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Art.  I.— SAIL  AND  STEAM  COXXERCB. 

>tfn»lft4TA  OrfAlL  COHMBftri— OBTIODC  ADVAIITAOBa  or  THBIE  EKrOEMATIOll— TBI  DBI1DBE4TA 
or  ITEAlt  COMKKftCB— tNirriCIKIlUT  or  COLLINS*  ■TKaMKR  **  FACiriC**  *'  WOBILI— BBK  U»- 
AVAII.ABI.B  MOTIVE  rOWKE— EtVKE  iTBAMKES.  *« 

That  which  is  directly  incorporated  into  our  very  prosperity,  which  it 
a  part  of  our  individual  and  national  life,  and  peculiariy  so  of  our  intemar 
tional  life,  speaks  its  own  eulogy  at  the  door  to  the  public  mind ;  its  ad- 
vances are  as  rapidly  proclaimed  as  from  time  to  time  they  oitcur ;  but 
the  present  and  the  past  speak  not  the  future,  except  as  to  its  firm  basisi 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  decline ;  except  they  tell  that  its  advances  are 
unknown,  which  may  mark  its  culminating  progress,  as  it  has  been  so  for- 
cibly marked  by  the  past;  and  except  they  tell  that  the  present,  as  that  of 
no  past  epoch  in  the  day  of  its  unsurpassed  honors,  has  not  reached  its  merid- 
ian splendor. 

Marine  Commerce  has  proclaimed  within  a  half  century  last  past  her 
successful  alliance  with  steam,  her  extension  of  that  treaty  to  Trans- Atlan- 
tic Commerce,  her  improvements  in  model  and  rigging,  as  shown  in  the 
fast  modem  clipper  in  contrast  with  the  anterior,  dull-sailing  ship,  and  her 
nautical  improvements  under  the  scientific  aid  rendered  through  the  Nar 
tional  Observatory  Department 

It  would  be  arrogance  to  suppose  that  the  public  is  not  already  fully 
sensible  of  the  wide-spread,  extending,  and  deep-rooted  interests  of  marine 
Commerce  in  our  vital  prosperity,  and  sufficiently  so  to  watch  the  pulsations 
of  her  manly  systenL  Not  to  watch  them,  througli  fear  lest  her  sail  or  her 
steam  branch  shall  decline  or  lose  its  vitality ;  such  a  thought  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  prosperous  enterprises  of  our  commercial  men,  by  the 
constantly  advancing  attainments  of  her  mechanical  departments,  of  her 
ship-builders,  her  riggers,  and  engine-builders ;  of  her  army  of  mercantile 
and  navy  commanders,  so  bold  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  so  no- 
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ble  in  humanity's  calls,  aspiring  to  the  noblest  and  highest  duties  and  honors 
of  their  profession ;  and  it  would  be  false  to  the  late  successful  accomplish- 
ments of  science  in  her  so  full  hydrographicAl  history  and  obvious  instruc- 
tions therefrom,  so  ably  set  forth  to  mariners  as  at  an  early  day  of  their 
practical  trial  at  once  to  establish  important  advantages,  and  their  profit- 
able and  reliable  character ;  all  of  which  speak  her  progress  and  not  her 
decline,  even  speak  her  future  eminence  unknown — but  to  watch  them  to 
know  at  all  times  her  healthy  or  unhealthy  state. 

The  human  pulstitions  indicate,  better  even  than  the  external  appear- 
ance, the  real  state  of  the  physical  system,  and  while  all  around  judge  by 
the  external  appearance,  that  imbecility,  disease,  dangers,  and  death  brood 
now  and  then  over  different  members  of  the  great  family,  often  over  many 
of  them  at  the  same  period  of  time,  hu  \\hosc  profession  especially  qualifies 
him  to  judge  critically,  watches  the  pulsations  of  the  internal  system,  and 
as  he  determines  the  disease,  actual  or  threatening,  wisely  determines  the 
proper  restoratives  or  preventives.  So,  too,  the  public  judge  of  the  exter- 
nal appearances  of  sail  commerce,  and  observe  now  and  then  her  imbecil- 
ities, her  diseases,  her  dangers,  and  the  too  numerous  deaths,  as  they  hover 
over  and  attack  different  members  of  her  great  family ;  but  he  whose  pro- 
fession constitutes  him  a  judge  of  her  internal  system,  should  watch  her 
more  sensitive  pulsations,  and  knowing  her  threatening  and  actual  diseases 
and  dangers,  should  know  of  and  provide  the  remeilies. 

The  general  and  specific  diseases  by  which  sail  Commerce  may  be  per- 
sonated, have  all  her  lifetime  hung  about  her  system,  like  uncertain,  occa- 
sional diseases  and  dangers  to  the  constitution  of  man.  Thus,  as  when  the 
ship  lies  at  her  dock  ready  to  spread  her  canvas  to  the  winds,  but  the 
winds  are  not  forthcoming  at  her  wish,  or  are  too  adverse  for  the  narrow 
channels  or  threatening  shores ;  and  as  when  she  drops  anchor  at  the  door 
of  our  harbor,  bei*ause  the  winds  are  too  light  or  too  indirect  to  speed  her 
to  her  berth,  the  resting  and  reinvigorating  place,  which  she  seeks  so  anxiously 
after  the  tedious,  protracteii,  and  i>erhaps  disabling  labors  of  her  day,  (her 
passage,)  then  is  she  imbecile  as  the  invalid  upon  the  sick  bed ;  as  she  finds 
herself  in  the  calms  that  settle  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  that  prevail 
at  certain  seasons  and  that  monopolize  certain  broad  ''  belts,*'  as  in  the 
tropical  and  equatorial  calms,  to  their  peculiar  and  constant  reign,  then  is 
she  like  the  feeble  patient  sleeping  to  recover  hope  and  vigor ;  as  the  faint 
breezes  fan  her,  then  does  she  show  recovering  vigor;  as  the  dead 
head-winds  assail  her,  then  is  she  like  the  strong  man  striving  boldly  against 
disease,  perhaps  convulsive  attacks,  or  perhaps  moderate  or  mild  in  form ; 
as  the  *^  slant  *  winds  drive  her  from  her  chart  course,  then  is  she  like  the 
robust  man  baffling  a  staggering  disease ;  or,  as  when  she  finds  herself  by 
enticing  or  decoy  winds  under  their  sudden  reversion,  helplessly  too  near 
the  lee  shore  dangers*  and  as  when  she  is  driven  bv  winds  overpowering 
her  skill,  also  too  near  threatening  coast  dangers,  tlien  is  she  like  the  al- 
most hopeless  and  helpless  victim  of  terrible  diseases ;  but,  won«t  of  all, 
when  the  far  too  numerous  and  too  terrible  shipwre*.'ks  overtake  her,  then 
is  she  like  man  tossed  in  the  arms  of  LVath :  and  we  would  that  she  did 
not  so  alarmiuijlv  often  carrv  in  her  embnwe  numWrs,  and  often  lariro  num- 
bers  of  human  victims  to  her  dise:ise,  to  the  same  water v  srnive ! 

But,  again.  Wisdom,  in  the  outfit  of  his  bark,  (man«)  pn^vides  for  his 
diseas4^s  by  professionally  bringing  the  preventives  and  restoratives  ot  S^.'i- 
ence  and  Art  to  the  aid  of  the  mortal  frailties  of  his  nature,  that  he  may 
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preserve  or  restore  a  healthy  constitutional  vigor ;  which  frailties  of  man 
are  well  known,  for  they  are  taught  by  fact,  as  well  as  by  the  words  that 
gave  life  to  the  fact  when  it  was  uttered  unto  the  woman,  "  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forti 
children ;"  and  unto  Adam,  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shait 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thon 
taken ;  for  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  We  all  feel 
and  realize  the  fact,  hence  we  desire,  appreciate,  and  honor  the  faculty  that 
comes  to  our  relief;  and  the  medical  department  of  science  is  based  upon 
the  firmest  foundations,  for  it  is  seated  *upon  the  best  understanding  and 
judgment,  and  is  deep-rooted  in  the  affections  of  man. 

The  constitutional  diseases  of  sail  commerce  are  juat  as  well  known  by 
fiwjts,  and  by  that  inspiration  that  said — "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth^ 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or 
whither  it  goeth,"  and  it  is  left  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  repeat  the  echo — ^from  whence  cometh  help  ? 

No  medical  department  for  her  ills  and  woes  is  publicly  known,  and  none 
is  pretended,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  public  sentiment  and  etfort,  and 
commercial  apathy  in  this  regard,  none  is  sought  for ;  supineness  and  patient^ 
passive  sufferance,  seem  to  me  to  predominate,  and  wealth  lavishes  from 
her  abundance  to  so  multiply  the  numbers  of  her  crafts  ns  to  make  good 
their,  inefficiencies  from  disease,  and  to  reinforce,  by  new  levies,  the  num- 
bers that  decease. 

Observe,  due  care  is  taken  by  the  keen  foresight  i)f  Finance  to  avail  her- 
self to  the  utmost  of  science,  art,  and  nautical  skill,  when  the  ship  is  healthy, 
that  no  fractional  percentage  of  the  gratuitous  forces  of  nature  that  conduce 
to  such  health  shall  pass  their  deposits  beyond  her  coffers,  but  the  mite 
from  those  deposits  she  does  not  send  forth  to  invite  from  the  apothecaries 
of  Commerce—Science  and  Art — the  forces  of  art  to  prevent  and  relieve 
her  from  the  diseases  of  her  system.  The  smoothly-gliding  model  is  duly 
encouraged — the  ingenuity  of  man  in  spreading  her  multiplied  canvas, 
bearings  broad  as  the  long-arm  of  strength  can  reach,  as  high  as  the  upper 
currents  and  as  low  as  the  surface  currents,  and  longitudinally  sail  after 
sail  to  catch  every  **  slant,"  winding,  or  diverted  current  of  the  wind,  is  en- 
couraged until  every  flowing,  fluttering  breath  of  force  must  lend  their  aid 
in  enabling  her  to  creep  like  an  infant,  at  times,  to  walk  like  a  child,  and 
to  engage  in  the  electric  race  of  life,  as  when  in  the  race  with  time  she 
has  beaten  (as  yet  at  times)  the  most  rapid  steamers  that  have  ever  fur- 
rowed the  tranquil  inland,  or  billowy,  oceanic  waters ;  the  highest  skill  is 
sought  in  her  nautical  instruments,  and  the  highest  energy  and  talent  in 
her  commanders ;  yet  it  is  said  of  her — "  one  thing  thou  lackest,"  and  it 
is  thus,  as  if  we  would  do  everything  to  adorn  the  body  so  naturally  and 
perfectly  developed,  but  scorn  to  provide  for  the  inspiration  of  the  soul  by 
force — ^since  force  is  the  living  spirit  of  the  ship — when  nature  ceaseth  so 
to  do,  and  leave  her  a  victim  to  her  mortality. 

Steam  Commerce  possesses  the  two  familiar  ways  of  developing  the 
force  of  steam  in  the  run  of  the  ship,  but  that  which  is  best  for  the  full 
steamer,  (the  paddle-wheel,)  so  greatly  encumbers  the  ship  in  fair  sailing, 
that  it  is  secondary  to  the  screw  as  an  occasional  motor.  Neither  is  the 
screw  propeller  adapted,  in  that  it  hinders  more  in  fair  sailing  than  it 
helps  through  adverse  winds,  which  fact  is  practically  known ;  and  the 
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philosophy  of  the  fact  rests  upon  another  £act,  that  the  fair  winds  by 
which  a  ship  may  run  *'  close  hauled  "  to  her  chart  course,  considerably 
exceed  the  adverse  winds — as  in  the  European  trade  they  equal  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  winds  to  the  outward-bound  passages,  and  five-eighths  to 
the  return  passages — so  that  the  distance  through  which  her  propeller 
mcts  as  a  **dead  drag"  to  the  ship,  even  though  its  blades  are  leathered, 
forbids  its  availability.  Therefore  the  use  of  the  screw,  without  transfer- 
ring her  sailing  identity  to  that  of  a  steamer,  is  like  giving  the  naturally 
well  man  medicine  quite  debilitating,  that  he  may  have  its  restoring  ten- 
dencies when  naturally  sick. 

Consequently,  the  personification  of  Sail  Commerce  shows  her  possessed 
of  a  characteristic  vigor  and  substantial  progress  so  long  as  the  natural 
elements — winds  and  currents — conspire  to  give  her  life,  health,  and  an 
energetic  vitality — shows  her,  tfhen  the  winds  are  fair  and  full,  the  pride 
of  the  ocean,  and  an  emblem  x>f  man^s  best  estate ;  but  when  these  ele- 
ments desert  her,  it  shows  her  helpless  *'  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  "  as 
an  infant  in  its  mothcr^s  arms.  When  they  assail  her,  she  is  tossed  as  in 
a  lottery  of  uncertain  misfortunes,  in  which  she  may  adroitly  draw  some 
&vor  and  ultimate  headway,  from  her  natural  opponents,  in  which  she 
may  hold  a  conservative  position,  or  in  which  she  may  be  overpowered^ 
pressed  backward  or  forward  into  dangers,  or  perhaps  into  the  coasting 
grave. 

The  voice  and  the  echo  of  our  commercial  country,  of  our  halls  of 
science,  of  our  studios  of  invention,  and  of  our  shops  of  industry,  should 
be,  "  Why  is  not  sucl|  an  alliance  made  with  Steam  as  that  she  m&y 
always  have  at  her  command  Force?"  Force  that  shall  establish  her 
above  these  embarrassments,  dangers,  and  losses — force  that  shall  carry 
her  through  the  calms  of  life  with  a  steadily  onward  course ;  not  rapidly, 
like  the  steamships,  because  its  laboratory  would  require  too  much  room 
in  her  nursery  chambers ;  but  moderately,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
pulsation  of  almost  six  knots  hourly,  which  a  little  homeopathic  engine 
would  breathe  into  her  system,  while  yet  its  presence  would  hardly  be 
observed,  except  by  its  wonderful  effects,  would  hardly  be  known,  in  its  so 
great  bed-chamber,  yet  whose  preventing,  relieving,  and  restoring  tend- 
encies could  hardly  be  realized.  It  would  carry  it  through  the  ^^  horse 
latitudes  "  (tropical  calms)  as  if  nature  was  cheated  of  her  purposes  of  de- 
lay; it  would  carry  her  through  the  horrors  of  the  "doldrums"  (equato- 
rial calms)  as  if  the  scepter  of  Neptune  had  yielded  to  the  progress  of 
republicanism — to  the  healthy  industry  and  practical  science  of  the  age ; 
it  would  glide  her  steadily  through  the  too  light  breezes,  as  a  gentle 
and  nourishing  stimulant  encourages  the  slow  and  feeble  energies  of 
man ;  it  will  help  her  as  the  adversities  of  life  buffet  her  progress,  and 
keep  her  unvaryingly  in  her  onward  course ;  and,  as  when  new  diseases 
ordinarily  assail  us,  if  we  have  an  antidote  at  hand  they  are  harmless ; 
and  when,  by  the  overpowering  winds,  she  is  driven  waywardly  far  distant 
into  the  broad  expanse  of  the  waters,  or  into  proximity  to  dangers  or  into 
dreadful  disasters^,  then  it  is  able  to  meet  the  assailing  elements  of  the 
winds  and  the  waters  by  the  no  less  powerful  elements  of  fire  and  water 
vaporized,  so  that  its  subtle  force  withstands  the  winds  and  billows,  and 
yields  not  to  their  mastery,  but  boldly  defies  them,  and  resists  or  exceeds 
them,  and  adds  to  her  noble  prow  safety  and  progress. 

The  universal  absence  of  such  a  panacea  tells  Uie  answer.    It  is  because 
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human  skill  has  not  arisen  to  one  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  Commerce ; 
and  can  we  say  further,  that  it  is  because  it  cannot  thus  arise  f  This 
would  be  a  He  to  the  onward  course  of  man ;  it  would  be  insulting  that 
^iritual  halo  that  hovers  over  genius  to  direct  it  in  the  paths  of  useful- 
ness ;  it  would  be  abusing  the  progress  of  science,  industry,  and  ingenuity, 
so  happily  blended,  as  when  they  bring  forth  the  radically  important 
improvements  of  the  age ;  it  would  be  charging  impotency  to  the  Medical 
Department,  because  they  had  not  relieved  and  restored  a  patient  whom 
they  had  never  been  called  to  visit — the  patient,  in  the  meantime,  having 
been  giddy  under  the  wealth  which  his  sickly  system,  even,  could  gather, 
scorned  to  interrupt  the  steady  treasury  flow  by  wisely  caring  for  the 
greater  flow  which  a  healthy  system  would  produce. 

When  these  diseases  shall  have  cried  long  enough  in  vain ;  shall  have 
been  long  enough  endured  by  the  cool  apathy  of  the  directly  interested 
parties  and  friends ;  shall  long  enough  have  made  our  marine  news  col- 
umns to  groan  under  the  long  lists  of  disasters — then,  perhaps,  an  investi- 
gating and  inventive  genius,  like  a  Watt,  or  a  practical  mind  and  skill, 
like  Fulton's,  or  an  alliance  of  pure  science  and  genius,  like  that  of  Morse, 
may  arise  to  meet  these  so  pressing  necessities ;  or  perhaps  like  the  little 
colliery  railways  that  profited  man  in  their  humble  underground  services, 
and  in  due  time  stretched  themselves  out  to  unite  and  profit  cities,  states, 
and  nations,  the  system  of  our  little  pleasure  crafts  that  bedeck  the  baysg 
now  scudding  before  the  breeze,  now  stemming  Uie  breeze  by  the  steady 
stroke  of  the  oarsmen,  shall  grow  until  it  pervades  the  ships  as  the  rail- 
ways do  the  lands ;  and  until  the  row-man's  ann  becomes  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Cornish  engine,  (which  has  always  swayed  its  scepter  of  superior 
▼irtues  and  power  over  the  crank  engine,  in  the  heavy  European  mining 
<^rations;)  and  when  the  small  engine  cylinder  and  boiler  that  tugs 
not  only  the  ship  but  its  own  hull,  so  very  advantageously  through  the 
waters  of  our  harbors,  shall  be  honored  with  a  retired  chamber  on  board 
ship,  and  shall  have  dismantled  itself  of  its  massive  unnatural  propelling 
wheels  in  exchange  for  some  device  appropriate  and  practical,  yet  as 
nmple  as  the  oar  itself — hence  more  effective  than  the  wheels  or  screw — 
then  will  Sail  Commerce  profit  by  the  simple  mechanical  design  shown  in 
rowing,  just  as  Inland  Commerce  has  profited  by  the  little  railways  that 
in  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  led  to  their  present  extended  and  in^ 
creasing  use  over  the  earth. 

It  is  very  evident  that  no  propelling  device  that  is  to  be  immersed 
during  the  fiiir  winds,  can  possibly  be  profitable  as  a  remedy  to  the  dis- 
advantages or  diseases  we  have  specified ;  as  we  have  seen  that  the  wheels 
and  screw  have  both  been  proved  entirely  incompetent,  and  they  caii  only 
be  used  where  steam  is  the  constant  motor.  In  the  little  pleasure-boat  we 
may  go  easily  and  briskly  by  sail,  when  the  winds  are  fair  and  full ;  or  by 
oars  when  the  winds  fail  or  are  too  adverse ;  or  by  both  when  the  winds 
are  slightly  though  insufficiently  available.  Just  such  a  device,  in  char- 
acter, hot  in  detail,  Sail  Commerce  needs  for  her  ships ;  for  we  can  by  no 
means  substitute  the  little  paddle-wheel  or  screw,  as  delicately  proportion- 
ed to  the  row-man's  power  as  is  the  oar,  and  accomplish  like  effects ;  and 
their  entire  absence  from  pleasure-boats,  of  men's  power,  shows  them  in 
comparison  to  the  oar  worthless ;  for  that  they  cannot  be  adapted  to  a 
few  men's  power  upon  the  small  boat  as  well  as  to  an  army  of  men  upon 
the  leviathan  steamer,  will  not  be  presumed  or  claimed 
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The  fiust  that  the  simple  principles  of  the  oar  have  nerer  been  adapted 
to  the  steamer  does  not,  therefore,  presuppose  them  inappropriate ;  it  ia 
simply  an  acknowledgement  of  the  historical  fact,  but  in  no  waj  propheti- 
cal. No  person  should  be  so  indiscriminate  as  to  infer  from  the  recipro- 
cating propelling  devices  which  have  been  experimented  with  in  the  early, 
middle,  or  latter  history  of  steam  navigation ;  that  they  have  ever  em- 
bodied the  simple  rowboat  transmission  of  the  actuating  power — this  has 
never  been  done ;  and  the  task  undertaken  heretofore  has  been  far  more 
difficult,  since  it  has  been  the  task  of  producing  the  reciprocating  rectili- 
neal (br  curvilineal)  propelling  action  from  a  rotatory  resilltant,  (or  crank 
transmission,)  produced  by  the  reciprocating  primary ;  whereas,  this  dis- 
advantage and  loss  of  power  in  producing  the  rotatory  force  (in  this  re- 
actionary manner)  constitutes  the  well-known  practical  superiority  of  the 
Cornish  engine  transmission  over  that  of  the  crank  engine,  as  dev^oped 
in  the  heavy  mining  operations  of  Europe,  where,  for  this  simple  reason, 
(both  being  equally  well  adapted  to  the  duties,  except  in  their  transmissive 
properties,!  the  Cornish  duty  is  greater  than  the  crank  duty  as  (100  is  to 
7 7 J-)  four  IS  greater  than  three. 

It  is  very  obviously  just  as  indirect  and  complicated  to  convert  the  sim- 
ple rectilineal  action  of  the  piston  to  a  rotatory  force  through  the  crank  in 
navigation,  to  produce  the  horizontal  run  of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  in  the  drain- 
age duties  of  Europe  to  make  the  same  unnatural  use  of  the  power  to  pro- 
duce the  vertical  rise  of  the  water.  The  inefficiency  in  the  latter  case,  or 
drainage  duties,  by  converting  the  rectilineal  motion  to  a  rotatory  force 
(as  in  the  crank-engine  for  pumping)  to  produce  the  vertical  rise  of  the 
water,  compared  to  producing  the  vertical  rise  directly  from  the  same  rec- 
tilineal reciprocating  motor,  is  just  as  notorious  as  is  the  fact  that  this  most 
early  and  extended  business  exists.  And  the  inefficiency  of  the  common 
crank-engine  in  this  mining  duty,  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  merit-test  of  the 
mechanical  principles,  is  just  as  well  established  as  that  of  the  paddle-wheel 
or  screw  is  for  the  little  pleasure  boat,  compared  to  the  oar ;  and  because 
the  practical  proof  agrees  with  and  sustains  the  scientific  proof,  that  in  the 
former  case  three-fourths  the  fuel  (everything  else  like  and  equal,  except 
the  converting  of  the  rectilineal  primary  motor  to  a  rotatory  force  by  ob- 
lique actions  upon  and  radial  reactions  throngh  the  crank  and  its  shaft 
fixtures)  only  is  required  by  the  Cornish  pumping-engine  that  is  required 
by  the  crank  pumping-engine  to  do  like  and  equal  duties ;  and  that  in  the 
latter  case,  also  admirably  adapted  to  test  tlie  mechanical  principles,  boys 
with  oars  in  the  little  pleasure  boat*  can  outrun  men  with  paddle-wheels  or 
screw,  (of  course,  strictly  well  proportioned  in  their  relations,)  all  other 
things  being  like  and  equal,  except  the  muscular  power,  and  its  mechanical 
transmission  to  the  boat  These  extravagant  deficiencies  in  transmitting 
the  actuating  power  renders  both  these  common  though  unnatural  fixtures 
(at  present)  c^  navigation  comparatively  unknown,  wherever  the  natural, 
simple  transmissions  of  power  have  been  rendered  practical. 

Consequently  sail  commerce,  with  such  prodigal  waste  of  its  mechanical 
motive  power — ^for  the  same  elementary  principles  as  are  the  bases  of  the 
above  experiments,  should  be  the  direct  transmissive  principles  of  steam 
mechanism — can  only  receive  a  little  over  half  the  aid  or  propelling  power 
due  to  the  primary  motor  upon  the  piston.  The  immense  power  upon  and 
developed  by  the  pistons,  as  in  our  trans-Atlantic  steamers,  shows  the  great 
accumulation  of  motive-power,  since  it  consists^  effectively,  of  about  two 
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thousand  hones'  power,  or  nearly  eighteen  thousand  men^s  power,  essential 
to  sustain  these  extravagant,  prodigal  losses,  due  to  their  mechanical  pro- 
pelling systems.  Besides  the  comparative  proof  of  these  losses,  which  are 
seldom  realized  because  seldom  critically  and  fully  examined,  we  might 
show  by  the  most  positive  proof,  based  upon  the  published  data  and  log  of 
the  Collins*  steamer  Pacific,  that  the  motive-power  developed  by  her  piston, 
which  is  entirely  unavailable  in  the  speed  of  the  ship,  equals  not  less  thaa 
four-fifths  of  the  quantity  that  is  available  in  her  speed.  Science  traces  the 
development  of  the  unavailable  power  just  as  strictly  as  it  does  that  avail- 
able in  her  speed ;  hence  there  is  no  more  uncertainty  attending  it  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  further  evident  that  a  multiplicity  of  oars,  simply  used,  as  in  th« 
row-boat,  are  in  nowise  practical  upon  the  steamer — even  an  oar  to  each 
horse-power,  literally,  if  mechanically  governed,  would  be  absurd.  Yet  the 
oar  system,  reduced  to  a  single  propelling  oar,  so  to  speak,  or  the  simple 
Archimedean  lever,  to  each  side;  and  each  with  a  simultaneous  returning 
oar  or  lever,  so  as  to  alternate  at  every  piston-stroke,  and  each  attached  to 
a  complement  of  oar-blades,  (in  size  and  number  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
builder,)  all  as  one,  running  or  reciprocating  lengthwise  of  and  horizontally 
upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  returning  above  the  water,  giving  to  the 
differing  velocities  of  piston-strokes  any  desirable  velocity  of  floats,  and  we 
have  a  simple,  efficient  system,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  difficult 
feature.  This  exception  is,  evidently,  to  produce  the  "dipping"  and 
^  lifting  ^  of  the  complements  of  floats,  or  immersed  areas,  mechanically, 
just  as  in  rowing  we  do  it  by  the  will,  muscularly. 

That  this  exception  can  be  overcome,  is  most  probable  from  the  fact  that 
we  imitate  many  far  more  difficult  human  actions  than  this,  mechanicall^i 
and  with  most  positive  uniformity  and  precision.  No  mechanical  device  la 
more  simple  than  the  lever,  if  the  applied  force  acts  perpendicular  to  it; 
and  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  transmit  the  power,  and  to  sustain  its  in- 
flexible positions ;  and  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  produce  from  the  ordi- 
nary piston  velocity  the  desired  speed  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  reciprocation 
of  the  Cornish  piston  and  the  floats  (each  complement  embodied  as  one) 
are  governed  by  the  regulations  of  the  steam  and  the  rock-shaft  "  bumper" 
in  the  same  time,  and  just  as  easily  and  effectively  as  when  the  piston  acta 
upon  the  crank. 

The  important  alliance  between  the  simple,  directly  transmissive  princi- 
ples of  the  Cornish  engine  with  the  simple,  directly  transmissive  principles 
of  the  oar,  by  which  from  the  rectilineal  primary  (or  piston  force)  a  recti- 
lineal resultant  (or  the  speed  of  the  vessel)  is  directly  produced,  rests  upon 
the  single  difficulty  of  providing  a  mechanical  device  to  exactly  imitate  the 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  oar-blades,  in  which  the  oar-lever  through  which 
the  power  acts  (just  as  simply  as  through  the  "  walking-beam  "  of  the  river 
engine)  shall  be  flexibly  connected  with  the  oar-blade  gang,  (as  a  locomo- 
tive to  its  train,  or  the  piston  to  its  working-beam,)  so  that  the  oar-blade 
gang  only  partakes  of  the  dip  and  lift,  leaving  the  lever  movements  as  free 
and  invariable  as  that  of  the  working-beam  of  an  engine. 

To  say  that  genius,  inventive  talent,  and  mechanical  skill  cannot  effect 
this  alliance,  extremely  important,  yet  resting  upon  a  single  difficultyt 
would  be  a  stigma  upon  the  past,  and  false  to  the  resources  of  the  ag^ 
Why  it  has  not  been  done,  is  because  it  has  never  been  attempted.  The 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  reciprocating  devices  now  historicalf 
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or  piled  away  in  the  patent-oflSce  apartments,  have  never  attempted  this 
alliance,  but  a  far  different  one — namely,  that  of  a  rectilineal  primary,  with 
an  unnatural  mechanical  rotation,  (just  as  unnatural  as  for  a  man  to  expand 
his  muscular  effort  upon  a  crank  in  the  same  manner  and  as  incorrigibly 
as  the  engine  does,  and  not  rather  produce  in  the  application  of  his  force 
a  muscular  rotation  by  the  guidance  of  his  judgment  and  will,  which,  if  he 
did  not  do,  would  stamp  him  as  stupidly  verdant — yet  science  knows  no 
two  laws  for  the  man  and  the  engine,)  and  such  a  rotatory  force  with  a 
curvilineal  reciprocation.  Or  the  same  question  might  be  answered  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  we  would,  prior  to  every  im- 
provement, answer,  why  has  not  it  been  attained,  even  though  its  specific 
necessity  or  value  had  not  been  known  until  introduced. 

The  subject  thus  presented  is  not  simply  speculative,  but  it  is  rationally 
prophetical,  in  that  the  deductions  are  based  upon  undisputed  data,  while 
those  from  science  are  indisputable,  and  the  inductions  follow  as  effect  ever 
«      follows  cause. 

OBVIOUS    ADVANTAGES    OF   THEIR   REFORMATION. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  practical  alliance  would  render  steam  applica- 
ble to  sail  Commerce  generally,  without  its  losing  its  identity  at  all  as  a 
sail  marine  in  its  economical  relations,  though  it  would  lose  its  present 
characteristics  of  uncertain,  tediously  lengthy,  and  dangerous  passages. 

In  regard  to  the  shipping  of  the  great  trans-Atlantic  thoroughfare,  our 
reliable  statistics  show  that  the  average  fair  winds,  when  outward  bound, 
equal  about  81  per  cent,  and  when  homeward  bound  equal  about  62  per 
cent  of  all  the  winds.  Now,  if  we  take  the  average  tonnage  as  given  last 
year  for  the  Liverpool  packets,  or  1,175  tons,  and  give  to  each  a  small  en- 

fine,  with  the  supposed  improvements,  such  as  tugs  them  at  present  in  our 
arbors  at  from  6  to  8  knots,  and  consumes  about  four  tons  of  coal  per  24 
hours,  we  shall  greatly  increase  its  eflBciency.  By  the  National  Observa- 
tory authority,  as  laid  down  by  Lieut.  Maury,  we  have  to  the  outward 
routes  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  to  10  degrees  west  of  Cape 
Clear,  2,287  miles  of  fair  winds,  469  miles  of  slant  winds,  (or  such  as  drive 
.  a  ship  from  her  chart  course,)  and  76  miles  dead-ahead  winds ;  and  we 
have  72  vessels  for  the  same  months  and  routes  averaging  19 J  days,  which 
gives  a  nominal  run  of  6  knots  per  hour. 

Hence  her  specific  sailing  may,  perhaps,  be  thus  expressed : — 

D«7t.  Hoan. 

Through  fair  winds,  2.287  miles,  at  8  knots 12 

Through  slant  winds,  by  chart  469  miles,  by  sail  606  miles,  at  6  knots..  6 

Through  dead  bead-winds,  by  chart  76,  by  sail  201  miles,  at  6  knots. . .  1       10 

Oalms  and  deUys 1        2 

Total 19      18 

Their  slant  and  head-winds  being  run  ^  close  hauled,^  and  their  distance 
by  sail  given  without  allowance  for  drift,  and  since  one  mile  drift  requires 
two  and  a  half  miles  run  on  account  of  the  transverse  sailing  to  recover  it, 
the  difierence  between  the  rates  will  not  be  considered  too  large. 

It  is  evident  that  in  making  the  run  of  2,287  miles  through  the  fair  winds 
there  will  be,  under  a  general  average,  light  breezes  and  very  low  runs,  so 
that,  perhaps,  we  might  assume  to  the  strongest  winds  an  average  of  about 
eight  days'  sail  at  9.7  knots,  so  that  we  should  give  to  the  balance  of  the 
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distance  of  fair  but  too  light  winds  the  aid  of  steam.  From  the  most  ao- 
oeasible  &cts  and  deductions,  it  is  probable  that,  to  the  assumed  tonnage, 
the  addition  of  steam  to  the  light  winds  and  slant  winds  would  give  about 
7  knots  upon  the  chart  course ;  and  steam  alone  to  the  dead  head-winda 
(ship  close  reefed)  would  average  4  knots  or  more.  Hence  we  would  have 
the  following  results : — 

Dayi.  Hoan. 

Strongeet  Uat  windfi,  1,867  miles  bj  chart  route,  at  9.7  koots. 8 

Light  fair  wiod^  420  miles  by  chart,  steam  and  sail  At  7  knoU 2  12 

SliLot  wiodc,  469  miles  bj  chart,  steam  aod  sail  at  7  knots 8  18 

Dead  head-wiada,  76  miles  by  chart,  steam  aod  sail  at  4  knots 18 

ToUl 14        00 

Making  to  the  credit  of  six  days*  steam  5  J  days*  time. 

To  tlie  same  months,  and  the  return  passages  from  10  degrees  west  of 
Cape  Clear,  we  have  only  1,664  miles  of  fair  winds,  1,009  miles  slant,  and 
179  miles  dead  head-winds,  and  to  which  we  have  110  passages  averaging 
32  days.  The  chart  distance  is  2,851  miles,  and  the  nominal  rate  3.7 
knots,  though  the  sail-courses,  due  to  the  winds,  without  drift,  is  3,406 
miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  4.44  knots.  These  relations  arise  from  the  westerly 
winds  prevailing  over  the  easterly,  and  their  specific  runs  may,  perhaps, 
properly  be  given  thus : — 

Days.  Hoara. 

Fair  winds,  by  chart  course  1,664  miles,  at  6^  knots 10  16 

Slant  winds,  1,009  miles  by  chart,  1,262  miles  by  sail,  at  S^  knots. ...        16 

Dead  bead  winds,  179  miles  by  chart,  471  miles  by  sail,  at  3^  knots  . .          6  14 

Calms  as  extra,  three-quarters  of  a  day 18 

Total 82        00 

K  we  suppose  that  to  1,280  miles  of  the  strongest  fair  winds  they  could 
have  a  run  of  8  knots,  then,  with  the  rates  before  assimied  to  steam  and 
ssul,  we  have,  to  the 

Days.  Hours. 

Strongest  fair  winds,  1,260  miles  by  chart,  by  sail,  at  8  knots 6  16 

Lightest  fair  winds,  884  miles  by  chart,  by  sail  and  steam,  at  7  knots.          S  7 

Slant  winds,  1,009  miles  by  chart,  by  sail  and  steam,  at  7  knots 6 

Dead  bead-winds,  179  miles  by  chart,  by  sail  and  steam,  at  4  knots.. .           1  21 

Total 17        00 

Making,  to  the  credit  of  10  days'  steam,  15  days'  time. 

In  uniting  the  passages  for  the  same  mouths,  the  actual  average  to  both 
ways  is  51  j  days,  and  the  supposed  passages  by  sail  and  steam  jointlj 
equal  31  days,  so  that  we  have  due  to  16  days'  steam,  at  low  rates  and 
consumption  of  fuel,  20  days'  time,  or  a  saving  of  nearly  two-fifths  the 
present  time. 

K  we  deduct  from  the  average  tonnage  the  freight  of  engine,  machinery, 
coal,  dbc,  by  the  saving  in  her  running  time  she  would  increase  her  aggre- 
gate  available  freight  by  an  addition  equal  to  one-half  of  all  her  present 
freight,  and  also  increase  her  passenger  capacity  by  two-fifths  of  her  pre»» 
ent  lists. 

This  is,  to  be  surq,  an  extraordinary  economy ;  and  in  these  considera- 
tions, while  some  things  are  reliably  taken — such  as  the  chart  distances 
which  would  be  followed  by  sail  and  steam,  the  relations  of  the  winda, 
which  are  based  upon  thousands  of  recorded  observations  by  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  mariners,  the  time  of  the  average  actual  passages,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  to  such  an  engine — other  points  are  only  supposed  nearly  cor- 
rect, as  the  specific  rates  of  sailing  given  to  the  relative  winds  and  given  to 
sails  and  steam,  and  the  rate  given  to  steam  under  the  average  head-winds, 
the  appropriate  machinery,  &c.,  being  supposed  attainable ;  hence  the  giv- 
en difference  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  problematical ;  yet  it  is  not  doubtful, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  that  with  such  an  engine  and  appropriate 
and  efficient  machinery,  nearly  these  runs  may  be  produced,  and  with  great 
certainty  and  regularity. 

It  is  an  important  consideration  that,  as  we  shorten  the  passages,  we  not 
only  lessen  the  risks  by  dangers  and  disasters  in  the  same  proportion,  but 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  ability  to  withstand  and  avoid  dangers,  and 
prevent  delays.  During  the  same  months  of  1 852  we  have  the  arrival  of 
136  vessels  from  Liverpool,  London,  and  Havre,  which  averaged  35|  days' 
passages.  In  the  account  of  these  passages,  from  the  single  port  of  Liver- 
pool, we  read  thus  of  one  vessel:  "12  days  west  of  Georges  Banks" — (a 
little  over  three  hundred  miles  from  New  York ;)  one  "28  days  between 
long.  30  deg.  west  and  40  deg.  west,"  (or  28  days  between  the  meridians 
of  10  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  broad  Atlantic;^  another,  "16  days  from 
Nantucket  to  the  Hook ;"  another,  "  7  days  makmg  3  degrees  of  longitude 
west ;"  another,  "  6  days  with  pilot  aboard ;"  one  "  7  days  within  60  miles 
of  the  Hook ;"  one  "  20  days  without  making  any  longitude  west ;"  an- 
other, "  20  days  in  reaching  Cape  Clear  from  her  port ;"  another,  "25  days 
making  600  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  14  days  making  the  last  600  miles 
into  New  York ;"  another,  "  20  days  from  the  Grand  Banks ;"  and  many 
other  lesser,  yet  very  embarrassing  delays  from  the  same  port. 

If  we  take  simply  the  arrivals  for  the  month  of  March  of  the  same  year, 
we  have  a  peculiar  illustration  of  the  uncertainties  attending  sail  voyages, 
and,  too,  under  the  well  known  abilities  of  the  Liverpool  masters.  Thus, 
the  shortest  passage  was  1 7  days,  and  the  longest  passage  nearly  four  times 
the  shortest,  or  66  days ;  the  next  shortest  was  18  days,  and  the  next  long- 
est three  and  one-fourth  times  the  longer,  or  59  days.  We  have  also  two 
ships  that  were  a  longer  time  without  making  any  longitude  west  (that  is 
without  crossing  a  meridian  which  they  had  reached  at  an  earlier  day,) 
than  either  of  these  shortest  runs.  And  another  instance  of  a  packet  ship 
which  was  longer  reaching  Cape  Clear  from  Liverpool  (not  far  from  300 
miles,)  than  either  of  these  shortest  passages ;  and  another  ship  that  was  a 
longer  time  making  1,200  miles  (a  little  over  one-third  of  her  chart  route, 
and  it  being  the  first  600  and  last  600  miles  of  her  route,)  than  twice  that 
of  either  of  the  two  shortest  passages. 

To  fourteen  passages  of  ships  arriving  within  three  months  from  one  port^ 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  extreme  delays  equal  to  7  months  or  217  days, 
(and  delays  not  included  in  the  list  of  disasters,)  and  the  distance  covered 
by  this  sum  of  delays  with  a  six-knot  steam-power,  would  have  been  run 
in  thirty-seven  days,  showing  a  net  saving  of  six  months  time,  or  1 80  days. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  sum  of  delays  is  west  of  the  Grand  Banks,  (off 
Newfoundland,)  hence  a  greater  coastwise  exposure,  greater  risks  of  life, 
of  shipping,  of  merchandise,  and  of  disasters. 

But  from  the  other  English  and  European  ports  we  have  a  similar  tale 
of  embarrassments,  and  to  all  an  addition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  too 
lengthy  daily  lists  of  disasters,  many  of  which  would  be  directly  avoided 
by  such  an  available  steam-power. 
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A  commentaiy  upon  these  facts,  to  speak  their  pressing  demands  upon 
commercial  men,  to  speak  the  economy  of  a  remedial  alliance  with  steam, 
(which  cannot  be  effected  under  the  present  system,)  and  to  speak  the  hu- 
manity of  such  an  alliance,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  now  swept  by  hun- 
dreds to  a  watery  grave  during  a  single  prevailing  stoim ;  where  the  ship 
is  without  a  single  hope  from  its  inherent  resources,  and  what  is  worse, 
without  the  least  preparation  for  relief  by  posessing  a  contending  power  to 
the  winds,  or  steam  filatures  for  the  emergencies,  is  useless ;  thej/  speak 
more  forcibly  than  words  of  eloquence,  than  rhetorical  appeals,  and  they 
speak  financially  as  well  as  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 

ADVANTAGES    IN   THE    SOUTHERLY,    EASTERN,    AND    WESTERN    COMMERCE. 

In  the  ship's  great  highway  to  the  Pacific's  eastern  and  western  Com- 
merce, southerly  by  the  capes,  we  find  still  more  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces showing  the  necessities  for  an  alliance  of  canvas  and  the  winds  with 
steam.  The  common  and  almost  universal  dread  of  the  calms  of  the  "  Uorse 
Latitudes  "  and  the  "  Doldrums,"  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  have 
led,  by  their  embarrassments,  to  the  most  careful  and  philosophical  inves- 
tigations, and  nautical  instructions  therefrom ;  and  their  profitable  devel- 
opment by  most  perfect  ships  and  able  commanders — all  of  which  we 
cannot  too  highly  appreciate  as  one  of  the  great  modem  improvements. 
But  when  the  winds  and  currents  cease  their  motion,  the  ship's  locomo- 
tion ceases ;  and  when  they  are  adverse  she  is  greatly  restrained  from  her 
destined  course. 

Whatever  the  destination  south  of  the  equator,  all  take  the  same  thor- 
oughfares, according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  best  to  clear  the  South 
American  Cape ;  (St.  Rouque,  a  little  south  of  the  line,)  hence,  the  routes 
to  the  equator  are  highly  important  The  facts  and  data  of  these  routes 
are  in  contrast  with  the  European  routes,  in  that  the  common  and  extreme 
delays  in  the  former,  proceed  from  the  absence  of  winds  chiefly ;  while  in 
the  European  trade  they  proceed,  chiefly,  from  adverse  winds,  except  in 
the  milder  months ;  but  they  are  similar  in  their  uncertainties — in  their 
irregularities — good  ships  having  lain  longer  in  the  "doldrums"  than 
others  have  taken  from  the  New  England  ports  to  California — in  their 
long  average  of  passages,  compared  to  the  shortest  when  the  ships  pass 
the  "dreaded"  latitudes  and  equinoctial  "horrors,"  as  the  exceptions  to 
nature's  common  laws — and  in  that  the  relations  of  winds  to  the  equator, 
agree  very  nearly  wnth  those  to  Europe ;  while  yet  the  passages  to  the 
equator  agree  more  nearly  with  the  passages  from  Europe,  distances  con- 
sidered ;  hence  they  both  agree  in  their  pressing  necessities  for  relief 
tlirough  their  only  possible  resource,  that  is,  by  a  suitable  alliance  with 
steam. 

Nothing  more  forcibly  than  the  simple,  careful  examination  of  the  ship's 
"logs"  to  these  passages  can  be  deduced  to  show  their  embarrassmentu, 
and  the  great  relief  they  would  sustain  from  a  small  steam  power  appro- 
priate to  canvas  ships.  By  such  an  examination  of  the  loff  of  the  Flymg- 
jFish,  in  her  celebrated  run  of  nineteen  days  to  the  line,  it  shows  plainly 
that  three  days'  steam,  partly  in  the  "  horse  latitudes  "  and  partly  near  the 
equator,  would  have  saved  her  two  days'  time ;  and  in  the  Flying-Cloud's 
celebrated  run  to  California,  three-and-a-half  days'  steam  would  have 
saved  her  four-and-a-half  days'  time  to  the  equator ;  while  several  days' 
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steam  would  shorten  many  a  passage  more  than  one-half  of  their  actual 
time.  In  certain  months  the  average  time  ships  have  occupied  in  cross- 
ing the  "  belt  **  of  equatorial  calms  exceeds  the  average  steamship  run  to 
Europe ;  while  by  a  little  steam-tug,  (with  a  twenty-eight  inch  cylinder 
and  six-foot  stroke,  to  a  1,200  ton  ship,)  such  as  ply  in  our  own  harbors, 
would  have  crossed  them  in  two-and-a-half  days,  'and  saved  the  time  of 
the  shortest  steam  runs  to  Europe. 

Although  the  average  nms  to  the  line  have  been  remarkably  shortened 
under  the  so  useful  instructions  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  yet,  from  their  pe- 
culiarities, it  is  evident  that  steam  used  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  of 
tlie  present  average  would  lessen  that  average  to  about  two-thirds  its 
present  time,  giving  very  uniform  runs — the  dull-sailing  ships  requiring 
more  steam  than  the  fast-sailers. 

The  nms  to  California  have  been  very  greatly  reduced  in  two  ways,  one 
by  having  better  ships  and  better  rigging,  and  the  other  by  better  know- 
ledge of  the  best  routes,  and  better  sailing  instructions ;  but  neither  of 
these  reaches  the  great  desideratum  of  Sail  Commerce,  namely,  motive 
force  towards  her  destined  port,  when  the  winds  cease  entirely,  when  they 
are  but  faint  breezes,  and  when  they  oppose  such  progress. 

These  embarrassments  are  such,  that  to  the  Flying-Cloud's  short  run, 
had  she  had  a  six-knot  steam  power,  by  twenty-two  days'  steam,  she 
would  have  saved  eighteen  days'  time,  and  1,457  miles  of  her  actual  run. 
By  her  log  her  position  at  noon,  each  day,  is  given,  hence  we  can  tell 
accurately  how  much  she  would  have  saved  in  distance,  from  these  posi- 
tions, by  steam,  (that  is,  she  could  not  have  saved  less,)  and  yet  have  Kept 
her  same  general  route ;  and  her  forty-nine  days,  when  she  would  not 
have  used  steam,  would  have  been  unvaried,  and  in  which  she  ran  10,940 
miles,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  9.3  knots  per  hour.  To  her  other  forty 
days  she  ran  6,011  miles,  or  at  an  average  of  five-and-a-quarter  knots, 
nearly ;  but  by  steam's  enabling  her  to  keep  her  chart  routes,  although  its 
use  is  at  diflerent  parts  of  her  passage,  her  forty  days  are  reduced  to 
twenty-two  days,  steam  and  sail,  and  her  5,011  miles  to  3,554  miles,  and 
which  is  run  at  an  average  of  six-and-three-quarter  knots  nearly  per  hour. 
Hence  we  see  how  it  is  that  so  little  steam  does  so  great  good  ;  for,  just 
like  homeopathic  medicine,  it  reaches  the  disease  directly — yet  the  little 
medicinal  store  is  hardly  noticed  in  the  great  nursery  chambers. 

In  the  partial  log  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  (in  which  the  commander 
ogives  to  tne  National  Department,  only  fifty-thiee  days  out  of  his  eighty- 
two  days'  run  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,^  in  one  of  her  celebrated  runs, 
we  observe,  that  for  thirty-five  days  out  of  the  fifty-three  days,  she  aver- 
aged lOj^  knots,  running  8,652  miles;  the  other  eighteen  days  in  which 
she  ran  1,993  miles  at  4}  knots,  would  have  been  run  in  ten  days,  and 
have  saved  four  hundred  miles  of  the  distance,  or  averaging  nearly  6| 
knots.  But  this  part  of  the  log  was  evidently  given  chiefly  to  show  his 
best  sailing ;  to  the  other  twenty-nine  days  of  his  run  steam  would  prob- 
ably have  been  much  more  observably  essential. 

But  since  these  are  among  the  best  runs  ever  made,  they  are  those 
least  likely  to  require  steam,  or  least  likely  to  show  its  necessities,  though 
we  see  its  great  advantages  very  forcibly. 

The  average  of  all  American  vessels  that  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
during  1860  is  187 J  days.  Of  course  some  of  these  made  intermediate 
ports,  some  were  dull  sailers,  and  some  had  extravagant  delays.    And 
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thirty'-six  vessels  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  that  followed 
Lieutenant  Maury's  instructions,  averaged  152  dajs  from  port  to  port 

The  average  passage  of  thirty-seven  clipper  ships  that  arrived  at  San 
Francisco,  from  our  Northern  Atlantic  ports,  from  January  Ist,  1851,  to 
April  1st,  1852,  is  124  daysi  Upon  this  fact  it  is  easy  to  establish  reliab- 
ly, a  general  average  of  from  eighty  to  eighty-five  days'  passage,  uniform, 
very  nearly,  in  time  with  steam.  In  1852  twenty-nine  vessels  averaged 
124  days  from  port  to  port. 

The  twenty-nine  best  passages  in  1851-52  averaged  111  days,  having 
followed  Lieutenant  Maury's  instructions ;  and  some  of  these  are  unequaled 
in  1853.  Now,  if  we  give  to  these  ships  only  the  number  of  days  of  fair 
winds  which  the  Flying-Cloud  had  out  of  her  short  run ;  and  an  average 
of  nine  knots,  then  twenty-five  days'  sail  and  steam  will  make  the  run  m 
seventy-four  days  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  We  should  even 
remember  that,  to  this  first  class  of  clipper  ships,  it  ip  not  to  the  inability 
to  run  well  in  fair  strong  winds  that  regularly  prevail  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  passages,  that  their  lengthy  average  and  irregular  runs  are 
attributable — for  their  logs  show  to  those  ports  uniformly  good  runs ;  but 
to  their  delays  by  calms,  faint  breezes,  and  adverse  winds,  which  are  en- 
tirely beyond  definite  consideration — for  to  these  ports  their  logs  show 
the  differences  and  otherwise  extraordinary  irregularities. 

Admitting,  then,  a  practical  alliance  with  steam,  that  shall  not  sensibly 
diminish  the  sailing  properties  of  the  ship — her  propelling  mechanism 
being  out  of  and  above  the  water,  just  as  naturally  as  the  oar  ^though  not 
like  It)  when  not  in  use — and  such  as  to  give  ordinarily  a  six-knot  run, 
and  we  have  further  very  reliable  data  upon  which  to  establish  the  cer- 
tainty of  74-day  average  passages,  which  is  just  two-thirds  of  the  111-day 
average. 

The  freight  due  to  the  machinery  and  coal  would,  of  course,  lessen  the 
available  freight  somewhat — but  should  not  equal  one-sixth ;  and  at  the 
furthest  could  not  exceed  one-sixth,  even  when  providing  for  more  than 
ordinarily  favorable  passages ;  therefore,  three  cargoes  by  sail  and  steam, 
each  less  by  one-sixth  of  sail  cargo,  equal  two-and-a-half  sail  cargoes ; 
and  three  sail  and  steam  passages  are  performed  in  the  same  time  as  two 
sail  passages  ;  hence,  the  aggregate  available  freight  capacity  is  increased 
over  that  of  its  sail  capacity  by  an  addition  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its  sail 
capacity,  (or  half  of  a  cargo)  in  the  time  of  every  two  sail  passages. 

The  increased  price  of  freight  due  to  so  greatly  shortened  and  reliably 
regular  passages,  would  much  more  than  cover  the  expenses  due  to  steam ; 
hence,  these  considerations  leave  a  net  increase  of  available  duty  to  each 
ship,  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  present  available  duty. 

In  the  return  passages  by  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  and  India,  the 
necessities  are  in  like  manner  pressing;  but  from  the  less  complete  know- 
ledge in  relation  to  these  routes,  we  cannot  tell  so  definitely  the  consider- 
ations properly  due  to  them. 

The  considerations  thus  far,  present  the  embarrassments  of  Sail  Com- 
merce as  we  are  to  hand  them  down  to  our  successors — to  the  future,  un- 
certain, irregular,  and  inefficient ;  or  else,  into  which  we  are  to  wreath 
the  laurels  of  relief  and  reform,  and  thus  hand  it  down  under  the  blessings 
of  a  skillful  culture,  which  shall  have  engrafted  to  its  powerful  body  a 
branch  which  draws  from  the  fountain-head  of  nature,  (the  coal  mines)  an 
additional  source  of  life,  so  as  to  insure  a  perpetual  vigor  through  an  alii- 
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ance  with  the  forces  of  Art,  when  the  gratuitous  forces  of  Nature  fail  to 
produce  a  constantly  efficient  progress. 

THE  DESIDERATA  OF  STEAM  COMMERCE. 

'  We  would  that  no  other  considerable  branch  of  Marine  Commerce  was 
stamped  with  equal  inefficiencies,  compared  with  what  they  should  be — - 
with  no  local  internal  debilities — with  no  crippled  locomotive  properties, 
and  with  no  constant  diseases  permeating  through  her  system ! 

When  Commerce  made  her  alliance  with  steam,  now  so  extensively 
developed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  her  successful  Prime  Minister 
(Fulton)  had  not  effected  the  alliance  with  the  then  as  now  well-known 
superior  branch  of  the  mechanical  system,  with  the  elder,  the  efficient 
Cornish  engine — and  not  with  the  inferior  branch,  which  had  been  weigh- 
ed in  the  scales  of  utility,  as  it  is  also  weighed  by  the  standard  of  science, 
and  **  found  wanting,"  with  the  younger  crank  engine. 

Under  the  reign  of  Watt  the  former  reached  that  high  pre-eminence  it 
has  ever  so  signally  held,  and  the  latter  received  its  birth ;  even  the  latter 
has,  therefore,  more  than  doubled  the  life  of  man  in  actual  profitable 
service — and  while  both  were  bom  to  very  different  spheres,  yet  both  are 
essential  to  fill  up  the  peculiarities  of  Providence ;  and  to  the  lighter 
duties  of  the  railways,  shops  of  industry  and  of  art,  the  former  makes  no 
pretense ;  while  to  the  heavy  duties  of  navigation  the  latter  has  less  pre- 
tense of  right,  or  merit,  than  it  has  to  the  heavy  mining  operations — since 
it  is  forced  to  ally  itself  with  an  unnatural  or  crippled  locomotion — while 
in  drainage  duty,  the  latter  and  the  former  possess  the  same  locomotive 
developments — the  same  double-acting  drainage  apparatus. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  notice  their  respective  spheres — and  that 
peculiar  to  the  Cornish  transmissive  principles,  is  to  develop  a  rectilineal 
motor  in  a  rectilineal  resultant.  The  reciprocation  of  the  motor  is  me- 
chanically immaterial. 

That  peculiar  to  the  crank  transmissive  principles  is  to  develop  a  recti- 
lineal motor  in  a  rotatory  resultant. 

But  in  steam  navigation  by  the  present  system  that  duty  becomes  two- 
fold ;  because  the  rotatory  resultant  from  the  piston  force  must,  by  the 
same  laws,  be  reconverted  to  a  rectilineal  resultant. 

Ordinarily,  these  conversions  are  under  the  simple  mechanical  laws, 
with  the  actions  and  transmissions  perpendicular  to  the  radii  of  the  ma- 
chines— hence  immaterial  how  often  multiplied;  but  not  so  in  steam 
navigation — for  these  laws  are  strictly  applicable  to  but  one  point  of  the 
actuating  forc<^  upon  the  crank,  (when  the  piston  connections  and  crank 
are  at  right  r  .es  to  each  other ;)  and  to  but  one  point  of  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  wheel  upon  the  vessel,  (when  the  action  upon  the  water  is 
parallel  to  the  run  of  the  vessel,  as  when  the  paddle  is  perpendicular  under 
the  center  of  the  shafL) 

Under  the  laws  of  simple  mechanics  the  phenomena  of  the  crank  en- 
gine are  impossible.  From  the  simple  transmissive  principles  of  the 
Cornish  engine,  a  miracle  could  only  develop  the  variable  impulsive  crank 
piston  stroke — hence,  no  sophistry  should  ever  cover  the  truth,  that  the 
one  develops  itself  under  the  laws  of  simple  forces ;  and  the  other  under 
the  laws  of  compound  forces,  or  of  diversified  developments.  Newton 
classifies  the  expansive  action  upon  the  piston,  and  its  development  upon 
the  crank,  as  under  the  compound  development  of  the  acting  and  a  de- 
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rived  reacdng  energy,  or  function ;  while  D'Alembert  classifies  it  as  simple 
diversified  developments ;  commonlv,  we  adopt  the  former,  though  an*- 
Ifiically  we  often  adopt  the  Utter.  Both  give  like  results  from  like  causes, 
and,  though  it  is  immaterial  by  which  we  speak,  the  former  will  be  the 
more  generalty  understood. 

Mr.  Tredgold  and  others  have  correctly  analyzed  these  values  and 
summed  up  the  resultants,  which  abstractly  equal  only  (.636]  six  hundred 
and  thirty-six  one-thousandths  of  the  primary:  But  practically,  Mr.  Tred- 
gold makes  them  nearly  (74)  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  primary.  (The 
Editorial  Appendix  Considerations  embody  only  one  part  of  the  essential 
l^nomena  of  the  crank  development,  hence  the  conclusions  are  irreliable. 
The  practical  considerations  by  Mr.  Bourne,  editor  of  the  "  Artisan  Club,'* 
and  other  reprints  of  the  same  considerations,  are  in  like  manner  incom- 
plete and  irreliable.*)  The  abstract  and  practical  differences  arise  from 
the  variable  expenditures  of  steam.  Abstractly,  an  equal  quantity  of  steam 
II  supposed  expended  to  each  variable  obliquity  of  action ;  practically,  this 
supposition  is  not  true — ^hence,  in  the  practical  considerations  we  take, 
(and  they  are  given  by  Mr.  Tredgold,)  the  acttuU  expenditures  to  each. 
Therefore,  when  no  steam  is  expended,  the  transmission  is  zero ;  when 
near  the  piston  extremes,  the  rotatory  force  is  very  small — science  meas- . 
tires  to  the  least  fraction  just  the  steam  that  develops  its  force  to  the 
least  possible  space  of  piston  motion,  or  to  its  greater  corre^onding  crank- 
pin  motion,  and  their  sum,  unerringly  througnont  its  stroke.  The  more 
exact  sum  than  is  given  by  Mr.  Tredgold,  equals  77}  per  cent  of  the 
primary,  independent  of  and  without  regard  to  friction. 

It  is  obviously  as  well  as  scientifically  true,  that  comparing  the  apparent 
piston  development,  when  acting  upon  the  crank,  with  the  crank-pin  devel- 
opment, is  like  comparing  one  drunken,  staggering  man  with  another, 
smce  both  have  drauK  of  ^e  same  debilitatingdrug ;  for  it  is  very  obvious 
that  if  the  piston  was  not  radically  intercepted,  its  velocity  would  be  uni- 
formly constant,  and  equal  to  its  velocity  at  the  most  rapid  part  of  its 
stroke.  Hence,  when  we  unnaturally  interpose  the  radial  interceptions  of 
the  crank  and  shaft  fixtures  to  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  which  would 
otherwise  be  not  less  than  that  of  its  most  rapid  point,  we  cannot  take  the 
lessened  velocity  as  the  velocity  due  to  an  unintercepted  development 

The  diffierence  between  the  rotatory  development  (or  the  apparent  pis- 
ton development)  and  the  actuating  primary  motion  (or  the  piston  devel- 
opment, if  always  at  right  angles  to  the  radius,)  equals  the  sum  of  all  the 
reactionary  developments,  derived  from  the  rectilineal  primary  to  produce 
the  force  of  rotation.  ,  ^j^ 

If  sophistry  could  always  cast  a  mantle,  as  she  has  sSmetimes  done, 
over  the  fact,  that  as  the  rotatory  pressure  is  lessened  by  the  obliquity  of 
action  to  the  radius,  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  lessened  also— then  the 
important  truth  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  crank-engine,  by  a  prodigal  waste 

*  Beeante  Uiey  take  ttie  grMter  eruik-pln  Telodty  oTer  the  aetiii]  plalon  Telocity  as  aa  ioereaaed 
TelecUy  due  to  Uie  obHqoe  adioas  opbn  the  craok,  whereas  Uie  piston^  actual  toIocUt  la  lesaeoed 
by  the  oblique  craak  imerceplioM,  below  the  velocity  due  to  the  ritton  In  perpendicubir  action  to 
ita  radtat  or  crank,  ki  the  aase  relatlooa  that  the  actual  piaton  velodty  la  leatened  below  the  crank- 
pin  Telocity.  Hence,  under  the  analytical  rotatory  presaures  without  the  fly-wheel  the  crank -pin 
velocity  is  unfform,  and  the  piston  Telocity  Tsriable  aa  In  practice ;  therefore*  we  add  the  fly-wbeel 
to  reaiore  an  eqnUihrlans  reloeity  cf  eraak-pin  between  the  Tarlable  analytical  rotatory  preasursa 
and  the  uniform  practical  load ;  which  ukes  force  from  the  active  plston^enter,  as  the  steam  la 
•xpeoded  faster,  aad  addaftMnnto  the  dead-eenters,  aa  tha  aaUbna  Wad  exceeds  the  pressttra  of 

atioa. 
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of  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  actuation  upon  the  piston,  as  practically 
proved  and  well  known  in  the  mining  districts,  which  has  staggered  the 
'indiscriminate  mind,  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  although  it  admits  a 
truth  for  which  it  cannot  account. 

It  is  even  presumptive  to  suppose,  if  unprejudiced  by  sophistry  or  indif- 
ference as  to  the  truth,  that  the  unnatural  phenomena  in  mechanics  devel- 
oped by  the  crank-engine,  in  that  it  twice  to  every  piston  stroke  acts 
lengthwise  of  its  radius  of  transmission,  and  twice  through  all  possible 
angles  to  it,  only  one  of  which  equals  the  directly  transmisaive  action,  as 
when  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  can,  notwithstanding  the  direct  positive 
contradiction,  equal  the  development  if  the  piston  was  always  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  radius. 

Omitting  the  rigid  scientific  proof^  we  state  simply  its  results^  which  are 
that  only  77^  per  cent  of  the  actuating  motion  upon  the  piston  is  avail- 
able upon  the  paddle  wheels  or  screw  propeller  of  a  steamer,  the  difierence 
being  just  as  absolutely  unavailably  developed  as  if  so  much  of  the  steam 
escaped  through  the  safety-valve  of  the  Gomish  engine. 

UNNATURAL   PROPELLINO    8T8TKM8. 

• 

Again,  in  the  alliance  of  steam  and  Commerce,  the  most  unnatural  phi- 
losophy of  locomotion  seemed  to  pervade  the  eminently  practical  genius 
of  Fulton.  Our  propelling  systems  have  ever  been  disowned  by  nature, 
and  they  are  obviously  the  paraphernalia  of  man ;  for  nature  would  have 
endowed  Commerce  with  far  more  efiScient  locomotion,  as  with  but  one  ' 
exception  she  has  the  entire  locomotive  creation — the  exception  being  that 
class  of  which  it  was  declared,  ^^  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust^ 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.'' 

Having  a  primary  motion  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  is  required 
in  the  speed  of  the  vessel — reciprocation  in  navigation  is  immaterial,  or 
rather  is  favorable — it  is  surprising  that  we  complicate  the  production  of 
the  speed  by  the  most  wasteful  and  unnatural  mechanical  media. 

From  the  first  unnatural  development  we  have  a  rotatory  resultant  en- 
feebled by  an  exhaustion  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  producing  vitality ; 
but  the  second  unnatural  development  is  also  enfeebling  and  exhausting. 

Like  the  frog,  introduced  to  adl  schoolboys^  that  could  jump  three  feet 
in  his  progress  out  of  the  well  every  day,  though  he  could  not  avoid  fall- 
ing back  one  foot  eveir  night,  the  paddle  wheels  of  the  noble  steamer  go 
horizontally  back — "  slip  "  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  as  fast  as  her  hull 
goes  forward.  A  river  "  slip "  of  one-sixth  the  velocity  of  the  eflective 
pressure  of  her  paddles  equals  one-fifth  of  the  vessel's  run ;  and  one-fiflh 
slip  equals  one-fourth  run,  and  one-third  slip  equals  one-half  the  run  : 
hence,  so  much  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheels  as  is  developed  to 
produce  the  horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels  cannot,  of  course,  be  developed 
m  the  horizontal  slip  of  the  vessel  or  her  speed.  When  she  is  fast  at 
anchor,  to  her  wharf,  or  aground,  her  whole  motive  power  is  thus  devel- 
oped in  the  slip  of  her  wheels. 

The  slip  of  tne  screw  propeller  exceeds  that  of  the  wheel  and  is  second- 
ary to  it  in  transmitting  the  rotatory  power  to  the  vessel ;  hence,  we  shall 
not  further  allude  to  it 

In  the  wheels  there  is  an  additional  slip,  or  cycloidal  slip,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheels  and  the  horizontal  motion  of 
the  vessel,  and  arises  from  the  constant  passing  of  the  unending  series  of 
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flotts  from  the  water's  surfiu^e  down  to  their  lowest  immersion  and  up 
again  to  the  surface ;  hence,  each  float  is  far  more  embarrassed  in  its  duties 
sdJ  complicated  in.  the  development  of  its  actuating  force  than  was  the 
frog  in  his  retrograde  movements ;  and  what  is  true  of  each  float  is  true 
of  all 

But  the  unnatural  developments  are  more  than  twofold ;  and  the  third 
is  the  radial  action  of  the  wheels  upon  the  w^ter  and  their  oblique  re- 
transmitted action  upon  the  vessel,  by  which  we  have  a  constant  series  of 
very  unnatural  developments.  So  unnatural,  that  in  the  Trans-Atlantio 
steamers  at  their  usual  or  average  immersion,  the  first  or  surface  entering 
paddles  would,  if  the  vessel  was  as  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water, 
raise  it  into  the  air  at  the  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  the  surflEu^e  of  the 
water ;  so,  too,  the  leaving  paddles,  if  fully  resisted  and  not  counteracted 
by  its  buoyancy,  would  submerge  the  ship  at  the  same  angle  ;  and  thus  in- 
die  dipping  floats,  we  have  an  increasing  series  of  available  actions  upon 
the  vessel  as  the  obliquities  grow  less  and  less,  until  parallel  to  the  vessel's 
nm ;  and  a  diminishing  series  in  the  rising  paddles,  as  the  obUquities  in-, 
crease. 

Another  unnatural  development  of  the  wheels  is  their  excess  o^  or  un* 
natural  travel  in  the  air.  Each  float  is  compelled  to  move  about  three 
miles  in  ocean  steamers,  and  about  five  miles  in  river  steamers,  in  order 
that  they  may  aid  to  move  the  ship  one  mile,  less  the  horizontal  slip  of 
the  wheels.  Now  it  is  no  inconsiderable  development  of  their  motive 
power  which  whirls  these  high  wheels  through  'the  air,  made  very  dense 
by  the  water  thrown  through  and  pervading  every  nook  and  crook  of  the 
houses.  Evidently,  the  per  centage  of  this  power  is  much  greater  in  river 
than  in  ocean  steamers,  and  but  light  in  slow  steamers. 

The  last,  though  not  least  unnatural  development,  is  in  her  far  too 
diminutive  resisting  area. 

Experiment,  guided  by  the  best  judgment  of  men,  has  established  that 
about  one  hundred  square  inches  are  necessary  as  the  area  of  an  oar- 
blade  best  suited  to  resist,  and  be  otherwise  available  to  a  man's  power  in 
rowing. 

Now,  if  we  may  illustrate  the  propelling  system  by  the  published  data 
and  logs  of  the  Collins  steamer  Pacific,  we  find  that  she  has  to  each  wheel 
of  35.6  ft.  diameter,  28  floats,  each  10.6  ft.  by  21.5  in.,  of  which  7  are  im- 
mersed upon  an  average  to  each  wheel ;  and  that  their  average  dip,  or  at 
half  coal,  is  7  ft  All  immersed  floats,  therefore,  average  263^  square  fL 
of  propelling  surface,  or  37,926  square  inches.  . 

For  several  passages  each  way  she  averaged  1,828  effective  horses' 
power.  Now,  if  we  take  each  effective  horse  power  as  equal  to  nine  men, 
then  her  motive  power  upon  her  pistons  equaled  an  army  of  16,452  labor- 
ing men. 

Deducting  the  reactionary  development  through  the  obliquities  upon 
the  crank  of  22}  per  cent,  which,  in  addition  to  the  extra  friction  due  to 
the  oblique  actions  over  direct  actions,  equals  25  per  cent,  and  we  have 
an  eflfective  rotatory  power  upon  the  wheels  of  12,339  men.  Hence,  we 
have  to  each  man's  power  only  3j-  square  inches  of  immersed  propelling 
surface  from  both  wheels. 

Having  28  floats  per  wheel  and  7  immersed,  it  is  evident  we  have  twice 
this  area  immersed  per  stroke,  or  only  6|  square  inches  to  each  man's 
power  per  piston  stroKe,  or  only  i^  of  that  due  to  a  rowman. 

There  la  still  an  important  consideration  in  these  relations,  in  that  the 
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oar  acts  steadily  and  effectually  upon  the  inertia  of  the  water  parallel  to  its 
boat^s  run,  while  the  float  of  the  wheel  acts  from  a  dipping  angle  of  45  de- 
grees to  an  equal  leaving  angle,  so  that  the  water  is  stirred  to  a  perfect 
froth. 

Increasing  the  area  of  the  paddles  does  not  remedy  these  embarrass- 
ments, for,  owing  to  the  great  cycloidal  slip,  the  water  is  churned  by  the 
unending  series  of  entering  and  passing  floats  to  a  mere  foam ;  and  the 
present  size,  in  their  cycloidal  movement,  presents  two  horizontal  surfaces 
to  each  wheel,  and  wider  floats  would  rather  shut  past  each  other,  as  win- 
dow blinds,  and  would  encumber  the  dipping  and  lifting  of  the  floats,  and 
increase  the  water  thrown  through  the  wheel-houses,  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  power  required  to  drive  the  returning  floats  against  tne  air  and 
wheel-house  spray.  In  these  considerations,  we  may  not  take  the  variable 
relation  of  the  floats  as  if  in  simple  circular  rotation  at  the  whar(  but  in 
their  peculiar  changes  due  to  their  horizontal  velocity. 

The  resistance,  therefore,  to  the  known  power  upon  the  wheels,  under 
liie  most  favorable  considerations,  does  not  equal  one-fifteenth  the  resist- 
ance we  find  essential  in  rowing ;  and  however  signally  it  implicates  the 
mechanical  skill  of  the  system,  it  is  just  as  if  we  would  give  the  "  White- 
hall "  rowmen  oar-blades  only  one-fifteenth  of  their  present  surface,  or  less 
t^n  the  flat  of  a  man's  hand ;  and  it  only  equals,  to  each  effective  horse- 
power upon  the  wheels,  three-fifths  of  an  oar-blade. 

THE    PADDLE-WHEEL   DEVELOPMENTS. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  very  unnatural  mechanical  arrangements,  we 
find  a  large  development  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheel — 1st,  in  pro- 
ducing the  horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels ;  2d,  in  producing  the  cycloidal 
«lip ;  dd,  in  producing  a  horizontal  run  from  the  oblique  actions  upon  the 
vessel ;  and,  4th,  the  residuary  development,  .which  is  only  available  in  the 
run  of  the  vessel. 

To  illustrate  these  developments  by  the  published  data  and  logs  of  the 
Collins  steamer  Pacific,  we  find  that  in  several  passages  each  way  she 
made  214,303  double  strokes  of  piston,  or  revolutions  of  wheels ;  hence  the 
mean  effective  pressure  of  her  paddles  moved  in  rotation  3,810  geographi- 
cal miles,  while  the  ship's  run  was  only  3,098  miles,  showing  a  horizontal 
slip  of  the  wheels  of  712  miles,  or  23  per  cent  of  the  ship's  run. 

Her  cycloidal  slip  is,  of  course,  much  greater,  as  it  covers  the  passage  of 
each  float  from  the  surface  to  its  deepest  dip  and  up  again  to  the  suiface. 
It  js  difficult  to  determine  this  slip  actually  or  relatively,  precisely,  yet  it 
obviously  equals  nearly  half  the  run  of  the  wheels. 

The  development  by  the  oblique  lifting  action  upon  the  weight  ot  the 
vessel,  and  the  depressing  action  upon  its  buoyancy  by  the  radial  floats,  we 
can  readily  determine,  and  in  the  Pacific's  relations  equals  12  per  cent  of 
the  actions  which  tend  to  produce  the  run  of  the  ship. 

Whatever  is  developed  to  produce  the  slip  of  her  paddles  cannot,  of 
course,  enter  into  the  propelling  actions  upon  the  ship,  no  more  than  the 
power  used  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  a  machine  can  be  again  used. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  and  it  is  a  highly  important  question — 
What  is  that  quantity  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wneels  developed  in 
producing  their  slip  ? 

In  propelling,  the  water  acts  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  motive-power,  the  same 
as  if  we  stood  m  a  boat  and  pushed  against  the  wharf;  but  if  the  boat  is 
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&stp  and  we  row,  the  power  is  developed  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  oar; 
and  if  the  resistance  to  the  oar  just  equals  that  to  the  boat,  then  the  mo- 
tive-power will  be  equally  developed  in  the  slip  6f  the  oar  and  the  slip  of 
the  boat     The  water  is,  therefore,  a  mutual  restorative  of  equilibriums. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  horizontal  resistance  to  the  oar,  or 
floats,  into  its  motion,  equals  the  horizontal  resistance  of  the  vessel  into  its 
motion,  ^supposing  all  actions  parallel  to  her  run ;)  and  when  the  resist- 
ance to  tne  oar  is  immovable  or  infinite,  as  when  the  boat  is  free,  and  we 
act  upon  the  wharf,  or  when  the  boat  is  fast  and  we  a^t  upon  the  water, 
which  is  movable,  then  the  immovable  resistance  constitutes  a  perfect  me- 
chanical fulcrum.  And  it  is  further  evident  that  when  both  resistances  are 
movable,  the  resistances  will  be  inversely  as  their  velocities.  This  obvious- 
ly arises  from  the  equilibro-restorative  medium,  under  which  the  actuating 
power  is  free  to  be  diverted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  lesser  resistance — 
therefore,  the  power  is  increased  to  the  lesser  resistance,  just  as  the  resist- 
ance is  lessened. 

Hence,  the  quantities  of  motive-power  developed  upon  their  respective 
resistances,  is  as  their  respective  velocities. 

[This  law  and  its  conditions  should  not  be  improperly  confounded  with 
the  general  law  under  other  conditions,  that  the  resistances  to  bodies  in 
water  is  as  the  squares  of  their  velocities,  for  their  variable  conditions  har- 
monize them ;  for  if  the  powers  were  independent,  and  not  mutually,  re- 
storatively,  variable  inversely  as  the  resistances,  then  the  powers  developed 
upon  the  respective  resistances  would  be  as  the  squares  of  their  velocities.] 

These  considerations  present  reliably  the  general  relations  of  the  actual 
motive-power  developed,  respectively,  in  the  horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels 
and  the  run  of  the  vessel,  of  both  of  which  we  have  tangible  data. 

From  difficulties  pertaining  to  reliable  data  in  relation  to  the  cycloidai 
slip,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  the  horizontal*  slip  covers  the  legit- 
imate conaequences  of  this  slip,  we  may  omit  a  specific  computation  of  it, 
preferring  to  come  short  of  the  real  disadvantages  of  the  system,  rather 
than  to  give  any  uncertain  relations,  or  to  exaggerate  them.  If,  however, 
there  was  no  horizontal  slip,  then  the  friction  of  the  cycloidai  slip  to  trans- 
AUantic  steamers  would  be  an  independent  and  not  an  unimportant 

We  may  present,  therefore,  confidently  knowing  that  it  is  below  the 
actual,  practical  disadvantages,  the  following  computation  of  the  variable 
developments  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

INSFyiCIBNCT   Ot   BTEAMXB   ^^PACIFIo's"   WHEELS. 

We  have,  as  reliable  data,  of  the  Pacific's  published  log — 

1st.  That  the  horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels  is  to  the  speed  of  the  ship  aa 
712  ia  to  8,008,  or  as  23-lOOths  of  1  is  to  1. 

2d.  That  the  motive-power  developed  by  the  constantly  variable  re- 
actiona  upon  the  vessel  to  produce  a  horizontal  resultant  power,  equals 
12-lOOths  of  all  the  retransmitted  actions  upon  the  ship. 

3d.  That  the  motive-power  developed  in  the  speed  of  the  ship  equala 
88-lOOtha  of  all  the  actions  upon  the  vessel. 

Gonftequently,  omitting  the  other  developments,  it  is  evident — 

Ist  Tpat  the  development  in  the  velocity  of  the  ship  is  less  than  the 
■am  of  all  the  actions  upon  the  ship  by  12  per  cent  of  tiieir  sum. 

2d.  That  the  sum  of  the  actions  upon  the  vessel  is  less  than  the  rotatory 
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power  of  the  wheels,  by  the  development  which  produces  the  slip  of  the 
wheels. 
I^  therefore,  we  let  a+6+c  equal  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheels ;  and 

a  equal  the  power  producing  the  slip  of  the  wheels ; 

h  equal  the  power  developed  by  the  oblique  actions  upon  the  ship,  to 

produce  the  ship's  velocity ;  , 

c  equal  the  power  producing  the  velocity  of  the  vessel ; 

then  a  equals  23  per  cent  of  c  ;  and  since  h+c  equals  the  action  upon  the 
vessel,  h  equals  1*2  per  cent  of  6+c,  and  c  equals  88  per  cent  of  6+c. 
Hence  tnese  values  are  represented  thus : — 

a  equals  16.83  per  cent  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheels; 
h      "        0.98  (or  10)  per  ct 
c       "      73.19  (73J) 

Their  sum  equaling  the  full  power  of  the  wheels. 

a-[-6,  equal  to  26.81  per  cent  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  wheels,  equals 
the  unavailable  power,  or  the  mechanical  loss,  while  c  equals  the  available 
power. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  these  unavailable  developments  do  not  cover  all 
that  are  unavailable ;  and  that  the  available  developments  given  are  still 
considerably  larger  than  is  actually,  practically  true. 

We  have,  then,  summarily,  the  steamer  Pacific's  developments,  thus : — 

1st  77.25  per  cent  of  the  actuating  power  upon  her  pistons  available 

upon  her  wheels ; 
2d.   66.54  per  cent  of  the  actuating  power  upon  her  pistons  available  in 

her  speed ; 
dd.   43.46  per  cent  of  the  actuating  power  upon  her  pistons  unavailable,  or 

mechanically  lost 

These  values  accrue  without  any  regard  to  the  known  losses  by  extra 
friction  due  to  the  oblique  strains  over  directly  transmissive  actions  upon 
the  crank ;  by  the  power  developed  in  the  cycloidal  slip  in  addition  to  the 
horizontal  slip  of  the  wheels ;  and  by  the  power  developed  in  the  unnat- 
ural action  of  so  many  paddles  against  the  air  and  wheel-house  spray. 

From  these  reliable  principles  and  facts,  it  is  hardly  problematical  that 
of  the  actual  motive-power  developed  in  the  Collins  steamers,  not  over 
one-half  is  available  in  their  speed.  Most  susceptible  of  positive  proof  is 
the  fact,  that  nearly  one-half  of  their  motive-power  is  entirely  unavailable 
in  their  speed  or  economy. 

The  simple,  effectual  developments  of  the  Cornish  transmission  and  row- 
boat  propulsion,  when  properly  united  by  mechanical  or  inventive  skill,  are 
to  succeed  these  very  unnatural  and  inefficient  developments. 

The  losses  that  accrue  by  slip  and  otherwise  to  the  wheels  of  the  first 
class  of  light-draft  river  steamers,  only  equal  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
their  rotatory  power. 

The  aggregate  power  available  in  their  speed  equals  about  two-thirds  of 
their  primary  actuating  power. 

These  summary  considerations  present  in  plain  facts,  obvious  and  scien- 
tific truths,  the  strongest  and  most  urgent  incentives  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  to  investigate  the  present,  and  seek  of  science,  genius,  and  practi- 
cal skill  those  improvements  that  shall  elevate  this  department  to  that  of 
the  general  enterprises  of  the  age. 
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Irt.  11.— TIB  FiKlD  OP  THB  AIIZOR/ 

nUCTUniAL  AMrmCT  or  rar  HlMUMFn— BKLATtONI  WITB  TBB  AMASOM— ATLAMTIC  tic  IUTUBAIi 
•VTLIT  or  WKITCBH  KMrTH  AMBBlCA^TBg  rKBMAHBIIT  BBBIOB  Of  COBMBRCIAL  BOrEBMACT— 
MSCBimOR  or  TBB  TBB  AMABOI— rorOLATlON,  rBODOCTCt  ABO  TKAOB  or  ITS  TALI.BT— rBKVf 
•OUVIA,  BBaSIL,  UrOB  ITS  rBBB  BAVIOATIOB. 

The  development  of  the  great  Mississippi  System  of  the  United  States 
— with  all  its  mighty  gatherings  of  waters — the  interminable  area  of  its 
drain — the  measureless  bulk  and  variety  of  the  products  borne  downward 
by  its  hundred  conveying  tides — and  the  limitless  expansive  capacity  of 
itB  harvests — overshadowing  as  it  does  all  other  commercial  and  industrial 
enginery  combined  by  nature  and  art  within  the  country — with  all  its  dis- 
tinctness and  entirety  as  compared  with  other  fluvial  organizations — ^is  not . 
yet^  in  itself,  either  in  its  wonderful  present,  or  in  the  ma^itude  of  its  giant 
prospective,  a  thing  complete.  Such  is  the  fact  now ;  although  there  has 
Deen  a  time  within  the  brief  period  of  our  national  existence,  when  a  mind 
of  unusually  penetrative  force,  in  an  unusual  eflfort  of  that  superior  fore- 
sight, was  reouired  to^discem  what  nature  had  endeavored  so  plainly  to 
point  out  to  the  empire-founders  of  middle  North  America :  that  this  elon- 
gated sea  with  all  its  articulations,  composed,  and  could  compose,  no  more 
uan  one  navigation  system,  essential  in  its  wholeness  to  the  greatness,  the 
power,  wealth,  age,  even  the  safety  of  the  single  nation  here  established — 
that  it  was  but  the  complement  of  their  magnificent  reach  of  ocean-shore, 
and  was  indispensible  to  the  full  realization  of  these  unequaled  coast- 
advantages. 

Nature,  in  her  primeval  arrangements  of  the  territorial  surface,  as  well 
asjpre-ordainin^  the  magnitude  of  nations,  marking  out  with  most  in- 
t4%^ble  lines  the  boundaries  by  which  they  should  he  legitimately  and  to 
a  degree  per  force  circumscribed,  has  also  measurably  indicated  the  extent 
and  intimacy  of  their  outward  correspondence.  Not  that  there  are  estab- 
lished, in  these  respects,  unvarying  limits  for  all  states  and  conditions  of 
men.  We  adhere  with  some  emphasis  to  the  modem  idea  that  the  expan- 
Bon  of  a  nation^s  domain,  and  the  extension  of  its  intercourse  may  safely 
and  advanta^ously  correspond  with  the  force  and  activity  of  its  govermentu, 
its  commercial,  its  social,  in  short,  of  its  civilizing  machinery.  Barriers  invin- 
eible  to  rude  tribes,  have  scarcely  the  air  of  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  union 
or  correspondence  of  partially  civilized  communities.  Walls  higher,  thicker, 
stronger,  are  by  the  power  of  a  superior  enlightenment,  transpierced,  and 
riddled  with  intelligence-holes,  until  the  honey-combed  fabric  offers  no  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  the  sun-light,  and  the  mutual  sympathies 
of  mutual  interests  ffnd  unreserved  interchange.  Before  the  progress  of 
human  improvement  all  forti^sses  of  national  limitation,  except  a  few  eter- 
nal barricades,  designed  from  the  first  to  maintain  immutable  separation  of 
certain  major  divisions  of  the  earth,  vanish,  as  the  endless  distances  and 
insurmountable  bights  of  the  child  become  trifling  feasibilities  to  the 
man. 

Proportioned  then  to  the  state  of  the  subject  people,  there  are  natural 

*  KspUrtUn  #/  a«  VaU^g  oftUAmaz»n^  nwle  imdor  direeUon  ofUie  Navy  Department,  by  Wm . 
Lbwm  Hbbbdob  and  Labobbb  Gibbob,  LtoateaaaU  Uniled  SUtea  Nbtj.    Part.  I.    Bj  Uealonant 
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laws  regulative  of  the  extent  of  national  domain  and  correspondence.  One 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Physical  Geography,  could  such  a  on«  have  ex- 
isted hefore  the  division  of  the  race  into  these  minor  families,  might  have 
delineated  upon  a  map  of  the  world  the  actual  boundary  and  correspondence- 
lines  of  many  nations  as  at  present  existing,  especially  of  such  as  have  for 
ages  maintained  unchanged  social  condition  and  frontier,  and  could  have 
indicated  the  sort  of  neutral  space  within  which  the  wavy  partition-threads 
of  others  might  oscillate. 

Within  the  New  World,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  we  inhabit, 
although  there  exist  hedges  suflScient  for  the  confinement  of  an  uncivilized 
or  lethargic  population,  nature  had. pre-arranged  a  physical  system  which, 
under  the  occupation  of  the  intellectually  robust  people  who  established  the 
mid-continental  colonization,  was  certain  to  afford  a  development  of  em- 
pire and  of  intercourse  entirely  beyond  the  scale  of  European  magnitudes. 
Notwithstanding  early  jealousies  and  a  somewhat  morbid  tenacity  of  their 
segregate  provincialism,  the  certainty  of  fusion  throughout  the  long  range 
of  English  plantations,  eventuating  in  the  formation  of  a  country  embracing 
nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  temperate  North  America,  and  the  width  of 
the  Cis-Alleghanian  belt,  was  very  early  evident.  The  French  conceived 
the  gigantic  scheme  of  a  colonial  dominion  extending  all  the  way  by  the 
grand  line  of  water-courses  between  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  scheme  was  no  vagary.  Soon  after  our 
independence,  the  mistrustful  forebodings  with  which  many  had  regarded 
the  whole  transmontane  region,  were  forced  to  give  way ;  our  vast  coast 
and  numerous  Atlantic  bays  and  rivers  afforded  an  insufficient  commercial 
accommodation.  The  finger  of  destiny  pointed  to  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
entire  trunk,  with  the  whole  immensity  of  its  western  tributaries  becoming 
ours,  it  was  converted  from  a  border  stream  into  the  great  central  nerve  of 
the  country.  ^i 

It  requires,  at  the  present  time,  no  more  penetration  than  led  to  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  embouchure  and  farther  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
see  that  the  wholeness  which  that  object  appeared  to  comprise  was  only  ap- 
parent. The  view  then  taken,  broad  as  it  was,  corresponded  only  with  the 
comparatively  narrow  interest  of  a  near  future.  The  Mississippi,  in  all  ita 
magnificence  of  volume,  its  immensity  of  explored,  improved,  steam-nav- 
igated secondaries,  with  their  city-crowned,  life-stirring  banks,  though  as 
regards  political  dominion,  it  may  have  completed  all  presently  necessary 
amplitude  of  our  circle,  is  yet,  as  regards  the  range  of  our  iniercoursej  as 
much  an  imperfection  as  was  the  Monongahela  before.  It  is  as  much  a 
fragment  of  a  great  river  system,  as  is  at  present  the  Kanzas  or  the  Wa- 
chita. 

North  America  is  not,  in  itself,  a  perfect  division  of  the  earth — at  least, 
if  ever  such,  it  has  ceased  to  be  longer.  It  is  a  half-continent,  joined  to 
its  twin-section  by  the  Siamese  ligament  of  Darien,  and  within  this 
complement  of  the  North  the  Mississippi  finds  its  correspondent — the 
Amazon. 

Between  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  Africa,  or  of  Asia  and  Europe,  as 
the  Indus,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  there  may  be  no  especial  relationship,  but 
it  is  not  thus  with  the  two  great  streams  of  America.  Rising  in  the  same 
wonderful  chain  of  mountains  that  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Terra 
del  Fuego,  forming  the  common  backbone  of  both  divisions,  these  running 
seas  partake  fully  of  the  grandeur  of  their  source.    Starting  forward  in 
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CQBtrarjr  directions,  they  approach  toward  each  other  at  everj  step  of 
their  progress,  and  disembogue  their  floods,  at  length,  in  the  same  great 
ocean. 

The  one  has  brought  down  the  wealth  gathered  from  the  heart  of  North 
America,  the  other  toould  deposit  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  within  easj 
lesch  of  our  Commerce,  had  the  burden  been  committed  to  its  tide,  all  the 
inestimable  wealth  of  torrid  America,  in  its  whole  equinoctial  length.  Nor 
does  it  end  with  connecting  thus  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific  with  the 
Atlantic  Streams  like  these  are  not  immediately  lost,  even  in  the  profun- 
dity of  the  ocean.  The  tide  of  the  Amazon,  on  reaching  the  sea,  turns  to 
the  nordiward,  and  pushing  its  way  through,  or  bearing  along  with  it,  the 
obstructing  portions  of  the  seemingly  inert  mass,  passes  the  coast  of  Gui- 
ana, and  penetrating  the  same  archipelago  to  which  the  Mississippi  volume 
bsBtens  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  meets  and  mingles  with  its  brother-tide 
at  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  thence  along  the  Gulf  Stream  they  rush  to- 
gether— skirting,  as  it  were,  a  large  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  bending  out,  finally,  toward  the  other  hemisphere,  with  which  the  con- 
cerns of  agencies  of  intercourse  so  vast  could  not  fail  of  close  connection, 
were  the  relationship  less  plainly  indicated.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
Miasissipp]  on  a  ficir  more  extended  scale,  with  a  much  vaster  ampli- 
tude of  drain,  larger  and  more  numerous  branches,  a  longer  course,  and 
more  remote  termini  than  it  had  been  usual  to  embrace  m  our  contem- 
plation. 

The  Amazon  has  been  heard  of  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  very 
miiversal  school-boy  knowledge,  derived  from  the  rudimental  epitomes  of 
geography,  of  its  great  length ;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  anacondas  of  that 
nei^borhood,  pictured  in  the  manual  as  winding  about  traveler,  horse,  and 
tree,  their  abundant  folds,  and  preparing  to  follow  this  exhibition  of  affec- 
tion by  swallowing  the  former  two  whole,  are  more  particularly  remem- 
bered. Serious  inquirers  after  cosmographical  information,  the  travelers 
in  gazetteers,  the  drawing-room  companions  of  Humboldt,  Hakluyt,  Von 
Tachudi,  Castlenau,  and  their  colaborers,  had  admired  the  wonderful  liber- 
ality with  which  nature  has  distributed  her  favors  in  that  region,  and  would 
have  gone  to  behold  it,  had  it  not  been  farther  off*  than  the  nearest  public 
square.  Merchants  well  posted  up  in  the  opportunities  and  prospective 
achievements  of  their  profession,  have  admired  the  magnificence  of  the 
oommercial  field  here  inviting,  so  long  ineffectively,  the  resort  of  enterprise. 
Politicians,  have,  at  times,  deemed  it  a  subject  well  worthy  of  their  specu- 
lations. Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  during  his  administration,  attempted  a 
politico-commercial  alliance  with  the  South  American  republics,  which^ 
nad  it  succeeded,  would  certainly  have  had  important  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  the  Amazon  region.  No  succeeding  administration  re- 
vived the  project  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  until  very  lately,  although  some  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  our  South  American  relations,  the  means  ci 
best  advancing  our  commercial  interests  in  that  quarter,  seem  to  have 
entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  the  whole  body  of  our  officials.  The 
late  administration,  so  particularly  attentive  to  all  prospects  of  extending 
the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  had  the  credit  of  making,  after  so 
long  neglect,  a  fresh  move  in  this  matter.  '  The  direct  subject  of  the 
Anuuson  as  a  new  field  for  our  commercial  enterprise,  was  taken  into 
serious  consideration  by  Mr.  Fillmore's  cabinet,  and  in  1851,  a  practical 
tthibition  was  made  of  this  interest^  in  the  shape  of  a  survey,  made  by 
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LieatenantQ  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  of  the  navy,  under  very  full  and  par- 
ticular instructions  from  the  department,  directing  a  complete  explora- 
tion of  the  Amazon  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  products,  resources,  condition,  and  prospects,  of  the 
region  about  that  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Amazon  itself  takes  its  rise  in  Peru,  and  some  of  its  principal 
branches  flow  wholly  through  that  country,  while  others  have  their  source 
within  its  limits,  or  within  those  of  Bolivia.  A  particular  interest  at- 
taches to  the  expedition  from  the  large  explorations  necessary  vnthin 
these  countries,  the  fame  of  whose  mineral  wealth  had  reached  every 
corner  of  the  world,  when  California  and  Australia  were  buried  hun- 
dreds of  years  within  the  womb  of  futurity,  and  whose  wealth  pur- 
chased for  them  at  least  an  historic  notoriety,  inciting  as  it  did  the 
deeds  of  unhallowed  daring  and  of  ensanguined  victory,  performed  by 
the  few  volunteers  of  Spain.  Although  treasures  so  immense  have 
been  drawn  from  their  mines,  in  the  drain  of  three  centuries,  furnishing 
80  vast  a  portion  of  the  present  currency .  of  the  world,  and  affecting, 
beyond  all  calculation,  the  increase  of  Commerce,  of  the  arts,  of  wealth, 
of  intelligence,  of  individual  comfort,  of  national  revenue  and  strength, 
over  almost  the  whole  earth's  surface,  yet  the  source  is  unexhausted. 
Nay,  the  field  would  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  opened.  Peru  and 
Bolivia  are  as  rich  as  ever.  Mines  which  were  formerly  worked  lie 
idle  now,  merely  for  the  want  of  means  to  continue  operations — of 
machinery,  of  money,  and  above  all,  of  an  enterprise  akin,  to  the  spirit 
of  Yankee  effort;  while  there  are  veins  yet  untouched,  of  both  gold 
and  silver,  scattered  through  their  mountains,  and  auriferous  sands 
along  their  gulches,  which  promise  to  rival  all  the  abundance  of  the 
palmiest  treasure-exporting  days  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.    . 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  countries  lie  upon  the  Amazonian  slope  of 
the  Andes,  the  average  distance  between  the  mountains  and  the  Pacific 
tea-coast  not  being  above  sixty  miles,  while  the  width  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, descending  towards  central  South  America,  can  be  nowhere  less 
than  three  hundred,  and  must  in  many  parts  exceed  six  hundred  miles. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these  countries,  then,  is  completely 
debarred,  and  forever,  f^om  the  privilege  of  the  Pacific  There  are, 
indeed,  some  comparatively  feasible  passages  across  the  Cordilleras,  but 
these  are  few,  and  so  remote  to  most  portions,  and  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  passages  themselves  by  land,  (for  almost  all  joumepng  in 
ihU  direction  must  be  by  land,)  is  so  great,  that  they  must  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  anything  but  a  very  small  and  unprofitable  communication 
with  the  coast. 

Nor  under  the  nature  of  the  country,  is  it  possible  that  there  can 
ever  be  any  system  of  roads  established,  either  for  mule  or  steam  car- 
riage, which  can  effect  the  interdicted  connection.  So  continuous  is  the 
great  chain  planted  as  an  eternal  barrier  along  every  inch  of  sea-coast, 
•0  multiplied,  broad,  and  close  are  the  parallel  ranges  seated  inwardly 
of  this,  and  seeming  to  occupy  half  the  whole  area  of  Peru,  especially, 
that  one  observing  the  map  may  discover  at  a  glance,  that  nature  has  put 
her  positive  inhibition  upon  the  communication  of  these  parts  of  America 
with  the  Paci^c,  which  their  propinquity  to  that  ocean  would  else  insure ; 
and  that  she  has  effectively  guarded  the  supremacy  of  her  mandate. 
Qn  the  other  hand,  the  long  slopes,  the  vast  inclining  planes,  and  the 
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nraltitndinous,  broad,  deep,  swift,  and  lengthy  streams,  all  hastening  to 
join  the  King  of  Rivers,  invite,  with  temptations  such  nature  as  seldom 
offers,  aye,  command,  and  must  enforce  communication  with  the  remote 
ocean  that  washes  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  In  the  direction 
sflsnmed  by  its  rivers,  must  the  main  current  of  a  nation's  intercourse, 
of  the  land  as  well  as  water,  be  established ;  and  when,  in  these  two 
countriea,  scarce  a  drop  of  all  the  immense  floods  shed  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes,  is  able,  though  following  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
mqun tains  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  effect  a  western  passage  through 
that  wall,  and  merge  with  the  Pacific,  it  is  certainly  plain  enough  that 
if  the  Peruvians  and  Bolivians  would  ever  become  a  great  commercial 
and  prosperous  people,  they  must,  like  the  anoient  Persians,  turn  their 
hcea  toward^  the  East 

There  is  not  within  the  entire  range  of  physical  geography,  to  our  com- 
pehension,  so  remarkable  a  feature  as  this  of  the  mountain  barrier  of 
South  America.  Parallel  to  it,  there  is  none  upon  the  surface  of  the 
whole  earth.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  the  range  is  less 
continuous,  much  less  formidable,  being  sometimes  dispersed  into  a  series 
of  hills,  merely,  and  what  is  more  noticeable,  although  parallel  with  the 
tike  coast,  located  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  admit  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  large,  wealthy,  and  powerful  countries  on  the  Pacific  shore, 
for  which  every  requisite  of  nature  is  provided,  in  greater  abundance 
eren  than  in  the  region  beyond.  Here  are  the  fitting  theaters  of  a  great 
Commerce  with  China,  Japan,  the  remoter  India,  and  with  the  whole 
immense  Polynesian  archipelago;  while  to  afford  the  fullest  develop- 
ment to  this  trade  and  to  enlarge  all  their  other  intercourses,  the  Cor- 
dilleras do  not  cut  off,  in  fact  permit,  a  comparatively  easy  communica- 
tion wiUi  the  interior  and  Atlantic  regions  of  the  continent 

Hie  moment  it  has  passed  the  isthmus,  however,  the  chain  swells  into  a 
mighty  column  of  huge,  close  and  cloud-dividing  peaks,  with  interlocked 
bases,  ranged  in  double  and  treble  files,  and  hugging  the  sea-coast  in  its 
entire  extent  from  Panama  to  Magellan,  frowning  upon  the  ocean,  like  an 
army  posted  along  the  banks  of  a  frontier  river  to  repel  alike  the  assault 
or  unsolicited  intimacy  of  the  power  beyond.  All  the  engines  which 
human  ingenuity  has  prepared  for  the  conquest  of  nature,  all  the  boasted 
power  of  reorganisdng  her  works,  and  better  adapting  them  to  the  conve- 
nience and  interest  of  man,  utterly  fail  here,  and  he  is  made  painfully 
conscious  of  het  entire  superiority ;  he  finds  himself  cribbed  in,  held  back, 
his  utmost  energy  palsied,  and  learns  that  his  sphere  is  to  assist,  to  work 
in  unison  with,  and  not  to  vanquish  or  reform  nature. 

There  is  indeed  a  space  left  between  the  barrier  and  the  sea  as  a  sort 
of  terrace  or  foothold  for  man,  in  order  that  the  passing  navigator  may 
not  suffer  from  the  interminable  desolation  of  all  that  range  of  coast — but 
this  strip  is  fkt  too  contracted,  poor,  and  insignificant,  to  be  cultivated 
into  any  marked  respectability  of  opulence,  power,  or  of  general  Com- 
merce. It  is  true,  that  the  oldest,  some  of  the  most  ^Eimous,  and,  except 
tiiose  immediately  upon  the  Atlantic  shore,  the  most  populous  and  con- 
siderable of  all  the  South  American  cities  and  ports,  are  here,  and  that 
Chili,  the  most  prosperous  of  the  Spanish  republics,  is  an  entire  countiy 
planted  upon  the  Pacific  descent  of  these  mountains.  It  was,  indeed, 
nom  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  treasures  passing  through  Spain  to  enrich 
Europe,  were  exported ;  hither  Drake  and  other  naval  oommandeia  of 
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England,  were  sent-  when  she  was  at  war  with  Spain,  to  intercept  her 
richlj-freighted  galleons ;  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  essayed  after 
Pizarro,  a  conquest  at  this  point  of  Spain's  treasure-nelds ;  the  metallic 
wealth  of  South  America  was  in  all  time  past,  and  to  this  day  of  geo- 
graphical intelligence,  is,  identified  in  the  world's  mind,  with  the  great 
South  Sea ;  to  these  cities  and  ports  came  formerly  all,  and  comes  yet, 
the  far  greater  bulk  of  the  merchandises  sent  from  Europe,  or  elsewhere, 
as  payment  of  the  labor  of  the  mines  and  the  profit  of  the  treasure-vender, 
or  to  be  sold  among  the  interior  population ;  the  Commerce  of  Pacific 
South  America,  amid  the  prevailing  lassitude  of  the  region,  is  still  some- 
what respectable,  seems  to  grow,  and  has  latterly  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  European  nations,  and  from  the  United  States,  as  well,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  encouraged  to  a  material  expansion — the  pro- 
gressing development  of  California,  indeed,  has  cast  a  new  interest  upon 
these  regions,  and  has  seemed  to  give  promise  of  elevating  them  at  once 
in  commercial  and  industrial  dignity,  to  the  position  they  are  so  well 
qualified  to  attain. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  we  have  but  to  observe,  that  the  mineral  wealth 
exported  from  the  coast  of  the  countries  named,  formed  the  whole  basis 
of  the  foundation,  maintenance  and  growth,  of  the  cities  there  established ; 
this  wealth  was  obtained,  like  the  products  forming  the  staple  of  the 
present  trade,  from  a  few  places  within  the  mountains,  near  by  to  the 
cities,  or  but  a  little  inwardly,  and  at  points  where  the  passage  to  and 
from  the  coast  happened  not  to  be  entirely  impracticable — though  it 
might  well  have  been  considered  so  to  any  mode  of  transport,  except  by 
the  back  of  the  sure-footed  mule.  The  more  distant,  perhaps  richer  mines, 
in  fact,  the  great  surface  of  the  treasure-field  remained,  as  to  this  day  it  is, 
untouched,  awaiting  the  energy  that  shall  come  from  the  right  quarter, 
and  establish  the  proper  entry  and  egress.  The  difficulties  of  penetrating 
inwardly,  and  of  living  there  as  men  who  had  enjoyed  the  comforts  of 
civilization  would  desire  to  live,  kept  the  whites  upon  the  coast,  giving  the 
cities  there  an  appearance  of  respectability,  and  leaving  the  great  interior, 
aa  it  remains  now,  almost  in  the  exclusive  possession  and  use  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Upon  these  people  they  have  had  to  depend  for  the  very  riches 
upon  which  their  own  existence  depended,  and  do  still,  for  the  light  prod- 
ucts with  which  they  manage  to  keep  up  an  outward  Commerce.  The 
few  mines  ever  worked  have  been  generally  for  many  years  closed,  having 
been  perhaps  in  some  cases  exhausted,  though  the  principal  reason  is  that 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  progressive  descent  into  tne  mountains  has 
rendered  further  operations  impossible,  without  means  wholly  out  of  their 
command.  The  gold  with  which  these  regions  certainly  abound  was  still 
more  out  of  their  reach  than  the  silver.  The  few  products  which  are  now 
gathered  and  exported  from  Pajrta,  Truxillo,  and  Callao,  no  more  corres- 
pond with  the  wealth  of  the  Peruvian  soil  and  forest,  than  the  former 
mineral  operations  gave  the  measure  of  its  subterranean  riches.  Of  the 
seashore  itself,  the  products  are  indeed  scanty,  and  in  Bolivia,  the  Desert 
of  Atacama  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  that  region. 

The  world  has  certainly  profited  much  by  what  has  been  achieved,  in 
the  mode  indicated,  in  Pern  and  Bolivia,  and  but  for  the  revelation  to  the 
world  of  their  natural  wealth,  through  this  avenue,  the  inducement  might 
never  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  their  being  sought  through  any  other. 
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Bat  to  these  countries  themselves  the  ^ood  accomplished  has  been  small, 
indeed,  proportioned  to  the  results  that  another  system  would  have  devel- 
oped. 

With  all  the  material  for  nations  of  the  foremost  rank  in  population, 
opulence,  and  comfort,  they  remain  vast  wildernesses,  with  a  very  few 
towns  in  which  a  white  population  preponderate,  and  the  balance  of  their 
people  being  made  up  of  lazy,  indigent,  and  degraded  Indians,  who,  if  they 
make  out  to  obtain  from  the  liberal  soil  food  enough  for  themselves,  have 
from  the  want  of  all  encouragement,  little  beyond  that  quantity  either  to 
sell  or  to  give. 

Where  is  the  return  from  the  world  without  for  all  the  wealth  thes^ 
countries  have  sent  to  its  hands  ?  What  com}>ensation  is  found  here  for 
ihe  thousands  of  millions  shipped  hence  since  the  eyes  of  Pizarro  were 
dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  Incarial 
Palace  ?  Have  not  the  few  millions  as  yet  exported  from  California  built 
up  San  Francisco  to  a  superior  rank  to  that  which  the  outgo  of  centuries 
has  secured  to  Lima?  The  truth  is,  the  Commerce  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
have  been  carried  on  at  too  much  expense.  The  article  of  export  has  cost 
them  too  much  at  the  place  of  shipment,  and  the  article  of  import  has  cost 
them  too  much  at  the  place  of  consumption.  Both,  and  especially  the 
latter,  being  large  in  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  value  for  which  it  was  ex- 
changed, and  depending  for  its  profit  much  upon  interior  distribution,  have 
bad  tedious,  expensive,  and  dangerous  journeys  to  perform.  The  enhance- 
ment of  price  necessarily  resulting  has  greatly  limited,  and  in  a  large  de- 
gree utterly  prevented  their  use  by  the  Indians  where  they  could  be 
reached,  whose  consumption  in  some  shape  was  yet  a  necessity  ito  the  im- 
porters. ^ 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Indians,  who  are  the  workers  and  producers 
of  these  countries,  and  who  as  the  result  of  that  position,  have  gone  as 
far  toward  the  state,  and  acquired  as  many  of  the  wants  of  civilized  men 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances — in  their  present  state  we  see  what  is 
far  more  the  effect  of  their  necessitated  dependence  upon  a  Commerce 
effected  by  the  Pacific,  than  as  has  been  the  alleged  cause,  of  their  oppres- 
sion by  the  Spanish  population.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  too  much  sep- 
arated from  them  at  present  to  make  their  presence  very  sensible  in  any 
way ;  and  beside,  by  the  laws  of  Peru  at  least,  slavery  is  not  allowed.  The 
misery  of  the  Indian  consists  in  his  geographical  situation.  The  Andes 
have  engulfed  more  of  his  wealth,  of  the  value  of  his  products,  and  of  his 
earnings,  many  times  over,  than  they  have  yielded  up  to  his  labor.  It 
would  have  been  a  blessing  to  him,  apart  from  the  lure  held  out  to  Span- 
ish cupidity,  had  those  mountains,  with  all  their  magazines  of  treasure, 
been  removed  to  the  bottom  of  that  ocean,  and  a  free  coast  and  clear  hori- 
zon left 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulty,  we  may  say  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  any  considerable  trade  between  this  coast  and  the  interior,  is  seen  in 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Lieut  Ilemdon,  regarding  the  towns  and  villages 
upon  the  extreme  upper  branches  of  the  Amazon,  which  now  receive  only 
a  portion  of  the  lighter  goods  imported  by  them  from  Lima,  and  receive 
all  their  heavy  goods  by  the  river  voyage,  all  the  way  from  Para,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  which,  in  spite  of  frequent  rapids,  the  necessity  of 
occasional  portages  in  the  upper  waters,  and  of  the  transhipment  from 
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larger  to  smaller  vessels,  and  then  to  boats  and  canoes,  is  yet  the  only 
feasible  route  by  which  they  can  be  supplied. 

At  Chili,  there  is  a  small  bend  of  the  mountains  inwardly,  giving  a  little 
more  coast  space  than  exists  in  the  nations  above,  and  a  number  of  short 
streams,  or  rather  torrents,  rush  down  to  the  near  ocean.  But  Chili  is 
still  so  contracted  as  almost  to  escape  notice  in  the  map,  looking  like  the 
turned  edge  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  rivers  are  useless  for  any  purpose  of 
navigation,  and  not  even  susceptible  of  ordinary  bridging.  The  prosperity  of 
Chili  is  rathet*  comparative,  regarding  the  state  of  the  other  republics,  than 
absolute,  and  is  entirely  the  result  of  its  superior  political  condition,  it  be- 
ing almost  entirely  free  of  the  tumults  which  vex,  and  certainly  retard  the 
progress  of  the  others.  But  Chili  can  never  become  a  great,  a  populous^ 
or  a  wealthy  nation.  Its  position  must  forever  prevent  its  rise,  even  to  the 
top  level  of  minor  countries. 

In  regard  to  California,  the  influence  of  her  enterprise  in  the  improve- 
ment of  this  coast  must  soon  be  exhausted.  Like  the  original  discovery 
and  conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  its  main  benefit  will  be  in  directing,  or 
rather  in  re-directing  attention  to  the  valuable  region  which  is  fringed 
by  this  coast,  and  in  pushing  forward  the  proper  system  for  its  develop- 
ment 

But  the  western  side  of  South  America  has  really  no  more  coast  advan- 
tages than  it  has  benefit  of  country.  Nature  never  lavishes  her  favors  in 
vain,  and  when  she  has  denied  the  material  and  the  land  conveniences  of 
Commerce,  she  does  not  trouble  herself  with  forming  a  succession  of  fine 
harbors,  accessible  bays,  and  protective  promontories  and  reaches  of  the 
land.  To  such  a  coast  she  does  not  attach  that  peculiar  order  of  outline, 
and  that  general  conformation  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  modification 
of  the  force  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  direction  and  variations  of 
the  winds,  so  requisite  to  every  coast  where  navigation  is  to  thrive.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  you  find  a  series  of  indentures  of  vary- 
ing magnitude,  and  evidencing  the  purpose  for  which  nature  designed 
them,  and  to  which  use  the  country  is  itself  adapted.  But  while  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  coast  are  not  at  all  remarkable,  and  infinitely  below  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  United  States,  how 
vastly  superior  it  is  to  the  opposite  shore !  Of  that  side  a  few  stiff,  straight, 
and  ungraceful  lines  give  the  whole  contour,  unvaried,  except  in  Patagonia, 
by  bays,  sounds,  archipelagoes,  or  capes,  and  scarcely  relieved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  solitary  islands. 

Unrestricted  by  any  of  these  essential  friends  of  navigation,  unchecked 
even  by  the  floods  ejected  from  river  mouths,  the  tides  of  the  ocean  pur- 
sue their  continuous  way  along  the  coast,  and  the  winds  blow  in  a  like  un- 
disciplined habit,  llie  few  tenable  harbors  are  mostly  difficult  of  access, 
and  afford  very  poor  shelter  and  accommodation.  Such  is  the  case,  indeed, 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America  also.  Two 
of  the  wants  named  above  are  especially  fatal  to  Commerce.  One  is  the 
absence  of  islands  as  midway  places  to  stop  at  for  watering  and  refresh- 
ment, as  convenient  places  of  transhipment,  or  for  shelter  from  sudden 
storms.  The  thick  groups  of  the  Pacific  cease  at  a  long  distance  from 
this  shore,  as  if  to  avoid  interrupting  its  cheerless  monotony.  Every  one 
knows  the  celebrity  of  Juan  Fernandez  as  a  resort  for  supplies  to  vessels 
in  the  Pacific ;  yet  if  this  island  were  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  in  a  position 
relative  to  North  America  corresponding  to  its  connection  with  South 
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America,  it  would  be  a  place  entirelj  without  consequence.  The  other 
pecolJarly  &tal  want  is  that  of  river  mouiha.  Could  there  be  any  descrip- 
tion more  expressive  of  the  total  unfitness  of  a  coast  of  some  thousand 
miles  length  for  the  purposes  of  Commerce  than  is  exhibited  in  the  one 
&ct  of  its  having  no  river  mouth,  at  least  nothing  worthy  the  name,  in  its 
whole  extent  ? 

Soch  a  coast  as  we  have  described  is  the  horror  of  mariners ;  they  will 
never  approach  it,  if  they  can  possibly  keep  off.  In  the  combination  of 
repulsive  features,  there  is  certainly  no  other  habitable  region  of  the  world 
80  entirely  unfriendly  to  Commerce,  and  no  quarter  of  the  earth,  except 
Africa,  with  whose  disadvantages  of  ocean  front  a  comparison  could  be 
even  suggested. 

Although  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  under  the  old  Viceroyalty,  were  not  in- 
different to  Commerce,  and  kept  up  intercourse,  by  the  Pacific,  with  places 
80  remote  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  even  with  Spain,  yet  they  had  but 
very  little  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonic  on  the  coasts  below  them.  The 
dela3rs  and  dangers  of  the  voyage  were  sufficiently  dreaded  to  turn  all  their 
enterprise  elsewhere.  To  reach  Lima,  about  1,800  miles  down  the  coast^ 
from  Acapulco,  and  return  again,  occupied  absolutely  longer  time  than  to 
make  the  voyage  to  Seville,  in  Spain,  and  return  again,  circumnavigating 
the  globe,  while  the  dangers  of  the  former  voyage  were  considered  more 
fomiidable.  Pizarro,  in  his  first  attempt  at  conquest  in  this  region,  was 
wrecked,  as  were  many  subsequent  adventurers  from  the  isthmus.  In  his 
8econd  and  final  attempt,  he  arrived  at  Peru  only  from  being  unable  to  efiect 
s  landing  at  any  place  previously.  The  description  given  by  the  historian 
of,the  expedition,  of  the  dangers  and  vexations  of  the  navigation  along 
that  coasty  present  no  picture  of  holiday  voyaging.  With  the  improved 
vessels  and  seamanship  of  our  times,  these  dangers  and  inconveniences  are 
certainly  greatly  lessened,  but  are  yet  sufficiently  important. 

The  relation  of  the  Pacific  toward  the  development  of  western  South 
America,  at  least  of  the  two  countries  particularly  specified,  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  in  the  main  degree  answered.  In  being  the  means  of  bringing 
the  knowledge  of  this  region  to  the  world,  and  in  opening  such  portion  of 
its  wealth  as  might  better  enable  the  world  to  appreciate,  and  afibrd  it 
strength  to  avail  itself  of  the  latent  portion,  it  has  perfected  what  was  here 
the  c£ief  intent  of  its  office.  It  gives  way  now  to  the  Atlantic ;  a  new,  a 
reversed  direction  of  export  and  of  receipt  is  established ;  and  new  and  in- 
verted results,  as  regards  the  subject  region,  more  worthy  of  its  advan- 
tages than  any  it  has  known  before,  are  about  to  be  introduced. 

The  grand  result,  as  Lieut  Maury  has  already  suggested,  will  be  to 
make  the  Atlantic  forever  what  it  is  now,  and  what  it  was  intended  from 
the  beginning  to  be,  the  great  theater  of  the  world's  Commerce.  With 
that  general  weight  which  universal  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the 
countries  in  course  of  development  in  almost  the  entirety  of  South  Amer- 
ica, bring  to  its  support,  the  cause  of  the  Atlantic,  even  if  Australia  were 
thrown  where  it  does  not  belong,  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  Pacific,  be- 
oomes  invincible. 

With  such  adjuncts  as  the  Mediterranean,  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  the 
West  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Northern  fisheries,  including  Hudson's  and 
Baffin's  bays,  the  St  Lawrence,  with  its  grand  lake  system,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  La  Plata,  and  we  may  add,  the  Niger, 
with  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  awaiting  the  hand  of  enterprise,  and  even  the 
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Caspian  and  Red  seas,  of  Asia,  destined  to  become  its  important  tributar 
ries,  and  the  latter  effecting  almost  an  incorporation  with  the  Atlantic  of 
the  great  Indian  Ocean,  with  all  its  rich  countries  and  islands, — with  all 
this  tremendous  weight  in  its  scale,  it  must  entirely  and  forever  overbal- 
ance the  Pacific  in  commercial  importance.  In  its  whole  extent  within 
the  southern  hemisphere,  the  latter  has  not  a  single  continental  commer- 
cial coast  Its  total  resource  there  is  in  a  series  of  islands,  which  in  their 
utmost  development  can  never  exceed  the  maritime  dignity  of  any  one 
leading  division,  as  enumerated  above,  of  the  Atlantic.  The  want  of  a 
continent  in  a  whole  hemisphere  must  certainly  be  fatal.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  Pacific  has  indeed  an  excellent  coast  in  Eastern  Asia,  sup- 
ported by  a  remarkable  countrv  behind,  but  has  no  corresponding  advan- 
tage in  the  opposing  region — iJorth  America.  The  facilities  of  the  west- 
em  North  American  coast  for  navigation  are,  in  general,  very  poor,  having 
in  many  parts  little  to  boast  over  the  South  American  Pacific  shore.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  are  likely,  indeed,  to  become  important  commercial 
States ;  but  the  inabilities  of  the  rest  of  the  coast  will  greatly  restrict  their 
outward  intercourse.  As  for  their  Commerce  crosswise  the  ocean,  although 
it  will,  no  doubt,  be  considerable — and  we  have  ourself  participated  some- 
what in  the  glowing  visions  upon  this  head — yet  all  advantage  derived  by 
this  over  the  old  route  to  China  and  the  East  will,  it  seems  to  us,  be  ix 
least  fully  counterbalanced  by  a  junction,  certain  to  be  effected,  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  or,  more  likely, 
by  way  of  the  River  Nile,  and  by  the  construction  of  railroads  and  other 
internal  improvements  within  Asia.  The  great  dependence  of  California 
and  Oregon  must  be,  after  all,  on  the  continent  to  which  they  belong,  and 
like  that  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  if  in  a  less  degree,  on  its  eastern  region. 
So  the  Atlantic  must  remain  the  great  commercial  basin,  until  some  vio- 
lent, or  if  systematic,  long-coming  re-arrangement  of  the  physical  earth 
shall  oblige  it  to  exchange  relations  with  the  Pacific. 

To  return  to  the  region  of  the  Amazon.  Inwardly  of  Peru,  as  so  im- 
perfectly known  to  its  conquerors,  rumor,  with  her  usual  veracity,  had 
placed  the  dominions  of  El  Dorado,  or  The  Gilded.  It  was  a  realm  full 
of  gorgeous  cities,  whose  streets  were  paved  with  gold,  and  their  houses 
and  temples  decorated  beyond  ^ill  imagination.  In  the  capital  city  of 
Manoa,  there  were  whole  streets  where  no  tradesmen's  shops  but  those  of 
gold  and  silver  workers  were  to  be  seen  ;  and  there  lived  the  king,  whose 
daily  raiment  was  an  uncomfortable  suit  of  fresh  gold-dust,  blown  over 
him  through  reeds,  and  attached  to  his  skin  by  an  inner  coat  of  oil.  To 
seize  the  person  and  possess  themselves  of  the  dominions  of  a  sovereign 
wearing  so  ridiculous  a  shirt  and  doublet,  was  long  the  feverish  ambition 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  eager  wish  of  the  envious  rivals  of  Spain. 
Gonzales  Pizarro,  hoping  to  equal  the  exploits  of  the  adventurer,  his 
brother,  crossed  the  Andes  and  embarked  on  the  Amazon  in  the  idle 
search.  Others  followed  him  at  intervals,  and  although  none  of  them 
had  ever  the  satisfaction  of  interrupting  the  gilded  monarch's  toilet,  their 
expeditions  were  the  means  of  an  early  exploration  of  the  entire  Amazon 
to  the  ocean.  The  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  allured,  among  others, 
to  the  search  for  this  fanciful  empire,  sailing  up  the  Orinoco  for  that  ob- 
ject, after  the  failure  of  his  efforts  at  colonization  within  the  United 
States.  How  keenly  would  his  really  practical,  though  enthusiastic  mind, 
have  i^preciated  the  unlimited  advantages  for  colonization  and  Commerce 
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offered  by  the  Amazon,  bad  be  beheld  that  noble  river.  He  bad  entered 
a  stream  about  nine  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  moutb  of  the  Ama- 
lon,  jet  had  he  further  pursued  the  route  of  that  river,  it  would  have 
brought  him,  through  its  inosculation  with  the  Rio  Negro,  upon  the  Am- 
azon itself,  at  about  its  mid-course,  and  consequently  in  the  very  heart  of 
South  America. 

The  fiction  of  El  Dorado  has  been  long  dissipated ;  but  in  its  stead  the 
region  of  the  central  and  lower  Amazon  glows  with  the  reality  of  a  coun- 
try rich  in  the  vegetable  products  of  nature  almost  beyond  conception ; 
affording  the  most  alluring  temptations  for  settlement,  for  cultivation,  for 
manufacture,  for  Commerce,  for  enterprise  of  almost  any  and  every  de- 
scription. Ay,  and  if  no  gilded  king  claims  the  fealty  of  its  population, 
it  is  not  that  gold  is  not  sufficiently  plenty  to  afford  the  royal  habiliment, 
or  that  there  is  no  unctuous  matter  in  a  country  where  manteiga,  or  oil 
prepared  from  turtles,  is  a  leading  article  of  export,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  an  under-garment.  It  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  future  population  of 
the  Amazon  valley,  whether  the  romance  of  The  Gilded  shall  be  made  a 
subfitAntiality. 

The  extreme  upper  limb  of  the  Amazon,  or,  as  it  is  called  at  that  point, 
the  Maranon,  takes  its  rise  in  Lake  Lauricocha,  among  the  Andes,  at  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific.  It  runs  northwardly  about  six  de- 
grees, and  thenceforward,  leaving  sight  of  the  Pacific,  its  coui'se  is  east- 
wardly,  till  it  reaches  the  other  ocean.  The  principal  branches  in  Peru 
are  the  Iluallaga,  which  is  over  700  miles  long,  and  to  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation  upon  which  is  325  miles;  the  Ucayali,  which  affords  clear 
navigation  for  vessels  600  Iniles,  and  for  canoes  770  miles,  while  several 
of  its  own  tributaries,  some  hundreds  more ;  and  the  Yavori,  forming  a 
part  of  the  boundary  with  Brazil.  These  are  all  on  the  southern  side. 
On  the  northern  side  are  a  number  of  rivers  of  less  magnitude,  the  Napo, 
of  about  400  miles'  length,  being  the  principal,  all  originating  in  the 
country  of  Ek^uador. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  Bolivia  are  the  Beni,  the  Mamore,  and  the 
Guapore,  which  unite  and  form  the  Madeira,  the  latter  being  wholly  with- 
in Brazil,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Amazon.  The 
branches  of  the  Madeira  penetrate  the  heart  of  Bolivia,  and  are  navigable 
nearly  to  Chuquisaca,  or  "  the  city  of  silver,"  to  Potosi,  and  Cochabamba. 
Their  magnitude  is  even  superior  to  that  of  the  direct  confluents  of  the 
Amazon  in  Peru.  The  Madeira  i.*"  estimated  to  drain  44,000  square 
leases. 

The  tributaries  whose  course  is  wholly  or  mostly  within  Brazil  are  on 
the  south. side :  the  Jutoy,  navigable  450  miles,  the  Jurua,  the  Teffe,  the 
Coari,  the  Purus,  the  Madeira,  the  Tapajos,  with  many  large  secondaries, 
and  coming  directly  from  the  diamond  region  of  Brazil ;  the  Xingu,  the 
Tocantins,  affording  1,600  navigable  miles.  The  ^ve  last  named  will  all 
compare  with  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
indeed  some  of  their  own  branches  might  well  take  that  rank.  There  are 
many  smaller  streams,  emptying  directly  into  the  Amazon. 

On  the  northern  side  the  branches  of  the  Amazon,  for  its  whole  extent,. 
are  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  South.     The  chief  of  these  in  Brazil 
are  flie  Putamayo ;  the  Japura,  at  the  intersection  of  which  the  Amazon  is 
four  or  five  miles  wide ;  the  Rio  Negro,  the  chief  river  on  this  side,  navi- 
gable over  400  miles,  and  having  a  branch,  the  liio  Branco,  navigable  300 
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miles  further.    There  are  numerous  other  streams  of  200  to  400  miles  in 
length,  not  meriting  especial  notice. 

By  the  continual  accession  of  these  vast  rivers,  the  tide  of  the  Amazon 
is,  of  course  rapidly  augmented  in  volume  at  every  downward  step.  Even 
80  far  up  as  Peru,  it  has,  according  to  Ilerndon,  the  same  thick,  turbid, 
rushing  aspect  that  the  Mississippi  presents  at  its  highest  flood.  Yet  its 
current  must  be,  in  the  main,  much  less  violent  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  the  rude  vessels  which  freely  navi- 
gate it.  The  total  length  of  the  Amazon  is  usually  estimated  at  between 
4,000  and  4,500  miles.  Ships  of  500  tons  may  ascend  to  the  hight  of 
2,500  miles;  the  longest  continuous  line  of  navigation,  following  the 
Ucayli,  and  its  branch,  the  Urabamba,  gives  a  distance  of  3,360  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  aggregate  length  of  navigation,  on  the 
main  trunk  and  all  its  branches,  for  vessels,  Hemdon  estimates  at  6,000 
miles,  or  for  small  flat-bottomed  steamers,  10,000  miles.  Of  the  Amazon 
itself,  the  navigation  is  remarkably  clear,  there  being  no  shelving  rocks  or 
sand-banks,  and  of  course  no  ice,  although  there  are  in  some  of  the 
branches,  especially  the  Ucayali,  many  sunken  trees.  But  they  are  mostly 
remarkable,  like  the  main  river,  for  the  great  extent  of  clear  and  easy 
channel.  The  time  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Herndon  in  making  the  de- 
scent of  the  Hualaga  and  Amazon,  which  of  course  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition required  to  be  done  leisurely,  was  rather  less  than  a  year,  starting 
fi-om  Lima  m  May  1851,  and  arriving  at  Para  in  April,  1852.  Lieutenant 
Gibbon,  who  took  the  route  by  the  Mamore  and  Madeira,  did  not  reach 
Para  until  after  his  associate  had  reached  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  whole  system  of  South 
American  rivers,  resulting  from  the  immense  number  and  the  vast  sweep 
of  their  accessories,  and  affording  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  any  other 
section  of  the  earth,  is  the  near  approach  everywhere  seen,  and  often  the 
intermixture,  of  their  upper  waters.  Many  of  them  disgorge  also  by  a 
multiplicity  of  throats,  embracing  sometimes  regions  of  hundreds  of  miles'* 
breadth.  Numberless  great  islands  are  thus  formed  along  the  whole  track 
of  the  Amazon,  and  upon  the  course  of  most  of  its  branches.-  An  extra- 
ordinary facility  is  also  afforded  for  emerging  from  any  point  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent  at  any  point  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  for  moving  between 
internal  countries  and  provinces.  The  three  great  rivers  of  South  America, 
the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata,  are  in  this  way  united,  although 
the  range  of  coast  embraced  between  their  mouths  extends  over  about  forty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude.  The  Orinoco  unites  in  New  Granada  with  the  Rio 
Negro,  by  the  Casiquiara,  a  stream  which,  small  as  it  appears,  like  a  head- 
brook  of  those  rivers,  has  yet  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  Hem- 
don estimates  that  a  flat-bottomed  steamer  could  pass  from  the  Amazon, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  all  the  way  through  Venezuela  to  the  Car- 
ribbean  Sea,  in  twenty  days.  Humboldt  mentions  this  channel,  and  is 
quite  enthusiastic  with  the  prospect  it  affords  to  European  States  desiring 
to  avi;il  themselves  of  the  Commerce  thus  laid  open  of  a  region  nine  or  ten 
times  as  large  as  Spain.  The  Rio  Branco,  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  ap- 
proaches, at  the  head  of  navigation,  to  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Essequibo 
of  Guiana,  and  some  little  trade  is  now  carried  on  by  this  route  in  Euro- 
pean goods. 

On  the  south,  the  waters  of  the  Madeira  approach  to  within  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  those  of  the  Paraguay,  a  branch  of  the  La  Plata,  and  in  1 '7  7  2 
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a  ressel  was  carried  over  and  launched  upon  the  Paraguay.  The  Preto,  a 
braDch  of  the  Tapajos,  approaches  so  near  the  Paraguay  that  all  the  heavy 
trade  of  Cuiba,  a  flourishing  mining  town  on  a  navigable  branch  of  the 
Paraguay,  is  carried  on  with  Para  through  the  Tapajos  and  Amazon. 
From  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tocantins  to  the  capital  city,  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  distance  is  less  than  500  miles.  It  needs  but  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
very  feasible  canal  in  South  America,  to  add  several  thousand  miles  to  the 
river  navigation  connected  with  the  Amazon. 

The  population  of  all  the  regions  described  is  very  small,  the  inmiensely 
laiger  portion  being,  in  fact,  still  an  unbroken,  and  in  great  part,  except  by 
savages,  an  unvisited  wilderness.  The  total  population  of  Peru  numbers 
about  two  millions,  of  whom  but  a  very  small  proportion  are  whites,  the 
rest  being  Indians  and  mestizoes.  In  a  region  close  by  Lima,  only  one- 
twelfth  are  pure  whites.  The  Indians  are,  in  fact,  the  great  laboring  and 
producing  population.  The  most  remarkable  traits  Herndon  notices  in 
them  are  a  docile  but  stupid  disposition,  and  universal  laziness.  But 
Tschudi,  the  Prussian  traveler,  draws  a  somewhat  different  picture.  He 
sap  they  are  high-spirited,  intensely  national  in  feeling,  sel^reliant,  used 
to  fire-arms  and  military  manoeuvers,  being  admitted  into  the  Peruvian 
army,  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  will  some  day  effect  a  successful  revolt, 
and  expel  the  Spaniards.  Certain  it  is,  Peru  was  mainly  indebted  to  them 
for  the  success  of  its  revolutionary  contest,  they  being  deluded  into  the 
patriot  cause  by  the  promise  of  a  restoration  of  the  government  of  the 
incas,  in  a  descendent  of  Atahualpa,  deposed  by  Pizarro.  Their  inertness 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  from  the  total  absence  of  any  encouragement 
to  action ;  but  that  they  are  not  unambitious,  is  evident  from  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Hemdon  himself,  that  great  numbers  of  them  go  down  the  Am- 
azon, and  are  found  along  its  wnole  course  in  Brazil,  where  they  are  the 
principal  boatmen,  fishermen,  and  laborers,  the  inducement  being  wages  to 
the  value  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  in  goods. 

The  population  of  Bolivia  is  of  a  similar  cast,  but  rather  more  thrifty, 
nunbering  about  1,500,000. 

In  Brazil,  the  population  along  the  Amazon  and  its  branches  is  much 
scantier  still  than  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  whole  great  region  watered 
by  them  is  an  unoccupied  waste,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
solitary  town,  or  a  very  sparsely  settled  district. 

lama,  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  estimated  to  contain  70,000  inhabitants, 
probably  an  exaggeration,  as  it  had  but  53,000  in  1842,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  growing  place.  In  1810  it  numbered  87,000,  but  the  mines 
of  Peru  were  better  worked  then  than  at  present.  The  Huallaga  is  the 
most  populous  portion  of  the  Amazon  region.  There  are  some  forty  towns 
along  its  route,  comprising  about  60,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Indians. 
The  chief  of  these  towns  are  Huanuco,  with  4,000  or  5,000 ;  Tarapota, 
having,  with  its  two  ports,  6,130  ;  Moyabamba,  with  a  very  active  trading 
population,  contrary  to  the  general  character  of  the  Peruvians  of  these 
parts,  of  7,000 ;  Chasuta ;  and  Laguna,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  witb 
1,044  inhabitants.  Sarayacu,  275  miles  up  the  Ucayali,  with  1,000  con- 
verted Indians,  is  the  leading  town  of  that  river,  aud  there  is  no  other 
above  it  on  the  main  river,  though  several  on  its  upper  branches,  which 
also  pass  very  near  to  Ouzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  and  to  Huan- 
cevelica,  in  the  region  of  the  quicksilver  mines.  There  are  some  twenty 
tofWDS  along  the  Amazon  banks,  within  Peru,  of  which  Nauta,  a  fishing 
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Tillage  of  about  1,000,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ucayali,  and  the  depot 
whence  all  the  region  above,  receiving  foreign  articles  by  way  of  the  Am- 
azon, is  supplied,  is  the  principal.  Loreto,  on  the  frontier,  has  250  inhabi- 
tants and  three  mercantile  houses,  all  Portuguese,  doing  a  business  of  about 
$10,000  a  year. 

On  the  Amazon,  within  Brazil,  there  are  some  twenty-five  towns, indi- 
cated on  the  map,  the  chief  of  which  are  Egas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teffo, 
with  800  inhabitants,  eight  or  ten  commercial  houses,  and  a  few  vessels, 
situated  midway  between  Loreto  and  Barra ;  Barra,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  midway  between  Egas  and  Para,  with  3,614  free  and  234  ser- 
vile inhabitants  in  1848;  Santarem,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tapajos,  with  a 
population  of  4,977  free  persons  (87  foreigners)  and  1,591  slaves;  Santa 
Anna,  with  500 ;  and  Para,  at  the  river  mouth,  with  9,284  free  persons 
and  4,726  slaves,  total,  14,010.  The  totvn  population  on  the  Amazon, 
enumerated  by  Hemdon,  amounts  to  about  70,000,  large  districts  around 
being  included  in  the  estimates  of  most  of  the  towns.  The  valley  of  the 
Tocantins  contains  80,000  inhabitants,  and  the  province  125,000,  of  whom 
25,000  are  slaves.  The  few  towns  on  the  Brazilian  tributaries  are  all  in- 
considerable. 

The  products  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  vary  according  to  the  altitude,  em- 
bracing all  the  riches  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  In  the  higher 
parts,  Indian  corn  affords  three  crops  a  year,  and  there  are  fine  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes,  peaches,  <fec.  The  vicuna,  al- 
pacca,  and  other  sheep,  of  finest  wool,  are  here  in  unlimited  abundance, 
though  the  business  of  wool  growing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  herdsmen,  is 
but  poorly  attended' to.  In  the  warmer  and  in  the  torrid  region,  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains,  the  range  of  product  is  infinite,  and  has  nearly 
the  same  character  throughout  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Brazilian  valley. 
Plenty  seems  here  to  have  almost  exhausted  her  various  cornucopia. 
Cotton  grows  on  trees  of  eight  or  ten  feet  hight,  yielding  yearly  for  three 
consecutive  years,  and  furnishing  a  material  of  most  excellent  quality  and 
of  diverse  kinds.  Rice,  tobacco,  coft'ee,  and  sugar-cane  are  everywhere. 
The  latter  yields  every  ten  months,  and  the  same  stalk  will  continue  to 
bear  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  so  Lieut.  Hemdon  assures  us,  improving  in 
quality  for  a  portion  of  that  time;  1,500  lbs.  of  expressed  juice  give  253 
lbs.  of  sugar.  The  coffee  is  superior  to  that  of  Guayaquil  or  Central 
America,  which  are,  however,  used  principally  at  Lima,  the  coffee  of  the 
country  being  there  so  expensive,  from  the  difficulty  of  transport.  While 
at  Tarma,  about  150  miles  only  from  Lima,  it  is  worth  $8  per  100  lbs.,  at 
Lima  it  sells  for  |20,  and  as  high  even  as  |25  or  $27.  The  silk-tree  grows 
in  Peru,  producing  an  article  like  cotton  to  the  eye,  and  silk  to  the  touch. 
Bananas  are  the  most  common  fruit,  and  of  their  varieties  the  amount  is 
enormous.  These,  with  the  yucca  or  cassava-root,  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  bread,  and  tend  thus  to  encourage  indolence.  The  tamarind,  cocoa, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  pine-apples,  melons,  <tc.,  ev- 
erywhere abound.  Indigo  and  plentiful  other  dyes  are  found,  one  of  which, 
a  rfirub,  not  yet  brought  into  Commerce,  produces  a  brilliant  scarlet^  quite 
^qual  to  cochineal.  Of  gums,  drugs,  and  medicinal  herbs  there  is  no  limit; 
sarsaparilla  abounds  on  nearly  all  the  rivers,  the  greatest  amount  being  at 
present  gathered  upon  the  Ucayali ;  India-rubber  seems  nearly  as  plenti- 
ful ;  Peruvian  bark,  rocou,  vanilla,  ipecacuanha,  copal,  and  many  others, 
are  in  the  list.    Among  the  products  that  appear  peculiar  to  Brazil,  are 
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the  l^razilian  nuts  and  nutmegs,  black-pepper,  gin^iijer,  arrow-root,  tapioca, 
farina,  (used  as  a  substitute  tor  bread,)  anato,  sapucacia,  tonka  beans. 
Also  the  cow-tree,  wliich  yields  a  substance  very  much  resembling  the 
milk  of  a  cow,  and  affording:  a  most  refreshinjOf  beveraofe.     Vast  herds  of 
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cattle  browse  on  the  endless  savannahs,  the  woods  swarm  with  game,  and 
the  rivers  with  fish  and  turtle,  the  oil  of  the  latter  being  a  leading  article 
of  tra<le  on  the  lower  Amazon.  In  regard  to  woods,  there  are,  in  the 
province  of  Amazonas  alone,  twenty-three  well-known  varieties  of  palms, 
twonty-two  kinds  of  timber  fit  for  shipbuilding,  thirty-three  for  houses 
and  boats,  twelve  for  cabinet  work,  having  the  finest  grain  and  susceptible 
of  the  highest  polish. 

The  mineral  kingdom  corresponds  with  the  wealth  of  the  vegetable. 
"On  the  top  and  east  slope  of  the  Andes  lie  hidden  unimaginable  quanti- 
ties of  silver,  iron,  coal,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  awaiting  but  the  applica- 
ti«ja  of  science  and  the  hand  of  industry  for  their  development."  Gold 
undoubtedly  exists  at  the  head  of  nearly  all  the  streams  rising  in  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  Gold  washings  have  been  opened  at  the  province  of  Cambaya, 
in  IVru,  within  a  few  years,  and  the  Peruvian  government  has  invited 
emigration  thither,  under  guaranty  of  all  necessary  immunities  and  privi- 
leges. An  intelligent  resident  of  Peru  deems  the  whole  of  the  great 
region  embraced  within  the  branches  of  the  Madeira,  (which  is  a  great 
part  of  all  Bolivia,)  and  up  even  to  the  Ucayali,  to  be  a  continuous  field 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  containing  probably  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.  Most  of  the  Brazilian  rivers  rise  in  a  diamond  countrj^,  the  bulk 
of  which  is  comparatively  untouched,  and  gold  is  as  plentiful  there,  be- 
sides large  mine^i  of  nitre  and  iron,  although  no  silver  has  been  yet  found. 

Of  the  exuberance  of  the  animal  creation  below  the  Andes,  Hemdon 
enumerates  the  wild  cow,  fish-ox,  black  tiger,  electric  eel,  boa-constrictor, 
anaconda,  coral  snake,  alligator,  endless  varieties  of  monkeys,  birds  of 
most  bnlliant  plumage,  and  insects  of  strange  forms  and  the  gayest  colors. 

The  climate  is  throughout  salubrious  and  what  would  hardly  be  expect- 
ed from  the  nature  of  the  productions,  generally  temperate.  Diseases 
seem  to  be  few ;  some  fevers  prevail,  but  we  see  nothing  mentioned  of 
that  pest  of  our  own  western  regions,  the  ague. 

Castlenau  declares  that  this  is  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  and  our 
obser\'ing  lieutenant  is  also  of  opinion,  that  "  no  country  in  the  world  is  so 
favorably  situated,  and  that  if  trade  there  is  once  awakened,  the  power 
and  wealth  an<l  grandeur  of  ancient  Babylon  and  modem  London  must 
yiehl  to  that  of  the  depots  of  this  trade,  that  shall  be  established  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Oronoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata." 

The  trafle  of  these  regions  is,  like  their  population,  contracted  beneath 
all  proportion  with  their  abilities.  The  few  foreign  goods  carried  into  the 
interior  of  Peru,  of  which  the  lighter  kinds  come  by  way  of  Lima  and  the 
coast,  and  the  heavier  from  Para  on  the  Atlantic,  are  ver>'  ^^i^h  on  ar- 
riving there.  At  San  Mateo,  only  ninety  miles  from  Lima,  foreign  goods, 
cottons,  silks,  linens,  <fec.,  are  one  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  in  Lima, 
and  further  back  the  price  trebles  and  quadruples.  Money  is  there  almost 
unknown.  The  encouragement  is  so  small,  that  the  people  are  inattentive 
to  cultivation,  and  have  but  a  few  ordinary  manufactures.  On  the  Ilual- 
lagii,  Ilerudon  says  his  party  would  have  starved  had  it  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men.  Salt  fish,  taken  mostly  at  the  Ucayali,  is  an  article  of  trade 
all  up  and  down  the  Uuallaga  and  Amazon. 
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Tho  exports  from  Parajn  1846,  amounted  to  $560,302;  in  184*7  to 
1710,879;  in  1848  to  $589,286.  The  imports,  in  1846,  were  $622,052; 
in  1847,  $046,946;  in  1848,  $564,881.  Of  the  exports  in  1846,  $182,742 
wore  to  the  United  States,  $117,813  to  England,  $107,813  to  France,  and 
$123,156  to  Portugal.  Of  the  imports  in  the  same  year,  $235,106  were 
from  tho  U.  States,  $160,050  from  Great  Britain,  $52,924  from  France, 
and  $87,608  from  Portugal. 

In  1861  the  Commerce  of  Para  was  as  follows : — 

No.  of  vetseU 
entered 

and  cleared.  Tont.  Importa.  Exports. 

American 80  4,674  $425,484  $746,210 

British 14  2,782  276,000  886,000 

French 10  636  122,830  188,699 

Portuguese 19  8,666  231.467  215,142 

Hamburg 2  510  27,600  181.000 

Belgian 2  820  6,260  16,260 

DADisb 2  480  4,760  84,000 

Swedish 2  420             28,500 

Total 81  14,288       $1,092,271       $1,424,801 

Ilemdon  suggests  the  expediency  of  American  steamers  being  placed 
upon  these  rivers,  at  once,  to  conduct  the  trade  now  carried  on  in  flat, 
slow,  inefficient  vessels,  and  to  carry  up  American  goods.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  their  full  success.  The  people  all  along  the  river  are 
ambitious  of  an  enlarged  trade,  and  desire  greatly  to  see  improvementa 
which  they  are  unable  to  effect,  introduced  by  others.  Except  for  some 
joalousy  of  foreigners  among  the  Brazilian  Indians,  they  are  all  eager  to 
806  the  entire  river  made  free  to  all  nations,  and  a  tide  of  emigration  set 
thither.  They  look  for  no  decided  advance  until  that  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion is  establisheii.  The  governments  also  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  fullj 
awake  upon  this  subject  £verv  attention  was  shown  to  the  United  States 
eocpeditionists.  In  Bolivia — which  country  has  offered  twenty  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  richest  land  to  encourage  the  introduction  from  any 
souri*e,  of  steam  upon  her  waters — Lieutenant  Gibbon  was  hailed  as  a 
benefai'tor.  The  present  minister  of  Pern,  it  is  said,  is  a  man  fully  up 
with  the  spirit  of  the  zige,  one  who  has  seen  the  world  abroad,  and  knows 
what  is  requisite  to  that  country.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  though  not  able 
for  any  great  effort,  the  government  of  Peru  is  something  more  stable  and 
efficient  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  when,  as  Tschudi  mentions,  there 
were  six  presivlent^  all  attempting  simultaneous  exercise  of  authority, 
levying  taxes  and  shooting  each  other^s  adherents.  New  Granada  aiid 
Veneiuela  would  gladly  second  the  designs  i)i  Peru  and  Bolivia,  as  them- 
selves intimately  concerned  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon. 

Brazil,  alone,  of  the  five  powers,  ^yi^  upon  the  Amazon  and  it»  great 
rivers,  is  disii^lined  to  their  proposed  fre^om,  and  her  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Amazon^  and 
over,  it  might  be  said«  almost  the  whole  of  its  tributary  waters  Yet 
there  is  a  very  large  jurisdiction  still  remaining  with  the  other  powers^ 
the  rights  of  which  are  to  be  maintained,  and  the^^  rights  do  not  permit 
Brazil  to  shut  up  the  ports  of  any  of  these  rivers  within  her  own  territory. 
The  attempt  comes  at  too  late  a  day,  though  it  might  have  been  admitted 
al  the  time  when  Spain  undertook  the  monopolv  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
No  such  chiim  b  allowed  even  im  Kgaid  to  the  skorter  rivers  of  £urop« ; 
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and  our  own  country  was  long  ago  nearly  involved  in  a  war  from  a  simi- 
lar effort  with  regaixl  to  the  Mississippi.  But  Brazil  has  condemned  her 
owa  present  policy  hy  the  war  which  she  made  against  the  tyrant  Rosas, 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  La  Plata,  and  happily  effected. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  government  resolved  upon  the  exploration 
of  the  Amazon,  that  of  Brazil  undertook  to  thwart  its  obvious  desi^,  and 
hurriedly  effected  a  treaty  with  Peru,  in  1851,  professing  to  have  m  view 
the  iia\'igation  of  the  Amazon  and  its  confluents  by  steam,  and  the  mutual 
improvement  of  their  river  territories.  The  duties  on  products  passing  up 
and  down  were  assimilated,  and  each  power  agreed  to  assist  with  $20,000 
yearly,  for  five  years,  the  first  company  formed  for  steam  pavigation,  be- 
longing exclusively  to  the  respective  States,  other  coterminous  States  being 
at  liberty  to  join  on  the  same  conditions.  Consummate  art  was  displayed 
in  the  imposition  of  this  purely  Brazilian  scheme  upon  Peru. 

Under  this  treaty,  Brazil,  in  1852,  conveyed  to  Ireno  £vangelistu  de 
Souza,  one  of  her  own  citizens,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the 
Amazon  for  thirty  years,  guarantying  to  him  the  $20,000  yearly  of  Perii| 
and  granting  him,  from  its  own  funds,  the  sum  of  $80,000  yearly,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  stipulated  amount  of  $20,000.  He  is  to  keep  six  steamers  on 
the  Amazon,  and  to  establish  sixty  colonies,  of  Indians,  or  of  others  desig- 
nated by  the  crown.  These  steamers  are  to  afford  Peru  250  miles  of  nav- 
igation, and  Brazil  above  1,500. 

Tirado,  the  minister  of  Peru,  has  objected  to  this  arrangement,  as  regards 
Peru,  and  the  Council  of  State  sustain  his  demurral.  Peru  has  opened  her 
part  of  the  river,  under  the  treaty,  to  which  the  United  States,  under  the 
provision  for  equality  with  the  "  most  favored  nations,^'  in  our  treaty  with 
that  country,  effected  in  July,  1851,  three  months  before  that  of  Peru  with 
Brazil,  are  admitted,  as  well  as  the  latter.  Nauta  and  Loreto,  the  two  Pe- 
nivian  ports  of  the  Amazon,  are  declared  free,  there  being  no  import  or 
export  duties  on  foreign  trade.  The  Council  of  State  have  appropriated 
t200,000  to  establish  steam  navigation  on  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  <&c.,  and 
to  effect  their  settlement  Two  small  steamers,  to  be  built  in  the  United 
8tatea,  for  $75,000,  were  to  be  delivered  at  Loreto  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1854.  To  encourage  emigrants,  Peru  gives  free  grants  of  land,  exempts 
them  from  any  taxes  or  contributions  for  twenty  years,  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  even  their  parochial  dues,  and  allows  them  to  make  their  own  local 
laws.  She  also  defrays  the  expense  of  passage  within  her  territory  of  the 
emigrants  to  the  place  of  settlement,  and  furnishes  implements  of  husband- 
ry, and  seeds,  gratuitously.  Roads  are  to  be  opened,  and  other  facilities 
afforded. 

In  Irer  attempt  to  administer  to  Bolivia  the  same  pill  prepared  for  Peru, 
Brazil  made  a  failure.  That  government  rejected  her  scheme,  plainly  per- 
ceiving its  animus.  In  January,  1853,  Bolivia  declared  all  her  ports  com- 
manicating  with  the  Atlantic,  by  either  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata,  free  to 
the  Commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  president  of  that  republic  declares  it 
is  to  the  Norte  Americanos  they  look  for  the  emigration,  wealth,  and  en- 
cigy  necessary  to  complete  the  great  objects  they  have  in  view  regarding 
their  own  internal  improvement. 

The  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Peru  alluded  to,  gives  us,  beside 
equal  privileges  with  the  most  favored  of  other  nations,  (by  which  what- 
ever Brazil  gets  from  her,  she  obtains  for  us  the  same  or  an  equivalent,) 
the  same  privileges  of  coast  and  inland  trade,  and  the  right  to  establish 
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shopff,  (Jepotft,  <kc.,  a«  arc  posscsgcd  by  lier  own  citizens.  There  are  already 
AmcricanH  cKtablished,  at  different  trades,  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

If  the  Amazonian  waters  are  to  wait  until  Brazil  shall  be  able  to  enliven 
them  with  an  all-invmlin^  presence  of  Steam — if  the  development  of  the 
great  interior  South  America  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  her  unassisted  energy, 
why  th<!n  soliturh;  here,  and  indigence  there,  have  a  long  tenure  of  the  fair- 
t'Ai  region  of  th<j  earth.  The  echoes  of  many  of  those  silent  old  rivers  will 
not  be  nKtoiiislM'd  with  the  steam-shriek  within  this  century,  and  perhaps 
not  in  the  n(;xt.  The  country  will  be  known  only  as  it  has  been,  as  the 
home  of  anacondas,  ugly  chattering  monkeys,  and  insidious  vampires. 
Hip  Van  Winkle  might  sleep  soundly  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks  of 
the  TajiajoH  or  Xingu,  without  fear  of  change.  Positively,  the  world  will 
not  permit  the  royal  scion  of  Ikaganza  and  his  august  court  to  wrap  up 
the  great  Aiiuizon  in  their  diminutive  napkin.  In  that  great  bank,  nature 
h»iH  invested  capital  for  the  world's  use,  and  the  world  will  not  fail  to  draw 
the  intc^rest,  though  Bnizil  shall  attempt  to  stop  the  payment.  A  spirit  is 
abroad,  and  one  that  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  the  selfish  policy  and  art- 
ful diplomacy  of  Don  Pe<lro  the  Second. 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  descriptive  of  Lieut.  Ilerndon's  share  in  the 
exploration,  the  publication  of  which  preceded  that  of  his  coadjutor,  whose 
researches  in  the  Madeira  Valley  were  not  finished  at  the  time  of  Lieut 
JJerndonV  return  to  the  Ignited  States,  is,  as  was  to  have  been  expected 
where  the  adventure  in  such  a  field  was  intrusted  to  one  so  competent,  and 
Hft  these  previous  pages  evidence,  a  volume  of  rare  interest.  The  intelligent 
explorer,  w  ithout  being  led  by  an  ardent  temperament,  and  a  strong  enthu- 
niasm  in  favor  of  his  undertaking,  into  any  extravagant  views,  has  done  full 
justice  to  the  subject.  The  character,  the  resources,  the  position,  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Amazon  are  depicted  in  a  style  so  vivid  as  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  to  excite  in  him  some  portion  of  the  spirit 
fuM.  by  the  author.  No  higher  praise  can  l)e  awarded  the  book,  than  to 
Wiy  that  it  is  worthy  of  as.«oi'iation  with  the  volumes  of  exploration  in  other 
directions  made  by  the  gallant  Lieutenant's  fellow -<^fficers  in  the  Na^-y, 
Wilkes  and  Lynch,  and  that  it  reflects  a  credit  not  inferior  to  that  which 
tliey  have  conterreil  upon  that  important  branch  of  the  senice. 
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l^isiNKss.  as  that  term  will  W  ustnl  in  this  artiele,  is  the  lawful  aim  and 
pursuit  of  rational  men.  It  is  the  great  purjx^se  of  life.  The  race  were 
made  tor  e^uployment*  Adam  was  or<\*ited  and  platXHi  in  the  Garden  of 
Eiion  for  business  pur|H\<t>c!i ;  it  w  ould  have  KH>n  I  otter  for  the  race  if  be 
luid  attcndtnl  clos^^ly  to  thi>  iXvu|^tion  for  which  he  was  made.  The 
Saxiour  of  men  identitii\i  himself  with  the  useful  lalvr  ti  life:  his  public 
mission  did  not  *^  nuneuiv  till  he  was  ihirty  years  v>f  age.  That  lonij  p-e- 
riivi  nuj::^it  have  Kvn  ivss^a^ni  in  iiHlolenct^  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea  or  on 
tlu*  Ksnks  of  the  bh:e  l^abltw  which  washed  the  walls  of  the  oilv  -  wber^ 
Ihci  WAS  liTvM^ght  uj\"  or  in  the  oaxfs  that  surTo\;n\i^i  his  n«ouniain  Lome : 
W  vMuUi  baxe  drt^annvl  awav  a  lisiUss  mAnh^xxi,  without  i«.>il  or  want.  &nd 
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fonnd  that  repose  said  by  many  to  bo  so  favorable,  if  not  indispensable,  to 
an  elevated  piety ; — but  not  so  did  he.  He  became  one  of  us ;  he  knew 
Ae  stem  trials  of  life.  He  earned  his  bread  in  an  arduous  calling ;  ho 
knew  what  toil  was ;  beneath  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  of  Palestine  he  met 
the  labor  of  life.  He  was  known  no  less  as  the  "  carpenter  "  than  as  the 
"carpenter's  son;"  he  dignified  labor,  and  he  placed  the  curse  on  indo- 
lence. Physical  strength  and  beauty  attend  physical  toil ;  moral  excel- 
lence comes  forth  from  constant  and  faithful  attention  to  the  service  from 
whence  come  out  the  issues  of  life. 

Some  men  sneer  at  employment  and  bind  indolence  on  their  brow  as  an 
ornament  Such  are  effeminate  and  lack-brained,  cultivating  their  beards 
more  than  their  brains,  if  they  possess  that  important  function — adorning 
their  person  rather  than  their  mind — weighing  down  their  bodies  with 
brass  jewelry  and  miniature  ox-chains,  while  their  physical  and  mental 
inferiority  are  known  to  all  men.     Let  us  consider. 

1.      THE    SELECTION    OF    BUSINESS. 

All  departments  of  life  are  open  to  young  men  in  this  favored  land.  But 
all  are  not  fitted  alike  for  each  post  and  profession.     Men  have  physical » 
moral,  and  mental  gifts  that  peculiarly  fit  them  for  some  pursuits,  and 
peculiarly  unfit  them  for  others ;  and  the  taste  for  and  attraction  of  certain 
pursuits  should  incline  each  young  man  to  look  well  at  his  chosen  occupar 
tion,  and  when  once  chosen,  to  follow  it  to  the  end  ;  and  his  earlier  train- 
ing should  have  special  reference  to  his  position  and  occupation.     Before 
hi*  choice  is  made,  he  should  weigh  well  all  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  and 
his  fitness  to  remove  or  overcome  them.     Law,  medicine,  divinity,  mechan- 
ics, present  an  inviting  field.     One  may  shine  in  the  law  who  would  be  a 
drone  or  a  driveler  in  the  pulpit;   and  many  a  man  has  attempted  to 
mend  a  broken  limb  with  not  talent  enough  to  repair  the  leg  of  a  stool. 
Young  men  have  marked  characteristics  and  talent ;   these  are  as  well 
known  as  their  faces — better  known  often  to  others  than  to  themselves. 
One  is  quick  at  figures ;  another  would  make  a  capital  salesman.     One 
has  a  legal  mind  and  would  revel  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law ;  another 
can  only  generalize,  and  is  happy  only  in  active  employment.     Some  have 
great  dispatch ;    others  are  cautious,  careful,  and  trustworthy  in  minute 
matters.     The  bent  of  each  mind,  the  taste  and  the  talent  must  all  be  con- 
sulted in  the  selection  of  business.     All  business  has  a  settled  price  and 
market  value.     Success  is  to  be  won  by  obeying  the  laws  of  the  calling 
selected  ;  and  he  who  would  be  eminent  in  any  pursuit,  must  pay  the  mar- 
ket price  for  success.     Two  kinds  of  business  may  be  found,  to  one  of 
which  the  aspirant  for  employment  must  address  himself.     The  one  is  bad 
and  the  other  good ;   the  one  can  be  found  in  a  day ;   the  other  must  be 
sought  for  diligently,  and  often  with  "  long  patience."     The  one  pays  at 
once ;  for  the  other  money  must  often  be  paid. 

The  central  point  of  attraction  to  a  young  man  is  a  large  city.  Here  is 
a  wide  field  for  activity  and  energy.  Upon  his  arrival  in  a  city,  a  stranger 
perhaps,  and  with  the  change  of  his  last  dollar  ringing  in  his  pocket,  he 
seeks  employment  He  wants  wages.  He  has  his  fortune  to  make  and 
must  be  about  it  Tiie  banks  are  full ;  but  bar-rooms  and  dram-shops  are 
open.  No  merchant  of  eminence  that  he  can  find  is  in  want  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  stranger  fresh  from  the  country ;  but  he  can  attend  in  a  bowhng 
saloon,  or  find  employment  in  a  billiard  room,  or  some  lower  place.  He 
learns  that  the  banks  and  merchants  pay  a  small  salary  to  a  youth,  if  they 
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do  not  even  demand  a  bonus  of  him  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  his  ser- 
vices. He  is  a  moral  young  man  ;  and  the  better  his  moral  character,  the 
higher  the  wages  in  business  not  exactly  reputable.  Men  in  such  business 
leave  no  objection  to  the  services  of  an  upright  young  man.  Fully  resolved 
to  have  his  doubtful  employment  as  soon  as  a  favorable  opening  shall  pre- 
sent itself,  he  grasps  at  the  first  offer.  This  step  taints  his  character  for 
life,  and  binds  him  to  business  that  will  keep  him  from  high  attain- 
ments and  positions.  Lot  was  not  exactly  pleased  with  the  people  of 
Sodom ;  but  the  Vale  of  Admah  had  peculiar  business  attractions.  He 
removed  thither ;  and  the  end  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  Bible. 

2.       BUSINESS    PRINCIPLE. 

Principle  and  integrity  are  good  capital  to  begin  and  continue  life  with. 
In  many  large  houses  men  enter  as  partners  who  are  destitute  of  wealth 
and  can  only  put  into  the  firm  their  business  reputation.  Each  man  has 
a  business  repute,  and  his  character  is  judged  by  little  things.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  said  when  he  condemned  a  book  of  which  he  had  read  only  a  few 
pages',  "  One  need  not  eat  a  whole  joint  of  meat  to  know  that  it  is  tainted  ;'* 
BO  you  need  not  be  very  familiar  with  a  man  of  business  to  know  what  his 
principled  of  trade  are.  It  was  said  that  Cuvier,  the  naturalist,  could  take 
the  bone  of  any  animal,  no  matter  how  insignificant  that  bone  might  be, 
and  by  its  aid  construct  the  entire  animal,  and  tell  you  its  character  and 
the  clime  it  called  its  home.  So  out  of  small  matters,  words  spoken,  prin- 
ciples avowed,  acts  done,  or  deeds  omitted,  you  build  up  the  character  of 
a  man  and  make  up  your  opinion  about  him.  You  say  of  some  one,  "I 
like  his  appearance;  I  will  employ  him;  he  suits  mo."  You  do  not 
analyze  your  feelings  ;  but  your  mind  is  made  up.  Of  another  you  may 
say,  "  I  do  not  like  that  young  man."  Perhaps  you  could  not  satisfy  your- 
self why,  if  a  reason  was  called  for.  You  have  taken  certain  acts  of  the 
young  man,  trivial  though  they  be,  and  made  up  your  opinion.  A  friend 
of  mine  said  to  me  one  day,  "  I  shall  dismiss  my  clerk."  I  knew  the 
young  man ;  he  was  smart  and  intelligent,  well-disposed  and  genteel.  I 
asked  the  reason.  "  I  am  not  quite  satisfied,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  dresses 
too  well ;  he  has  too  much  jewelry ;  his  room  is  too  well  furnished ;  he 
rides  too  much.  I  know  his  means ;  the  salary  I  pay  him  will  not  admit 
of  such  expenses,"  The  young  man  thought  he  was  producing  a  sensa- 
tion. He  was ;  but  not  of  the  character  he  supposed.  It  is  said  that 
men  cannot  do  business  on  strict  principles  of  integrity  and  honor.  But 
it  is  certain  that  they  can  be  conducted  on  no  other.  If  it  be  tnie,  or  if 
the  statement  at  all  approximates  to  the  truth,  that  in  Boston  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  ninety-nine  out  of  each  hundred  of  all  our  merchants 
have  been  unsuccessful,  how  much  worse  would  it  have  been  if  all  had 
conducted  their  business  on  high  moral  principles  ?  The  men  who  suc- 
ceotl  in  life  and  l>ecome  eminent  are  few.  Their  characters  are  well  known 
— almost  all  of  them  have  been  men  of  high  moral  principle. 

It  will  not  bo  pretended  that  Joseph  in  Eg}'pt  was  restrained  and  im- 
peded in  his  exalted  career  by  his  stem  and  uncompromising  principles.  It 
was  Daniers  moral  character  that  raised  him  from  a  slave  to  the  premier- 
ship of  l^bylon ;  and  he  maintained  his  noble  |>osition  l>eoause  he  con- 
ductoti  the  affairs  of  the  realm  with  such  inteijrity  and  honestv  that  his 
keen-e\*ed  enemies  could  find  no  fault  with  him  at  all  in  the  **  kinjj^s  mat- 
tors."   And  Oomeliuai  who  had  such  proof  of  God's  fiivor,  was  a  most  loyal 
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captain  in  the  Roman  annj.     Permanent  success  is  found  only  in  connec- 
tion with  principle  and  integrity  in  business. 

The  man  who  purchases  cutlery  from  the  renowned  manufactory  of 
Rogers  is  anxious  only  to  know  that  the  stamp  on  the  blade  is  genuine. 
Years  ago  that  house  resolved  not  to  send  a  poor  article  into  the  market. 
Its  work  is  good  ;  it  cannot  afford  to  sell  poor  articles.     The  fame  of  Day 
and  Martin's  blacking  is  wide  as  civilization.     No  man  **  tries  it ;"  he  asks 
only  if  it  be  the  genuine  article ;  and  a  man  that  can  secure  a  store  in  the 
fuued  **  97  nigh  Ilolbom,"  has  his  fortune  secured.      It  is  said  that  the 
stores  in  that  building  will  command  almost  any  rent   If  the  United  States 
need  an  instrument  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  a  glass  for  the  Observatory 
at  Washington,  an  order  is  sent  to  England  for  one  instrument,  and  to  France 
for  another,  and  to  Germany  for  a  third — the  reputation  of  the  house  that 
manufactures  is  a  guaranty  for  the  excellence  of  the  article.     In  the  small 
U)wn  of  Douglas,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  there  is  a  manu- 
factory of  axes.     Immense  numbers  are  shipped  for  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
No  man  but  the  maker  sees  them  till  taken  from  the  boxes,  put  on  the 
belves,  and  swung  in  the  forests  at  the  far  West,  on  our  Pacific  possessions, 
or  in  Africa,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  and  if  each  axe  was  tried  in  the 
manufactory  at  Douglas  before  the  purchase,  no  more  confidence  would  be 
put  in  the  excellence  of  the  article  than  the  name  of  the  maker  inspires. 
The  invariable  perfection  of  this  article  is  the  business  capital  of  the 
maker. 

We  have  men  among  us — now  ranking  among  the  merchant  princes  of 
Boston — who  began  life  poor.  Some  of  them  were  grooms,  some  waited 
and  tended  in  families,  some  dug  gravel,  others  wheeled  coals ;  but  all 
that  they  did  was  well  done.  When  the  late  William  Gray  was  taunted 
by  an  envious  man,  who  said  that  he  could  remember  when  the  same  Mr. 
Gray  was  only  a  drummer,  his  reply  gave  the  key-note  to  his  success — 
"And  did  I  not  drum  well?" 

The  late  Jonas  Chickering,  whose  memory  is  yet  green  among  us,  and 
who  is  a  noble  specimen  of  one  who  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  owes  that  fortune  quite  as  much  to  the  substantial  and  invariable 
excellency  of  his  workmanship,  as  to  his  indomitable  industry  and  perse- 
verance. And  it  was  no  idle  boast  of  a  man  in  the  British  Parliament, 
who  was  reminded  by  a  noble  that  his  father  was  a  butcher ;  that  he  had 
arisen  to  his  position  by  his  own  labor ;  and  all  admitted  the  retort  to  be 
just,  when  he  added,  **  If  the  father  of  the  noble  lord  had  been  a  butcher, 
his  son  this  day  would  be  slaughtering  calves."  '  Uonesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy, and  high  moral  principle  can  alone  lead  to  permanent  success.  We 
admit  that  a  man  must  have  other  qualities  with  these ;  but  without  prin- 
ciple, all  will  not  avail. 

3.      BUSINESS   ENDURANCE. 

Men  of  genius  without  endurance  cannot  succeed.  Men  who  start  in 
one  kind  of  business  may  find  it  impossible  to  continue  therein  all  their 
days.  Ill  health  may  demand  a  change.  New  and  wider  fields  of  enter- 
prise and  success  may  be  opened  to  them  ;  new  elements  of  character  may 
be  developed.  Men  may  have  a  positive  distaste  for  some  pursuits,  and 
success  may  demand  a  change.  None  of  these  cases  fall  within  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Men  may  have  rare  talents,  but  if  they  "  are  everything  by 
turns,  and  nothing  long,"  they  must  not  expect  to  prosper.  No  form  of 
bosinefls  is  free  from  vexations ;  each  man  Imows  the  spot  on  which  his 
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own  lmrn<^s?i  chafes  ;  but  he  cannot  know  how  much  his  neighbor  suffers. 
It  is  Wild  that  a  Yankee  can  splice  a  rope  in  many  different  ways ;  an 
Knglish  sailor  knows  but  one  method,  but  in  that  method  he  does  his 
work  well.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  allow  any  one  to  be  really  master 
of  but  one  pursuit. 

The  history  of  eminent  men  in  all  professions  and  callings  proves  this. 
The  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  was  a  great  lawyer.  His  boyhood 
was  marked  only  by  unc^ommon  industry  ;  as  a  speaker  he  did  not  excel 
in  early  life.  With  great  deliberation  he  selected  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion, nor  could  he  bo  deterred  from  his  chosen  pursuit.  While  a  poor 
student,  not  the  tempting  prize  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  clerk 
of  the  courts,  then  a  large  sum,  gained  with  great  difficulty  for  him  by  the 
feal  and  influetico  of  his  father,  nor  could  all  the  persuasions  of  the  father, 
turn  hi  111  from  the  mark  he  ha<l  set  before  him ;  and  his  great  eulogist, 
the  Attorney-(ieneral  of  Massachusetts,  is  another  marked  illustration  of 
resolute  endurance  and  indomitable  industry — life-long — centering  in  one 
profession,  making  him  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  profession,  if 
not  its  head,  in  the  United  iStates. 

Our  late  distingiiished  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Hon.  Abbot 
ljiwrenc<»,  whose  wealth  is  poured  out  for  all  benevolent  purposes  in  dona- 
tions large  as  the  sea,  can  recall  the  time  when  he  had  his  profession  to  se- 
h»ct,  and  the  first  dollar  of  his  splendid  fortune  to  earn.  He  chose  deliber- 
ately a  calling;  he  j>ursued  that  occupation  with  integrity  and  endurance, 
through  dark  days  and  trying  seasons,  and  the  result  is  before  the  world. 
This  ease  affords  an  aj»t  illustration  of  the  j)roverb  of  the  wise  man,  that  a 
nuin  **diligiMit  in  his  business  shall  stimd  before  kings,  and  not  before  mean 
men." 

The  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  as  he  left  his  native  Germany,  paused  be- 
neath a  linden-tree  not  far  from  the  line  that  separated  his  native  land 
(v\m\  another,  and  made  three  resolutions,  which  he  intended  should  guide 
liim  thn>uirh  lile:  **  1.  He  would  be  honest.  2.  He  would  be  industrious. 
3.  He  would  never  gand^le.'*  He  was  on  ftxit ;  his  wealth  was  in  the  small 
bun<ile  that  swung  from  the  stick  laid  on  his  shoulder.  The  world  was  be- 
ftm*  hinj.  lie  \vas  able  to  make  such  resolutions:  he  was  able  to  cany 
tJiom  out.  His  success  is  the  Wst  comment  on  his  endurance.  Stephen 
(»eranl»  at  the  agi»  of  40  years,  was  in  quite  nuvlenUe  circumstances.  Wing 
the  captain  of  a  sniall  coasting  vess<*l  on  the  IVlaware,  and  part  owner  of 
the  s;mu\  No  trait  in  his  character  w.is  more  marked  dian  his  endurance. 
And  this  element  gave  him  a  ft>rtune, 

.Ml  men  >\ho  have  suiH^H^letl  well  in  life  have  Kvn  men  of  hijrh  resolve 
.ind  enduramv.  The  fanunl  William  l*itt  was  in  early  life  fond  of  g;miing, 
the  uassiou  inoriSHs^vl  willi  his  ye,irs:  he  knew  that  he  must  at  om-e  mas- 
ter tne  |vission.  or  the  j^assion  would  master  him.  He  made  a  firm  resolve 
that  h.e  %>ould  never  .-^gain  play  at  a  game  of  haiani.  He  could  make  such 
A  r<i>s^^lution :  he  <\>uld  kivp  it*  His  sul^\juent  eminence  was  the  fruit  of 
that  jvwer.  William  Willvrfonw  in  his  earlier  d.ivN  like  most  young 
men  of  Iris  rank  and  Agi\  lov^sl  the  excitement  of  ]>lacvs  of  hazanl.  He 
vns  one  night  jvrsua*U\i  to  ktvp  the  far^>-l^*nk.  He  saw  ibe  ruin  of  ihe 
\i\V  i.\i  gaming  as  he  nexer  saw  \\  Wfore :  he  was  apj\ilV\i  with  wiiai  he 
Ivheld,  Sitting  .wnd  gaming,  ruin,  and  des]\v.r,  he  tr-v^k  the  reso-unon 
thai  ho  wiNidd  nexer  again  enter  a  gaming  house*  He  vhAi  ge^i  his  iv.m- 
jxanx  >jiiih  the  ohanjje  of  his  vx^ndxaet^  an*!  sutts<\jueni3y  became  one  of  the 
vtK^  %lisUngtiuth<>d  ttngtishuhiiti  of  bis  i^« 
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Dr,  Samuel  Johnson  was  once  requested  to  drink  wine  with  a  friend ; 
the  Doctor  proposed  tea.     "  But  drink  a  little  wine,"  said  his  host.     **  I 
cannot,"  was  the  reply.     "  I  know  abstinence — I  know  excess ;  but  I  know 
no  medium.     Long  since,  I  resolved,  as  I  could  not  drink  a  little  wine,  I 
would  drink  none  at  all."     A  man  who  could  thus  support  his  resolution 
by  action  was  a  man  of  endurance,  and  that  element  is  as  well  displayed  in 
this  incident  as  in  the  compilation  of  his  great  work.     When  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  made  his  tii-st  speech  in  Parliament,  it  was  regarded  on 
all  hands  as  a  most  mortifying  failure.     His  friends  urged  him  to  abandon 
a  Parliamentary  career,  and  enter  upon  some  field  better  suited  to  his 
ability.     "No,"  said  Sheridan — "no,  it  is  in  mo,  and  it  shall  come  outf'* 
And  it  did,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  debaters  in  England. 
LoTola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  the  courtier,  the  man  of  gal- 
lantry and  dissipation,  obtained  such  masteiy  over  himself  by  labor  and 
endurance,  that,  to  illustrate  the  fact,  he  stood  several  hours,  apparently 
unmoved,  in  a  pond  of  ice  and  muddy  water,  up  to  his  chin.     Perhaps  no 
other  nation  in  Europe,  at  the  time,  could  have  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
except  the  British,  because  no  other  could  have  brought  to  that  conflict 
that  amount  of  endurance  needed  to  win.     For  many  hours  that  army 
stood  manfully  before  the  murderous  fire  of  the  French ;  colunm  after  col- 
umn fell,  while  not  a  gun  was  discharged  on  their  part     One  sullen  word 
of  command  ran  along  the  line  as  thousands  fell — "File  up!  file  up  I" 
"Not  yet — not  yet!"  was  the  Iron  Duke's  reply  to  earnest  requests  made 
to  charge  and  fight  the  foe.     At  length  the  time  of  action  came.     The 
charge  was  given,  and  victory  perched  upon  the  standard  of  England. 

4.      BUSINESS    THE    CHARM    OF    LIFE. 

No  passion  is  more  ruinous  than  the  "  haste  to  be  rich."  It  is  condemn- 
ed alike  by  revelation,  reason,  and  the  sound  practical  experience  of  life. 
It  leads  men  into  unsafe  and  ruinous  speculation ;  it  seduces  them  from 
fest-anchored  property  to  the  mirage  that  glitters.  It  allows  the  liands  of 
industry  and  employment  to  stand  still  on  the  dial-plate  of  life,  while  men 
grasp  at  shadows.  It  is  this  passion  separates  the  business  past  from  the 
business  present  by  so  wide  a  gulf. 

The  modern  merchant,  with  small  capital,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  his  own 
— with  his  granite  store,  his  mahogany  desk,  his  country-seat,  fast  horse, 
and  rash  speculations,  scorns  the  example  of  his  sire,  who,  at  his  desk  of 
pine  and  green  baize,  sat  each  day  sixteen  mortal  hours  at  his  business, 
doing  his  own  errands,  and  being  his  own  clerk.  With  so  wide  a  contrast, 
it  is  not  strange  that  many  begin  business  where  their  sires  left  off,  and 
leave  off  where  the  sires  began. 

It  is  employjnent  we  all  need — employment  till  life  shall  end.  The 
plowboy  is  happy  in  his  furrow,  and  the  hours  pass  swifter  that  the  weav- 
er's shuttle,  while  the  matron  and  maid  sing  amid  their  daily  duties.  No 
success  and  no  wealth  can  make  that  man  happy  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
We  have  seen  a  boy  grow  up  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  take  his  stand 
by  the  side  and  as  one  of  our  richest  men ;  his  elegant  city  residence  and 
suburban  abode  became  the  envy  of  men — his  horses  and  his  equipage  the 
most  perfect  in  our  midst  We  have  seen  him,  with  his  fortune  made,  bid 
adieu  to  the  toils  and  vexations  of  business,  take  the  balance  of  his  life  to 
himself,  and  resolve  to  be  happy  at  his  ease.  We  have  watched  him  in 
his  eleoant  retreat,  possessed  of  "  more  than  heart  can  wish."  After  a  few 
years  we  have  Bought  and  found  him  not,  learning,  with  sorrow,  that,  not 
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able  to  endure  a  life  of  leisure  and  ease,  he  had  gone  uncalled  for  into  the 
presence  of  his  Maker. 

An  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  when  asked  by  some  one  why  he  did 
not  quit  his  business,  as  his  fortune  was  ample,  replied,  "  that  his  repose 
would  be  his  death."  We  know  well  that  the  spring  of  enjoyment  would 
dry  up,  and  soon,  with  inactivity,  life  would  become  a  burden.  The  cele- 
brated commentator.  Dr.  McKnight,  completed  his  work  on  the  epistles 
when  not  far  from  sixty  years  of  age.  Nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  had 
been  occupied  with  that  great  labor.  His  employment  had  been  regular 
and  cheerful,  and  the  purple  current  of  life  had  flowed  noiselessly  and  joy- 
ously along.  He  refused  to  go  on  with  the  Gospel,  as  he  had  earned  his 
respite,  he  said.  His  faculties  were  in  their  usual  vigor.  In  leaving  his 
regular  employment,  his  mind  soon  lost  its  tone,  and  he  sunk  almost  into 
a  driveling  idiocy.  Had  he  continued  his  employment,  a  mellow  and  a 
green  old  age  would  have  been  his  portion,  and  nis  sun  gone  down  at  last 
in  unclouded  splendor. 

It  is  employment  that  has  made  us  what  we  are.  Our  sky  is  inclement, 
our  soil  hard  and  tough ;  but  the  sun  shines  on  no  land  where  so  many 
people  enjoy  so  much  substantial  good.  The  alchemy  of  labor  can  turn 
our  ice  into  gold  and  our  rocks  into  bread.  Employment  given  to  the 
millions  of  Europe  now  indolent  and  hungry,  would  quench  many  a  volcano 
and  put  down  misrule  and  insubordination.  It  was  Lord  Bacon,  I  think, 
who  said  that  "  all  rebellions  commence  in  the  stomach."  Let  a  nation  be 
both  destitute  and  idle,  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  should  become 
turbulent  also.  Sodom  had  three  great  sins ;  one  of  them  was  "  an  abund- 
ance of  idleness."  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  contained  a  nation 
of  men  who  were  daily  employed,  and  a  race  of  women  who  could  both 
"  clothe  their  households  with  scarlet,"  and  "  consider  a  field  and  buy  it." 
These  were  the  days  of  Israel's  prosperity.  Gold  and  silver  were  abund- 
ant ;  the  mountains  were  terraced  up  to  their  summits  with  fruit,  and  the 
valleys  were  hot-beds  of  vegetation.  It  is  now  a  land  of  indolence.  Tho 
same  sky  is  above  the  people — they  tread  the  same  soil  beneath  their  feet ; 
but  all  is  desolate,  because  all  are  indolent.  The  owl  and  the  cormorant 
ait  now  in  the  palaces  of  David  and  Solomon.  When  men  were  proud  to 
say,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen ! "  Rome  was  governed  by  emperors  whom  she 
called  from  the  plow.  They  led  her  invincible  legions  to  conquest  Now 
indolence  broods  over  the  whole  land  of  the  Caesars  like  the  miasma  over 
the  pleasant  home  of  man — desolation  and  ruin  are  seen  on  all  sides. 

We  should  be  glad  to  address  you  on  many  other  topics  which  will,  and 
must,  enter  into  your  business  prosperity.  That  courtesy  to  all,  based  on 
principle,  that  costs  so  little  and  yields  so  large  a  return ;  that  courage  and 
business  faith  that  will  not  only  make  you  enterprising  and  far-seeing,  but 
enable  you  to  be  singular  and  odd  even  when  duty  calls  or  danger  is  to  be 
avoided ;  that  regard  for,  your  word  that  will  command  credit ;  that 
high  moral  character  which  will  make  your  word  as  good  as  your  bond ; 
that  integrity  that  will  induce  you  to  meet  with  amputation  sooner  than 
repudiation,  and  cause  you  to  select  some  other  road  to  fortune  than  that 
of  defrauding  your  creditors;  that* principle  without  which  no  smart- 
ness, no  talent  will  avail ;  but  these,  and  all  other  things  by  them  suggest- 
ed, must  be  left  to  your  own  thoughts  and  your  own  application,  and  so 
also  must  that  certain  success  that  will  attend  the  application  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life. 
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Irt.  IT.— A  UNIFOM  SYSTEM  OP  COINAGE  FOB  COMMERCIAl  NATIONS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gibbon,  of  the  United  States'  Branch  Mint,  North  Carolina, 
has  forwarded  us  a  copy  of  his  report  on  the  utility  of  a  uniform  system  in 
measures,  weights,  fineness,  and  decimal  accounts  for  the  standard  coinage 
of  commercial  nations.  This  report  was  made  in  compliance  with  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Conmiercial  Convention  assembled  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1854. 

The  commercial  importance  of  a  uniform  system  for  the  coinage  of  com- 
mercial nations  to  facilitate  mutual  exchanges,  and  the  interesting  histori- 
cal and  other  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Gibbon,  renders  any  apology  for  pub- 
lishing it  entire  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine  unnecessary. 

The  subject  has  already  been  introduced  to  Congress  in  a  letter  to  the 
Hon.  Hannibai.  Hamlin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  &c., 
in  the  United  States'  Senate,  by  Alexander  Vattemare,  accompanied  by 
a  historical,  popular  description  of  the  metrical-decimal  system,  by  Wm. 
W.  Manx,  Esq.,  of  Georgia,  and  reports  by  Mr.  Sibbermann,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Conservatoir  aes  Arts  ct  Metiers,  and  by  Mr.  Durand,  Commis- 
sary General  of  Coins  and  Medals.* 

To  render  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  coinage  generally  intelligible,  slight 
references  to  history  appear  indispensable. 

After  the  settlement  of  North  America,  from  Europe,  the  earliest  metallic 
currency  of  the  colonies  consisted  of  coins  of  the  mother  country.  In  1662 
Hassachasetts  provided  for  the  coinage  of  shillings,  six-pences,  and  three-pences. 
Tbe  example  was  followed  by  Maryland,  where  silver  and  copper  coins  were  is- 
uedin  1662. 

In  1694  the  Carolinas  struck  a  half-penny ;  and  two-penny  and  penny  pieces 
in  1723  and  1733.  In  1773  Virginia  also  introduced  a  half-penny  coinage. 
T^e  was  carried  on  principally  by  barter. 

As  Commerce  and  population  increased,  foreign  gold  coins  were  introduced— 
the  English  guinea,  the  Portuguese  Joannes,  tl^  Spanish  doubloon,  the  French 
pistole,  with  Spanish  dollars  and  their  proportions,  British  silver  coins,  and,  final- 
ly, French  crowns. 

After  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  various  emissions  of  silver  and  copper  were 
made  by  States — Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont  issued 
cents  of  varied  weights.  In  1783,  J.  Chalmers,  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  fab- 
ricated the  smaller  silver  coins,  carelessly  proportioned.  In  1830,  Templeton 
Eeed,  in  Georgia,  and  Christopher  Bechtler,  in  North  Carolina,  coined  gold  pieces, 
literally  at  the  pit's  mouth,  from  veins  and  deposits  worked  in  those  States. 

The  pound  of  the  colouies  was  originally  the  same  as  the  pound  sterling  of 
Great  Britain,  but  became  greatly  altered  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues  of 
paper  money,  in  very  unequal  proportions,  by  different  colonial. authorities. 

in  1782  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  directed  a  report  upon  the  subject 
•f  coins  and  currency,  which  was  made  by  the  financier,  Gouvemeur  Morris.  He 
labored  to  reconcile  the  moneys  of  the  different  States  upon  the  pound  basis, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  "  very  desirable  money  should  be  increased 
in  a  decimal  ratio,  because,  by  that  means,  all  calculations  of  interest,  exchange, 
kisaranoe,  and  the  like,  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate ;  and  of 
course  more  within  the  power  of  the  great  ma^  of  the  people.** 

In  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  a  committee,  also  advocated  the  decimal 
system,  stating :  **  The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and  division  is  that  by 


*  W«  an  Imtobted  to  If.  Vattemare  for  a  copy  of  bis  letter  and  the  other  doeumenta  referred  to 
akove,  in  EngUih  and  Freoeh,  and  Khali  probably  notice  them  in  a  future  namber  of  the  Jierckants* 
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ten.    Every  one  remembers  the  facility  of  decimal  arithmetic  at  school,  and  the 
bullc  of  mankind  nre  school-boys  through  life." 

Mr.  Jefferson  differed  from  Mr.  Morris  upon  the  unit  of  value,  and  proposed 
the  Spanish  dollar  as  the  basi^,  which  wiis  adopted  in  1785. 

The  Confederation  of  the  States  had  already  provided  that "  Congress  should 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of 
coins."  The  Constitution  of  1789  arrested  local  issues,  and  vested  the  right  of 
coinage  solely  in  the  general  government. 

In  1790  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  made  "  A  Report  on  MoDeya, 
Weiffhta,  and  Measures." 

In  1792  a  code  ot  laws  and  regulations  was  enacted  for  a  mint,  in  Philadelphia, 
with  denominations  fur  coinage  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  standard  of 
fineness  for  gold  being  fix*d  at  .917,  that  for  silver  at  .882  millienies,  or  thou- 
sandths, according  to  the  French  mode  of  computation,  now  employed  in  the 
mints  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  ancient  expression  by  carats  and 
eighths. 

In  1793  and  1796  slight  modifications  were  made  in  the  weight  of  copper 
pieces,  "on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  copper  in  the  commercial  m.irket." 

In  1819  Mr.  Lowndes  proposed  to  raise  the  value  of  gold  against  silver.  To 
provide  a  remedy  for  their  recognized  disproportion,  engaged  the  attention  of  em- 
inent statesmen  for  fifteen  years.  The  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  was  ultimately 
reduced  to  .899  and  a  fraction. 

In  1834  an  act  was  passed  changing  the  weight  and  finener<s  of  the  gold  coins, 
and  also  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver.  The  first  basis,  15  to  1,  being  found 
too  low,  at  the  market  value,  which,  although  constantly  fluctuating,  was  near  16 
to  1,  the  original  Spanish  nitio. 

"The  effect  of  our  previous  legal  proportions  was  to  reduce  the  coinage  of 
gold,  and  to  retain  its  circulation.  Being  always  at  a  premium,  the  coin  was  Im- 
mediatelv  exported  to  Europe  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  there  quickly  wrought 
into  other  shapes."* 

Bat  the  disadvantages  of  a  complex  standard  of  fineness  in  gold  and  in  silver, 
determined  the  director  of  the  mint  to  suggest  the  more  simple  and  modern 
standard  of  France,  established  upon  a  distinct  basis.  This  was  acted  upon  by 
Congress  in  1837,  the  standard  being  fixed  at  .900,  or  90  per  cent  of  fine  metal, 
for  gold  and  silver  coins,  in  the  1,000  parts. 

In  the  year  1835  branches  of  the  mint  were  directed  to  be  established  in  Louis- 
iana, Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  all  the  coins  being  uniform.  A  mint  in  Cali- 
fornia and  an  assay  ofifice  in  New  York  have  since  been  decided  upon. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  basfs  of  the  value  of  money  is  the  pound  sterling  of  twen- 
ty shillings.  This  pound  of  standard  silver  was  represented  by  the  guinea,  a  gold 
coin,  ordained  in  1675,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

From  a  depreciation  of  silver  coins  in  England,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of 
the  Mint,  during  George  the  First,  recommended,  iu  1717,  that  the  guinea  should 
be  rated  at  twenty.one  shillings. 

In  1816  the  sovereign,  a  new  gold  coin  of  twenty  shillings,  slightly  differing 
in  weight  from  the  guinea,  was  substituted,  and  an  alteration  ag.tin  elfected  in 
the  British  silver  coinage,  silver  being  made  a  legal  tender  only  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings  at  a  time. 

In  the  history  of  the  British  mint,  the  coinage  of  the  year  1816  "will  be  re- 
markable," writes  Dr.  Kelley,  "  not  only  on  account  of  importnit  alterations  then 
made  in  the  monetary  system,  but  also  for  the  great  accommodation  afforded  to 
the  public."  At  the  present  moment  still  greater  conveniences  are  desired  in 
that  country. 

A  recent  report  of  a  select  committee  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  founded  upon  careful  inquiry  among  intelligent  and  practical  men,  en- 
courages a  modification  of  measures  and  weights  in  ail  money  accounts. 

The  decimal  system  of  computation  being  acknowledged  so  simple  and  easily 

•  Manuai  of  Coins  and  Bullion,  by  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois. 
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ndersiood  at  home  and  abroad,  compared  with  the  mode  at  present  employed, 
thit  **he  who  mna  may  count,  his  fingfers  being  a  tezt-boolc  I " 

A  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Hdnlcey,  examined  in  reference  to  the 
ttle  or  parchase  of  bullion,  declared,  '*  a  more  complicated  system  than  that 
ktely  la  use,  and  one  more  fraught  with  incidents  to  error,  would  hardly  be 
eoDceived.* 

Tliree  elements  enter  into  the  consideration:  1st  TYk^weieht  calculated  in 
troy  pounda,  ounces,  pennywei|rhts,  and  grains. '  ad.  The  qwuiiy  of  the  gold, 
inibdi?ided  by  24  carats  and  their  eighths.  3d.  The  element  of  value  estimated 
in  pounds,  shilling  pence,  and  farthings. 

Prof.  George  Biddell,  acting  Astronomer  Royal,  remarked — ^**That  if  gold  was 
idopted  as  the  standard  of  viQae  by  other  countries,  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
neh  international  arrangements  as  would  make  the  coin  of  different  countries 
interchangeable  at  fixed  rates.** 

Sir  Hpim  Herschell,  Master  of  the  Mint,  ^*  recommended  a  decimal  coinage,  ac- 
companied by  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures." 

Tlie  only  point  on  which  witnesses  were  divided  in  opinion,  before  the  select 
eommittee»  was  the  precise  basis  which  should  be  adopted. 

Under  an  impression  that  **  the  laws  of  physical  nature  operate  uniformly,  the 
nit  of  measure  in  England  was  fixed  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  a  pendulum, 
vibrating  seconds,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  the  level  of  the  sea.'** 

To  this  length  a  yard  measure  was  referred,  and  subdivided  into  three  feet  of 
twelve  inches  each. 

''The  unit  of  measure  is  the  element  from  which  is  deduced  the  unit  of 
weigbL'* 

By  such  contrivances  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  planets,  as  well  as 
tke  fineness  and  weights  of  coips  are  measured,  by  the  graduated  scaleof  a  yard- 
itiek ;  **  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  governed  by  general  laws,  ap- 
piieable  to  all  matter.** 

During  37  years,  from  1689  to  1726,  no  less  than  nine  changes  were  made  in 
tbe  standard  value  of  gold  coins  in  France. 

In  1795  the  present  system  was  commenced  in  that  country,  based,  however, 
npon  a  different  calculation  from  the  English,  by  an  admeasurement  of  our  planet, 
the  earth,  the  distance  from  the  equa^tor  to  the  pole  being  computed,  for  a  stand- 
irI  of  measure,  the  FVench  meter. 

A  eube  of  pure  water,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  measuring  each  way 
the  hundredth  part  of  this  meter,  offered  a  certain  standard  weight,  called  a 
gramme.    From  such  bases  the  franc  coin  was  deduced. 

These  units  of  admeasurement  were  multiplied  decimally  into  other  denomi- 
nations, by  which  the  system  is  thought  to  possess  '*  completeness  as  well  as 
affipUci^." 

Before  the  year  1772  there  were  thirty-one  mints  in  France — these  were  after- 
ward reduced  to  eighteen.  Finally,  only  six  remain.  The  coinage  of  the  French 
is  -wery  large,  and  especially  their  specie  circulation  in  silver,  while  in  England  a 
gold  coinage  is  more  predominant 

The  minor  purposes  of  trade  are  supplied  in  populous  portions  of  Asia — China, 
Bnrmah,  and  Japan — by  a  '*  current  money,'*  composed  of  thin  plates  of  hardened, 
mixed,  base  metal,  like  brass  or  bronze,  stamped  with  devices,  and  sometimes 
apparently  cast  in  molds,  each  piece  havinpr  a  square  hole  in  the  center,  by  which 
these  coins  are  strung  like  button-molds,  m  parcels  of  one  hundred,  for  the  con- 
venience of  counting  and  of  carriage. 

Their  computations  of  mon^  are  subdivided  decimally.  Being  excellent 
judges  of  the  purity  of  foreign  co\d%,  the  Chinese  separate  good  from  bad  with 
rapid  accuracy.  They  recognize  the  character  and  fineness  of  metal  by  the  sight, 
the  touch,  the  smell,  and  the  sound. 

Dr.  John  Bowring,  formerly  and  now  consul  to  Canton,  stated  before  the  se- 
lect British  committee,  that  ^  in  Japan,  accounts  had  been  kept  in  decimals  from 
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time  immemorial,  and  that  the  Chinese  system  is  one  of  great  simplicity  aad 


ease.'* 


The  inte^r,  or  whole  number,  is  one  ounce  of  pure  silver,  which  la  divided 
into  1,000  parts,  called  ^cash." 

Dr.  Bowring  declared  *'  he  never  could  approach  his  Chinese  servant  in  the 
celerity  with  which  he  kept  his  accounts." 

Tbeite  anciently  civilized  nations  employ  refined  gold  and  fine  silver,  in  bullion 
bars,  without  coinage,  for  exchanges  of  all  large  sums  in  trade. 

The  Chinei^  notation  of  fineness  is  by  hundredths,  ours  by  thousandths. 
Some  fine  silver  bars,  fabricated  in  China,  exhibited  upon  assay  at  tbe  mint  in 
Philadelphia  a  purity  of  .982 — a  yery  high  grade,  equivalent  to  98  and  SUlOths 
per  cent  of  fine  silver. 

The  Chinese  money  system  we  conceive  to  be  similar  to  that  recorded  during 
the  residence  of  the  Hebrews  in  civilized  Egypt  Identity  in  quality  was  the 
most  ancient  process  of  preparation  for  monetary  calculations,  as  it  is  now — 
**•  pieces  of  money  "  were  checked  "  by  weight "  in  the  interchange  between  Jo- 
seph and  his  brethren,  when  Jacob  sent  into  Egypt  for  com. 

Abraham  is  described  to  have  had  servants  **  bought  with  money  of  the  stran- 
ger," as  well  as  some  '*  bom  in  his  house." 

These  references  are  presented  for  the  satisfiustion  of  those  who  dread  novel- 
ties, to  convince  them  our  object  is  not  a  new  one,  but  as  old  as  the  days  of  the 
Hebrew  Patriarchs. 

In  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Hindostan,  a  coinage  of  gold  was  known  and  yalned  at 
the  conquest  of  Alexander.  From  these  countries  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
rived the  models  of  their  measures,  weights,  and  devices,  which  have  since  pre- 
vail ed  in  modem  Europe,  and  now  among  us.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle,  we 
have  a  generally  accepted  definition — *^  Money  is  a  standard  measure,"  by  which 
the  vslue  of  alfthings  are  ascertained,  regulated,  and  represented.  Money  forms 
a  language  of  mathematical  proportion,  by  which  commercial  interchanges  are 
readily  made  and  generally  understood. 

In  Dialogues  upon  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals  or  coins,  Mr.  Addison  de- 
scribes them  as  **a  kind  of  printing,  before  the  art  was  invented,  giving  great 
light  to  history ;"  we  now  know  that  the  invention  of  printing  claims  a  high 
antiquity. 

Napoleon — as  great  in  civil  as  in  military  administration — proposed  to  have 
throughout  Europe  money  of  the  same  value,  but  with  dififerent  coins  or  devices. 

Identity  of  coins  has  been  employed  to  produce  a  stronger  bond  of  union 
among  nations.  For  this  purpose  the  relations  between  the  silver  coinage  of 
Russia  and  Poland  were  projected,  to  facilitate  their  intercourse. 

The  coinages  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  assimiUited,  at  one  time,  with  that  of 
France,  as  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  Saxony,  and  Baden  now  are.  Uniformity  is 
desirable  in  all  national  measui^  and  weights,  but  especially  to  regulate  coinage; 
Nations  that  have  mints  possess  means  for  one  common  measure,  or  standard  of 
proportions.  The  varieties  which  now  exist  result  from  want  of  concert  in  the 
elements  of  art,  and  needless  dissimilarities  in  mint  usages. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  practices  of  different  mints  are  founded,  prove 
tiiai  different  nations  may  act  upon  the  same  general  system  in  all  money 
accounts. 

The  distinct  units  of  weight,  fineness,  and  value  form  curioua  and  important 
portions  in  the  arrangementa  of  our  coinage. 

The  properties  of  numbers  were  held  sacred  by  the  ancients,  and  regarded  as 
of  divine  authority,  from  the  evident  system,  exactness,  order,  and  hiurmony  in 
the  varied  arrangementa  of  the  natural  world.  - 

Numbers  were  divided  into  classes  :^- 

Oss  was  regarded  most  eminently  sacred ; 

Two  the  associate; 

Thebb  considered  perfect,  comprehending — ^*'The  Beginning,  the  Midfie,  and 
the  End  "—one  conspicuous  name  of  The  Divinity. 

Pythagoras  was  thought  to  wngle  fiyiey  with  the  truths  of  mathematics. 
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FoQB  is  the  namber  he  is  deeeribed  to  have  affi*cted  to  venerate  the  most,  from 
deductions  of  the  absolute  powera  of  nambers  he  had  been  taught  in  the  East 

FocTE  contMns  within  itself  all  the  magical  proportions ;  and  a  very  ancient 
difisioo  of  mathematical  science  distrbuted  it  into  four  parts,  namely — l,arith- 
netie;  2,  geometir;  3,  astronomy;  and  4,  masic. 

The  Spanish  dollar,  assumed  as  the  unit  of  value  for  the  coinage  of  the  United 
Stsles,  contains  one  ounce  of  silver — originally  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters, 
eighths,  and  sixteenths.  This  silver  ounce  was  called  **  a  piece  of  eight,**  in 
ruerence  to  the  ^*  reaies,"  or  twelve-and-a-half  cent  pieces,  which  compose  its 
ram. 

Sixteen  silver  ounces  are  equal  to  one  pound  avoirdupois  weight — the  result 
of  some  ancient  Pbenician,  Assyrian,  or  Arabian  measure  of  computation. 

One  pound,  of  sixteen  ounces,  of  standard  silver,  was  represented  by  a  Span- 
ish doubloon — an  ounce  of  standard  gold. 

The  unit  of  weight,  in  the  calculations  for  coinage  of  the  United  States,  is 
devised  (Vom  the  Troy  ounce,  twelve  to  the  pound  weight,  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Troyes,  of  Fmnce,  from  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  during  the  Crusades. 
We  dismiss  the  pound,  pennyweight,  and  grain  weights,  and  confine  our  mint 
ealimates  to  the  divisions  of  one  ounce  into  hundred  parts,  converted  by  a  dis- 
tinet  process  into  dollars  and  cents;  and  we  multiply  the  ounces  decimally. 

To  estimate  the  quality  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  mint  practice  of  the  United 
Suues,  the  unit  for  tineness  is  obtained  from  the  more  modem  French  computa- 
tion— a  gramme  for  assay  of  silver,  and  a  half  gramme  for  assay  of  gold— each 
mbdivided  into  thousandths  or  miliiemes,  in  place  of  the  antique  jewelers' 
w^[hta,  twenty- four  carats  and  their  eighths. 

ay  our  decimal  intentions  we  have  intermingled  a  variety  of  units  employed 
b  the  measores,  weights,  and  staodnrds  of  other  nations,  but  are  uniform  with 
lone. 

We  have  broken  down  some  ancient  systems  into  decimals,  but  still  use 
the  original  materials,  however  difficult  for  mathematical  correspondence  with 
others. 

We  have  admitted  astronomy,  geometry,  and  arithmetic  into  our  mint  cnlcula- 
tioDs,  but  have  disregarded  music. 

Oar  coins  do  not  harmonize  with  those  of  other  nations,  nor  do  any  accord 
with  us. 

In  order  to  illustrate,  for  the  convenience  of  those  not  conversant  with  the 
siiaple  but  still  complicated  structure  of  mintage,  wo  may  describe  the  element- 
uy  fcsatures  in  the  coinage  of  gold  for  the  United  States  as  four — 1st,  perfectly 
fine  gold ;  2d,  fine  silver  alloy  ;  3d,  pure  copper  alloy ;  4th,  exact  weight 

Silver,  io  some  definite  proportion,  is  always  found  united  with  gold  in  its 
native  state ;  for  perfectly  pure  gold  is  solely  the  result  **  of  the  re?ner*B  art*' 
Silver,  therefore,  is  used  as  a  natural  alloy  for  gold  coins  by  certain  nations,  who 
thus  avoid  the  modern  process  of  complete  separation  of  these  metals,  and  recov- 
siy  of  the  silver  by  acids. 

Ifl  the  States  of  South  America,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Spain,  the  coinage  of  doub- 
leoBs  was  made  without  addition  of  copper  alloy;  while  in  Europe  generally  the 
Amte  endeavor  to  rid  their  gold  coinage  of  silver  enUrely,  reviving  this  metal  by 
chemical  process  and  using  copper  alone  as  an  alloy. 

Consequently  the  national  colors  vary  very  much  in  these  different  coinages 
of  gold. 

Jo  the  standard  gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  silver  alloy 
has  varied  from  25  to  60-lOOths  in  the  1,000  parts,  or  from  2i  to  6  per  cent 
The  other  portion  of  alloy  from  60  to  75*  lOOlhs,  or  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  in  the 
l,OOO^being  copper.  This  allowanoe  for  silver  alloy  in  jgold  pieces  has  been 
reeeotly  reduced  at  the  United  States  minto  to  U-lOOths  in  the  1,000,  or  1  per 
cent  and  a  fraction,  for  greater  uniformity  of  color. 

Although  the  standards  of  France  and  of  the  United  States  are  the  same  in 
rapeci  to  the  proportionate  amounta  of  fine  gold  in  their  coinages,  yet  as  the 
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weights  of  their  coins  and  the  alloys  differ,  there  is  not  a  perfect  approximation 
of  vaiaes  in  their  severally  proportioned  pieces. 

The  coins  of  either,  when  exported  to  the  other,  are  mutually  regarded  as 
bullion,  or  uncoined  gold. 

The  election  of  silver  alone  or  copper  alone  as  alloy,  with  the  same  allowance 
of  fine  gold  in  the  coins  of  each,  would  render  equal  weights  of  the  standards  of 
both  these  countries  of  the  same  intrinsic  value. 

The  Bpecific  gravities  or  differences  in  the  relative  weights  of  metals  of  the 
same  bulk,  hy  measure,  is  expressed  minutely  and  accurately  by  figures.  The 
specific  gravity  of  fine  gold  is  rated  at  19.36 ;  fine  silver  at  10.60;  pure  copper, 
8.80 ;  but  the  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  metals  is  not  always  the  exact  result  of 
arithmetical  addition. 

With  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  the  same  alloy  is  acknowledged  to  pro- 
duce varying  results  in  this  trial  by  specific  gravity.  Being  a  much  less  delicate 
test  than  the  assay  by  complete  separation  of  the  metals,  it  is  considered  inad- 
missible for  mint  purposes.  • 

The  legal  amount  of  fine  gold  in  English  standard  coin  is  916  parts  in  the 
thousand,  or  9H  per  cent  and  a  fraction,  alloyed  with  copper  alone,  which  gives 
a  dark,  rich  color  to  the  British  coin. 

By  concerted  action  between  England,  France,  the  United  States,  and  other 
nations,  consenting  to  the  employment  of  similar  units  of  admeasurement  for 
weights,  fineness,  and  alloys,  connected  with  a  uniform  basis  for  all  decimal 
computations;  a  French  Napoleon,  a  Ducat  of  Denmark,  an  English  Sovereign, 
a  Spanish  Pistole,  a  Moidore  of  Brazil,  a  Doubloon  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  and  a 
Russian  Imperial,  could  as  conveniently,  and  more  economioilly,  be  formed  of 
the  exact  vaiue  of  a  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  ea^y  for  the  several 
mints  in  the  United  States  to  oblige  all  eagle  coins  to  corresnond  precisely  with 
each  other ;  to  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  fine  gold  and  alloys,  and  to 
be  of  the  same  general  weight  and  value  among  us.  Anv  sum  can  be  mutually 
assumed,  with  equal  facility,  by  concert  at  all  mints,  and  decision  in  the  bases. 

The  large  amount  of  nne  silver  contained  in  our  gold  coins  of  preceding 
dates,  had  sometimes  invited  a  destruction  of  their  forms,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  that  metal  by  ready  processes  of  art  at  refineries  in  foreign  countries. 

The  addition  of  spurious  or  counterfeit  pieces  to  large  amounts  of  correct 
gold  coins,  exported  without  sufficient  scrutiny,  once  caused  suspicion  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States.  Possibly  for  want  of  in- 
formation at  that  time  of  a  method  to  check  the  values  of  large  amounts  of 
standard  gold  by  weight,  complaint  was  made  to  the  American  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Lawrence,  that  the  assays  of  the  mints  of  the  United  States  were  sus- 
pected to  be  inexact 

As  the  annual  trials  to  test  uniformity  in  all  the  coinages  of  the  several  mints 
are  recfular  and  precise  by  law,  the  assayers  experienced  no  inconvenience,  al- 
though aware  of  other  causes  which  produce  the  same  results  as  defective  purity, 
or  deficient  fineness  in  the  national  coinage. 

The  value  of  precious  metals  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  gross  weight, 
after  proper  melting,  by  the  fineness  or  quality  ascertained  from  careful  assay, 
expressed  in  thousandths  of  a  French  half  gramme.  A  moderate  arithmetician 
can  calculate  that  defective  weight  would  cause  the  same  results  in  the  product 
as  inaccuracy  in  the  certificate  of  fineness. 

Large  sums  of  correct  coins,  slightly  intermingled  with  counterfeit  pieces, 
exhibit  deficient  weight  before  melting  to  a  mint  officer  or  clerk ;  and  when 
melted  in  mass,  as  surely  show  a  lower  quality  by  assay  than  the  standard  fine- 
ness for  legal  coins. 

The  assayers  and  refiners  abroad  certified  satisfactorily  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
mint  practice  in  the  United  States.  The  French  mint  m  Paris  expressed  such 
experience  from  re-melting,  re-assaying,  and  re-coining  seven  million  of  our  gold 
pieces  during  that  year. 

While  this  constant  re-melting  and  re-modeling  of  carefully  coined  gold  oc- 
curs, the  policy  of  incessantly  increasing  the  gold  coihage  of  the  United  States 
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may  well  be  questioned.  For  this  manufacture,  which  is  tedious,  expensive,  and 
important,  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  solely  re- 
girded  in  other  countries  as  old  or  uncoined  gold. 

The  employment  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  has  become  very  extended, 
and  bullion  of  different  qualities  may  be  easily  prepared  at  the  mints  for  such 
operations;  to  restrain  a  disposition  to  work  up  coins  alone  for  such  purposes, 
in  consequence  of  their  well  ascertained  quality  of  fineness,  readily  calculated 
for  reducuori. 

As  our  Southern  and  Western  States  produce  the  precious  metals,  and  four 
minta  have  been  established  in  the  South  and  West,  this  subject  is  important  to 
n  in  a  mercantile  view.  Gold  and  silver,  as  raw  products,  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  a  very  large  amount,  besidt^s  the  indiscreet  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
eoiaa  by  transportation,  to  adjust  our  balances  of  trade. 

Ancient  histortcal  monuments  assure  us  the  trade  in  gold  and  silver  was  ap- 
pr«dated  in  remote  periods  of  civilization,  and  their  valuation  conducted  upon  a 
lystem  which  originated  in  correct  views  of  practical  utility  for  general  conve- 
uence  and  the  earliest  commercial  interchanges. 

MonejTs  were  very  anciently  divided  into  ** pieces"  designated  by  images  or 
**  devices,"  their  value  checked  by  "  weight,"  and  estimated  from  **  quality,"  or 
ibeir  fineness. 

The  modem'  mint  practices  preserve  the  same  measures  of  precaution,  the 
parity  and  w^ght  of  every  piece  of  coin  being  accurately  adjusted  before  its 
emission  from  the  mints. 

By  the  systematic  regulations  of  the  Asiatics,  whose  usages  in  metal  urgical 
irts  gave  an  impulse  to  similar  procedures  in  civilized  Europe,  we  feel  pcr- 
naded  that  the  moderns,  in  the  discovery  of  exact  principles  of  art  and  knowl- 
edge, pass  through  the  same  kind  of  experience  which  led  to  the  many  original 
processes  enumerated  in  the  ancient  Scriptures ;  which,  while  they  offer  to  our 
btelligence  a  corrected  system  of  morals,  at  the  same  time  announce  in  a  simple 
bat  comprehensive  manner  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  varied  useful  arts 
of  life  at  periods  we  scarcely  dare  compute. 

The  existence  of  "  good  "  gold,  an  expression  understood  to  have  reference  to 
its  quality  of  fineness,  is  noticed  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Genesis.  The 
technical  name  of  goldsmith,  translated  ^  founder,"  appears  in  Judges,  and  that 
of  the  crucible,  or  **  firing  pot "  for  melting,  in  the  Proverbs. 

The  metals  enumerated  in  those  old  writings  are  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
lead,  and  tin. 

There  is  a  Hebrew  word  to  express  an  admixture  or  amalgam.  Some  sup- 
pose it  bronze  or  brass,  the  ancient  manufacture  of  which,  at  Corinth,  was  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  in  Egypt  Others  regard  it  a  combination  of  gold  alloyed 
with  copper,  like  modern  coin. 

That  the  metalurgical  arts  were  carried  into  useful  manufactures  at  very  dis- 
tant ages,  is  shown  by  the  list  of  tools  fabricated  from  metals,  or  employed  In 
tke  varioos  processes  of  smelting  and  working  them  distinctly  specified  in  the 
&brew  Scriptures. 

Axes,  saws,  and  stone-cutters,  chisels,  chains,  bolts,  nails,  knives,  warfike 
weapons,  bedsteads,  chariots  and  harrows  of  iron,  are  all  mentioned  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Hebrew  Exodus;  besidp.s,  numerous  vessels  for  cooking  or  sacrifices 
were  mode  of  copper;  defensive  and  offensive  armor — swords,  spears,  arrow- 
heads, shields  and  helmets  of  bronze  or  brass,  combinations  including  the  metals 
of  copper  and  of  tin. 

Drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  altars,  idols,  possibly  a  rough  currency 
like  coins,  with  devk^es  or  rudely  cast  models  of  the  figures  of  animals,  were  re{>- 
reaeoted  as  in  common  use  in  the  days  of  Jacob. 

Lead  was  employed  as  weight  for  plumb-lines.  The  anvil,  the  hammer, 
pincers  or  tongi«,  the  bellows,  **  fining  pots  or  sand  crucibles,  and  melting  fur- 
naces," are  expressively  detailed  by  Hebrew  writers  of  antiquity. 

The  chemical  or  mechanical  separation  of  the  metals  by  fluxes,  for  purifica- 
tion, and  the  dross  resulting  from  them,  are  all  used  as  illustrative  comparisons 
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of  ordinary  customs  in  the  familiar  bat  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
easting  of  images,  forms  figures  or  ornamented  plates,  were  obviously  known 
in  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs.  Soldering  and  welding,  smoothing  and  poliKhing* 
overlaying  or  gilding,  and  other  metallurgical  operations,  indicate  the  dlsUoct 
branches  of**  workers**  in  iron,  bronze,  brass,  silver,  and  gold. 

Some  of  the  neighboring  nations,  as  the  Tyrians,  were  noticed  by  the  same 
authorities  to  have  been  more  experienced  and  successful  in  such  handicraft  Uian 
the  Hebrews. 

Many  golden  coins  produced  during  past  centuries  at  the  mints  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  indicate  a  high  degree  of  purity  or  fineness,  and  prove  the  ex- 
cellence  of  former  artistic  processes  in  this  part  of  the  manufacture.  Gold  and 
silver  "  refined  in  a  crucible  by  fire,"  often  used  as  comparison  to  designate  re- 
semblonct  8,  indicate  well-known  customs.  Such  purity  being  not  natural  among 
those  metjils,  but  entirely  due  to  procosses  of  ingenious  skill  and  art. 

The  sequins  of  Rome,  Venice,  and  Tuscany,  fabricated  during  the  early  por- 
tions of  last  century,  contained  from  .996  to  .997  parts  of  pure  gold  in  the  1^000, 
or  99^  per  cent  of  perfectly  fine  gold.  This  is  as  high  quality  as  that  obtained 
by  the  present  means  of  separation  in  our  refineries  by  acids.  Assays  laade  at 
the  mint  of  the  United  States  show  in  the  old  gold  ducats  of  Hungary  .986; 
Sweden,  .977  ;  Bavaria,  .980 ;  Denmark,  .988 ;  Hanover,  .993 ;  the  Netherlands, 
.980  ;  and  Poland,  .984,  fineness  varying  from  97^  to  99  per  cent  t>f  fine  metal. 
The  last  minute  fractional  remnants  of  silver  separate  with  great  reluctance  from 
gold  in  refining,  and  it  is  only  during  the  delicate  and  diminutive  operations  of 
the  assay  department,  that  perfectly  pure  or  fine  gold  is  obtained  in  practice. 
The  golden  ounce  (.995)  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  toman  (.991)  of  Persia,  the 
mohur  (.982)  of  Bengal,  and  the  sequin  (.958)  of  Egypt,  show  a  fineness  from 
96  to  99j  per  cent,  and  demonstrate  that  the  ancient  principle  in  coinage  was  a 
close  approximation  to  perfect  purity  in  the  metals,  and  that  their  r^lcnlatiomi 
of  value  were  simply  based,  as  now,  upon  the  fineness  and  the  weights. 

The  doubloon.-*,  or  golden  ounces,  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  South  Aniorican 
States,  vary  in  fineness  from  .813  to  .872  thousandths,  or  from  8li  to  87  per 
cent,  their  alloy  being  silver  alone.  The  moidore  of  Brazil,  the  Joannes  of  Por- 
tugal, and  the  imperial  of  Russia,  approach  the  British  standard  of  coinage,  or 
91  i  per  cent  Vet  the  varieties  in  the  proportionate  values  of  such  coins  are 
still  too  great  in  these  different  sections  of  the  commercial  world  to  permit  any 
reciprocal  interchanges  at  equal  rates. 

All  coins,  however  varied  in  fineness,  weights,  and  characters  of  alloy,  con* 
tinue  to  be  graduated  with  great  care  in  each  country,  but  in  exchange  with 
others  require  extended,  complicated,  and  dilatory  calculations  of  arithmetic, 
which,  by  general  consent  among  nations,  could  readily  be  dismissed. 

If  the  actions  of  national  mints  were  submitted  to  a  reformed  code  of  regal** 
tions,  organized  by  practical  men,  for  general  uniformity  in  the  basis  of  meas- 
ures for  fineness,  weights,  alloys,  and  decimal  calculations,  without  altering  the 
national  superncriptions,  devices,  forms,  and  designations,  advantage  surely  would 
be  gained  for  all. 

Such  uniformity  once  established  by  a  few  nations,  other  measures  of  accord- 
ance might  be  expected  to  ensue,  for  the  promotion  of  general  exactness  in  other 
weights  and  measures,  for  useful  and  equitable  correspondences. 

The  practices  of  mints  require  the  greatest  accuracy  in  all  their  details,  and 
unless  an  exact  uniformity  exists  in  their  original  basis  of  calculations,  no  iden- 
tity of  values  can  prevail  in  coins.  The  mints  require  the  rigid  accord  of  mathe- 
matical, chemical,  and  mechanical  actions,  which,  being  known  to  prevail  in  the 
separate  coins  of  each  nation,  can,  by  concerted  action,  as  surely  be  made  to  ex- 
ist in^the  general  coinage  of  all. 

If  it  is  held  important  that  neighboring  portions  of  the  same  country  should 
comprehend  and  employ  the  same  currency,  no  logksal  argument  can  prove  « 
contrary  effect  among  intercommuninir  nations  for  commercial  transactions.  The 
gold  coins  of  the  United  States,  easily  and  instantly  recognized  in  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Idichigan,  Kentucky,  South  (Carolina,  and  California,  could  as  readily  be 
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mderatood  and  irafoed  in  Franee,  Germanv,  England,  SjMiin,  Rnstia,  and  Sweden, 
Meiico,  BnistI,  and  Pern,  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  all  their 
coins  as  readily  eredited  here.  Sach  a  plan  of  conceK  once  established  by  a 
feir,  the  practice  of  re-melting  coins  of  either,  thas  consenting,  would  be  aban- 
doned at  once  among  them. 

Isprensiona,  fbrma,  dates,  or  places  of  manufacture,  do  not  affect  value,  which 
if  imlated  sokly  by  the  amount  of  perfectly  pure  gold  or  fine  silver,  in  eolna, 
jewelrj,  ores,  or  dust.  By  the  employment  of  the  most  easy  decimal  calcula^ 
tioDs,  their  values  can  be  reduced  or  augmented,  and  the  eiact  worth  of  every 
ItOOOth,  lOOth,  50tb,  10th,  or  5th,  of  any  basis  of  value  be  generally  established, 
isd  everywhere  correctly  comprehended  by  all  men  who  are  taught  decimal 
arithmetie,  or  have  sense  and  fingers. 

Such  easy  oniformity  of  fabrication  might  introduce  the  practice  of  testing 
krge  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coins  or  bullion,  by  weight ;  wb'ch,  in  the 
larger  transactions  of  Commerce,  would  prove  the  best  remedy  against  counter- 
feits and  false  tokens. 

We  all  comprehend  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  any  depreciation  in  the 
vidoe  of  paper  money  in  adjacent  States;  still  the  similarity  of  five,  ten,  twenty, 
and  fifty  dollar  notea  enable  us  to  exchange  when  they  will  pass  by  a  recognized 
poblic  confidence. 

The  dissimilarities  in  the  coinages  of  different  nations  expose  merchants  to 
nne  of  the  ineonveniences  of  uncurrent  paper,  which  can  be  avoided  by  cor- 
respondence, ezpbuiationa,  and  a  very  moderate  yielding  by  each  to  slight  changes 
IB  Bint  praetice. 

The  mining  interests  of  the  Southern  States  are  concerned  to  reduce  charges 
upon  their  inoastry,  which  all  unnecessary  impediments,  in  ascertaining  the  value 
of  tfaehr  prodocta,  multiply  upon  them.  As  coins  and  as  merchandise,  gold,  and 
dfer  require  to  have  their  quality  of  fineness  carefully  designated,  in  order  to 
decide  upon  their  value,  like  an  inspection  of  fiour,  tobacco,  or  fish.  Condition 
regnlales  the  character  and  worth  of  all — for  use,  manufactures,  or  exchanffes. 

Since  the  original  introduction  of  civilization  from  Africa  and  Asia  into  Eu- 
rope, the  nations  who  employ  coins  as  representativea  of  value  have  never  con- 
lulted  U^iether  upon  any  mutual  accommodation  in  coinage.  They  have  each 
fixed  upon  some  convenient  or  casual  intermingling  of  the  metals  to  represent 
their  standards,  which,  like  those  exhibited  in  war,  present  different  firms,  with 
distinct  emblems  and  colors.  The  varieties  of  value  in  these  standards  existing 
affloi^  diffisrent  friendly  nations,  instead  of  being  at  once  recognized  by  the  eye, 
like  their  fiaffs,  can  only  be  distinguished  by  separate  calculations  of  arithmetic 
to  Yenff  their  character  in  every  market  They  are  private  signals,  promoting 
difficulties  rather  than  convenience  among  nations,  not  always  differing  In  lan- 
guage. 

In  matters  of  money  we  may,  surely,  all  advance  with  success  under  one  truthp 
fnl,  pescefnl,  and  conunon  standard. 

All  forei^  coina,  notwithstanding  the  special  care  of  each  separate  nation  in 
producing  them,  are  now  degraded  as  bullion  abroad,  recklessly  melted  and  then 
issued  under  a  new  8tandar£— a  kind  of  civilized  piracy,  which  should  be  abated 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  with  the  general  consent  of  all. 

The  enormous  exportation  of  coins  constantly  witnessed  from  ports  in  the 
United  States,  may  induce  attention  to  this  subject,  connected  with  continued 
applleations  for  increased  means,  to  augment  and  promote  so  impolitic  a  proce- 
dure. 

The  original  laws  fior  the  organization  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  could 
not  have  anticipated  the  immense  influx  of  precious  metals  consequent  upon 
our  recent  dfocoveriea  and  lately  acquired  possessions,  which  have  impaired  all 
ibrmer  calculations  of  proportion,  distribution,  and  values. 

As  raw  material  for  export  and  foreign  exchange,  the  values  6f  gold  and  silver 
on  be  estimated  without  coinage,  like  those  of  any  other  products  of  indusirjr 
or  of  art ;  but  as  a  currency  required  by  our  constitution  for  permanent  domestie 
exchanges  and  home  convenience,  other  considerations  are  essentiaL 
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The  annually  increasing  coinage  of  /^old  beyond  our  domestic  necessities,  ap- 
pears in  opposition  to  true  economy.  Being  solely  estimated  as  bullion  in  for- 
eign countries,  it  is  re-melted  by  millions  at  the  mints  and  refineries  in  Europe, 
without  special  advantage  to  them  or  to  us. 

While  there  exists  in  Great  Britain  a  consent  to  the  importance  of  an  entire 
change  in  systematic  coinage,  and  this  subject  is  in  active  discussion,  connected 
with  decimal  calculations  for  moneys  and  mintage,  much  valuable  information 
may  be  gained  or  communicated,  and  a  liberal  scheme  of  mutual  accommodation 
and  concert  now  be  generally  approved. 

The  community  of  interests  which  the  advancement  of  liberal  knowledge  and 
npeful  arts  produce,  by  commercial  intercourse,  lead  us  to  trust  they  contribute 
to  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  men  of  different  nations  and  languages. 
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irt.  T.— ELKTATED  BAUROAD  TERRACE  FOR  BROADWAY. 

A  NUMBER  of  pl/ws  havo  been  suggested  for  facilitatiDg  the  immense 
travel  of  Broadway,  but  we  have  seen  none,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
judging,  so  well  calculated  to  promote  that  object  as  the  one  proposed  by 
Mr.  John  B.  Wickersham,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  New  York.  We 
therefore  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  communication  from  that 

fmtleman.     Its  importance  to  the  commercial  and  social  interests  of  New 
ork  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Nkw  Yoek,  June  6, 1864. 

To  Friiman  HuifT,  Editor  of  the  Jferchantt*  Mkgazine, 

For  some  time  past  the  subject  of  relief  for  Broadway  has  been  frequently  ac^ 
tated,  and  many  plans  have  been  suggested  to  effect  the  object  desired.  All  me 
plans  submitted,  however,  have  looked  to  the  street  only,  not  considering  the  re- 
lief of  the  sidewalks  of  any  necessity. 

The  growth  of  this  city  for  the  last  fifteen  years  is  almost  unprecedented  by 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  Her  Commerce  has  extended  far  and  wide,  and  her 
manufactures  are  second  to  none  in  this  country.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the 
island  on  which  New  York  is  located,  the  North  and  East  Rivers  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  city,  concentrates  the  business  of  the  wholesale  class  into  the 
lower  part,  the  most  convenient  location  for  the  prosecution  of  that  business. 
The  transformations  now  going  on  in  the  lower  part  of  our  city,  filling  all  tfie 
side-streets  with  stores  and  warehouses,  and  driving  the  families  up  town,  must 
greatly  augment  the  travel  in  Broadway,  and  every  year  more  and  more  embar- 
rass this  thoroughfare.  It  is  evident  some  relief  ougnt  to  be  given  to  this  street 
which  shall  combine  the  greatest  advantnges  with  a  moderate  expenditure,  and 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Something  must  indeed  soon  be  done 
to  prevent  its  being  absolutely  choked  up. 

These  thoughts  led  me  to  suggest  a  plan,  which,  so  far,  has  received  very  flat- 
tering encouragement  from  the  leading  men  of  the  city.  The  plan  proposed  is, 
to  erect  additional  sidewalks  on  both  sides  of  Broadway,  at  a  hight  of  about  16 
feet  over  the  present  sidewalks,  supported  by  iron  columns  at  the  letters;  the 
width  of  the  upper  sidewalk  or  Terrace  to  be  19  feet  from  the  buildmsrs,  10  feet 
to  be  occupied  oy  pedestrians,  and  9  feet  for  rail-track  on  the  outer  side,  which 
will  be  supported  by  the  columns.  By  this  means  the  Terrace  will  be  relieved 
from  the  weight  where  it  spans  to  the  buildings.  Both  sides  of  the  rail-track, 
outside  and  inside,  are  to  be  inclosed  with  iron  raih'ng.    The  pavement  above  is 
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to  be  formed  of  stone,  supported  by  iron  ^atingii  and  iron  beams,  with  corruga- 
ted iron  for  the  roof  of  the  lower  sidewalk,  mukinff  a  perfect  water-tight  cover- 
ing, and  an  iron  awning  the  whole  length  of  Broadway  more  efficient  than  the 
present  ones,  protecting  the  pedestrians  from  storms  and  scorching  sune. 

The  sidewalk  above,  doubling  the  facilities  for  travel,  and  increasing  the  shop, 
fronts  to  double  their  number,  giving  each  property  owner  two  fronts  on  the 
same  street  for  each  house,  at  a  trining  outUy  of  $1,500  for  each  25  feet,  the 
cost  of  its  construction,  will  increase  the  value  of  each  front  on  Broadway  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000,  besides  the  dividends  ffom  the  company's  railroad,  and  the  • 
additional  facilities  and  advantages  to  increase. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  improvement  should  extend  from  the  South  Ferry  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  a  distance  up  and  down  of  about  nine  miles.  Each  property 
owner  or  tenant  to  take  stock  enough  to  construct  the  Terrace  in  front  of  his  own 
building,  which  would  be  in  the  aggregate  about  $3,000,000. 

A  street  like  this,  doubled  in  its  whole  length,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  would  reimburse  from  receipts  much  more  than  the  outlay  required  to  fit  it 
up  with  the  improvements  herein  suggested.  The  unquestionable  greut  increase 
of  the  value  of  property  alone,  independent  of  the  receipts,  must  l^  apparent  to 
every  one. 

I  have  herewith  inclosed  you  a  printed  description,  which  enters  more  into 
the  details  of  construction,  explaining  all  the  objections  in  respect  to  light,  fires^ 
removing  buildings  inequality  of  stone  fronts,  drains,  gas,  water,  dLc.,  d£c.,  which 
I  hope,  after  perusal  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  warm  support. 

If  it  is  not  out  of  place,  I  will  here  give  a  copy  of  one  of  the  many  testimonials 
received  in  favor  of  this  project. 

New  Yokk,  March  13, 1854. 

Ht  Dbar  Sm : — I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  your  circular  in 
relation  to  an  Elevated  Railroad  Terrace  in  Broadway.  I  feel  convinced  it  is  just  the 
thing  that  is  needed,  and  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  plan  yet  suggested. 

I  own  some  tv^o  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fronting  in  Broadway,  on  several  locations, 

and  would  take  my  proportion  of  the  stock.    In  FiiCt,  I  regard  the  stock  as  one  that 

would  soon  command  a  high  premium.  Yours  Truly, 

P.T.  BARNUM. 
To  J.  B.  WlCKBRSn  AM,  Esq. 

With  proper  concert  of  action  among  the  various  business  men  of  that  thor- 
oughfare, we  would  soon  see  the  Elevated  Terrace  in  operation,  and  adding  a 
new  impetus  to  the  business  of  New  York,  by  the  attraction  presented  by  such 
a  structure. 

Anything  that  tends  to  advertise  a  city  to  the  world,  by  some  leading  feature 
different  in  its  character  from  other  cities,  will  induce  strangers  and  businens  men 
to  visit  us,  thereby  increasing  all  kinds  of  business.  Home  may  advertise  in 
newspapers,  which  is  very  essential  to  success ;  others  by  costly  arrangements 
in  buildings  (bat  are  always  daguerreotyped  on  the  brain. 

So  this  improvement,  affording  as  it  will,  additional  facilitioa  for  business  and 
travel,  enticing  purchasers  and  pedestrians  to  that  great  thoroughfare,  will  add 
unmensely  to  the  fame  we  have  already  acquired,  and  increase  our  business  to  a 
large  extent,  besides  relieving  and  assisting  the  increased  influx  Broadway  is  daily 
receiving. 

With  a  high  regard  for  the  tact  and  ability  by  which  your  Journal  is  conduc- 
ted, I  have  the  honor  to  be,  '     Respectfully  yours,  j.  b.  w. 
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8H1F  OWNERS — ^SPECIFIC  FERFORMUICE  OF  A  GCyRTRACT. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  before  Judge  Ware,  Higgios  in 
Equity  ts.  Jenks,  et  ale.    December  3i  1853. 

In  Equity  for  the  specific  performnnce  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  three-eichtha 
of  a  ship  now  being  built,  with  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  the  comffland,  and 
for  an  injunction  on  the  owners  of  the  five-eightns  against  selling  the  same  ex- 
cept with  notice  of  this  contract,  and  subject  to  whatever  right  the  pldntiff  may 
have  under  it,  and  against  appointing  any  other  person  as  master. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  fully  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge. 

Ware,  District  Judge.  This  is  a  bill  in  Equity  seeking  a  specific  exeevtion  of 
a  contract  On  the  9ih  of  August,  the  defendants  being  then  engaged  in  baild> 
ing  a  ship  of  about  1,600  tons  burden,  the  plaintiff  entered  into  a  written  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  three-eighths  of  her,  upon  which  he  was  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  fifty-hve  dollars  a  ton,  two-thirds  of  the  amount  in  ca^,  deductinff  there- 
from the  cost  of  the  rigging,  which  he  was  to  furnish,  and  the  other  tliira  in  hia 
notes,  indorsed  by  Brookman  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  four,  nine,  and  twe1v« 
months ;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  Higgins  should  superintend  and  direct 
the  completion  and  rigging  of  the  ship,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  no  other 
compensation  than  payment  of  his  board ;  and  that  when  completed  he  should 
sail  her  as  master  and  have  for  his  compensation  the  best  wages  with  primage, 
&c.,  allowed  to  masters  commanding  similar  ships  from  the  port  of  Bath.  In 
conformity  with  the  agreement  the  plaintiff  has  superintended  and  directed  the 
work  on  the  i^hip  ft'om  the  time  of  the  contract  until  about  the  time  of  filing  the 
bill ;  has  furnished  the  rigging  as  it  has-been  wanted,  and  made  all  his  cash  pay- 
ments as  of)en  as  demanded,  and  is  now  ready  on  the  completion  of  the  ship  to 
deliver  the  securities  jiamed  in  the  agreement  for  the  balance  due. 

The  plaintiff,  appreliending  that  the  defendants  intended  to  disable  themselves 
from  performing  their  part  of  the  contract,  by  a  sale  and  transfer  of  the  vessel, 
filed  this  bill  praying  for  an  injunction  against  a  sale  of  the  three-eighths  bar- 
gained to  him,  and  on  their  disavowing  any  such  intention,  amended  his  bill  pray- 
ing an  injunction  against  the  sale  of  the  other  five-eighths,  except  with  notice  of 
his  contract,  and  subject  to  whatever  rights  he  has  under  it,  with  a  further  prayer 
for  an  injunction  against  appointing  any  other  person  as  master,  and  for  a  specific 
execution  of  the  contract. 

Since  the  filing  of  the  bill  the  defendants  have  transferred  five-eighths  of  the 
ship  to  Messrs.  John  and  George  Patten,  and  by  a  further  amendment  they  have 
been  made  parties  defendant,  and  the  same  remedies  by  mjunction  and  speeifie 
performance  are  asked  against  them. 

The  original  defendants  have  appeared  and  put  in  affidavits  admifting  the  con- 
tract and  offering  to  convey  the  three-eighths,  and  giving  as  a  reason  for  refusing 
to  fulfill  the  contract  by  putting  the  plaintiff  in  as  master,  that  they  have  since 
the  contract  was  made  heard  many  reports  and  stories  in  disparagement  of  the 
plttintifTs  character  as  a  shipmaster,  and  against  his  truthfulness  and  integrity  in 
his  dealings  as  a  man,  from  which  they  have  become  satisfied  that  he  is  not  a  fit 
person  to  have  the  command  and  management  of  such  a  ship,  and  that  they  should 
not  consider  their  pioperly  in  her  to  M  safe  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  George  Patten,  one  of  the  new  defendants,  has  put  in  an  affidavit  admitting 
he  purchase  of  five-eighths  of  the  ship  of  Jenks  &  Harding,  and  stating  that  a 
parole  agreement  for  the  purchase  was  made  on  the  fifth  of  that  month,  the  day 
on  which  the  bill  was  filed,  but  that  the  contract  was  not  completed  and  the 
transfer  made  by  a  bill  of  sale  until  the  eighth,  three  days  after — admitting  Uiat 
he  knew  that  Higgins  was  the  purchaser  of  three-eighths,  and  that  he  expected 
to  go  as  master,  but  that  he  did  not  know  the  predse  terms  of  the  contract 
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At  to  the  If  essn.  Piittan,  the  pnrcbasera,  their  purchase  wu  made  tinder  aueh 
eireamstaiices  that  thej  rauft  be  deemed  and  coosiaered  aa  having  purebaaed  with 
full  notice  of  the  cootraet  with  Higgtna.  They  knew  of  his  contract  and  they 
knew  of  hie  expectation  of  going  master.  The  contract  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
Tenders  and  they  might  have  seen  it  by  asking  for  it,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do. 
I  consider  them  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  and  having  the  same  rights  as 
their  venders  and  no  others.  They  took  &e  five-eighths  subject  to  all  the  rights 
which  Uiggins  had  against  Jenks  &  Harding. 

The  defence  made  by  the  affidavits  of  Jenks  &  Harding  against  a  preliminary 
injanction  ttU  the  hearing,  and  the  same  will  be  relied  on  at  the  final  hearing 
against  a  decree  for  a  specific  Invention,  is  in  substance  that  of  a  sarprise ;  that 
at  the  time  of  the  contract  they  supposed  Higgins  to  be  a  well  qualified  master 
and  a  trustworthy  man ;  that  they  are  now  undeceived,  and  from  what  they  have 
aince  learnt  of  his  qualification  as  a  shipmaster,  and  of  his  character  as  a  man, 
they  verily  believe  thai  they  cannot  with  safety  and  prudence  confide  to  him  the 
command  of  the  ship,  or  intrust  to  him  the  management  of  their  property.  But 
it  is  DoC  pretended  that  they  were  deceived  by  any  artifice  or  management  on  the 
part  of  ttw  plaintifiC 

The  negotiation  between  the  parties  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  this  Teasel, 
eommenc^  some  time  before  the  contract  was  consummated ;  the  precise  time 
dees  noi  appear,  but  I  infer  from  the  affidavits  and  the  exhibits  in  the  case  in 
the  early  part— as  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July.  It  was  completed  on  the 
9tii  of  Angnst.  Capt  Higgins  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  was  born  and  brought 
up  ia  Orlaod,  an  adjoining  town  of  Buckaport  Early  in  life  he  had  been  in  the 
eoamand  of  two  small  vessels,  engaged,  I  infer,  in  the  coaating  trade.  After- 
wards ke  went  to  New  York  and  was  there  employed  as  a  shipmaster.  If  he  was 
a  stranger  to  the  defendants,  it  would  seem  that  during  the  month  which  the  ne- 
gotiations were  pending,  the  defendants  might  without  difficulty  have  made  all 
tbe  necessary  inquiries  and  obtained  all  the  necessary  information  in  relation  to 
his  quailifications  and  character,  and  it  is  hardly  to  he  supposed  that,  as  men  of 
ordinary  caotion  and  prudence,  thua  would  have  agreed  to  intrust  to  his  manage- 
XDtti  and  control  ao  large  and  valuable  a  property  as  five-eighths  of  this  shin,  of 
the  valve  of  $37,000,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the  sale  was  made  to  plain- 
tiff, or  that  they  would  have  been  willing  to  have  entered  with  that  confidential 
relation  of  joint-owner  of  the  vessel,  intrusting  to  him  the  command,  unless  they 
had  been  pretty  well  assured  of  his  qualification  aa  a  seaman,  and  of  his  integ- 
rity as  a  man.  With  all  this  time  and  opportunity  for  informing  themselves,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  excuse  of  surprise  for  not  fulfilling  their  engagement 
ought  to  be  scrutinized  pretty  narrowly.  It  was  nearly  three  months  after  the 
phuntiff  had  been  engaged  in  executing  hia  part  of  the  contract,  and  about  four 
from  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation  for  the  purchase,  that  he  waa  informed 
Uuit  be  would  not  have  the  command  of  the  vessel,  though  I  cannot  but  believe 
tkat  it  most  have  been  well  understood  by  thcHiefendanta  that  this  waa  Capt 
Higgins*  principal  object  in  the  purchase ;  that  it  was  not  ao  much  his  object  to 
make  an  investment  in  the  yessel,  as  to  provkk  himself  with  an  honorable  and 
loeratiye  employment 

Ut  however,  it  is  made  satisfactory  to  appear  that  here  has  been  a  real  sur- 
prise—>if  it  be  shown  that  for  want  of  capacity  and  want  of  integrity  the  plaintiff 
is  unfit  to  be  intruated  with  the  command  of  such  a  ahip,  and  that  the  defendants 
eamot  safdy  intrust  their  property  in  his  hands,  aa  this  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion and  speeifie  performance  is  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  and  is 
not  a  claim  strictly  en  delito  justida^  my  opinion  would  be  that  he  ought  to  be 
Idt  to  hia  remedy  at  law.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject  it  becomes  necessary 
to  examine  the  foondation  <»f  the  defendants*  excuse  for  not  performing  their  en- 
gigement  They  have  produced  a  large  number  of  affidavita  in  their  justification, 
most  of  them  from  persons  residing  in  Bath,  Bucksport,  E^astport,  and  Calais,  in 
whidi  places  he  seems  formerly  to  nave  been  best  known,  all  speaking  of  him  in 
terma  strongly  unfiivorable ;  some  who  have  had  dealings  with  him  charging  him 
with  dialM>Besly>  otbeis  speaking  only  of  hia  general  repotatimi  for  want  of  in- 
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teffrity,  and  for  want  of  veracity,  and  several  of  them  adding  thai  he  commonly- 
wan  known  by  the  name  of  the  lying  Higginn.  They  uniformly  apeak  of  him 
a«  a  roan  unfit  to  be  intruHted  with  such  a  vessel.  All  this  testimony  is  open  to 
one  general  observation,  that  it  relates  to  a  period  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  when 
ho  was  employed  in  the  command  of  small  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Maine, 
while  he  was  young  and  soon  after  arriving  at  his  majority. 

Borne  years  ago,  precisely  when  does  not  appear,  but  as  I  collect  it  from  the 
aflidavitw,  eight  or  nine  years,  the  plaintiff  left  this  part  of  the  country  and  went 
to  Now  York,  has  since  been  employed  as  shipmaster  from  that  port.  The  de- 
fendants have  produced  two  affidavits  from  New  York,  one  of  Richard  P.  Buck, 
formerly  of  Bucksport,  and  now  a  commission  merchant  and  ship-owner  of  New 
York,  who  states  that  he  has  been  acquainted  with  Cant.  Hi^ns  for  six  years, 
that  he  has  been  consigned  to  him  but  never  employea  bv  him,  that  he  thinks 
him  unfit  to  have  the  command  of  a  ship  of  1,000  tons,  that  he  would  not  in. 
trust  him  with  the  command  of  a  ship  because  he  believed  him  to  be  incompetent^ 
that  ho  considers  him  untrustworthy  and  irre<tponsible,  that  he  would  not  trust 
him  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  he  adds  that  he  should  not  have  given  his  affida* 
vit  if  he  had  not  been  called  upon  by  a  subpceno.  The  other  is  of  Benj.  Carver, 
formerly  a  shipmaster  and  now  a  dealer  in  ship  chandlery.  He  has  known  Hig- 
gins  for  three  or  four  years,  has  but  little  acquaintance  with  him,  but  has  form^ 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  character  and  would  be  unwilling  to  purchase  into 
a  ship  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  This  is  all  the  evidence  which  the  defend- 
ants nave  produced  from  New  York  where  the  plaintiff  has  been  employed  for  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years.  That  of  Carver  is  a  little  and  but  a  little  more  than 
negative.  That  of*^  Buck  is  explicit  and  full  as  to  his  opinion,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  affiants  who  has  taken  pains  to  inform  us  that 
lie  gives  his  affidavit  from  necessity,  and  in  the  same  breath  says  that  he  would 
not  trust  the  plaintiff  for  one  hundred  dollars.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty 
strong  language  for  an  unwilling  witness  towards  a  neighbor,  who  has  shown 
himself  able  to  f\il6U  a  contract  for  more  than  $20,000. 

The  defendants  have  also  produced  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Dim- 
mock,  each  president  of  an  insurance  company  in  Boston,  who  had  insured  ves- 
sels commanded  by  the  plaintiff  and  had  had  losses.  They  both  say  that  alter 
examining  the  statement  of  the  losses  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
happeneo,  they  were  so  dissatisfied  that  they  should  be  unwilling  to  insure  a 
vesael  of  which  be  had  the  command.  If  this  evidence  stood  alone  and  unex- 
plaiued,  and  unqualified,  it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  very  grave  con- 
sideration. If  the  plaintiff  has  justly  earned  such  a  reputation  that  where  bis 
oharacler  is  known  a  vessel  under  his  command  could  not  be  insured  at  all,  or 
not  at  the  usual  rate,  it  would  be  a  decisive  objeetion  to  the  application  that  he 
here  makes,  and  I  should  (eel  bound  to  leave  him  to  his  remedy  at  law.  But  in 
this  connection  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  affidavit  of  Zebulon  Cook,  formerlT 
of  Boston  and  now  of  New  Yort,  an  insurance  broker  of  great  experienee,  and 
«nUlled  to  U\\  credit  as  a  man  of  integri^  and  as  an  expert  in  the  tMouAneas.  He 
waa  employei  by  the  owners  of  one  of  the  vessels  insored  in  Boston  to  prepare 
a  atal<4n<N)i  of  the  loss,  and  he  states  that  in  making  up  the  statement,  his  inter- 
toiir«e  with  Cant  lliggins  was  protracted  for  some  weeks,  and  that  in  the  infor- 
malion  and  ex|)ianation  he  gaT«»  he  showed  so  much  frankness  and  fitimess  thai 
he  beeaase  CiTOfaUv  impreMd  towards  him,  and  that  he  has  heard  nothing  ainee 
to  diaim  that  opinion^  Tlds  was  one  of  the  eaaes  froos  which  the  Boston  in^ 
Miers  Smned  thiMr  nnfiiTomble  opinion,  and  perhaps  it  wonki  not  he  narenaoa- 
aUe  to  allow  one  opinion  to  balance  the  other. 

1\>  neel  this  tesUmonT  impe«r)ttng  his  eharaeter,  the  plaintil'  has  ptodnced 
the  aftiiavits  of  five  gentleien  of  New  York  and  ttx  from  Bosloa«  helenging  tn 
ief«tahle  a^foantile  henmos  who  hafe  Wen  aoqnaintod  with  has  for  the  last 
•evyn  or  e^t  yeaie^  who  have  had  transftclMtts  of  hnaneiw  with  hisa»  all  ifieek 
inf  in  stf\>ag  tenas  of  hiseaMMtr  and  inlefntT,  opinions  whkh  they  hm  finiined 
mMK  th<sr  inteteenrse  with  hii  ia  hnsswiw. »  well  as  ft««a  hss  gewcal 
Om  of  ihiiiL  Mr.  DsdhaiL  of  Besion.  w»  are  watad  wtth  &e  a&i 
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Kanahwa,  one  of  the  inaurance .  cases  complained  of  by  the  Boston  offices,  and 
formed  so  favorable  an  opinion  from  his  own  observation  and  what  he  heard  of 
others,  that  he  was  very  desirons  of  selling  him  part  of  a  ship  as  late  as  last  Au- 
gust, and  patting  him  into  her  as  master. 

On  a  fair  consideration  of  the  plaintifiTs  affidavits,  I  think  that  they  more  than 
balance  and  neutralize  those  of  the  defendants.    These  relate  almost  exclusively 
to  a  period  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.    The  plaintiff  was  then  a  young  man  jnst 
past  his  majority.    They  undoubtedly  leave  on  the  mind  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion of  the  plaintiff's  character  at  that  time.    But  whatever  the  truth  may  be,  this 
has  not  prevented  him  from  obtaining  employment  and  rising  in  bis  profession, 
and  pacing  from  the  command  of  small  coasting  vessels  to  those  of  a  larger 
class  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  while  he  has 
sailed  from  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bock,  I  feel  bound 
to  consider  him  as  having  maintained  a  fair  reputation  as  a  shipmaster,  and  as 
qualified  and  competent  for  any  kind  of  business  he  may  be  required  to  transact 
io  that  employment,  and  I  must  hold  that  the  excuse  which  the  defendants  have 
offered  for  not  performing  their  engagements  be  removed. 

The  question  then  &My  arises,  and  to  my  mind  free  and  disembarrassed, 
whether  the  plaintiff,  on  the  principles  upon  which  the  courts  of  equity  exercise 
this  discretionary  jurisdiction,  is  entitled  to  the  relief,  by  way  of  injunction,  for 
which  be  asks.  As  to  the  first  prayer  of  the  bill,  that  is  an  injunction  against 
the  transfer  of  the  five-eighths  of  the  vessel  without  notice  of  his  contract  and 
whatever  rights  he  has  under  it,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  it.  If  the  contract 
gives  him  any  right  in  the  nature  of  a  privilege  and  preference  to  the  command 
of  the  ship,  an  obligation,  charee,  liens  or  neams^  which  follows  and  adheres  to  the 
thing  and  qualifies  the  right  of  ownership,  it  is  what  he  has  bargained  and  paid 
for,  and  whatever  it  may  amount  to  he  is  on  every  principle  of  justice  entitled  to. 
If  it  is  a  right  of  any  value,  he  might  lose  it  by  a  transfer  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
without  notice.  But,  if  with  notice  he  might  have  the  same  right,  whether  it  is 
to  a  specific  performance  or  only  to  a  compensation  in  damages  against  the  as- 
lignees,  or  against  the  original  owners. 

As  to  the  second  prayer  for  an  injunction  against  Ihe  appointment  of  any  other 
person  to  the  command,  there  is  certainly  much  more  difficulty ;  nor  do  I  pretend, 
after  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  to  hold  an 
opinion  far  from  doubt.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  injunction  ought  not  to  be 
granted,  unless  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  is  a  proper  one  for  a  decree  of 
specific  performance,  and  this  is  only  to  be  determined  at  the  final  hearing.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  not  unusual  in  cases  admitting  of  doubt,  for  the  couH  to  grant 
a  preliminary  injunction,  to  preserve  all  matters  unchanged  till  the  hearing,  but 
it  is  usually  in  cases  where  tnings  may  remain  in  statu  quo  without  sacrifice  to 
either  party.  In  this  case  the  effect  may  be  to  keep  the  vessel  unemployed  at 
the  wharf  till  the  hearing,  to  tlie  injury  of  all  interests. 

Without  undertaking  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a 
final  bearing,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that  the  grounds  on  which 
the  eoorts  of  equitv  take  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  specific  performance  of  contracts, 
is  that  a  court  of  law  can  give  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  no  other  remedy  than 
damages;  that  in  the  parUcular  case  damages  are  an  imperfect  and  inadequate 
reme<^ ;  thatitisazainst  conscience  to  leave  to  a  party  his  election,  either  to  pay 
damages  for  a  voluntary  breach  of  his  engagements,  or  faithfully  to  perform 
them ;  and  that  it  is  unequal  and  unjust  to  Uie  claimant  to  leave  him  to  recover 
by  a  suit  at  law  such  damages  as  a  jury  may  think  proper  to  give  him,  in  a  case 
where  the  damages  are  uncertain  and  conjectural,  instead  of  having  the  full  ben- 
efit for  which  he  has  bargained  by  a  specific  execution  of  his  contract — 2  Stonft 
EtptUy,  see9.  in-'llS. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  reasoning  of  courts  of  couity  applies  in  its  full 
form  to  the  present  case.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  this  case  that  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  purchase  was  not  a  mere  investment  of  money. 
It  was  to  provide  for  himself  some  lucrative  and  honorable  employment  in  hia 
professioii.    If  be  had  purchased  only  as  an  investment,  there  would  be  no  par- 
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tieuUr  burdship  In  leaving  him  to  an  action  of  law  for  damages.  A  jury  wcmld  have 
a  clear  and  intelligible  rule  by  which  to  ascertain  the  diunages.  Bai  by  what 
role  is  a  jury  to  calculate  the  damage  to  the  plaintifl^  of  the  disappointment  in 
being  thrown  out  of  employment  with  all  his  available  means  locked  up  in  their 
vessel.    It  is  plain  that  the  damage  is  altogether  uncertain  and  conjectural. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  have  urged  several  objections  to  the  granting 
an  injunction,  in  a  line  of  argument  tending  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  case  for 
specifio  performance.  By  what  process,  it  is  asked,  will  the  conrt  enforce  a 
specific  performance,  and  if  it  is  enforced  of  what  avail  will  it  be  for  the  plaintiff! 
The  force  of  this  argument  presses  on  the  prayer  for  an  injunction  against  ap- 
pointing any  other  person  as  master.  It  is  said  if  the  plaintiff  is  placed  in  the 
commsnd,  that  the  defendants,  being  the  major  owners,  may  immediately  dis- 
place him  and  appoint  a  new  master,  and  that  a  decree  for  a  specific  performance 
would  be  nugatory.  What  the  plaintiff  asks  for,  and  what  he  has  bargained  aed 
paid  for,  is  that  the  ship  shall  be  finished  and  made  ready  for  sea  with  id  I  conven- 
ient speed,  and  he  placed  in  the  command.  He  has  performed,  or  tendered  the 
performance  of  all  his  part  of  the  contract  in  its  precise  terms,  and  he  claims  a 
like  performance  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  When  the  contract  is  carried 
into  execution  they  may  exercise  all  the  rights  the  law  allows  them.  Whether 
they,  as  major  owners,  can  immediately  remove  him  from  the  command,  will  be 
the  subject  of  after  consideration.  U  is  certain  in  ordinary  cases  the  mijor 
owners  have  this  rights  They  may  displace  a  master  without  assigning  any 
reason. 

But  if  the  master  is  a  part  owner,  a  court  of  admiralty,  by  which  this  jurisdic- 
tion is  exercised,  according  to  Lord  Stowell,  requires  some  justifying  cause  to  be 
shown  by  the  major  owners  beyond  their  own  pleasure,  before  it  will  interfere  to 
displace  him. — The  New  Draper,  4  Rob,  290.  By  the  common  law  as  a  tenant 
in  common,  he  has  equal  right  to  the  possession  with  any  other  owner,  and  the 
admiralty  pays  so  much  respect  to  his  common  law  right,  that  it  will  not  inter- 
fere to  disturb  his  possession  without  some  cause  shown,  and  would,  I  think,  be 
reluctant  to  do  it  without  a  sufficient  cause,  when  the  master  was  in  possession 
under  such  a  contract  as  this. 

On  the  whole,  I  shall  grant  both  parts  of  the  injunction  asked  for.  And  I  do 
it  with  less  reluctance,  as  the  injunction  is  only  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court  If  I  am  wrong,  no  irreparable  injury  will  be  done  to  the  defendants,  as 
they  may  at  any  time  apply  to  the  circuit  judge  to  have  the  injunction  removed. 


LIABILITY  OF  RAILROAD  OOHFANIES  FOR  THE  DELIVERY  OF  GOODS,  ETC. 

In  the  March  term  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was  tried 
the  case  of  Nathaniel  Stevens,  et  al.,  vs.  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Co. 
This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  twelve  bales  of  flannel, 
which  were  sent  by  the  plaintiffs  from  Andover  over  the  defendants'  road  to 
Boston,  on  Saturday,  November  3, 1850.  The  goods  arrived,  and  were  unload- 
ed on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  On  Monday,  November  4,  the  agent  of  the 
plaintiffs  called  for  the  goods,  but  the  delivery  agent  of  the  defendants  replied 
that  they  had  been  taken  away  by  some  other  team.  The  agent  of  the  plain- 
tiffi  owned  several  teams.  The  goods  at  this  time  were  in  the  freight  depot 
of  the  defendants,  not  having  been  taken  away;  but  the  delivery  agent  had 
made  a  mistake,  owing,  as  ho  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  not  removed 
on  Saturday,  the  day  of  arrival.  The  goods  were  destroyed  by  fire  with  the 
depot,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November.  Previous  to  the  fire  no  notk;e 
of  the  mistake  was  given  to  the  plaintiffs  or  their  agent 

Shaw,  C.  J.  The  defendants  are  liable  as  bailees.  The  plaintiffs  called  for 
tlie  goods,  and  did  not  receive  them,  owing  to  the  mistake  of  the  defendants* 
agent  The  delivery  ngent  has  a  waybill,  which  affords  him  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  enable  him  to  deliver  the  ri^ht  goods  to  the  right  person,  and  it  is  bis 
duty  to  deliver  when  called  upon.  His  failure  to  deliver,  upon  request,  is  negli- 
gence, for  which  the  defendanta  are  liable  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods. 


aOXF— OOR&ACT  FOB  SALB  OF— -RO  SPBOIFIC  PBRf ORBfl.HCB — BBOISTBT  ACT. 

According  to  the  proper  construction  to  be  on  the  34lh  section  of  the  8th  and 
9th  Victoria,  c  89,  (the  Ship  Registry  Act,)  a  eoart  of  equitr  will  not  enforce 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  for  the  parchase  of  a  ship,  although  such  con- 
tract does  not  affect  to  make  a  present  transfer  of  the  ship,  but  id  merely  execu- 
tory; the  property  in  a  registered  ship  can  be  transferred  only  by  a  bill  of  nale, 
coDtaiaing  a  recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry  of  such  ship.  Hughes  rs.  Morris, 
19  Iaw  Times  Rep.,  210.)  This  point  turned  upon  the  construction  to  be  put 
on  the  eighty-fourth  section  of  the  lost  Ship  Registry  Act,  (8th  and  9ih  Victo- 
ris,  e.  89,)  which,  in  aome  degree  varying  from  the  previous  acts,  enacts,  **  That 
when  and  so  often  as  the  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  anv  part  thereof, 
belonging  to  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  shall,  after  registry  thert^of,  be  sold 
to  any  other  or  others  of  her  majesty^s  subjects,  the  same  shall  be  transferred 
by  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument,  in  writing,  containinjg^  a  recital  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  the  principal  contents  thereof; 
otherwiaa  such  transfer  sfiall  not  be  valid  or  effectual  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
either  in  Uw  or  in  equity;  provided  always  that  no  bill  of  sale  shall  be  deemed 
void  by  reason  of  any  error  in  such  recital,  or  by  the  recital  of  any  former  certifi- 
eate  of  registry,  instead  of  the  existing  certificate,  provided  the  identity  of  the 
ship  or  veasei  mtended  in  the  recital  be  effectually  proved  therelw.'*  Lord  Jus- 
tice Cranworth,  in  reference  to  the  above  section,  observed : — **  The  language  In 
this  statate  is  altogether  v^vj  informal ;  thus  we  have  *  property  in  a  ship  to  be 
sold;'  the  proper  expression  would  be, '  the  ship  sold;*  tlien  tlie  statute  goes  on 
*that  ao  often  aa  any  property  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  part  thereof  belong- 
ing to  anv  of  her  Bugesty's  subjects,  shall  be  sold,  the  same  shall  be  transferred 
bv  bill  of  sale,'  containing  such  and  such  particulars,  *  otherwise  such  transfer 
shall  not  be  valid  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.'  What  is  said  by  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  is,  that  a  contract,  although  not  valid  to  transfer  the  propertv, 
mav  make  the  party  the  owner  in  equity.  That  wou!d  be  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
pohcy  of  the  statute,  which  is,  (whether  a  sound  policy  or  not  we  need  not  in- 
quire,) that  there  should  be  the  means  of  seeing  conclusively,  by  tracing  from 
the  original  grand  bill  of  sale,  as  it  is  called,  from  owner  to  owner,  the  owner-  * 
•hip  for  all  time.  But  if  this  doctrine  that  is  contended  for  be  right,  there  never 
need  anything  appear  in  an^r  document  from  the  very  first  sale,  bnsause  it  may 
well  be  a  sale  in  equity,  which  would  be  just  as  good,  and  handed  from  party  to 
party,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  whole  policy  of  the  statute  may  not  be  got  rid  of 
eoUrely  and  effectually,  even  supposing  there  be  an  alteration  in  the  law  by  the 
omuntoD  in  the  last  registry  statute,  which  is  mertly  an  alteration  with  rcsptfct  to 
a  fight  of  aetiony  and  not  an  alteration  that  can  affect  the  question  of  equity." 

COUHTBRFEirniO  TRADE  HARKS. 

A  decision  of  some  importance  to  manufacturers  was  recently  rendered  in  the 
Soperior  Conrt  of  Connecticut,  whereby  it  is  shown  that  manufacturers  are 
liU>le  for  imitating  or  approaching  the  imitation  of  the  tra  ie  marks  and  labels  of 
other  manafactnrera.  Thia  point  has  been  similarly  held  in  previous  cases  in 
the  United  Statea. 

The  praaent  suit  was  brought  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  J.  dt  P.  Coats,  manu- 
(letarera  and  sellers  of  spool  cotton,  of  Pai.^ley,  Scotland,  against  the  VVelling. 
tea  Thread  Company  of  Connecticut,  for  an  infringement  of  the  labels  used  on 
theqpoola. 

They  ahow  that  the  Wellington  Thread  Company,  at  Wellington,  Tolland 
Connty,  Conneeticnt,  manufacture  spool  cotton  also ;  but  imitate  the  mark  of 
Messrs.  Coats  9l  Co.,  so  as  to  moke  it  appear  as  **  Coats'  best  (six  cord,  200 
yards;'*  and  that  the  article  is  really  inferior,  and  contains  only  150  yard^. 

An  iojnnotion  has  been  granted  by  the  Superior  Court  against  the  Welling- 
ton Thread  Co.*  to  prevent  the  further  use  of  the  **  fiilse  and  simulated  labels  - 
aad  wrappera  on  their  thread,"  under  the  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars.    The 
Conpaoy  wnM  aluo  toxed  for  the  coata  of  salt. 
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CARRIERS  BT  SEA — BILLS  OF  LADING ROBBERS — DAH6ERS  OF  THE  ROAD. 

The  folio winfir  decision  of  the  Coart  of  Excheqaer,  as  to  the  liability  of  ship- 
owners underttiking  the  carriage  of  goods,  will  be  of  some  interest  to  mercantile 
men.  The  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendants  the  valae  of  a  box  of 
gold  du»t,  part  of  11  received  by  thejn  from  Panama,  to  be  carried  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  defendants  carried  the  goods  from  Panama  across  the  Isthmus, 
by  land,  shipped  at  Chagres,  and  brought  them  by  steam-vessels  to  Southampton, 
and  thence  carried  them  by  the^London  and  Southwestern  Railway  to  London. 
The  bill  of  lading  was  given  for  them  at  Panama,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
1 1  packages,  said  to  contain  7,000  and  odd  ounces  of  gold  dust,  to  be  carried  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  "  the  act  of  God,  the  Queen^s  enemies,  robbers,  fire,  acci- 
dents from  machinery,  boilers,  steam,  dangers  of  the  sea,  roads,  and  rivers,  of 
■  whatsoever  nature  or  kind,  excepted." 

All  the  packages  arrived  safely  at  Southampton,  and  were  placed  on  the  rail- 
road to  be  carried  to  London ;  but  one  of  them  was  stolen  secretly  from  the 
railroad  truck  before  their  arrival  there,  and  the  jury  found  that  the  defendants 
were  guilly  of  negligence  in  the  conveyance  of  them  to  London,  which  caused 
the  loss.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  exceptions  in  the  bill  of  lading,  in  two 
different  pleas,  one  stating  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  robbers,  the  other  by 
dangers  of  the  roads.  At  the  trial  both  pleas  were  found  for  the  defendants,  but 
wiih  a  reservation  of  liberty  to  enter  a  verdict  on  both  for  the  plaintiff.  A  role 
nisi  for  the  purpose  having  been  gninted,  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  defendants 
was  elaborately  and  fully  argued.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  that  where, 
as  in  this  caRe,  the  property  was  pilfered,  or  taken  by  stealth,  the  defendants  were 
liable  for  the  loss,  although  they  would  not  have  been  so  liable  had  it  been  taken 
by  a  vis  major  which  they  could  not  resist ;  the  word  "  robbers  "  meaning  per- 
sons thieving  with  violence;  and  that  the  exception,  ** dangers  of  the  roads," 
meant  marine  roads  in  which  vessels  lie  at  anchor,  or  dangers  caused  by  the  over- 
turning of  carriages  in  ruts  or  precipitous  places.  (De  Rothschild  vs.  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  19,  Law  Times  Rep.,  229.) 


SHIP-OWNERS — INSURANCE. 

The  following  important  decision  to  ship-owners,  in  the  case  of  Dean  vs.  Horn- 
by; is  from  an  English  paper. 

In  this  case  the  facts  had  .been  turned  into  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Queen*s  Bench.  The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel  called  the 
Eliza  Cornihh,  on  which  he  had  effected,  with  the  defendant,  a  time  policy  from 
April,  1851,  to  1852.  In  November,  1851,  the  vessel  sailed  from  Valparaiso  to 
Liverpool,  and  on  the  Ist  of  December  in  that  year,  while  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  it  was  seized  by  pirates,  who  appeared  to  be  men  in  rebellion 
against  the  Chilian  government.  The  fact  of  its  seizure  was  communicated  to 
the  commander  of  her  majestv's  ship  the  Virago,  who  was  stationed  in  those 
seas,  and  he  recaptured  it,  put  some  men  on  board,  and  sent  it  to  England  to  be 
adjudicated  on  in  the  admirality  court  there.  In  the  course  of  the  Vbyage  it  sus- 
tained some  damage,  and  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Fayal  for  repairs.  While 
there  it  was  repaired  by  the  purchaser,  and  finally  came,  abandoned  and  sold,  to 
England.  On  intelligence  of  the  capture  by  the  pirates  reaching  England,  the 
plaintiff  sent  in  a  formal  claim  for  a  total  loss,  stating  the  capture  as  a  total 
JOSS ;  but  also  stating  in  his  notice  that  the  ship  had  been  taken  back  to  and  con- 
demned at  Valparaiso.  This  statement  of  condemnation  was  erroneous.  The 
underwriters  declined  to  receive  the  notice  of  abandonment,  on  the  ground  that 
the  vessel  having  been  in  fuct  brought  to  England,  no  total  loss  had  occurred, 
but  the  owner  might  recover  possession  of  it  under  the  13th  and  14th  Vic,  c  26. 
It  was  found  as  a  fact  that  none  of  the  crew  or  any  one  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff had  any  control  over  the  vessel  from  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  the  ques- 
tion under  these  circumstance  was,  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover 
for  a  total  loss.  The  court  was^of  opinion  that  on  the  true  principles  of  insur- 
ance law,  and  according  to  decided  caaea,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover. 
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wnmoiv  or  tbb  kokkt  kaekit  THRouenooT  thi  couktrt— raoiricrt  or  rat  rALL  trade 

-4TATK  or  THB  KANDrACTCtlHe  INTBRBtTt— BUILDIlia  AND  OTHIB  IMrBOVBMBBTI— BBCBim 
•r  BAILBOAB  COICrABlBB,  AMD  PBCCBIABT  BrPBCT  OP  CABBLBSI  MANAOIMBBT— BXPLOSIOM  OP 
TBB  rABKBB  TBIB  COAL  COMrAKT— BBCBBBITT  OP  OnABDIHO  AOAIHST  PBAODOLBKT  ItBUBB  OP 
nOCB— CORDITXOB  OP  THB  B4BBB  AT  BBW  TOBB  AND  BOSTON— COMPABATIVB  BBCBIPTB  OF 
UADIB*  KAlLBOADt  POB  MAT— DBPOMlTB  AND  COINAOB  AT  U.  B.  MINT  POB  M4T— POBBIOR  IK- 
lOtTB  AT  MBW  TOBK  POB  KAT)  AND  SINCB  JANPABT  IbT — CADBBt  OP  INCBBASBD  BBCBtPTB— 
COHPABATITB  IMPOBT8  OP  DBT  OUODt  POB  MAT,  AND  DOBINO  THB  L48T  PIPB  MONTHS— BBPBBUB 
•P  TBB  COURTBT,  WITH  A  BTATBMBNT  OP  BBCBIPTB  AT  NBW  TOBB  AND  PUILADBLPHIA— BXPOBTB 
PBOM  BBW  TOBK  TO  POBBION  POBTB  POB  M4T,  AND  BINCB  JAN.  IbT— BXPOBT8  OP  LBADIN«  AB- 
TICLBB  OP  D0MB8T1C  PBODDCB  TO  JCNB  17tH— IMPOBTS  AND  BXPOBTB  POB  BL8TBB  MONTBB  OP 
TBB  PISCAL  TBAB,  BTC 

There  was  more  ease  in  the  monej  markets  throaghout  the  coantry  early  in 
the  month,  but  toward  the  close  the  stringency  again  increased,  and  full  rates 
are  now  paid  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  banks  are  forced  to  be  cautions, 
while  at  the  note-brokers  capital  commands  nearly  double  the  legal  rates.  A 
few  of  the  most  desperate  class  of  borrowers  for  railroad  companies  are  pressing 
Ihetr  bonds  upon  the  public;  but  most  of  the  projected  roads,  not  approaching 
completion,  will  be  obliged  to  postpone  their  operations  to  a  period  when  the 
money  market  will  be  more  compliant  There  appears  now  to  be  little  prospect 
of  a  general  decline  in  rates  of  interest  during  the  current  year.  There  will 
doubtless  be  times  of  partial  relaxation,  but  the  uses  for  capital  are  so  numer- 
ooji,  and  the  causes  for  disquiet  so  general,  that  lenders  will  be  enabled  to  exact 
their  own  terms. 

The  prospect  for  the  Fall  trade  is  less  encouraging  than  at  the  date  of  onr 
last ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  disasters  to  onr  mercantile 
bteresta.  The  country  may  be  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  stoppage  of  pay- 
ment upon  many  works  of  internal  improvement,  but  the  farmers  have  had  a 
season  for  profits  without  a  precedent  in  the  previous  eight  years,  and  their  con- 
lamption  of  merchandise  will  not  be  materuilly  diminished.  The  supply  of  for- 
eign goods  has  been  very  large,  and  much  of  it  must  find  its  way  into  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution  at  a  very  low  price;  but  if  there  is  an  active  trade  at  any 
pricey  onr  merchants  will  have  no  right  to  complain. 

Manufacturers  are  still  actively  engaged,  but  with  very  unequal  success. 
Most  of  the  cotton  spinners  have  made  money ;  and  if  any  have  not  done  so,  it 
has  been  the  fault  of  their  own  mismanagement,  and  not  of  the  public  markets. 
The  new  improvements  in  machinery  of  course  give  the  advantage  to  those  mills 
of  later  construction,  other  things  being  equal ;  and  many  of  Uie  older  establish- 
ments, which  have  not  kept  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  cannot  compete  with 
their  more  enterprising  neighbors.  The  joint-stock  principle  is  not  favorable  to 
cheq>  production.  Except  in  cases  where  a  heavy  outlay  is  involved,  beyond  the 
compass  of  private  capital,  any  enterprise  is  always  mor«  successful  under  private 
management  than  in  the  hands  of  a  corporate  company  or  joint-stock  association 
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Hitherto  the  individual  adventurers  in  this  field  have  been  without  menns  to  com- 
pete with  their  more  wealthy  rivals;  but  whenever  a  manufacturer  can  combine 
in  his  own  person  a  knowledge  of  the  business  and  the  requisite  capital,  hia 
chances  of  success  are  greatly  increased.  The  woolen  manufacturers  have  met 
with  less  encouragement  The  broadcloth  looms  are  still  to  a  great  extent  at 
work  upon  foreign  wool,  or  cotton  warps,  and  their  fabrics  find  a  dull  market 
Fancy  cassimeres  are  in  large  stock,  and  only  the  choice  of  styles  are  selling  at 
a  profit  Blankets  are  offered  at  a  decline  of  10  a  15  per  cent  upon  the  prices  of 
the  previous  season. 

The  erection  of  buildings,  which  received  a  check  from  the  high  prices  of  both 
labor  and  materials,  has  been  more  extensively  prosecuted  during  the  current 
month,  contractors  having  made  some  concessions  from  the  previous  extreme 
rates.  There  is,  however,  in  most  of  our  principal  cities,  less  encouragement 
given  to  expensive  structures  for  any  purpose. 

We  do  not  perceive  such  extensive  preparations  for  Summer  travel  as  were 
generally  anticipated,  and  we  fear  many  of  our  railroad  companies  will  find  their 
receipts  from  this  source  considerably  short  of  their  estimates.  One  reason  of 
this  has  been  the  constant  succession  of  accidents,  more  or  less  serious,  which 
produce  a  far  more  important  effect  upon  the  aggregate  of  travel  than  generally 
supposed.  The  migratory  crowd  are  easily  diverted  from  established  routes  of 
travel,  and  a  long  chapter  of  accidents,  of  which  a  verse  is  served  up  in  every 
morning's  newspaper,  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  weak  nerves  of  the  votaries  of 
pleasure.  The  heavy  verdicts  obtained  against  the  responsible  corporations  are 
not  as  much  in  the  way  of  a  good  dividend  as  the  cause  itself,  which  checks  the 
current  of  travel. 

The  community  were  somewhat  startled  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  by 
a  report  of  something  wrong  in  the  management  of  the  Parker  Vein  Coal  Com- 
pany ;  soon  after  which  the  company  made  an  assignment,  and  various  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  by  interested  parties  with  a  view  of  securing  their  sev- 
eral claims.  It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  amount  of  stock  issued, 
if  not  beyond  legal  limits,  was  much  greater  than  innocent  stockholders  sup- 
posed, and  there  is  about  the  whole  affair  an  odor  of  fraud  which  must  be  very 
annoying  to  the  managers,  if  they  have  not  actually  transgressed.  This  matter 
has  brought  up  the  whole  subject  of  issues  of  stock,  and  various  checks  have 
been  proposed  to  prevent  the  use  of  fraudulent  certificates.  Officers  of  corpora- 
tions, who  are  responsible  for  the  issue  of  stocks,  should  have  a  book  of  certifi- 
cates, regularly  numbered,  with  a  wide  margin,  and  bhould  never  sign  one  of  the 
documents  after  it  has  been  detached  by  a  subordinate.  If  some  check  upon  the 
superior  officer  is  deemed  necessary,  an  Act  of  Assembly  might  be  passed,  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  all  stock  certificates,  and  thus  limit  such  issues  to  \be 
legal  amount  The  present  loose  way  of  managing  such  matters  is  a  temptation 
to  fraud,  and  some  reformation  is  sorely  needed. 

The  banks  throughout  the  country  are  discounting  with  more  caution,  and  the 
stock  of  precious  metals  on  deposit  in  these  institutions  is  gradually  decreasing. 
At  New  York,  the  average  of  specie  in  each  weekly  statement  since  August  13, 
1853,  has  but  once  been  below  $10,000,000,  until  the  10th  of  June,  when  it  was 
only  89|617,180;  it  has  once  more  recovered,  but  has  not  yet  returned  to  the 
average  of  the  last  few  months:— 
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WXXKLT  ATKRAGE8  OT  NEW  YORK   OITT  BANKS. 


Averai^e  aroount 
of  Loans 

Weekending.  aodObcJunti. 

January    7,1854 90,183,887 

January  14 90,U10.013 

January  21 90,068,738 

January  28 89,759.465 

February    4 90,649,577 

February  11 91.484,022 

February  18 92,698,085 

February  25 93,6i'9,716 

March    4 94,658.421 

March  11 94,279  994 

Marrh  18 93,4 1 8,929 

March  25 92,97  2.7 1 1 

April    1 92.826.024 

April    8 92,651,808 

April  16 91.686,274 

April22 90,876.840 

April29 90,243,019 

May    6 90,789,720 

May  13 90,245,927 

May  20 90,886,726 

May  27 90,981,974 

Jaoe    8 91,916,710 

June  10 91.015.171 

June  17 90,068,573 


Average 
amount  of 
Specie. 

11,606,124 
11,894,468 
11,466,166 
11,117,958 
11,684,658 
11,872,126 
11,742,384 
11.212,693 
10.560,400 

9,832.483 
10,018.456 
10,132,246 
10,264,009 
10,188,141 
11,044,044 
10,626.976 
10,951,153 
11,437.039 
12,882.068 
12.118,043 
10,981.581 
10.281,969 

9.617,180 
10,013,157 


Average 
amount  of 
Circulation. 

9,075,926 
8,668,844 
8,606.285 
8,642,677 
8,996,657 
8,994,083 
8,954,464 
8,929,814 
9,2»)9,830 
9,187,555 
9.255,781 
9,209,406 
9,895,820 
9,713,216 
9,633.998 
9,353,854 
9.877,687 
9,828,007 
9,507,796 
9,480.018 
9.284,807 
9,381.714 
9,307,889 
9,144,281 


Average 

amount  of 

D«poait«. 

60,885,86S 
68,396,956 
69,07 1,26S 
68,289.677 
61.208,466 
61,024,817 
61,826.669 
61,298,646 
61,975,675 
60,226.688 
61,098,606 
69.I68.17« 
69,478,149 
60,286,889 
60,825,087 
69,226,905 
69,719.381 
63,856,609 
64,203,671 
63,882.661 
61,628.670 
71.702,290 
72,495,868 
71,969,105 


The  Boston  banks  have  now  commenced  weekly  statements,  and  the  follow- 
ing will  show  their  condition  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  which  has  come  to 
hand: — 

WEEKLY   BANK  RKFORT. 
ATERAOK  COHDmON  OF  THK  THIRTY-SIX  BANKS  IN  BOSTON  WEEK  ENDINO 

Jane  19.  June  13. 

Capital $80,496,708  $80,412,760 

LrMins  Rod  di^counta 49.1 10.473  48.686,003 

Specie 2,929,766  2,933,62 1 

DcptK^ita 18,298,837  1 3,1 29,602 

Circulation 8,221,887  8,406.280 

Due  from  hanks 9,180,038  9,624.542 

Doe  \o  hanks 6,596,824  6,758,405 

We  annex  the  following  statement  of  the  comparative  receipts  for  May  on  a 
nomher  of  the  leadin;;  railronds  of  the  country,  which  generally  bhow  an  increase 
over  the  corresponaing  month  of  last  year : — 

1854.  ISM. 

Hudson  River  Railroad $123,271  $98,701 

Cleveland  ami  Toledo 66,600  27,000 

CbicagoRnd  Rick  Inland 109,279  New. 

Miiwaukie  and  MissisMippi 42,000  13.967 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 81,288  47,870 

Michigan  Central 200.020  185.202 

Michii^an  Southern 21 1,684  148,325 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 51,283  85.368 

Penitfylvauia  RailroHd 297,187  195,072 

B;»ltiniore  and  Ohio  Railroad 866,514  204.960 

New  York  Central 511,888  862,997 

New  York  and  New  Haven 71,906  6i,«74 

Erie  Railroad 489.809  850,142 

'     LottisviUe  and  Fmnktort 20,408                16,706 
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The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Phikdelphia  and  New 
Orleana  mints  for  the  month  of  May : — 


DEPOSITS  rOB  MAT. 


Gold.- 


From  Calirornia.    Other  •oaroes. 

Philadelphia  Mini $8,400,000        $196,000 

Nsw  Orleans  Mint 11 6,809         .    7,621 


Silver. 
$134,000 
85,866 


TotaL 
$8,780,000 
210,196 


Total  deposiU $8,516,809        $208,621 


XagUs 

Three-dollar  pieces. 
Double  esglet . . . . , 

Half  eagles 

Quarter  eagles. . . . , 

Dollars , 

Bars 


GOLD   COINAOI. 
NlW  OSLSAIII. 

Pieoea.  Valae. 

15,600         $155,000 


$219,866  $8,940,196 


PbIlaobltbia.* 
Pieces.  Value. 


6,000 


25,000 


108,828 


17,092 
174,616 


$311,484 


42,780 

174,616 

2.741,600 


Total  gold  coinage 


20,^00        $180,000 


SlLVaa   COINAGB. 


295,536        $8,270,Stt0 


Half  dollars 800,000  $400,000 

Quarter  dollars 

Half  dimes 

Three>c«nt  pieces    


882,000 

$441,000 

692.000 

178.000 

1,760.000 

88,000 

270,000 

8,100 

Total  silver  coinage 800.000        $400,000         8,604,000  $7 10,100 


COFPCa  €X>1NAGE. 


Cents 


817,596 


$8,176^ 


Total  coinage 820,500        $580,000         4,717,182       $8,988,606 

The  minea  and  washings  in  California  are  now  being  worked  with  renewed 
diligence,  and  the  gold  production  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  will 
probably  show  a  large  increase  upon  last  year. 

The  constant  downward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  most  descriptions  of  goods 
in  Europe,  with  the  falling  otf  in  the  demand  there,  owing  to  the  confused  state 
of  p^ditical  atTairs  which  has  nearly  paralyzed  legitimate  trade,  hare  produced  an 
increased  current  of  foreign  mervhandise  toward  our  ports,  and  the  importa  of 
May  ar«  larger  than  previously  anticipated.  The  total  at  New  York  is  $2,640,938 
greater  than  for  the  same  mont^  of  last  year;  $9,461,446  greater  than  for  May, 
186:2;  and  $6*19^,^73  greater  than  for  May.  1S51.  The  receipts  of  free  goods 
(tea  and  eodee)  hare  Largely  incre^u)«d.  while  the  stock  thrown  into  warehouse 
IS  also  gnsaiter.    We  annex  a  comparison  for  each  of  the  last  four  years : — 

ixroATs  i>F  roaaiox  xaacaAXMSK  at  xkv  tou:  roa  tsi  moxts  or  mat. 

1551.  ISit  ISit  iSH. 

EnUrrd  lor  <v>ikMUDp(ioe $^,^^.7 1 1  |«,0»«.99«  $U\*5».071  $1  •  0C^JS38 

KnitfW  luc  warvbouME^ l.UM^iS  4^3;.l09      :*.5»i\000      3.15U9M 

FW«$>xmI» TJySfe*  T<t>aM<       IJ^TjMS       l.jl&$.954 

Sp«c«e  and  bdlMB ll!J43  $^0.^^         ♦07.*»4         1«^925 


TVlal  ettCer(>d  at  iW  peet $U\*$:jK«    $T.:i*,:»  $U>40j?4;$  f  17,1SUSI 

WiiUrawa  ihMa  wanlMHe $^5,3I#      l,S$^\s:i      l,vM9w3M      lyU!N«53 
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The  withdrawals  from  warehouse,  it  will  be  seen,  are  81,563,312  less  than 
the  total  entered  for  warebonsing,  showing  that  the  goods  were  not  brought  out 
because  they  were  needed ;  and  the  sales  of  such  as  have  been  offered  hy  auc- 
tion have  proved  that  thej  were  crowded  upon  an  unwilling  market  It  was 
^nerally  expected  that  the  imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  irould 
ahow^  a  very  material  decline,  in  comparison  with  the  heavy  totals  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year;  but  this  exp..'ctation  has  not  been  realized.  There  waa  an 
important  decline  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  but  tho  total  from 
January  1st  to  May  Slst  is  a  little  more  than  equal  to  the  imports  for  the  cor- 
responding five  months  of  1852,  the  excess  amounting  to  $649,870.  The  differ- 
eoee  ia  greater  when  compared  with  previous  years,  the  total  for  the  last  months 
being  f  28,489,512  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $18,567,111 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  com* 
parison: — 

WPOBTS  or    rOBEIGH   XESCHANDrSE    AT  NEW  TOBK    FOB    FIVE    MONTHS    5BOM  JAV.  IST. 

1851.     18§I.     ISil.    18i4. 

Entered  for  consumption |50,S90«562  189,418,781  $68,242,647  161,971,984 

Entered  for  warehousiog 6,420.842      4,887,027      8,496,277     10.721,104 

Free  goods 4,468,928      6,281,838      7,861,707      7,088,241 

Spede  and  buUioa 1,278,099       1,448,434         786,041       1,249,218 

Total  entered  at  the  port 162.468,481  151,636,080  $80,876,672  $81,026,642 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse.   ...      4,994,708      7.616,298      6,848,268      9,286,872 

The  increased  receipts  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  month  of  May  have 
not  been  composed  of  dry  goods,  although  the  total  of  this  description  is  nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars  in  advance  of  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year.  The 
increase  in  receipts  of  dry  goods  has  been  altogether  in  stock  entered  for  ware- 
hoosing,  the  total  which  has  passed  into  consumption  being  actually  less  than 
for  May,  1852.  We  annex  a  comparison  for  the  month  of  May  and  since  Janu- 
ary 1st  in  each  of  the  last  four  years : — 

IMPOSTS  or  FOEEION  DBT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TOBK  FOB  THE  MONTH  OF  MAT. 

ZNTBBED  FOE  CONSUMPTION. 

18§1.  \m.  I8§t.  18M. 

Mannfactares  of  wOol $686,860  $397,805  $1,026,461  $1,02$,86Y 

Haoufsctur^  of  cotton 287,849  277,361  380,808  788,98ft 

Manafactures  of  silk 918.899  618,868  1,600,868  1,026.881 

Mtoafsctures  of  flax 263,986  268,607  867,649  860,087 

Jiiscellsoeous  dry  goods 124,013  246,796  241,661  129,218 

Total $2,185,097    $1,708,427    $8,606,417    $8,278,486 

WrrHDBAWN  FBOM  WABBH0U8E. 

18il.    I8a    18$}.    18S4. 

Kanufacturee  of  wool $76,800  $70,ri84  $88,667  $168,621 

Xanufactures  of  cotton 62.646  87.902  29  007  87,123 

MasDfactores  of  silk 49.848  188.717  79,177  100,18ft 

Manufactures  of  flax 28.980  40,366  9.390  28,7ft4 

Miacellaneoas  dry  goods  k. 28,616  26,706  9,697  12,611 

Totsl  withdrawn $286,384      $81 4,268      $2 1 0.788         $882,061 

Add  entered  for  consumption ....     2,186,097      1,708,427     8.606,417         8,278,486 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market.   $2,871,481   $2,017,690  $8,717,166      $8,660,646 
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EMTXRED  FOE  WAUEnOUSINO. 

18SI.         18§i.  18^}.         18S4. 

Ifanofiustures  of  wool $107,244  $109,786  $178,918  $542,86T 

IfAQuCBCturei  of  cotton 92,118  89,619  68,967  194,201 

Manufactures  of  Bilk 111,418  111,809  107,694  811,891 

Manufactures  of  flax 59,082  26,680  48,740  82,847 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 9,777  19,817  26,469  46,22i 

Total $879,639      $306,9*'.l      $430,778   $1,177,028 

Add  entered  for  consumption 2,185,097      1,708,427      8,606,417      8,278,486 

Total  entered  at  ibe  port $2,614,736   $2,010,388    $8,937,196    $4,455,51$ 

IMPORTS  or  FOBXION   DRT   GOODS   AT  NSW  YOBK  FOR   FITE  MONTHS,  FROM  JAIfUART  IflT. 

ZNTKRED  FOR   00N8DMFTI0X. 

18§1.  1858.  18«.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $6,513,126  $4,588,869  $8,495,117  $7,626,547 

Manu&ctures  of  cotton 5,366,438  4,295,207  6,718,790  7,948,364 

Manufactures  of  silk 10,296,506  8,356,567  18.896,311  12,149,438 

Manufactures  of  flax 8,291,168  2,643,889  8,799,591  8,486,498 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1,742,901  1,853,522  2,689,874  2,538,771 

,  Total $26,199,139  $21,442,604  $34,948,683  $33,699,611 

WITHDRAWN   FROM   WAREHOUSE. 

1851.    ISai.     18SJ.    1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $474,386  $779,610  $498,791  $1,156,141 

Manufactures  of  cotton 822,057  1,004,230  554.598  1,608,538 

Manufactures  of  silk 5i20,655  1,168,650  671,656  1,808.667 

Manufactures  of  flax 882.822  566,149  1 17,280  601,446 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 220,667  219,824  2U1,'(53  190.678 

Total $2,370,087     $3,732,968     $2,044,083     $4,659,461 

Add  entered  for  consumption 26,199,139     21,542,604     84.948,683     88,699.611 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $28,569,226  $25,275,567  $36,992,716  $38,359,072 

ENTBRED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

18H.  1832.  18§l.  ISJl. 

Manufactures  of  wool $589,058  $683,485  $767,202  $1,603,180 

Manufactures  of  cotton 768,854  536,073  *  610,254  1,878.597 

Manufactures  of  silk 861.037  1,434,510  826,778  1,519,178 

Manufactures  of  flax 822.561  187.772  160,294  488,208 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 190,080  187,967  204,659  158,18X 

Total $2,726,690     $3,029,757     $2,569,1 87     $5,092,888 

Add  entered  for  consumption....     26,199,189     21,542,604    34,948,683     88,699,611 

Total  entered  at  the  port .. .  $28,925,729  $24,572,861  $37,517,870  $88,791,949 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  imports  at  New  York  of  foreigrn 
dry  goods  since  January  Ist,  arc  $1,274,079  greater  than  for  the  corresponding 
flvo  months  of  last  year;  $14,219,588  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852; 
and  99,266,220  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851. 

The  Revenue  of  Iho  country  is  still  in  excess  of  tho  expenditures,  but  the 
total  receipts  at  New  York,  since  January  1st,  are  not  quite  us  large  as  for  the 
same  time  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  slight  increase  in  the  dutiable  imports, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison : — 
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OAsa  Durm  ksckxtkd  at  new  tokk  foe  fiyb  moxtbs  fkom  jauuaet  Irt. 

18S1.       18SI.       18SI.       18S4. 

IstllireemoDths.  $9,395,257  30      17,617,887  72    |ll,125,50l  47     $10,873,699  31 

In  April 2.517.582  62         2.447.684  07         3.348.252  14         3,168.490  21 

lo  Maj 2,544.640  16         1,952.110  86         2,852.853  56         3,248.164  41 

Total 14.487.479  98       12,017,632  65       17,826,606  17       17,885,853  98 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  the  Custom  House  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of 
tfay,  amount  to  9328,422  95,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for 
five  months  in  the  present  and  past  two  years : — 

18S3.  18$t.  I8§4. 

January $315,877  55  $267,010  25  $539,292  76 

Pvliruary 439.000  00  623.642  75  525.093  25 

March 367.400  70  427.«*20  33  316,333  70 

April 803,922  58  264.753  65  879,471  46 

lUy 267,786  70  816,817  77  328,492  96 

ToUl $1,733,987  48        $1,898,844  66       $2,088,684  12 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  month  of  May,  (exclu- 
sive of  specie,)  are  $1,402,131  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  last  year, 
$U96,598  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1852,  and  $1,422,875 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851. 

BZrOETS  FEOM  KEW  TOEK   TO  FOEKIGX  PORTS  rOE  THE  MO.TTR  OF  MAT. 

mi       \m.        18M.       \M. 

Domestic  produce $4,402,052  $4,249,924  $4,165,954  $5,824,427 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 113,371  106.818  248.598  132.449 

Foreign  mercbAoduie  (dutiable)...  361,015  545.973  487,630  342.437 

Specie 4,606,135  1,834,893  2,162,467  3,651,626 

TV>UlexporU $9,382,673    $6,737,608     $7,059,649     $9,960,989 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 4,876,438      4.902,715      4,897,182      6,299,813 

The  exports  of  specie  are  larger  than,  for  the  same  month  in  each  of  the  last 
two  years,  but  not  as  large  as  for  May  1851.  The  reshipments  of  foreign  prod- 
uce have  been  on  a  more  limited  scale.  We  also  annex  a  summary  statement 
of  the  exports  of  the  same  port  since  January  1st. 

KXrOETS  FEOV  NEW  YORK  TO  FOEKXGX   POETS   FOE  FIVE  MONTQS,  FEOM  JANUAET   IST. 

18M.  18».  18H.         18S4. 

Domestic  produce $18,678,550  $18,579,452  $20,365,061  $26,671,057 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 314.910         395,719         587,809         584,316 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...      1,716.452       1,936.981       1,646,937       1,828,028 
Specie 12,631,148      9,067.654      5,390,700     11,017,684 

ToUl  ezpurts $33,341,060  $29,979,806  $27,990,507  $40,101,079 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie 20,709,912    20,912,162     22,699,807     29,083,895 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exports  from  New  York,  exclusive  of  specie, 
HRce  January  1st,  ore  $6,483,588  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  same  time  in 
1953,  $8,171,243  in  excess  of  the  first  five  monUis  of  1852,  and  $8,373,483  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  total  in  1851. 

It  will  be  interesting  m  this  connection  to  look  at  the  shipments  of  some  of 
the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  and  wc  annex  a  comparative  total  from 
January  1st  to  June  17th,  in  each  of  the  last  two  years: — 
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IXrOftTS  FBOX   KrW^  YORK  TO  FOECIGN   POftTS  OT  CKETAIN  LEADING   AETICLBS  OP 
D0MC8T10  PEODUCE,  FEOM  JARUAET    IST  TO  JURE   17th: — 


18al.      \m. 

Aahet— pots bbls       4,469  8,248 

peErla 453  380 

Beeswax lbs    117,826  109,916 

Breadntufft— 

Wheat  flour... bbli   606,696  670,972 

Ryefl«mr 1,178  8,688 

Corn  meal 22,269  43,315 

Wheat bu«h.l,194,ll9  1,168,653 

Rye 816.158 

OaU 28,926  11,508 

Barley 

Ooro 562,790  2,055,656 

Oandles— mold^bozes     28,120  29.849 

sperm 2.628  3,259 

Goal tons     17,117  14,878 

Cotton bales    141,536  142,091 


18it.     18S4. 

Naval  stores bbls  1 88,61 9  298.268 

Oils— whale.... ^alls  199.376  105.291 

sperm 462,702  219,782 

lard: 11,791  165,246 

linseed 4,816  1,684 

ProvisionM — 

Pork bbls     86.118        42,188 

Beef 80.866        84,898 

Cut  meaU Ib6.4,682,996 10.791.452 

Butter 818,366   1,062,880 

Cheese 1,956.017  7.618.298 

Lard 8,900,668  7,286,097 

Rice tree       7,172       16.409 

Tallow lbel,068,688  1,788,667 

Tobacco,  crude.  ..pkgs  10,478  19.686 
Do.,  manufactured.  Ibe2,857.4 1 8  1,816,189 
Whalebone 1,860,828     750,644 


Hay 1,900         1,689 

Hops 112  475 

The  moat  noticeable  difTerence  in  the  above  is  in  the  shipments  of  corn  and 
proviaiona,  the  increase  in  some  cases  being  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent. 
There  would  have  been  a  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  wheat,  but  for  the 
scarcity  of  thin  grain,  the  supply  reaching  the  seaboard  not  having  been  sufficient 
for  local  millers,  and  the  price  of  prime  white  wheat  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  been  $2  50  and  upwards.  The  month  of  June  will  show  a  less  comparative 
N  increaae,  the  supply  of  domestic  produce  at  the  seaboard,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
not  being  sufficiently  large  to  bring  the  prices  within  the  limits  of  orders  for 
ahipmcnt  Much  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  official  statement  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  that 
ean  bo  published.  Enough  is  already  known  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
the  total  of  each  will  be  larger  than  ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
rcceipta  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  for  the  last  eleven  months,  the  increase  io 
the  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  nearly  balances  them,  while  including  the  specie, 
the  expttrts  are  far  greater.  This  will  fully  appear  in  the  following  compari- 
aon: — 

IMPOITS  AKD  XXrOETS  OF  MEBCBAKriSS  AM»  rBOmCE  AT  KXW  TOES.  TOGETBEE  Wm  TBX 

EXrOETS  OF  SPECIE,  FBOM  JANUARY  IST  TO  MAT  SlST. 


Ihwtatll 

1858-4  .. 
184:»-4  ., 


Imitoitaof 

|n4.5iVS,4S7 
147,624.579 

2«.8S8,$5S 


Exports  of  Ptrodvee 


Szpoctaof 


170.059^90 
48.940,546 

26,118,744 


>29J  16.068 
17,86«946 

ii,n8,iis 


The  same  iDcrea^<e  in  either  imparts  or  exports,  will  not  be  found  at  other 
p^fts,  bat  it  is  mcll  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  m  hile  over  two-thirds  of  all  the 
for«>igii  imports  of  thi^  eountrv  an^  nrreiurd  at  New  York,  only  about  one-third 
of  the  foreign  exp%>rt»  cleer  fn>ni  thenee«  $o  that  the  total  exports  from  the 
Vmtvd  Stat^  lor  the  finical  vear  ending  Jone  30th,  may,  and  probably  wflU 
Mxarty  or  ^ulte  et^ual  the  imporiik  prrs«oting  the  most  impoctant  commerciid 
tWMiM^r  OYW  exhihiled  lo  the  country. 
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THE    HEW    YORE   C0TT05    MARKET 

TOE    THE    MOXTH    ENDIKO  JUNE    19. 

rmirARBD   roa  the   KIRCHANTI*  KAOAZINB   by    UHLHOBN  k,  rRBDBRICKSOl*,  BROKBRB, 

148  fEARL  STREET,  MBW  TURK. 

The  moDth  under  review  has  been  an  UDsatisfactory  ooe  for  those  engaged  in  coi- 
too.  To  the  exporter  the  returns  have  been  disastroua,  and  to  the  receiver  here  the 
iiDge  of  prices  has  been  much  below  the  coet  of  the  article.  In  accordance  with 
orders  from  the  Sooth,  bached  hy  the  views  of  holders  here,  large  quantities  of  cotton 
hafe  been  shipped  from  first  hands  to  Europe,  in  anticipation  of  meeting  a  better 
market  there  than  could  be  calculated  on  here.  The  amount  taken  itomewhat  relieved 
holders,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  under  more  favorable  Liverpool  advices, 
the  market  closed  with  an  upward  tendency. 

For  the  week  ending  May  22d,  our  market  was  without  tone,  and  prices  extremely 
irregular ;  the  transactions  were  at  a  decline  of  |c  on  quotations  of  the  previous  week, 
tpioners  and  shippers  being  the  principal  purchasers.    At  the  close  of  the  week  more 
■teadiness  was  observed,  and  the  following  quotations  were  paid  for  strict  classifica- 
tioQs:— 

Export .bales.        6,600  I  Speculation bales.  797 

Home  use 2,964  |  In  transitu 600 

Total  sales  during  the  week 9,961 

PBIOES    ADOPTED   MAT   22d   FOE  THE  FOLLOWING   QUALmES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  It  Texas. 

Ordinary. 7i              7i  7i               7i 

Middling 9                9i  H                H 

Middlingfair 10^            lOi  10|              Hi 

Fair 11              Hi  lU              12i 

The  week  ensuing  the  demand  was  kept  up  by  large  parcels  being  either  with- 
drawn or  shipped  on  owners'  accounts.  Our  own  manufacturer?,  (who  are  quite  bare 
of  stocks,}  bought  freely ;  the  transactions,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  advance 
prices  materially,  and  holders  met  the  demand  without  advancing  rates.  The  week 
dosed  quiet  but  firm  at  the  annexed  quotations: — 

Export bales.        5,004    Speculation bales.        1,411 


Home  use 2,446 


In  transitu 119 


Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.  O.  k,  Texas. 

7i 

7i 

7i 

H 

H 

»i 

lOi 

101 

lU 

Hi 

Hi 

12i 

Total  sales  during  the  week 8,979 

PE10E8  ADOPTED  MAT   29tH    FOR  THE  FOLLOWIMO   QUALHIES: — 

Upland. 

Ordinary 7i 

Middling 9i 

Middlingfair lOi 

Fair 11 

This  week  opened  with  but  little  inquiry,  and  large  offerings  gave  buyers  the  ad- 
Tantage  in  price.  The  sales  were  small,  and  confined  to  lots  pressing  on  the  market. 
A  decline  in  freights  and  an  advance  in  exchange  offered  no  inducements  to  export- 
ers, and  the  transactions  of  (he  week  were  at  very  irregular  prices,  the  market  closing 
heavily,  and  quotations  almost  nominal  The  total  sales  for  the  week  we  estimate 
at  6,600  bales,  there  being  no  other  mode  to  arrive  at  the  correct  result,  as  the  follow- 
mg  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Brokers*  Association,  at  their 
Beetmg  held  Hay  29th,  leave  ua  without  the  means  of  acquiring  the  usual  official 
rsport:— 


90  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review. 

WbereM  certain  members  of  our  board  have  withdrawn,  we  are  now  unable  to  give 

an  accurate  report  of  the  daily  transactions;  therefore 

Retolved,  Tliit  httreafter  the  ofHcial  daily  report  of  sales  be  discontinued ;  and 
Jieaolved,  That  the  standard  of  cla^sifinatiun  be  oidiintained,  and  that  we  meet  every 

Monday  morniiif;  to  determine  quotations. 

Thn  nocciAJty  of  the  above  action  is,  in  a  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  stringent 
rules  governing  the  members  of  the  association,  they  bein^  compelled,  by  a  fine  of 
ilve  dollarn,  to  report  their  daily  transactions,  even  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  such 
ft  course  would  conflict  with  the  interest  of  their  buyers.  The  association  seemed 
formed  to  give  "aid  and  comfort"  to  sellers  and  ship-owners  only.  The  articles  of 
association  will  have  to  be  materially  altered  before  it  will  have  upon  its  roll  the 
names  of  all  the  cotton  brokers  of  the  city. 

Eitimated  fales  during  the  past  week,  6,500  bales. 

rUICRS   ADOPTED  JUNK   6TU   FOR  TUB   FOLLOWING    VARIETIES  : — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mubile.  N.O.At  Texas. 

Ordinary 7i  7i  7i  7i 

Middling... 8|  8|  9  «i 

Middling  fair lof  lOf  lOi  10| 

Fair lOf  11  11^  ^2 

For  the  week  ending  Juno  12th  but  little  interest  was  felt  in  cotton.  The  foreign 
advices  continued  of  a  gloomy  character,  and  the  future  proiipect  f  »r  a  return  of  an 
investment  was  too  uncertain  for  consideration.  Ami,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the 
market  declinoi  in  Liverpool,  the  standard  of  classification  is  lowered,  and  sales  of 
**gtKH)  middling"  and  upwards  bring  but  a  middling  price.  In  fact,  a  stricter  ad« 
berence  to  grado  U  miintained  in  N'ew  York  than  in  Liverpool ;  this  change  of  classi- 
fication is  now  so  common  an  occurrence  at  the  latter  place,  that  the  usual  reliance  is 
not  placed  in  their  n'port-«,  cither  in  an  advancing  or  a  declining  market. 

The  sales  for  the  week  are  estimated  at  5,500  bales,  and  do  not  include  partial 
•ales  or  shipments  from  first  hands — market  closing  without  spirit  at  the  annexed 
quotations : — 

raioKs  ADorTKD  JUNE  13th  for  tbb  following  qualities: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.At  Texas. 

Ordinary 7  7                7                  7 

Middling 8|  8|              9                   H 

Middlingfair 10  lOi             lOf               lOi 

Fair 10*  lOf  11                1I| 

Tlie  transact iv^n^  Rmt  the  week  ending  June  I9th  were  large  and  at  advancing 
prtc^ik  The  slijjhtly  imprxnvJ  tone  of  the  LirerpOi»l  market^  as  advised  per  Pacific 
and  AraHa,  gave  an  im)H«tus  to  the  trade  and  increased  value  to  the  article  to  the 
extent  of  fullv  |i\  a  ^c.  )>er  lb.  ivi  all  grades^  For  France  and  the  continent  the  bnsi- 
MSkjk  ban  boou  o\:en«ivv\  iiK'lu.Unj^  svvme  Urge  part>els  from  fir»t  handsL  Our  stock  is 
lK>w»  frxnn  the  aK>vo  cau*«vs  much  r«\iu«d,  and  dvies  not  exceed  45,000  hales  unsold. 
1^'e  estimate  the  «ales  at  12.000  l\de«,  market  clcksing  firm  at  the  annext^d  quotations 
lor  not  an  over  strict  cldtjc^^o^tism: — 

rR:c»  Ai\>rria>  nxE  l9rH  Foa  the  followitcq  QCAtrrrKs: — 

rpUM.         Fk>ridA.         M<*^Ucw    X.aitTexM. 

iVvlirJifT :*  ;*  7i  7| 

MiUuai ^^  9^  »|  9i 

MidaUnif-iir lOi  \0\  10|  11 

F^../. lot  11  Hi  It 

VvRx^^iNv;  Oliver.  Tti^  vo^i^Mr  «\y  the  pv^vm^  ctv^  has  been  all  that  cocVi  be  <ie* 
s^yU  fxY  the'  (NAst  ?ix  ve^ks.  A  ^vxi  siaad  has  be«i  I'buloed.  aftd  the  dana^^  bj 
IK«U  HI  iKe  f«rW  f^art  of  '.h«  j^p^^  b  a  ^r^at  m«asun^  r>WN^»ri. 
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PUBUC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tbe  fbllowing  statement  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  shows  the  date  of  the  acts 
of  CoDgress  authoriziog  the  issue  of  the  several  loans  of  the  Uoited  States,  the  Texas 
indemnity,  when  redeemable,  the  rate  of  interest,  the  amount  redeemed  from  the  4th 
March,  1853,  to  the  6th  May,  1854,  inclusive,  the  premium  paid,  the  amount  outstand- 
ing, the  amount  purchased  of  the  debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  premium  paid,  the  amount  outstanding,  the  Treasury  notes  outstanding,  and 
mterest  due  and  unpaid  upon  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt : — 


Losa. 


Authorized.     R^eemsble. 


IStt Apr.  15,1843    Dee.  31, 1RG3 

1643 MNch    3,1843    July    1.1853 


1p46 July  S^lri46 

1M7 Jan.  2H,  1847 

IM M*ch31,  lr4t) 

Tfexu  lodemUy.  Hepk  9,  l&W 

DtkiSMied. SepU   9,1850 


Nov.  1%  IHTfH 
Jan.  1,1868 
July  1.  IHid 
Dec.  31,  1864 
Dec  31, 1<MI 


Int.  Redeemed. 

0  p.  c.  •9,437,785  49 

5  »'  3.949  U31  35 

6  »»  1.94:1.439  71 
6  **  7.i99.3J0  00 
6  ^  S.361.408  80 
5  *>•  39b,00U  00 
5    "              


Prem.  paid.    Oatstspding. 

•384,436  45   •5,765  900  54 

y&ouooo 

3,052,700  00 

]H,IJU.3U»  00 

13,43.2.841  80 

4,080,1100  00 

5,000,000  00 


14.S.133  70 

1,509,349  41 

471.193  37 

35,300  00 


Debtoftho  cities  of  the  District  ofColambla. 

TrctMiry  notes  outMaoding 

iakre^  on  old  Tuuded  and  unfunded  debt. . . 


18,1011,914  75 
713,800  00 


3,545,313  03  50^)80,643  34 

J  13,590  00  7.300  00 

113.91164 

114,118  54 


Total. 


18,813,714  75      3,057,908  93    50,315,873  53 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO  IN  MAT,  1854. 

la  the  MerchanU  Magazine  for  May,  1854,  (vul.  zxx.,  pages  605-607,)  we  gave  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  each  back  in  tbe  State  of  Ohio,  as  taken  from  the  re- 
toras  made  to  the  Auditor  of  State — furnished  to  our  hands  by  that  officer^-on  the 
first  Monday  of  February,  1854.  We  now  giee  a  summiry  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  banks  of  that  State  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1854  :— 

INOIPKNDI.NT  BANKS — aESOUaCES. 

• 

Kotes  and  bills  discounted $2,241,671  80 

Specie  on  band 1 93,245  97 

Kotes  of  other  banks,  &.c 215,614  83 

Doe  from  other  banks  and  bankers 146,824  55 

£afttf-ro  depa*>iU 226  958  07 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 50,266  65 

Bonds  deposited  with  State  Treasurer 1,095,048  54 

Real  estate  and  personal  property 1 18,896  70 

Total  resources  of  Independent  Banks 4,586,923  80 

INDEPENDENT  BANKS — LIABILITIES. 

CtpiUl  stock 1719,780  00 

Circulatum 1 ,004,857  00 

Safety  Fund  stock 1,178,398  67 

Due  Co  banks  and  bankers 210,788  20 

I>ue  to  individual  depositors 1,241,011  97 

Surplus  of  Omtingent  Fund  and  undivided  profits 65,908  16 

BilU  payable  and  time  drafts 77,561  21 

Dwcount,  interest,  Ac 84,254  48 

Dividends  unpaid 20.808  76 

Other  ItabiliUes 84,169  87 

ToUl  liabilities  of  Independent  Banks 4,586,022  80 

t 


Jmmtat  of  Baitking,  Currmey,  and  Ftnanee, 


Kote»  and  bilta  diaconoted 1 1 1.IM.SU  BS 

J*l'.  rii>  on  hand    1,86 1. !78  !6 

N.Flv-  <,(  n\  l„.r  l:mnk^  Ac COB.fi  1 6  89 

itn.-  frr-iii.,()R.r  bunks «ndb«nkeM ilS.btS  61 

Kji-l-n,  .l,|M..Ha -. I.°66.a99   17 

Obecka  iiTiil  iiUier  cwb  iUma 6»,S87  4B 

Safaty  Fund S1S,A09  80 

Real  eaUte  uid  peraonsl  propertir laS.IH  09 

Other  retourcea 843,161  00 

Total  reuarcea  of  Ohio  Branchei  of  Sute  Baok ItfiOifilS  81 


Capital  iloek »*,S64.nS  00 

CirculalUm 7,Sll.!S6  00 

ftifely  Fund  at  cradit  of  Board  of  Cuotrol 48,SB4  6a 

Due  to  banka  and  banktra 873.7 19  19 

Dua  to  individual  d»pmi[or» S,e99,!Sl  04 

Surplui  uf  CnadniteDl  Fund  and  UDiiirided  prt^ls b46,ObO  33 

flilli  p«jal)le  Bud  time  drafw IM.SIS  S« 

Diwount.  iDleresl.  Ac 14,146  73 

DividrndB  unpaid 186,476  76 

Olher  lialiililips 8S,ieO  !7 

Total  liabilitiea 16,606,773  81 


Notea  and  billa  diacounlcd tS,614,l96  !9 

Specie  on  hand , 99,010  39 

N«[«»  iif  otlier  bonks.  At 166,166  00 

Du*  frum  uibcr  buiki  and  baoken 46,16!  8S 

Ej-tctn  iltpwiti 1S4.40S  61 

Hr-il  .sinif  iiiid  poraimal  property S«,60i  81 

Odi«r  reaourcc* 13V,669  36 

Total  reaourc««r 3,144,990  67 


Capital  atock $711,000  00 

CircuUtitin   SS8,6B5  00 

Due  to  banks  and  tumkers 1.003  696  99 

Du»  to  indiviJual  dopwiio™ 893.68!  90 

^iJ'l''                            Fund  and  uodirided  profiu 7S.3S3  40 

■Hill-  ]■■■■■     ■ ;  drafts 745  00 

Othi-i  :.^;....L,,,, ei.m7  sg 

Total  liabilitiea 3,144,990  87 


IfotM  and  bill*  diacmmted tl,366,73S  91 

Spn-»on  h«H) 133,634  9S 

N.>lcioFdihrTl>uik«.Ar.     3S6.6I3  60 

Dot  fr.>m  .■111.  I  t».inks  and  bankeri 486,SB0  SI 

Bwifrti  .'..-r-.-  r-            306.460  00 

O-l- iitmt 60,819  01 

ft"-    '                        'Ih  Anditat  of  State 930.769  99 

R"-''   '                        ptT-prrlj S8.IS9  47 

Olb«r  moorcoii 34.604  M 

Total  rewoiwu  of  ft«B»nfc« 3.471.681  88 
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lie  namber  of  banks  b  Ohio,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Auditor,  is  6S ;  of 
which  10  are  Independent  Banks,  38  Ohio  Branches  of  State  Bank,  2  Old  Banks,  and 
IS  Free  Banks.  The  total  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  Ohio  is  16,520,196  ;  the  specie 
io  hanks  oo  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1864,  amounted  to  $2,077,169 ;  the  total  circu- 
lition  at  that  time  was  $9,607,052 ;  and  the  total  resources,  $27,760,849. 

SPfinS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1880,  1849,  AND  1854. 

The  statistics  lately  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  present  some  inter- 
esting faetSL    The  followmg  the  statement  of  Mr.  Crawford : — 

The  amotmt  of  specie  in  the  country  in  1 820  was  only $87,000,000 

Product  of  the  mines  from  that  date  to  1 849 87,705,250 

Imports  of  specie  from  1820  to  1849  amounted  to.. . .       $252,169,841 
Exported  during  the  same  time 180,462,406 

LeaTiog  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  specie  to  1849  of 71,707,435 

In  the  coontrj  on  the  1st  January,  1849 122,412,685 

Sapply  from  the  mines  from  1849  to  1854 194,863,1 17 

Impoited  in  same  tune 26,608,774 

Total 843,284,576 

Exported  from  t^e  country  between  January,  1849,  and  Jan.,  1854. . .       112,696,574 

Specie  in  the  country  in  January,  1854 230,689,502 

Being  $108,000,000  more  in  the  country  now  than  in  1849.  But  there  are  large 
tmoonts  of  money  brought  into  the  country  that  cannot  appear  in  statistical  tables. 
It  ia  estimated  that  over  $80,000,000  in  coin  have  been  brought  in  by  immigrants 
UDce  1840.  Of  the  $280,000,000  in  specie  in  the  country  now,  a  little  less  than  sixty 
millioQs  is  in  the  banks,  a  little  more  than  twenty-seven  millions  in  the  National 
Tressury,  and  Uie  balance  is  in  circulation,  or  hoarded  up  by  private  owners.  The 
gold  and  silver  in  circulation,  then,  b  over  one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  now, 
tod  the  drcnlation  of  bank  paper  is  over  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  million  dollars. 
Together  they  make  over  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  million  dollars  as  the  active 
mooey  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  1863. 

To  Frxexan  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerehanU  Magazine : — 

DxAE  Sia : — Inclosed  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  throughout  the  world  in  1853,  submitted  for  insertion  in  the  columns  of  your 
exceflent  journal    Yours  truly,  DAVID  M.  BALFOUR. 

PEODUOT  or  THX  P&B0IOU8  MBTALS  TBEOUOHOUT  THK  WORLD  III   1858. 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

America $109,156,748  $29,807,466  $188,964,204 

AtBtralia 96,000,000         96,000,000 

Eorope 22,138,914  8,648,987  80,187,851 

Asia     19,841,658  5,197,218  25,044,876 

Afri<ii 4,000,000         4,000,000 

Total $251,148,820      $48,658,611      $294,796,981 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  annual  product  of  the  precious  metals  at 
diffiervnt  periods  prior  to  above  :— 


1492 $250,000 

1500 8,000,000 

1600 1 1,000.000 

1700 23,000,000 


1800 $52,629,867 

1842 69,987,681 

1848 86,661,060 

1861 180,178,878 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  ILUNOIS. 

The  number  of  banks  in  Illinois  is  twenty-nine.  The  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Campbell, 
Auditor  of  the  State,  furnishes  a  statement  of  their  condition  on  the  3d  of  April,  1864, 
as  follows : — 

KKSOURCES. 

Stock  deposited 12,476.741  62 

Real  estate  owned  by  banks 81.168  22 

Notes  of  other  banks  on  hand 885,889  45 

Debts  other  than  loans  and  discounts 1,868,208  68 

Specie  on  hand 666.1 62  04 

Loans  and  discounts 816,841  76 

Deposited  with  other  banks 878.612  68 

Expense  account 24.874  97 

Checks,  drafts,  and  other  ca^h  items 63.892  41 

Total  resources 6,866,978  86 

LIABILITIES. 

Capitol  stock  paid  in 2,613,790  17 

Debts  owing  other  than  for  deposits 294.084  60 

Due  to  depositors 1,286,102  25 

Circulation 2,288,626  00 

Profit  and  loss  account 71,787  00 

Totol  liabilities 6,448,239  92 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS. 

While  there  are  causes  that  affect  the  operation  of  the  banks  throughout  the  country, 
there  are  others  the  force  of  which  is  felt  ino^t  in  particular  districts..  As  a  general 
rule,  expansions  commence  in  the  Eabt,  and  proceed  thence  South  and  West,  and  cun- 
tractions  follow  the  same  law. 

The  more  rapid  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  region,  tlie  greater  are 
the  apparent  benefits  rebulting  from  a  bank  expansion,  and  the  greater  are  the  real 
evils  that  result  from  a  bank  contiaction.  Hence  the  effects  of  bank  expantfioos  and 
bank  contractions  are  felt  much  more  seubibly  in  the  Mississippi  valley  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States. 

A  commercial  or  a  manufacturing  population  recovers  from  the  effects  of  a  bank 
revulsion  much  moie  easily  thim  tU**-^  uiiy  one  that  is  purely  agricultural. 

After  the  terrible  revul>ioii  of  1842-43.  the  banks  of  Massachusetts  were  the  iirpt  to 
right  themselves.  By  July,  1844,  their  current  credits  (tirculation  and  depositb)  were 
swelled  to  24,000,000,  which  wns  even  6,UOU,(iOO  more  than  it  had  in  Ortotier,  1887. 
Since  then  th^'  banks  in  MassacliuFettn  have  bec-n  gradually  extending  their  operations, 
wilh  occasional  and  tem^Htrary  intervals  of  contraction. 

The  banks  in  the  other  New  England  States  and  in  New  York  were  the  next  to  re- 
cover their  position;  but  tlie  bank>  in  the  great  tier  of  grain  growing  States,  extending 
from  New  Jersey  to  Missouri,  cannot  l>e  said  to  ha>  e  recovered  their  position  till 
1846-48,  when  a  new  demand  for  our  breadbtuffs  sprung  up  in  Eurupe. 

The  banks  in  the  South  and  Southwest  weie  still  longer  in  recovering  (heraselvea. 
But  a  new  demand  for  cotton  pprung  up,  and  then  they  began  rapidly  to  extend  their 
operations.  In  two  years  the  banks  ol  South  Carolina  more  thHn  doubled  their  circu- 
lation, increa-^iug  it  from  $5,237,000,  which  it  was  iu  January,  1849,  to  $11,770,000  in 
January,  1861.  In  Georgia  the  i-irculntiiai  was  note  than  doubled  in  one  }ear;  it  was 
$4,118,000  in  October,  lb49.  and  $9,818.0u0  in  December,  1860.  The  Southwestern 
States  still  lagged  behind ;  but  between  October,  1849,  and  January,  1861,  the  b«Dkt 
of  Tennessee  increased  their  issues  from  $S,9 13,000  to  $6,814,000. 

After  all,  this  expansion  did  no  m(»re  than  hrirg  the  Southern  and  Southwei^tem 
States  to  a  level  with  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  even  if  it  did  that  They 
err  greatly  who  suppose  that  paper  money  makes  prices  permanently  high.  It  makes 
them  occasionally  unnaturally  high;  but  iu  the  revulsions  that  follow,  pi  ices  are  re- 
duced so  low  and  remain  low  tor  feo  U  rg  a  time,  that  it  is  a  question  whether,  on  an 
average  of  years,  prices  are  n<»t  lower  with  ua  than  they  would  be  if  we  bad  only  a 

' '  ihmI  amr  ctie«latiiv  mediuoi. 
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TAXES  AlVD  PROPERTY  OF  ILUNOIS. 

Tbe  fonowiag  statement  is  derived  from  the  last  report   of  the  Auditor  of 
ni'moia : — 

The  vhole  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  1853  id  aseeased  at 
1224,715,963 ;  and  the  State  and  county  tax  alone  is  f  1,973,317. 

Tbe  report  also  gives  the  following : — 

Horses 

Neat  cattle 

Mules 

Sheep 

Hog* 

Carriages  and  wagons 

'  Clocks  and  watches 

Pianos , 


Nnmber. 

Value. 

286,994 

|12,63U,2ll 

848,716 

8,635,100 

12,686 

583,985 

616,158 

705,846 

1,388,648 

2,670.678 

102,658 

8,364,156 

81,55$ 

516,226 

613 

82,809 

The  follow iug  is  the  assessed  value  of  those  counties  which  return  over  four  millions 
of  dollars.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  some  difference  in  the  rates  of  taxation,  the  canse 
of  which  we  leave  for  others  to  determine : — 


Assened 
value. 


8tate  and 
Co.  tax. 


Cottity. 

Cook $22,929,637  $245,067 

Sangamon 10,689,232  72,044 

MaUbsoQ 6,239,6 1 6  66,537 

Peoria 6,646,667  68,220 

8t  Clair 6,269,264  88,986 

Motgan 6,1 16,880  86,830 


Aflsessed  State  and 

County.                          value.  Co.  tax. 

Adams $4,977,967  $46,089 

Fulton 4,954,068  48,460 

McLean 4.929,647  42.632 

Pike 4,395,884  87,946 

Jo  Davies 4,294,573  68,784 

La  Salle 4,062,582  60,877 


THE  CONDITIOJV  OF  THE  BAHKS  OF  BOSTON. 

ITMPflIf  OP  TBC   ACT  OP  TBK  LBOISLATCRB    OP  MASSACBUSKTT8  COMCXRIflKO  WKKKLT   SSTUBMB 

f 

To   BK    MADE    Br    BO«TOM    BANKS,    ABD    MOMTHLT.   RBTURMS    OP  BANKS    IN    TUB    BTATB    OUT    OP 
MBTOB— TUB   FIBBT  WBBKLY   KBTUBNB  OP   BANKS   IN  BOSTON   UKDBR  TBB  ACT. 

Bj  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  April  16th, 
18M,  each  bank  in  Boston  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
veaith«  on  every  Monday  morning,  a  statement  under  oath  of  the  president  or  cashier, 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  the  average  amount  of  loans  and  discounts,  specie  actu- 
Uly  in  the  bank,  amount  due  from  other  banks,  amount  due  to  other  banks,  deposits 
sod  circulation  for  the  several  days  of  the  week  next  preceding  the  said  Mondi^. 
Seciioo  2  of  this  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  publish  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Boston  daily  papers,  to  be  selected  by  him,  a  summary  statement  of  the  condition  of 
«sch  of  the  Boston  banks  for  the  week,  compiled  from  the  returns  as  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

By  section  8  of  this  act,  each  bank  m  Massachusetts,  out  of  Boston,  is  required  to 
make  a  similar  statement,  based  on  the  condition  of  each  bank  on  each  Saturday  of 
tkt  month  next  preceding  the  first  Monday  of  each  month.  Section  4  requires  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  cause  a  similar  summary  of  the  monthly  returns  of  banks  out  of 
BiHtoo  to  be  published  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  in  regard  to  the  Boston 
banks.  By  section  5  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  select  the  newspapers,  and  the 
expenses  of  publication,  when  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  See- 
tion  6  of  the  act  affixes  a  forfeit  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  every  bank  neglecting  to 
eomply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Com- 
Boowealth. 

Tbe  Secretary  is  required  to  transmit  to  each  bank  in  the  State  a  blank  form  for 
tbe  returns  required  by  the  act     This  act  took  effect  on  the  1st  of  June,  1864.    A 
VOL.   XXXI. KO.   I.  1 
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■imilar  act  was  pataed  by  the  Le^alature  of  New  York  daring  the  session  of  1853, 
and  the  first  returns  were  made  under  its  provisions  for  the  week  ending  Angust  6th, 
1858.  A  summary  statement  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  New  York  City  Banks, 
from  the  commencement,  will  be  found  in  our  usual  "  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Re- 
view "  for  the  month. 

Wo  publish  below  the  first  weekly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in 
Boston,  OS  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts : — 

AVIEAQK  CONDITION   OF  TBB  BANKS   IN   BOSTON    FOR  TBE  WEEK   P&ECEOINO  M02(DAT, 


Capital 

Banks.  mock. 

Atlnntlo 9^1.000 

Alias 5<M),(H)0 

RlHOkstoiKt 47x^700 

lloslun 94M\(HK) 

lluyUton 400«U00 

Broadway lUO^OOU 

cay 1,000,000 

Ctaumblan .SOO,(MM) 

Coinin«rci* S,(Mnk000 

Kagiv 700,o*H) 

KHut 3OtK0OO 

Bxohangf l,0(H),Ouu 

Kanvutl  Mall 500,000 

Fir«>«>man's 3541,000 

Globe l,(HiO.O(>0 

Oranlie 900.000 

Urttoc'ra* 600,000 

HatniUon WKVUXi 

lluwant  lUnk in(r  Co. . .  50O.000 

Markrl ^iiMHiO 

Ma»»Mchu«Hl» t^Hl^OOO 

Mrchantcs* 3iOU.OUO 

M<»r«haul»' 4,W«0.»00 

KaiKmal Uj.soo 

^«w  Kiigland KOOtUM) 

Kwh TSIkOOO 

Ni»rtU  Amerka 750.000 

Shawitttti iOM.000 

l»H^  ami  l.ralht^r  ....  LOMklMW 

l^l«» l.s*W,0l>0 

^ulRak imKWW 

l>«Mi»r«' «aw« 

Tr\im4it l.tiiVWV 

TttU^n l.ftUVtMl 

WavliUmtiHi MkWD 

V«b«t«>r IJi^^WW 


JUNK  5,  1854. 

Dae 
Lnnns  and  Specie  In  from  other 


dUeoiint. 
$813,8*^2 

H5:>,HM 

t<\JI,3G5 
l,ti30,5'25 

770,043 

J5.V<»6 
1,407,814 

838.774 
2,950,370 
l,183,o;I9 

5lft,79(J 
12,013.633 

945JK»I 

698,904 
1,477^*67 
l,49-i.9IO 
l,004,:iM 

84^755 

840,7*27 
1,0T8aM7 
1,000,  i:tt) 

3M,469 
5,7-5,%7 

6l>4,463 
1.431.390 
1,»<\453 
lJ«,4^i5 

9>4,.k\8 
1,539.<85 
^6^1,747 
1.477JKT 
1.011.4^ 
1J».^466 
1,4811.0:^ 

^■:J3l:3 
iJtliX.iV45 


bank. 

•00,443 
44,036 
a9,459 

133,318 

17,599 

4,149 

6a585 

37,v»52 

17a,6«) 
76,060 
3S,546 

134,149 
42,719 
30.644 

1^,962 
2^071 
90Ji60 
65.202 
60,416 
42,i75 
43,7!»6 
15.416 

398.^-23 
42.^99 
67.690 
51,639 
47,458 
78.419 
6U.5«5 

10)^013 

*»5,4r4 
5>2.9Q1 

1WJV42 
7^^347 
53.1:1 
T4,«99 


banks. 
$232,035 

41,354 
169,819 
216,(W7 

69,015 

24.393 
136,326 

47,003 
896,608 
176,111 

83,914 
552,481 
123,257 

62,246 
252U»72 
|HI.0>^ 
356.«i92 
158,068 
108,831 

88.169 
117.611 

7!W922 

l,073,5ro 

17tS.915 

ltil.457 

41.234 
192,508 

:52.:t>i 

169.GM 
312.7^6 
1JK!^4T 
113.156 
429  AW 
19^434 
2N335 
224.6SO 


Due 

to  other 

banks. 

9106,466 

114,193 


44,885 
S63 

168.503 
13,778 

839,842 
22^08 
31,739 

563,983 
81,356 

27^734 
317,682 
478,043 

68>3..9 

119,826 

161.112 

9U«92 

6,419 

810.504 

54.524 
170.126 

72,906 

9S.572 
136,361 
«JU,480 
237,305 
6^9,463 
124,287 
268.183 
162.110 

39.173 
IKs-S* 


Deposits. 

9316,028 
211,226 
388,494 
693,564 
274,194 
39,446 
255,764 
285,086 
656.870 
435,330 
137,963 
616.010 
325,408 
170.440 
320,594 
218.689 
277,039 
215.901 
170,119 
281.566 
203.925 
114.959 

1.381,348 
196,172 
341,104 
371.419 
$89341 
278,261 
2&4.181 
576,^69 

I,ti58v266 
20».M2 
637^7 
29Gas59 
241,415 
569.643 


CIrcuIat'n. 
9905,319 
150,777 
2«5,597 
232,168 
189,477 
61,341 
180,457 
170,512 
412,406 
208,619 
153,170 
348.890 
217,911 
267,547 
168,064 
188.117 
254.31 4 
179,324 
199,079 
200,024 
152,289 
157,7m 
625.6S3 
203,025 
16i;236 
218.436 
193.409 
IH4,599 
199,445 
221,479 
411.092 
18&j!il3 
368.659 
167.718 
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Th«  f\4)\^«  in«  is  tW  a|:|?N^(at«  cooditic^a  of  thf^  abore  naaed  ihirtT<«ix  banks  in  Bostoo : — 
di;^iul  Mock  \>f  b«nk»  m  Rv>9<on 93rv.;^<r.000 


l.«^«»»a»d  dlw^Htats,. 

S|>^r<c.«  m  Kaak 

mHc  fKMd  o4h«>r  ^«Bks 
l>«w>  lo  vHbcr  ba«t9 — 

lV|*i>«sl* 

C^fV<4lalMMi 


48.369.4M 

2:«U2:T 

5.T '5.5^43 

«.e3lJ^^25 

13.2TU^iV: 

?,2:tj>I9 


S«vaKT&aT>f  Orrtcv.  ivae  €lk.  ISS4. 

lu  (b«  ^«vy\>Hi^  aK»lrsot«  tK«  4V<ii^jt  ir  (h«  rmrkH^  item*,  as  s^huitted  bj  the  huika, 
Aiv  m^t  iinx  rtv 

l«  Ow»  ivJ;:Ttv*  r:xA.?<  hv  iV<'  $4r\c;;fcl  har.V$  ;a  R>?:^!u  of  whivh  the  l^sv^oksy  is  the 
aH^tmot  ivvju';fv>l  by  th**^**"  :v»  V  puK*i#SNi.  ib<?v  i?x:>t#  a  VTtn:  cf  ccifvrniitT  isoder 

^h»  W.b  »n^l  o^KV^ir*  «^  04 Wr  Km.1^  vhil^"  \*<l-<f«  ^yiati  'Viwn^  ik:nyv«SN'.     As  tl»<ff«  is 
lik«  wImi  Woiui  ttiuWr  mL*:^^  ;h<«r  u«i;fc^  oaa  ap^v^ftr  in  <v>&i.YTu:;v  vi:h  tht  |«>?Ti$icsi9 

*^  <fi1^tt!u>t^^  u>  tV^  v^^«^^::i<tt  v^  ih.***  K»<^:^:.^et*  <i>-.::.;  ss:";  N-  rx.'•^:^i^!  f^-^c  ike  re- 
lu^v^th<»  iacv<r*l  h*»k^i'<n(sai^  Will  j^Ijvi^r  wvc^  :K*  ij«f;»i  -  IV*  frvd  c<bn> hiaks,'* 


•AmmmI  of  Banking,  Carmey,  and  FinoMet.  9fl 

oonmov  of  the  bikks  a  the  dipferert  states  15  isgo-i  axd  ises-4. 

In  tbe  foUowiuK  »UI»menl  are  included,  it  ii  belMved,  ill  the  indtrpornted  bsnk* 
Hut  v^re  in  opHntiiai  \o  the  btigiuuing  of  18SI  uid  the  betfiuning  of  ISM,  a  fHVAcat- 
t«rnfi  ones  eitepled,  «iiJ  tho)«  c  xniiting  chiefly  of  bantu  tlut  liad  but  Utelj  com- 
meni;rJ  baiineBfl.  la  t!ie  St»te  of  Teiis  there  is  one  Link,  doing  ■  smill  biwiaeJ*  from 
»hich  01  returns  l»ro  baen  reeeited  In  tli<!  Sulci  of  Cilirjrni*.  Kloridii.  ArtiinMU. 
*nd  Iowa,  anil  in  the  Tarritoriei  of  Haw  Miidco,  Ongoa,  ft'«»liiaglon,  Uuih.  ttoi 
klinniHota,  there  are  no  iacorporuled  banlu. 
In  tbe  returns  from  some  uf  Ibe  banki  of  PennsyWania,  and  those  of  some  other 
'-lablc  amaant  of  specie  is  believed  to  be  etatn-sced  under  the  head  tj 


&liUe«.a 


"  ipccie  fonds,"  but  lii 

Ibise IBSu.O^t 

lSi4,Jaik 

New HtmiNhire. 1860,  Dae 
I3S3,  De& 

Tmnaat. . , 


HusaebiwetU.. 
Uude  Island.. 


ONDKlkat.. 


..18A0,  Aug.  21 

lass,  Aug.  SS 

..ISSO,  Sept.  126 

1863,  Sept.  187 
,.18I>0,  Sept  es 

1853.  Sept  77 

..ISSO,  April  41 

I8G3,  April  «> 

l«*Tork I8S0,Sept  1B7 

18G4,  pA  in 

lavJeraej  ....1861,  Jul  26 

ISSl.  JsD.  88 

PodujlTaaia..  - .  1  iiO,  'Sot.  bi 

lets.  Not.  ni 

Delanre ISSl.Jui.  6 

1S54,  Jul  S 

Mvjkod IBSI.Jbd.  S8 

ISei,  Jan.  £5 

Tiigima 1850,Oct  6 

1864,  Jan.  IS 
Htrth  Carolim..  1850,  Nor.  S 

1868,  Dec  9 

SmbCuoIiM.. 1851, Jan.  IS 

1864,  March     16 

OMRia. IB60,Dec  11 

1853,  De&  11 
ilsbama 1851, Jan.  S 

1854,  Jan.  8 
liuisiana  . . .  ...1861,  Jan.  6 

1854,  Jan.  9 

Uauaippi 1861,  April  1 

1864,  Jan.  I 

Tttneaiee 1861,  Jan.  4 

IB&S,  Oct  S 

KMtncky 1S6I,  Jan.  6 

1664,  Jaa  9 

HiHOori I86I,  Jan.  I 

1864,  Jaa  1 

IIUMii 1361,  Jan. 

18S3,  April  S3 

bdiuM 1860,  Not.  a 

1858,  Dee.  81 

OWo I850,NoT.  67 

1864,  Fah.  68 

Midagan I85I,  Jan.  5 

I8U,  Jan.  6 

WiMMMOi 18ei,JMi. 

ISU,  Ju.  10 


it  he  ascertained. 
BoBki.  Bnoefau.  C*p'l  psid  In 


|S,24B,0(J0 

»5,BaO,230 

6,918,870 

11,166.519 

a,SJB,90O 

3,821,130 

8.878,000 

6,618,183 

S,I»7,S4U 

4.423.719 

(40,500 

S,M  14,040 

6,840.933 

117,1  as 

39.926,050 

63,330.024 

43,270,600 

77.172,097 

I1.646.49S 

15.492,517 

'  V6V,277 

16,917,429 

22,941.911 

181,414 

8            9,907,603 

15,807,315 

!          13.181,691 

24,601,166 

'644.908 

1          48.618.76S 

107,132,889 

13,177.944 

I          70,018.980 

203.008.077 

21,458,686 

3,754.900 

7,168,977 

6.147,741 

li>,683,e27 

"  '974,696 

5          I7,9S8,SJ3 

89,480,145 

1.438,364 

6          19.765.864 

48.866,884 

1,141,649 

S            1.293,186 

2,364,313 

62,986 

1            1,343,185 

2,916.608 

62,881 

S            8.1 23.881 

14,900,818 

760,4(7 

g.5GS,409 

18.358.441 

825,389 

81            9,834,645 

19,616,777 

269,914 

39         12,798.468 

34.913,789 

2,269.818 

IS            8,789,S60 

6,056,723 

150,000 

16           4.818,465 

10,.166,247 

61,175 

a          13,213,181 

23,312,830 

963,6U 

8         ■18,073,580 

21,366.690 

2,776,051 

10         ]3,48:,IB8 

11,421.626 

1,571,349 

7          12.957.600 

13,667,469 

2,198,848 

1,800.680 

4,670.468 

70,361 

2,100,000 

6,865,142 

47I,I6« 

20          12,370,390 

19,309,108 

10         17,369,261 

29,820,682 

'  '843,000 

118,480 

112,275 

240,166 

362.686 

19            6.881,1568 

10,992,139 

'VsV.m 

19            6,599.873 

11,816,879 

68B,04a 

21            7.546,987 

12,636,306 

694,968 

28          10,869.666 

21,898,88^ 
8,538,46? 

803,124 

6            1,209,131 

5        .   1,216,405 

3,968,066 

None. 

1,702,466 

686.404 

1,780,«1T 

IS            S,082,950 

4.396,099 

13            6,GS4,6BS 

7,247,366 

8;!S7',084 

8,718,866 

17.069,593 

2,200.891 

8,013,164 

17,880.255 

2,808,387 

1               764,029 

1,319,306 

420,681 

1            1,031,718            S,19»,098 

eS7,78B 

600,000 

1,1BS,Q« 

M%,1%\ 
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Date, 
liaine 1860. 

1864. 
New  Hampshire .  1 860. 

1863. 
VermoDt 1860. 

1863. 
MaMAchusetts  ..I860. 

1863. 
Rhode  lakuMl. .  ..I860. 

1868. 
Connecticut  ....I860. 

1868. 
New  York 1860. 

1864. 
New  Jersey 1861. 

1864. 
Penney  Ivania. ...  1 860. 

1863. 
Delaware 1801. 

1864. 
Maryland 1861. 

1864. 
Virgbia 1860. 

1864. 
North  Carolina..  1860. 

1863. 
South  Carolina..  1861. 

1864. 
Qeor|^ia 1 860. 

1868. 
Alahania 1861. 

1864. 
Loniaiana 1861. 

1864« 
Miniaaippi 1861. 

1864. 
TeniMaeee 1861. 

186^ 
Kentucky 1851. 

1S64. 
MiMOuri 1861. 

1864. 
lUiDob 1$61. 

)S6S, 
iBdiana 18M. 

I86S. 
Ohio 1860. 

1864. 
MklugmD X$61. 

18*4. 
I.  •  .  «•  •  lo61. 

18*4. 

..l$6a 
l^f^>4. 
K«w  HaaBp«ltti«.l;»<^ 


Olher  Dae  by 

Rest  Estate.  InvestmentB.  other  Banks. 

$111,906    $778,906 

116,842    1,681,698 

43,670    447,463 

64,163    687.869 

94,497    1,001,789 

104,768  $16,824  1,801,038 

988,286          J5,886,008 

1,090,463         6,666.412 

288,844  13.461  441,164 

264,812  28,146  1,004,868 

389,988  896.086  1.667,411 

384.800  713,414  1.890,686 

3.321.689  736,120  10,408,609 

6.272.690  161,628  11,629,939 
270,646  183,468  1,678.663 
267,804  224,443  482.878 

1,134,413  1,230.064  4,266,916 

1,007  843  662,766  6,876,738 

117,981  2,000  806,646 

124,262    862,286 

406,246  768  1,178,200 

821,007  28,266  1,681,026 

764,282  240,498  1,926.662 

766.661  26.269  2.710.180 

127.806  18,786  1,074,798 

137.164    1.842,669 

838.429  266.205  6.020,998 

419,370  1.369.682  1,611.709 

7,195.063  2,887,716  3,117,466 

8,176,932  712,960  1.786,422 

126,697  81.000  960,884 

65.321  31.600  862.084 

2.255.169  2.042,149  2,226.896 

1,954.164  2,163,066  2.416,626 

8.400    802.641 

9,970  4,742  84,049 

662.620         1,569.418 

616.980  67,322  1,443.721 

419.070  440.127  2.451.165 

416.193  ."$07,868  8,284.405 

128,928  278.817  66.028 

116,161  121,:i72  152,781 

None. 

18.202         880.541 

864.288  108.485  845.062 

2S9.678  127.288  1,985.114 

451.598  4«0.692  8.873.278 

$S2.9i>9         8,fS4  970 

211.626  «5.i>88  404.691 

144,998  95,170  742.848 

N««e. 

8,461          825,»46 


Notes  of  Specie 

other  Banks.  Funds. 

$187,486         

865,490         

91,444         

167,667         

127,687  $2,876 

186,999         

4,048,621         

6,846,161         

687,761         

844,829         

246,849  108,614 

436.638  202,204 

8,081,967  10,498.824 

8,488,890  18,176,670 


$4:5.5$t 

l.Ut.610 
129.$»t 
1  $0,289 
127.82* 
1»8.178 

i**8.ns 


CVcttlalina. 
$*f54.2M 

*.ji:.:50 

15^T.1U 
8.W  1.579 
*:ji54v.l>2« 
4.:M.489 

i;av>v$26 


Drpoi«4l9L 

$1.22M11 

2.446.470 

*»«,634 

S«8.S*T 

*5«,7tM 

:84.2U 

11.17«.t*T 


42,686 

2,691,962 

8,804,410 

74,600 

81.611 

966,796 

168,827 

562,168 

1,271,458 

488.947 

643,821 

810.895 

6^45,639 

635,698 

608,957 

68,866 

111,296 


13.809 

•129.186 

451.396 

550.879 

1,115.780 

87.510 
282^90 

288.576 
224.842 
715.805 
1.195.655 
1.4Sa.842 
I0«.(>96 
106,»4I 


82,849 
2.864,944 
8,879,120 

61,022 
177,298 

78,552 
1,595,092 

199,848 

'  '7*3,824 

806,909 

u\\zoo 

247,852 


1,200.000 

126,890 
543,978 


128,880 

9?.460 

171,8*5 

19* 

4,289 


1*1,1*4  ^ISO 

Dwtocttar  OtWrfik- 

teBte.  bJtitieaL 

$4S.tXH  $58.28* 

14i.*;»  08.208 

t*l*4         


8*49Lt29       442.0S4 
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Date. 
Rhode  Island.... I860. 

1858. 
Gonnecdeat 1850. 

1868. 
New  York 1850. 

1864. 
New  Jtney 1851. 

1854. 
PeoDfjlTania  . . .  .1860. 

1858. 
Delaware    1861. 

1854. 
Kiryland 1861. 

1854. 
Virgbia 1850. 

1864. 
Vortk  Carolina...  1850. 

1868. 
SoBth  Carolina...  1861. 

1854. 
Georgia 1850. 

1863. 
Alabama 1861. 

1864. 
Loaisiaaa 1851. 

1864. 
Mittitsippi 1861. 

1864. 
Teooenee 1861. 

1853. 
Keoiocky 1851. 

1854. 
Mlisoari 1861. 

1854. 
fliiDois 1851. 

1858. 
lodiiaa 1860. 

1853. 
Ohio 186U. 

1864. 
Hiehigan 1861. 

1864. 
WiaeoDsin 186L 

1864. 


Spaele. 

$297^661 

369,699 

640.622 

1,146,867 

10,045,830 

14,169.905 

622,826 

805.533 

4,827.394 

4,831,656 

169.773 

138,867 

2,709.699 

8,405,090 

2,9-28,174 

3.721,042 

1,646.028 

1,856.048 

2.218.223 

1,621,973 

2,112  446 

1,676.813 

1,998.820 

1,125,954 

6,716,001 

7,468,460 

6,669 

1,466,778 

1,983,790 

2,794,851 

4,696,249 

1,198,263 

987,836 

None. 

419,631 

1,197,880 

1,820,760 

2,760,537 

2,819,064 

126.722 

857,672 

None. 

182,482 


dronUtion. 

$2,568,865 

4.895.529 

6,253,884 

10,224,441 

26,415,656 

82,573,189 

3,046,658 

4.917,412 

11,798.996 

17,420.348 

883.960 

1,286,933 

8,623.869 

4,918.831 

10.266.997 

14.298,792 

4,249.888 

7,820.667 

11,771,270 

9.715,783 

9,898.827 

9,518.777 

8,668,236 

8,171,487 

6.059,229 

6,969,807 

161,890 

284,745 

6,814,876 

6,821,836 

7,643,076 

18,673.510 

2,522.500 

2,487,580 

None. 

1,861,788 

8,422,446 

7,116,827 

11,059,700 

9,889,008 

897,864 

1,270,989 

None. 

486,121 


Deposlta. 

11,488,596 

2,238,856 

2,395,311 

8,542,936 

60,774,193 

75,554,481 

2,411,861 

4,133,454 

18.484.779 

22,747.991 

602,756 

860,947 
6,838,766 
8.622,052 
4,717,732 
6,613.027 

942.098 
1.808,587 
3,665.686 
8,752,260 
2,580.826 
2,623,227 
1.474,963 
1,671,448 
8,464.889 
11,743.162 
4,500 
83,393 
1,917,757 
2,200,922 
2.323,657 
8,102,159 
1,098,981 
1,313,744 

None. 

522,476 

630.326 
1,764,747 
5,310,556 
7,693,610 

416,149 
1,076.606 

None. 

654,428 


Dae  in  other    Other  lla- 

haokt.  bllillM. 

$650,560  $133,783 

1,062.615  362,729 

468,768  88,961 

716,770  829,5^1 

21,873,928  2,984,727 

20,227,967  6,848,627 

873,453   

486,561   

6.857,740  166,878 

4,640.970  86,647 

170,878   

107,C76   

1.923,206  9,896 

2,348,791  71,646 

808,841   

636,127  6.495 

60.682  4,825 

186,998  61,018 

3,035,898  23,260 

1,878,291  159,198 

483,422  1,452,121 

724,036  1,089.986 

196.911  660,732 

668,164   

1,384.282   

2,022,636  2,348,859 

142,890   

*Vr,688  10,660 

108,470  447,426 

1,256,589  100,807 

2,809,031   

76,280   

228,946   

None.  None. 

815,441  14,161 

112,175   

445,359  100,622 

1,806,839  848,866 

1,866,172  249,887 

42,589  138.930 

82,496  438,488 

None.  None. 

710,954 


SPECIE  AS  BAGGAGE. 

Hie  Atalaota,  (Georgia.)  Jntellig^icer^  contains  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Hutehings,  of 
the  firm  of  Hutcbings  A  Co,  bankers,  of  Louisville,  in  relation  to  the  treatment  received 
hf  bim  from  the  officers  of  the  Western  and  Atalanta  Railroad.  Mr.  Hutcbiogs  wai^ 
a  paaeeoger  in  one  of  the  trains.  He  had  with  him  two  small  carpet  bags,  weighing 
98^  pottods,  whicb  he  kept  in  his  possession.  The  conductor  called  on  bim  to  pay  $40 
freigDtoo  his  baggage,  contending  that  it  contained  $40,000  in  gold,  and  that  the 
load  c^rged  $1  Keighi  for  every  $1,000  of  specie  carried  on  it  Mr.  Hutching:s  pro- 
tested againat  this,  as  he  carried  bis  baggage  at  bis  own  risk,  but  be  declared  himself 
nady  to  pay  for  over-weight  of  his  baggage  at  the  customary  rates.  The  contents 
of  bis  baggage  were  known  to  no  one  but  himself,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  know 
what  it  contained,  aa  lie  did  not  hold  ao^  one  responsible  for  it  On  the  arrival  of  the 
tram  at  Atalanta  the  superintendent  agam  demanded  $40.  Mr.  Hutehings  was  willing 
to  pay  it  under  protest,  but  this  would  not  satisfy  the  official,  and  he  detained  the 
higlpKge.  Mr.  Hutehings  then  obtained  a  possessory  wiit  to  recover  bis  baggage,  and 
it  wae  bRNBfht  before  a  maglstrale*s  court    The  magistrate  gave  judgment  against 
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Mr.  Hutchin^s  for  $17,  which  he  paid  UDder  protest  He  was  served  similarly  by  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Company.  He  has  instituted  suit  before  the  United  States  District 
Court  to  test  the  question  of  the  right  of  such  taxation  by  the  companies. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORE. 

There  are  in  the  City  of  New  York  fourteen  Savings  Binks.  The  following  table» 
compiled  from  their  last  annual  reports,  made  near  January  1, 1864,  shows  the  time 
of  their  commencement,  and  the  amount  of  deposits : — 

BECAPITULATION  OF  DEPOSITS,  JANUABT,   1854. 

CommeneGd. 


Name  or  Bank. 

Bank  for  Savings , 

Seamens'  Bank  for  Savings^ , 

Bowery  Savings  Bank 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank 

Manhattin  Savings  Bank. , 

Merchants'  Clerks'  Savings  Bank... . 
Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank  . . 
Broadway        **  "  . , 

East  River       «  "  .. 

Irving  Savings  Institution 

New  York  Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank.. 

Knickerbocker  Savings  Bank 

Mariners'  Savings  Bank 

Sixpenny  Savings  Bank 


Total. 


Deposits. 

1819  $7,901,808 

1829  6,478.677 

18S4  6,270.519 

1883  «,«23,071 

1851  1,007,828 

1848  840,898 

1851  84 1,7  IS 

1851  488,509. 

1851  419,080 

1851  291,908 
691.024 

1852  427,668 

1853  86,649 
1858  41,061 

26,910,403 


The  manner  of  investment  of  the  funds,  as  far  as  given,  is  as  follows : — 

stocks.  Mortgages.       Real  Estate. 

Bank  for  Savings $5,400,006    |2.558,4S8 


Seamen's 2,868,500 

Bowery 2,124,281 


Manhattan 
Merchants'  Clerks' 

Broadway 

East  River 

Irving 

Dry  Dock 

Knickerbocker.... 
Mariners' 


574,540 

858,055 

181,841 

148,990 

87,690 

10,000 

164,857 

82,615 


8.067,050 
2,878.414 
814.868 
896,910 
186,700 
250,445 
158,565 
610,850 
222,782 


$30,000 
161,157 
125,707 

vr,92i 


28,907 


Cash. 

$880,42S 
852,826 
642.166 
118,980 


78,755 
14.645 

71,741 

10.174 

60.624 

4,084 


Totol 11,476,825    10,088,507         402,694      1,719,21$ 


AMERICAN  STOCKS  HELD  BY  FOREIGNERS. 

The  following  general  summary  of  American  Stocks,  held  by  foreigners,  on  tbe 

SOth  of  June,  1853,  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  State* 

Treasury; — 

Total.  Held  by  fbreignera. 

United  SUtes  stocks $68,205,517  $27,000,000 

Statestocks 190,718.221  72.981,601 

118  cities  and  towns  (bonds) 79,862.149  16,462.822 

847  counties  (bonds) 1 8,928.869  6,000,000 

985  banks  (stocks) 266,724.955  6,688,996 

75  insurance  companies  (stocks) 12.829,780  878,172 

244  railroad  companies  (stocks). 809.893,967  8.244,026 

Do.            do.        (bonds) 170,111,552  48,888.762 

16  canal  and  navigation  companies  (stocks). . . .            85,888,918  654,900 

Do.                       da                (bonds) 22,180.669  1,967,647 

16  miscellaneous  companies  (stocks) 16,426.61 2  802,720 

Da                   do.        (bonds) 2,868,828  266,778 

Ttotal $1.178.667.88«  $184,184,114 
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If  the  estimate  of  Winslow,  Lanier  A  Ca  be  preferred,  as  to  the  amoant  of  State 
ttocka  held  by  foreigners,  $110,972,108  must  be  substituted  in  the  second  line  of  the 
second  column,  and  the  total  will  then  be — 

Aggregate  of  stocin  and  bonds $1,178,667,882 

Aggregate  held  by  foreigners 222,225,816 


CONVmOV  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

John  H.  Alpuente,  Secretary  of  State  for  Louisiana,  publishes  the  subjoined  state- 
meot  of  (he  Banks  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1864 : — 

MOTEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS. 
SPECIE  PATUfO. 

. — Cash  LiablliUea. .     . Cash  Aweta. 1 

Circulation.       Totiil.  Ppecie.          Tuial. 

Citizeos' Bank,  (Banking  Department).  $2,064,616  $4,068,207  $1,963,441  $6,676,116 

CwalBank 1,713,647     8,898.742  1,848,247        646,917 

Louisiana  Bank 1,897,284    4,869,26 1  1,675,892     7,289.287 

Louisiana  State  Bank « 1,668,916     6,972,061  2,126,393     7,128,932 

ToUl 6,744,861  18,298,261     7,014,978  26,462,662 

PEEK   BANKS. 

Mechanics' A  Traders' 1,803.168  635,878  2,284,814 

Bmk  of  New  Orleans. 692.796  1,703,790  666.444  2,634.277 

Sonthem  Bank. 836,670  744,910  214.688  2,076,608 

Union  Bank 808,955  902,699  286,842  1,881,454 

ToUl 1,288,320    4,664,568     1,653,348     8,826,646 

(  IN  U<yjIDATI0N. 

CooBoIidated  Association 4,125  6,101  1,878  1,876 

TOTAL  MOVEMENT   AND   DEAD   WEIGHT. 

SPECIE  PATINO.  ,  , 

Uabtlltles, 

Exclasire  of  Capital.  Anets. 

Cttisens'  Bank,  (Banking  DepaHment.) $4,068,207  04  $5,671,724  48 

"          "      (Mortgage  Department.) 600,000  00  6,292,66181 

Oioal  k  Banking  Company 8,396,842  03  7,817,000  64 

LoQisiana  Bank 4,859,261  48  10.024.543  98 

Louisiana  State  Bank 6,972.061  05  8.437,019  74 


Total 18,798,261  66       88,242,950  60 

FEBB   BANKS. 

Mechanics*  ^  Traders' Bank 1,303,168  10  2,368,931  81 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 1,703,790  82  2.668,518  69 

8oothem  Bank 744,910  23  2,103.269  60 

UniooBank 1,196,148  18  1,954,929  69 

Total 4,948,117  83         9.096,684  09 

IN  LIQUIDATION. 

CoosoUdated  Association 1,435,024  97         1,184,908  62 

THE  1  dREE-DOLLAR  GOLD  COIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  an  act  of  Congress  of  February,  1863,  directed  the  coin- 
age of  three<1ollar  gold  pieces  at  the  mint  and  branches.  These  coins  are  now  in 
areolatioo. 
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The  obverse  of  this  ooio  represents  an  ideal  head,  with  the  feathered  cincture  sym- 
bolic of  America,  the  word  "  liberty  "  appearing  on  the  band  encircling  the  head,  the 
inscription,  *'  United  States  of  America,"  surrounding  the  whole.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
wreath  composed  of  some  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  United  States,  viz.  wheat, 
cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco ;  the  denomination  and  date  being  in  the  center. 

As  compared  with  the  other  gold  coins,  the  devices  and  arrang«ment  are  novel,  but 

perhaps  not  less  appropriate,  and,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  diameter  of  the 

piece,  will  make  it  readily  distinguishable  from  the  quarter  eagle,  which  approaches 

,it  most  nearly  in  value.    It  is  16-20ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  weighs  '27.4  —  oz. 

16.126. 


6A5K  STOCKS  OF  THE  STATES  HELD  BT  FOREIGNERS. 

The  following  summary  statement  of  so  many  of  the  banks  as  have  made  returns 
of  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  and  of  the  amount  thereof  held  by  foreigners,  on  the 
80th  of  June,  1863,  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  the  amount  of  American  Securities  held 
in  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries : — 


Maine 

Vermont 

New  Hampshire 

Boston 

Other  Massachusetts  banks 

Providence 

Other  Rhode  Island  banks 

Connecticut 

New  York  city 

Other  New  York  banks. . . 

New  Jersey 

Philadelphm 

Other  Pennsylvania  banks. 

Delaware 

Baltimore 

Other  Maryland  banks. . . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

AlalMima 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


Total  banks,  including  branches  . . . 


Namber  of 

Capital  paid 

llekl  by 

banks. 

In. 

foreigners. 

41 

$4,862,625 

$48,600 

82 

2,798.000 

16,145 

82 

8,142.468 

100 

82 

26.006,800 

881,410 

107 

19,766,000 

66,740 

28 

10,611,100 

7,000 

89 

8,402,161 

68 

18,796,784 

2*8 ,566 

60 

48.840,482 

1,784.645 

168 

24.861,699 

40.860 

29 

4,789.680 

2,760 

16 

10,900,000 

168,320 

87 

8.621,970 

14,110 

8 

1.140,000 

12 

7,528,698 

828,486 

14 

2.211.210 

8 

847,668 

26.6i5 

44 

11,004,916 

26,000 

22 

4,448,016 

18 

18,088,276 

165,925 

18 

4,686.400 

65,560 

4 

2,211,800 

604.]^00 

8 

9,146,620 

2,648,400 

1 

240,166 

28 

7,682,177 

841.500 

88 

10,611,626 

79.200 

6 

1,216,406 

40,800 

17 

1,878,482 

28 

2,968,268 

68 

9,794.906 

6 

1,201,678 

•                 •  •  •   •  • 

8 

480,000 

•••••• 

986 

266,724,956 

6,688,996 

In  this  summary  are  included,  it  is  believed,  all  the  banks  that,  on  the    30th  of 
June,  1863,  had  among  their  stockholders  foreigners  residing  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  United  States.    From  some  twenty  or  thirty  banks  returns  could  not  be  obtained, 
but  they  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  were  very  small,  or  had  but  recently 
commenced  business. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

EXPORTS  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FOREST  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  compile,  from  the  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  qoantit/  and  value  of  the  products  of  the  forest  exported  from  the  United 

States  daring  the  year  ending  80th  June,  1853  : — 

Quantitx.  Valae. 

SUtcs  and  heading H.        28,698) 

Shingles 41 ,982  [  12,678,149 

Botids,  plank,  and  scantling M.  feet.        78,599  ) 

Other  lumber 123,748 

MMtoaod  spars 129.628 

Oak  barks  and  other  dyes 118,894 

All  manufactures  of  wood 2,294,122 


Tar  and  pitch ^ barrels.        69, 1 44  ) 


1,406,448 


Reiin  and  turpentine 454,7 16 

Poi  and  pearl  ashes tons.  8,42 1  834,82 1 

SkiDsandfurs 796,101 

OisMOg lbs.       230,726  133,818 

'the  total  products  of  the  forest  during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1858,  are  valued, 
Mcording  to  costom-house  returns,  at  $7,916,259. 
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EXPORT  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ve  compile  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  the  subjoined 
■Utement  of  the  export  from  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1868, 
of  (he  various  products  of  agriculture : — 

nKADnvwn  and  otbke  vegetable  food,  and  peodccts  or  aoeicultubk. 

Wheat .». bushels. 

Fkmr barrels. 

Indian  com bush. 

Indian  meal bbls. 

Rye  meal .  .^ 

Rye,  oats,  Aa, 

Ship  bread,  Ac bbls. 

**        "  kegs. 

Potatoes bush. 

Race tierces. 

Cotton,  Sea  IMaad lbs. 

**       other  than  Sea  Island 1.100,405,206 

Tobacco hbds. 

Flaxseed bush. 

Hemp cwt. 

Indigo lbs. 

Sugar,  brown 

Hops 

Wax 

Sogar,  refined 

Orain  spirits galla 

Chocolate lbs. 

Bpirits  from  molasses galls. 

Molaa»es 

Vinegar 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider,  bottles galls. 

"      «        "  -       casks  

Oil,liiiMed 


Quantity. 

Value. 

3,890,141 

$4,354,403 

2,920,918 

14,783.394 

2,274,909 

1,874.077 

212,118 

709,974 

8,910 

3M86 

165,824 

121,281 
56,089   ' 

664,020 

226,905 

162,569 

67,707 

1.667,668 

11,166,165 
00,405,206   ■ 

109,466,404 

169,858 

11,819,819 

8.983 

7,719 

2,418 

18,195 

36 

86 

672,274 

88,864 

246,647 

40,054 

376,693 

1 1 8.603 

5,166,057 

876,780 

360,638 

141,178 

73,851 

10.280 

1,066,396 

329.881 

17.682 

20,448 

183,979  ) 
17,390  J 

64,677 

18,266 

15,468 

'« 
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The  total  value  of  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  maDufactare  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June,  30th,  1863,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Register  of 
the  Treasury,  was  $2 1 3,4 17,697.  The  value  of  the  three  leading  products  of  the  South- 
ern States,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  amounted  to  1122,488,881,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$90,984,816  for  all  other  products  and  manufactures.  We  have  omitted  in  this  state- 
ment sugar,  chiefly  from  Louisiana,  as  only  672,274  lbs.,  valued  at  $33,854,  was  ex- 
ported during  the  year.  The  gold  and  silver  coin  exported  amounted  to  $28,548,585, 
which,  if  taken  from  the  balance,  ($90,984,316,)  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice,  leaves  $67,435,781  for  all  other  exports  of  the  growth,  produce, 
and  manufacture  of  the  United  States.  A  portion  of  tlie  tobacco  exported,  we  know 
not  how  large,  is  the  product  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  The  leading  agri- 
cultural exports  of  the  northern  and  western  ports  of  the  Union  consist  of  breadstuffs, 
and  including  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  Indian  and  rye  meal,  amounted  in  the  year, 
ending  as  above,  to  $21,256,034. 

IMPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIJV. 

THE  TOTAL   IMP0ET8   IN   GEEAT   BRITAIN   OP   GRAIN,  MEAL,   AND    FLOUR,  FOB    FIVE  TEARS 
PAST,   AS    MADS   UP   FROM   THE   OFFICIAL   RETURNS,  WERE : 

1849.         18S0.         18§l.  im.         18$:. 

From  Quarter?.  Quarters.  Quarters.  Quarters.  Qaarters. 

Russia,  Northern  ports.  840,688  863,779  572,257  843,949  634,404 

Do.    Black  5Jea  ports.  672,735  589,250  762.160  957,877  1,070,488 

Denmark  A  Duchies...  1,811,086  1,077,786  843,007  770,194  .947,016 

Prussia 1,354,691  1,343,780  930,168  564,703  1,177.764 

Hanse  Towns 595.678  392,858  148,476  167,858  805,044 

Other  ports  of  Germany  416,023  457,844  836,691  839,784  868,075 

Holland 586,739  495.614  15J>,774  221,56^  170.762 

France 1,919,410  1,328,922  1,591,877  745.162  714.242 

Italian  States 406.034  210,249  555,905  193,974  237,755 

\Vallachia  <&  Moldavia.  825,128  217,505  624,242  718,876  665,106 

Other  Turkish  ports...  423,976  276,528  474,987  200,021  744,084 

Egypt 892,727  568,063  958,995  777,745  648,129 

British  N.  America 181,622  95,860  148,878  126,240  189,357 

United  States 1,816,425  1,082,765  1,211.866  1,400,420  1,821,484 

Other  countries 925,759  528,853  816,294  233,858  489,363 

Total 10,669,661      9,010,590      9,618,026      7,746,669    10,178,185 

THE   FOLLOWING    IS   AN  OFFICAL    STATEMENT    OF     THE    IMPORTS    OF  WHEAT    AND  WBEAT- 

FLOUR   INTO   GREAT   BRITAIN    FOR    FIVE   YEARS: — 

1849.  18§0.  18§1.  18^         1851. 

From  Quarters.  Quarters.  Quarters.  Quarters.  Quarters. 

Russia,  Northern  ports.  47,716  69.084  85,700  27.112  262,242 

Do.    Black  Sea  ports.  446,501  669,629  663,984  706,622  818,980 

Denmark  <&  Duchies...  241,761  162,207  168,768  218.834  294,926 

Prussia 616,612  835,650  696,17f.  462,298  1,145,845 

Hanse  Towns 329,369  222,289  100,987  49,487  228,914 

Other  ports  of  Germany  167,448  168,655  168,784  130,144  185,417 

Holland 806,411  298,465  66,414  124,963  67,782 

France 738,833  1,145,146  1,193,483  469.418  841,444 

Italian  States 279,680  117,328  241,852  65,104  164,255 

Wallachiaib  Moldavia.  46,972  70,035  164,374  86,189  227,148 

Other  Turkish  ports....  116,415  66,623  176,665  40,841  261,843 

Egypt 128.273  247,235  533,191  894,668  857,906 

British  N.  America 141,266  80,394  129,680  110,138  168,021 

United  SUtes 613,601  537,080  911,855  1,231,898  1,582,641 

Other  countries 481,627  266,698  84,700  67,552  164,100 

Total 4,802,475      4,830,263      5,830,412      4,164,608      6,2S5,86U 
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DCJTIES  COLLSCT£D  AT  BOSTON. 

The  aoDezed  statement  exhibits  tbe  amount  of  dutied  collected  at  the  port  of  Boston 
ia  each  of  tbe  past  sixteen  years,  distioguifihing  the  amount  paid  oo  *  merchondide 
brought  in  Amencan  and  foreign  vessels : — 

Ameriesa.  Foreign.  ToUl. 

1838 12,305,197  44  $105,968  51  $2,411,155  95 

1889 8,134,514  26  1G0.3I5  38  8,294,829  65 

1840 2,864,306  76  92,419  47  2,466,926  21 

1841 8,013,088  80  213,599  33  3,226,683  13 

1842 2,543,748  18  236,437  86  2,780,186  04 

1843 2,784,134  84  757,884  98  8,491,019  82 

1844 4.800,877  70  1,234,067  44  5,034.945  14 

1845 4,027,386  52  1,222,297  48  5,249,634  00 

1846 8,630,744  64  1,241,825  52  4,872.510  16 

1847 3,936,325  65  1,512.036  16  5,448.861  82 

1848 8,790,267  45  1,118,559  75  4,908,827  20 

1849 8,607,608  68  1,429,702   16  5,037.310  84 

1850. 8,908,440  17  2,224,877  29  6,127,817  45 

1851 8,899,822  86  ,2,596,704  50  6.496,527  85 

1852 8,826.428  25  2,466.622  88  6,293.050  63 

1853 4,688,777  82  8,137,415  63  7.696,198  00 

1q  tbe  year  ending  June  SO,  1858,  the  amount  of  duties  was  upwards  of  a  million  of 
doDan  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  foreign  trade  of  Boston  has  incrensed 
very  rapidly  since  the  Cuuard  steamers  commenced  running  to  that  port 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  CHILI. 

The  official  custom-house  report  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Chili  for  six  months  of  1858 

•bows  a  total  of  15,152,900  imports,  ngainst  $6,504,000  exports.    England  stands  first 

in  importance,  the  United  States  next    The  totals  to  England,  France,  tbe  XT.  States, 

Germany,  &c^  were  as  follows : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

England  and  dependencies |1,862,334  |2,l  1 7,472 

France  and  dependencies 907,482  480.928 

United  States  (Atlantic) 428,438  1,446,771 

California 48,206  913,866 

Germany v 807,855  802,148 

Braxil 801,624,  69,008 

Peru  .. .  ; 822,649  657,51 1 

All  other  countries 479,422  576,297 

Total,  six  months $5,152,900  $6,604,000 

SHIPS  CLEARED  FROM  LONDON  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

Kr.  R.  P.  Mittbofer,  shipping  agent  at  London,  furnishes  the  following  statement  of 
tbe  amount  of  **  register  tonnage"  of  ships  cleared  from  the  port  of  London-for  Aus- 
tralia from  tbe  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  March  inclusive,  compared  with  the  ton- 
nage for  the  same  period  in  1858 : — 

Jan.  I  to         Jan.  I  to  Loading        Loading 

ftlarch  31.        March  31.  April  1.  April  1. 

1854.  1853.  1854.  1853. 

Adelaide tons.  7.679  6,678  4,024  6,291 

Melbonme 20,190  26,398  9,240  17,205 

Sjdney 15,952  14,142  11,039  10,287 

Lanocestoo 2,401  1,492  1,876  1,165 

HobartTown 8,867  2,869  4,789  8,381 

Qcelong 4.211  1.726  2,580  2,454 

Melboume,  Sydney,  Ade.  and  Geelong.  1,250  1,694  2,195  1,730 

Total 66,060  68,494  86,698  41,468 
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The  total  for  the  first  three  months  of  1854  includes  18»262  tons  cleared  io  Jauoary, 
18,846  in  February,  and  22,943  in  March.  The  total  cleared  from  London  for  Aus- 
tralia during.1853  was  287,332  tons,  (569  ships,)  and  in  1862,  166,787  tona,  (377  ahipt.) 


PRICES  OF  GRAIN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  OTHER  PARTS. 

ATBEA6K  PRIOB  OF   WflEAT  AND  OATS   PEE  QE.  IN   ENGLAND  AND  WALES  FOR  TWSKTT-SIZ 


TEAES,  ENDING  1853,  AND  WHEAT  SINCE   1802. 


Year. 


Wheat. 


Year. 


1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1818. 

1814. 

1816. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821 

1822. 

1828. 

1824. 

1826. 

1826. 

1827. 


a. 
67 
67 
60 
87 
76 
78 
78 
94 
103 
92 
122 
106 
72 
63 
76 
94 
83 
72 
67 
56 
44 
63 
64 
68 
68 
66 


d. 
9 
1 
6 
1 
9 
1 

11 
6 
8 
6 
8 
6 
1 
8 
2 
0 
8 
8 

11 
2 
7 
6 
0 
7 
9 
9 


1828. 

1829. 

1880, 

1831. 

1881. 

1888, 

1884, 

1885, 

1836, 

1887. 

1888, 

1889. 

1840, 

1841, 

1842 

1843. 

1844. 

1846, 

1846. 

1847, 

1848, 

1849. 

1850. 

1851, 

1852, 

1853. 


Wheat. 
8.  d. 

60  6 

66  8 

64  8 

66  4 

68  8 

62  11 

46  2 

89  4 

48  9 

66  10 

64  4 

70  6 


Oata. 
8.  d. 

22  6 

22  9 

24  6 


26 
20 

18 


4 
5 
6 


20  11 
22  0 


66 
64 
67 
60 
61 


4 
5 
5 
2 
8 


28 
23 
22 
26 
25 
22 


1 
1 
5 
6 
9 
5 


19  8 
18  8 


60  9 

64  9 

6d  6 

50  6 

44  6 

40  4 
88  7 

41  0 
68  0 


20 
22 


7 
6 


28  8 

28  7 

20  6 

17  6 


16 
18 
19 


5 

7 
1 


20  11 


PEICES  OF  WHEAT  IN  FOREIGN  POETS,  PEE   QE.,  IN    1852-8,  VOSTLT  TAKEN  IN  DECXMBU. 


Dantzic f . . 

Dantzic,  high  mixed, 

Leghorn , 

Roistock , 

Trieste , 

Humburg 

Petersburg , 

Genoa 

Naples 

Konigsberg , 

Bordeaux , 

Marseilles , 

Nantes 

Odessa 

Ancona 

Stettin 

Bilboa 

Galatz 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Montreal , 

Taganrog 

Alexandria 

Ooustautinopie 

Arcbangel..  •••••• 


1852. 

8.   d.    8.   d. 

49  0to61  6 


62 
85 
46 
84 
41 
86 
86 
89 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


64  6 

48  0 

48  0 

43  0 


42  6 

48  0 

86  0 

40  0 
23  4 
86  0 
45  0 

41  0 


46 
89 
42 
43 
51 
46 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1853. 

8.  d.     8. 

67  0  to  70 

71  0   73 

62  0   70 

70  0   73 

62  0 

64  0 

40  0 

66  0 

66  0 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
70  0 
76  0 


24 
43 
42 
86 
28 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


81  0 
27  6 
29  0 


46  0 

43  0 
82  10 
40  0 
49  0 

46  6 
27  0 

47  4 

44  8 
40  0 
84  6 
86  9 
84  6 
t4  0 


66  0 

80  0 

66  0 

78  0 

89  4 

66  0 

66  0 

70  0 

21  0 

66  0 

64  0 


68 
SO 
86 
40 
28 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


48 
68 
68 
68 
84 
67 
81 
46 
70 
70 
74 
26 
62 
60 
60 
82 
88 
46 
80 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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EXPORTS  OF  THS  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SEA  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  compile  from  the  Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  od  the  **  Commerce 

lod  NftYigatioo  of  the  Uoited  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  ISSS,**  a  state- 

BCDt  of  the  qoantitj  and  yalae  of  various  products  of  the  sea,  exported  during  the 

jesr  above  mentioned.    This  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  embraces  the  products  of  the 

while,  including  whale  and  other  fish  oil,  spermaceti,  whalebone,  and  candles,  fish, 

dried,  smdEed,  and  pickled. 

Quantity.  Vmlae. 

00,  spermaceti gallons.  1,181,098  $1,418,845 

Oil,  whale  and  other  fish 821,989  228.247 

Whalebone lbs.  2,825,069  1.068.705 

Spermaceti  candles 848,992  1 12,600 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked cwts.  181.665  871,607 

Fish,  pickled,  in  barrels 14.807)  QQjno 

Fi«h,  pickled,  in  kega 2,027  J  ^^'^^^ 

Tie  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  sea  exported  during  the  commercial  year 
endiog  as  above  stated  is,  $8,279,  418. 


EXPORT  OF  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OOMnLED   FaOM  TBI  BXFORT  OF  THK   REGISTER   OF  THE  TREASURY   FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING   JUNE   80tH,  1853. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Beef bbls.  126,04n 

T*Uuw lbs.  8,926,598  I  eoouBBi 

Hides No.  25.955  f  ^2,214,554 

Homed  cattle 1.076  j 

Butter lbs.  2,658,911)  qao^jq 

Cheese 8,763,932  f  862,848 

Pork bbls.  129,88n 

Hams  and  baoon lbs.  18,890,027  1  aoao«o^ 

Urd 24,486,014  f  6,-02.824 

Life  hogs No.  22  J 

Horses 1,890  )  oiAitii 

Holes 1.887  \  ^**'^^^ 

Sheep , 8.669  17,808 

Woof. 2 16,472  26,667 

The  total  value  of  animals  and  their  products  for  the  year  ending  June  80tb,  1858,  is 
1^^15,269.  

PRICES  OF  WHEAT  AT  ALBANY  FOR  61  TEARS. 

Hm  following  table,  showing  the  price  of  wheat  per  bushel  at  Albany,  New  York, 
QB  the  first  of  January  in  each  year,  from  1793  to  1854,  has  been  prepared  from 
Ulilet  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  at  Albany  : — 

1798 $0  75         1809 $1  00         1825 $1  00         1841. 


1794 I  00         1810 1  56}  1826 87i  1842.... 

1795 I  87J      1811 1  75  1827 1  00         1843 

1796 2  00         1812 1  87i  1828 100         1844 

1797 160         1818 2  25  1829 176         1845 

1798 1  26         1814 1  87^  1880 1  00         1846 

1799 1  18f       1815 1  62i  1831 1  25  1847.... 

1800 1  66}       1816 1  75  1832 1  25  1848..,. 

1801 181}       1817 2  25  1833 125         1849 

1802 1  00         1818 1  87}  1834 1  00        1850 

1803 1  12}      1819 1  75  1835 1  00         1851 

1804 1  26         1820 1  00  1836 1  50         1852 

1805 8  00         1821 75  1837 2  25         1853 

180< 1  48|       1822 112}  1838 162}  1864.... 

IWl 1  87}       1828 1  26  1889 1  76 

im 1  12}  1824.^..  1  26  1840 1  12} 


00 

25 

87} 

00 

98} 

18} 

12} 

31} 

18} 

18} 

12} 

00 

18} 

76 
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COMMERCE  OF  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

During  the  year  eDding  June  SOth,  1858,  there  arriyed  at  Gloucester,  from  foreign 
ports,  24  American  vessels  and  183  foreign  vessels.  Total  number  of  arrivals  from 
foreign  ports  207.  These  vessels  brought  cargoes  of  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
salt,  coul,  wood,  lumber,  tisc.,  <bc.  In  the  same  time  204  vessels  cleared  for  foreign 
ports.  Gloucester  owns  nearly  31,000  tons  of  shipping;  being  COO  tons  more  than 
the  pore  of  Salem,  and  5,000  tons  more  than  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  41  vessels  were 
built  last  year,  being  more  in  number  than  in  any  district  in  New  England,  except 
Waldoboro',  Bath,  and  Boston.  The  vessels  built  at  Gloucester  averaged  a  little 
more  than  eighty  tons  each.  The  present  season  will  show  a  great  increase  of  ton* 
nage  built  in  that  district.  Kewburvport  and  Boston  are  the  only  places  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  exceed  Gloucester  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  built  last  year. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


fiEW  INSPECTION  UW  OF  MARYUND. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  passed  at  the  late  session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  to 
"regulate  inspections  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,"  are  as  follows: — 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  from  and 
after  the  6rst  dny  of  May  next,  on  which  day  this  act  shall  go  into  effect,  any  free 
white  citizen  of  "^the  State  of  Maryland,  on  application  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  paying  to  the  said  clerk,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  sum  hcK^iiiafcer  named,  t^hall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  license  to  act  as  inspector 
of  the  ai  tide  nieiitioned  in  the  license,  and  the  several  sums  to  be  paid  for  licenses 
shall  be  as  follows :  For  a  license  to  act  as  inspector  of  leather,  $150  ;  for  a  license  to 
act  as  in!>pector  of  lumber,  $150  ;  fur  a  license  to  act  as  a  ganger  of  casks  and  in- 
spector ot  liquors,  ^150  ;  for  a  license  to  act  as  inspector  and  corderof  firewood,  $150 ; 
for  a  license  to  act  as  inspector  of  lime,  $150;  for  a  license  to  act  as  inspector  of 
ground  black  oak  bark,  $100  ;  and  for  a  license  to  act  as  inspector  of  coal,  $160;  and 
no  license  shall  authorize  any  inspector  to  act  as  such  out  of  the  limits  of  the  city  in 
which  ihe  same  may  have  been  granted  ;  and  any  person  licensed  to  act  as  inspector 
in  Kuid  city,  .-ind  who  shall  act  as  such  in  any  city  in  which  he  has  no  license,  shall 
subject  himself  to  the  penalties  hereinafter  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons 
acting  as  inspectors  witiiout  licence;  and  no  license  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  longer 
period  than  one  year  from  the  day  of  its  date. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  not  having  a  license  to  act  as  such  in- 
spector, "who  shall  act  as  inspector  of  any  of  the  articles  named  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  shall  forfttit  and  pay  to.  the  sheriff  of  the  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  sum 
equal  to  douV>le  the  price  of  the  license  to  act  as  inspector  of  said  article,  as  prescribed 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  penalty  to  be  imposed  as  a  fine  by  the  court  havine 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  city  on  presentment  or  indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  and 
conviction  in  due  course  of  the  law,  and  one-third  of  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  informer,  who  is  hereby  declared  competent  as  witness,  and  the  residue 
shall  be  accounted  fur  by  the  sheriff  to  the  treasury  of  the  State,  as  other  fines  and 
forfeitures  are  required  to  be  accounted  for :  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  he  construed  to  forbid  the  manufacturer  or  the  actual  and  bona  fide  owner 
of  any  article  or  merchandise  from  marking  or  stamping  thereon,  or  on  the  package 
containing  the  same,  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons  may  buy  or  sell,  export  or 
otherwi.^e  di:?f/oie  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  with- 
out having  the  same  inspected,  measured,  or  gauged  by  any  inspector,  but  in  all  cases 
of  difference  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  or  measure- 
ment of  any  of  tlie  said  articles,  cither  party  may  call  in  any  inspector  of  the  article 
authorized  to  act  in  the  city  where  the  article  may  be  situated,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  inspector  shall  bind  the  parties. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  fees  for  inspections  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
now  fixed  by  law;  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  license  or  inspect,  or  shall  act  as  in- 
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ipeetor  of  anj  article  in  the  manafacturiog,  Tending,  or  trmdiog  io  which  he  ia  engaged 
iodiridaally  or  as  a  partner,  or  as  an  agent,  clerk,  or  employee  of  a  trader,  vender,  or 
maDafactnrer,  and  that  before  any  person  shall  act  as  inspector  under  the  providioos 
of  this  act,  he  shall  take  and  sul»cribe  an  oath  in  the  usual  form,  that  he  will  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  said  office,  to  be  administered  to  him  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  granting  the  license  at  the  time  said  license  is  granted. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  fish  imported  into  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  has 
been  inspected  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  shall  not  bo  subjected  to  re-iospectioo, 
unless  expressly  required  by  the  buyer  or  seller. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  sums  of  money  received  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  license  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  treasury  at  the  times  and  in  the 
manner  required  in  regard  to  moneys  received  for  licenses  to  retailers  of  merchan- 
di«e. 

Sic.  7.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  qualities  heretofore  existing  by  law  in  any 
kind  of  lumber  or  timber  sold  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  shall  be  abolijihed,  and  hereaf- 
ter it  shall  be  sold  by  measurement 

Sec  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  licenses  hereinbefore  required  to  be  issued  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  shall  be  prepared 
and  countersigned  by  the  controller  of  the  treasury  department,  and  the  said  clerk, 
ihall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  each  year,  and  as  often  thereafter  as 
may  be  necessary,  make  application  to  the  said  controller  for  such  number  of  said 
licoises  as  may  probably  be  signed  by  the  said  clerk  for  one  year. 


i^^^^^^^*-^^^^"^^^^^^^-!^^^  ■ 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  schedule  of  charges  on  sales,  forwarding 

ioraring,  etc.,  merchandise.    The  following  are  the  rates  of  commissions,  charges,  etc., 

IS  revised,  corrected  and  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Franci|co,  No- 
Tcmber  8, 1868:— 

■CHEDCLB     IST. — BATE    OF    COMMISSION     ON    BUSINESS     WITQ     FOESION     COUNTRIES,  AND 
WITH  THE  ATLANTIC  STATES.  WHEN   NO  SPECIAL   AOREKMENT   EXISTS. 

Sale  of  merehaDdiae  with  or  without  guaranty^ per  cent.  10 

Porchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  with  funds  in  hand 6 

WithoQt  funds  in  hand ^^ 

Goods  received  on  consignment  and  afterwards  withdrawn  on  invoice  cost. . .  6 

Lidorsii^  bills  of  exchange  when  desired 2^ 

Porchase  or  sale  of  vessels 21 

Collecting  freights 2i 

Collecting  general  claims 6 

Purchase  and  sale  of  specie,  gold  dust,  or  bullion 1 

Estering,  clearing,  and  transacting  ships'  business  on  vessels  with  cargo  from 

foreign  ports $200 

Eatering,  clearing,  and  transacting  ships'  business  on  vessels  with  cargo  frum 

the  United  States  ports,  where  no  otner  commission  is  earned 200 

Da  oo  veeeela  in  ballast 50 

OoUectiog  and  remitting  moneys  on  sums  over  $500 per  cent  6 

Collecting  and  remitting  delayed  or  litigated  accounts 10 

IKsbursements  of  vessels  with  funds  in  hand 2^ 

Da  without  funds  in  hand 5 

Do.  of  veteels  in  distress *.**.**  ^ 

Receiving  and  paying,  or  remitting  moneys  from  which  no  other  commission 

is  d^ved percent  2^ 

T^i>,jiMg  snd  reshipping  g^oods  from  vessels  in  distress,  on  invoice  value,  or  in 

ita  absence,  on  market  value per  cent.  6 

Receiving,  entering  at  the  custom-house,  and  forwarding  the  goods,  on  invoice 

■monnt P«f  ^^^'  ^\ 

Eflfecting  commission  marine  insurance,  on  amount  insured 1 

CoUedkiog  general  average  on  sums  less  than  |6,000 10 

Da  on  inina  over  $6,000 • 5 
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SCHEDULE   2d. — RATE  OF  001CMI88ION  ON  BUSINESS  WITHIN  THE  STATE,  WHEEB  NO  SFE- 

CIAL   AGKEEMENT   EXISTS. 

Sale  of  merchandise  with  guaranty.. per  cent  10 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  goodfi,  with  funds  or  security  in  hand •  6 

Do.  without  funds  or  security  in  hand 7i 

Sales  of  bills  of  exchange  with  indorsement.. , 8 

Do.  without  indorsement 1 1 

Sale  or  purchase  of  vessels ^ 2^ 

Purchase  or  sale  of  specie,  gold  dust,  or  bullion 1 

Chartering  of  vessels  or  procuring  frtight 5 

Collecting  freights 6 

Outfits  of  vessels,  of  disbursements 5 

Collecting  moneys,  when  no  other  commission  is  earned 5 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods 9i 

Collecting  bills  protested,  or  delayed  and  litigated  accounts 10 

Brokerage H 

SCHEDULE   8d. — BATE^  OF  STORAGE  ON   MERCHANDISE. 

Measurement  goods  per  month  |2  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Heavy  goods  $1  60  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds — or  in  either  case  the  amount  actually  paid.  The  consignee  to 
have  the  option  of  charging  by  weight  or  measurement.^  A  fraction  of  a  month  to  be 
charged  as  a  month. 

SCHEDULE   4tU. — CONCERMN'O   DELIVERY   OF   MERCHANDISE,  PATXENT  OF  FREIGHTS,   ETC 

When  no  express  stipulation  exists,  per  bill  of  lading,  goods  are  to  be  considered  de- 
liverable on  shore. 

Freight  on  all  goods  to  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  captain  or  con- 
signee of  the  vessel,  prior  to  the  delivery  of  goods. 

Goods  must  be  received  by  the  consignee  after  notice  bein^  given  of  the  ship's  readi- 
ness to  discharge  in  five  dayn,  when  not  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

After^he  delivery  to  the  purchaser  of  merchandise  sold,  no  claims  for  damage,  de- 
ficiency, or  other  cause,  shall  be  admissible,  unless  made  within  three  days,  and  no  such 
claims  shall  be  admissible  after  goods  sold  and  delivered  have  once  left  the  city. 

BCHEDULE   f>TH. — CONCERNING    FOREIGN   BILLS  OF   LADING. 

When  foreign  bills  of  lading  do  not  expressly  stipulate  the  payment  of  freight  in  a 
specific  coin,  foreign  curreucy  bhall  b<?  reckoned  according  to  the  United  States  value 
thereof,  and  pa}  mt-nt  may  be  made  in  any  legal  tender  of  the  United  States. 

Where  foreign  bills  of  lading  expressly  stipulate  that  the  freight  shall  be  paid  in  a 
specified  coin,  then  the  same  must  be  procured  if  required,  or  its  equivalent  given,  the 
rate  to  be  determined  by  the  current  value  at  the  time  in  San  Francisco. 

SCHEDULE  6th. —  CONCERNING  RATES  OF  TARES. 

To  be  allowed  as  by  custom  in  New  York. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  was  organized  May  1,  1860;  Incor- 
porated November  8,  1851.  Officers  for  1868  :  President,  Beverly  C.  Sanders;  First 
Vice  President,  Geo.  Lewis  Cooke ;  Second  Vice  President,  Geo.  Clifford ;  Secretary, 
•Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  Lewis  W.  Sloat ;  Committee  of  Appeals,  D.  L.  Roes,  S.  R 
Thomas,  J.  J.  Chauviteau,  Edwin  Herrick,  W.  T.  Coleman,  L  Friedlauder. 

MACUQUINO  CURRENCY,  ISLAND  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

TO    COLLECTORS    AND   OTHER   OFFICERS   OF  THE   CCSTOMS. 

TrKASUHT  DlPAETJIKltT,  Moj  Ist,  1864. 

Since  the  date  of  the  General  Instructions,  No.  21,  transmitted  to  you  on  the  10th 
ultimo,  this  departinint  ha^  bf  c n  sdvifed  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  St 
Johns,  in  the  island  of  Poito  Rico,  that  the  authorities  of  that  island  had  determined, 
on  the  20th  March  last,  that,  nfier  that  date,  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United 
States  of  the  coinage  of  1868  and  after,  should  be  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
cents  \f -icuquino.  or  eight  per  cent  premium  over  the  Macuquino  currency  of  the  said 
island  of  P<»rto  Rico. 

You  will  be  regulated  accordingly,  in  your  estimate  of  duties  on  invoices  of  goodi 

from  said  island  arriving  at  vour  port 

JAMES  GinrBRIE,  Secretary  of  tbe  Traasory. 
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♦   LIFE  I5SURANCE. 

coxaTRZJcnox  or  lysuaiifoc  power — caEDiToa's  eight  to  insure  his  debtor's  life. 

The  Sapreme  Court  of  Jfevir  York  (Citj)  made  io  April,  1854,  the  following  decision 
in  the  ease  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  vs,  Ambrose  Wager, 
^udge  Mitchell  on  the  bench : — 

This  was  an  actioa  to  recover  back  the  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance  paid  to  de- 
feDdaot.  oa  the  ground  that  the  policy  was  fraudulently  obtained.  It  appeared  that 
tti  the  year  1845  the  defendant  effected  with  plaintiffs  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life 
^f  W.  Frisbee,  of  Rhinebeck,  for  $2,600.  Frisbee  lived  for  about  six  years  after  the 
p*:>licy  was  effected,  and  then  died,  and  the  plaintiff;*  paid  the  amount  of  it  to  the  de- 
fendant. They  now  seek  to  recover  it  back,  on  the  grounds  that  when  the  policy  was 
effected,  and  for  some  time  before,  Frisbee  was  in  consumption!^  and  aUo  that  he  was 
Kiot  indebted  to  the  defendant  to  the  amount  of  the  policy,  or  to  any  extent. 

Meiiical  and  other  witnesses  were  examined  at  both  sideit,  as  to  Frisbee's  health  at 
tlie  time  the  policy  was  effected,  and  afterwards ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  for 
many  years  before  his  death  he  was  affected  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  that  he  some- 
times  spit  blood ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  spitting  of  blood  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  denote  consumption,  or  dii^ease  of  the  lungs.  It  also  appeared,  that  when 
the  policy  was  made  the  plaintiffs  were  informed  that  he  had  a  chronic  bronchitis.  As 
to  his  not  being  in  debt  to  the  defendant,  several  witnesses),  who  were  intimate  with 
frisbee,  testified  that  they  were  not  aware  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  defendant. 
Hot  the  negative  testimony  was  met  by  the  positive  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  who 
deposed  that  defendant  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  to  Frisbee. 

The  court  charged  the  jury.    The  two  most  important  question's  for  them  to  deter- 
tnine  were,  Arst,  had  Frisbee  a  spitting  of  blood  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  or 
any  disease  that  would  shorten  life  ?     If  he  had  either  of  those  diseases,  the  pliuotiffs 
Were  entitled  to  recover.    If  he  had  neither  of  those  disease?,  the  plaintiffs  cannot  re- 
eever  on  that  ground.    Or  if  he  had  either  or  both  of  those  diseases,  and  that  defend- 
ant had  no  knowledge  of  it,  then  the  plaintiffs  cannot  recover.    There  must  have  been 
<Mie  or  the  otiier  of  those  diseases, /tnd  it  must  have  been  known  to  defendant     As  to 
the  meaning  of  "spitting  of  blood,"  the  definition  I  give  of  it  is,  any  spitting  of  blood 
%hich  would  tend  to  shorten  life,  or  be  as  dangerous  to  life  as  any  one  of  the  diseases 
taentioned  in  the  policy,  being  rupture,  fits,  dropsy,  asthma,  or  spittmg  of  blood.    But 
it  must  have  existed  at  the  time  the  policy  was  effected,  or  antecedent  to  it 

The  only  other  question  of  law  is,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  company  to  recover,  be- 
cause the  defendant  had  no  interest  in  the  life  of  the  person  insured.  It  is  said  that 
be  bad  an  interest  in  it.  because  he  was  his  creditor.  If  he  informed  the  company, 
vkeo  the  insurance  was  being  effected,  that  it  was  made  for  what  was  then  due  to  him 
bj  Frisbee,  and  also  for  what  advances  he  would  afterward  make  him,  then  those  ad- 
vaocee  would  be  protected  by  the  policy.  Bqt  if  the  whole  of  those  advances  did  not 
amount  to  $2,600,  then  he  would  be  entitled  to  no  more  than  he  advanced ;  and  if  ha 
recovcrei)  $2,500,  and  there  was  not  so  much  due  to  him  by  Frisbee,  then  the  company 
voold  be  entitled  to  the  difference.  In  regard  to  Frisbee's  state  of  health,  there  was 
00  doubt  that  io  184 1  he  had  a  chronic  bronchitis,  and  that  from  that  time  to  his  death 
he  had  a  severe  cough  in  the  morning,  and  threw  up  mucus,  and  was  relieved ;  but  it 
was  not  very  frequent  or  severe,  as  it  only  required  the  attendance  of  a  doctor  twice. 
But  that  does  not  come  within  the  medium  of  the  policy,  and  I  think  the  fair  oonclu- 
»ioo  i#,  that  at  the  time  the  policy  was  made,  Frisbee  was  not  in  consumption.  If 
after  the  policy  was  made,  defendant  had  knowledge  of  Frisbee's  state  of  health,  that 
would  not  affect^tlie  policy.  If  it  were  a  mere  wager  policy,  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled 
to  recover.  Bat  if  the  jury  come  to  the  conclusion  that  advances  were  made  by  de- 
lendaot  to  the  amount  of  the  policy,  and  that  Frisbee,  at  the  time  the  policy  was  made, 
had  no  disease  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  or  that  if  he  had  it  was  unknown  to 
defeodaot,  thea  they  should  find  for  defendant. 

Verdict  for  defendant     The  court  also  awarded  $100  to  the  defendant,  on  the 
ground  that  the  suit  was  improperly  brought 
VOU  XXXI.— HO.  I.  8 
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PSOPERTT  PESTROTED  BT  FIRE  19  SAH  FRANCISCO. 

A  late  D^ber  of  the  Alta  California  contains  an  elaborate  account  of  tlie 
annual  celebration  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department    After  the  reading  « 
ode  written  for  the  occasion,  the  Hon.  Edwabd  Stamlet  delivered  an  oration, 
which  we  make  the  following  extract,  showing  the  loss  of  property  by  fire 
Haj  4th,  1850:— 

"  With  all  the  energy  of  our  people,  aided  by  some  of  the  best  from  other  clin 
by  the  lively,  impetuous,  enterprising  countrymen  of  Lafayette — by  the  indonai 
energy  and  resolute  spirit  of  the  English  and  Irish — by  the  industrious  and  at 
German,  much  was  still  wanting.  This  want  was  supplied  by  the  organizatifin  o 
fire  companies.  For  in  1849,  when  men  of  foresight  and  judgment  began  to  beK< 
city  would  be  founded  here,  when  stores  were  erected  and  dwelling  houses  built 
fire  came,  and  in  a  few  hours  how  many  bright  prospects  were  blasted  I  How  f 
houseless  and  unprotected  heads  were  wandering  here,  that  a  few  hours  before  ' 
comfortable,  and  calculating  on  long  years  of  happy  enjoyment  f  How  many  mil 
of  property  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  day,  before  your  organization  f 

jLet  a  few  facts,  which  an  intelligent  gentleman,  an  active  member  of  one  of 
companies,  has  furnished  me,  answer : — 

On  December  24, 1849,  fire  destroyed  property  amounting  to $1,25C 

May  4,  1850,  property  amounting  to • . . .  4,2ftC 

June  14,  1850,  property  amounting  to S,60C 

September  17,  1850,  property  amounting  to 1,00C 

October  81, 1850,  property  amounting  to S5G 

Decembtf  14, 1850,  property  amounting  to 1,000 

In  one  year $11,25C 

On  May  4, 1851,  property  amounting  to 12,000 

June  22, 1851,  property  amounting  to 2,500 

In  eighteen  months .- $1^5,750 

Fires  since  that  time 1,500 

Total $27,250 

In  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  more  than  twenty-five  millions  were  destroy 
since  that  time,  more  than  two  years,  not  two  millions  I  not  as  much  as  was  destrt 
at  a  late  fire  in  New  York.  And  may  we  not  now,  when  with  pride  we  beht>ld  % 
our  city  now  is,  may  we  not  say,  if  ^ou  seek  fur  any  monument  of  what  our  fire 
have  done — '  Walk  through  our  streets  and  look  around  you  t' " 

STOCKS  III  ISSURAIVCE  COJUPASIES  HELD  BT  FOREIGNERS. 

No.  of  com-  Capital  paid        Held  \f§ 

Place.  panies.  in.  elfi 

Boston 12  12,786,450  ft 

Other  Massachusetts 10  981,100  No 

New  Yorit  and  Brooklyn 82  5,846,000  192 

Philadelphia 7  2,042,820  101, 

BalUmore 4  536,280  Ncn 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 2                Na 

Mobile 8  850,000  81, 

New  Orleans 8                Ntn 

Richmond,  Virginia 1  190,080  No 

Frederick,  Maryland 1  97,000  No 

Total 75  112,829,780  $378, 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  in  the  country  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  to 
presumed  that  few,  if  any  of  them,  except  in  the  cities  above-mentioned,  hare  i 
foreign  ttookliolderi. 
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The  new  ship  Troubadour,  of  Boston,  Oapt.  Pedrick,  from  Newburypori  for  New 
Orleaas,  was  lo«t  on  Berry  Islands,  2tfth  of  March,  lS5i.  She  was  a  good  ship,  of 
],20U  tons,  and  was  on  her  first  voyage.  She  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Fisher  A  Co. 
Th««  was  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $95,000  on  vessel  and  freight,  at  the  following 
offices  iu  Boston  :— 


Vesssl.  Freight.     Total. 

Alliance 1 1 5,000  $5,000  $20,000 

China 15,000  5,000     20,000 

Keptune.  ....     15,000  8,000     18,000 


Vessel.  Freight.    Total. 

Hope $15,000  $2,000  $17,000 

Washington..     10,000  10,000 

Warren 10,000     10.000 


Total $70,000     $25,000  $95,000 

The  ship  Saxony,  of  Boston,  from  Halifax  for  Mantanzas,  has  also  been  wrecked  off 
Cape  Florida.    The  vessel  is  insured  in  Boston  for  about  $20,000. 

The  brig  Salisbury,  of  Newburyport,  lost  on  Berry  Inlands,  is  insured  in  Boston  at 
the  Alliance  office. 

POLICY  OF  IffSURANCE— AVERAGE  LOSS— SET-OFF. 

Where  the  claim  of  a  plaintiff  is  for  an  average  loss  on  a  policy  of  insurance  on 
gwdn,  the  defendant  cannot  set  up  a  counter  demand  for  other  matters,  or,  in  technical 
hogOAge,  cannot  plead  a  set  off ;  it  being  a  rule  of  law  that  a  plea  of  set-off  cannot  be 
plcMied  to  a  demand  for  unliquidated  damages,  and  it  has  been  tnvaiiably  considered 
that  a  claim  for  an  average  loss  on  a  policy  of  insurance  is  a  demand  for  unliquidated 
daoagea — Castelli  vs.  Boddington,  20,  Law  Times  Rep.,  64. 
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NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

XmBtnON   OF   A    NEW    REVOLVI!VO   LIOBT   AT   NORTH    aOXALDSUAT,   AND    ALTBRATIOX    OF 
THB  START-POIXT  LIGHT  FROM   A  REVOLVINQ   LIGHT  TO   A   FIXED    LIGHT. 

1.      NORTH   RONALDSUAT    LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  ( Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses  hereby  give  notice  that  a  new 
li^bthouse  is  b«ing  built  upon  the  Island  of  North  Uonaldshay,  in  Orkney,  the  light 
of  which  will  be  exhibited  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  1st  September,  1854,  and  every 
Bi^ht  thereafter,  from  the  going  away  of  daylight  in  the  evening,  to  the  return  of  day- 
li|^t  iu  the  morning. 

The  following  u  a  description  of  the  lighthouse  and  the  appearance  of  the  light,  by 
Mr.  DAvid  Stevenson,  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  : — 

The  lighthouse  is  in  N.  laL  69°  23'  15"  and  W.  long.  2°  23'  88"  ;  it  stands  on  the 
Dnrihem  point  of  the  Inland  of  North  Ronaldsliay,  and  by  compass  it  bears  from 
Mottl  head  of  Papa-Westra  W.  N.  W.  ^  N.,  distance  16  nautic  miles;  and  from  Start- 
Puiot  of  SanHay  Lighthouse,  S.  S.  W.  ^  W.,  distance  6^  miles. 

The  Nurth  Ronaldshay  Light  will  be  kuown  to  mariners  as  a  revolving  light,  pro- 
dodog  a  bright  flash  of  the  natural  color  once  in  every  10  seconds.  It  will  (^  visible 
all  round  the  compass.  The  lantern  is  elevated  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  light  will  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  18  nautic  miles,  and  at  lesser  dis- 
taocesi,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.      START-POINT   LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  Start- Point  Light,  which  is  6^  miles  from  North  Ronaldshay  Light,  being  at 
present  a  revolving  light,  producing  a  bright  flash  once  in  every  minute,  the  Oomniis- 
siooers  further  give  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  night  of  Friday,  the  Ut  September, 
1854,  when  the  new  revolving  light  at  North  Ronaldshay  is  to  be  exhibited,  the  pres- 
ent revolving  light  at  Start  Point  will  be  changed  to  a  fixed  light  of  the  natural 
eolur.    By  order  of  the  Board, 

ALEX.  CUNNINGUAM,  Seeretarj. 
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NAVIGATION  INTO  SPITflEAD. 

KOTICE  TO  MARIN BRS. 

Trinity  Houik,  LoNiK>iCt  3d  May,  1854. 

Pursuant  to  the  intention  expressed  in  the  Notice  from  this  House,  dated  the  5th 
ultimo,  a  floating  light- vessel  has  been  moored  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel,  near  to 
the  Warner  shoal,  and  a  light  is  now  exhibited  therefrom  every  night  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  uavigation  of  vessels  into  and  out  of  Spit- 
head  during  the  night  time. 

The  light  at  this  station  is  of  the  natural  color,  revolves,  and  shows  a  bright  flash 
once  in  every  minute,  and  the  vessel  is  moored  in  1 3  fathoms  at  low-water  spring  tides, 
with  the  following  marks  and  compass  bearings : — 

The  water  mill  at  St.  Helen's,  half  its  breadth  open  of  St  Helen's  sea-mark,  S.  W. 
^y  W«  i  W-  The  outer  end  of  Ryde  Pier,  between  the  towers  of  Osborne,  N.  W.  by  W. 
Noman's  Land  Buoy,  N.  W.  by  N.  Horse  Elbow  Buoy,  N.  E.  f  N.  Dean  Tail  Buoy, 
R  S.  E.    Bembridge  light-vessel,  S.  ^  E.  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 

INVENTION  FOR  REEFING  SAILS  OF  VESSELS. 

The  Portsmouth  Journal  says :  Mr.  Wra.  H.  Foster,  of  that  city,  has  perfected  his 
invention  for  reefing  sails,  anil  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  scientific  gentlemen  and  expe- 
rienced seamen  who  have  witnessed  its  operation.  The  yard  does  not  revolve  like 
that  which  was  tried  in  England  many  years  ago,  but  is  fastened  to  the  barrel  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  sail  is  also  attaclied  to  the  yards  in  the  old  way.  It  works  en- 
tirely upon  the  principle  of  the  pulley.  It  is  simple,  but  exceedingly  ingenious.  The 
weight  of  the  topsail  yard,  in  being  lowered  by  loosening  the  halyards,  is  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  reefing  and  furling  of  the  sail  at  the  same  time.  A  single  hand  on  deck, 
however  incredible  it  may  seem,  is  enabled  to  take  in  each  reef,  even  to  close  reef, 
and  furl  any  sail  in  less  time  than  a  siugle  minute. 

LIGHTHOUSE  AT  WINTERTON. 

NOTICE   TO   MABINEBS. 

Trinity  IIousk, London,  May  4, 1854. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  lighthouse  at  Winter- 
ton  more  distinctly  visible  from  vessels  at  sea  during  the  daytime,  the  tower  is  about 
to  be  colored  red.    The  buildings  around  it  will  continue  tohiie,  as  they  are  at  present. 

By  order,  J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 

MYSTERIES  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

A  paper  containing  the  results  of  various  observations  made  in  the  coast  survoy  by 

A.  D.  Bache,  was  read  before  the  Scientific  Association  at  its  late  session  in  Washington. 

Among  other  interesting  passages  was  one  relating  to  the  shape  of  the  floor  or  bottom 

of  the  ocean,  showing  that  some  extraordinary  depressions  exist  along  our  own  coast. 

The  following  outline  of  the  remarks  upon  this  subject  is  quoted  from  the  National 

Intelligencer ; — 

For  instance,  on  the  seaward  line  abreast  of  Charleston,  from  the  shore  to  sixty  miles 
out,  the  depth  increases  pretty  gradually,  till  at  that  distance  it  has  acquired  a  depth 
of  one  hundred^fathoms.     But  it  soon  deepens  with  great  rapidity,  as  if  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain, "until  at  about  eighty  miles  out  the  ocean  bottom  is  more  than  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fathoms  from  the  surface.    This  continues  forward  less  than  ten  miles, 
when  the  depth  as  suddenly  decreases  to  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  tifty  fathoms, 
which  80  goes  on  only  a  few  miles,  when  it  again  deepens  to  about  five  hundred  fathoms, 
with  subsequent  fluctuations.      There  is,  therefore,  a  submerged  mountain  peak  or 
ridge  between  these  points,  of  a  truly  remarkable  character.    The  differences  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  vary  almost  precisely  according  to  the  change  of  contour  of 
the  tM)ttom,  showing  that  the  temperature  at  great  depths  is  much  modified  by  the 
propinquity  of  the  ocean's  bed.     It  appears  that  the  Gull  Stream,  whilst  certainly  not 
guperficial,  does  not  run  to  the  bottom,  for  off  Cape  Fiorida,  at  twelve  hundred  fathoms, 
jj^e  water   in  summer  is  of  a  temperature  ot  38°  Fahrenheit,  a  degree  below  the 
i^^erage  Winter  temperature  mach  further  north. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 

RAILROAD  STOCKS  HELD  BY  FOREICIVERS. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  tables  comftianicaied  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  amount  of  AmericaQ 
aecarities  held  by  forei^erii  ou  the  80th  of  June,  1853 : — 

Fr«m  returns  made,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  their  own  officers,  (222  railroads :) — 

Capital  authorized 1880,201,100 

CapiUl  paid  in 268,750,422 

Capital  held  by  foreigners.. 7,044,026 

Bonds  outstanding 143,958,868 

Bonds  held  by  foreigners 36.125,172    " 

Total  of  capital  paid  in  and  bonds  outstanding 400,709.290 

Total  of  capital  and  bonds  held  by  foreigners 43,169,777 

Returns  from  22  other  railroad  companies,  part  obtained  from  the  American  Rail' 
fotdJo^tmalf  and  part  obtained  from  brokers: — 

Capital  paid  in $53.1'I8,546 

Bouds  outstanding 26,151,684 

Sopposing  the  proportion  of  capital  stock  and  bonds  held  by  foreigners  in  thc8« 
companies  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  companies  from  which  returns  have  been  directly 
received,  we  have  the  following  results: — 

Capital  paid  in $309,893,967 

Capital  held  by  foreigners 8,025,990 

Bonds  outstanding 170,111,552 

Bonds  held  by  foreigners 43,888,752 

Total  of  capital  paid  in  and  bonds  outstanding 480,005,519 

Total  of  capital  and  bonds  held  by  foreigners 51,914,742 

THE  RAILROADS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TORE. 

Id  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  May,  1854,  (vol.  xxx.,  pp.  681-8,)  wc  published 
▼ery  complete  tabular  statements  of  operations  of  all  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  year  1853,  carefully  compiled  for  our  magazine  from  the  annual  reports  made 
to  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  We  are  now  indebted  to  William  J.  MoAlpine,  Esq., 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  for  an  official  copy  of  his  Report  on  the  Railroads  of  the 
State  ol  New  York,  for  the  year  1858.  It  is  a  very  able,  full,  and  complete  document. 
The  manner  adopted  by  Mr.  McAlpixe  of  preparing  tUese  tables,  furnii^hes  the  means 
of  detecting  many  of  the  errors;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  publication  of  the  errors 
Will  be  found  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  inducing  more  care  in  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  hereafter. 

We  will  now  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  MgAlpine8  admirable  abstract  of  the  re- 
port, which  covers  424  octavo  pages,  and  in  u  future  number  of  the  Mcrcftantu'  Maga- 
nne  we  shall  give  the  most  important  tabular  statements  of  the  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferent roads  in  the  Stat«. 

The  length  of  all  the  railroads  in  operation  in  the  Stato  is miles.  2,432 

The  length  of  railroads  laid  is  about 2,497 

The  letigth  of  double  track  in  addition  to  the  above  is 664 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  use  is No.  586 

The  number  of  passenger  cars  in  use  is 834 

llie  number  of  baggage  and  freight  cars  in  use  is 6,895 

The  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  is  about miles.        6,504,963 

The  number  of  miles  run  by  freight  trains  is 4,227,807 

Totaloamberornuleimii 10,822,770 
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The  whole  number  of  miles  traveled  by  the  paraengers  is  about 

The  whole  number  of  miles  each  tun  of  freight  was  moved,  or  the 
number  of  tons  moved  one  mile,  is 


531,672,298 
246,554.492 


The  capiUl  stock  of  which  is  about fl  12.038,1 81  46 

The  capital  stock  paid  in  is  about 61,238,829  22 

The  amount  of  funded  and  floating  debt  is 69,66V»,478  88 

The  -amount  paid  for  construction  and  equipment  is 1 17,707,620  58 

The  average  distance  which  each  passenger  traveled  would  appear,  from  the  footing 
of  the  report,  to  be  44^  miles,  and  the  average  distance  which  each  ton  of  freight  was 
moved  would  appear  to  be  65^  miles.  But  these  average  distances  should  be  slighUj 
increased,  in  consequuence  of  a  portion  of  the  passengers  and  freight  being  carried  uver 
two  or  more  roads,  and  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  freight  being  in  thos« 
cases  reported  on  each  road.  Twenty-three  railroad  corporations  have  made  full  re- 
ports, from  which  the  following  statements  are  made : — 


The  length  of  railroads  is miles. 

The  capital  stock  as  per  charter 

"  "      subscribed 

"  "      paid  in 

The  amount  of  funded  debt  is 

The  amount  of  floating  debt 

The  amount  expended  in  grading  and  bridging 

The  amount  expended  on  superstructure 

The  amount  expendod  in  station  buildings 

The  amount  expended  in  engine  houses  and  machine  shops 

The  amount  expended  for  land  damages  and  fences 

The  amount  expended  for  engineering  and  agencies 

The  amount  expended  for  locomotives  and  cars 

The  total  amount  expended  in  construction  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing grading  and  superstructure 

The  total  amount  expended  in  construction  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing grading  and  superstructure,  during  the  year 

The  whole  length  of  road  is miles. 

The  whole  length  of  second  track  laid  on  the  above  is 

The  number  of  locomotives 

Number  of  passenger  and  emigrant  cars 

Number  of  baggage  and  freight  cars 

Miles  run  by  the  passenger  trains  for  the  year 

Passengers  carried  in  the  cars,  as  reported* 

The  number  of  miles  traveled  by  all  the  passengers 

Number  of  miles  run  by  the  freight  trains 

Miles  of  movement  of  the  freight 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  (17  roads  only  reporting  this  item) 

Charged  to  passenger  business $874,895  50 

**         freight  business 606,89»  08 


The  cost  of  repairs  of  machinery  on  18  roads  reporting  is 

Charged  to  passenger  business |817,570  51 

**  freight  business 564,77 1  36 


The  cost  of  operating  on  19  roads  reporting  is, 

Charged  to  passenger  business 

**         freight  business , 


The  receipts  on  19  roads  reporting  are: — 

From  passengers 

freight 

other  sources 


$2,155,597  92 
1,945,990  64 


$6,799,953  82 

5,890,638   10 

602,298  46 


2,103 

$54,748,800  00 

50,187,268  03 

47.430,865  04 

43.346,781   27 

7,111,590  64 

36,457,962  75 

7,681,097  75 

8,214,424  73 

1,209,205  76 

7,781,299  73 

3,254,501   64 

9,686,520  77 

95,466,248  59 

19,130,411  44 

2,093 

554 

490 

595 

5.888 

^,234.963 

2.841,147 

897,272,298 

8,664.807 

219,454,492 

$1,447,876  66 


1,403,154  81 


4,159,310  61 


13.292,890  88 


*  The  actual  number  of  naireogers  carried  ii  contiderablj  less  than  the  number  above  stated. 
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Hie  pftjmeDts,  other  thao  for  oonstraction,  oa  19  roads  were : — 

Per  truwportation f6,4l8,187  71 

For  interest  od  debts 2,644,253  68 

Fordindenda 2,217.636  04 

111,279,976  88 

The  average  cost  of  <^Dstniction  and  equipment  per  mile  of  road  of  those  railroads 
which  have  reported  these  items,  has  been  as  follows : — 

For  graduation,  masonry,  and  bridges  for  2,066  miles $17,162  61 

Saperstructare,  including  iron,  for  do. 1 1,916  61 

StattoQ  baikJings  for  da •  1,666  87 

E^^ine  bouses  and  machine  shops  for  do 686  29 

Land  aod  fencing  for  do 8,75 1  80 

Total  expense  per  mile  of  construction  and  equipment  for  2,106  miles 

of  road 46,091  84 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  single  track : — 

For  graduattoo,  masonry,  and  bridges  for  2,663  miles $13,816  04 

Saperstroetore,  including  iron,  for  do 9,244  80 

Station  bnildings  for  do. 1,207  00 

Eogine  houses  and  machine  shops  for  do *! 450  96 

land  and  fencing  for  do 2.922  00 

All  expenses  of  construction  aod  equipment  for  2,728  miles 85,059  82 

The  number  of  locomotives  on  2,076  miles  is  one  to  4^-  miles  of  road. 
"  passenger  cars         **  "  •      4^r  ** 

«*  freight  cars  «  «         0  88-100  •* 

The  average  mileage  of  the  passengers  for  each  mile  run  by  the  trains,  76.  The 
tTerage  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  is  nearly  48^  miles.  The  average  speed 
of  the  express  trains  when  in  motion  is  40  miles  per  hour.  The  average  number  of 
tons  of  freight  for  each  mile  run  by  the  trains  is  62.  The  average  distance  each  ton 
of  freight  was  moved  is  72^  miles.  The  avenge  speed  of  the  freight  trains  when  in 
motion  is  1 6  miles  per  hour.  The  average  weight  of  the  freight  Uains,  exclusive  of 
tb  frsight  carried,  is  160  tons. 

The  roads  reporting  the  amount  of  freight  carried  show  an  aggregate  of  2,881,886 
too8  passing  over  those  roads,  but  as  the  same  freight  is  frequently  carried  over  two 
or  more  cunnecttog  roads,  on  each  of  which  it  is  reported,  the  footing  of  these  several 
ttiuHiots  does  not  show  the  true  aggregate  of  the  tonnage  carried.  As  near  as  can  be 
axertained.  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  tons  of  freight  were  carried  on  all  the 
nulroads  of  the  State. 

The  reports  furnish  the  number  of  tons  of  each  classification  of  freight  carried,  but 
u  the  aggregate  returns  must  necessarily  contain  the  errors  above  mentioned,  these 
>9^egates  are  only  useful  |o  show  the  proportions  of  each  description  of  freight  ship- 
{^  which  are  nearly  as  follow : — 

Tlie  tonnage  of  the  product  of  the  forest  is  4  pef  cent  of  the  whole  tonnage ;  product 
of  aniaials,  20  per  cent;  vegetable  food,  22  per  cent;  other  agricultural  products,  4 
pCTcent;  manufactures,  12  percent;  merchandise,  1 1  per  cent;  unclassified  articles, 
n  percent 

TBK  AVXaiOB  COST  OF  MAINTENANGB  OP  WAY  PER  MILB  Or  ROAa 

Charged  to  the  bu»iinets  of 

Pasaeng^rt.  Preigbu 

For  repairs  of  road-bed $874  31  $259  61 

For  repairs  of  buildings 22  87  17  62 

For  repairs  of  fences 1 1  88  6  88 

Fortaxes 46  87  88  76 

All  expenses  of  maintenance  of  way $455  48  $822  81 

For  all  expenses,  both  passengers  and  freight,  $699  12. 

TBI  AVEBAQB  COST  OF   BEPAIES  OF  MACBINXRT  PER  MILB  RUN  BT  THE  TRAINS. 

Cents.  Cents. 

For  repairs  of  engines 8.78  7.70 

For  repairs  of  cars 6.07  7.80 

For  repairs  of  tools 0.64  0.70 

For  oil  and  waste 0.97  1.10 

For  all  repaira  of  maehkiery *••      16.46  16.80 
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THE  ATIKAOX   008T  OF  mXPAlBS  Or  MACHINXRT  PKR   PASI^SEm  A2II>  FEE  TOIT   OF 

FEEienT   CARRIED   ONX   MILE. 

Mills.  Mills. 

For  repairs  of  engine^ l.IO  1.20 

For  repairs  of  cars 0.80  1.20 

For  repairs  of  tools ,0.10  0.10 

For  oil  ami  waste 0.1 1  O.IO 

For  uU  repairs  of  macbiaerj 2.11  2.60 

TBS  AVERAGE  COST  OF  OPKRATINO  THE  ROADS  PER  MILE  RUN  BT  TBE  TRAINS. 

CharKcd  to  the  busfsen  of 

Pai'WiiKera.  Freii<hU 

Cents.  Cent9. 

For  oflfice  expenses,  staiionerj O.VO  l.fO 

Agents  and  clerks 4. SO  6.09 

Labor,  loadioff  and  unloading 9. S3 

Porters,  waicbmen,  and  switchmen 2.60  2.81 

Wood  and  water  station  attendance 0.92^        •  0.19 

Conductors,  baggage,  and  brakemeiv 6.86  6.10 

Enginemen  and  firemen 6.00  6.10 

Fuel — coet,  and  labor  of  preparing 13.66  16.50 

Oil  and  waste  ibr  engines 1.88  2.24 

Oil  and  waste  ibr  cars 0.69  l.SO 

Loss  and  damage  to  goods  and  baggage 0. 67  1 . 80 

Damages  for  injuries  to  persons 1.20  0.2? 

Damages  to  property  and  cattle 0.48  0.44 

General  superintendence 1.20  1.88 

Gootingencfces 4.60  8.0O 

All  expenses  of  operating 42.80  67. 6T 

THE  SAME  PER   PASBEIIGXR  AND   PER  TON  CARRISB  ONE  MILE. 

Mills.  MillSb 

For  office  expenses  and  stationery 6.10  6.20 

Agents  and  clerks 6.64  0.9O 

Labor,  loading  and  unloading 1.60 

Porters^  switchmen,  and  watchmen 6.84  6.80 

Wood  aad  water  station  atkendaace 6.10  O.IO 

Conductors,  baggage,  and  brakemen 0. 64  1 .00 

Engine  and  ikemeD 0.64  1.60 

Fuel — cost,  and  labor  of  preparing 1.70  2.60 

Oil  and  waste  for  engines 0.23  6.80 

Oil  and  waste  for  cars 0.10  6.20 

Loss  and  damage  to  goods  and  baggage 0.10  0.20, 

Damages  £iir  injuries  to  persons 0.S2  0.0& 

Damages  to  property  and  cattle 0.06  O.IO 

General  superiutendence 0.17  0.20 

Contingencies 0.62  0.65 

All  expenses  of  operating 6.66  9.20 

The  aveiage  receipts  per  mile  of  read,  art  as  follows : — 

From  missenger^.. 18,276  7S 

"     Freight    2,888  40 

"     Other  sourcesw 289  70 

6,898  8a 
The  reeeipta  per  mils  run  by  the  trains  are  as  follows : — 

From  passengers ^l  84 

Freight I  78 

Passengers,  freight,  and  other  sources 1  66 

The  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  carried,  was 1.76  cent*. 

**  too  uf  freight  carried  one  inile. •• 2.8       ** 


u 
a 


_  « 
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By  com  paring  the  foreKoiog  average  expenses  with  those  furnished  in  the  last  report, 

ii  vill  he  ob^terved  that  the  cosit  of  the  repairs  of  the  track  per  mile  of  road,  exceeds 

that  of  the  preceding  jear  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  but  |hat  tlie  repairs  of  inacliinery  per 

mile  niD  by  the  trains  U  about  the  same.    The  better  condition  of  the  track  has  pre- 

Tented  the  expense  for  repairs  of  machinery  from  increa^in^  with  the  increased  rates 

of  fpeed  which  are  now  adopted.    The  expenses  of  operating  tlie  roads  have  increased 

about  twenty  per  cent  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  the  increased  speed 

of  (he  trains,  and  to  the  Iiii^her  price  of  labor. 

The  following  statements,  which  are  exhihiteil  by  the  tables,  will  show  how  widely 
the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  various  roads  differ  from  each  other: — 

Highest. 

Cost  of  graduation  and  masonry per  mile.  $35,099  ;>S 

Superstructure 25,218  02  6,040  14  11.916  61 

Ltnd  and  fences 6,448  93  1,080  28  3,760  80 

Can«traction  and  equipment 81.812  16  16.848  98  45.09184 

Oraduation  and  masonry,  single  track 21,507  70  5,200  62      

Superstructure,  da 12,160  60  4.896  82      

land  and  fseces.  do 6,573  76  1,140  23      

Construction  and  equipment,  do 60,13168  16,040  41      


T/Owcst.  Aroragfi. 

?5,640  57  $17,162  61 


Hifrhest. 
cents. 
81.39 
66.39 
26.67 
27.68 
72.69 
226.79 


Maintenance  of  way  per  mile  run  by  passenger  trains. 

freight 

Repairs  of  machinery  per  mile,  passenger  trains 

"  "        freight  ••      

Operating  machinery  per  mile,  passenger  trains. 

-       freight  "     

Repairs  of  machinery  per  mile  run  by  passenger  t'rns 

Hepairs  of  enginea 14.44 

"         cars 9.29 

\       tools 1.69 

Bj  freight  trains,  repairs  of  engines 17.68 

cars 18.02 

"  "  tools     0.85 


Lowest, 
cents. 

10.98 

8.06 

4.81 

7.98 

22.48 

80.12 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.27 

0.70 

0.03 

1.69 

2.64 

0.16 


Average, 
cents. 

• . .  •  • 


COST  or  OPXSATINO,   rx&   MILE   BUN   BT   TBAIN3. 

Highest.         Lowest.     Average* 
cents.  cents.  cents. 

Pisienger  agents 10.86  1.17  4.30 

Foel 29.16  3.89  13.60 

Conductors,  etc .' 10.49  0.86  6.00 

Eoginemen. 8.88  2.96  5.00 

Freight  agents. 67.86  1.84  6.66 

Foe) 62.76  6.68  16.60 

CwxJoctors.  etc 48.12  8.06  6.10 

Eoginemen 40.12  2.76  6.10 

To  obtain  an  accurate  average,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reject  some  of  the  lowest 
results,  and  such  of  the  reports  as  appeared  to  be  evidently  erroneous. 

The  tables,  in  some  cases^  chow  pretty  plainly  that  these  errors  arc  caused  either 
bj  carelessness  or  design,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expense  of  some 
particular  item. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  cars,  as  reported  by  20  roads, 

was 6,172,164 

The  number  of  miles  traveled 890,677,288 

Tbe  whole  number  of  passengers  injured 19 

Of  whom  were  killed 11 

Tbe  whole  number  of  employees  injured 97 

Of  whom  were  killed 56 

Tbe  whole  number  of  others  injured 90 

Of  whom  were  killed 67 

Making  tbe  total  number  injured 20t 

Of  whom  were  killed. ISO 
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One  passeng^er  was  killed  for  e^ery  85,516,116  miles  traveled,  and  one  passei^fer 
was  injured  for  every  48,834,660  miles  traveled. 

The  classificatioD  of  these  accidents  is  as  follows  ;•— 

Panengert.       Employeet.  Otbera. 

Killed,  lojired.  KUU  li^urwl.  KU*d.   lofd. 

Jumping  on  or  off  trains  while  in  motion. ..          6           1  9  4 

Fell  or  I  hrown  from  the  trains 8          1  16  7 

Collision  of  trains 2          6  7  7 

Trains  thrown  from  the  track ..           1  6  6         ..         •• 

Run  over  while  walking  or  standing  on  the 

track 9  1         46         16 

Collisions  at  road  crossins^s ..         ..  1  ..           8           2 

At  work  on,  or  standing  by  trains 4  14          1           S 

Standing  on  platform 1         ..  2 

Defective  machinery ..         ..  8  2          4           2 

Other  accidents 1  2          6          1 


11  8        57        42        66         23 


The  whole  number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  cars  on  20  railroads,  was  8,174,368 

The  number  of  miles  traveled 897,272,298 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  injured 19 

Of  whom  were  killed 11 

The  whole  number  of  employees  injured 97 

Of  whom  were  killed 66 

The  whole  number  of  others  injured 98 

Of  whom  were  killed 70 

Making  the  total  number  injured 209 

Of  whom  were  killed 187 

One  passenger  was  killed  for  every  36,115,663  miles  traveled,  and  one  passenger 
was  injured  for  every  49,669,037  miles  traveled. 

The  classification  of  these  accidents  is  as  follows : — 

Killed.  iDjared. 

Jumping  on  or  off  trains  in  motion 14  5 

Fell  or  thrown  from  trains. 19  8 

Collisions  of  trains 9  18 

Trains  thrown  off  the  track 5  6 

Run  over  while  walking,  standing,  or  lying  on  the  track 67  17 

Collisions  with  vehicles  at  road  crossings 10  2 

At  work  on,  or  standing  by  trains 6  16 

Standing  on  platforms 8 

Defective  machinery 7  4 

Other  accident-i 7  8 

TotoL 136        78 

It  will  be  observed  how  few  accidents  have  occurred  to  passengers  from  causes  be- 
yond their  own  control  One  passenger  was  killed  from  such  causes  for  every 
198,636,149  miles  traveled,  and  one  passenger  injured  for  every  66,212,050  miles 
traveled.  Twenty-one  per  cent  only  of  the  accidents  causing  death,  and  thirty-three 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  not  causing  death  to  the  employees,  were  from  causes  beyond 
their  control.  By  a  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  accidents  and  miles  traveled  in  1862 
with  that  of  1S53,  it  will  be  observed  that  during  the  last  year  the  passengers  traveled 
nearly  three  times  the  distance  traveled  in  the  former  year  before  meeting  with  an 
accident  causing  death,  and  one  quarter  farther  before  meeting  with  an  accident  not 
resulting  in  death.  These  evidences  of  the  increased  safety  of  railroad  traveling,  both 
to  the  passenger  and  the  workman,  will  be  as  gratifying  to  the  passengers  of  railroads 
as  they  are  to  the  public,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  speed  of  trains 
has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  better  condition  in  which  the  track  and  machinery  are  now 
maintained,  and  partly  to  the  ob^rvance  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  travelers, 
and  to  the  exercise  pf  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and  workmen. 
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BATES  OF  TRANSPORTATION  ON  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS. 

A  ooiTe9pi>ndeQt  of  the  Toledo  Bliide  states  that  there  exist  great  errors  of  opinioo 
and  action  in  reference  to  the  value  of  these  modes  of  conveyance.  For  passengere, 
the  railroiad  has  no  rival  in  the  canal ;  and  for  the  transportation  of  roost  kinds  of 
betvj  freight,  the  canal  is  not  less  pre-eminent  over  the  railroad.  One  great  cause 
of  error  lies  in  the  fact,  now  becoming  apparent  among  weil-iuformed  railroad  men, 
that  many  of  our  railroads,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  great  show  of  business,  have 
earned  freights  at  a  loss.  This  is  notorious  in  reference  to  the  Northern  Railroad  be« 
tveeo  Ogdensburg  and  Rouse's  Point,  and  of  the  connected  lines  thence  to  Boston. 
The  through  freights  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  have,  undoubtedly,  been 
below  the  cost  to  the  company. 

The  following  are  the  rates,  according  to  the  New  York  State  Engineer,  Mr. 
XcAlpin,  of  transportation  between  the  seaboard  and  the  West,  by  the  various  rail- 
roids  and  water  lines  as  now  used  : — 


FROM   NEW  TORE. 

FIB  TON  OF  2,000  POUNDS  PER  MILE. 

Mills. 

Hodioo  River 7 

Brie  Canal 11 

Western  lakes,  short  voyage 10 

Western  lakes,  long  voyage 6 

I^ew  York  <&  Erie  Railroad 24 

Hudson  River  Railroad 81 

New  York  Central  Railroad 34 

Western  Railroad  from  Buffalo  to 

Ohicigo — average 25 

FROM   MEW  ORLEANS. 

JJjsissippi  River  [lowerl 6 

MissiBsippi  River  [upper] ........  9 

Ohio  Canal 10 

Wihish  «fe  Erie  Canal 19 

Dliiiois  Canal 14 

flHoois  River    12 


FROM  BOSTON. 
PER  TON  OF  2,000  POUNDS  PER  MILE. 

Mills. 


New  England  Railroad,  from  Bos- 
ton to  Rouse's  Point 

Northern,  Rouse's  Point  to  Ogdens- 
burg  

Lower  Ontario'  &  Welland  Canal  . 

Western  Road,  Boston  to  Albany. 

FROM    QUEBEa 

St.  Lawrence  River  A  Canals 


27 

20 

7 

28 


FROM   PHILADELPHIA. 


Pftnnpylvania  Canal  to  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  estimated. . . . 
Ohio  River 


FROM   BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


24 

86 

8 


SO 


The  charge  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  is  probably  based  on  information  ob- 
tiioed  of  the  business  of  1862. 

Mr.  McAlpin,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  says  that  his  full 
wamination  of  the  subject  of  railroad  and  canal  transportation  **  resulted  in  showing 
tMt  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  Central  and  Erie  roads  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  when  its  enhirgement  is  completed,  while  their  capacity  was  less  than 
opefoorth  as  great ;  and  also,  that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  these  roads  was  three 
wDcs  that' of  the  Canal,  and  the  charges  more  than  double.'* 

His  condasioo  is,  that  railroads  are  not  rivals  of  canals  in  the  carriage  of  freight, 
hat toxiliaries,  giving  them  more  freight  than  they  take  away;  and  that  no  line  of 
fWway  is  better  located  for  a  paying  business,  other  things  being  equal,  than  in  the 
oeigbborhood  of  a  canaL 


THE  CiNALS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

NCMBSa  I. 
PROGRESS  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Wm.  J.  McAlpine,  Esq.,  who  retired  from  the  oflSce  of 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  at  the  close  of  1863,  is  a  document  of  more  than  ordi- 
■try  interest^  furnishing,  as  it  does,  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  public  works  of  New  York, 
their  paat  history,  their  present  condition,  and  the  effects  of  their  completion.  The  re- 
port is  at  once  systematic,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  and  we  propose  in  the  present 
>od  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Merckantt^  Magazinet  to  embody  under  general  heads, 
ti^  snbstanoe  of  the  report,  adopting  the  facts  and  generally  the  language  of  the  au- 
tkr.    We  begio  with  the  progress  of  internal  improtsmsnst  m  new  torx. 
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The  canalfi  of  Uiis  State  have  mostly  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
government,  and  the  rnilroada  by  private  capital,  aided  in  some  instances  by  loans 
and  donatiuns  from  the  government  Thepe  wcrks  are  more  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
ti*nt  than  for  th«  natural  obntHcIes  overcome,  and  required  in  their  execution  more 
ability  from  their  financial  than  from  their  engineering  managers.  The  latter  have,  in 
mo!»t  cases,  been  restrained  by  the  Airmer  from  expenditures  for  any  purpose  not  de- 
manded by  the  miNtt  rigid  utility,  and  hence  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
those  exhibitions  of  eugiuoering  talent  which  have  distinguished  the  profession  in  other 
countries. 

The  State  works,  especially,  have  been  constructed  with  an  economy  of  expendi- 
ture that  is  hardly  credited  by  the  engineers  of  Europe.  In  some  instances  this  econ- 
omy has  been  carried  tu  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  works  to  be  re-built  in  a 
more  permanent  manner.  Yet  this  policy  has  seldom  proved  iyjudicious,  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  works  lessened  the  cost  of  those  subsequently  built,  by  facili- 
tating the  tran!«))4»rtation  of  the  materials  used,  and  by  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  denumetruting  the  value  of  the  improvement. 

The  State  works  oxhihit  the  best  specimens  of  the  construction  of  earthen  banks  for 
the  n>t(iition  of  water,  and  of  well  arranged  and  durable  masonry,  which  are  to  be 
fount!  in  the  w<trld.  In  this  respect,  the  enlarged  Erie  Canal  and  the  Cruton  Aqueduct, 
(built  by  the  City  of  New  Yoik,)  surpass  any  similar  undertakings  in  the  judicious  per- 
nianonoy  of  their  various  works. 

The  works  of  the  Delawaie  and  Hudson  Canal,  built  by  an  incorporated  company, 
and  th(»so  of  the  Chenango  Canal,  built  by  the  State,  furni^h  the  must  favorable  speci> 
mens  of  a  rigidly  economical  application  uf  expenditure  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
tile  respective  crises. 

The  railrt»ails  of  Now  York  State  show  every  variety  of  construction,  from  that 
which  involved  the  largest  expemliture.to  that  which  was  executed  with  the  most  rigid 
economy.  The  fttrmer  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  pr<.»gressive  improvements  which 
have  been  mside  in  the  Ctuislruclion  of  this  species  ofiuiernal  improvement  The  en- 
gineers ()f  this  country  began  the  construction  of  railroads  by  following  the  plans  laid 
down  by  their  Euro}H.'an  brethren  ;  as  the  latter  had  unlimited  command  of  capital,  so 
li>og  as  their  plans  were  followed  in  this  country  the  pn^gress  of  the  railroad  system 
was  com}mratively  slow,  because  capital  could  not  be  obtained,  and  roads  thus  con- 
structed were  not  remunerative. 

The  AUmuv  and  Scheuect^uly  Railnuid,  in  New  York  State,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  in  Maryland,  were  commenced  on  these  expens^ive  plans,  copied  mainly  from  those 
of  the  Livei^xHtl  and  Manchester  Road,  in  En>;iand.  The  substitution  of  a  gravel  road 
btnl  and  WiHHien  cross-ties  for  the  eX(H*nsive  foundation'^  of  McAdamized  ^toDe,  timber, 
and  cr\^<-ties  of  the  EngH>h  rxuds.  is  due  to  an  engineer  of  this  State.  This  substitu- 
tion has  oausis)  a  radical  chancre  in  the  system  of  railroad  construction,  not  only  in  this 
0\»uniry  but  in  Kart>|>e,  The  railroads  o't  New  York  now  furnish  the  beet  specimens 
of  largt*  WiKxlon  bridges,  loctuuotives.  engines,  and  cars,  and  we  hope  soon  lo  be  able 
al:^)  ton.HXM'd  it»e  successful  applicaiiin  of  wire  susp«>usion  briilges  to  railroad  pnr- 
jwi*s»  wliioh  has  U'en  pnniouncrd  in; practicable  by  Kuro|iean  engineers. 

The  rrvjtvt  of  imprvning  the  uavi^atii>n  ot  the  Mohawk, and  extending  a^waterline 
acrv>ss  thr  |SMtag\'  to  lake  0:i:ju-k\  atU:kOtexi  the  attention  of  the  public  men  of  this 
S;ate  a:  a  very  eaily  day. 

Tr.e  cv^;  of  iraus}HViatK«  of  fur»  and  iho  Indian  supplies  between  the  interior  lakes 
and  :he  Hjd^i^'n  was  alludtsl  t*>  b\  the  survexvM-  gtccrul  in  l"i4.  and  ibe  improTe- 
n^.<rt.  Vf  r.'cAr.s  of  a  c,iVA\  of  th**  rap.o*  o*'  ihe  Mohiwk.  by  ibe  *:ovrnx>r  m  17«>S. 

Ir.r.*<f\-ijk;<ly  after  the  K*v^vu;,s<:  this  ^li^j^v;  was  apiia  br^'U^U  f.rwArd.  In  11S4 
a  plan  .vr  uaj^ning  the  M^^«k  was  pr\^jvx!^  to  the  Le4S>lal-re.  aai  in  17? I  they 
d.jyv'Uxi  survt-\*  ;u.o  e>ti:val«rs  ;o  l>*  r.-iJe  tor  b-f.Jir^  ci-'-Al*  acrv^s*  :he  j>.^ta^  frx>m 
tb«  M^iivawk  to  Lake  i>n:ar:\v  and  fr^m:  the  ilud?<^  to  Lake  Cbampliis.  Tbe  <i»llow- 
irta?  y*-*!  ^^^\  oK^rur^,?  a  vv/*j\ii^y  who  b-.!:  v^Ar^j*  acJ  l.^-is  -;  lie  Litilc  Falls,  the 
0*«tta»  F*,*:*.  ai xi  at  W^wi  Ok^k.  a:  a  o.-:  of  f4vV  v\v. 

In  ^:^^^S  th*  s.:Me^*x'  cYsxrai  was  c:Tec;«\?  ;o  surtiv  a  r.-,::c  fv>r  a  canai!  from  the 
Hu^«  j*»  l-A^e  K::;^-  lU  carj^I  y<N:  var^-s  Ot-Lrirf.  m':^*  T<^rt«>:  ibt;  canal*  could 
W  Kiai<  :Hx-.;  \.\><.*ia  Lake  ^*  Latt  v>r.;A::,\  arvisi  ;L<  FaI.s  *>f  Njkirua,  and  co  a 
dirvct  r.s;;e  :*:>xu  S<n*\"*  Ki*<r  :«•  L*i«  iI.->-  Tt^sTf  \^ijr^*^ur  a  c\*cizi*s>.-c  ripened 
thai  a  <\T:.;:ri?.'^\»  c»:al.  »v  *"  v,vl:-cv:  jlAT-if,  :"^:i::::  Lijl^  L:*j<  ;.?  :1c  H.2i3s.c was  p-rac- 
tKttb*e«  and  wv^«;i  <\\t:  fj>  \\\  .>.',\ 

IW  Ijn^tKatifinr  <M*  thAi  y<ar.  I>li.  i.nrv^uvi  lii-e  o.x»-:rac:x^  <sf  tiM  Ene  Casal.  boi 
tW  war  |>rtfx«s<4  aa^  f^i^vUMr  aain  ssul  l$:«^  w^mb  a  wv  <vi 
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vho  employed  MesBn.  Broadhead,  Wright,  and  Oeddes,  to  commence  the  construction 
of  the  Erie,  and  Mr.  Garvin,  that  of  the  Champlain  Cmal.  The  following  year  the 
dimeosions  of  these  canals  were  fixed  at  forty  feet  surface  and  four  feet  depth,  with 
locks  ninety  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  estimated  cost  of  both  canals  was 
Btated  at  $7,750,000.  (The  actual  cost  was  about  |8.5oO,000.)  Work  was  commenced 
OQ  the  Erie  Canal  by  the  ceremony  of  breaking  ground,  July  4,  1817. 

In  1 8 19  the  Canal  Commissioners  appointed  Benjamin  Wrii^ht  principal,  and  Can- 
Tass  White  and  Nathan  S.  Roberts  chief  engineers.  To  Mr.  White  is  due  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  important  plans  and  details  of  the  works  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
tnd  also  the  discovery  of  the  hydraulic  cement  rocks  of  Onondaga,  which  have  con- 
tmued  to  furnish  the  supply  of  that  article  for  the  State  works.  A  portion  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  also  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  was  open  for  nav- 
igatinn  in  the  fall  of  1619,  and  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  18*26. 

In  1825  tlie  Legislature  directed  the  construction  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  and  the 
Oswego  Canals,  and  surveys  for  fifteen  other  canals,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  Oswego  Canal  was  completed  in  1S28,  and  the  Cayuga 
ind  Seneca  in  1329^ 

In  18:29  the  construction  of  the  Chemung  and  Crooked  Lake  Canals  was  authorized. 
The  former  was  completed  in  1838,  and  the  latter  in  1836,  under  the  direction  of 
Holmes  Hutchinson,  as  chief  engineer. 

The  construction  of  the  Chenango  Canal  was  commenced  in  1833,  and  completed  in 
1837,  under  the  charge  of  John  B.  Jervis,  as  chief  engineer.  The  Black  River  and  the 
Oeoesee  Valley  Canals  were  commenced  in  1836.  The  two  last  named  works  are  yet 
unfioished. 

In  1825  the  Canal  Commissioners  stated  that  "  the  great  press  of  business  on  the 
eastern  end,  before  long,  will  exclude  packet  (passenger)  boats  from  this  section  of 
the  canal."  ♦  *  ♦  "  and  it  is  presumed  that  Uie  experience  of  two  or  three  years 
more  will  satisfy  the  public  that  it  would  be  proper  to  commence  the  construction  of 
another  parallel  canal  <m  the  eastern  section." 

The  Legislature  of  1834  passed  an  act  directing  double  locks  to  Ve  constructed  east 
of  Syracuse,  and  in  the  following  year  directed  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  for 
iti  whole  extent. 

The  Canal  Board  determined  the  dimensions  of  the  enlarged  canal  at  seventy  feet 
eurfsce  and  seven  feet  depth,  with  locks  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long  and  eigh- 
teen feet  wide. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  1836  and  prosecuted  until  1812,  when  the  embarrassed 
coodition  of  the  treasury  and  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  induced  the  Legis- 
lature to  direct  a  suspension  of  the  work.  A  small  amount  of  work  has  been  per- 
fiinned  annually  since  that  date,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  use  structures 
tod  portions  of  the  canals  which  had  been  nearly  completed  previous  to  1842,  and 
those  which  were  necessary  to  replace  the  decayed  sturctures,  and  those  portions  of 
the  canal  the  navigation  of  which  was  most  embarrassed. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  in  1823,  and  the  work 
was  commenced  in  1825,  and  completed  in  1830.  The  canal  is  one  hundred  and  eight 
miles  long,  and  as  originally  constructed  had  a  surface  width  of  forty  feet  and  a  depth 
of  three  feet,  with  locks  seventy -six  feet  long  and  eight-and  a- half  feet  wide.  Its  di- 
mensions were  enlarged  in  1848,  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  boats  of  nearly  three  times 
the  tonnage  of  those  first  built* 

In  1827  tlie  Legislature  loaned  the  company  (500,000,  and  in  1829  $300,000  to  aid 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Mr.  Wright  was,  at  first,  the  chief  engineer,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Jervis. 

The  Legislature,  in  1825,  directed  William  Campbell,  who  was  afterwards  surveyor 
general,  '*  lo  locate  and  survey  a  good  road  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  through 
the  toQihem  tier  of  counties.*' 

In  1826  the  Legislature  gave  the  first  charter  for  a  railroad  from  Albany  to  Schenec- 
tady, seventeen  miles  long,  ^vhich  was  completed  in  1830,  by  John  B.  Jervis,  as  chief 
eoguieer. 

In  1829,  Dewitt  Clinton,  Jr.,  published  a  pamphlet  giving  a  sketch  of  the  route  for 
a  railway  to  connect  tlie  navigaole  waters  of  Ne^  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi  ^na, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  with  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  route  started 
from  Piermont,  on  the  Hudson  Uiver,  followed  nearly  on  the  line  on  which  the  New 

*  Tikia  was  elfocted  at  a  cost  of  93,500,000,  and  a  ssTlag  of  one-half  the  expense  of  traoaportation. 
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York  and  Erie  Railroad  has  Bince  been  built  to  the  Alleghany  River,  and  theooB 
through  Northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  to  the  junction  of  Rock  River  aod  the 
MiMissippi,  and  thence  to  Council  BlufTd  on  the  Missouri.* 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Conopany  was  chartered  in  1832,  and  a  sunrejof 
the  road  made  by  Mr.  Clinton  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government  Another 
survey  was  made  in  1834,  by  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  goveroment 
In  1886  the  Legislature  loaned  the  company  $3,000,000,  which  sum  was  subsequently 
(in  1845)  donated  to  them.  The  work  on  the  road  was  commenced  in  1835,  but  was 
soon  Buppended.  In  1838  it  was  resumed;  very  little  was  however  accomplished  un- 
til 1845,  when  new  parties  took  ht>ld  of  it  and  opened  one*half  of  it  in  1849,  and  oo«n- 
pleted  it  to  Lake  Erie  early  in  1851.  Iluratio  A.llen  was  prominently  connected  with 
this  work  as  consulting,  and  1.  S.  Brown  as  chief  engineer,  during  its  construction. 

I'he  first  link  in  the  Central  Line  of  Railroad  was  completed  in  1880,  but  it  was 
not  until  1848  that  the  whole  line  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie  was  finieked. 
The  continuation  of  this  line  from  Albany  to  New  York  was  commenced  in  1847,  and 
completed  in  1851.  The  line  through  the  oortiiem  part  of  this  State  was  completed 
in  1 850.  The  other  railroads  of  the  State  are  generally  tributaries  of  theae  main 
trunk  lines. 

In  1838  the  legislature  made  loans  to  the  Ithaca  and  Owego,  the  Canajoharie  and 
Catskill,  and  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Companies,  to  the  amount  of  $637,700, 
and  in  1840  to  the  Auburn  and  Rochester,  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  the  Tioga,  the 
Tonawanda,  the  Schenectady  and  IVoy,  and  the  Long  Island  RaiUtuid  Companies,  to 
the  amount  of  $648,000. 

By  the  last  returns  made  to  this  office  of  the  several  railroad  corporations,  and  from 
other  sources,  it  is  ascertained  that  there  has  been  expended  on  all  the  railroads  of 
this  State,  the  sum  of  $117,707,620  58,  and  that  the  number  of  miles  in  operation  is 
2,432. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  GREAT  BRTTAIir. 

nrMBKE  II. 
LAW  or   POPULATION   IN   GREAT  BEITAIX. 

The  incrense  of  population  depends  on  many  varying  elements;  but  it  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  discuss  at  any  leni^th  ^hnt  is  termed  the  Law  of  Population. 

The  increase  (>r  decrease  of  a  (people  depends  upon  the  age  of  marriage,  the  age  of 
parents  \k' hen  chil«ireu  are  U  in.  the  numbers  who  marry,  the  fertility  of  the  mar- 
ria^s,  the  duration  of  life,  and  the  activity  of  the  migration  flowing  into  or  out  of  the 
countrv.  These  influences  act  nsore  or  less  upon  each  other.  Th«  report  here  indi* 
cates  tW  iflVrt  of  a  change  in  each  element  while  the  others  remain  constant. 

1.  The  numU'rs  of  the  population  bear  a  deflnite  relation  to  the  duration  of  life,  or 
to  the  mean  lifetiive.  Thus,  if  ihe  mean  lifetime  of  a  population  is  80  years,  then  if 
the  births  are  10ii.lK)0  a  year,  and  remain  uuifurm,  the  population  will  be  80  times 
1(X\IKH\  or  S.iH»0.(XH».  Now.  the  l»irths  remaining  the  same,  let  the  lifetime  be  gradu- 
ally extended  to  40  \eapi»,  ihtn  the  p^>piilution  will  become  4,000,000 ;  or  if  the  life- 
time is  exteiidtd  to  50  yean^.  the  po)<uiatiiHi,  from  the  extension  of  life  alone,  will  rise 
hvm  thr«e  to  five  millii>i  s.  Ihe  deaths  upon  this  hypothesis,  will  be  e^aal  to  the 
births,  and  the  snnie  in  number  when  the  pt^pulation  is  five  as  when  it  is  luur  or  three 
millions.  It  is  pnlvable  that  the  mean  lifetime  of  the  great  body  of  the  populatioo 
did  increase  fn<m  the  year  18i.)l  to  1821,  when  the  inaease  of  population  was  great- 
e^t  in  Great  Biitaiiv 

S.  1  Ih?  inter vtti  fr\)m  the  birth  of  one  generation  to  the  birth  of  their  descendants  of 
the  |;cneratii4i  following.  U  ar^  al>o  a  definite  relation  to  the  number^  which  increase 
as  the  interval  is  ^hortt-iieit  Thuj^.  if  the  |.M^pnlAiicn  increases  at  the  rate  of  I.S29 
ftnnually,  and  if  th«  intervening  time  fK«m  |:eL« ration  to  generation  is  SS^  years,  it 


*  OMMMCte*!  Mf  of  rft);rt>MN  »ir-  stm  c^'mpleirtl  or  ia  rapM  fno^reas  oa  Hm  vbole  leagOi  of  the 
'  acarty  aa  Um  lkasd««cnb«4  bj  Mr.  Uiaiua. 
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wHowB  thmt  the  iiicrea«e  from  generatioQ  to  generatioa  is  65  per  cent,  or  tbat  ererj 
1,000  women  are  eacoeeded,  at  the  interval  of  SZ^  years,  by  1,668  women;  every  two 
eoaples,  male  and  female,  by  three.  If  Uie  ioterval  Is  cootracted,  and  the  increase 
from  1,000  to  1^58  takes  place  in  80  years,  the  anoual  rate  of  population  increases 
from  1^29  im  1.477  per  cent ;  and  as  we  assume  by  hypothesis  that  the  births  and 
the  lifetime  remain  the  same,  the  population  would  be  ultimately  one-niDtb  part'more 
muDeffOua  than  it  was  under  the  former  conditions.  Early  marriages  have  the  effect 
of  diorteiiiDg  the  interval  between  generations,  and  tend  in  this  way  to  increase  the 
popnlatioii. 

8.  An  iocreaae  in  the  fertilitj  of  marriages  will  evidently  cause  an  increase  in  the 
popnlatioii. 

4.  Id  ordinaij  times,  a  large  proportion  of  the  marriageable  women  of  every  coun- 
Uy  are  unmarried,  and  the  most  direct  action  on  the  population  is  produced  by  their 
Mtering  the  married  state.  Thus,  in  the  Southeastern  division,  comprising  Surrey, 
Kent»  Soeaex,  Hants,  and  Berks,  the  number  of  women  of  the  age  of  20  and  under  the 
ige  of  46,  amounted  at  the  last  censns  to  290,209,  of  whom  169,806  were  wives,  and 
120,408  were  widows  or  spinsters.  49,997  births  were  registered  in  the  same  coun- 
ties during  the  year  1850,  or  10  children  were  bom  in  1860  to  every  68  women  living 
b  1861.  Of  the  children,  46,706  were  bom  in  wedlock,  8,292  were  born  out  of  wed- 
loek;  ooDsequently,  86  wives  bore  in  the  year  ten  children,  and  of  866  unmarried 
vomen  of  the  same  age,  (20-46,)  ten  also  gave  birth  to  children.  A  change  in  the 
natrimooial  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  120,403  unmarried  women,  out  of 
the  290,209  women  at  the  child-bearing  age,  would  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  , 
nunben  of  the  population ;  and,  if  continued,  by  increasing  the  rate  of  birth  to  the 
liiing  through  successive  generations,  would  operate  on  population  like  a  rise  in  the 
lite  of  interest  on  the  increase  of  capital. 

6.  The  effect  of  migration  on  the  numbers  of  the  population  is  evident.  It  is  prob- 
•ble  that  the  emigration  of  Irish  has  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  population  in 
England,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  contributes 
lArgelj  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The  emigrants  are  a 
•elf  perpetuating  body  in  healthy  climates,  and  they  increase  faster  abroad  than  the 
general  population  at  home,  as  they  contain  an  excess  of  the  population  at  the  repro- 
ductive age;  so  that  if  their  numbers  are  added  together  it  is  certain  that  we  get.  in 
the  aggregate,  a  number  much  below  the  actual  number  of  survivors.  The  popula- 
tkin  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  nrmy,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen, 
was  21,272.187  in  1821,  and  about  27,724,849  in  1851  ;  but  in  the  interval,  2.686,747 
pereooB  emigrated,  who,  if  simply  added  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
make  the  survivors  and  descendants  of  the  races  within  the  British  isles  in  1821,  now 
(m  1861)  80,410,695. 

6.  The  numbers  of  the  population  are  increased  by  the  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  reduced  _by  the  famines,  epidemics,  and  public  calamities  affecting  the 
food,  industry,  and  life  of  the  nation.  The  pestilences  of  the  middle  ages— the  fam- 
ine, the  influenza,  and  the  cholera  of  modem  times — are  examples  of  one  class  of  these 
igencies ;  the  security  and  freedom  which  England  has  latterly  enjoyed,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  beneficent  effect  of  another  class  of  influences,  not  only  on  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  but  also  on  the  numbers  which  the  country  can  sustain  at  home  and  can 
send  aoroad  to  cultivate,  possess,  and  inherit  other  lands. 

The  extent  to  which  all  these  causes  affect  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  will  ultimately  be  known  by  means  of  a  continuous  series  of  such  observations 
as  have  been  conmienced  at  the  present  census. 

DECUNE  OF  THE  P0PUUTI05  OF  SPAIN. 
The  Clamor  Publico,  a  Spanish  journal  published  at  Madrid,  presents  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  decline  of  Spain : — 

Under  the  Moors,  the  population  of  Spain  was  30,000,000;  it  is  now  16,000,000. 
When  Granada  was  conquered,  in  1787,  it  was  defended  by  walla  flanked  by  1,030 
towera.  The  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  was  70  leagues  long  by  SO  broad, 
and  possessed  82  cities  of  the  first  rank  and  97  of  the  second.  Granada,  before  iu 
bll  in  1487,  conUined  400,000  inhabitaoU,  of  whom  60.000  bore  arms ;  it  now  con- 
tains about  60,000  souls,  all  counted.  The  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Granada  was  8,000,000.     MaUga,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  contained  80,000  in- 
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habitants ;  it  now  possesses  only  50,000.    Madina  del  Campo,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, contained  00,000  inhabitants ;  it  now  contains  6,000. 

Merida,  at  the  same  cpnch,  possessed  40^000  inhabitants ;  it  now  possesses  only 
6,000.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  diocese  of  Salamanca  bad  127  cities  and  villages; 
it  now  has  18  only.  Segovia,  in  1726,  had  6,000  families  ;  now  2.000.  Seville,  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  a  population  of  800,000,  of  which  130,000  were  employed 
in  manufactures ;  it  now  contams  96,000,  all  told.  Toledo,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
ba<l  200,000  inhabitants  ;  it  now  has  15,000.  Valence,  which  in  the  year  1600  counted 
a  population  of  600.000,  now  hardly  numbers  60,000.  In  1778,  there  were  counted 
1,611  abandoned  villages  in  Spain,  and  the  number  has  been  increasing  from  that 
time  to  this. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Poli/nrsian  of  March  18,  1864,  furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  census 
returns,  taken  December,  1853 : — 

NATIVES. 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Wand  of  Hawaii 12,443  1 1,760  24,1 88 

Maui 8.995  8,425  17,830 

Mulokai 1,799  1,766  3,666 

Lanai 817  282  600 

Oahu 9.651  8,264  17.815 

Konai 8,672  8,064  6,726 

Niihau 892  398  790 


u 
<« 
u 

M 


Total 87,079  88,940  71,019 


FOREIGN  Ens. 


Island  of  Hawaii 259 

Maui   244 

Mv.lokai 42 


Island  of  Oahu 1,311 

264 


Tot^il 2.118 

Natives 71,018 


Natives  and  foreigners— gran<l  total 73,187 

In  177S,  Cook  osliniatod  the  population  of  the  group  at  400,000;  but  probably  the 
real  nutuber  was  not  over  000,000.  In  1850,  the  nunjber  of  hihabitants  was  84,165. 
The  rapid  diminution  of  population  since  1849  is  partly  explained  by  ihe  existence  of 
measles  and  small(>ox.  which  wore  very  fat^il ;  but,  aside  from  these  extraordinary 
C4iU!*e».  there  is  a  4:raiiual  and  regular  falling  oti,  which  by  many  is  supposed  to  amount 
to  aft  ninoh  as  8  per  cent  yearly. 

The  ciislriot  in  which  lli>nolulu  is  situated  contains  not  far  from  9,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,180  are  fv»reigners. 
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ACKirrLTl'RK  IX  GERMANY. 

Hie  l^cilin  ci^rro'»|'K^ih!ent  of  the  London  TTjwf,*,  writing  to  that  journal,  says: — 

.\!non«^  the  ea»l'c-t  i^uhjcot^  th;U  will  tUjjage  the  attenli«>n  of  the'ZolIverein  cc«i- 
fertnce-*  w  ill  Iv  the  nduciion  of  the  duty  on  iron — which  the  South  German  States, 
j^articularly  WmtcmluTj:.  aie  [rrparing  to  opjv^e  energetically — and,  even  more 
urffonily  tha«\  thi<.  the  faciiUr.tion  ol  the  iuternal  tmllic*  in  irrain,  w  a)»,  if  possible,  to 
t^luain  an  internal  fioe  trnde  in  c»^m.  Tlie  exTe<Mve  emigration  that  is  now  taking 
place  from  the  South  %\f  (tenvi.my — we  may  with  pn^priety  call  it  a  Teutonic  Exodus 
— is*  mainly  attributable  to  the  dearne^s  of  provi>iiHi!?s  though  th«*re  are  of  coarse 
t>lher  triMible^  t»f  a  ptslitical  aiul  focial  catun.%  which  ci^itribute  to  fill  up  their  cup  of 
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* 

UiUmttB  to  oTerflowiDg.    From  Bohemia  and  Moravia  we  bear  of  btmdreda  of  fami- 
iic^  ouofttraioed  to  live  on  grass  and  roots.      In  tbe  Palatioate  and  Kheiuhessen,  for- 
merly remarkable  for  cheap  living,  the  complaLits  of  dear  provisions  have  become 
general.     Potatoes  cost  six  times,  bay  five  times  as  much  as  they  did  thirty  years  a^o. 
£ren  in  Prussia  tbe  price  of  corn  (rye)  in  some  parts  has  risen  to  sixty  tbalers  (£9) 
Uie  wi«pel  (*24  busbela) 

Representations  were  lately  made  to  tbe  Pre«!ident  of  the  Ministry  and  Minister  of 

Fioajice.  stating  that  in  BerUn,  with  the  population  over  400,000,  there  are  at  present 

ooly  about  1,!200  wi:<pels  of  rye  on  hand,  of  which  200  are  alrea  ly  suld,  and  that  priret 

have  been  ritj^iog  steadily  for  many  years  past,  and   tbe  supply  not  incrtfo&inf^.    I'be 

locad  statistics  of  Berlin  show  that  while  bouse  rent  has  increased  from  certain  local 

cau$e9,  tbe  octroi  levied  at  the  gates  on  meat  and  all  cereal:^,  whether  converted  into 

fcMxl  or  not,  bad  not  increased  in  proportion  to  tbe  increase  of  the  population.     By 

eome  authorities  on  this  subject,  this  diminution  or  want  of  extension  in  the  supply  is 

aitributed  to  tbe  increased  cultivation  of  tobacco ;  in  some  parts  of  tbe  South  uf  Ger- 

maoy  two-thirds  of  the  land  that  formerly  produced  wheat  and  potatoes  now  bears 

lobacca     Many  years  ago  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Germany  amounted 

to  3  lbs.  per  head  of  the  whole  population,  while  in  Etighind  it  only  amounted  to 

^  lb.    Tbe  difference  now  is  doubtless  still  greater  than  it  was  then.     In  Silesia  alone 

there  are  more  than  4.000  acres  devoted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  which  offers  this 

^eat  attraction,  that  its  conversion  into  cigars  supplies  labor  for  a  number  of  bands 

during  the  winter. 

Aoutber  cause  for  the  insufficient  production  of  corn  may  be  found  in  the  enor- 
iXH>u$ly  increased  cultivation  of  beetroot  for  sugar  purposes — a  subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  England  and  Ireland  that  I  shall  return  tn  it  speciully  <  n  smother  occasion, 
i^gritulture  in  general  seems  to  be  thriving  in  Prussia.    The  ajfgregate  value  of  the 
aoDual  produce  of  grain  has  increased  by  50,000,000  thalers  f-ince  the  year  1820;  that 
of  cattle  breeding  by  60,000,000;  taking  both  together  as  the  produco  of  the  land  in 
general,  tlie  present  annual  value  amounts  to  500.00(\000  thalers,  at^ainst  300,000.000 
in  1820.     Tbe  great  increase  is  doubtless  due  to  tiie  number  of  railways,  which  admit 
of  tbe  prrxluce  being  brought  to  market;  where  there  is  no  railway,  the  lanJ  has  so 
little  value,  that  it  does  not  pay  tlie  proprietor  to  manure  or  drain  it.     If  he  want4  to 
iocrvase  his  produce  for  any  puriM)sc,  it  pays  hiui  better  to  purchase  a  few  hundred 
icres  more  tbao  to  spend  money  on  those  he  has. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

¥e  learn  from  the  Pacific^  that  Mr.  William  Wolfskill,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  fiftj 
icres  of  land,  which  affords  the  following  quantity  and  variety  of  products : — 

Thirtj-five  acres  of  grape-vines,  with  about  1,000  plants  to  the  acre,  produce  each 
ibout  1,100  bbls.,  or  S4,650  gallons  of  wine.  Three  acres  of  peach-trees,  with  100 
trew  to  tbe  acre,  average  40  lbs.  to  the  tree,  12,000  \h*.  Seventy  p^-ar-trees  average 
1,000  lb*,  to  tbe  tree,  70,000  lbs.  Forty  apple-trees,  240  lbs.  each,  76.000  Ib^.  Twen- 
ty orange  trees,  bearing  about  2,000  each.  Twenty-five  Bg-trees,  about  300  Ibi*.  to  fhe 
b(H*.  Ten  apricots,  about  100  lbs.  each.  Ten  citron- bushes,  with  about  20  each.  S:xtjr 
Euglish  walnut-trees,  just  beginning  to  bear.  An  olive-tree,  and  a  few  quinces. 
The  value  of  these  products  on  the  ground  is  as  follows : — 

750  bbls.  of  wine  distilled  make  4,725  gallons  of  brandy,  at 

$1  80pergalloo $8,505 

11.025  gallons  wine,  at  $1  per  gallon 11,025 

12.1)00  lbs.  of  peaches  at  5  cenu  per  lb. BOO 

70.000  lbs.  of  pears  at  4  cents  per  lb 2,8oO 

1.000  lbs.  of  apricots  at  4  cents  per  lb. 400 

9,500'lb8.  of  apples  at  10  cents  per  lb 960 

40.00U  oranges  at  6  cents  each 2,000 

200  citrons  at  60  cents  each *. 100 

Figs,  walnuts,  and  quinces,  no  sale 

Total $20,880 

Mr.  Wolfrkiire  rai*ch  is  about  700  miles  by  land  from  bis  gnrden  or  vineyard,  on 
Ponta  Creek,  iu  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.    There,  about  8,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
VOL.  XZZI. WO.  I.  0 
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^  hundred  or  two  of  horses  range.  And  to  amuee  himself  while  herding  his  stock,  he 
has  planted  a  fine  vineyard  which  will  befi;in  to  bear  soon«  and  set  out  near  1,000  trees 
of  various  kinds  of  fruit.  Among  them  he  has  some  fine  olive-trees.  He  is  now  deliT- 
ering  a  thouFsnd  head  of  cattle  to  the  butchers  at  |40  a  head. 

Mr.  John  Wolffkill  has  on  the  Punta  some  orange-trees  that  have  lived  through  the 
cold  weather  of  this  winter,  and  he  U  not  without  hope  of  getting  them  to  bear. 
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IRON  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  following  statistics,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  great  Britain,  are  compiled  from  the 

returns  of  1 850,  and  from  the  recent  trade  and  navigation  returns : — 

In  1850  there  were  459  furnaces  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nnd  the  annual  yield  of 
iron  was  2,880,000  tons.  The  following  figures  are  said  to  represent  the  produce  of 
the  respective  countries  named : — 

United  Kingdom tons.     2,880,000  |  Austria tons.        160,800 


Sweden 183.500 

Prussia 11 2,000 


Iron  <&  hardwVe  exported .  tons.       809,1 00 
Iron  consumed  at  Lome 1,598,900 


United  States 400,000 

France 848,000 

Russia 189,000 

Total 8,123,800 

In  1850,  therefore,  while  Great  Britain  produced  2,880,000  tons,  and  imported 
28,000  tons,  her  total  export  of  iron  aud  hardware  amounted  to  809,100  tons.  She, 
therefore,  had  left  for  home  markets,  over  1,500,0C()  tons.  In  1796,  the  quantity  of 
British  iron  made  was  125,000  tons.  The  quantify  of  foreign  iron  retained  for  home 
consumption  was  45,600  tons.  The  total  exports  of  iron  and  hardware  amounted  to 
408  tons  ;  the  total  home  consumption  170,000  tons.  The  contrast  in  1850  is  striking 
indeed,  as  calculated  to  show  the  progress  of  this  manufacture,    the  figures  stand  thus : 

British  iron  made tons.    2,880,000 

Foreign  iron  retained 28,000 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  table  will  show  not  only  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  exports  of  iron,  ^teel,  and  machinery,  but  also  the  gradually  increasing 
proportion  which,  in  the  period»i  given  below,  the  value  of  these  exports  bore  to  the 
total  exports  of  the  country.  In  1814  they  amounted  only  to  4.08  per  cent  of  the 
whole  ;  whereas  in  the  present  year  they  will  probably  exceed  20  per  cent^  amount- 
ing as  they  do  to  18.86  per  cent  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year: — 

Total  value  of 

Total  value  of  iroD,  steel,  haidware  Pn)portion  p.  ct. 

exports.  aud  machinery.  to  total  revenoei. 

1814 £43,447,000  £1 ,772,000                 4 .  08 

1821 86,826,000  2,900,000                 8 .  01 

1881 37,102,000  8,514,000                 9.46 

1841 61.684,000  6,062,000                 9.78 

1850 71,867,000  9,033  000              12.66 

1858,  10  months,  end'g  Nov.  5.            78,156.000  18,796,000              18.86 

In  1825,  the  United  Kingdom  exported  as  follows: — 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  un wrought £1,048,000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 1,892,000 

Machinery  and  mill-works 212,000 

ToUl £2,662,000 

The  increase  since  that  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  figures,  which  al- 
lude to  tlie  ten  months  ending  Nov.  5,  1863: — 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  tmwrought £9.231.000 

Hardware  and  cutlery 2.990,000 

Madiinery  and  mill-works. 1,574,700 

Total £18,796,700 
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Of  countries  which  received  the  largest  portioos  of  this  enormous  mass  of  exports, 
tlie  United  States  took  not  only  bj  far  the  largest  quantity  of  iron  and  steel,  wrought 
and  uowrought,  but  also  the  largest  Quantity  of  pig-iron — the  quantity  exported  in 
1^60  being  67,000  tons.  Next  to  the  United  States  stands  Holland,  18,100;  France, 
11.710;  Prussia,  10.950;  Canada,  10,890;  Denmark,  7,570;  Italy,  7,400;  and  the 
fianseatie  towns,  7,870  tons.  Russia  takes  only  812,  and  Turkey  980  tons  of  pig-iron. 
Of  tMir.  bolt,  and  rod  iron,  the  United  States  is  also  the  lar«;est  <5ustomer — taking,  in 
]  860,  263.530  tons.  Next  in  order  stands  Canada,  46,340 ;  East  Indies,  86,200 ;  Italy, 
56,770;  Turkey,  14,890;  Hanseatic  towns,  10,440;  Holland,  9,860;  and  Portugal, 
^,8V0  tons ;  Russia  taking  only  706  tons. 

Tbe  following  table  gives  the  total  values  of  these  three  branches  of  iron  manufa^ 
'Cores  exported  to  each  country : — 

Valae  of  Iron  and  Value  of 

Coimtriea.                                 steel,  wrought  hardware  Value  of 

sikI  UDwroughU  and  cutlery.  maebinery.  TotaL 

IJnited  SUtes £2,885,410  £1,094,900  £27,810       £8,462,620 

British  North  America 479,220  188.680  6,150  624,000 

£ast  Indies 875,280  1 85,070  49,970  560,820 

Hanseatic  towns 287,170  151,170  84.580  472,870 

Italy 222,570  57,060  69.910  889,540 

Holland 199,600  52,810  18,720  271,180 

Australia 144,280  115.580  20,290  280,100 

Turkey 112,060  40,870  14.170  167,100 

^est  Indies 85,400  62.180  86,270  178,800 

Brazil 78,100  80,970  29,000  188,070 

Spain 77,270  48.980  78,160  194,400 

Trance 69.790  98,480  59,108  227,870 

Pmraia 67,190  9.640  6.860  82.690 

Portugal 65,100  17,960  18,770  96,880 

Belgium 89,570  41,600  22,680  108,800 

Russia 86.050  58.740  178,920  268,710 

Denmark 22,580  18,570  20,610  56,760 

THE  MINES  OF  5EW  JEBSET. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  his  discourse  before  the  Historical  Society,  mingles  geological  and 
historical  information  in  it  very  agreeably  and  profitably.' 

Tbe  war  of  the  Revolution  had  made  terrible  ravages  in  the  State,  yet  her  means 
for  defence  had  not  been  exhausted  ;  her  m«nes  and  minerals  were  safe  in  the  depths 
of  tbe  earth,  beyond  British  power.  At  the  call  of  liberty,  these  were  poured  forth 
from  her  mountain  caverns  to  arm  the  soldier  for  battle.  The  Andover  Works  wer« 
held  by  the  government  till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  the  mines  of  New  Jersey  for  five 
Tears  fumisl^d  iron  and  steel  for  the  continental  army.  Peace  came,  and  with  it  the 
ill  iurtune  of  these  mines  began.  Thejr  were,  forsaken  by  the  government,  and  heaps 
of  ruins  mark  the  places  where  a  thriving  business  once  flourished.  At  length,  in  the 
coarse  of  events,  but  owing  to  no  favor  or  wisdom  of  the  government,  these  sterile 
mineral  regions  are  occupied  again.  The  revolutionary  mine,  for  fifty  years  a  neglected 
waste,  has  been  transformed  by  the  magic  power  of  modern  art  into  a  deposit  of  min- 
eral wealth  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  has  sent  during  the  last  five  years,  upon 
railroad  and  canal,  150,000  tons  of  its  rich  ores  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Within 
the  mineral  region  of  New  Jersev  there  were  raised  during  the  last  year  about  175,000 
toDs  of  ore,  which  will  probably  be  augmented  the  next  year  to  260,000  tons.  In  the 
year  1861,  one  of  the  largest  iron  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  County  of  Morris 
was  compelled,  by  the  ruinous  state  of  the  iron  trade  in  tliis  country,  to  undergo  the 
mortal  process  of  a  sheriflTs  sale.  In  the  hands  of  its  new  owners,  and  under  a  mors 
auspicious  state  of  the  market,  its  fires  were  re-kindled  in  1862,  and  during  the  last 
year  ^  Boonton  Iron  Works"  used  11,600  tons  of  Jersey  magnetic  ore,  consumed 
23,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  8,000  tons  of  limestone,  6,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  employed 
in  its  operation  600  men,  paid  out  for  wages  122,000  per  month,  and  manufactured 
6,500  tons  of  nails  and  railroad  spikes.  Other  establishments  in  the  State  consume 
a  still  larger  quantity  of  ore,  while  the  demand  from  abroad  is  daily  increasing. 

To  these  mineral  productions  are  about  to  be  added  extensive  veins  of  Franklinite, 
whkfa  are  to  be  opened  and  worked.  In  1862,  about  one  hundred  y^ars  from  the 
time  when  the  first  cargo  of  colonial  bar-iron  made  its  appearance  io  JBngUod,  there 
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was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  because  it  was  too  lare^e  to 
enter,  a  mineral  rock,  which  for  its  8i2e  and  quality  commanded  attention  at  the  Wurld'a 
Fair.  This  was  a  pebble  ppeciiuen  of  our  jerc^ey  mountain  of  zinc,  fur  which  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company  gained  the  prize  medal  over  France  and  Belgium.  The  learned 
commitUi'e  also  pronounced  the  dxi'e  of  zinc  as  a  white  paint  in  place  of  8a>t  lead  to 
be  one  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  recent  history  of  chemical  art.  It  has  attained 
a  distinction  uncommon  for  an  American  production  ;  for  it  emhellit>hes  not  only  the 
rooms  of  our  democratic  hou^^es,  but  one  of  the  apartments  in  Windsor  Castle,  where 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  pigments  by  its  g1oSi«y  whiteness,  peculiar  to 
Jersey  zinc  paint.  New  Jersey,  with  her  magnetic  and  Frankliuite  iron  mioe^i,  and 
inexhaustible  zinc  deposits  p'lH^es^es  the  richest  field  of  mineral  wealth  in  America. 

In  1640,  the  69  neglected  forges  of  Great  Britain  produced  only  17,000  tons  of  iron  ; 
ih  1852,  her  thousand  protected  furnaces  and  mills  rolled  out  about  8,0n0,0uo  tons. 
Prior  t#  1776  she  imported  her  iron  from  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  to  supply  her 
home  market  In  this  78th  year  of  independence  she  exports  to  the  United  States 
600,000  tons  of  manufactured  iron.  H*'r  niihes  constitute  the  most  productive  source 
of  national  wealth  in  the  world.  This  element  of  p«)wer  and  opulence,  so  triumphantly 
developed  in  England,  is  also  posse^^iged  by  New  Jersey.  Hitherto  we  have  mit 
been  ab!e  to  improve  it,  and  our  mines  have  neither  advanced  the  fortunes  of  their 
owners  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  2^tate ;  but  the  time  is  now  upon  us  when  we  can 
compete  on  more  equal  terms  with  English  capital  and  cheap  labor,  and  when  our 
State  becomes  what  Wales  is  to  Engluud. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SHEATHING  OF  SHIPS. 

M.  Bobierre  lias  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  some  copper  anil 
bronze  sheathing : — 

1.  When  unalloyed  copper  is  employed,  the  presence  of  arsenic  appears  to  basteo 
its  destruction. 

2.  All  bronzes  which  appear  to  have  stood  well,  contained  from  4  J  to  fi^  p«»r  cent 
of  tin,  that  quantity  being  necessary  to  form  an  homog**neous  alloy.  When  the  per 
centage  of  tin  is  ouly  2.6  to  8.5,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  no  defiuite  alloy  b 
produced,  and  the  mass  is  of  unequal  composition,  and  being  unequally  acted  upon, 
18  soon  destmyed. 

8.  When  impure  copper  is  employed,  the  alloy  is  never  homogeneous,  and  is  nn- 
equally  acted  upon  in  consequence.  We  thus  see  that  the  so  frequent  der*truction  of 
the  sheathing  of  C4)pper  bottomed  ve.«sels  ari.-^es  from  the  tendency  to  use  inferior  brit- 
tle copper,  and,  by  diniini.'-hing  the  proportion  of  tin.  to  economize  the  difference  be- 
twf^eii  the  price  of  thai  metal  and  copper,  at  the  same  time  that  the  cost  of  rolling  is 
also  less,  in  cons^equence  of  the  greater  softness  of  the  ptnir  alloy. 

Bobierre  thitiks  that  the  addition  of  a  very  small  portion  of  zinc  rery  much  im- 
proves the  bronze,  by  producinj^  a  morn  perfect  and  uniform  distribution  of  the  poei- 
tive  metals,  and  consequently  a  much  more  definite  alloy. — Comptes  Hendta, 

TO  MAKE  OXIDE  OF  GOLD. 

Figuier,  who  tested  the  several  methods  of  preparing  this  oxide,  now  so  extensively 
used  in  electro-gilding,  has  determined  the  be^^t  t4>  be  as  follows :  Dissolve  1  pL  gold 
in  4  pts.  aqua  regie,  evaporate  to  dr;ne^s,  redissolve  in  WHter,  add  a  little  aqua  regia 
to  take  up  the  traces  of  metallic  gold  and  of  protochloride  remaining  umlissolved. 
Evaporate  again,  rediss«dve  in  water,  and  mix  with  pure  pitassa  perfectly  free  from 
chloride, until  'A.  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  with  turmeric  paper.  Turbidity  immediat€»' 
ly  ensues,  when  it  i.**  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium;  aurute  of  biryta  precipitates  as 
a  yellow  powder.  When  the  precipitate  begins  to  assume  a  whitish  appearance,  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  barium  must  be  discontinued,  as  all  the  gold  oxide  has  gone 
down  and  the  alkali  cimimeiiced  to  net  upon  the  Ijaryta  of  the  chloride.  Tlie  aurate 
of  baryta  is  then  to  be  wai^hed  until  the  waste  waters  cease  to  be  precipitated  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  aurate  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  oxide  of  gold.  By  washing  until  the  water  no  longer  reddens  litmi» 
paper,  tlie  oxide  becomes  pure,  and  must  be  dried  t)etweea  the  folda  of  bibulous  paper 
Dj  exposure  to  air. — Jtmr,  dt  I*hamu 
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COTTOV  MAlfUFACTURES  LV  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tlie  following  statements  and  remarks  touching  the  cotton  manufactures  of  this 

eouotrj,  are  taken  from  the  special  report  of  Mr.  GsoaoE  Walus,  one  of  the  Commis- 

liooers  to  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York : — 

The  New  England  establi^hQients  are  conducteil  upon  a  similar  principle  to  the 
largest  cotton  factories  of  Great  Britain,  and  spinning  and  manufacturing  are  carried 
on  as  one  concern.    This,  however,  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  mills  in  the  above 
States,  as  they  are,  in  many  insUmce?,  employed  in  spinuing  only,  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  yarns  are  produced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  dome:«tic  man- 
of  .ctare  by  hand,  which  stiil  obtains  in  many  parts  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 
Thii<*,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the  capital  invested  amounts  but  to  about  one-seventh 
of  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  quantity  of  cott«»n  consumed  is  one  fifth,  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  not  quite  one  fourth,  the  number  of  operatives  (male  and  female)  one- 
fourth,  the  value  rather  more  th  m  one- fourth,  the  number  of  pound?*  of  yam  spun  and 
acid  as  yam,  is  above  thirty  times  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Massachusetts. 
Thi.<s  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  a  key  to  the  differences  in  the  mode^  of  manuficture  in 
the  two  States,  and  illustrates  the  distinction  already  alluded  to.    There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  domestic  weaving  is  gradually  giving  way,  and  those  mauufac- 
torers,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  who  formerly  did  a  prosperous  business  as  spinners 
only,  now  find  that  the  Eastern  States  supply  the  piece  goods  at  a  rate  so  little  above 
the  cost  of  the  yarn,  that  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  the  farmer  to  continue  this  prim- 
itive custom  of  weaving  his  own  cl(»th.    Thus  the  domestic  loom  is  fast  following  the 
apinning  wheel  of  tlie  early  settlers,  snd  th<ise  manufacturers  who  until  recently  have 
•pun  yam  only,  are  gradually  introducing  the  power- loom  as  the  only  means  of  sus- 
taininii^  their  position  in  the  market    This  was  illustrated  by  a  visit  to  the  Eagle  Cot> 
ton  Mill,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.    Formerly  the  proprietors  spun  yam  alone,  and 
did  a  successful  trade ;  but,  by  a  return  with  which  they  favored  me,  I  find  that  in  six 
estibiisthmenU  under  their  direction,  they  have  introduced  already  640  looms  to  the 
26,0Oi  spindle**,  and  were  manufacturing  sheeting  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000  yards  per 
innum,  together  with  twilled  cotton  bas^s,  batting,  and  yarns,  from  6s.  to  IBs.,  and  tliis, 
b  order  to  make  the  latter  pay  by  consuming  the  surplus  yarns  themselves.    In  the 
Peon  Oitton  Mill,  Pittsburgh,  the  more  modem  system  had  l>ecome  the  rule  of  the 
establishment,  and  with  7,000  spindles  and  207  looms,  2.780,000  yards  of  shirtings 
were  produced  annually,  besides  240,000  lbs.  weight  of  colored  yams  for  cotton  warps 
and  cotton  rope. 

At  two  establishments  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  consumption  of  the  yarn  in  the 
naoufacture  of  piece  goods  was  also  the  rule ;  and  this  being  the  extent  of  my  journey 
southward,  it  became  a  matter  of  interest  to  inquire  as  to  the  progres.^  of  the  cotton 
BianufACture  in  the  cotton  growing  States.  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Oarolina 
were  quoted  as  those  in  which  the  greater  progress  had  been  made,  while  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  were  the  next  In  Tennessee  spinning  would  appear  to 
be  the  rule,  and  manufacturing  the  exception.  In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  equal 
attention  is  paid  to  both,  while  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  the  mana- 
^ture  of  the  piece  goods  is  decidedly  more  extensively  carried  on  than  spinning  only. 
Slave  labor  is  said  to  be  largely  u^ed,  with  free  whites  as  overseers  and  instructors. 

lo  the  two  establishments  above  named,  free  white  labor  alone  is  employed.    The 
malea  are  heads  of  departments,  machinists,  dressers,  <fec.,  and  the  females  are  spinners 
and  weavers.    The  latter  are  chiefly  adults,  though  children  from  twelvo  to  fifteen  are 
employetl.    The  average  hours  of  work  here  are  twelve,  but  vary  a  little  with  the 
season,  rery  full  time  being  the  rule.    At  If-ast  such  is  the  statement  of  the  manager 
of  the  James  Uiver  Company's  Mill.    This  establishment,  as  also  the  Manchester  Cot- 
Ion  Company's  Mdl,  is  at  Manchester,  Chesterfield  County,  Virginia,  and  situated  op- 
posite to  Richmond,  on  the  James  River,  from  the  falls  on  which  the  water-power 
used  ft>r  driving  the  machinery  is  derived.    The  James  River  Mill  produces  a  large 
weight  of  work  for  the  extent  of  its  machinery.    The  goods  manufactured  are  coarse 
eottoos,  and  average  about  2^  vards  to  the  pound ;  shirtings,  28  inches  wide  (oena- 
burga,)  snmmer  pantaloons  for  slaves,  and  bagging  for  export  to  the  Braxils  for  sugar- 
bags^  rutioing  about  three  yards  to  the  pound.    Bagging  of  a  lighter  character,  for 
grain,  and  Stf-inch  osnaburgs,  two  yards  to  the  pound,  are  also  produced.    The  Man- 
chester Company  manufacture  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  yams,  and  employ  about  826 
operatives,  the  children  being  of  the  same  average  age  as  at  the  James  River  Mill 
Thai  manager,  Mr.  Whitehead,  is  an  Englishman,  as  is  also  the  chief  wecbanic.    T||a 
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former  has  just  perfected  a  patent  "  spee<U  r/*  of  which  the  latter  expressed  a  Tery 
high  opinion.  Its  advantnges  are  a  greater  speed,  a  more  even  roving,  and  a  bobbing 
of  any  desirable  size,  which  never  becomes  spongy  in  the  winding. 

Tlie  small  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Misiia- 
sippi,  ami  Arkansas,  or  even  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  required  no  special  inquiry.  In 
Maryland,  however,  there  were  twenty-four  establi^<hments  in  1850,  chiefly  engai^ed  in 
the  manufacture  of  piece  goods,  such  as  drillings,  sheetings,  ducks,  osnaburgs.  and  bag- 
ging. The  yarns  produced  for  domestic  purpohes  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  thoae 
manufactured  into  cloth,  and  thet-e  are  chiefly  sold  within  the  State  for  the  home 
weaving  of  mixed  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton,  forming  coarse  linseys.  The  wool  if 
mostly  spun  by  hand  in  the  farm-houses,  and  the  fabrics,  when  made,  are  intended  en- 
tirely for  domestic  use.  In  Maryland,  too,  bleaching  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
form  in  whicl^  it  has  developed  itself  in  the  South,  and,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit  of  an  inquiry,  in  the  Middle  States,  bordering  on  the  West,  the  manu- 
facturing system  as  manifested  in  the  cotton  trade  of  New  Eogland,  demands  consid- 
eration. If  the  illustrations  given  show  the  early  progress  and  |  oa'.iion  of  this  mana- 
facture  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  daily-recurring  improvements  and  ever- increasing 
wants  have  permitted  it  to  remain  in  its  original  form,  the  maiiufactuiing  towns  of 
Lowell,  Manchester,  and  Lawrence,  strikingly  d(  roonstrate  the  results  of  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers  of  New  Englani. 

At  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  developed  in  a  form  which  has 
been  a  theme  for  many  writers  on  the  economy  and  social  bearings  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  plans  so  successfully  put  into  operation  here  and  carried  on  since  1822, 
have  led  to  the  erection  of  large  establishments,  with  thf  ir  attendant  boarding-houses, 
at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  mor^  recently  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  whilst  a  commencemeni 
has  been  made  at  Holyuke,  in  the  same  State,  by  the  Hadley  Falls  Company,  which 
promises  a  result  of  a  more  extraordinary  character  tlian  anything  yet  achieved  in  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  localities  presents  features  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
besides  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  other  branches  of  production  in  textile  fabrics 
are  carried  on. 

The  falls  of  the  Pawtucket  on  the  Merimack  River  and  the  Pawtucket  Canal,  whidi 
had  previously  been  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  connecting  the 
river  above  and  below  the  falls  by  means  of  locks,  presented  to  the  original  projectors 
of  Lowell  a  site  for  the  solution  of  an  important  problem,  not  only  in  American  indusr- 
try,  but  to  a  great  extent  in  that  of  Europe  itself.  This  was  the  combination  of  great 
natural  advantages  with  a  large  and  well-directed  capital,  resulting  in  extensive  and 
systematic  operations  for  the  realization  of  a  legitimate  profit,  while  the  social  position 
of  the  operative  classes  was  sedulously  cared  for,  and  their  moral  and  intellectual  cle- 
Tation  promoted  and  secured.  The  example  has  not  been  lost,  even  in  Europe,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  manufacturing  system  of  a  country  being  carried  on  without  de^ 
terioration,  but  on  the  contrary  to  the  consolidation  and  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  laboring  classes,  having  been  so  unmistakably  proved,  many  improvemeuts  in 
the  larger  manufactories  of  Engl  md,  not  only  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  but  in  other  branches  of  industry,  have  resulted  from  the  enlightened  and  prof- 
itable system  commenced  barely  thirty  years  ago  by  the  founders  of  Lowell,  which  is 
DOW  a  city  containing  nearly  S6,00U  inhabitants. 

In  that  place  there  are  eight  manufacturing  corporations  exclusively  employed  m 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  two  of  which  print  and  dye  their  own  fabrics,  and 
one  company  (Lowell  Manufacturing  Company)  which  manufactures  cotton  osnaburgs 
in  addition  to  its  staple  production  of  carpets.  There  are  thirty-five  mills,  besides  the 
print-works  above  named,  beloi)giog  to  these  companies.  They  produce  2,1 89,000  yds. 
of  piece  goods  per  week,  consisting  chiefly  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  drillings,  and  print- 
ing cloths,  varying  from  No.  18  to  No.  40.  The  greater  portion,  however,  are  Nos.  Ijl 
and  14.  The  consumption  of  cotton  is  126,000  lbs.  per  week,  spun  and  manufactured 
upon  820,782  spindles,  and  9,954  looms.  The  average  per  spindle  is  1^  yards  per  day, 
the  medium  produce  of  a  loom  being,  in  14s,  45  yards,  and  30s,  3S  yards  per  day. 

The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  by  the  eight  corpo- 
rations exclusively  engaged  therein,  is  6,920  females,  and  2,888  male*.  This,  however^ 
does  not  exclude  those  employed  by  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  in  tbeir  cot- 
ton mills,  as  the  returns  only  show  the  gross  number  of  haqds  engaged  in  the  cotton^ 
carpet,  and  other  departments  of  that  establishment    The  a? erage  wages  of  femidfli^ 
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cTear  of  board,  U  |2,  or  about  9s.  6(].  eterliog  per  week,  -whilst  the  wages  of  males 
«1iow  an  average  of  $4  80.  or  about  £1  2s.  sterling  per  week.     The  average  hours  of 
labor  per  day,  exclusive  of  meals,  is  12,  the  mills  cumnieDciog  at  5  A.  M.,  aod  closing 
At  7  P.  li. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced,  it  will  be  suflicieDt  to  say  that  they  are  ^eo- 
•«rallj  excellent  of  their  class,  and  uite  equal,  sometimes  superior,  to  similar  gooda 
vnanufactured  in  Great  Britain.  Those  of  Lowell  may  be  taken  as  fair  examples  of 
other  cottoQ  mills  in  the  United  States,  possessing  the  same  advantages  a^  regards 
power,  improved  machinery,  and  intelligent  operatives.  In  spinning,  it  will  be  seen 
^hat  the  Dumbers  are  low,  the  finer  quality  of  cotton  goods  not  being  produced — the 
Ifo.  40s  *' printers "  mannf<ictured  by  the  Merrimack  Company  beini^  of  the  highest 
<:1ass.  These,  when  printed,  are  of  a  firm  and  excellent  quality.  The  Lowell  Manu* 
tfacturing  Company  produce  a  very  cheap,  well-loukiu^  fabric  for  cotton  trowseriiigs  at 

17|c.  or  about  9|d..  sterling  per  yard.    These  are  made  up  of  dyed  yarns  iu  checks  and 
mnd  stripes,  and  are  woven  upon  gingham  looms. 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  TRADE. 

Ja  three  particulars,  tea  and  coflfee  strikingly  resemble  each  other.  They  are  nearly 
mXi  void  of  smell  and  taste  in  their  natural  state,  and  only  acquire  their  peculiar  flavor 
<or  aroma  from  a  volatile  oil  produced  in  them  during  the  processes  of  drying  the  leaf 
«r  roasting  the  berry.  They  all  contain  a  peculiar,  slightly  bitter  principle,  very  rich 
io  nitrogen,  which  is  called  theine,  and  which  has  the  property  of  le^^i^ening  the  natuiral 
wear  and  tear  of  the  human  body,  and  thus  saving  food  to  a  certain  extent  They  all 
likevise  hold  in  solution  tannic  acid,  the  action  of  which  on  (he  system  is  not  com- 
pletely understood.  In  addition  to  these  three  substances,  a  con-iiderablo  portion  of 
eluten  is  contained  in  both  tea  and  coffee ;  but  owing  to  the  leaves  io  the  one  case  not 
bdug  drank, nor  the  grounds  in  the  other,  this  is  wasted.  In  tea,  the  volatile  oil  evap- 
orates with  age,  so  that  the  older  the  tea  is,  the  less  intoxicatmg.  To  this  volatile  oil 
is  owing  the  paralysis  which  frequently  attacks  persons  who  have  been,  for  several 
years,  engaged  in  packing  aod  unpacking  teas.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  theine  in 
coffee  increases  with  the  age  of  the  berry.  This  substance,  if  taken  in  excess,  accele- 
ntes  the  pulse,  wakes  the  imagination,  and  predisposes  to  vision-). 

Coffee  r€»sembles  tea  in  the  effect  which  it  produces,  because  it  also  contains  theine, 
tannic  acid^  and  volatile  oil.  In  coffee,  however,  they  are  combined  in  different  pro- 
portions, and  hence  the  reason  why  many  persons  prefer  it  as  a  beverasjro.  The  best 
coff«e  grows  on  the  driest  soils.  Yet  the  worst  coffee,  if  kept  ten  or  fourteen  years, 
▼ill  acquire  the  flavor  of  the  finest  Mocha.  The  principal  art  in  preparing  coffee  lies 
b  reacting,  for  in  this  process  it  is  that  its  peculiar  aroma  is  proiluced.  The  heat 
should  never  be  greater  than  is  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  berry  a  light-brown  color 
•for  i£  carried  beyond  this  point  a  disagreeable  secondary  smell  mingles  with  the 
aroma. 

By  the  common  process  of  drinking  cofiee,  that  is,  without  the  grounds,  a  good  deal 
of  Nutritious  Duitter  is  wasted.  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations  drink  the  grounds  inva- 
riably. Not  less  than  a  hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  drink  coffee,  it  is  computed, 
as  a  daily  beverage.  In  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Usited  States,  it  is  used  by  almost  everybody,  just  as  tea  is  in  England,  Uollaud,  Rus- 
tii,  aad  China. 

Tea  and  coffee  become  more  indispensable  as  nations  advance  io  intellectual  activity. 
Whether  this  is  a  cause  or  effect.  Is  not  yet  demonstrable,  though  the  writer  in  Black' 
«oo/ inclines  to  consider  it  the  fjrmer.  Perhaps  the  extraordmary  popularity  of  these 
beverages,  however,  among  the  modems,  arises  principally  from  the  extension  of  Com- 
meree,  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  tea  and  coffee.  Experience  teaches  people 
that  tea  and  eoffee,  used  moderately,  prevent  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  aff<)rd  posiuve 
happiness,  and  increase  the  nervous  activity,  enabling  men,  as  the  writer  in  question 
forcibly  remarks,  **  to  show  mire  blood  aod  spirit  in  the  face  of  diflicultie!*." 

With  soma  persons,  indeed,  these  beverages  do  not  agree.    But  to  the  great  mass  of 
oaDldnd  they  are  almost  indispensable. 
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«  COMMERCE  IS  RrNO." 

Tliia  proverb,  says  Hiram  Fuller,  the  clever  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror^  ia  too 
'widely  accredited  as  true.  In  this  coautry,  whose  Commerce  ii>,  proepectively  at  leasts 
graateet  among  the  natiuos,  Industrt  is  king.  Industry,  indeed,  is  shared  by  Com- 
merce, yet  Commerce  is  not  the  basis  of  our  wealth  and  power,  but  only  a  collateral. 
Industry  is  kiug  on  American  soil  and  over  the  seas;  the  industry  that  digs  from  the 
earth  the  many  ore:?  and  fabricates  them  for  Commerce ;  which  plants  our  fields  with 
grains  find  fruits  and  reaps  rich  harvests  for  Commerce ;  which  rears  the  humblest 
and  the  proudest  homes,  hamlets,  villages,  and  cities,  as  markets  for  Commerce;  aud 
which,  finally,  builds  the  careering  ships  aud  the  whirling  cars  by  which  Commerce 
moves  nnd  thrives. 

The  farmer,  plodding  along  his  furrow  in  some  far-away  field,  looks  towards  the 
sea  in  vision,  and  beholding  the  great  ships,  freighted  with  bilks,  anc^ spices,  aud  gold, 
and  the  senport  glittering  with  warehouses  and  palaces,  indicative  of  every  luxury, 
feels  that  Commerce  mu>t  be  an  enchanter — mu^t  be  king — and  he  treads  more  heavily 
and  Budly  in  his  furrow.  But  let  the  farmer  consider  before  he  yields  the  throne  aou 
scepter.  Let  him  apk  what  would  becx)me  of  shining  Commerce,  if  his  plow,  the 
miner's  pick,  the  reaper's  sickle,  the  artisan's  hammer,  and  the  weaver's  shuttle  were 
aband«)ned  From  the  upe  of  thefe  f^irople  weapons — the  glorious  armor  of  creative  in- 
dustry— the  garniture  of  Commerce  springs.  Commerce  is  only  an  agent,  over  whose 
shoulders  the  trophies  of  Industry  are  laid,  to  be  borne  around  the  world  for  ex<'hange. 
Strip  her  of  the  tribute  of  Industry  from  a  thousand  unvauoting  handicrafts,  and  what 
a  hkeleton  would  remain.  Commerce  is  glorious  as  an  agent,  but  its  splendor  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  hands  that  guide  the  plow,  hold  the  sickle,  wield  the  axe  and  spaUe, 
and  strike  home  the  hammer,  shuttle,  and  plane. 

Aye,  let  the  farmer  consider  before  he  yields  his  throne  and  scepter,  and  let  men  of 
all  honorable  labor  cont^ider,  for  to  them  belongs  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth.  The 
sum  of  the  world's  wealth  and  power  is  measured  by  their  bro^n  hands  and  sinewy 
arms.  They  are  the  creators  of  Commerce,  and  their  industry  is  king.  Let  do  man  be 
faint  or  sad  whose  labor  i:)  creative  for  good  purposes,  be  it  ever  s^  humble  in  its  out- 
ward show.  The  ocean  were  a  parched  and  arid  desert,  but  for  the  streams  pouring 
ever  into  its  bosom — myriads  of  them  obscure  and  hidden — and  Comraerc*;  were  bufc 
a  sailless  sea,  but  for  the  industry  of  earth,  which  shapes  its  keels  and  freights  them 
with  the  wealth  of  nations.    Industry  is  regal,  and  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

**  The  noblest  men  I  know  on  earth. 

Are  men  whose  bauds  are  bruwn  with  toil, 
Who,  bua:)iing  no  ancestral  birth, 

Hew  do<irn  the  wuuda  und  dig  the  bo1I| 
And  win  thereby  a  prouder  name 
Than  follows  king^s  or  warrior^s  fame.** 

OVERTRADING)  AND  GIVING  LARGE  CREDIT. 

There  are  two  things  which  may  be  properly  called  overtrading  in  a  young  beginner, 
and  by  both  of  which  tradesmen  are  oiten  overthrown : — 

1.  Trading  beyond  their  stock; 

2.  Giving  too  large  credit. 

A  tradesman  ought  to  consider  and  measure  well  the  extent  of  his  own  strength ; 
his  stock  of  money  and  credit  is  properly  his  beginning,  for  credit  is  a  stock  as  well  as 
mrmey.  He  that  takes  too  much  credit,  is  really  in  as  much  danger  as  he  that  gives 
too  much  credit;  and  the  danger  lies  particularly  in  this — if  the  tradesman  overbuys 
himself,  that  is,  buys  f  ister  than  he  can  sell,  buying  upon  credit,  the  payment  perhaps 
becomes  due  too  soon  for  him ;  the  goods  not  being  sold,  he  must  answer  the  bills  upon 
the  strength  of  his  proper  stock — that  is,  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own  cash;  if  that 
should  nut  hohl  out,  he  is  obliged  to  put  off  his  bills  after  they  are  due,  or  suffer  the 
impertinence  of  being  dunned  by  the  creditor,  and  perhaps  by  servants  and  appren- 
tices, and  that  with  the  usual  indecencies  of  such  kind  of  people.  This  impairs  his 
credit,  and  if  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  same  merchant,  or  clothier,  or  other  tradesman 
again,  he  is  treated  like  one  that  is  but  an  indifferent  paymaster,  and  though  they  may 
give  him  credit  a^  before,  yet  depending  that  if  he  bargains  fur  eix  months  ha  will  take 
eii;ht  or  nine  in  the  payment,  they  consider  it  in  the  price,  and  use  him  accordinglj ; 
and  this  impairs  his  gain,  so  that  loss  of  credit  is  indeed  loss  of  money,  and  this  weak- 
ens him  both  ways. 
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"THE  BIBLE  CLERKS." 

A  joung  man,  says  the  Philadelphia  Merchant, y>\ned  two  oihers  an  a  clerk  in  the 
me  establishment,  and  as  room-mate,  in  n  certain  city.     When  the  first  Sunday 
moroiog  came  after  he  had  entered  bia  new  situation,  he  thought  of  the  oh)  cui^tom  at 
Iftome  of  readios:  a  portion  of  Scripture  as  a  preparation  f  >r  the  day.  but  he  hentated 
to  tak«  his  Bible  from  his  trunk  because  of  the  presence  of  the  other  clerks.    Still  he 
eoald  not  be  easy.     He  went  towards  his  trunk  and  then  returned  to  his  seat,  till  his 
uneAaiDees  was  noticed  by  one  of  his  companions,  who  said — '*  What's  the  matter  t 
*YoQ  are  as  restless  as  a  weathercock."    He  hesitated  in  answering,  but  conscience  got 
the  better  of  his  pride,  and  he  told  the  truth ;  and,  as  though  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
yoaii{^  man  was  contagious,  the  other  clerks  exclaimed  that  they  had  ench  a  Bible  lo 
their  trunks,  but  had  not  taken  it  out  for  fear  of  each  other — a  finr  of  ridicule,  the  one 
frnm  the  other.    The  three  Bibles  were  now  taken  out.  and  a  portion  was  read  in  con- 
cert; the  practice  was  continued,  its  influence  was  fflt,  and  when  the  story  got  out 
and  their  habit  was  known,  they  went  by  the  name  of  Ihe  Bible  cUrkn. 

And  what  were  their  characters  ?  Did  the  influence  of  the  Bible  prevent  the  devel- 
opment  of  any  of  the  true  mercantile  qualities?  They  were  youn;?  men  of  integrity, 
of  method,  order,  precision,  and  dignity.  By  familiarity  with  the  Bible  they  were  m 
constant  intercourse  with  the  best  models  of  character,  and  they  proved  that  the  Scrip- 
tares  not  anly  kindle  lights  of  guidance  when  philosophy  and  reason  fail,  but  they 
bold  up  and  stimulate  to  the  imitation  of  the  highest  order  of  manliness. 

A  manufacturerjind  merchant  related  to  us  one  day  the  hisitory  of  two  young  men 
who,  in  his  establisnn  ent,  became  '*free"  at  the  same  time,  the  one  a  *'  Bible  clerk/' 
tod  the  other  not  so.  They  both  married  early  after  their  "freedom,"  and  the  one 
riluing  the  Bible,  valued  its  institutions,  and  thus  honored  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanc- 
toarj, and  brought  up  his  family  in  virtue  and  prosperity.  The  other  ''couldn't  nflbrd 
to  pay  church  rates;"  his  employer  offered  to  furni^h  a  pew,  but  he  was  too  pn»ud  to 
accept  the  favor — spending  the  Sabbath  here  and  there  he  was  known  as  no  church- 
goer, and  became  an  object  for  the  vicious;  and  to  nothing  but  bia  waste  of  the  Sab* 
bath  could  be  traced  the  habits  of  expenditure  and  dissipation  that  ruined  the  man. 
"Now,"  said  the  employer,  **  the  one  lives  in  his  own  house,  virtuous  and  happy ;  the 
other  needs  charity  to  keep  him  along." 

A  CAMEL  MARKET :  BARGALVING  BT  PANTOMIME. 

Hue,  in  bis  Travels  in  Tartary,  says : — ^The  Blue  Town  is  especially  noted  for  its 
great  trade  in  camela  The  camel  market  is  a  large  square  in  the  centt-r  of  the  town. 
The  animals  sre  ranged  here  in  long  rows,  their  front  feet  raised  upon  a  mud  eleva- 
tion constructed  for  that  purpose,  the  object  being  to  show  ofl*  the  size  and  hight  of 
the  creatures.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  uproar  and  confusion  of  this  market, 
with  the  incessant  bawling  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  as  they  dis'pute,  their  noisy  chat- 
terii^  after  they  have  agreed,  and  the  horrible  shrieking  of  the  camels  at  having  their 
Doses  pulled,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  show  their  agility  in  knf>e]ing  and  rising. 
Id  oroer  to  teat  the  strength  of  the  camel,  and  the  burden  it  is  capable  of  bearing,  they 
make  it  kneel,  and  then  pile  one  thing  after  another  npon  its  back,  causing  it  to  rise 
under  each  addition,  until  it  can  rise  no  longer.  They  sometimes  use  the  following 
expedient.  While  the  camel  is  kneeling,  a  man  gets  upon  his  hind  heels,  and  holds 
on  by  the  long  hair  of  its  hump ;  if  a  camel  can  rise  then  it  is  considered  an  animal 
of  superior  power.  The  trade  in  camels  is  entirely  by  proxy :  the  seller  and  the  buyer 
never  settle  the  matter  between  themselvea  They  select  indifferent  persons  to  sell 
their  goods,  who  propose,  discuss,  and  fix  the  price;  the  one  looking  to  the  interests' 
of  the  seller,  the  other  to  those  of  the  purchaser.  These  *'  sale  speakers  "  exercise  no 
other  trade ;  they  go  from  market  to  market  to  promote  business  as  they  say.  They 
have  generally  a  great  knowledge  of  cattle,  have  much  fluency  of  tongue,  and  are, 
above  all,  endow^  with  a  knavery  beyond  all  shame.  They  di^^pute  by  turns,  furi- 
ously and  argumentatively,  as  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  animal ;  but  as  soon 
M  it  eomes  to  a  question  of  price,  the  tongue  is  laid  aside  as  a  medium,  and  the  con- 
versation proceeds  altogether  in  signa  They  seize  each  other  by  the  wrist,  and  be- 
Death  the  long  wide  sleeves  of  their  jackets  indicate  with  thi-ir  fingers  the  progress  of 
the  bargain.  After  the  affair  is  concluded  they  partake  of  the  dinner,  which  is  always 
given  by  tbepurchaser,  and  then  receive  a  certam  number  of  sapeks,  according  to  the 
eostom  of  diflerent  places. 
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TRICKS  OF  TAILORS. 


The  Home  Journal^  ia  a  pleasant  homily  upon  the  ways  of  tailors,  shows  up  some 
of  the  tricks  of  trade. 

Tailors  must  live ;  at  letist  they  think  so,  and  we  have  no  objectioo.  Yet  they  are 
in'eat  tyrants,  and  have  ingenious  ways  of  torturing  their  victims.  One  way  is  this: 
They  invent  a  fashion  which  is  strikingly  peculiar,  and  get  it  into  vogue  by  various  arts 
beat  known  to  themselves;  for  example,  very  fhort  overcoats,  with  long  waists,  which 
look  well  on  men  like  Count  Rossi  who^e  figure  is  faultless.  Their  next  movement, 
after  everybody  is  overcoated  for  the  winter,  is  to  bring  out  a  garment  which  diffiirs 
at  much  as  possible  from  the  one  in  fashion;  that  is,  an  overcoat  with  Bkirta  to  the 
heels  and  waist  under  the  armpits.  They  get  half  a  dozen  men  of  high  fashion,  who 
look  well  in  anything,  to  parade  this  new  invention  in  Broadway,  and  make  the  short- 
coated  majority  appear  out  of  date.  The  maneuver  succeeds;  all  the  dandies  are 
driven  to  the  extravagance  of  ordering  a  superflous  coat ;  the  tailors  smile  and  the 
dandies  bleed,  or  their  fathers  do.  Some  time  ago  our  tailor  tyrants  put  us  all  into 
long  waistcoats,  and,  consequently,  into  continuations  that  just  lapped  over  the  hips. 
Suddenly  the  waistcoats  were  abbreviated  four  inches.  What  was  the  consequence  I 
Why,  of  course,  the  continuations  ''failed  to  connect,"  and  he  who  would  not  exhibit 
to  mankind  a  broad  belt  of  white  around  his  waist,  was  compelled  to  discard  all  his 
store  of  well  saved  unnameables.  And  in  vain  shall  the  oldest  customer  protest  and 
order  garments  of  the  last  fashion.  Consider  my  reputation,  sir,  says  the  tailor,  with 
the  air  of  offended  majesty. 

A  HINT  FOR  THE  UlfSUCCESSFUL. 

The  following,  from  Claxton's  "  Hints  for  Mechanics,"  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  mercantile  men : — 

As  to  /ucA;,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  is  more  in  the  sound  of  a  word  which  peo- 
ple have  got  used  to  than  in  the  thing  they  are  thinking  of.  Some  luck  there  is,  do 
doubt,  as  we  commonly  understand  the  term,  but  very  much  less  than  mo^t  persons 
suppose.  There  is  a  great  deal  which  passes  for  luck  which  is  not  such.  Generally 
speaking,  your  "  lucky  fellows,"  when  one  searches  closely  into  their  history,  turn  out 
to  be  your  fellows  that  know  what  they^are  doing,  and  how  to  do  it  in  the  right  way. 
Their  luck  comes  to  them,  because  they  work  for  it ;  it  is  luck  well  earned.  They 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  luck.  They  keep  themselves  wide  awake.  They  make 
the  best  of  what  opportunities  they  possess,  and  always  stand  ready  for  more ;  and 
when  a  mechanic  does  thus  much,  depend  upon  it,  it  must  be  hard  luck  indeed,  if  he 
do  not  get,  at  least,  employers,  customers,  and  friends.  *'  One  needs  only,"  says  an 
American  writer,  "  to  turn  to  the  lives  of  men  of  mechanical  genius,  to  see  how  by 
taking  advantage  of  little  things  and  facts,  which  no  one  had  observed,  or  which 
every  one  had  thought  unworthy  of  regard,  they  have  established  new  and  important 
principles  in  the  arts,  and  built  up  for  themselves  manufactories  for  the  practice  of 
their  newly  discovered  processes."  And  yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  called  the 
lucky  fellows,  and  sometimes  envied  as  such.  Who  can  deny  that  their  luck  is  well 
earned,  or  that  it  is  just  as  much  in  my  power  to  "  go  ahead  "  as  it  was  in  theirs ! 

INDUSTRY  THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS. 

It  is  a  proverbial  remark,  founded  on  experience  and  common  sense,  that  Satan  wiU 
employ  him  who  does  not  find  employment  for  himself.  Industry  will  secure  the 
confidence  and  encouragement  of  good  men.  What  is  it  that  we  first  inquire  after 
respecting  one  who  is  just  coming  forward  on  the  arena  of  public  life  t  Brilliant  tal- 
ents may  be  desirable;  respectable  connections  may  have  an  influence;  property 
may  serve  as  an  outfit;  but,  after  all,  our  real  judgment  of  the  man,  and  our  readi- 
ness to  commit  important  trusts  to  his  keeping,  will  depend  on  something  more  in- 
herent and  personal.  We  must  know  that  he  is  industrious  and  faithful.  Without 
these  abiding  qualities,  capacity,  and  family,  and  fortune  will  seem  light  as  air  and 
empty  as  a  bubble. 

It  is  instructive  to  ask  who  they  are  that  rise  to  the  highest  distinctions  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Flashes  of  genius  and  outbursts  of  efforts  usually  accompUsih  but 
little.  We  hear  much  of  fair  openings  and  happy  beginnings;  but  iu  a  i^reat  majority 
of  instances,  the  men  of  persevering  diligence  bear  away  the  palm.  The  best  talent 
on  earth  is  that  of  assiduous  application. — Spring  time  of  Life, 
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1. — Select  speeches  of  Ko^iuth,     GondeD^ed  and  abridged,  witli  Kossuth's  express 
•ooctioQ,  bjr  Francis  W.  Newman.     12ma,  pp.  446.     New  York:   C.  S.  Francis 

No  man  in  so  short  a  time  ever  made  so  many  speeches,  (little  more  than  half  a 
year,)  as  Kossuth.    The  number,  great  and  email,  exceeded  five  hundred.    His  ora- 
tions, it  is  well  remarked,  are  a  tropical  forest,  full  of  strength  and  mojesty,  tangled 
in  luxuriance.     Unsuited  to  form  a  book  without  abridgment,  they  contaiu  materials 
adapted  equally  for  immediate  political  service,  and  for  permanence  as  a  work  uf 
▼isdora  and  of  genius.     Mr.  Newman  has  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume 
cot  short  what  is  of  temporary  interest,  condensed  what  he  considered  too  amplified 
for  his  limits  and  for  written  st^le,  pruning;  down  the  repetitions  which  are  inevitable 
where  nomerous  audiences  are  addressed  by  the  same  man  on  the  same  subject. 
Bat  amid  kll  these  liberties,  he  has,  we  think,  retained  not  only  the  tru\e  sentiments 
ind  arguments  of  the  speaker,  but  his  words  and  forms  of  thought  and  all  that  is 
diaracterijtic  of  his  genius.     The  compiler  may  be  regarded,  to  some  extent,  a  trans- 
lator as  well  as  reporter ;  and  we  are  assured  that  he  has  received  Kossuth's  written 
approval  and  thanks.     The  volume  has  a  fine  engraved  portrait  of  the  Hungarian 
patrioL 

1— i!  Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,     By  its  Author.      12mo.,  pp.  208.    Boston 
Crosby,  Nichols  <&  Co.    New  York :  Evans  <b  Dickerson. 

We  noticed  in  this  department  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  soon  after  its  publication 
iQthts  country,  the  "Eclipse  of  Faith,"  by  Henry  Rogers,  que  of  the  ablest  Edinburgh 
reviewers.  That  work  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  effective  attack  th&t  had 
been  made  on  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  modem  times.  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  the 
leading  advocate  of  English  rationalism,  whose  **  Phases  of  Faith"  had  been  so  re- 
Biorselessly  criticised  by  Mr.  Rogers,  has  thought  proper  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  his 
vork,  in  which,  besides  some  modifications  in  the  original  text,  he  has  introduced  a 
"Reply  to  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and  a  chapter  on  the  "  Moral  Perfection  of  Jesus,"  all 
laving  reference  to  the  arguments  of  his  antagonist.  Both  the  reply  and  the  addition- 
al chapter  have  been  included  in  the  American  edition  of  Mr.  Kogers'  "  Defence,"  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  the  fairest  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.    The  discussion  has  been  conducted  with  great  ability  on  both  sides. 

tf^Poem$ :  Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and  Contemplative.  By  William 
OiLUoax  SuiMS,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  12mo.,  pp.  846  and  860.  New  York;  J.  S. 
Redfield. 

These  yolumes  contain  most  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  author,  including  Norman 
Haurice,  a  tragedy ;  Atalantis,  a  tale  of  thq  sea  ;  Tales  and  traditions  of  the  South  ; 
tlie  City  of  the  Silent ;  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures ;  Historical  and  Dramatic 
Sketches  ;  Scripture  Legends ;  Franccsca  da  Reminicli.  **  Atalantis  "  is  an  imagina- 
tive atory,  in  the  dramatic  form,  its  plot  simple  but  effectively  managed,  and,  like 
■ttoy  of  his  poems,  contains  much  beautiful  imagerv  and  fine  description.  As  a  poet 
and  novelist,  Mr.  Simms  seems  to  have  been  equally  successful ;  and  his  productions 
ve  worthy  of  the  beautiful  and  enduring  form  in  which  they  are  now  being  re- 
produced by  Mr.  Redfield,  the  publisher.  We  prize  them  as  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  library  of  standard  American  authors. 

^j^Egeria :  or,  Voices  of  Thought  and  pounsel,  for  the  Woods  and  the  Wayside' 
By  W.  GiLMORX  SiMMs,  E^q..  author  of  "Katharine  Walton,"  &c  12mo.,  pp.  819* 
Phibdelphia :  £.  H.  Butler  <&  Co. 

The  collection  embraced  in  this  volume,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  has  been  the  on- 
pf^nieditated  accumulation  of  years.  It  consists  of  aphorisms,  in  prose  and  verse — a 
^J  of  sentiment  and  opinion  hastily  derived  from  excursive  reading,  but  the  greater 
portion  grown  out  of  the  author's  purely  individual  experience,  from  patient  as  well  as 
P^ng  obftervaUoo.  Many  of  the  sentiments  and  opmions  will  find  a  response  in  ev- 
^  reflectuig  mind. 
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6. — ffomeopathie  Practice  of  Medicine:  Embracing  the  Htfitory,  Diagnosis,  n 
Treatment  of  Diseuscs  prenerally,  iocluding  those  peculiar  to  Females,  and  the  Ma' 
a^ement  of  ChiUlreu.  Desiigned  as  a  text  book  for  the  Student,  as  a  concise  Boc 
of  Reference  for  the  Profession,  and  simplified  and  arranged  for  Domestic  U«e.  1 
Dr.  M.  PasLiGH,  late  Resident  and  now  Visiting  Physician  to  the  New  York  H 
roeoptithic  Dispensary  Association,  etc  12mo.,  pp.  677.  New  York:  Lampoi 
Blakeman  <&  Law. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  statements  of  the  author,  that  the  suceesvof  Hi 
meopathy  over  every  other  system  of  medical  practice  is  so  well  established  thai 
requires  no  vindication.  That  we  leave  to  the  old  school  Allopathists.  It  is  certaiol 
a  pbilosophicsil  system,  and  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  mind 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  present  work  is  highly  commended  by  some  of  the  mn 
distinguit*hed  practitioners  (some  of  whom  are  authors)  in  the  United  States.  A! 
though  an  ardent  disciple  of  H  ihnemann,  the  author  departs  in  some  respects  Trom  th 
strictness  of  his  teachings,  as.  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  external  applicaUoos.  Th 
roost  clear,  concise,  and  explicit  language  is  used  throughout,  and  teclinical  terms  w 
phrases  are  explained  for  the  benefit  of  domestic  use. 

6. — A  Year  wHh  the  Turks ;  or  Sketches  of  Travel  in  the  European  and  Aaiait 
Dominions  of  the  Sultan.    By  Warbington  W.  Smith.    12mo.,  pp.  251. 

The  dei^ign  of  Mr.  Smith  is  to  give  a  plain,  unvarnished  account  of  a  journey  thraqf 
Turkey,  and  the  character  of  her  population.  At  the  present  state  of  affairs,  all  tbi 
relates  to  this  country  is  invested  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  The  antb 
writes  from  his  own  experience,  having  visited  most  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  and  I 
intercourse  with  many  individuals  belonging  to  that  region,  gives  him  an  opportnail 
to  judge  of  the  present  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  This  he  seems  to  have  dot 
fairly.  While  exposing  the  evils  existing  in  this  empire  from  the  oppression  of  ti 
government  cfiicials  and  the  lawlessness  which  prevails  in  some  of  the  provinces  \o 
great  extent,  he  still  has  faith  in  their  capability  of  improvement  and  elevation,  M 
claims  fur  the  people  cont^iderable  industry  and  patriotism.  Uis  adventures,  whi 
sojourning  in  Turkey,  are  written  in  a  spirited  style.  A  map  is  prefixed  to  the  TC 
unie,  which  will  aid  the  reader  in  fixing  tlie  h)calities,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  ; 
Such  a  woik  must  be  more  than  usually  acceptable,  as  the  attention  of  the  rea/^ 
public  is  turned  in  that  direction. 

7. — The  Cafaromb»  of  Rome,  as  Illustrating  the  Church  of  the  first  Three  Centnrii 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Ingrabam  Kip,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  212.  New  York :  J.  I 
Redfield. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kip,  the  new  Missionary  Bishop  of  California,  is  known  in  the  Chun 
and  in  the  literary  world  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  popular  works  connected  wl 
the  literature  and  religion  of  the  Church.  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  are  full  of  inli 
est ;  but  the  account  of  their  inscriptions  has  heretofore  been  mostly  locked  up 
ponderous  tomes  in  other  tongues.  Dr.  Kip,  when  in  Rome  in  1845,  became  escte 
ingly  interested  in  the  study  of  these  antiquities,  and  although  in  the  preparatkai 
the  present  volume  he  disclaims  all  attempts  at  originality,  he  has  imparted  to  I 
descriptions  the  freshness  of  his  own  recollections.  The  volume  is  copiouslj  Ota 
trated,  and  published  in  a  creditable  style. 

8. — CryHalline:  or.  The  Heiress  of  Fall  Down  Castle.  A  Romance.  By  F.  1 
SnELToN.  A.  M..  author  of  the  "  Rector  of  St  Bardolph's,**  dbc  12mo.,  pp.  202.  He 
York :  -Charles  Scribner. 

The  poweiful  imagination  and  vivid  fancy  of  the  author  seem  to  have  Ibond  inf] 
present  production  the  greatest  scope  for  expansion.  A  cotemporary,  who  has  proll 
bly  read  the  story,  says  the  author  has  given  it  the  appellation  of  a  romance,  and  ll 
illusion  created  by  the  title  is  so  well  kept  up  that,  as  we  understand,  many  peiao 
have  already  read  it  by  mistake  for  a  romance — as  in  Pope's  preface  to  the  Kapa 
the  Lock,  many  ladies  are  said  to  have  read  the  Cotnle  de  Oabalit,  It  has  aoTai 
very  pretty  and  appropriate  illustrations. 

9. — Advanced  Latin  Exercises^  with  Selections  for  Reading,  American  Editio 
Revised,  with  Additions     18 mo.,  pp.  162.    Blanchard  A  Letu 

The  universal  commendation  bestowed  upon  this  series  of  educational  classioil 
teachers  and  those  competent  to  judge,  renders  anything  more  on  our  part  than  4 
mere  announcement  unnecessary. 
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Id — DocumenU  of  tht  Congtituiians  of  England  and  America.  Fmm  Moc^dr  Chnrta 
to  the  Federml  Constitution  of  1789.  Compiled  and  edited,  with  Note!*,  by  Francis 
Bower,  Alford  Professor  of  Moral  Philusophy  and  Civil  Polity  in  Harvard  College. 
Sto,  pp.  142.    Cambridge:  John  Bartlett. 

ProfeMor  Bowen  has  brought  io^tlier  in  this  volume,  to  illustrate  the  rise  and 
WDgrcsa  of  the  English  and  American  constitutions,  Uie  folUiwing  documcntH,  viz. : 
kagoaClutrta;  C«>nfirinatio  Chartarum ;  the  Statute  of  Treafumo;  the  Petition  of 
Biehu;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  the  Bill  of  Rights;  the  Ma-^sachutetts  BixJy  of 
liSertiea;  CoDfederacy  oi  the  New  England  Colonies;  Franklin*8  Plan  of  Union  of 
thsColooiee;  Declaration  of  Independence;  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights;  Aiticles  of 
Ooofederatioo ;  the  Massachusetts  Declaration  of  Rights  ;  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State*.  It  forms  a  most  valuable  compend  of  reference  fur  the  etatesman, 
nd  a  text-book  of  oonstitntional  law,  on  England  and  America. 

11— 0/J  SigkU  wUh  New  Eyei,    B/  a  Yankee.    With  an  Introduction  by  Robert 
Bdird,  D.  D.    12ma,  pp.  S72.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  productioo  of  a  youni^  New  England  clergyman,  whose  modesty  constrained 
him  to  send  it  forth  without  his  name.  To  those  who  desire  to  read  well  w  lit  ten  and 
appropriate  notices  of  the  places  of  chief  interest  in  **  Did  Europe,"  Dr.  B^ird  recom- 
neods  the  book  witliout  reserve.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  highly  cultivated 
BHDd.  "Hie  atyle  b  pore  and  beautiful,  and  the  descriptions  of  places  and  things  aro 
oaeti  eooeiae,  and  highly  interesting. 

XV-'The  Myrtle  Wreath  ;  or  Stray  Leaves  Recalled.  By  Minnik  Mtrtlb.  12mo., 
pp  S80.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 

A  deligfatfal  Tolume,  containing  some  seventy  tales  and  sketches,  with  a  few  simple 
lod  graceful  verses,  on  a  variety  of  topics.  The  subjects  of  this  anonymous  and  un- 
pretoidiog  writer  are  drawn  mostly  from  lowly  life.  The  sketches  di<>clo.^e  a  truth- 
ral  eje  and  a  akillful  band,  and  appear  as  transcripts  of  actual  iucideutn,  characters, 
and  cmotkNis,  all  evincing  true  womanly  feeling,  filled  with  worthy  thoughts  and 
generous  aentimenta.    It  is  an  excellent  book  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  travel. 

ll~J7ff/ory  and  Rudimente  of  Arch i lecture.  Edited  by  John  Bullock.  Architect, 
Ciril  Engineer,  and  Editor  of  the  **  American  Artisan."  12mo.,  pp.254.  New  Yoik  : 
Stringer  S  Townsend. 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  embracing — Ist,  the  orders  of  architec- 
tore;  2d,  architectural  styles  of  various  countries;  Sd,  the  nuture  and  principles  of 
desigo  ID  arcbitectore ;  and  4 tb,  an  accurate  and  complete  glossary  of  architectural 
tcruL  It  b  adapted  to  the  use  of  architects,  builders,  draughtsmen,  machinists,  en- 
giaccn,  and  mechanics.  It  b  a  concise,  but  at  the  same  time  very  comprehenoive 
tieatiae. 

lij-^Fieid  Book  for  Railroad  Engineerti  By  John  B.  He:(ce,  A.  M.,  Civil  Engineer. 
I8ina,  pp.  248.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <b  Co. 

Thb  Tolnme,  which  is  done  up  in  the  form  of  a  pocket-book  for  the  convenience  of 
rtilfoad  engineers,  contains  formulae  for  laying  out  curves  detei mining  nnglen,  leveling, 
cilcQlatmg  earth-work,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  railniad  sui  ve}  ing.  It  is 
eopiously  illustrated  with  the  usual  tables,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  complete  manual 
ofitielaM. 

15.— 7*A«  Winter  Lodge;  or  Vow  Fulfilled.  An  Historical  Novel,  the  sequel  to 
"Simon  Kentou."  By  Jamis  Weir.  12mo.,  pp.  281.  Philadelphia:  Li])piucott, 
Grambo  S  Co. 

An  American  novel,  the  scenes  laid  in  the  "Far  West,"  if  indeed  we  have  at  this 
tins  any /or  Weal.  Those  who  read  and  admired  **  Simon  Kenton,"  from  (he  same 
peo,(aiid  thb  is  a  sequel  to  that  tale,)  will  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  lust 
production  of  Mr.  Weir. 

U— ZiW/*  Ferns  for  Fanny's  Little  Friends.  By  the  author  of  "  Fern  Leaves."  With 
Original  Designs,  by  Fbkd.  M.  Coffin.     18ma,  pp.  297.    New  York:  J.  C.  Derby. 

^a  noticed  the  " great"  Ferns  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine.  Strong,  good 
^fnmon  lenee,  and  wit  without  vulgarity,  runs  through  every  page  and  pHr&graph  of 
tW  pnpoltr  writer.  The  sale  of  some  thirty  thousand  copies  ot  ilie  present  volume  in 
^  than  a  twelTemooth  b  no  alight  compUment  to  the  geuiua  of  the  author. 
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17. — Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northwest  coast  of  America  in  the  years  1811, 
1812,  1813,  1814.  on  ^A«  First  American  Settlement  on  the  Pacific  By  Gabkikl 
Fbanchkrb.  Translated  and  Edited  by  J.  V.  Huntington.  12ma,  pp.  876.  New 
York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

ThU  narrative,  though  written  many  years  ago  in  French,  is  now  for  the  first  time 
translated.  The  author  id  »till  living ;  and  in  1846  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  BeDton,  in  his 
speech  on  the  Oregon  boundary  question,  quotes  it,  and  pays  a  high  tribute  to  its  mer- 
its. Mr.  Huntington,  the  translator,  has  preserved  the  Defoe  like  simplicity  of  the 
original  narrative.  The  narrative  is  vivid,  and  the  descriptions  picturesque^  The  per- 
sonal adventures  of  the  narrator  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  a  great  enterprise,  the 
fur  trade,  happily  mingle.  The  clerkly  minuteness  of  the  details  is  not  without  its 
charm,  and  their  fidelity  speaks  for  itself.  The  misstatements  and  inaccuracies. of 
Irving's  Astoria  are  alluded  to  and  corrected  by  the  author  at  the  close  of  the  vol- 
ume. 

18. — The  Worl'ingmarC s  Way  in  the  World:  Being  the  Autobiography  of  a  Jour- 
neyman Printer.     12mo.,  pp.  859.    New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  book  has  one  merit  at  least — the  author  writes  what  he  has  seen ;  and  we  think 
it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  still  higher  merit — that  what  he  has  seen  and  been  in  the 
course  of  his  life  is  worth  writing  about  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  withal  msstructive  piece  of  autobiof^raphy.  The  author  is  an  Englisbmao,  and 
touches  upon  the  social  condition,  etc.,  of  the  working  classes.  He  does  not  think  that 
the  evils  under  which  workingmen  at  times  so  grievously  suffer  are  to  be  redressed  by 
a  recourse  to  the  socialistic  practice. 

19. — The  Yemas/ice:  A  Romance  of  Carolina.  By  WiLLiAk  Gilmobb  SniMS,  Esq,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Partisan,"  *♦  Guy  Rivers."  "  Martin  Faber,"  "Border  Beagles,  Ac,  Ac 
12mo.,  pp.  455.     New  York  :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  Yenmsjiee  was  originally  published  nearly  twenty  years  since.  The  present  is 
a  new  and  revised  edition,  uniform  with  several  of  the  author's  works  recently  repro- 
duced by  Mr.  Rrdfield,  in  a  handsome  library  style.  Mr.  Simms's  portraits  are  true 
to  the  Indian  of  the  South  as  his  ancestors  knew  him  at  early  periods,  and  as  in  certain 
situations  he  may  still  be  known. 

20. — I'he  Hydropathic  Cook  Book.  With  Recipes  for  Cooking  on  Hygienic  Princi- 
ples, &c.  By  R.  T.  Trail,  M.  D.  'With  numerous  illustrative  Engravings.  12mo., 
pp.  226.     New  York :  Fowlers  A  Wells. 

Dr.  Trail  has  given  in  this  little  volume,  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principles  and  facts,  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  which  apply  to  the 
phih»sophy  of  diet  It  also  furnishes  the  details  of  cooking  on  hygienic  principles, 
plain  formulas  for  preparing  an  ample  variety  of  dishes  with  due  regard  to  the  laws 
of  life  and  health. 

21. — The  Christian  World  Unmasked  By  John  Bridck,  A-  M.,  Vicar  of  Eretton, 
itc,  itc.  With  a  M«moir  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  Thcroas  Guthrie,  D.  D.,  Mem- 
bt>r  of  St.  Johns  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  18mo.,  pp.  207.  Boston:  Gould  A 
Lincoln. 

The  author  in  this  work,  writt^^n  seme  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  handles  the 
Bible  cleverly,  giving  his  id«a  of  the  sacred  text  with  marked  clearness  and  force. 
The  style  h  quaint,  ard  we  regret  to  notice  that  the  American  editor  has  seen  fit  to 
expunge  some  words  '*  on  account  of  their  excessive  quaintness.^ 

22. — Buxy  JIomentM  of  an  Idle  Woman,  12ma,  pp.  285.  New  York:  D.  Apple* 
ton  A  Co. 

Contains  several  stories.  The  first  one,  "  Edith,*"  shows  how  one  with  true  energy 
of  character  can  ri$e  abi>ve  all  reverses  of  fortune.  The  characters  are  well  sustained. 
The  authoress  gives  an  insight  into  fashionable  society.  Such  true  pictures  of  life  can- 
not fail  to  interest  her  readers. 

SS. — DaJit'it  of  AmrricKin  Humor.  By  Howard  Paul.  Illustrated  by  John  Leeck. 
12nia.  pp.  sue.     New  York  :  Garrett  A  Ca 

These  '*  Du.<hes  of  Americau  Humor  **  were  originally  published  in  London.  The 
Tolume  ccaii'ifrts  of  a  series  of  sketches  designed  to  exhibit  the  laughable  and  ridicQ- 
k>us  side  of  American  life  and  character.  If  the  book  is  not  a  very  instructive  one,  it 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  pass  in  some  circles  as  a  very  humorous  and  amiiaing  que. 
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li—Afi  Epic  of  the  Starry  Heaven.  Bj  Thomas  L.  Harris.  12mo.,  pp.  210.  New 
Tork:  Parti  idge  ife  Brittan. 

This  poem,  we  are  told  id  an  ingenuous,  well-written,  and  philosophical  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brittao,  **  was  spoken  by  Thomas  L.  Harris  in  the  course  of  four- 
tem  onn»ecutive  days,  the  speaker  being  in  a  trance  Hate  during  its  delivery ;  and 
fiirtber,  thai  **  from  125  to  250  lines  were  dictated  at  each  session,  of  which  there  were 
tventy-two  io  number,  and  the  precise  time  occupied  in  communicating  the  whole  was 
twenty -six  hours  and^  sixteen  mmutes.**  It  ia  not  our  province  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
tin  statement,  or  decide  upon  the  source  of  inspiration ;  but  we  are  free  to  say  that  it 
kis  paasagea  of  marked  power  and  beauty,  and  mure  than  ordinary  poetic  merit 

ti," Partridge  and  Bn'ttan'a  Spiritual  Library.    The  "  Telegraph  Papers."    Edited 
by  S.  B.  Brittan.    Vol.  1.     12mo.,  pp.  465.    New  York:  Partridge  <&  Brittan. 

The  present  Tolume  contains  a  series  of  papers,  published  from  time  to  time  in  Uie 
"Spiritual  Telegraph.**  They  are  publi»>hed  in  the  present  more  durable  and  conve- 
oieot  form,  as  affording  a  reliable  record  of  the  interesting  phenomena  which  charac- 
terize the  present  age.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  **  manifestations,"  or  feel 
ide»ire  to  mvestigate  the  subject,  will  find  much  in  the  present  volume  calculated  to 
ntisfy  the  interest  and  aid  in  the  investigation. 

I^.—Snirit  M^anifettatiom  Examined  and  Explained.  Judge  Edmond*  Effuted:  or 
an  Exposition  of  the  Involuntary  Powers  and  Instincts  of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
JoHic  BovEB  DoDS,  author  of  **  Philosophy  of  Electrical  Psychology,"  **  Immortality 
Triumphant/'  £c.,  ^c     12mo.,  pp.  252.    New  York  :  Dewitt  <b  Davenport. 

The  design  of  this  work  will  appear  from  the  author*s  title-page,  as  quoted  above. 
It  is  written  with  considerable  ability,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest 
ia  the  investigation  of  **  spiritualism." 

tl.^Vara:  or  the  Child  of  Adoption,  12ma,  pp.  816.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
k  Brothers. 

A  pleasantly  written  romance.  The  heroine  of  the  (tory,  born  of  missionary  parents 
m  ODe  of  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sent  home  to  be  educated.  She  is  adopted 
by  fiome  friends  of  the  mission,  and  having  received  an  education  suitable  to  a  renned 
itate  of  society,  she  rejects  ail  offers  of  ease  and  hfiluence,  to  return  to  her  island  home 
i^the  benefit  of  the  poor  natives,  whose  condition  was  so  vividly  impressed  upon  her 
diildhood.    The  story  is  well  told,  and  has  a  good  moral. 

• 
28.— 7*Ai«  Practical  Surveyor^t  Guide:  Containing  the  necessary  information  to  make 

soy  person  of  common  capacity  a  finished  Land  Surveyor,  without  the  aid  of  a 

Teacher.     By  A.ndrew  Duncan,  Land  Engineer.     18mo.,  pp.  121.    Philadelphia: 

Henry  Carey  Baird. 

A  concise  synopsis  of  the  whole  subject,  furnishing  in  a  comprehensive  form  from 
tlw  best  practical  information  hitherto  published  and  scattered  through  many  eminent 
tatborB.  Mr.  Duncan  was  well  fitted  fur  the  preparation  of  such  a  manual,  having  had 
Otore  than  thirty  years'  experience  as  a  survejpor. 

^^HandBook  of  German  Literature^  dte.  By  Q.  J.  Adler.  12ma,  pp.  660.  New 
Tork:  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 

ThisToluroe  contains  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans;  Ooethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris; 
^k's  Pu98  in  Boots ;  and  the  Xenia,  by  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  a  variety  of  speci- 
Q|m  of  German  prose  writers,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
Btoeteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  a  most  excellent  series  of  text  books  for  the  study  of 
the  Qerman. 

IO.-A>«o  Mune: 

^  William  Hall  A  Son,  289  Broadway,  have  published  the  following  pieces  of  music 
Bioce  cur  lat>t  number  : — Fantasie  de  Salon  (>ur  I'Opera  Ernani ;  Norma ;  II  Don  Gio- 
Ta&i^all  by  Wm.  Vincent  Wallace.  These  pieces  form  part  of  a  series  in  course  of 
pQblication  under  the  general  title  of  "*  Souvenir  de  TOpera." 

Samuel  C  Jollie  has  recently  published  Le  Yiolette  Polka,  composed  by  Mrs.  R. 
^lalei;  Head  with  the  Idle  Tjiles,  by  Thomas  Baker,  music  by  Jullien;  Lilly 
^altz,  composed  by  Miss  Lizzie  V.  Trail ;  the  Flowers  are  Sleeping,  poetry  by  J.  W. 
^^,  music  by  Thomas  Baker. 
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81. — Theoh}gical  E^^nyx^  and  Other  Paper  a.  By  Toomas  De  Qoimcrt,  auihor  o 
"CiUifeHsijuia  of  im  Ellgli^h  Opium  Eater,"  etc.  2  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  810  and  S7< 
BiMtoii :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fieltfa. 

The  adiiiirers  of  nxKlern  English  literature  are  indebted  to  the  Boston  publiftbem  fa 
a  very  complete  and  benuhful  edition  of  the  writings  of  De  Quincey.  The  two  Tol 
umes  before  uh  nre  tlie  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  the  series,  and  comprise  a  numbei 
of  theologic.il  es:<.iy8,  viz.,  (Jiiri^itianity  as  an  Organ  of  Political  Power — ProtestantisD 
—  On  the  fnppo.<ied  Scripturul  Expression  of  Eternity — Judas  Iscariot — On  Huma^i 
Argument  ngidnst  Miracles — Secess^ion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ttc  The  other  pa 
perrt  in  the  v<>Iume<4  relate  to  Milton,  Charlemagne,  Modern  Greece,  Lord  Carlisle  of 
Tope,  Greece  under  the  Uiinian^,  &.c  Tbid  edition  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  libru^ 
of  every  ''gentleman  and  scholar." 

32 — Musical  Let trrs  from  Abroad:  including  detailed  accounts  of  the  BirminghAB) 
Norwirh,  and  Do^^eldorf  Mnsiral  Festivals  of  1852.  By  Lionel  Masox.  12mo 
pp.812.     New  Yoik:  Mason  Brothers. 

Mr.  Ma<*on  U  well  known  in  the  musical  world  as  a  composer  and  teacher  of  mtunc 
He  visited  Europe  in  1S52.  and  the  present  volume  contains  a  scries  of  fifty-four  let 
ters  rel.itini;  abuiKt  exvdusively  to  musical  subjects,  and  more  particularly  to  tin 
departnunt  «»f  clmrth  nui>io,  or  to  the  service  of  song  in  religious  wor>>hip.  Many  o( 
these  letters  Were  publl^lled  in  the  perioiiicals  of  the  day ;  but  in  their  collected 
form  they  will  doubtless  prove  highly  acceptable  to  all  persona  who  have  an  ear  oi 
taste  far  mu^ic 

38. — Critical  and  MiseeUavam^  Writings  of  T.  Noon  Talfourd,  author  of  **Ioo.' 
Thinl  American  E  lit  ion,  with  Addilitmal  Article^  never  before  published  in  thv 
country.    8vo.,  pp.  170.     Boston:  Phillips, Sampson  <S:  Co.    New  York:  J.  0.  Derby 

The  ptesent  Vdhune  c<>rit:iin>t  papers  contributed  by  the  author  from  time  to  timetc 
the  leaiiing  reviews  and  mai;azines  of  Great  Britain,  his  celebrated  speech  in  tin 
prosecution  «>f  the  Qii«'en  v*.  Moxon  for  the  publieatitHi  of  Shelley*s  works,  and  rereim! 
if  the  autlHu's  ^plV«hes  while  a  mendh'r  iif  the  British  Parliament  It  is  the  mntl 
Complete  editit>n  of  the  misivUaneoiH  productions  of  this  distinguished  British  esaayisi 
that  hA'4  \et  Ueii  pulili>hed.  I'lie  recent  death  of  the  author  renders  the  publicatki 
at  ihts  time  p.&ilioularly  «>p|H>rtune. 

84.— 77*r  Wurth  if  the  W^rthUas :  A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Story.    By  Jon 

Mr.  Dix  ia  well  known  to  our  readers  as  the  writer  of  a  number  of  very  clever  worfcf 
and  pariioularly  as  the  autht»r  of  "Passages  fn»m  the  History  of  a  Western  Life,"  h 
which  be  relates  much  i»f  his  own  sad  and  sorrtiwful  experience.  The  present  tale 
pubti^hed  uinler  the  iiireetitMi  nf  the  Shakspeare  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperanee 
lu  Bif-toii,  iliu>tra'es  the  law  of  kiiulne>s  in  redeeming  the  inebriate  from  tbe  sorrovf 
and  sutfvrinirs  ni  his  malady.  The  pure  and  correct  literary  taste  of  tbe  author  leiuL 
a  charm  to  his  narrative. 

85. — ihtihi  B,Ue  W titrations:  Being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year,  on  sabjects  ftt« 
Sacred  tii^tor^ .  Bi  '^cr.iph^.  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology.  By  Johsi  Kr 
TO,  D.  D-.  K.  K,  S.  A^ 

This  is  the  clo^in^  vohmic  of  Kittn's  entire  scries  of  Daily  Bible  Illustrations.  The« 
readmgs  r«-l.iie  to  the  Ap  i^tle<  an  I  the  early  church,  llie  author  has  gathered  op 
and  mter«ovr-n  the  hi>*<»iuMl  intnnatioiis  ct»utained  in  the  Epistles,  with  the  lemiliBi 
iiiatt«'r  lr%>iu  the  .\ct»ur  the  Apti>ilfs.  Uis  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  aitical  reM 
iDg  of  th«*  saiTid  text.  I'tie^e  v.ilumes  are  quite  popular,  we  believe, auiuog  the  HKMR 
"evan^dio.nl"  |Ktr:iou  of  [ho  Ctirisuan  churcn. 

S6. —  FnrpU  T*ut*  of  Par'*:  Chira«*ters  and  M.innors  in  the  New  Empire.  By  DaTU 
Sr.  Jou\.  A<i:li  >r  -(  *  Vi.Li^e  Life  in  E^^pt,"  ** Two  Year^'  Residence  in  a  Lem 
tine  Fauiily."  etc.     :?  %-oIs.  lu  one.  pp.  440.     X^w  York:  Riker.  Thonie  A  Cot. 

Mr.  Sl  J.tliu  is  :tn  Kj>gtr>h!ii.<ai.  but,  judging;  fnmi  his  di'scription^  of  Parisian  kabiti 
manner^,  an  I  ih.uacrri.  i.«*i  t.v  :tii\  means  a  big«*ted  one.  'Ibe  iostituti«'ns  uf  Praoe 
mild  ihe  |Hea>i.tiUies  of  thv  |*rtipie  arv  din''u>i>v'd  with  apparent  caudor  loid  faimm 
and  on  the  whole  the  ^we^ei.i  i^iKk  is  calculatt^l  to  impart  much  valuable  lulunuAtiai 
iu  ivlAtii<u  X*>  the  cwuaiaou  ui  tL«  Empire  under  Xapoteoo  the  illd. 
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Art.  I.— COIXERCIAL  TIBW  OF  TDK  RDSSO-TDRKISH  dDESTIOR. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  space  of  more  than  thirty  years  three 
mighty  European  empires  are  engaged  in  actual  war,  the  flames  of  which 
bid  fair  to  envelop  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  Though  there  exist 
not  between  us  and  the  two  principal  parties  to  the  war,  any  affinity  of 
language,  race,  or  religion,  though  they  are  comhating  for  no  principle 
dear  to  American  hearts,  still  we  feel  an  interest  in  the  contest,  and  all 
hare  discussed  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  probability  of  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Upon  examining  the  peculiar  condition  of  this 
empire  it  seems  strange  at  first  thought  that  she  possesses  of  herself  the 
power  to  awaken  such  deep  and  almost  uniyersal  attention,  for  she  has  no 
noble  institutions  to  commend  her  to  mankind,  no  large  manufactories 
that  supply  the  world  with  their  fabrics,  no  Commerce  extending  itself  to 
e?ery  part  of  the  world,  and  diffusing  imperceptibly  its  elevating,  humani- 
zing, and  liberal  influences,  and  lastly  it  has  no  citizens  honored  by  an 
enlightened  world  either  for  their  advancement  in  civilization,  or  for  the 
pore  and  beneficent  character  of  their  government  and  legislation. 

Nor  in  reality  is  it  her  own  intrinsic  virtue  that  gives  her  so  prominent 
a  place  in  the  public  mind,  but  it  springs  from  causes  that  date  their  birth 
in  past  centuries,  and  which  instead  of  retarding  will  only  hasten  her  ulti- 
niate  fall.  Since  the  day  that  Venice  annihilated  her  naval  power  at  Le- 
panto,  and  Sobeiski  chased  her  armies  from  before  the  waifs  of  Vienna, 
nnce  the  day  that  Pitt  planned  the  alliance  with  Prussia  in  order  that 
KnsBia  might  not  obtain  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister, 
"-we  say  from  these  earlier  and  later  times  she  has  been  the  toy  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  each  grasping  for  the  bauble,  not  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  merely  that  another  might  not  possess  it.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia  are  the  powers  that  covet  her  possession,  nor  was 
it  till  the  two  first  came  to  the  rescue  of  Turkey  against  the  latter,  that 
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her  present  position  attracted  much  attention.  And  that  whi^h  has  reall  j 
given  this  question  such  an  interest  to  the  American  mind,  is  the  querj 
why  those  two  powers  are  so  anxious  for  justice  to  be  meted  out  to  Turkey, 
when  they  both  sat  silently  by  and  saw  Poland  deprived  of  her  nationality 
and  Hungary  of  her  constitution,  and  made  no  protest  against  it  And 
this  is  indeed  an  important  question,  for  it  looks  to  the  cause  of  a  nation's 
actions,  to  see  whether  they  are  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice  and  right,  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of  a  policy  which  is  found- 
ed on  expediency,  and  sets  at  defiance  every  dictate  of  honor,  save  when 
commercial  or  pecuniary  interest  bids  them  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  reasons  that  have  induced  France 
and  England  to  interfere  in  the  Turko-Russian  question,  together  with  its 
relations  to  the  interests  of  Commerce,  tliat  we  have  penned  this  article,  to 
which  we  ask  your  candid  attention. 

Before  speaking  of  the  events  that  at  present  attract  pnblic  attention,  ii 
may  seem  necessary  to  revert  to  the  past  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
but  it  would  throw  no  new  light  on  her  present  position,  and  we  shall 
only  note  a  sii^e  peculiar  fact  in  her  history.  While  we  are  struck  at 
their  wonderful  success  in  their  early  conquests,  and  seem  to  see  in  it  the 
germ  of  a  brave  and  progressive  people,  still,  on  a  closer  examination  of 
what  Guizot  would  call  the  "  philosophy  of  their  history,"  our  wonder 
ceases,  and  our  expectations  are  disappointed,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
still  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  no  period  of  their  history  do  we  see 
any  movement  of  its  masses  for  the  possession  of  political  poner.  While 
the  history  of  almost  every  other  nation  tells  of  the  straggle  of  the  people 
to  obtain  more  power,  that  of  Turkey  is  devoid  of  a  single  attempt  for 
Buch  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  purpose.  And  further  than  this,  yon  may 
read  her  history  as  written  by  Voltaire  and  others,  and  you  shall  find  no 
record  of  any  advance  they  have  made  in  civilization  during  the  past  1ii\e 
centuries ;  and  by  civilization  wo  mean  that  development  of  a  better  order 
of  society  that  elevates  the  individual  as  well  as  the  State,  and  which  so 
strongly  and  surely  marks  and  evidences  the  power  of  genuine,  self-sustain- 
ing progress.  We  shall  find  no  traces  of  the  extension.: of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  manufactures,  and  Commerce,  but  in  place  of  them  the  customs, 
habits,  and  mechanism  of  a  barbaric  and  warlike  race,  and,  in  fine,  we 
shall  find  them  to-day  a  people  of  whom,  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  Charlc* 
Napier,  (uttered  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  London  Tavern  to  express 
sympathy  for  Turkey,)  and  also  the  expression  of  the  official  organ  of 
Great  Rritain,  "The  less  we  say  about  them  the  better  our  cause  is  against 
Russia." 

With  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  character  of  her  histoT}'  we  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  her  trade  and  its  connection  with  her  present  rela- 
tions to  England  and  France. 

Like  all  other  barbaric  nations  she  has  never  shown  any  desire  to  be- 
come a  maritime  nation,  unless  it  was  upon  the  single  occasion  when  she 
attempted  to  thwart  Portugal  in  her  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  Indies,  in 
order  that  she  mi^ht  monopolize  the  trade  of  that  boundless  empire.  In 
fact,  her  commercial  policy  has  been  so  at  variance  with  that  of  Europe,  so 
liberal,  free,  and  unrestricted,  while  that  of  others  has  been  so  guarded, 
close,  and  prohibitive,  that  she  may  be  said  to  have  fettered  her  own  hands, 
for  by  treaty  stipulations  as  early  as  1505  and  1604,  she  bound  liergelf  not 
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to  laj  upon  merchandise  entering  her  territories,  more  than  three  per  cent 
iutj,  ad  valorem.  That  this  stipulation  (which  cannot  he  too  highly  com- 
mended if  it  had  heen  reciprocal)  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  her 
own  manufactures,  and  consequently  destroyed  the  very  foundation  of  her 
Commerce  no  one  can  fail  to  see ;  but  it  must  over  be  remembered  that 
Iter  rulers  adopted  this  policy  not  on  account  of  wishing  to  establish  a  free 
and  unrestricted  trade  between  all  nations,  but  because,  in  the  language 
of  her  own  rulers,  they  deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  children  of  the  Prophet 
to  be  pander^rs  to  the  taste  of  the  scheming  gaiours. 

Many  have  as(^ribed  this  freedom  of  trade  as  tbe  cause  of  Turkey's  pre8« 
ent  depressed  condition ;  but  the  truth  is,  all  Turks  are  warriors;  and 
under  no  protective  or  prohibitive  system  would  they  ever  become  a 
mantifacturing  or  commercial  people.  With  this  freedom  of  trade  they 
combined  one  very  illiberal  principle  and  that  was  the  forbidding  the  ex- 
port of  grain.  The  pernicious  effect  of  such  interference  with  the  legiti- 
mate course  of  trade  and  exchange  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  com* 
mented  upon,  and  so  apparent  were  they  to  the  Turkish  government,  that 
we  find  them  in  1837  abolishing  this  prohibition,  which  the  present  state 
of  her  afl'airs  has  made  necessary  to  again  resume. 

With  these  remarks  upon  her  commercial  principles,  we  pass  to  the 
imount  of  her  Commerce,  and  here  we  meet  with  a  perfect  dearth,  and 
can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  articles  in  the  MerchanCs  Maga^ 
aw,  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Ottoman  £mpire.     Aside  from  this  source 

we  have  but  one  datum  of  her  aggregate  Commerce,  and  that  for  the  year 

1850,  and  which  was  con\piled  by  Buhner,  a  German  statist 

COMMEBCE  or  TUBKVT  IN  1860. 

IMPORTS.  XZP0RT8. 

PruBsian  ihalers.*  Prnmian  thalert. 

EngltDd 26,896.1 60  29,908,772 

Auttria 22,6 16,888  22,068.666 

Frince 11,266,000  17.027,420 

Ruwia 7,479,484  6.484,418 

Bt'lgium 1,086.688  298,830 

Nnherlandt 468,000  67 1,860 

Giwce 888.000  1,S12.600 

Unilfd  Sutes 341,000  1,861,864 

Hamburg 67,106  694,940 

Brenieii 6,685  70,601 

9.946 

Total 70,877,849  78,728,807 

Add  to  the  above  the  trade  of  Leghorn,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary,  and  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  her  imports  will  amount  to  ninety  millions  Prus- 
sian thalers,  and  her  exports  to  one  hundred  millions.  Of  this  trade 
England  has  37.5  per  cent,  Austria  29.5,  France  18.7,  and  Russia  8.5.  For 
tlie  details  of  this  trade,  see  the  articles  on  Turkey's  Commerce  before 
«iladed  to. 

With  this  brief  view  of  her  aggregate  Commerce,  we  proceed  to  exam- 
ine her  commercial  relations  to  Uie  two  great  powers  who  are  so  anxious 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  an  empire  which  they  themselves  once  helped 
to  rob  of  the  brightest  jewel  she  ever  possessed,  and  who  simk  her  fleets  at 

*  8«Y«ot7  eenta. 
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the  battle  of  Navarino.  We  will  first  examine  her  trade  with  Great 
Britain  and  show  her  relations  to  that  power.  Let  ns  here  remark,  that 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  England  sent  agents  to  Tur- 
key to  examine  into  the  state  of  manufactures  in  that  country,  and  to  bring 
home  with  them  such  inventions  and  discovery,  as  regards  dyeing  and 
coloring  cloths,  as  would  make  their  cloths  marketable  in  that  country. 
Soon  after  this  they  obtained  an  admission  to  the  ports  of  Turkey,  and 
commenced  that  trade  which  is  to-day  so  necessary  and  important  to  her. 
Below  we  give  its  amount  for  a  series  of  years,  and  also  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles that  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations : — 


COMMEROK   or  ENGLAND  WITH  TURKEY. 


Tear. 

1700, 

1710. 

1720, 

1780. 

1740. 

1760. 

1760. 

1770. 

1780 

1790. 

1792. 

1802. 

18S2. 

1837. 


Imports. 
£ 

260.000 

287.000 

296.000 

270,000 

187,000 

165,000 

187,000 

126.000 

142,000 

182,424 
806,678 
741,280 


Exports. 

£ 
170.000 
196,000 
220.0^^0 
185,000 
166.000 
lOO.nOO 
88,000 
89,000 
109,000 

iVl.OOO 

168,184 

764.116 

1,168,426 


Year. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 

1852 


Imports. 
£ 


•   •••«•• 

4.100,666 
6,000,660 


Exports. 
£ 
1,861,689 
1,647,864 
1,847.839 
2,801,866 
2.869.232 
2,842.909 
2,211.897 
2,992,281 
8,116.865 
2,930,612 
8.118,679 
2,121,869 
2,849,446 


Of  the  exports  thus  given,  cloth  constitutes  the  principal  item,  it  amount- 
ing in  1837  to  953,190/.,  and  in  1850  to  2,458,538/.  The  number  of 
yards  exported  at  different  times  is  as  follows : — 

18fS.  18S1.  1836.  1841.  1848. 

18,674,000  24,666,000  48,679,108  87,791,176  166,767,178 

OOTTON  TWIST   EXPORTED. 

In  1881 lbs.        1,736,760  |  In  1848 lbs.        18,019,855 

Such  is  the  character  of  her  exports ;  and  her  imports  are  alike  inter- 
esting, when  viewing  her  relations  to  Turkey.  Of  the  7,093,458  quarters 
of  grain  which  Great  Britain  imported  in  the  nine  months  ending  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  she  obtained  from — 


Wallachia  and  Moldavia . . .  qrs.    601 ,4  8 1 
Syria 24,686 


Egypt qrs.       648,934 

Other  parts  of  Turkey 689,708 


Total 1,869,694 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Turkey  supplies  the  operatives  of  England 
with  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  grain  that  is  imported  for  their  consumption. 
Her  tonnage  engaged  in  trade  with  this  empire  is  estimated  at  seventy-five 
thousand  tons,  engrossing  37  per  cent  of  the  whole  Commerce  of  Turkey. 
In  1850,  there  arrived  at  Constantinople  1,260  English  vessels;  at  Galatz 
and  Ibraila,  226 ;  and  at  Trebizonde,  23. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  peculiar  value  of  England's  Com- 
m  erce  with  Turkey  is  the  foundation  of  her  desire  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  for  if  Russia  or  any  other 
power  were  to  absorb  that  empire,  the  merchandise  of  England,  instead  of 
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oeing  subjected  to  the  nominal  duty  of  3  per  cent,  would  at  once  be  ex- 
eluded  by  those  high  and  prohibiting  taritfs  which  are  peculiar  to  certain 
European  Statea.  But  the  raw  materials  of  Turkey  also  influence  them ; 
for  as  to  grain,  it  will  soon  render  England  independent  of  Russia — an 
event  which  Pitt  said  was  worth  a  war,  for  he  held  that  England  should 
lever  allow  Russia  to  gain  control  of  a  country  that  supplied  them  with 
mw  material. 

But  weighty  as  these  reasons  are  with  every  Englishman,  still  there  is 
one  possessing  more  weight  than  all  others  combined,  and  which  affects 
the  very  life  and  vitality  of  the  British  empire.  We  refer  to  the  singular 
position  of  England^s  East  India  possessions.  We  do  not  propose  in  this 
place  to  describe  the  means  by  which  England  has  brought  under  her 
iway  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  people.  During  the  last  fifteen  years 
there  has  been  accruing  from  this  effeminate  people  the  enormous  sum  of 
840,760,000/.,  of  which  sum  but  5,000,000/.  have  been  spent  in  public  im- 
provements. Its  revenue  in  India  is  twenty-seven  million  pounds,  of  whit'h 
but  sixty  thousand  pounds  are  spent  for  the  education  of  children.  Its 
mihtary  expenditures  in  1839  were  eight  million  pounds;  in  1852,  twelve 
milUon  pounds,  or  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue. 

The  taxes  on  the  land  amount  to  twelve  million  pounds,  averaging  from 
Bxty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  whole  production  of  the  soil.  Wages  of  a 
laborer  six  to  eight  cents  per  day.  Salt  is  not  allowed  to  be  manufactured, 
ind  every  pound  consumed  pays  three-fourths  of  a  penny  tax ;  while  the 
revenue  from  the  opium  trade  amounts  to  three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
land  pounds. 

The  mother  country  exported  to  this  dependency  in  1834  seven  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  in  1849,  ten  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  in  1852,  seven  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Its  imports  from  this  dependency  amounted,  in  1836,  to 
7,993,000/.;  in  1851,  17,313,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  140  per  cent. 
Great  Britain  received  from  these  possessions  in  1842,  58,000,000  lbs.  of 
cotton  wool,  and  in  1852  it  had  increased  to  80,000,000  lbs.  Its  debt  in 
1833  was  29,000,000/.;  in  1852,  50,000,000/. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  colonial  dependency  that  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  Cabul,  and  numbers  in  its  area  a  population  of  150,000,000. 
No  one  who  has  written  the  history  of  the  past  could  truthfully  tell  of  a 
nation  that  possessed  as  a  colony  such  an  empire  as  this,  the  boundless 
Wealth  and  power  of  which  can  only  bo  unfolded  by  modern  discoveries, 
improvements,  and  civilization.  England  proudly  and  rightfully  boasts  of 
it  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  diadem;  yet,  as  we  have  just  seen,  its  rev- 
enue does  not  pay  its  expenses  by  1,000,000/.  a  year,  and  its  150,000,000 
inhabitants  only  take  merchandise  of  the  mother  country  to  the  amount 
of  7,000,000/.  Is  it  asked  what  gives  this  non-paying  dependency  such  a 
value  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  when  she  does  not  consume  the  products 
of  the  mother  country  only  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  head  ? 

We  answer  this  inquiry  by  remarking,  that  the  value  of  India  to  Great 
Britain  is  entirely  in  perspective,  and  that  it  is  her/w/wrc,  not  her  present, 
tluit  makes  England  so  tenacious  of  her  footing  there.  The  one  great 
bought  which  has  predominated  in  the  mind  of  Great  Britain  since  Whit- 
ney's Cotton  Gin  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  to  discover  some  plan  by  which  she  could  render  herself 
independent  of  us  as  regards  her  consumption  of  cotton.     In  India  she  has 
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found  a  climate  congenial  to  its  nature,  and  a  people  so  completely  de- 
graded, that  they  can  be  hired  for  six  and  eight  cents  per  day,  and  by 
means  of  which  cotton  can  be  sold  at  Liverpool  for  7  cents  per  Ib^  and 
pay  a  profit  at  that,  while  the  bare  cost  of  raising  it  by  slave  labor  is  5| 
cents  per  lb.  Already  some  of  the  largest  Manchester  manufacturers  raise 
in  India  the  cotton  they  consume  in  their  mills,  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  in  the  last  ten  years  they  increased  their  consumption  of  East  India 
cotton  by  32,000,000  lbs.  But  these  results  do  not  yet  satisfy  the  demand 
of  public  opinion,  for  it  demands  not  only  that  a  part,  but  that  the  whole 
cotton  necessary  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  pro- 
duced in  India.  In  addition  to  cotton,  it  is  proposed  also  to  attempt  the 
production  of  grain,  so  that  these  two  important  commodities  can  at  the 
same  time  become  the  products  of  her  colonies  and  the  basis  of  an  exten- 
sive mercantile  trade.  Now,  how  does  she  propose  to  accomplish  these 
objects  ? 

We  answer,  fii*st  by  producing  such  a  general  condition  of  peace  and 
security  in  India  as  to  induce  her  capitalists  at  home  to  invest  their  money 
in  cotton  plantations  in  India,  experiments  already  proving  that  cotton 
can  be  produced  in  India  at  one-half  the  cost  of  it  here.  Second,  by  in- 
troducing such  modern  means  of  conveyance  into  those  provinces  (now 
entirely  destitute  of  roads)  which  produce  these  plants,  as  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  freight,  effect  its  speedy  transit,  and  give  facilities  to  Commerce 
and  trade. 

Since  1 846,  the  freight  upon  cotton  has  by  these  means  been  reduced 
a  third ;  and  railways  are  now  projected  and  commenced  which,  when 
completed,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  from  66  to  16  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  the  raw  commodity.  One  road  is  projected  extending  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and  estimated  to  cost  10,000,000/.  Upon  the  River 
Godavery,  which  is  to  be  improved  so  as  to  render  it  navigable,  wheat  can 
be  raised  so  as  to  be  sold  in  Liverpool  (and  pay  the  shippers)  for  32s.  per 
quarter.  Public  opinion  in  England  demands  the  trial  of  these  plans  that 
will  render  her  independent  of  us  for  the  cotton  that  supplies  her  mills  and 
the  food  that  sustains  her  operatives. 

These  plans,  so  gigantic,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  certain  fixed 
condition  of  the  already  connuered  provinces,  the  complete  and  perfect 
tubjugation  of  every  tribe  within  its  limits,  and  lastly,  the  removal  of  ev- 
ery facility  for  inciting  them  to  revolt ;  and  if  they  should  be  incited  to 
rebellion,  then  to  cut  them  off  from  any  aid  that  they  might  receive  from 
that  nation  with  whom  the  mother  country  might  be  at  war.  So  conscious 
ha?  the  mother  country  been  that  the  two  first  conditions  could  not  be  se- 
cured except  by  the  last,  that  she  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  her  distant 
possessions  secure  from  atta(;k  from  without,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
unless  they  received  external  aid,  she  could  crush  any  rising  among  the 
effeminate  tribes  she  has  once  subdued.  Bv  sea  she  fears  no  nation  ;  so 
the  increase  of  France's  war  fleet  by  30  vessels  during  the  last  year,  gave 
her  no  trouble ;  and  so  with  all  other  maritime  nations  of  whom  she  has 
any  fears  as  regards  their  principles  of  aggrandizement.  lUit  as  we  look 
to  the  frontiers  of  these  vast  possessions,  stretching  away  northward  and 
westward  to  those  mountains  from  which  rushed  the  hordes  of  Timour, 
Nadir,  and  Abdallah,  we  see  at  once  the  cause  of  England's  interest  in  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  western  and  northern  border  of  her  East  Indian 
empire  approaches  Persia,  between  which  and  herself  she  has  attempted 
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to  erect  independent  States.  Herat,  one  of  these,  was  (and  is  now  by 
light)  an  integral  portion  of  Persia,  but  detached  from  her  by  means  of 
the  English  occupying  the  Island  of  Karrak,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Russia 
acted  as  the  mediator  between  the  Lindars  of  that  country  and  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  so  that  already  Russian  diplomacy  is  at  the  very  doors  of  Brit- 
ish India. 

The  presence  of  Russia  even  then  nsso)  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm 
to  England,  and  Lord  Palmerston  declared  to  McNeil  at  that  time,  that  if 
when  he  received  that  dispatch  "  he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  tlie  Shah 
of  Persia  (who  was  but  the  agent  of  Russia)  to  relinquish  his  designs 
against  Herat,  either  with  or  without  an  arrangement,  he  would  have  ac- 
complished an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  British  interest  in 
the  East  Indies."  But  these  laurels,  won  by  diplomacy,  did  not  long  re- 
main green ;  for  the  war  in  Affghanistan  sunk  into  something  more  than 
oblivion  the  gratitude  of  the  AtJ'ghans  for  the  fortress  of  Ghorian,  This 
war  was  produced  by  the  attempted  treachery  of  the  British  minister ;  and 
this  war  has  left,  as  the  fruit  of  the  50,000,000/.  it  cost  the  govern- 
ment, a  feeling  of  hatred  too  deep  for  utterance ;  for  not  content  with  the 
result  of  battles,  it  razed  Cabul — a  city  of  60,000  inhabitants  and  a  trade 
of  1,000,000/. — to  its  very  foundations,  and  carried  away  with  them  the 
trophies  of  victory  that  the  Aft'ghans  had  kept  for  eiglit  hundred  years. 
For  these  reasons,  the  theory  of  independent  States  as  a  defense  for  her 
frontiers,  has  fallen  to  the  ground ;  and  to-day  Russia  is  again  at  work  at 
Teheran,  and  Cabul,  and  Persia — remembering  the  insult  of  1839,  is 
waiting  only  to  avenge  it.  She  only  separates  Russia  from  India ;  and 
the  importance  of  her  friendship  to  England  can  be  judged  of  by  the  re- 
marks of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Hoossein  Khan  in  1839.  Taking  a  map  of 
Central  Asia,  he  remarked,  "Here  was  India,  here  was  Russia,  here  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,  through  which  were  Russia  disposed  to  advance  to  In- 
dia her  way  must  lie.  Whatever  might  be  the  relations  between  England 
and  Russia,  the  former  considers  it  expeilient  that  the  latter  should  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  closer  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  British  India. 
For  many  years,  while  Persia  remained  sincerely  attached  to  the  British 
government,  they  viewed  her  as  a  sufficient  bulwark." 

Now,  even  this  bulwark  is  broken  down,  and  Persia,  once  the  ally  of 
Eogland,  grants  to  Russia  the  sole  right  of  navigating  the  Caspian  Sea, 
thus  bringing  her  still  nearer  to  the  Indies ;  in  fact,  her  troops  to-day  are 
It  Khiva,  so  that  instead  of  a  cordon  of  friendly  States  to  protect  her  In- 
dian borders,  England  is  completely  hemmed  in  as  regards  those  posses- 
sons,  by  open  or  secret  enemies.  But  neither  of  these  will  probably  attack 
ber  unless  they  are  assisted  by  Russia,  who,  when  sure  of  the  friendship  of 
the  Persians  and  Aflghans,  has  an  open  road  to  India.  Three  routes  lie 
It  her  disposal :  one  by  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Belchooses  into  the  country  of  the  Scinde ;  the  second  route  is 
to  Cabul ;  and  the  third,  the  old  caravan  route  to  Teheran,  Herat,  Canda- 
W,  and  Cabul.  The  distance  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indus  is  600 
leagues,  with  rivers  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  transportation  of  baggage 
uid  munitions  of  war. 

This  shows  that  India  is  far  from  being  impregnable,  and  at  this  point 
we  will  show  the  inestimable  value  of  Turkey  to  England.  In  any  attempt 
that  Russia  may  make  to  successfully  attack  the  Indian  possessions,  she 
must  have  Persia,  at  least,  for  an  ally.     England  also  looks  to  the  same 
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power;  and  as  there  exists  between  Persia  and  Tarkey  tlie  hatred  of 

religious  fanaticism,  it  seeks  to  keep  in  existence  the  Moslem  power,  in 
order  to  intimidate  Persia  from  becoming  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  thua 
making  of  Turkey  what  she  hoped  to  make  of  the  Affghans.  With  Tur- 
key for  an  ally,  she  no  doubt  for  years  to  come  could  thwart  Russia  in 
any  of  her  designs  against  India,  by  giving  her  ample  employment  nearer 
home. 

That  we  have  judged  rightly,  we  think  none  can  deny.  Hear  Lamar- 
tine  upon  this  point,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  1843  :  "  People,  like  rivers, 
incline  to  the  side  where  there  is  the  least  resistance.  If  Russia  do^  not 
menace  the  continent,  but  incline  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus, 
would  this  be  a  great  misfortune  to  France  and  humanity  f  England  alone 
might  murmur  against  this  movement.  Iler  whole  thoughts  are  directed 
towards  the  Indies,  and  she  would  sacrifice  all  Europe  in  the  interest  of 
her  Commerce." 

So,  also.  Count  do  Lagucrroniere,  who,  speaking  upon  the  same  subject 
— integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire — says :  "  For  England,  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  the  freedom  and  security  of  her  communications  with  India,  where 
she  hiis  imm(;nse  possessions  which  are  the  source  of  her  prosperity,  and 
the  absolute  condition  of  her  rank  as  a  power  of  the  first  order." 

We  might  multiply  these  extracts,  but  we  trust  we  have  given  the 
reader  enough  to  strengthen  tiie  position  we  have  taken.  England  has 
steadily  pursued  this  policy  toward  Russia  since  Pitt,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Prussian  treaty  decrlared,  that  Ozakan  should  not  be  ceded  to  Russia,  and 
that  if  England  could  render  herself  independent  of  Russia  for  raw  mate- 
rial, it  would  pay  for  a  war;  and  further,  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of 
England  to  prevent  Russia  getting  tJie  control  in  any  country  tnat  sup- 
plied them  with  food  or  the  material  of  manufactures. 

We  offer  no  speculation  upon  tiie  fate  of  Turkey  when  supported  by 
such  an  ally ;  but  we  do  say,  that  if  history  teaches  aright,  she  will  yet 
repeat  to  the  minister  of  England  the  language  she  uttered  to  Sir  Robert 
Ainslie  in  1790: — "You  have  no  religion  but  gain;  avarice  is  your 
only  god ;  and  the  Christian  faith  you  profess  but  a  mask  for  your  hypoo- 
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We  now  come  to  the  relations  of  France  with  this  power.  To  this 
power  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  form  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Porte.  This  occurred  as  early  as  1535,  and  by  it  France  ob- 
tained the  monopoly  of  Turkey's  trade,  which  she  enjoyed  till  1580,  when 
the  Venetians  were  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  herself^  viz.,  the 
protection  of  their  religion,  the  administration  of  justice  to  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  a  three  per  cent  duty  on  their  imported  goods.  These  treaties 
early  gave  France  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  she 
enjoyed  till  1004,  when  England  and  Ilolland  obtained  the  same  conces- 
sions. Her  tra<le  then  declined  till  1065,  when  her  mighty  resources  be- 
gan again  to  develop  themselves. 

The  genius  of  Colbert  soon  saw  the  value  of  the  Commerce  of  Turkey, 
and  in  1666,  M.  de  Naintes  was  dispatched  to  Constantinople  to  form  a 
treaty  for  commercial  and  religious  purposes.  As  this  treaty  combines 
the  religious  and  commercial  purposes  of  France,  we  give  (from  Rycault) 
its  principal  provisions,  for  they  are  to-day  the  ezegesis  of  France's  sdliance 
with  England : — 

Articles  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  guaranty  toleration  and  protection  to  all  persons 
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ecnmected  with  tlie  French  Church,  and  the  right  to  rehuild  certain  Latin 
churches. 

Articles  6  and  7  reduce  the  duty  on  French  floods  from  5  to  3  per 
cent,  and  extend  the  same  benefit  to  other  nations  sailing  under  the 
French  flag. 

Article  14  gives  France  the  right  to  import  goods  from  the  Indies,  by 
way  of  the  IW  Sea. 

The  importance  of  these  stipulations  in  a  religious  and  commercial  view 
cannot  be  overrated ;  but  as  our  purpose  is  only  with  the  latter,  we  will 
only  remark,  that  by  these  concessions  she  laid  the  foundation  of  a  pros- 
perous trade  not  only  for  herself,  but  her  allies,  and  in  pursuit  of  her 
selfish  ends,  excluded  nearly  all  other  nations  from  any  participation  in 
Turkejr's  trade.  For  more  than  a  century  we  see  nothing  in  her  relations 
with  this  power  that  demands  special  notice ;  but  under  the  Consulate  of 
Napoleon,  she  evidenced  the  desire  of  partitioning  Turkey.  Napoleon 
listened  willingly  to  the  offer  of  Romanzoff,  till  he  found  that  Russia  would 
claim  Constantinople,  to  concede  which,  he  said,  would  be  to  surrender 
the  Commerce  of  the  Levant  and  the  Indies,  and  even  the  gates  of  Toulon 
to  Russia. 

In  1829,  Chateaubriand  was  requested  to  prepare  a  note  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Elast,  and  in  this  note,  approved  by  every  member  of  the  cabinet 
of  Charles  X.,  he  says :  "  The  alliance  of  France  with  England  and  Aus- 
tria against  Russia,  is  the  alliance  of  a  dupe.  Say  this  to  Nicholas,  If  you 
cannot  settle  your  difference  with  the  Porte  except  by  arms,  if  you  wish 
to  march  to  Constantinople,  enter  with  the  Christian  Powers  into  an 
equitable  partition  of  Turkey." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  France  in  1829 ;  and  we  may  safely  assert 
that  up  to  1842  no  change  had  occurred  in  her  opinions.  At  this  period 
a  change  in  her  policy  took  place,  and  since  then  no  power  has  been  more 
jealous  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  than  tliis  very  kingdom  that  thrice  has 
projected  her  dismemberment,  and  robbed  her  of  a  thriving  State.  Not 
content  with  severing  Greece — whose  mariners  constituted  the  bulk  of 
Turkey's  naval  and  mercantile  marine — she  at  one  time  came  near  being 
the  ally  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  aiding  another  integral  portion  of  Turkey  in 
detaching  itself  from  the  empire.  It  was  at  this  very  period  of  time  that 
we  now  refer  to,  that  Lamartine  declared  the  futility  of  attempting  to  up- 
hold a  weak  and  worthless  empire. 

The  question  recurs,  Why  has  she  changed  her  policy,  and  why  to-day 
does  she  help  to  rivet  the  chains  by  which  12,000,000  Christians  are  made 
the  slaves  of  a  single  Turk  ? 

We  answer  at  once,  it  is  not  the  holy  principles  of  justice,  honor,  and 
Hght,  but  the  desire  of  commercial  supremacy,  that  leads  her  to  attempt 
to  stifle  the  cry  of  millions  for  the  blessings  of  civilization,  manufactures, 
and  Commerce.  To  prove  this,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  her  trade 
with  Turkey,  and  also  its  amount,  (we  give  it  in  millions  of  francs.) 

By  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  trade  of  Turkey  gives 
eiQplo3rroent  to  a  ninth  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  France ;  that  it 
consumes  her  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  27,000,000  francs;  and, 
•hove  all,  furnishes  her  with  a  raw  commodity  Uiat  is  the  basis  of  her 
iQanufactures,  and  upon  the  supply  of  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  her 
cities  and  people. 
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1846.      1847.      1848.      1849.       18M.      16S1.     18SI. 


Exports. 
Imports. 


25 
62 


28 
98 


29 
24 


84 
65 


85 
59 


82 
49 


rRKNCH  AND  FOREIGN  TONNAGE  ENGAGED  IN  THE  TRADE. 

1846.    1847.    1848.    1849.    18i0. 

8U18         167,182         121,566         107.241         119.2S8 


French 

Foreign 95,5 1 9        2 1 6,280 

DimiDution  of  foreign  tonnage  eince  1846. 
Increase  of  French  tonnage  

Turkish  tonnage  engaged  in  this  trade. . . , 


48,764 


81,058  86,783 


FRANCE  IMPORTS  FROM  TURKEY  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES:— 


Francs. 

Silk 19,777,989 

Oleaginous  grains    7,019,742 

Oil  of  olives 8.146.184 

Cereab 1 ,944,91 1 


Wool 

Cotton  wool 
Furs 


48 


18S1. 

101,869 
28,168 

67.846 
20,947 

2,985 


Frsocs. 
2.905.628 
2,888,409 

789,768 


FRANCE  EXPORTS  TO  TURKEY  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES*.— 


Tissues  of  wool 

Cottons 

Silk 

Coffee 

Refined  sugar. . 
Prepared  furs. . 


Francs. 
4,602,406 
1,718,240 
8,614,666 
8,191,046 
1,814,610 
2,170,216 


Tools  and  ironware 

Pasteboard,  <bc 

Glassware 

Habeidabhery  and  knives. . 
Jewelry  and  furs 


Francs. 
1,878.792 
882.890 
697.659 
964.579 
114,000 


In  addition  to  this,  the  increase  of  her  manufactures  is  diminishing  her 
capability  of  producing  grain  enough  to  feed  them,  and  the  failure  of  a 
single  crop  of  grain  might  precipitate  the  nation  into  a  revolution.  The 
care  of  its  present  rulers,  who  are  none  too  firmly  seated,  is  to  provide 
labor  and  food  for  the  people.  Now,  the  raw  material  and  provisions 
must  come  from  countries  where  manufactures  have  no  hold,  and  all  are 
producers.  . 

Prior  to  1830,  and  even  to  1840,  Russia  was  one  of  the  nations  who 
could  supply  her,  and  in  all  probability  would  for  years  to  come,  with  food 
to  any  extent  in  case  of  emergency.  But  Russia  prohibited  her  manufac- 
tures in  order  to  encourage  her  own,  and  a  single  stroke  of  the  Czar's  pen 
could  drive  her  peasants  into  rebellion.  Turkey  only  could  be  made  to 
subserve  her  ends.  She  would  receive  her  manufactures  at  3  per  cent 
and  pay  for  them  in  that  raw  commodity  the  supply  of  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  France ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  this,  the  rich  fields  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  were  loaded  with  grain  waiting  to  be  borne  to  a  hungry 
people. 

As  Sebastina  remarks,  Turkey  is  a  necessity  to  the  existence  of  France. 
Let  civilization,  with  its  magic  power,  once  be  felt  on  her  soil,  and  a 
Christian  population  would  make  the  whole  nation  resound  with  the 
sound  of  industry  and  manufactures ;  she  would  become  the  consumer  of 
her  own  products  and  raw  material,  and  as  a  direct  result^  diminish  the 
power  of  France.     But  even  these  are  but  secondary  considerations  to  the 

Seat  reason  of  their  present  desire  to  save  the  decaying  empire  of  the 
oslem. 

That  Russia,  when  that  empire  shall  recede  before  its  stronger  neigh- 
bors, will  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  admit,  and  none  fear 
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tlia  erent  wone  than  France.  Should  Rofltia  once  establish  a  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  from  it  she  could  assail  at  any  time  the  naval  depots  of 
France,  and  establish  a  mercantile  marine,  that  from  the  facility  of  build- 
ing and  cheapness  of  labor  would  become  the  successful  competitor  of 
England  and  France. 

Eton  thus  remarks  on  this  point :  "  The  attachment  of  France  to  Turkey 
is  rationally  founded  on  the  great  commercial  advantages  which  she  en- 
joys with  that  nation ;  on  the  use  she  can  make  of  the  Porte  to  create 
diversions  in  her  favor,  whenever  the  situation  of  her  affairs  on  the  conti- 
nent requires;  and  on  her  particulaa jealousy  of  Russia,  whicli,  by  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  passes  from  the  ]31ack  Sea,  might  send  a  naval  force 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  the  evident  diminution  of  French  power  and 
Commerce.", 

Now  these  very  results  have  once  occurred ;  for  in  1805  Russia,  in  ad- 
dition to  sending  troops  to  Austria,  dispatched  a  fleet  from  Cronstadt,  which, 
in  1806,  amounted  to  30  sail,  having  on  board  12,000  sailors  and  1,200 
guns.  By  means  of  this  fleet,  says  Proniewski,  she  checked  the  progress 
of  the  French  in  the  Venetian  territories ;  prevented  the  French  from 
seizing  Corfu,  and  stirring  up  the  Greeks  to  rebellion  against  the  Porte, 
and,  above  all,  secured  the  affection  of  the  Montenegrins  and  Dalmatians. 
Krasinski  tells  lis  that  this  fleet  captured  more  than  a  hundred  vessels 
laden  with  stores  and  ammunition  for  the  French  army  in  Dalmatia.  That 
the  fears  of  France  are  well  founded,  must  be  evident  from  these  facts ; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  her  right,  by  armed  force,  to  prevent  a  sister  em- 
pire from  extending  the  field  of  her  commercial  influence,  we  believe  none 
will  admit.  The  war  they  are  now  waging  is  not  to  save  Turkey,  but  to 
cripple  and  destroy  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Russia.  They  have  com- 
bined to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  a  nation  that  first  opened  to  them 
ind  their  merchant  fleets  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  who 
poured  out  the  blood  of  her  children  like  water,  in  order  to  wring  from 
the  barbarous  Turk  that  great  boon  to  trade  and  Commerce.  J3oth  are 
leagued  together  that  they  may  monopolize  the  Commerce  of  Europe,  and 
dwtroy  the  manufactures  and  Commerce  of  Russia.  If  they  succeed  in 
this  dase,  to  whom,  let  us  inquire,  will  they  next  prescribe  the  limits  of 
their  possessions,  and  the  amount  of  their  trade  ?  Who  appointed  them 
to  set  limits  to  the  progress  of  nations  and  the  amount  of  their  Com- 
merce ?  For  we  must  never  forget  that  if  France  and  England  possess  the 
right  to  set  bounds  to  the  expansion  of  Russia,  they  possess  also  the  same 
right  with  regard  to  us. 

Are  we  told  that  they  are  warring  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  an 
empire?  Who,  but  these  very  powers,  robbed  Turkey  of  (J recce,  and 
, threatened,  by  force  of  arms,  to  prevent  Russia  from  aiding  the  Sultan  in 
bringing  Mehemet  Ali  under  subjection,  and  thus  save  a  flourishing  State 
to  the  empire  ?  Hear  the  ofticial  organ  of  the  British  government  upon  this 
topic  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  : — 

To  "  maintnln  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,*'  in  the  sense  sometimes 
•ttribuled  ti»  the  plirase,  vtvx  never  be  a  political  duty,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
itisa  political  impossibility.  Europe  has  been  "  maintaining"  this  fabric  for 
nearly  a  century ;  and  how  has  it  been  maintained?  Half  its  dominions  have 
heen  lo'^t.  Algiers,  Egypt,  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Bessarabia,  were  once 
PortiuiiK  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  To  what  governments  do  they  pertain  now  ? 
What  •*  justice  "  did  Turkey  receive  at  the  hand4  of  Europe  when  the  Purto  waa 
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excluded  from  the  provisions  of  1815  ?— when  the  Greek  insurgents  were  protected 
by  the  allies  against  their  legitimate  master? — when  the  Sultan  was  compelled 
by  the  Five  Powers  not  only  to  pardon  a  rebellious  vassal  who  had  Uireatened 
the  very  throne  of  Othman,  but  to  confirm  this  rebel  in  the  hereditary  possession 
of  his  pashalic  ?  in  every  instance  of  intervention  which  has  occurred  since  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  interposing  States  have  enforced  conclusions 
theoretically  irreconeileable  with  the  rights  of  an  independent  monarchy.  Nor 
could  it  possibly  be  otherwise.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  a  dominion  so  un- 
wieldy, ruinous,  and  unnatural,  could  not  really  be  maintained  in  its  integrity ; 
nor  can  all  the  powers  of  Europe  do  more  tiian  mitigate  the  successive  symp- 
toms of  decay,  and  avert,  by  prudent  /concert,  the  consequences  of  a  violent 
catastrophe. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  organ  that  controls  the  public  opinion  of 
England  and  speaks  the  sentiments  of  its  ministry.  What  was  its  declara- 
tion afterwards  ?  They  asserted  that  they  were  sick  of  talking  about 
upholding  Turkey,  and  they  were  warring  against  Russia  to  prevent  her 
from  reaching  the  Bosphorus.  Attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  as  we  may, 
it  is  a  war  in  behalf  of  barbarism  at  the  expense  of  civilization,  and  incited 
by  a  nation  that  has  robbed  India  of  every  right  she  ever  possessed, 
destroyed  her  manufactures,  starved  her  people,  and  plundered  her  treas- 
ures. 

The  otlier  power  robbed  Algiers  from  the  empire,  obtained  by  means  of 
fraud  its  ablest  defender,  and,  to  crown  their  claim  to  honor,  burned  in 
caves  the  men  who  dared  to  defend  their  native  soil. 

These  are  the  ix)wer8  that  set  themselves  up  as  the  dispensers  of  justice 
to  oppressed  European  empires.  Both  arm  to  prevent  Russia  from  occu- 
pying a  principality ;  but  they  uttered  not  a  single  whisper  when  she  ab- 
sorbed a  whole  nation,  liut  Poland  did  not  border  on  the  Mediterranean. 
When  France  occupied  Algeria  she  said  it  was  but  a  counterpoise  to 
England's  Malta.  Now,  the  two  powers  combine  to  forever  exclude  Rus- 
sia from  that  sea  to  which  she  has  the  same  right  as  they.  The  entente 
cordialc  existing  between  them  is  dangerous  to  every  commercial  nation  ; 
for  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  that  no  nation  that  they  consider 
capable  of  being  their  rivals  in  Commerce  and  trade  shall  extend  its  power 
beyond  the  limits  they  fix.  To-day  the  United  States  may  feel  indifferent 
as  to  the  result  of  the  contest ;  but  it  affects  our  own  security  and  pros- 
perity a,s  a  mercantile  nation.  Let  us  remember  that  for  years  the  same 
England  claimed  the  riorht  to  exclude  us  from  the  East  Indian  trade.  But 
she  then  lacked  allies.  To-dav  we  have  obtained  a  foothold  for  our 
manufactures  even  in  Persia,  where  she  sends  her  1,000,000/.  worth 
yearly. 

If  she  can  check  Russia  in  her  march  to  the  ocean,  then  she  CAn  sum- 
mon us  to  leave  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  now  she  has  an  ally  as  grasping  as 
herself.  She  can  impress  our  seamen  and  search  our  vessels,  for  she  has 
declared,  by  her  agent,  since  this  war  commenced,  that  while  she  assented 
to  the  declaration  of  Denmark's  and  Sweden's  neutrality,  she  did  not  re- 
linquish her  right  of  search,  nor  retract  her  former  definition  as  to  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  p]re  that  war  closes,  this  long-contested  right  of  neu- 
trals must  be  again  brought  up.  Where  are  the  champions  of  this  right 
and  the  former  allies  of  America  ?  The  one,  with  350  sail  and  55,000 
men,  is  the  ally  of  that  very  power  that  has  often  strove  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  Commence ;  the  other  is  chained  up  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
seas,  for  the  crime  of  desiring  to  give  protection  and  security  to  12,000,000 
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Oiristiaiis,  and  endeaToring  to  open  to  his  subjects  the  Commerce  of  the 
Ifediterranean  Sea. 

No  American  can  be  indifferent  to  the  result  of  this  war.     It  affects  us 
as  an  expansive,  acquiring,  and  commercial  people ;   it  affects  us  as  a  lib- 
erty-loving and  independent  nation ;   for  if  it  succeed  in  drying  up  the 
stream  of  a  mighty  nation's  manufactures  and  trade,  it  will  check  in  it 
the  development  of  civilization,  the  intelligence  of  the  masses,  and  their 
approach  to  independence ;  for  Commerce  has  never  yet  failed  to  banish 
tyranny  from  the  midst  of  that  people  who  cherished  her,  and   by  her 
magic  touch,  barren  regions  have  blossomed  like  a  rose,  and  the  slaves  of 
tyrants  became  the  noblest  defenders  of  human  liberty. 
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MO.  IX. 

nnrOM-BOUlKB  KITABLISBKD  I!f  KKW  BXOLAND — ATTKMPT  TO  COLLECT  CUSTOM!  DiriATBD— 
OOTBKilOa-OBMKKALSHIP  OF  NEW  BXGLAKD— ANDROS— WAR  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY— ACADIA — 
TtBATT  or  RTBWICK— niBBRIBS— MBW  YORK— BBTTLBMBUT  ARD  FROORBIS  OF  PBNNIYLVARIA — 
Tbb  ■ODTBBRlf  COLORIBS — AROTBBR   MAVIOATIOR  ACT— DUTIES    OR  FOREIGN   SPIRITS— BOARD  OF 

Trade  ard  plartatiors— colonial  wool— slave  trade— bucanebrino—tbe  west— general 
Review  at  1700:  population— monupolt—statb  op  trade— naval  stores— iron— nsBERiBS 

— PRODUCTS— tobacco— INTERNAL    TRADB    AND    IRTBRCOURSE— FINANCE— STATE   OF   TBE     REST 
OF  AMERICA. 

Charles,  obtaining  now  the  requisite  leisure  from  more  pressing 
'liatters  at  home,  to  direct  his  attention  toward  the  colonies,  proceeded  in 
his  long-meditated  system,  and  in  1681,  established  in  New  England,  what 
had  for  some  time  been  the  standing  fear  of  the  people  of  that  section — a 
^oyal  cueiom-house. 

The  central  oflSce  was  fixed  at  Boston,  and  it  was  the  design  to  extend 
ita  branches  to  all  the  New-England  ports.  To  highten  the  odium  of  the 
Measure,  Edward  Randolph,  an  individual  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
People  of  Massachusetts,  described  as  one  who  "  went  up  and  down  seeking 
to  devour  them,'*  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Customs,  and  ar- 
rived the  same  year. 

The  measure  was  mainly  regarded  as  one  of  royal  retaliation  upon  these 
Ungracious  subjects  for  their  political  derelictions.   It  was  partly  such,  and 
partly  the  result  of  a  coolly  considered  policy.    While  these  unquiet  peo- 
ple demanded  as  many  concessions,  in  other  words  to  be  well  "  let  alone,'' 
(as  our  State  of  Florida  would  say,)  as  the  Virginians,  assumed  more  politi- 
cal importance  and  occasioned  more  trouble,  generally,  they  yet  contrib- 
uted no  direct  revenue  to  the  imperial  treasury ;  while  Virginia,  through 
her  great  staple,  yielded  a  steady  and  very  considerable  impost.     They 
also  openly  disregarded  and  baffled  the  various  statutes  and  regulations 
established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefit  to  England  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  trade,  and  instigated  the  other  colonies  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample.   To  bring  them,  therefore,  under  the  desired  contribution  to  l^rit- 
wn,  there  seemed  no  other  course  but  to  establish  a  revenue  system  within 
the  colonies  themselves. 

Moreover,  the  particular  pursuits  to  which  almost  the  whole  energies  of 
^ew  England  seemed  directed,  were  the  same  as  were  the  especial  objects 
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of  regard  and  encouragement  in  England.    The  wealth  and  power  of  Ha 

empire  were  felt  to  depend  upon  them,  and  tlie  government,  as  well  as  th« 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  could  not  but  feel  jealous  of  colonial  inter- 
ests which,  although  comparatively  humble  now,  threatened,  if  unre- 
strained, to  become,  before  long,  developed  into  successful  competition 
witli  their  own. 

But  there  were  counter  considerations  which  should  have  materially 
affected  the  weight  of  these.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  trade  and 
general  enterprise  of  New-England,  contributed  very  important  benefit  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  empire.  Those  colonies  furnished  Britain 
with  many  articles  of  prime  utility,  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  other  nations,  or  only  at  a  greater  expense.  If  their  Commerce  in 
some  points  appeared  to  compete  with  that  of  England,  nearly  its  whole 
profits  returned  to  her,  after  all,  being  sent  to  purchase  British  manufac- 
tures, of  which  the  proportion  consumed  by  them  was,  in  regard  either  to 
their  numbers  or  their  internal  resources,  larger  than  that  of  any  part  of 
the  world.  If  they  took  the  lead  in  the  violation  of  laws  which  they  had 
no  hand  in  forming,  the  limitations  and  exclusions  imposed  by  these  acts 
upon  the  business  to  which  their  situation  necessitated  them,  were  more 
onerous  upon  them  than  upon  the  other  colonies,  favored  with  more  versa- 
tility of  natural  resource,  and  more  capable  of  varying  their  pursuits.  If 
troublesome  to  England,  in  peace,  and  giving  just  occasion  for  the  fear 
already  entertained,  that  their  ultimate  aim  was  independence^  they  were 
ever  loyal  in  the  time  of  her  collisions  with  other  powers.  They  had  her 
interests  and  her  glory  at  heart.  The  assistance  att'orded  by  them  in  time 
of  war,  in  ships,  in  men,  in  money,  and  in  supplies  of  all  sorts,  nay,  in  un- 
aideii  enterprises  of  their  own,  upon  hfer  account,  exceeded  the  combined 
aid  of  the  other  colonics — was  sometimes  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
two  lesser  kingdoms  of  the  empire. 

These  considerations  could  not  be  overlooked,  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  outweigh  the  others.  The  embryo  statesmanship  of  the  time  knew 
little  of  insensible  revenues,  or  of  the  mutuality  of  advantage  resulting 
from  an  enlarged  liberality.  The  New  England  colonies  must  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  restrictive  policy  which  Britain  had  set  up  as  the  means  of 
fattening  herself  at  the  cost  of  others,  and  must  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
the  realm  a  palpable  revenue.  The  exaction  might  be  at  first  small,  and 
might  consume  itself  in  the  operation  of  self-resolution,  but  the  principle 
would  be  established — the  duties  could  thereafter  be  extended  and  en- 
larged, at  pleasure — and  the  general  policy  of  restriction  and  excision,  in 
regard  to  the  entire  concerns  of  New  England  Commerce  and  New  Eng- 
land manufacture,  could  be  easily  enforced. 

The  colonists  dearly  perceived  the  end — hence  tlieir  uneasiness  at  the 
inaucfural  measure. 

But  it  was  not  intended  to  exempt  perpetually  the  larger  contributor  of 
direct  revenue  from  the  burden  thus  imposed.  On  the  contrary,  the  de- 
sign was  the  inclusion,  eventually,  of  that  colony  ;  and,  as  their  importance 
developed,  (some  being  now  very  young  and  feeble,)  of  all  the  otliers,  in  a 
cx)mmon  centralized  taxation  system,  of  which  Boston  was  natufally  select- 
ed as  the  grand  focus.  It  was  deemed  now  quite  time  to  commence  the 
introduction  in  America  of  a  modified  form,  at  least,  of  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  proper  level  of  British  subjects. 
They  were  considered  to  have  enjoyed  hitherto  more  than  the  legal  immu- 
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of  that  oonditiOD,  without  being  called  to  recognize  an  average  por- 
ttimi  of  its  obligations.    In  iome  aspects  of  the  case,  this  was  decidedly 
'tfnie — in  others,  it  was  false.     But  in  any  aspect,  they  could  not  expect 
anuch  longer  to  escape  direct,  inside  taxation.    With  or  without  legislative 
representation,  no  government  to  which  they  could  then  own  allegiance, 
-^ould  permit  them  to  go  unrepresented  at  its  exchequer.     The  mere  col- 
lection of  revenue  was,  however,  not  the  only  object  of  the  system  thus 
introduced.     In  its  perifected  form,  it  was  to  effect  the  grand  scheme  of 
l>nDging  all  the  colonies  under  a  single  consolidated  ]>rovincial  govern- 
ment, so  that  all  their  commercial,  political,  and  other  concerns,  could  be 
vniformly  and  efficiently  regulated. 

The  Superintendent  essayed  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  without  success. 
Tbe  popular  party  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  comprising  the 
great  minority  of  delegates,  headed  by  Elisha  Cooke,  one  of  the  boldest  of 
the  early  American  patriots,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
except  a  very  few  of  the  timid,  resisted  the  attempt    The  functionary  and 
liis  subordinates  were  everywhere  baffled.    The  scheme  was  deemed  un- 
ja$t,  and  its  opposers  would  listen  to  no  suggestion  that  a  graceful  sub- 
mission would  save  the  farther  sacrifices  of  their  interests,  which  resistance 
would  certainly  insure.    Every  particle  of  their  rights  they  were  deter- 
niined  to  guard,  and  the  inviolability  of  each  fraction  of  right,  w<as  deemed 
the  only  guaranty  for  the  whole.    The  mercantile  community  was  alive 
with  excitement     The  project  was  resolved  repugnant  to  the  feritish  con- 
ititution,  and  the  doctrine  promulgated,  (a  century  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion,) of  the  inseparability  of  taxation  and  representation. 

As  there  were  no  royal  troops  in  the  colonies,  the  only  present  appeal 
of  the  defeated  deputy  was  to  tne  provincial  courts.  lie  Jiccordingly  sued 
the  obstructors  of  his  commission,  but  found  no  more  favor  from  colonial 
jurisprudence  than  from  colonial  parliamentarianism  and  from  colonial 
pablic  sentiment     He  was  in  almost  every  action  condemned  in  costs. 

His  agents  at  the  port  of  New  Hampshire — Portsmouth — as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, were  resisted,  sued  the  resistants,  and  were  adjudged  the  ex- 
penses. 

The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  alone,  of  the  New  England  Legislatures, 
informed  to  the  requirement  that  they  should  appoint  assistant-collectors 
binder  Randolph,  for  their  several  ports.  A  naval  officer  was  designated 
for  Newport,  in  1682,  and  an  act  of  the  assembly  was  passed,  requiring  all 
nissters  of  vessels,  on  their  arrival,  to  make  entry  of  ship  and  cargo,  and 
give  bonds  as  required  by  Parliament,  paying  duty  on  tonnage  and  goods. 
Khode  Island  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  as  any  other  colony. 
PniJential  motives  dictated  this  apparent  attempt  to  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  home  administration ;  but  the  act  was  not  suffered  to  be 
carried  inio  execution.  Commerce  came  and  went  still,  on  its  untaxed 
avenues. 

Wearied  with  the  fruitless  endeavor,  Randolph  in  1682,  relinguished 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  set  his  face  toward  the  source 
thereof,  to  report  on  the  fact  and  style  of  his  and  its  defeat. 

The  king  heard  the  complaint  of  his  baffled  agent  with  high  indigna- 
^on,  and  forthwith  sent  him  back  again,  bearing  a  peremptory  order  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  acknowledge  and  yield  to  his  patent, 
*nd  furthermore  to  send  new  agents  to  England,  clothed  witli  full  powers 
to  arrange  all  difficulties  between  the  imperial  and  provincial  governments, 
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under  the  penaltj  of  a  revocation  of  the  c(|lonial  charter,  and  a  reductioii 
to  a  state  of  unqualified  dependency.  This  threat  was  conveyed  in  a  letter 
from  the  monarcli's  own  hand.  Toward  himself  and  his  mission,  Randolph 
found  no  change,  and  his  demand  for  the  recognition  of  his  commission 
remained  unanswered.  As  to  the  negotiation  in  England,  some  advised 
against  it,  and  counselled  determined  resistance  to  the  penalty  denounced 
against  disobedience.  It  was,  however,  deemed  best  to  send  agents,  though 
without  the  powers  of  concession  demanded,  who  were  to  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate the  king,  and  as  a  cliief  means  of  that  object,  were  authorized  to 
ofier  him  a  douceur  of  2,000/.  for  his  private  use.  But  the  vigilance  of 
the  minister  intercepted  this  attempt.  The  deputies  then  wrote  home,  ad- 
vising the  proposed  delegation  of  power  to  them,  but  the  General  Court, 
after  a  fortnight's  consultation,  refused  to  do  so,  and  resolved  at  all  haz- 
ards to  maintain  the  liber  ties  of  the  colony. 

The  occasion  was  gladly  seized  to  carry  out  another  step  in  the  general 
plan.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  declared  by  the  English  judges,  in 
June,  1684,  to  be  forfeited.  It  was  designed  that  the  charters  of  all  th© 
other  colonies  should  share  the  fate  of  this,  but  before  the  plan  could  be 
completed,  it  was  yet  farther  delayed  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
February  26,  1685.  Unfavorable  as  was  the  knowledge  possessed  of  th© 
character  of  his  brother,  the  accession  of  .James  II.  was  not  viewed  without 
some  degree  of  pleasure,  in  the  hope  that  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign  would  be  found  a  good  opportunity  for  the  abandonment  of  a  hith- 
erto imsuccessful  and  troublesome  policy,  or  at  least  that  the  confusion 
attending  the  event  in  England  and  Europe,  would  occasion  a  longer  de- 
lay in  proceedings  against  the  charter,  which  though  abrogated,  had  not 
yet  been  legally  withdrawn,  and  was  still  the  supreme  law  of  the  colony. 
Petitions  were  sent  to  James,  in  regard  to  the  fieedom  of  trade  ?o  earnest- 
ly struggled  for,  but  they  might  as  well  have  proti'ered  to  the  mythical 
personjige  with  the  hour-glass  and  scythe,  their  desire  to  be  exempted 
from  the  common  destiny  of  humanity.  The  prayer  for  free  ports  was 
answered  by  an  order  that  goods  should  be  rigidly  levied  on  all  goods  im- 
ported. In  1686  and  '87  the  new  king,  from  whoj^e  attention  Amerii^a 
was  not  likely  to  es<*ape,  it  having  been  so  much  the  object  of  his  volun- 
tary thoughts  and  purposes,  while  Duke  of  Yoik,  perlected  as  legarded 
New  England,  the  consolidation  project  of  his  brother.  The  chaileis  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Plymouth,  and  Khode  Island  were  sub- 
verted, and  the  whole  region  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Nova  Scotia,  con- 
verted into  a  great  governor-generalship,  over  which  Sir  Ecuicnd  Androa, 
whoso  reputation  as  the  fit  tool  of  an  unconscienced  tyrant,  was  completely 
established  by  his  administration  in  New  York,  was  comnn'ssioned  r^  th© 
royal  prefect.  Connecticut  was  addeil,  in  1687,  to  his  jurisdiction.  Under 
this  new  government,  the  popular  features  before  existing,  except  religious 
toleration,  were  suppressed.  Business  was  embarrassed  by  taxes  laid  with- 
out recourse  to  the  legislature,  which  not  Iwing  at  first  high  enough  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  master,  the  agent  at  his  order  affixed  the  desired 
augmentation.  Passive  resistance  was  made  in  refusing  payment,  which 
was  met  by  fines  and  confisi*ations,  depreciating  the  value  of  property,  and 
enriching  the  greedy  tribe  of  otfirials  and  adherents  gathered  about  the 
governor-general.  All  old  titles  to  land,  however  obtained  and  however 
long  enjoyed,  were  declared  loiVf,  and  large  fees  were  exacted  for  w«f 
Htles,    Andros  had  time,  however,  to  carry  this  destructive  system  into 
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Vvt  limited  effect,  and  as  regarded  a  great  portion  of  it,  had  not  more  than 
aaserted  the  principles  to  be  consumnmtcd,  when  the  downfall  of  his  mas- 
ter and  of  himsell^  dissipated  the  withering  influence  tliat  overhung  tho 
interests  of  New  England. 

Threatened  more  than  they  had  been  injured  by  the  brief  despotism  of 
James  and  Andros,  these  colonies,  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  war  with 
France  following  the  deposition  of  James,  were  in  a  state  of  marked  activi- 
ty and  enterprise.  The  harbor  of  Boston  was  crowded  with  ver^sels  from 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  America,  and  their  own  vessels  sailed  to 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  new  sovereigns  wore  not  indisposed,  it 
would  seem,  to  reward  by  a  terapo^rary  indulgence,  at  least,  the  prompt 
and  energetic  welcome  with  which  New  England  had  hailed  their  acccs- 
Bion. 

The  mercantile  sentiment  in  all  the  colonics,  leading  the  public  senti- 
ment which  followed  in  this  case  with  great  alacrity,  luwl,  from  tho  very 
outset,  pronounced  foT  William  and  Mary.  In  the  town  of  Now  York,  aa 
in  Boston,  the  merchants  and  mechanics  had  overturned  the  prefecture, 
and  set  up  a  popular  administration  in  the  name  of  the  joint-sovereigns^ 
In  the  succeeding  war,  they  were  all  eager  to  support,  by  their  utmost 
effort,  the  cause  thus  espoused.* 

In  the  treaties  of  Charles  II.  and  the  ejected  king  with.  Franco,  it  had 
been  stipulated  that  in  case  of  war  their  subjects  in  America  should  re- 
main mutraL  But  tho  agreement,  like  too  many  national  compacts,  was 
soon  broken  through.  One  of  the  secondary  causes  of  the  war,  in  fact,  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  was  the  allege  1  aggressions  of  the  French  upon 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  its  fisheries,  and  upon  the  trade  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Enfflish  colonics. 

The  French  and  In  lians  anticipating  the  attacks  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  made  successful  irruptions,  in  1689,  from  ('ana la  against 
Dorer,  in  New  Ilampshire,  a  thriving  trading  village  on  tho  Piscataqua; 
Wid  from  their  settlement  on  the  Penobscot,  against  the  fort  at  l^emaquid, 
War  the  Kennebec  In  1690,  also,  against  Schenectady,  a  respectallo 
trailing  and  farming  town  of  New  York ;  Salmon  Falls,  now  South  Ber- 
wick, and  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  in  Maine. 

In  1690,  Massachusetts  dispatched  a  hastily  raised  force  of  700  men,  for 
the  conquest  of  Port  Royal  and  the  province  of  Acadia.  This  region  had 
heen  before  in  the  hands  of  the  Enorlish,  but  had  not  been  retained.  Mas- 
^husetts  was  for  several  reasons  eager  for  its  capture.  Besides  tho  an- 
liojrance  received  from  it  on  the  land  side,  the  privateers  fitted  out  from- 
Port  Royal,  or  making  that  port  their  rendezvous,  greatly  vexed  both  her- 
fisheries  and  Commerce.  She  was  desirous,  also,  of  suppressing  or  re- 
straining as  much  as  possible  the  French  ascendancy  in  the  fisheries.  The 
^o«  of  Acadia  would  be  a  severe  blow,  promising  England  and  her  col- 
Wiies  such  supremacy  in  that  quarter,  as  would  make  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  common  enemy  from  the  fishing-grounds,  comparatively  easy.  The 
henefit  thus  derived  from  a  monopoly  between  them  of  the  fisheries  and 
the  great  Commerce  therein,  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  would  bo- 


*  Bsflud,  Germany,  Spain,  and  nollaiid,  wero  combined  in  the  war  againet  France,  whose  an  p-> 
P*t  of  the  eooae  uf  Ibe  deihruned  mnimrch  wua  the  origin  of  the  contest.    The  nines  had  ab  ml  the 
*Mttllwtaoe  uf  iuch  anwieldy  combinations  against  siugle  powers.  Willisro  was  corneal  to  se  a   ii 
kitthroae.    Daring  the  coateit  the  allies  iuterdictjd  all  trade  with  France,  under  pcoaitj  of  ooo^ 
l>BitiuBorship  and  goods. 
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vast    Then  tho  waj  would  be  opened  to  the  reduction  of  Canada,  and  the 
monopoly  also  of  the  fur  trade. 

.  Acadia  promised  to  be  an  easy  conquest.  In  1680,  it  had  but  nine 
hundred  French  inhabitants,  and  had  not  greatly  increased  since.  Besides 
the  fishery  and  inward  fur-trade,  (the  former  mostly  carried  on  by  English 
settlers  there,)  it  had  a  considerable  Commerce  with  the  French  Sugar- 
islands,  in  fish,  peltry,  timber,  <fec. 

The  expedition  was  commanded  by  Sir  William  Phipps.  This  man  was 
a  ship-carpenter,  born  at  Pemaquid.  lie  had  made  a  fortune  of  10,000/., 
by  raising,  under  direction  of  the  admiralty,  a  Spanish  wreck,  containing 
gold  to  the  value  of  300,000/.,  sunk  at  the  Bahamas,  about  1683,  for  which 
achievement  he  was  knighted. 

Phipps  easily  reduced  Port-Royal,  dismantled  the  fort,  and  left  the 
country  for  a  time  a  prey  to  pirates.  The  rest  of  the  province  was  not 
subdued,  although  defended  only  by  a  few  weak  forts,  so  helpless  that  a 
Fj;ench  vessel  had  lately  plundered  two  of  them.  The  French  still  contin- 
ued to  occupy  the  usual  places  of  resort  for  the  fur  trade  and  the  inner 
settlements.     Their  subjection  could  be  easily  eflected  at  another  time. 

An  expedition  in  which  all  New  England  with  New  York  were  com- 
bined, arranged  by  a  Congress  at  Albany,  in  1690,  followed,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  completing  the  success  thus  attained,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
The  victor  sailed  with  7,000  men,  in  thirty-four  ships,  from  Boston,  while 
the  New  York  and  Connecticut  forces  proceeded  by  land.  The  result  was 
disaster. 

This  expedition  imposed  upon  Massachusetts  a  debt  of  140,000/.,  an 
immense  obligation  for  a  colony  of  not  more  than  60,000  inhabitants.  To 
meet  these  demands,  due  mostly  to  her  own  citizens,  the  colonial  govern- 
ment determined  on  an  issue  of  paper  money^  or  credits^  the  first  ever  put 
forth  in  the  colonies.  Thus  arose  the  paper  money  system,  in  which  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  colonies ;  and 
which,  though  affording  many  conveniences  and  occasioning  but  slight 
evils  from  depreciation,  at  first,  was  afterward  the  cause  of  a  vicious  cur- 
rency, and  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  interests  alike  of  the  people  and 
the  state. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  ending  the  war,  stipulated  the  retention 
by  each  power  of  the  dominions  held  by  it  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. England  was  in  rather  an  unpleasant  condition,  and,  as  well  as 
her  allies,  was  not  disposed  to  be  extravagant  in  demands.  Nova  Scotia 
accordingly  returned  again  to  the  French,  and  this  was  not  all.  All  the 
coasts,  islands,  and  entire  fishing-grounds,  from  the  Kennebec  to  Labrador 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  excepting  the  easterly  half  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
adjoining  waters,  was  secured  to  them,  besides  Canada  and  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  Of  course  the  New  Englanders  were  highly  dissatisfied 
with  such  a  treaty,  after  all  the  efibrts  and  expense,  attended  by  such  suc- 
cess, as  they  had  made  to  wrest  the  regions  now  surrendered  from  the 
French.  Their  complaints  were  also  warmly  seconded  by  a  great  party 
in  the  British  parliament^  which  denounced  the  treaty  as  dishonorable  to 
England,  and  wantonly  injurious  to  colonial  interests.  The  Earl  of  Bella- 
montywhen  afterwards  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
Assembly,  referred  to  this  surrender  as  an  act  of  execrable  treachery". 

Tho  share  borne  by  New  England  in  the  burden  of  this  was  very  heavy. 
Besides  the  enormous  debt  incurred,  the  towns  burned  and  plundered,  and 
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the  sacritioes  of  the  Kree  and  freedom  of  its  inhabitants,  the  trade  and 
fishery  had  been  so  much  interrupted  as  to  occasion  severe  sufiering.  Rev. 
John  Iligginson,  of  Salem,  in  a  letter  written  in  1097,  statoti,  that  of  sixty 
fishing  vessels  owned  in  that  port,  at  the  commencenK^iit  of  the  war,  only 
six  then  remained  ;  trade  had  gnmtly  diminished,  an<l  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants who  were  wealthy  when  hostilities  broke  out,  were  now  poor. 

In  1698,  under  orders  from  France,  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia  en- 
deavored to  enfonre  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Hjswick,  by  excluding 
English  vessels  from  the  fishery  at  any  part  east  of  the  Kennebec  Kiver, 
excepting  only  the  English  half  of  Newfoundland.  Villabon,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  notified  the  governor  of  Massac^husetts  of  his  orders,  and  pro- 
celled  to  their  rigid  enforcement.  Many  colonial  vessels  were  seized  and 
sent  to  France. 

The  same  year  the  cx)lonists  ineffectually  petitioned  against  the  money- 
bill  of  William  and  Mary,  on  account  of  its  containing  a  c^ity  on  colonial 
fish  in  orrler  to  protect  the  fisheries  of  England. 

In  1699,  Parliament  passed  a  statute,  regulating  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ery, making  the  fishery  and  irsule  at  the  island  free  to  all  subjects,  and 
providing  that  the  first  fishing  ship  arriving  there  shall  Ix^  deemed  admiral 
for  the  season,  the  second  vice-admiral,  the  third  rear-admiral.  The  three 
to  have  power  to  decide  controversies  among  the  fishermen. 

Pbippe  having  been  sent  out  to  England  in  1691  as  an  additional  agent 
of  Massachusetts,  returned  in  May,  1692,  with  a  new  charter,  consolidating 
under  one  government  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Plymouth  was  forced  into  the  union  against  her  wishes,  and  New  Hamp- 
«bire  was  excluded,  though  earnestly  wishing  to  continue  her  connection 
with  Massachusetts.  The  charter  very  carefully  secured  the  right  of  all 
subjects  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and 
in  all  the  salt  water  bays  and  rivers. 

Phipps  bore  his  own  commission  as  governor  under  this  cliarter.  IIo 
was  a  man  of  much  energy,  and  is  said  to  have  formed  gigantic  plans  of 
aggrandizement  for  the  colonies,  extending  his  aims  even  to  the  conquest 
^  all  North  America  between  Labrador  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  de- 
'  signs  were  secretly  pursued.  As  one  agency  of  eftecting  his  object,  it  is 
*Uited  he  established  a  company  for  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  to  exist  for 
fifty  years.  It  may  be  that  in  this  commercial  association,  <  Joy.  l^hipps 
bad  in  his  idea  a  great  w^arlike  power,  like  the  I  British  East  India  and 
other  European  commercial  companies ;  but  this  American  association  had 
ao  mcnapoiy^  an<l  without  it,  could  neither  attempt  any  imitation  of  the 
policy  of  the  European  companies,  nor  acquire  the  shadow  of  their  power. 
It  could  attain  but  very  limited  influence,  and  could  aft'ord  but  trifling  aid 
indeed  to  projects  like  those  attributed  to  the  governor.  We  hear  very 
little  of  the  company  afterwards. 

In  1692  occurred  the  witchcraft  delusion,  which  occasioned  the  removal 
from  Salem  of  one-fourth  of  its  population,  and  materially  added  to  the 
check  already  thrown  by  the  war  upon  the  prosperity  of  that  eminent  com- 
mercial town. 

In  1694  the  Indians  attacked  Oyster  River,  now  Durliam,  New  Hamp- 
shire, killing  and  taking  c^iptive  94  persons.  In  1096  the  French  took 
tbe  fort  at  Pemaquid,  Maine,  burned  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  and  rtnluced 
all  the  English  stations  on  Newfoundland  but  two,  materially  obstructing 
the  fisheries  for  a  time. 
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In  1G07,  Ilaycrbill,  within  thirty  miles'  of  Boston,  was  attacked.  Got- 
ernor  Sloughter  renewed  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  Commerce  with  the 
Five  Nations  in  1691,  and  as  the  position  of  that  tribe  covered  New  York, 
the  province  was  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  All  the  colonies  below 
New  York  remained  undisturbed  during  the  whole  contest. 

In  1C88  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were,  much 
against  their  will,  united  to  the  governor-generalship  of  Andros;  but  the 
practical  administration  of  their  government  was  left  to  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  so  that  the  union  was  only  nominal.  Apart  from  the  tyranny 
of  Andros,  New  York  was  disinclined  to  a  connection  with  the  New 
Englanders.  Proprietary  troubles  retarded  the  prosperity  of  New  Jersey 
in  all  this  period. 

The  valuation  of  the  port  of  New  York  was  at  this  time  78,231/.;  of 
which  amount  29,254/.  was  owned  in  the  South  Ward.  The  other  wards 
were  the  North,  East,  West,  and  Dock,  and  there  were  also  the  llarlem 
and  Bowery  suburbs. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population,  numbering  about  3,800  probably,  subsisted 
by  the  bolting,  packing,  and  export  of  Flour  and  Meal.  About  this  time, 
the  people  of  the  province  made  an  eftbrt  to  obtain  equal  privileges  with 
the  town  in  the  Hour  business,  the  latter  having  a  monopoly  secured  by 
law.  The  town  resisted  the  eftbrt  most  determinedly  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy its  prosperity  and  reduce  it  to  complete  poverty.  This  contest  con- 
tinued for  some  years. 

In  1094  the  shipj>ing  of  New  York  was  statetl  at  60  ships,  25  sloops^ 
and  40  boats ;  and  in  1690,  at  40  ships,  02  sloops,  and  60  boats.  In  1696 
the  population  was  4,302,  of  whom  575  were  negro  slaves.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  province  by  census  in  1698  was  15,897  whites,  and  2,170 
negroes — total,  18,067. 

A  Printing  Press  was  set  up  in  New  York  in  1693. 

The  colony  of  William  Pcnn  was  commenced  in  1682.  In  that  part  of 
his  territory  now  the  State  of  Delaware,  he  found  several  thousand  Dutch, 
Swedes,  and  Finns,  who  had  carried  on  for  many  years  before  a  regular 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  had  possessed  some  outward  intercourse.  His 
administration  began  by  establishing  relations  of  amity  and  of  Commerce 
with  the  aborigines,  lie  j)urchased  his  land  a  second  time  from  them, 
(buying  at  first  of  the  English  king.)  The  outward  trade  of  the  colony 
commenced  immediately  with  its  settlement.  It  was  so  prosperous  in  all 
its  interests,  that  in  four  years  there  were  twenty  settlements,  and  Phila- 
delphia hiul  2,000  inhabitants.  Peltry  was  a  leading  export.  Among  the 
products  of  the  colony.  Tobacco  was  in  such  extensive  culture,  that  in 
lGSS-d,fofirk€n  cargoes  of  it  were  shipped  to  England.  It  was,  however, 
soon  found  impossible  to  sustain  the  nvalry  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
the  culture ;  and  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  turned  to  the 
production  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  and  other  cereals,  and  to  the 
grazing  of  Cattle  and  cutting  Timber,  which  furnished  thereafter  the  lead- 
ing exports  of  the  colony. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  complained  much  of  the  poverty  occa- 
sioneii  by  the  attacks  of  French  privateers  upon  their  Commerce  during 
the  war  of  William  and  Mary.  So  scarce  was  money  at  that  time  in  Phil- 
adel})hia,  that  jneces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  as  small  change. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  period  under  review  were,  as  before,  nearly 
absorbed  in  the  production  of  Tobacco^  though  other  interests  were  steadily 
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^uiii^.  The  fonner  was  troubled  with  religion?  dissensions,  which  re- 
^nded  her  progress,  though  not  stopping  it  Maryland  became  a  royal 
^(my  in  1690,  and  in  1094  the  town  of  Severn,  in  Ann  County,  was  made 
4  port  of  entry,  under  the  name  of  Annapolis,  and  a  custom-house  estab- 
lished there. 

Virginia,  in  1690,  received  an  accession  of  several  hundred  French  Prot- 
estant refugee  families,  who  settled  on  James  Iliver.  These  people  were 
the  best  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  £uropc,  and  had  greatly  aidvanced 
manufactures  and  the  iarts  of  late  in  various  European  kingdoms,  where 
they  were  previously  in  a  poor  condition. 

A  year  or  two  later,  Andros,  the  defeated  tyrant  of  New  England,  being 
appointed  governor  of  this  colony,  gave  "  particular  marks  of  his  favor  to- 
waitls  the  propagation  of  cotton,"  which  thrived  more  during  his  adminis- 
tration than  for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  culture  falling  into  neglect 
>oon  after  ho  retired.  He  appears  generally  to  have  administered  wisely 
here. 

In  1694,  it  is  stated  that  a  Dutch  brigantine  from  the  Island  of  Mador 
$9Kar^  touching  at  Charleston,  the  captain  gave  to  Gov.  Smith  about  a 
peck  of  Rice  in  the  husk.  It  was  distributed  to  several  farmers,  and 
throve  remarkably.  In  1698,  sixty  tons  of  rice  were  shipped  from  Carb- 
lina  to  England,  and  it  soon  became  the  chief  staple  of  South  Carolina. 
As  the  colony  had  not  before  grown  tobacco,  its  inhabitants,  Macpberson 
lays,  were  before  this  time  much  puzzled  to  find  means  to  pay  for  the 
necessaries  which  they  imported  from  England.  Carolina  rice  soon  at- 
tained the  credit  of  being  the  best  known.  What  added  to  the  prasperity 
thus  induced,  was  the  abolition,  in  1693,  of  the  Philosopher  Locke's  ill- 
vorking  **  Fundamental  Constitutions,"  and  the  establishment  of  a  more 
liniple  and  republican  form,  and  the  final  quietude  of  its  civil  dissensions 
in  1697. 

In  1695  the  Bahamas  wore  appended  to  Carolina.  Tlie  proprietors 
cUimed  a  tenth  of  the  Salt  made  at  Turk^s  Island,  and  seized  a  vessel  the 
•ame  year  for  non-compliance  with  the  demand. 

In  1698  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  Pamlico,  or  Tar  River,  in 
North  Carolina. 

la  1698  the  fort  of  Pensacola^  or  Pensacola  Bay^  Florida,  was  estab- 
Jiahed  by  a  body  of  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz. 

To  make  the  designs  of  the  Navigation  Act  and  the  general  policy  of 
delusions  more  effectual,  Parliament  passed  an  act  in  1696,  providing  that 
nil  vessels* trading  to  or  from  the  Asian,  African,  or  Americjan  plantations 
or  settlements  of  England,  should  be  English,  Irish,  or  plantation  built, 
nnd  that  their  cargoes  should  be  English,  Irish,  or  plantation  property, 
farther,  that  the  American  charter  proprietors  should  sell  their  lands  to 
noie  but  natural-born  subjects,  without  express  license  from  the  king'  in 
wniiciL  It  provided,  also,  that  whereas  ships  had  heretofore  unloaded 
fobacco,  sugar,  Ac,  in  the  ports  of  Ireland,  under  pretense  of  being  driven 
tt  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  calamity,  no  ships  should  thereafter  unlade 
nny  goods  from  the  English  American  colonies  in  the  kingdoms  either  of 
Iv^nnd  or  Scotland,  upon  any  pretense  whatever, .  without  having  first 
^ded  and  paid  duty  on  the  goods  in  Englan<l.  The  tendency  of  this  act 
^ns  to  limit  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  to 
occasion  the  latter  to  encourage,  so  far  as  they  could,  trade  instead  with 
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other  countries.    The  Union,  in  1707,  rendered  this  claUse  void  in  regard 

to  Scotland. 

Another  act  of  1696,  imposed  a  duty  upon  the  import  into  the  colonies 
of  12s.  6d.  per  pipe  on  Madeira  wine  ;  of  lOs.  5d.  per  pipe  on  Fayal  wine; 
and  on  brandy  and  all  other  foreign  distilled  spirits,  one  penny  per  gallon. 
The  colonial  governors  and  other  authorities  were  appointed  collectors  of 
this  duty.  The  salary  allowed  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  as  collector 
at  Newport  under  this  act,  was  ten  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts. 

In  1696,  also,  king  William  erected  a  new  standing  council  for  Com- 
merce called  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  /Plantations,  With 
this  board  the  colonial  goveniors  in  America  were  obliged  to  hold  con- 
stant correspondence,  to  transmit  to  them  the  journals  of  the  Councils  and 
Assemblies,  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers,  ice 
No  men  in  the  kingdom  seem  to  have  more  misunderstood  the  affairs  in- 
trusted to  them  than  the  members  generally  of  this  dignified  Board,  dowD 
to  the  time  of  its  abolition  ;  and  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  point 
to  a  single  important  act  matured  in  its  deliberations  which  conferred  as 
much  benefit  upon  the  interests  either  of  England  or  America  as  their 
utter  non-action  would  have  aflbrded. 

In  1698  a  kind  of  compact  was  made  between  the  English  and  Irish 
governments,  stipulating  the  exclusive  possession  by  England  of  the 
Woolen  manufacture  and  trade,  and  by  Ireland  of  the  manufacture  and 
trade  in  Linen,  The  agreement  was  not  kept  on  eitlier  side  ;  and  in  1699 
England  determined  to  stop  per  force  the  export  of  wool  and  woolen 
manufactures  from  Irelan<],  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  American  colo- 
nies, where  the  business  had  got  so  considerable  as  to  attract  some  notice. 
An  act  was  accordingly  adopted  forbidding  the  export  of  Irish  wool  and 
woolens  except  to  England,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo,  beside  500/. 
penalty.  For  carriage  of  wool  or  woolen  manufactures  of  the  American 
plantations  to  any  place  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  the  same  penalty  was 
decreed.  This  is  the  first  statutory  recognition  of  the  colonial  woolen 
manufactures. 

The  "  interlopers  '•  in  the  English  Slave-trade,  among  which  American 
merchants  were  active,  having  in  a  great  degree  supplanted  the  African 
Company,  burdened  as  the  latter  was  with  the  expense  of  forts,  establish- 
ments, governors,  factors,  ser>'ants,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  a  great 
monopoly,  at  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  a  new 
system  was  devised  to  bolster  up  the  defeated  company.  Parliament,  in 
1698,  for  that  object,  laid  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods 
exported  from  either  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  to  any  part  of  the 
African  coast  between  Capes  Mount  and  Good  Hope.  On  all  imports 
intp  Groat  Britain  or  the  colonies  from  any  part  of  the  coast  between 
Capes  Blanco  and  Mount,  the  same  duty  was  laid,  excepting  Red  wood, 
which  should  pay  five  per  cent,  and  excepting  totally  Negroes  and  Gold 
and  Silver.  The  trade,  both  ways,  was  thrown  open  to  all  subjects  upon 
precisely  equal  terms,  except  that  the  company  obtained  the  advantages 
of  the  tax.  One  great  design  was  to  enlarge  the  trade,  and  to  push  the 
reduction  which  had  already  taken  place  in  the  sugar  colonies  in  the  price 
of  negroes.  The  Royal  African  Company,  however,  after  all  others  were 
onerously  taxed  for  its  benefit,  was  unable  still  to  keep  up  the  competition 
>¥ith  the  disjoined  traders,  although  it  borrowed  money,  called  on  its  stock- 
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hoiden  for  180,000/.  additional  capital,  and  petitioned  earnestly  for  a  re- 
neiral  and  enforcement  of  the  monopoly. 

The  long  war  between  France  and  Spain  had  occasioned  a  nwarm  of 
privateers  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  on  the  peace,  being  unwilling  to 
relinquish  their  lucrative  occupation,  turned  their  assaults  indiscriminately 
upon  ail  Commerce,  and  desolated  a  great  part  of  the  West  India  shores. 
The  governors  of  some  of  the  islands,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  supjiress, 
are  said  to  have  been  in  league  with  the  bucaneers,  contributing  to  their 
security  and  sharing  in  their  profits.  James  11.,  in  1087,  equipped  a  small 
fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  which  consitierably  checked  the  o])eration8 
of  the  freebooters  for  a  while ;  but  they  soon  resumed  their  ravages  with 
au^ented  violence.  Not  only  were  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica subject  to  their  depredations,  but  they  troubled  also  the  coast  of 
Carolina. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  allies  upon  France  in  1697,  another 
immense  swarm  of  privateers,  commissioned  during  the  war  by  the  respec- 
tive powers  to  prey  upon  their  enemies,  were  converted,  if  conversion  was 
needed,  into  bucaneers.  They  infested  every  ocean,  following  legitimate 
navigation  wherever  it  penetrated.  The  W^est  and  East  Indian  Archipel- 
agoes, the  Chinese  seas,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  were  all  swarmed 
over  by  these  daxing  plunderers  and  murderers.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  world  was  created,  that  the  great  seas  had  been  the  theater  of  a  uni- 
Terwl  piracy.  Sea  robbery  had  always  been  limited  before  to  compara- 
tively small  districts.  The  famous  Robert  Kidd  was  one  of  the  freebooters 
of  this  period. 

The  West.  In  1687,  the  heroic  La  Salle,  whom  we  have  traced  to 
Texas,  left  that  region  for  the  Illinois,  and  was  shot  on  the  way  by  one  of 
liis  own  men.  The  Indians  soon  after  broke  up  the  settlement  he  had  left 
at  Matagorda.  In  1690  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  established  a  few  un- 
important missions  in  Texas,  then  first  so  name<l,  and  in  1692  made  a 
small  settlement  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  France,  however,  still  claimed 
Texas  as  a  part  of  Louisiana. 

For  several  years  after  La  Salle's  death,  the  few  French  who  had  pene- 
trated to  the  Lakes,  the  Mississippi,  and  other  Western  rivers,  were  left  to 
tbeirown  resources,  and  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the/wr  trade,  their 
numbers  being  unequal  to  the  eflfort  to  subsist  by  cultivation.  A  small 
military  ]K)8t  was  maintained  by  them  in  Illinois  for  many  years  as  a  depot 
fir  the  fur  trade.  It  will  be  remembered  that  fortified  posts  were  exist- 
ing before  this  at  Michilimackinack  and  St.  Joseph,  which  were  strength- 
Wedinl695. 

On  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  French  govenmient.  turned  its  attention 
«gain  to  Louisiana.  In  1698,  Lemoine  DTberville,  a  distinguished  Cana- 
^  officer,  was  dispatched,  at  his  own  solicitation,  from  Fran(!e  with  an 
^pedition  to  eflfect  a  settlement  at  the  Mississippi  River,  and  open  a  direct 
t'ide  between  that  re;j^ion  and  France.  It  was  designed  also  to  establish 
^'wnmunication  with  the  upper  regions  and  with  Canada,  and  to  build  up 

•  great  colonial  empire,  hemming  the  English  within  a  narrow  belt  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  monopolizing  the  Indian  tra<Ie.    D'lbenille  had  four  vessels, 

•  company  of  soldiers,  and  about  two  hundred  emigrants.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1699,  he  entered  the  Mississippi,  never  before  entered  from  the  sea, 
*nd  proceeded  up  nearly  to  Red  River.  Returning,  ho  passed  through 
Iberville  Bayou,  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  and  erected  a  fort  at 
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the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  and  collected  the  coloBists  there.  The  situa- 
tion was  disadvantageous,  and  the  emigrants  were  not  of  the  right  stamp 
to  make  the  colony  prosperous. 

GENERAL   REVIEW iTOO. 

Ninety-three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  and 
eighty-three  since  the  Landing  at  Plymouth. 

An  estimate  in  Holmes*  Annals  states  the  population  of  the  colonies  at 
the  year  1700,  as  follows: — 


]la9sachu!«ett8 70,000 

C«Miiieciicut 80,000 

Rhode  lAAud 1(»,000 

Kew  Hampshire 10.000 

New  England 120,000 


Maryland 26,000 

Virginia 40,0<»0 

North  Carolina 6,000 

South  Carolina 7,000 


Southern  colonies 7 7,000 


New  York 80,000  I  Penns>l?anis 20,000 

New  Jerwj 16,000  |  ■ 

Middle  colonies 66.000 


ToUl 262,000 

There  are  several  very  obvious  errors  in  this  estimate..  The  statement 
of  the  New  England  population  is  probably  nearly  accurate.  New  York, 
however,  had,  according  to  actual  enumeration,  but  18,067  inhabitants 
two  years  before,  and  should  not  be  placed  above  20,000.  Maryland  had 
16,000  inhabitants  in  1665,  and  her  increase  was  very  rapid.  In  1755 
her  numbers  were  153,564,  doubling  thus  on  an  average  of  28  years.  Her 
population  was  now  probably  not  less  than  30,000  to  35,000  at  the  least 
The  estimate  for  Virginia  is  entirely  too  low.  That  colony  had  40,000  in 
1671,  about  30  years  before,  of  which  only  2^000  were  slaves,  and  was 
then  importing  from  England  about  1,500  servants  alone  yearly.  In  1681 
she  had  14,000  taxables,  which  would  give  a  total  white  population  of 
about  60,000.  In  1703  she  had  25,023  taxables,  indicating  100,000  white 
inhabitants.  The  rate  of  duplication  there  prevailing  atler  1640,  when 
she  had  20,000  inhabitants,  was  about  once  for  every  eighteen  years.  The 
total  population,  including  slaves,  could  not  have  been  less  in  1700  than 
110,000  to  120,000,  or  as  large  a  number  as  that  of  all  New  England. 
With  these  corrections,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  colonies  in  1700, 
stands  at  327,000  to  342,000. 

A  confirmation  of  this  estimate  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  colonies  aggregately  is  known  to  have  been  nearly  the  same 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  century  1700-1800,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
latter  period.  Takmg  the  tenn  of  twenty-five  years  as  the  period  of  aver- 
age duplication  for  that  century,  Pitkin  finds  a  population  in  1700  of 
327,000,  corresponding  remarkably  with  the  above  estimate.  The  esti- 
mate is  farther  sustained  by  a  current  assumption  of  the  time,  that  the  col- 
onies were  able  to  raise  60,000  men  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixty.  Seaman,  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation,  estimates  the  population  of 
1700  at  320,000,  of  which  32,000  were  slaves. 

Canada,  so  late  as  1714,  wjis  able  to  raise  only  4,600  men  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty,  which  would  indicate  a  population  of  not  over 
20,000  whites,  women  and  children  being  comparatively  scarce  in  thai 
province. 
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The  English  colonj  of  Barbadoes  had,  in  1712,  a  population  of  12,528 
whites,  and  41,970  slaves — a  total  of  54,498,  giving  it  rank  Over  any  Eng- 
lish colony,  except  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  In  1648  it  had  21,725 
whites,  and  32,473  slaves. 

The  French  colony  of  Martinique  had  about  15,000  whites,  and  16,000 
negroes — total,  31,000;  and  that  of  St.  Domingo,  about  15,000  whites, 
and  19,000  negroes — total,  34,000.  Beside  a  few  hundred  people  in 
Loaisiana  and  the  Western  country,  the  French  population  in  all  parts  of 
America  comprised  about  60,000  whites  and  50,000  slaves — total, 
110,000. 

The  population  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  as  calculated  by  Revil- 
bglgeda  in  1 703,  including  Indians,  *was  4,483,539. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  about  five  and 
a  half  millions;  of  Scotland,  at  1,500,000;  of  Ireland,  at  1,040,000. 

Iq  such  comparison  stood  the  colonies  with  the  mother  nation  and  with 
other  portions  of  America. 

The  population  of  the  colonies  was  mainly  confined  to  a  narrow  belt 
aloQg  the  coast 

0(  the  chief  commercial  towns  and  political  capitals,  Boston  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  above  7,000;  New  York  had  about  4,800;  and  Philadelphia 
about  3,000.  The  growth  of  the  larger  towns  was  then  much  slower  than 
that  of  the  country  at  large — a  fact  which  has  since  been  reversed.  Small 
aa  this  population  of  Boston  would  appear  in  these  times,  the  town  was 
not  unimportant  among  the  commercial  and  political  centers  of  the  em- 
pire, at  a  time  when  Liverpool  was  a  mere  village. 

The  elements  of  this  population  were  overwhelmingly  English.  Except- 
ing the  Dutch  in  Pennsylvania  and  a  small  number  in  Now  York,  and  the 
Huguenots  in  the  South,  very  few  emigrants  other  than  English  had  as 
jet  found  their  way  to  the  colonies.  The  New  England  colonics  were 
well  united  for  considerations  of  war,  in  which  they  were  always  so  active, 
hut  as  to  any  general  union,  the  sentiment  of  all  the  colonies  was  as  yet 
entirely  averse. 

The  unexampled  increase  of  population,  and  the  perpetual  augmentation 
of  discovered  resource,  gave  brilliant  promise  of  wealth  and  commercial 
grandeur.  English  statesmen  were  struck  with  the  view,  and  were  hence 
Biore  anxious  to  secure  to  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  a  trade  from 
which  they  already  anticipated  the  complete  establishment  and  perpetual 
Purity  of  her  commercial  and  maritime  ascendancy  over  all  other  nations. 
Many  pamphlets  had  been  published  on  the  subject  We  have  expressed 
^r  opinion  of  this  exclusive  policy  as  destructive  of  its  own  ends,  and 
characterized  by  very  contracted  ideas  of  political  economy.  Y"ct,  as  we 
W  also  remarked,  considering  the  tenets  then  universal,  except  in  Amer- 
ica, regarding  absolute  power,  and  the  state  of  political  knowledge  gen- 
crally,  the  colonial  system  of  England  was  very  liberal.  Compared  with 
^at  of  other  colonizing  powers,  it  was  immeasurably  superior.  The 
^k\  liberal  as  they  were  in  some  points,  were  so  unwise  as  to  confidp 
•U  their  colonial  concerns  to  the  directioi^  of  monopoly  associations, 
awarding  the  punishment  of  death  to  any  subject  interfering  with  the 
^t  India  Company's  grant  of  exclusive  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 
The  only  restraints  yet  imposed  upon,  the  material  interests  of  the  colo- 
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nies  were  directed  towards  their  trade.    It  was  more  easy  to  evade  tbese 

Nstrictions  than  those  subsequently  imposed  upon  manufacturea. 

New  England  was  still  the  most  active  section  in  commercial  pursuits, 
though  her  own  resources  were  less  tlian  those  of  the  other  sections.  Thi« 
very  fact  was  a  chief  occasion  of  her  ascendancy  in  Commerce.  Of  the 
other  New  England  colonies  after  Massachusetts,  however,  their  outward 
trade  was  not  very  considerable.  Rhode  Island  was  very  active  for  so 
small  a  colony.  Connecticut  confined  her  intercourse  to  Boston  and  New 
York,  with  a  veiy  little  trade  to  the  West  Indies. 

From  New  York  extensive  shipments  were  made  to  England  and  the 
West  Indies.  To  the  latter  her  trade  increased  so  rapidly,  as  soon  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  the  English  merchants.  In  1701,  the  docks  and  slips 
of  New  York  were  rented  at  251,  per  annum ;  but  wharfage  room  was 
abundant  then. 

Virginia  depended  for  the  transportation  of  her  exports  mainly  on 
British  and  Northern  vessels.  No  ships  were  built  there.  The  amount  of 
revenue  contributed  by  her,  caused  her  to  be  regarded  with  particular  favor 
generally  in  England. 

A  small  trade  existed  between  Florida  and  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and 
the  fur  trade  to  some  extent  was  carried  on  at  the  small  French  stations  in 
the  Northwest.  Detroit  was  settled  in  1701,  and  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in 
1702,  by  the  French. 

On  the  present  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  Spaniards  had  a 
few  small  settlements,  missionary  and  trading,  in  California ;  but  above — 
although  expeditions  from  Mexico,  and  Drake  and  other  English  navigators 
had  explored  the  coast — all  was  yet  wilderness. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  colonies  to  and  from  Great  Britain  were, 
in  1700— 

Imports.  Exports. 

New  England £91,918  £41,486 

New  York .  49,4 1 0  17,567 

Pennsylvania 18,6S9  4,608 

Virginia  and  Biaryland 173.481  817,802 

Carolina 11,008  14,058 

ToUl £844.841  £895,021 

The  total  exports  of  England  in  1699  were  6,788,166/.,  and  in  1662, 
2,022,812/. 

The  trade  of  the  principal  West  India  islands  and  of  other  continental 
provinces,  though  comprising  less  of  bulk,  involved  far  more  value  than 
that  of  the  English  continental  colonies.  From  the  port  of  Acapulco,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  one  ship  only  sailed  yearly.  Yet  the  cargo 
with  which  she  returned  from  the  Malacca  islands  was  valued  at  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  $1,200,000  to  $1,300,000,  which  was  paid  for  almost 
wholly  in  silver. 

The  yearly  revenue  derived  by  Spain  from  Mexico  was  $3,000,000.  The 
net  customs  of  England,  from  all  her  trade  in  1700,  was  but  1,379,460/. 
From  the  plunder  of  the  town  of  Carthagena,  in  New  Granada,  in  1697, 
the  French  obtained  8,000,000  crowns,  although  the  officials  and  people 
had  time  to  carry  off  a  great  part  of  their  wealth  on  110  heavily  laden 
mules. 

Humboldt  estimates  the  gold  derived  from  Spanish  America  between 
1600  and  1700,  at  16,000,000  marks,  and  between  1500  and  1700,  at 
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26,000,000  marks,  which  was  seTeral  times  more  than  the  whole  amount 
before  in  use.  Such  results  as  these  seem  to  cast  the  profits  of  the  Com- 
xnerce  maintained  hy  the  English  colonies,  of  the  continent  especially,  into 
litter  insignificance.  Yet,  while  the  latter  very  sensibly  enriched  and 
strengthened  England,  Spain,  amid  the  vast  flux  of  wealth  from  her  pos- 
sessions, grew^  continually  more  impoverished. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  made  necessary  by  England's  enlarged  national 
s.nd  commercial  marine,  was  naval  stores.    This  w  ant  occasioned  her  prin- 
eif»al  dependency  upon  Europe,  and  was  in  time  of  war  the  cause  of  much 
<iistres8.     The  northern  countries,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia, 
furnished  most  of  these  stores  used  by  all  the  greater  maritime  nations. 
The  import  of  these  articles  from  -the  above  countries  into  England,  in 
1701,  amounted  to  581,857/.,  while  she  exported  to  them,  of  all  articles, 
l>ut  305,878/.,  leaving  a  balance  against  her  of  275,982/.     In  Sweden, 
-whence  the  import  mostly  came,  the  Tar  Company  had  a  monopoly,  and 
«oon  after  used  it  to  the  detriment  of  England.     The  colonies,  especially 
>iew  England  and  Carolina,  had  hitherto,  without  any  particular  encour- 
agement, sent  some  naval  stores  to  England.     Masts  and  timber  had  long 
formed  the  leading  export  of  New  llampshire.   The  forests  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  rapidly  tailing,  in  fact,  were  almost  destroyed.     In  this  con- 
juncture, the  thoughts  of  English  statesmen  began  now  to  be  turned  to 
the  policy  of  encouraging  the  production   and  ex})ort  by  the  colonies  of 
articles  they  were  so  well  capable  of  sup})lying.     \Ve  shall  see  a  few  years 
later,  the  measures  occasioned  by  these  views. 

Iron  ore  had  been  found  very  abundant  in  New  England,  but  very  little 
progress  had  yet  been  made  in  its  manufacture.  Most  of  the  iron  required 
i»  the  colonies  was  brought  from  England,  and  she  did  not  yet  make  near- 
ly enough  for  her  own  use,  but  was  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  from 
the  northern  countries,  paying  for  it  in  ready  money.  The  frequent  inter- 
niptions  of  the  Baltic  trade  occasioned  great  inconvenience  by  cutting 
short  her  supply  of  this  article.  Had  England  possessed  a  full  supply  of 
iron  her  ships  might  have  been  ballasted  with  it  profitably  in  their  voya- 
ges to  many  parts,  and  she  might  have  dej)rived  the  Dutch  of  the  business 
they  carried  on  in  transporting  it  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  &c.  Yet  no 
encouragement  whatever  was  oflered  to  the  manulacture  in  the  colonies, 
«nd  not  long  afler  it  was  positively  and  totally  prohibited !  The  colonists 
faved  themselves  the  expense  of  much  foreign  iron  and  copper  by  fasten- 
ing their  vessels  with  wooden  trunnions. 

Ship-building  had  become  a  very  considerable  branch  of  industry  in 
^ew  England,  and  was  pursued  also  in  IVnnsylvania.  The  colonial  vessels 
'^ere  strong  and  beautiful.  Many  were  made  to  the  order  of  English  mer- 
chants, but  the  vigilant  guardians  of  England's  commercial  interests  had 
l>egun  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  this  business,  fearing  injury  to  their  own 
^hip-building  interest,  and  damage  to  their  trade  besides,  from  the  posses- 
ion of  too  many  cheap  vessels  by  the  colonies. 

The  fisheries  in  New  England  had  risen  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperi- 
ty. The  vessels  from  that  section  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  in  1701, 
wnounted  to  121,  of  about  8,000  tons  burden.  Yet  the  effects  of  the  late 
surrender  of  Nova  Scotia  and  a  gre.nt  part  of  Maine  to  the  French,  were 
severely  felt.  The  French  fisheries  had  greatly  increased,  and  they  now 
caught  enough  as  they  said,  for  the  supply  of  ail  continental  Europe.  Yet 
^e  amount  of  the  average  export  of  dried  codfish  from  Massachusetts,  to 
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Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  at  this  time,  was,  according  to  Neale,  100,000 

quintals  annually,  of  the  value  of  $400,000. 

The  Whale  Fishery,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  begun  at  Nantucket,  in 
boats,  in  1690.  Its  extent  was  yet  very  limited.  Twenty-five  years  fttnn 
its  connnenccnicnt  there  were  only  six  sloops  engaged  in  it  The  English 
had  before  this  time  wholly  lost  their  very  profitable  Greenland  whale 
fishery,  through  war  and  competition  from  other  nations,  and  in  1C93,  had 
instituted  a  new  company,  with  a  charter  for  fourteen  years,  in  order  to 
its  re-establish  men  t. 

Only  a  few  of. the  more  ordinary  manufactures  were  existing;  but  some 
of  these  had  reached  an  extent  of  which  the  British  government  was  not 
well  aware.  Hats  and  shoes  were  among  the  chiet  About  1700,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  commenced  making  some  coarse  woolen  fabrics 
for  their  own  wear,  and  an  article  called  linsey-woolsey,  made  from  a  mix- 
ture of  flax  and  wool.  These  articles  were  dyed  witli  the  bark  of  maple, 
walnut,  butternut  and  other  trees,  and  with  moss  and  vegetables.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  wholly  by  families. 

A  little  Wool  was  raised  for  private  use,  mostly.  Cotton  was  a  little 
cultivated  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Virginia,  Mar}'lfind,  and  Carolina,  but 
only  for  domestic  consumption.  The  small  quantity  of  cotton  imported 
into  England  prior  to  1700,  was  derived  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna.  Be- 
tween 1700  and  1705,  England  imported  yearly  an  average  of  1,171,000 
pounds. 

The  repeated  efforts  to  produce  Silk  and  W^ine,  to  which  the  proprie- 
tors earnestly  incited  the  Southern  colonies,  at  the  first,  had  proved  almost 
entirely  failures.  Potatoes  had  not  yet  been  introduced  and  no  tea  was 
imported  until  about  twenty  yeai-s  later. 

Flour,  meal,  furs,  <fec.,  constitute<l  the  chief  exportable  products  of  New 
York ;  gfain,  furs,  timber,  <tc.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  tobacco,  the  almost  exclusive  staple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
average  annual  export  for  the  years  1609  to  17C9,  was  about  twenty-nine 
millions  of  pounds.  This  luxury,  introduced  into  England,  as  the  only 
means  that  could  be  found  of  making  thete  colonies  repay  the  expendi- 
tures upon  them  by  the  pioprietarics,  was  at  first  confined  to  the  couit| 
where,  in  spite  of  royal  and  priestly  mak dictions,  it  became  very  fashion- 
able. It  gradually,  however,  passed  into  the  familiar  use  of  all  classeSi 
and  vanquishing  all  obstacles  and  prejudices,  spread  from  country  to  coun- 
try, penetrating  to  the  most  retired  districts,  until  at  length  it  even  threat- 
ened the  dominance  of  o])ium  in  Turkey  and  China.  Though  the  New 
England  legislatures  prohibited  its  import,  comparing  its  smoke  to  the 
clouds  of  the  bottomless  pit,  it  has  nowhere  found  better  consumers  than 
the  Yankees.  The  Virginia  tobacco  was  finer  than  any  except  that  pro- 
duced in  one  or  two  of  the  West  India  islands.  Snuft'  was  not  yet  manu- 
factured in  either  the  colonies  or  England.  In  1702,  Sir  Geoige  Kooke, 
in  his  expedition  against  Spain,  captured  vast  quantities  of  suufi',  obtained 
from  the  Spanish  colonies,  or  from  tobacco  brought  therefrom,  which  being 
carried  to  England,  gave  rise  to  snuft*  taking  there. 

The  principal  productions  of  Carolina,  according  to  a  history  of  the 
province  published  in  London,  by  J.  Oldmixon,  in  1708,  were  beef,  pork| 
corn,  |>cas,  butter,  drc,  hoops,  cotton,  and  silk.  Cotton  and  flax  were  spun 
by  the  women.    A  few  years  after  1700,  seventeen  ships  from  Carolina 
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trrifed  in  Bnglaiid,  in  one  fleet,  proceeding  for  protection  with  another 
from  Virginia.    The  Carolina  fleet  was  loaded  with  rice,  skins,  pitch,  <kc. 

The  northern  colonies  had  entered  to  some  extent  into  the  Ai'rican  slave 
trade.  The  Rhode  Island  merchants  were  especially  intercsto<l  in  this 
traffic  Most  of  the  slaves  were  carried  to  the  British  West  Indies,  but  a 
lar^e  number  still  were  imported  into  the  Southern  colonies.  There  were 
quite  a  number  at  this  time  in  New  York,  and  slavery  was  the  occasion  of 
some  trouble  there,  not  long  after.  Some  negroes  had  also  been  brought 
into  New  England  as  involuntary  laborers. 

Although  foreign  Comnaerce  was  the  great  aspiration  of  all  the  colonies, 
they  cultivated  still,  and  had  a  very  considerable  co^isting  trade  among 
each  other.  Inwardly,  their  intercourse  was  less,  as  the  means  of  corre- 
spondence were  more  diflBcult.  Roads  were  few  and  generally  in  a  very 
Ud  condition.  The  country  abounded  in  forests,  and  all  the  old  obstruc- 
tions of  hill  and  hollow,  upon  the  land,  and  of  shoals  and  rapids  in  the 
HTers,  still  remained.  Bridges  were  scarcely  yet  thought  of,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  regular  ferriage.  The  very  extent  of  wilderness  was  almost 
a  complete  barrier  to  inward  comnmnication  between  province  and  prov- 
ince. But  one  post-route  and  not  a  single  stage  line,  existed  in  all  the 
provinces.  But  the  colonies  were  not  backward  in  this  respect.  Kvcn  in 
England,  with  her  six  millions  of  populations,  no  coach  was  set  upon  the 
abort  line  between  London  and  York  until  1*700,  and  none  between  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  until  1713.    The  steam-engine  was  not  invented. 

The  principal  internal  intercourse  was  directed  to  the  trade  with  the 
Indians,  for  peltry,  which  was  made  the  exclusive  business  of  those  directly 
^gaged  in  it.  All  the  colonies  enumerated  furs  and  skins  among  the 
prominent  articles  of  their  export.  The  French  not  only  carried  on  this 
business  actively  in  Canada  and  at  the  West,  but  possc»ssed  the  greater 
share  of  it  in  the  upper  and  interior  portions  of  what  is  now  New  York. 

It  seems  to  us  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  whites  not  at  all  necessary, 
that  their  Commerce  with  the  Indians  was  not  more  extended  and  pro- 
ductive of  better  results.  As  we  have  before  shown,  the  Indians  had  means 
of  trade  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  were  very  strongly  inclined  to 
traffic  with  the  whites.  With  the  progress  of  intercourse,  it  has  been 
everywhere  seen  that  their  demand  ibr  the  articles  used  by  civilized  men 
has  grown  larger  and  larger,  an  evidence  of  an  ameliorating  state.  .The 
fact  is,  that  neither  the  mother  governments  nor  the  colonial  administra- 
tions were  attentive  enough  to  the  concerns  of  this  trade,  and  the  general 
interests  involved  in  it.  Their  efforts  were  too  exclusively  directed  to 
other  modes  of  profit.  We  cannot  suppose  any  of  the  colonial  govern- 
njents  designed  or  intentionally  permitted  injustice  towards  the  Indians 
within  or  near  their  several  jurisdictions.  Positive  and  rigorous  restraints 
Were  indeed  imposed  upon  the  traders  with  the  Indians,  to  prevent  them 
from  perpetrating  the  abuses  to  which  the  simplicity  of  the  aboriginals  in 
many  things  rendered  them  liable.  Yet  these  outrages  continued,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  with  an  effect  often  most  disastrous  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  colonies.  An  invincible  hatred  was  thus  stirred  up,  on  both 
«<le8,  which  could  be  satisfied  only  with  the  extirpation  of  one  or  the 
other  party.  Ilad  a  fair  Commerce  been  established  and  maintained  at 
the  outset — and  we  do  not  see  why  some  practicable  expedient  could  not 
have  been  devised,  for  guarding  the  intercourse  of  the  whites  and  Indians 
froni  being  prostituted  to  the  selfish  ends  of  unprincipled  adventurers — 
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there  could  have  remained  no  obstacle  whatever  to.  the  full  and  comjdete 

civilization  of  every  Indian  tribe  on  the  continent  This  is  no  iancifiil 
speculation.     It  is  im2)0S8ible  any  other  result  could  have  followed. 

Regarding  those  peculiar  instruments  of  Commerce  and  of  general  in- 
tcntouisc,  newspapers,  there  was  not  yet  one  in  all  the  colonies,  the  fint 
being  established  two  years  later,  at  Boston,  under  the  title  of  the  JVImm 
Letter,  There  Vere  published  in  Great  Britain,  in  1700,  not  above  nine 
semi- weekly  papers,  and  not  a  single  daily.  Even  the  conveniences  for 
chirographic  communication  were  at  this  time  quite  limited  in  England. 
Until  1  (500,  scarcely  any  but  coarse  brown  paper  was  made  in  that  king- 
dom. During  tlie  war  following,  the  Huguenot  refugees,  from  France,  in- 
troduced there  the  manufacture  of  white  writing  and  printing  paper. 
Pamphlets  were  however  common  in  England,  and  much  read  in  the  col- 
onies, regarding  the  advances  of  which  nmch  was  printeil. 

The  New  England  colonies  were,  as  we  have  noticed,  at  this  period 
rather  embarnissed  in  their  financial  concerns,  owing  to  heavy  war  ex- 
penses. Pa])cr  money  had  been  issued  by  Massachusetts,  but  was  called 
in  before  being  long  in  circulation.  It  was  not  until  in  the  course  of  the 
war  immediately  succeeding  the  opening  of  the  ccnturj',  that  the  expedient 
was  resorted  to  by  other  colonies.  To  show  tlie  prolictiency  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  use  of  the  credit  system,  we  may  state  that  it  was  only  in  1694, 
that  the  Bank  of  F!ngland,  with  a  capital  of  no  more  than  2,201,171/.  10*^, 
was  established,  and  that  besides  that  there  were  but  four  considerable 
banks  in  all  Europe — those  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
all  of  these  institutions,  except  that  of  Genoa,  being  j)rivate  concerns.  No 
pub!i<'.  circulating  bank  was  erected  in  France,  until  1716,  and  at  about 
the  same  |)eriod,  Massachusetts  was  attracted  by  her  bank  policies  and 
bank  parties.  Paper  money  was  used  in  Canada,  from  about  the  opening 
of  the  century,  for  the  payment  of  troops  and  other  government  uses,  bnt 
tliis  consisted  simply  of  recognized  and  transferable  orders  upon  the  treas- 
ury of  France. 

Nearly  all  the  (join  used  in  the  colonies  was  Spanish  silver  currency, 
obtained  in  the  clandestine  trade  witli  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  otbei 
parts  of  Spanish  America.  As  each  colony  itself  regulated  the  value  <rf 
these  coins,  occasioning  much  inconvenience  from  the  tiifl'ering  rates.  Queen 
Aime,  in  1 704,  attemjited  by  prochmiation  the  establishment  of  uniform 
value's  for  foreign  coin  in  all  the  American  plantations,  and  Parliament  m 
few  years  later  passed  an  act  to  the  same  effect. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  English  continental  colonics  in  1700. 

Beside  these  possessions,  England  owned  in  the  West  Indies,  <tc.,  the 
islands  of  Barbadoes,  settled  in  1627;  Montserrat,  settled  in  1632;  the 
Bahamas,  settled  in  1672;  Tortola,  taken  from  tlie  Dutch  in  16^6;  St 
Lucia,  taken  from  the  French  in  1664 ;  Jamaica  and  the  Bermudas,  taken 
from  Spain.  Also  Antigua,  Nevis,  "Barbuda,  Anguilla,  and  Spanishtown. 
Of  these  islands,  Barba<loes  and  Jamaica  were  colonies  of  great  import- 
ance. Tlie?e  were  also  English  settlements  at  Honduras  for  cutting  log- 
wood,  which  had  not  been  disturbed — though  established  and  maintained 
upon  ver)-  (|uestionable  right — since  about  1682. 

An  association  calleil  the  African  and  India  Company. was  incorporated 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1605,  designed  to  eflect  a  settlement  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  witli  the  view  of  making  it  the  medium  of  a  trade  to 
be  conducted  by  the  s;une  company  on  both  oceans.     The  Scotch,  hitherto 
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ttietife  dming  all  the  colonizing  fever,  had  become  suddenly  infected  with 
the  mun&  for  colonial  empire.     The  hope  was  entertained  of  completely 
monopolizing  the  trade  of  £urope  with  India  and  China,  and  placing  Scot- 
knd  at  the  head  of  commercial  kingdoms.     The  conception  was  gigantic, 
and  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  its  behalf  among  the  Scotch  was  great.    Al- 
lowing for  extravagances  inseparable  from  such  a  scheme,  it  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  the  most  sagacious  project  of  mercantile  colonization  devised 
«ince  the  discovery  of  America.    The  basis  of  the  design  was  exactly  such 
as  we  hare  in  view  at  this  day.     Half  the  capital  W2is  at  first  advanced  by 
English  merchants ;  but  the  jealousy  of  others  of  tjiem  and  of  the  govern- 
ffleut,  soon  obliged  the  withdrawal  of  all  this  amount,  and  prevented  for- 
eign aid.     Scotland  herself  raised  400,000/.  for  the  enterprise,  and  the  first 
jear  eleven  ships,  with  twenty-eight  hundred  emigrants,  were  sent  to  the 
isthmus. 

The  new  colony  was  favored  by  New  England  and  New  York,  which 
(Erectly  opened  a  trade  with  it,  and  saw  in  it  a  moans  of  greatly  enlarging- 
Iheir  Commerce.  But  so  rancorous  had  become  the  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  in  1698-9,  by  royal  proclamation,  all  intercourse  was  forbidden, 
between  the  English  colonies  and  that  of  the  Scotch,  under  severe  pen- 
alty, and  it  was  thus  broken  up.  By  this  tyrannical  and  sliort-sighted 
course,  were  the  interests  of  the  joint  kingdoms  and  of  the  colonics  of 
Eocrland  sacrificed. 

Beside  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  half  of  Maine,  the  Lake  region,  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  best  claim  to  all  the  country  back  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  French  owned  in  America,  the  West  India  islands,  St. 
Christopher's,  settled  in  1625  ;  Guadaloupe,  settled  sixty  years,  and  con- 
taining but  about  4,000  whites  and  6,700  slaves;  (Jrana<la,  settled  in 
1650;  St.  Vincent's,  settled  1655  ;  Martinique;  Dominica;  Mariegalante ;. 
I)eseada;  Grandterre ;  Santa  Cruz;  Les  Saints;  St.  Martin's ;  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's; and  shared  Ilispaniola  with  Spain.  They  had  also  a  small 
seUlement  at  Cayenne,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana. 

In  this  same  year  1 700,  all  these  colonies  were  placed  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  a  new  CouncH  of  Commerce,  established  in  France,  consisting 
of  the  ministers  of  state  and  twelve  chief  merchants  of  the  kingdom.  The 
policy  of  this  association  burdened  France,  without  securing  any  compen- 
satory advantages,  and  though  designed  to  be  liberal  toward  the  colonies, 
was  in  many  respects  injurious  to  them. 

England  had,  in  1700,  about  five  hundred  ships,  and  France  one  hun- 
dred, in  the  trade  with  their  respective  West  India  colonies. 

Spain  possessed  on  the  continent  Florida,  containing  one  or  two  weak 
settlements,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Quito, 
Peru,  Chili,  the  La  Plata  region ;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Porto 
Hico,  two-thirds  of  Ilispaniola,  <kc.,  the  most  magnificent  colonial  domin- 
ion that  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  nation. 

Within  this  dependent  empire,  Spain  carried  into  full  vigor  the  system 
of  exclusion  of  which  England  had  made  but  a  feeble  attempt  at  imitation 
in  her  colonies.  All  people  but  Spaniards  were  shut  out  from  either  set- 
tlement or  trade  in  these  possessions,  though  the  latter  exclusion  could 
not  be  and  was  never  fully  enforced.  Manufactures  and  even  agri<nilture 
^as  discouraged  in  them,  in  order  that  Spain  should  feed  and  clothe  the^ 
colonists.  To  find  gold  and  silver,  and  to  make  sugar  and  gather  tropi- 
cal products  to  pay  for  these  articles  and  to  liquidate  their  taxes,  was  all 
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they  were  expected  to  da  Within  Spain^  tiie  use  of  all  outward  prodncta 
except  those  of  her  own  coloDics,  was  prohibited  wherever  the  colonial 
could  furnish  them.  They  expected  by  trading  only  with  the  colonies  tc 
keep  mthin  tJie  kingdom  the  precious  metals  derived  from  them.  Yet  hei 
manufactures  and  agriculture  were  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  hei 
treasures  flowed  abroad  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  little  while  no  country  in 
lilurope  had  so  little  gold  in  its  treasury  or  in  circulation  as  Spain.  The 
government  had  to  borrow  at  usury,  and  was  unable  to  pay  its  debts.  The 
trade  of  the  colonics  passed  soon  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  contraband- 
ists of  England,  Holland,  France,  and  their  colonies. 

The  Portuguese  owned  Brazil,  where  gold  had  been  discovered  only  the 
year  before. 

The  Dutch  held  Surinam,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  all  in 
Guiana ;  and  Eustatia,  Saba,  and  part  of  one  or  two  other  small  West 
India  islands.  These  colonies  were  in  a  prosperous  condition  generally. 
The  Danes  occupied  St.  Thomas. 

Such  were  the  relations  surrounding,  afiecting,  and  offering  compariaoB 
with  the  embr}'0  nation  of  the  United  States,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 


Art.  III.— POLITICAL   ECONOMY— WAGES.* 

Labor  and  Capital  are  copartners,  joined  together  in  the  production  of 
wealth ;  and  both  may  therefore  rightfully,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  necessarily,  share  in  whatever  is  produced. 

The  share  which  Labor  receives  is  called  Wages.  And  by  this  term  is 
meant  that  compensation  which  the  employer  pays  to  the  employed  for  hit 
personal  services. 

The  share  which  Capital  receives  is  called  Income,  and  is  realized  in  the 
shape  of  interest  for  money  loaned,  of  profits  for  capital  employed  in  buai- 
ness,  trade,  manufactures,  <fec.,  or  of  rent  for  the  occupancy  and  use  of  real 
estate. 

We  propose  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the  share  that  falls  to  the  laborer, 
or  person  employed. 

This  share  varies  greatly  in  diflferent  countries  and  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  same  country ;  it  varies,  too,  in  all  the  different  occupations  and  em- 
ployments of  society.  These  differences,  however,  are  neither  accidentid 
nor  arbitrary,  but  depend  uj>on  certain  laws  or  conditions,  which  itis  our 
purpose  at  this  time  to  point  out 

The  joint  instrumentality  of  labor  and  capital  being  always  necessary 
to  the  production  of  wealth,  it  follows,  that  the  interests  of  the  two  parties 
are  identified,  that  capital  is  naturally  as  dependent  on  labor,  as  labor  is 
upon  capital ;  that  although  there  is  an  inevitable  competition  between 
them  in  sharing  the  products,  there  is  no  antagonism  in  their  interests ; 


*  We  hare  greftt  pleasare  In  laying  before  oar  roaders  a  Lectaro  recently  dellrered  at  Coinef% 
Commercial  and  Nautical  loaUtute,  Boston,  being  on?  of  a  series  on  Political  Economy,  by  tlM 
Hon.  Akasa  Walkks,  late  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaachusetts.  Ithas  been  re*wr{tttB 
by  Mr.  Walker,  expreaaly  for  the  pages  of  the  MercKanU*  Magazinty  and  Is  now  first  publlrtied. 
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tl^  ni  flbort,  "^7  stand  in  precisely  the  same  Felations  as  any  two  indi- 
viduab  who  join  in  a  given  enterprise,  with  a  view  of  sharing  mutually  in 
the  profits. 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  probabilities  of  an  equitable 
dimion  of  the  amount  produced  will  depend  on  the  freedom  with  which 
both  parties  may  be  able  to  act,  and  the  equality  on  which  they  stand 
when  the  contract  or  co-partnership  is  formed.  For  if  one  partner  should 
^01  any  cause  whatever,  be  so  situated  that  ho  can  dictate  terms  to  the 
other,  those  terms  may  be  altogether  unequal  and  unjust,  though  from  the 
drcumstances  in  which  the  latter  is  placed,  such  as  ne  may  be  willing  to 
accept  rather  than  do  worse. 

Whatever,  therefore,  in  social  arrangements  or  civil  institutions,  destroys 
the  natural  freedom  and  equality  of  the  parties,  will  give  to  one  an  advan- 
tage over  the  other,  and  the  party  having  the  advantage  will  profit  by  it 
Hence,  it  will  follow  that  in  those  countries  in  which  the  rights  of  both 
labor  and  capital  aie  held  alike  sacred,  the  rate  of  wages,  other  thinjgs 
being  equal,  will  be  the  most  just  and  proper ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
in  those  countries  in  whicli  capital  is  allowed  by  law  to  tyrannize  over  its 
co-partner,  or  be  concentrated  in  vast  aggregations,  and  thus  increase  its 
natural  power  over  labor,  which  cannot  be  thus  brought  into  powerful  and 
permanent  combination,  the  latter  must  be  compelled  in  one  form-  or  an- 
other, to  take  up  with  less  than  its  just  reward.      , 

The  more  perfectly  free  and  natural  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital 
are  allowed  to  be,  then,  the  less  they  are  interfered  with  by  law  or  social 
customs,  the  more  equitable  will  be  the  share  of  produce  which  each  re- 
ceives. 

But  liowever  unjust  and  arbitrary  laws  or  institutions  may  be,  there  are 
certain  limits  beyond  which  the  wages  of  labor  cannot  be  reduced.  Labor 
is  a  merchantable  commodity  as  truly  as  any  article  it  produces.  Its 
price,  or  wages,  is  therefore  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  viz.,  natural  cost,  supply  and  demand.  The 
cost  of  labor  is  identical  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  laborer  in  such 
circumstances  that  he  can  not  only  support  himself,  but  rear  a  family  of 
children  at  least  sufiiciently  numerous  to  keep  the  supply  of  laborers  good.. 
Hence,  the  laborer  must  receive  what  has  been  properly  denominated 
wcewary  wages ;  that  is,  to  use  in  part  the  definition  of  Adam  Smith, 
'^such  wages  as  will  enable  him  not  only  to  obtain  tHe  commodities  abh 
8oIutely  necessary  to'  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  else  the  customs  of 
the  country  render  it  indecent  for  persons  in  the  rank  of  life  to  which  he 
belongs  to  be  without**  There  being,  then,  no  uniform  standard  of  wages, 
they  vary  according  to  the  expenses  of  living  in  different  countries,  and 
the  condition  in  which  laboring  classes  are  willing  to  live. 

In  India,  the  Pariah  can  live,  and  consents  to  live,  on  wages  that 
imount  to  but  some  six  cents  per  day.  He  is  content  to  subsist  on  rice 
and  other  vegetable  diet,  and  clothe  himself  with  a  few  yards  of  the  cheap- 
est cottons.  With  such  fare  as  this,  he  will  contract  marriage  and  rear 
a  family,  and  therefore  his  wages  do  not  rise  above  this  low  rate. 

In  Ireland  the  wages  of  common  labor  may  be  put  down  at  not  over  six 
shillings  sterling  per  week.  With  this  the  laborer  can  ordinarily  procure 
«uJ0Bcient  potatoes  to  keep  him  and  his  family  alive.  He  is  so  far  content 
that  he  will  marry  and  rear  a  family  on  this  fare.  If  he  would  not  do  this, 
if  he  would  not  enter  into  the  family  relation  without  better  property  thaa 
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potatoes  for  food  and  a  mud  hovel  for  a  dwelling,  tlie  number  of  laborcfrs 
would  soon  be  greatly  reduced,  and  wages  would  consequently  rise  to  a 
higher  standard. 

In  England  the  same  kind  of  wages  has  ever  been  higher  than  in  Ire- 
land, and  may  be  now  rated  perhaps  as  high  as  ten  shillings  sterling,  or 
about  $2  60  per  week.  The  English  laborer  wants  some  bread  as  well  as 
potatoes.  He  will  not  live  so  miserably  as  his  neighbor  on  the  other  sid© 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  will  not,  therefore,  marry  unless  he  has  better  pros- 
pects.    Of  course  he  must  and  does  get  better  wages. 

In  the  United  States  the  rate  of  common  labor  is  at  lest  twice  as  high 
as  in  England.  Here  the  laborer  has  greater  resources,  is  more  indepen- 
dent, is  invested  with  the  right  of  suflrage ;  there  is  plenty  of  land  at  com- 
paratively low  prices;  he  has  more  self  respect,  and  feels  the  advantages  of 
his  position.  He  does  have,  and  while  this  state  of  things  continues,  will 
have  greater  wages. 

.The  facts  in  regard  to  the  laborers  of  the  difi'erent  countries  fo  which  we 
have  alluded,  apply  to  all  other  countries  according  to  their  circumstances 
and  condition. 

The  cost  of  labor,  necessary  wages,  or  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  that  caA 
permanently  exist,  depends  on  the  necessary  expenses  of  living;  and  thos© 
expenses  depend  somewliat  upon  the  more  or  less  elevated  moial  and  social 
condition  ot  the  laboring  classes.  Hence,  ceteris  paribus^  the  moi  e  educa- 
ted and  morally  and  intellectually  elevated  any  community  of  laborers  may 
be,  the  higher  will  be  their  standard  of  wages. 

But  wages  over  and  above  the  absolute  or  necessary  price  will  be  in- 
fluenced like  all  other  commodities,  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  gener- 
al demand  for  labor  will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  projjortion 
which  those  having  the  means  and  disposition  to  employ  othei*»,  is  to  tha 
number  of  persons  who  wish  to  be  employed.  Hence  in  a  country  where 
there  are  few  having  wealth,  and  many  dependent  on  wagesy  the  rate  of 
compensation  will  naturally  be  low ;  while  in  a  country  having  a  great 
number  of  persons  able  and  desirous  of  employing  others,  and  bnt  few 
wishing  to  be  employed,  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  high.  Wages  are  not 
high  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  a  community,  but  to  the  disposition 
that  exists  among  those  possessing  wealth  to  employ  it  in  paying  for  labor; 
and  this  disposition  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  security  and 
profitableness  with  which  capital  can  be  employed  in  production. 

NOMINAL   AND    REAL   WAOES. 

There  is  often  a  considerable  difference  between  nominal  and  real  wages, 
or  between  the  wages  of  the  employee  when  reckoned  in  money,  or  when 
realized  in  such  commodities  as  his  wants  require. 

Man  does  not  work  for  money,  but  for  that  which  money  will  buy.  Hence 
the  great  matter  of  interest  to  the  laborer  is  to  know  what  his  wages  are 
when  measured  by  the  commodity  for  which  his  money  wages  must  be  ex- 
pended. It  may  happen  that  with  high  money  wages  he  may  get  very  low 
merchandise  wages ;  nay  more,  it  may  be  true  that  when  he  has  the  lar- 
gest nominal,  he  will  generally  have  the  smallest  real  wages.  It  is  then  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance  that  this  part  of  our  subject  be  well 
understood. 

As  this  question  is  one  of  fact,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  the 
wages  of  labor  at  three  difi'erent  periods,  and  also  the  prices  of  ten  differ* 
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eat  0(MniBodiUes,  such  as  tlid  laborer  would  naturally  purchase  at  the  same 
periods^  aad  the  result  is  as  follows : — 


Wageis 
%\  25  perdar. 

1816. 

Ibblfloor 19  50 

25  lb.  sugar. At  9  c 2  2« 

20  |(ai«.  molaseesi,  at  42  c 4  20 

ibbLpork 14  50 

14  1tM.coiree,at  12ic. 1  75 

28lb«.rice 1  25 

1  ba«k.  com  iii«al 99 

I  bu«b.  rye  meal 1  08 

SO  Ibt.  butler,  at  22  c 6  60 

20  lbs.  cheese,  at  10  c 2  00 

44  09 


Wages, 
91  per  day. 

1840. 

$5  50 
2  00 
2  70 
8  60 
1  40 
1  00 
65 
83 
4  80 
1  60 


Wages, 
91  ptT  day. 

1841. 

14  75 


1 
1 
5 
1 


28  99 


62 
80 
00 
86 
75 
62 
78 
4  20 
I  40 

22  28 


Such  were  the  wages  of  a  common  laborer  in  Boston  in  the  years  men- 
tioQed  above,  and  such  the  prices  of  the  commodities  specified. 

It  appears  then  that  in  1836  it  required  the  labor  of  35  J  days  (omitting 
io  all  cases  unimportant  fractions,)  to  pay  for  the  above  commodities ; 
vhile  in  1840  it  required  only  the  labor  of  29  days,  and  in  1843  that  of 
only  ^3 1  days  to  pay  for  the  same ;  and  thus  the  important  fact  is  disclosed 
that  while  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  was  higher  by  25  per  cent  in  1836 
tlian  in  1840  or  1843,  yet  real  wages  were  22  per  cent  in  1840,  and  29 
per  cent  in  1843^  higher  than  in  1836. 

This  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  money  wages 
and  corn  wages,  as  they  are  sometimes  called ;  or  in  other  words,  between 
the  nominal  and  actual  reward  which  the  laborer  receives  for  his  services. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  would  be  throughout  as  great  a  difference  as 
shown  by  the.  foregoing  table,  because  all  commodities  would  not  vary 
perhaps  as  much  within  a  short  period  as  those  we  have  selected.  Rent 
and  some  other  charges  which  the  laborer  must  incur,  would  not  perhaps 
be  as  much  affected  by  fluctuations  in  prices,  yet  the  foregoing  undoubt- 
edly affords  an  approximation  to  the  general  fact,  and  is  sufficient  not 
only  to  establish  our  principle,  but  to  prove  that  the  subject  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  political  economists  as  well  as  laborers. 

Another  obvious  difference  between  nominal  and  real  wages  arises  often 
from  a  mere  change  of  location.  For  example,  a  carpenter  who  could  ob- 
tain but  $1  25  in  Vermont,  might  by  going  to  New  York  city  get  |2,  or 
to  Xew  Orleans,  $2  50 ;  yet  .it  would  be  found,  perhaps,  that  if  all  things 
were  taken  into  the  account,  if  the  expenses  of  maintaining  himself  and 
femily  in  health  and  comfort  were  well  considered,  the  wages  obtained  in 
Vermont  might  be  greater  than  in  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

PROPORTIONATE    RISE    AND    FALL   OF   WAGES. 

Although  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  general  rise  and  fall  of  commodi- 
ties, they  do  not  do  so  in  equal  proportion.  The  fact  is  one  of  common 
observation ;  but  the  reason  of  this  variation  we  don't  recollect  to  have 
seen  stated.  It  is,  however,  apparent  on  a  little  reflection.  For  all  mate- 
rial product^  there  is  both  an  actual  and  a  speculative  demand — fof  labor 
there  is  only  an  actual  demand.  When  business  begins  to  be  particularly 
prosperous,  and  there  is  a  general  demand  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
prices  will  gradually  begin  to  improve.     This  will  give  rise  at  once  to  a 
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•peculatfve  detnmxl,  for  to  buy  will  be  to  realize  an  adTsnee;  tbe  larger 
the  purcha»er9,  the  grejiter  the  profits;  for  every  operation  pay*.  The 
•peculative  demand  goes  on  until  every  article  bought  and  sold  as  mer- 
chandise goe»  up  to  Its  highest  limit. 

l^ot  no  one  speculates  in  wages^  No  one  can,  if  he  would,  pvrebaae  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars^  worth  of  labor  and  hold  it  for  an  advance  as  be 
can  of  cveiy  article  that  the  laborer  consume*.  Of  course,  labor  has  no 
advantage  from  this  kind  of  demand  which  affects  other  tbinga,  bvt  must 
rely  entirely  on  tliat  which  is  immediate  and  actual.  Therefore,  a  general 
rise  of  prices  most  always  operate  against  the  laborer  or  person  employed 
on  salary  or  wages. 

13ut  wages  not  only  never  rise  so  much  as  other  commodities,  b«t  never 
rise  80  soon.  The  reason  is  that  the  rise  of  commodities  is  greatly  accel- 
erated by  the  speculative  d^naad,  while  labor  is  not,  as  before  stated, 
affected  by  that  kind  of  demand  at  all.  Hence,  it  does  not  rise  until 
speculation  has  engendered  a  spirit  of  extravagance  and  increased  con- 
sumption, and  then  wages  take  an  advance  about  half  as  great  on  an  aver- 
age as  that  of  merchandise  and  other  things. 

Wages  fall  sooner,  because  merchandise  may  be  and  is  held  for  high 
prices,  if  need  be.  Its  fall  is  broken  by  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the 
ownoi's  to  hold  on,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  loss ;  but  the  laberei 
cannot  hold  oo — he  must  sell  his  commodity  at  once  for  the  most  it  will 
bring. 

It  is  for  this  very  obvious  reason  that  wages^  in  times  of  depression, 
must  fall,  not  only  sooner,  but  lower  than  property  in  general. 

This  was  shown  in  1B37  and  183B,  when  the  wages  of  common  laboi 
in  l^oston  fell  from  t\  25  to  an  average  of  92  cents,  making  a  differenci 
of  more  than  26  per  cent;  while  commodities  fell  but  about  5  per  cent 
Laborers  therefore  suffered  greatly  during  those  two  years,  as  will  be  rec- 
olliH^teil  by  those  familiar  with  the  events  <^  that  period. 

DirF£RKNCK   IK    WAGES,  ARISING    FROM   THE    NATURE   OF   DIFFKRKNT    EM- 
PLOYMENTS^ 

I>ANGKROU8   TRADES. 

OctnipRtioRS  wliii^  manifestly  involve  a  great  amount  of  immediate  per- 
sonal daugv^r,  must  nov'essarily  command  higher  wages  than  those  which 
ari>  regarilod  as  perfectly  safe.  Ilcnce,  it  will  be  found  that  the  man  who 
works  at  ^K>wder  making  gets  a  higher  price  than  he  who  works  upon  a 
(arm ;  that  the  man em{>loyed  in  bla;<ting  roiks  gets  more  compensation 
tlian  ho  who  shovels  graveL  So  of  mining  and  all  otlier  dangeroma  eaor 
ploymonts. 

For  similar  reasons;,  too,  if  there  l>e  any  calling  mhich  pnblic  opinioi 
biands  as  o^lious  and  revolting,  or  which  if<  carried  on  at  great  discomfort 
l*>  tlie  individual  greater  wages  will  l>e  paid  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

rKnEALTHY    TRADES. 

ThoM»  occu|)ations  which  are  unhesihhy.  which,  though  not  immediatelj 
hanixiovA,  nevrrtheiea»  abridge  life,  ought  to  command  more  than  the  or 
dinary  nil<»  of  wagets.  If  a  man  is  liable  to  l>e  ma^ie  siok»  and  coaseqaeBtlj 
expocMsi  to  loss  of  time  and  expense  of  medical  attendance,  he  shovld  m 
com)K>nsated  for  sik^  liability.     If  he  is  likely  to  shorten  life  in  a  partial- 


kr  employment,  that  should  be  a  matter  of  consideration  in  detenpining 
the  rate  of  wages. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  whether  a  man  may  rightfully  engage 
in  that  which  he  knows  will  greatly  abridge  his  existence ;  but  the  fact 
tint  multitudes  do  enter  upon  such  as  they  ought  to  know  will  inevitably 
have  that  result,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

Regarded  in  an  economical  point  of  view  merely,  it  is  certain  that  on 
this  accomit  some  laborers  should  receive  much  higher  compensation 
than  they  do  at  present ;  and  to  determine  what  that  increased  pay  should 
be,  we  must  ascertain  the  value  or  expectation  of  life  in  the  diti'crent  oc- 
cupations. To  do  this  as  well  as  we  are  able  in  this  country,  we  have  had 
recour^  to  tbe  official  registration  of  births,  marriiiges,  and  deaths,  made 
by  authority  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  published  annually  by  its 
Secretary.  We  take  the  Eleventh  Report,  which  gives  the  results  of  the 
last  eight  years  and  eight  months,  ending  Dec.  31,  1851. 

From  thia  Report  it  appears  that  agriculturists  live  to  the  average  age 
of  ^3.93  years ;  blacksmiths,  51.44;  shoemakers,  43.12.  Wc  take  these 
three  ezacmples,  because  they  seem  best  to  represent  average  employment. 
The  finst  is  the  most  healthy,  the  second  of  a  medium  character,  and  tlio 
thizd  th<e  most  unhealthy  of  all  the  principal  occupations.  From  tliis  it 
will  appear  that  the  expectation  of  Hfe  is,  in  round  numbers,  for  a 

Farmer,  At  the  age  of  21 43  jeare 

Blackamith,  -  80      " 

Shoemaker,  "  22      " 

The  agriculturist  then,  it  appears,  has  the  advantage  over  the  black- 
smith of  13  years,  or  43^  per  cent ;  and  over  the  shoemaker  of  21  years, 
or  a  little  more  than  95 1  percent;  and  therefore,  if  the  blacksmith  or 
'  shoemaker  receive  wages  which  shall,  in  the  aggregate  during  life,  amount 
to  as  much  as  those  of  the  farmer,  they  must  be  corresjwndingly  higher. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  if  we  allow  300  days  to  the  year,  and  take 
the  wages  of  the  agriculturist  to  be  $1  per  day,  the  different  occupations 
should  stand  as  follows : — 

Faraier 43  by  300  equal  12,900,  at  $1  per  day,  is $12,900 

Blacksmith. .  30  by  800  equal    9.000,  at  $1  4 3^  per  day 12,900 

Shoemaker . .  22  by  800  equal    6,600,  at  $1  95^  per  day 12,900 

Sachf  then,  should  be  the  relative  value  of  wages  of  these  several  occupa- 
tions regarded  merely  as  a  question  of  production.  If  the  blacksmith  or 
the  shoemaker  does  not  receive  as  high  proportionate  wages  as  indicated 
above,  he  is,  as  compared  with  the  tJarmer,  working  for  less  than  a  fair 
price,  estimating  lite  as  valuable  only  for  earning  a  given  amount  of 
money. 

But  all  mechanics,  it  is  clear,  ought — other  things  being  equal — to  re- 
ceive a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  m^n  who  works  on  the  farm,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  been  at  the  expense  of  learning  trades  for  which 
they  should  be  compensated  by  larger  pay ;  for  a  trade  is  capital  invested 
for  which  a  profit  may  be  rightfully  claimed  in  the  shape  of  enhanced 
wages. 

As  an  economicad  question,  then,  the  expectation  of  life  should  bo  a 
matter  of  consideration  with  every  one  in  choosing  an  occupation^  and  in 
determining  the  rate  of  his  wages.  Tliat  this  is  not  now  the  case,  is  very 
evident;  because  the  wages  paid  for  labor  in  an  unwholesome  employ- 
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inent  do  not  correspoTid  with  the  abridgement  of  humsn  life  conseqtieirt 
thereto ;  so  that  the  laborer  loses  not  only  a  good  part  of  his  life,  but  alflO 
a  share  of  the  wages  he  ought  to  receive  while  he  does  live.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, the  shoemaker  does  not  probably  receive,  take  the  country  through, 
more  than  %\  42  per  day ;  while,  according  to  the  foregoing  table,  he 
should  receive  %\  95  J  to  make  him  equal  to  farming  wages  at  $1  per  day. 
If  so,  then  he  loses  53  J  cents  per  day  in  wages  and  21  year*  of  his  life 
into  the  bargain.  The  same  relative  difference  might  be  sbowB  in  reganl 
to  all  other  occupations. 

Agriculture  is  evidently  the  normal  employment  of  man — that  in  which 
he  enjoys  the  greatest  health  and  lives  the  longest.  Every  other  calling^ 
is  unwholesome  to  the  exact  extent  which  it  departs  in  its  condition  from 
the  agricultural,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  wages  should  be  adjusted  to  % 
scale  constructed  on  this  principle.  As  things  now  are,  all  mechanics  and 
persons  employed  in  close  rooms  are,  as  a  general  fact,  very  much  under- 
paid. This  whole  class  live  only  to  the  average  age  of  46  years,  1 8  years 
less  than  the  agriculturist  They  should  receive  greater  wages  and  work 
less  hours  per  day ;  they  would  thus  prolong  their  lives  and  get  a  fair  con- 
sideration for  their  services.  This  will  be  brought  about  when  the  work- 
ing classes  become  sufficiently  apprised  of  these  facts,  and  the  laws  of 
health  come  to  be  properly  understood  and  regarded, 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  LABORER. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  has  received  merely  a  common- 
school  education  will  obtain  higher  y^^^s  in  whatever  employraeJit  he 
may  engage,  than  one  who  is  entirely  illiterate.  lie  has  had  some  mental 
discipline,  will  therefore  be  more  intelligent,  will  better  understand  and 
recollect  the  directions  of  his  employers ;  bettor  comprehend  the  nature  of 
his  duties.  If  need  be,  he  can  keep  an  account  of  what  ho  does.  He  haa 
in  some  measure  learned  to  think ;  he  will  have  a  higher  sense  of  char- 
acter and  self-respect,  and  be  more  reliable. 

The  ditference  between  a  workman  who  is  so  far  furnished  with  intelli- 
gence that  he  can  do  his  own  share  of  thinking,  instead  of  relying  entirely 
upon  his  employer  for  every  exercise  of  judgment  and  forecast,  and  one 
who  is  utterly  destitute  of  these  qualifications,  is  to  the  employer  vexy 
great.  If  the  latter  is  compelled  to  supply  all  the  head  work,  he  must  be 
in  constant  attendance  and  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance.  Five  stolid 
worktnen  will  cost  him  as  much  time  and  effort  as  ten  intelligent  ones, 
and  a  great  deal  more  care  and  vexation.  Hence,  intelligent  labor  is 
worth  more  and  will  bring  more  than  that  of  an  opposite  character. 

Again,  the  educated  laborer  or  employee  will  be  more  likely  to  save  a 
part  of  his  earnings,  and  every  dollar  he  saves  and  accumulates  in  the 
shape  of  property,  of  whatever  kind,  will  render  him  more  independent ; 
and  the  more  independent  he  is,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  get  fair  wages^ 
For  example,  the  man  who  has  nothing  upon  which  to  subsist  to-day,  must 
work  to-day  at  whatever  price,  or  starve ;  while  he  who  can  get  on  a  fort- 
night without  employment,  may  choose  whether  he  will  work  for  less  than 
a  fair  price  to-day  or  not.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
laborer ;  for  the  only  natural  advantcige  that  the  capitalist  haa  over  him 
is,  that  the  latter  can  wait  a  little  commonly,  while  the  former  too  often 
must  work  now.  The  laborer  or  employee,  of  whatever  kind — ^for  all  are 
subject  to  the  same  law — should  strive  earnestly  to  make  himself  as  in^ 
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dependent  in  his  position  as  possible.  Hence,  selMenia]  and  economy 
when  exercised  by  those  who  live  on  wages  or  salaries,  are  amply  repaid 
bj  better  terms  of  service.  The  employer  feels  more  respect  for  his  em- 
ployee and  more  confidence  in  him,  when  he  knows  he  saves  a  part  of 
what  he  earns. 

Education,  of  whatever  useful  kind  it  may  be,  should  be  regarded  as 
capital  invested  for  the  future,  for  which  a  profit  may  be  obtained  in  sub- 
sequent It^  For  example,  to  refer  to  the  young  gentlemen  we  have  the 
honor  to  address :  you  are  engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tioa,  mercantile  law,  book-keeping,  writing,  &c.,  by  which  you  qualify 
yourselves  for  stations  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Whatever  you  expend 
lor  this  purpose  you  are  investing  as  capital  for  future  use ;  and  it  is  well 
that  you  distinguish  carefully  between  those  expenditures  which  you  make 
for  an  object  of  this  sort,  and  those  you  make  for  mere  purposes  of  pres- 
ent personal  gratification.  By  so  doing,  you  will  learn  to  be  liberal  in  re- 
gard to  the  former,  while  you  will  curtail  the  latter  as  much  as  possible. 
The  pecuniary  and  moral  efiect  of  this  will  be  alike  good. 

DISTINCTION   OF    SEX. 

Women  have  less  wages  than  men.     This  is  doubtless  true,  at  least  in 

civilized  countries.     The  diflerence  may  be  stated  at  perhaps  about  50. 

r  cent,  that  is  women  have  50  per  cent  less  wages  than  men,  as  if  a  man 
as  100  cents  per  day  a  woman  will  receive  about  50  cents.  And  this,  too, 
not  only  in  those  cases  where  the  service  of  the  two  sexes  differs,  but  when 
it  is  identical ;  as  in  school  teaching,  type  setting,  and  many  similar  occu- 
pations. Why  is  this  disparity  ?  PoHtical  economists,  so  far  as  we  know, 
have  not  troubled  themselves  much  about  the  matter.  Philanthropists 
have  taken  cognizance  of  it,  have  sought  to  solve  the  problem  and  apply 
a  remedy,  generally,  as  we  think,  with  little  success. 

We  have  not  time,  and  therefore  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  go  at 
len^h  into  the  subject ;  we  shall  only  endeavor  to  state  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  suppose  the  ditference  exists,  and  these  may  suggest 
a  remedy,  if  a  remedy  bo  desired. 

The  first  consideration  to  be  noticed  is  the  fact  that  the  two  sexes  exist 
in  remarkably  equal  numbers  throughout  the  world.  There  are  as  many 
women  as  men. 

The  second  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  fact,  that  while  almost  all  occu- 
pations and  employments  are  accessible  to  the  male  sex,  but  comparatively 
few  are,  by  the  opinions  and  customs  of  society,  regarded  as  proper  for 
women ;  one  has,  therefore,  the  whole  field  of  life  in  which  to  act,  the  other 
is  circumscribed  to  a  part, 

On  the  principle  then  of  supply  and  demand,  the  number  of  females 
being  as  great  as  that  of  the  males,  while  their  employments  are  so  much 
fewer,  they  must  of  necessity  work  for  less.  The  supply  is  greater  than 
the  demand. 

Another  fact  is,  that  that  part  of  labor  which  is  assigned  to  women  is  of 
a  more  dispensable  character  than  that  which  devolves  on  men.  A  greater 
part  of  the  labors  of  women  are  connected  with  the  mere  comforts,  con- 
veniences, and  luxuries  of  life ;  hence  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  will  be 
unless  they  can  be  had  cheap.  The  great  staple  productions,  corn,  cattle, 
iron,  and  the  like,  must  be  had  at  whatever  price  of  labor.  Not  so  with 
the  thousand  and  one  little  articles  of  beauty,  taste,  and  fashion,  which  fe- 
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male  industry  creates  within  every  houseboldL  For  example,  suppose  ft 
farmer  required  the  assistance  of  two  laborers  to  cany  on  his  agricultural 
operations,  and  usually  employed  the  same  number  of  females  in  the  bus- 
iness of  the  house.  Now  if  the  farmer  should  be  so  pushed  for  means  as 
to  be  obliged  to  dispense  with  one  of  his  employees,  which  would  it  na- 
turally be,  one  of  his  hired  men  or  hired  maids  ?  Doubtless  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, because  by  doing  so  he  would  only  dispense  with  some  of  the  conven- 
iences and  comforts  of  life  without  much  sacrifice  of  property,  while,  should 
he  dispense  with  the  former,  he  would  lose  a  part  of  his  crop. 

By  putting  these  general  considerations  together,  we  discover  an  ad- 
equate cause  for  much  of  the  difference  which  we  find  between  the  wages 
of  the  two  sexes.  Other  circumstances  doubtless  conspire  to  the  same  re- 
sult. The  fact  that  the  general  labors  of  women  are  lighter,  that  they  are 
performed  within  doors,  and  more  agreeable  in  their  character,  goes  fan  to 
account  for  some  of  the  difference  which  we  find  to  exist 

Whether  any  increase  in  the  wages  of  females  is  desirable  or  not,  it  is 
not  our  intention  here^to  consider.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  exis^ 
ting  opinions  and  customs  of  society,  by  which  the  sphere  of  woman  is  re- 
stricted to  its  present  limits,  should  be  equally  well  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pansation  allotted  her,  for  it  is  just  such  as  must  follow  as  a  necessary  con- 
S3quence  of  her  position. 

No  attempt  to  enhance  her  wages  by  appeals  to  human  sympathies  need 
ever  be  attempted,  for  there  is  a  law  which  overrides  all  these,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  ;  a  law  founded  in  nature  ;  inexorable  and  immutable, 
and  therefore  an  elevation  of  her  wages  can  only  result  from  an  increase  of 
her  employments ;  of  employments  too,  of  an  equally  indispensable  charac 
ter  with  those  of  the  other  sex. 

We  have  now  presented  most  of  tlio  considerations  we  have  to  offer  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  have  done  this  in  some- 
what the  usual  manner  ot  arrangement ;  we  propose,  however,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  give  what  may  be  a  new  but,  as  we  think,  the  most  natural  and 
proper  classification  of  wages. 

Properly  considered,  wages  are  paid  for  three  kinds  of  service,  or  for  the 
exercise  of  three  different  kinds  of  power,  viz. : — 

1st  Physical  Power ^  or  mere  muscular  effort  with  the  spade,  shovel,  hoe, 
and  the  like ;  that  kind  of  labor  which  is  the  least  elevated  above  that  of 
the  horse  or  the  ox.  This  power  is  the  most  plenty,  it  costs  the  least,  and 
is  therefore  the  cheapest.  It  woidd  be  so  regarded  theoretically,  and  it  is 
so  in  fact. 

2d,  Mental  Power^  those  capacities  of  mind  that  give  ability  to  manage 
complicated  aftairs,  the  general  operations  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
Commerce,  <kc.  All  services  that  require  the  exercise  of  judgment,  discre- 
tion, reflection,  calculation,  demand  intellectual  power.  Men  who  possess 
these  qualifications  in  a  marked  degree  are  more  rare  than  those  who  pos- 
sess merely  physical  force,  and  consequently  will  command  higher  wages, 
especially  in  a  progressive  state  of  society. 

In  this  class  may  be  placed  men  of  natural  ingenuity,  inventors,  authors, 
and  men  of  genius,  whose  productions  will  be  paid  for  according  to  their 
value ;  and  such  persons  otlen  receive  very  high  rewards. 

To  prepare  men  for  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  education  and  training  is  frequently  necessary.     Hence  such 
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powers  are  not  only  more  rare,  but  more  expensive  than  brute  force,  and 
tlieretbre  rightfully  command  higher  compensation. 

3d,  Moral  Power.  As  man  advances  in  civilization,  as  wealth,  its  great 
ooncomitant,  increases,  and  social  combinations  are  multiplied,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary  that  important  trusts  should  be  devolved  on  in- 
dividuals occupying  particular  stations.  With  all  the  checks  and  securi- 
^es  that  can  be  devised,  the  greatest  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  individual  to  whom  the  trust  is  committed.  Oftentimes  the 
lienor  and  interests  of  vast  bodies  of  men  must  be  consigned  to  a  single 
band. 

Hence  arises  a  necessity  for  something  more  and  higher  than  physical 
and  mental  power  combined,  something  that  shall  furnish  a  guaranty,  irre- 
sspective  of  all  contrivances,  that  these  high  trusts  will  be  faithfully  dis- 
charged. That  guaranty  is  found  in  the  moral  power  of  the  individual ; 
that  power  which  gives  such  a  control  over  the  appetites  and  passions  as 
affords  assurance  that  under  no  circumstanges  of  trial  or  temptation  will 
be  ever  depart  from  the  strictest  line  of  duty. 

This  confidence  can  only  be  inspired  by  the  conviction  that  the  individ- 
ual to  be  trusted  is  a  man  of  firm  and  abiding  principle ;  that  he  will  be 
honorable,  not  because  it  is  for  his  immediate  interest,  but  because  such  are 
his  sentiments  and  convictions — he  cannot  be  otherwise — that  no  change 
of  circumstances  will  ever  induce  him  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  rectitude* 
When  men  are  found  possessing  this  high  moral  power  over  themselves 
and  the  accidents  of  their  position,  they  will  of  course  be  the  men  who  will 
be  called  to  places  of  responsibility  and  trust. 

Now  as  such  men  are  more  rare  than  those  who  have  only  physical 
power  or  physical  and  mental  power  combined,  they  will  of  course  com- 
mand higher  rewards — the  highest  ever  paid  for  any  class  of  services. 

The  merchant  must  often  intrust  all  his  fortunes  to  a  sjngle  confidential 
clerk.  He  must  put  himself  in  the  power  of  that  clerk  to  injure,  perhaps 
to  ruin  him  if  he  will.  Hence,  should  he  find  a  man  to  whom  of  all  others 
he  is  willing  to  intrust  that  power,  he  will  be  disposed,  he  can  afford  to 
give  him  the  largest  wages. 

The  incorporated  company,  with  its  capital  it  may  be  of  millions,  must 
put  into  the  hands  of  its  ofticers,  sometimes  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man, 
Its  whole  wealth.  And  after  all  the  bonds  and  guaranties  that  can  be  con- 
trived, reliance  must  be  mainly  reposed  on  the  character  of  the  man. 

In  the  afiairs  of  state,  in  the  highest  public  trusts,  how  much  must  al- 
ways depend  on  personal  honor  and  integrity !  What  other  assurance  can 
the  people  have  that  their  servant  may  not  under  strong  temptation  prove 
recreant  to  duty,  and  disgrace  and  injure  his  country  and  himself? 

Looking  at  all  rewards,  emoluments,  and  honors,  in  the  light  of  political 
economy,  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  highest  plane  of  humanity.  Above 
this  there  is  no  higher  elevation.  Here  are  found  the  largest  wages,  the 
richest  rewards.  To  this  lofty  platform  then  let  every  man,  especially  every 
voung  man,  ardently  aspire.  If  he  would  do  so  he  must  preserve  his  phys- 
ical powers  in  all  their  ngor,  because  they  are  essential  to  his  success.  He 
must  abstain  from  all  those  stimulants  and  narcotics  which  insidiously,  but 
not  the  less  certainly,  undermine  and  impair  his  vital  energies.  He  must 
cultivate  his  mind.  The  mind  grows  by  exercise,  expands  by  action.  In 
fact  every  man  is  the  architect  of  himself.  Natural  capacities  are  given  by 
the  Creator,  but  the  development  of  them  is  the  w6rk  of  the  individual 
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We  speak  of  a  man  as  having  an  intelligent,  liberal,  and  exalted  mind.  Do 
we  mean  by  all  this  the  endowment  of  nature,  or  the  results  of  labor 
and  effort  ?  Obviously  the  latter.  Let  every  one  then  who  desires  the 
wages  given  as  the  reward  of  mental  power,  improve  and  expand  his  mind 
by  diligent  study  and  reflection.  Let  him  think  much  and  closely.  Think- 
ing pays  better  than  working,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most  men  are 
more  disposed  to  work  than  think,  and  thus  there  are  a  great  many  workers 
to  one  thinker. 

And  lastly,  if  a  young  man  would  elevate  himself  to  that  upper  plane  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  let  him  remember  he  must  establish  and  cultivate 
witJiin  his  heart  those  virtuous  principles,  which  form  the  only  true  basis 
of  reliable  character.  We  say  establish  and  cultivate  those  principles,  for 
it  is  a  work  to  be  done,  a  labor  to  be  performed.  In  our  first  lecture  we 
said  that  all  wealth  was  produced  by  labor,  and  the  proposition  is  as  true 
of  character  as  of  cotton.  All  intellectual,  all  moral  wealth,  is  the  price  of 
labor.     The  old  Latin  proverb — 

Dii  laboribus  vendunt  omDia, 
The  gods  sell  all  thiogs  for  labor, 

has  always  been,  always  will  be  true.  Labor,  enterprise,  perseverance,  these 
are  the  price  we  must  pay.  The  man  who  puts  forth  these  wisely  invests 
well,  and  accumulates  the  best  of  all  capital ;  a  capital  that  needs  no  in- 
surance against  fire  or  flood,  a  capital  which  no  one  can  give  or  take  away, 
a  capital  which  will  afford  him  the  highest^  returns,  the  best  rewards  while 
he  lives,  be  the  most  satisfactory  possession  at  the  close  of  life,  and  the  best 
legacy  to  leave  his  children. 


Art.  IT.— CDRRENCY  AND  BANKING. 

To  FaEKMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine, 

Sir: — The*trite  old  adage  says  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,  and 
it  may  be  said  also  with  equal  truth,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  error, 
and  that  evil  is  its  legitimate  offspring.  Through  ignorance  the  world  has 
hitherto  been  engaged  in  a  constant,  though  ineft'ectual  warfare,  against 
the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity ;  but  its  endeavors  to  amend  those  laws 
have  not  only  proved  futile,  but  have  been  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of 
evil.  It  is  proverbial  that  society  learns  slowly ;  therefore  it  is  useless  to 
complain  or  be  impatient,  our  only  remedy  is  to  discuss  calmly,  and  await 
the  result  of  e^cperience — the  leaven  must  have  time  to  work  before  the 
whole  lump  can  be  leavened. 

One  of  your  correspondents,  some  time  ago,  said  that  political  economy 
had  gained  very  little  within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  I  ventured  to  differ 
with  him  at  the  time,  and  I  have  since  seen  no  reason  to  change  that  opin- 
ion. The  true  principles  of  Commerce  are  now  irrevocably  settled, /r«« 
trade  will  eventually  become  universal.  None  now  cling  to  the  protective 
system  but  a  few  fanatically  blind  individuals — the  selfish  interests  of  gov- 
ernments supply  them  with  keener  instincts  with  regard  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  every  day  witnesses  on  their  part  some  new  concessions  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade.     There  is  one  point,  however,  of  commercial  policy 
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upon  which  we  have  before  decided,  that  very  little  progprcfin  has  been  made, 
although  it  has  been  very  often  discussed  by  what  the  world  is  pleased  to 
call  men  of  talent  and  ability.  To  this  point  I  wish  now  to  direct  especial 
attention. 

In  a  former  article  I  discussed  the  subject  of  moTiey  as  the  measure  cf 
wUue^  and  I  wish  now  to  discuss  its  more  general  principles  and  operations 
OM  a  medium  of  exchange  ;  as  well,  also,  as  the  general  operations  and  bear- 
ings of  the  present  system  of  banking.     Without  a  circulating  medium  a 
division  of  labor  would  be  impossible ;  but  wo  may  say,  that  it  does  not 
follow  from  that  circumstance  that  an  indotinite  increase  of  that  circulation 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  general  interests,  nor  even  that  a  relative  increase 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  public  prosperity.     In  the  latter  case  the  decrease 
of  prices  would  be  slow,  gradual,  and  cqua^,  and  no  sudden  checks  nor  re- 
vulsions would  take  place,  and  the  almost  imperceptible  change  would  al- 
ways be  in  favor  of  that  class  >^'hich  experience  has  proven  can  seldom  pilo- 
ted themselves ;  and  who,  under  present  circumstances,  are  constantly  com- 
pelled to  wage  war  with  the  capitalist.     Under  present  developments,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  borrow  any  trouble  upon  that  head,  as  experience  teaches 
sufficiently  that  if  a  currency,  once  settled,  be  left  to  take  its  natural  course, 
it't  increase  would  at  all  times  be  fully  equal  to  the  increase  of  other  capi- 
tal.    And  further,  experience  indisputably  proves  that  an  increase  of  money 
is  not  an  increase  of  capital.     It  is  a  very  common  remark  that  "  money  is 
Very  8carce,"and  that  "  we  require  an  increase  of  banking  capital."     Hut 
this  is  said  either  by  individuals  who  for  their  own  interests  recklessly  speak 
an  untruth,  or  only  ignorantly  repeat  what  they  do  not  understand.     The 
fact  is  that  no  permanent  increase  of  money  capital  can  take  place  under 
2lny  circumstances ;  that  is,  that  an  increase  of  money  is  not  an  increase  of 
Capital,     It  is  a  mere  chimerical  notion  put  forth  by  the  interested,  and 
adopted  by  the  visionary.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  money  to  develop  its  own 
employment.     Whatever  amount  may  be  in  existence  is  entirely  inimate- 
Hal,  under  the  fixed  price  of  the  precious  metals.     An  increased  quantity 
iB  no  sooner  issued  than  prices  take  a  fresh  range,  and  again  absorb  all  the 
tnoney  in  existence,  just  as  before,  with  the  slight  diflerence,  that  it  is  of 
necessity  a  little  scarcer  that  it  was  before.     So  that  the  further  we  travel 
On  that  road  the  further  we  get  from  the  end.     This  proposition  is  so  pLiin 
and  »o  easily  understood,  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  elucidate  it. 

The  staple  necessaries  of  life,  those  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  every  man's  household,  always  rise  in  price  first ;  while  wages, 
profits,  debts,  and  contracts,  remain  the  same.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  the  pressure  should  increase  with  every  new  emission  of  money  ; 
and  this  merely  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  people  have  foolishly 
or  i^orantly  given  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  it. 

We  talk  very  flippantly  of  the  despots  of  Russia  or  Austria,  who  now 
and  then  take  a  forced  loan  from  their  people,  and  issue  a  more  than  rel- 
ative increase  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  probably  depreciating 
that  already  in  existence  some  twenty  per  cent;  but  we  forget  to  tax  our- 
selves with  the  same  folly  and  injustice,  for  creating  a  thousand  despots,* 
'with  ,the  same  unlimited  power,  who  on  account  of  their  number  and  other 
circumstances,  are  less  responsible.     But  it  will  be  said  there  is  a  material 
difiference  between  a  convertible  hank  currency  and  an  inconvertible  gorh 


*  Aeoording  to  late  returns  there  are  1,059  banks  In  the  UnUed  States. 
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jfmment  one.    True,  but  the  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real.    If 

either  of  them  are  issued  beyond  the  relative  ratio  of  the  increase  of  other 
capital,  they  will  depreciate,  and  it  is  equally  a  public  robbery  with  that  of 
the  forced  loan,  <fec.  But  if  one  kind  of  paper  money  is  more  objectionable 
tban  another,  it  is  surely  that  which,  while  it  professes  to  be  a  public  bene- 
fit, secretly  destroys  the  ineasure  of  value,  vitiating  every  agreement  and 
contract  already  entered  into,  and  to  be  entered  into,  and  finally  brings 
ruin  and  demoralization  upon  a  large  pass  of  the  community. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issues  his  additional  sixty  millions  of 
roubles,  the  value  of  the  new  and  the  old  will  be  doubtless  ascertained  to 
a  fraction,  and  the  loss  will  fall  equally  as  a  tax  upon  all,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state.  But  with  our  banking  system  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  loss 
though  it  may  be  equally  great,  and  very  often  has  been  no  doubt,  it  is 
mostly  born  by  the  weakest  part  of  the  community,  and  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  private  individuals.  Convertibility  after  all  is  a  mere  chimera, 
no  such  thing  as  general  convertibility  can  be  secured  under  any  system  or 
paper  money.  The  most  tliat  can  be  done  is  to  secure  a  partial  or  necesr- 
sary  convertibility,  and  that  must  depend  at  all  times  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  paper  and  specie  in  circulation,  and  can  therefore  be  better  se- 
cured under  a  judicious  amount  of  inconvertible  paper  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment, than  by  our  present  unlimited  amount  of  bank  issues. 

According  to  Gilbart,  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  bank  committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1847,  it  was  denied  by  some  of  the  first 
bankers  of  England,  that  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper 
had  been  maintained  in  that  crisis,  and  it  appears  to  be  much  doubted  by 
Gilbart  himself.  How  ridiculous  then  is  the  idea  of  maintaining  converti- 
bility upon  about  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent  of  specie.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  system  itself  to  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  Coupled,  however, 
with  the  Sub-Treasury  Act,  it  has  hitherto  escaped  those  enormous  ex- 
cesses which  have  befo retime  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  community. 
The  Su])-Treasury  Act  may  therefore  be  fitly  considered  as  the  safety- 
valve  of  our  present  (free)  banking  system.  It  will  not  prevent  us, 
however,  from  a  gradual  and  steady  appreciation  of  prices,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  therefore  may 
justly  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  Russian  tax,  with  this  only  differ- 
ence— it  has  a  less  legitimate  object,  it  being  for  the  benefit  of  private  indi- 
viduals instead  6f  the  government.  It  is  high  time  that  we  had  a  little 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  infused  into  our  commercial  regulations. 
A  short  time  since  it  was  found  necessary  to  depreciate  our  silver  currency, 
an  unmistakable  indication  that  our  gold  and  paper  had  depreciated ;  and 
we  shall  surely  again  arrive  at  the  same  undesirable  position,  if  we  continue 
to  travel  on  the  same  road.  Under  present  circumstances  our  progress 
may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  certain.  All  paternal  governments  should  hold 
the  scales  of  justice  equally,  and  as  the  monetary  power  is  most  easily 
abused,  they  ought  not  to  delegate  it  to  others  under  any  circumstances. 
The  production  of  money  ought  to  be  kept  within  its  natural  limit,  and 
then  no  very  percei>tible  appreciation  of  prices  would  occur  within  aman^s 
lifetime,  and  yet  within  a  few  years  the  prices  of  necessaries  have  more 
Jhan  doubled. 

The  idea  of  an  increase  of  money  being  an  increase  of  capital  is  proba- 
bly the  only  commercial  lallacy  that  remains  to  he  exploded.  Since  the 
adoption  of  paper  promises  as  a  currency,  the  system  appears  either  to 
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^m^%  been  vefj  little  undentood  bj  state^en,  or  the  selfish  interests  in- 
*lilFed  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  a  return  to  tlie  path  of 
pitthlic  justice  and  morality. 

When  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  his  bill  to  the  Uouse  of 
Commons  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of 
Sngland,  his  father  was  of  opinion  that  such  an  enactment  would  ruin  the 
^oantry.  But  although,  no  doubt,  he  tad  great  respect  for  that  opinion, 
t,  did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  that,  as  well  as  other  reforms  in  the 
British  currency.  Sir  Robert,  no  doubt,  might  be  considered  in  principle 
L  hard  currency  man ;  but  a  statesman  of  his  penetration  w^as  not  likely 
o  insist  upon  what  now  must  appear  to  all  to  be  impracticable ;  besides, 
k  return  to  a  purely  metallic  currency  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood 
o  be  unnecessary  even  for  the  conservation  of  the  public  interests.  The 
present  Bank  of  England  charter  was  got  up  and  passed  under  the  sane- 
ion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  embodies,  to  some  extent,  the  principle 
■pen  which  a  paper  currency  ought  to  be  regulated.  It  limits  for  the 
ime  of  its  existence  the  issues  of  all  the  banks  to  a  certain  maximum, 
irhich  shall  not  be  exceeded,  and  thereby  decreases  the  liability  to  mone- 
JKFJ  crises.  Nevertheless,  under  the  then  commercial  code  of  Groat 
Britain,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  that  of  1847,  and  much  fault  was 
Ibnnd  with  it  by  the  general  banking  interest  of  the  country  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  opposition  to 
Jimt  of  the  Lords,  sustained  it  as  being  sound  in  principle;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  is  the  case,  its  only  fault  being  that  the  restriction 
«ras  not  sufficiently  astringent  for  the  volume  of  British  Commerce.  If  in 
Future  charters  the  present  amount  of  paper  should  be  adhered  to,  the 
British  currency  will  of  necessity  outgrow  the  liability  to  serious  derange- 
ment 

Although  few  would  now  propose  to  return  to  an  exclusively  metallic 
currency,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  insist  upon  one  exclusively  of 
Jpaper. 

Fluctuations  in  Commerce  are  inherent  in  the  principles  of  nature,  and 
^amnot,  by  any  means,  be  avoided.     We  need,  therefore,  to  have  a  foreign 
or  universal  medium  of  exchange,  as  well  also  as  a  domestic  medium  of 
exchange  ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  the  metallic  element  of  a  currency  be- 
ing a  third,  sixth,  or  an  eighth,  it  ought  to  be  two-thirds  or  three-fifths, 
and  when  once  properly  adjusted,  it  ought  never  to  be  increased — it  be- 
ing composed  of  notes  of  large  denominations — until  it  reached  a  premium. 
But  there  ought  either  to  be  only  one  bank  of  issue,  with  limited  powers, 
paying  taxes  to  the  State,  or  a  certain  amount  of  inconvertible  govern- 
ment paper.      Under  these  circumstances,  wars,  famines,  and  such  like 
social  and  political  erils,  would  produce  no  more  than  their  naked  results 
of  expense  and  bloodshed. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  present  banking  system  is  a  compound  of 
erils.  Where  is  there  a  country  whose  natural  rate  of  interest  is  about 
iix  per  cent,  that  pays  habitually  from  ten  to  fifteen  for  its  discounts  ? 
There  must  be  "  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark."  Several  cir- 
cunstances  in  the  present  (free)  system  of  banking  combine  to  produce  a 
concentration  of  all  the  money  capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers  and  brokers ; 
•ad  this  monopoly  will  become  more  intense  as  we  proceed.  In  the  first 
place,  they  obtain  a  clear  interest  of  about  six  per  cent  upon  seven-eighths 
of  the  capital  invested  in  State  stocks ;  while  the  small  denomination  of 
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the  notes  they  issue,  the  counterfeiting,  and  general  inseeurity  of  the  ml 

tern,  throws  back  into  their  coflers,  in  the  form  of  deposits,  every  dolki 
that  can  be  spared  from  immediate  use,  which  they  hand  out  agamlj 
discounts  and  loans,  and  in  spite  of  the  limitations  ot  the  law,  at  from  ti 
to  twelve  per  cent  Add  to  this,  the  gains  by  wear  and  tear  and  loss  f 
notes,  <S:c.,  and  need  we  wonder  that  some  of  the  banks  divide  an  annni 
profit  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  said  tfl 
be  much  more  ? 

No  wonder  that  the  American  system  is  lauded  and  looked  upon  wit! 
an  invidious  eye  by  the  bankers  of  other  countries.  But,  besides  the  regu 
lar  banks,  there  are  in  many  of  the  States  various  shinplaster  concern 
that  circulate  paper  as  money  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  with 
out  any  security  to  the  public.  But  truth  compels  us  also  to  state,  th« 
many  of  the  so-called  respectable  banks  unblushingly  evade  the  letter,  ai 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  pub 
lie  interests ;  so  that  we  cannot  say  with  Mark  Antony,  that  "  they  are  al 
honorable  men." 

Monopolies  are  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  it  ap 
pears  that  we  have  no  sooner-  escaped  the  jaws  of  one  monster,  than  w< 
are  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  by  another  equally  voracious.  Mod 
was  said  at  the  time,  and  a  great  struggle  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
National  Banlr;  but  who  will  say  that  we  have  abrogated  the  w  orse  Ua 
the  better  system  ?  It  is  true,  the  spoils  are  divided  among  a  greatei 
number  of  individuals  for  the  present;  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  And 
although  the  number  of  banks  may  yet  be  doubled,  and  all  the  debti 
of  the  States  coined  into  money  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  as  much  i 
monopoly  as  the  old  system,  only  a  little  more  extended,  but  quite  as  pow- 
erful lor  evil.  If  the  system  be  continued  for  a  few  yeais,  the  banks  wil 
absorb  all  the  money,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  real  estate  also,  and  nc 
business  man  will  be  at  all  independent ;  and  there  never  w  as  a  time  ac 
favorable  as  the  present  for  successfully  extending  the  operations  of  thu 
monopoly.  The  "Sub-Treasury  Act"  will  no  doubt  prevent  tliem  fronii 
materially  surpassing  the  exchanges  of  other  countries,  at  least  beyond 
what  the  gold  of  California  will  balance,  and  therefore  render  unlikely  anj 
of  those  old-fashioned  explosions,  which  used  to  destroy  confidence  and 
credit,  and  spread  ruin  and  bankruptcy  in  a  breath ;  and  yet  both  banki 
and  money  will  continue  to  increase,  and  prices  to  appreciate,  with  all  thi 
attendant  evils  of  such  circumstances. 

But,  after  all,  this  could  probably  not  be  avoided  under  any  system  o; 
currency,  while  we  affix  the  price  of  the  precious  metals,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  in<;rease  at  the  present  ratio. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  discuss  the  more  general  operations  and  princi* 
pies  of  the  "  credit  system."  All  credit  tends  to  increase  prices  and  tc 
produce  improvidence  and  gambling  speculations,  besides  being  especiallj 
injurious  to  that  class  of  worthy  individuals  who  are  determined  to  ca]T| 
on  business  upon  their  own  capital.  There  can  be  no  mistake  when  wi 
assert.,  that  credit,  let  it  apsume  whatever  shape  it  may,  whether  as  simpk 
book  debt,  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  a  bank-note,  it  adds  so  much  to  Oh 
money  capital  of  the  community,  and  therefore  for  the  time  being  increasei 
prices,  to  the  detriment  of  all  honest  consumers.  Yet  it  would  be  consid- 
ered somewhat  ultra  to  say  that  no  credit  ought  to  be  given ;  but  we  maj 
say,  what  others  have  said  before,  that  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  all  lawi 
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the  collection  of  debts  oni^ht  to  be  totally  and  forcrer  abolished.    But 
have  to  contemplate  this  subject  in  another  point  of  view  than  that  of 
iple  credit.     The  makers  and  traffickers  in  paper  money  know  very  well 
t  it  subserves  their  interests,  but  they  may,  to  some  extent,  be  ignorant 
tiiat  it  is  really  injurious  to  others.     But  in  these  days  of  lax  mercantile 
morality,  if  we  were  to  present  this  idea  as  a  preventive  .to  banking,  we 
•iiould  only  be  laughed  at.     And  yet  there  are  individuals  who  have  ob- 
tained an  enviable  reputation,  who  treat  banking  as  a  science,  and  believe 
it  to  be  a  reputable  and  honest  calling.     They  appear  to  be  ignorant  that 
they  are  doing  any  injury  to  the  public  or  to  the  world  at  large,  and  seem 
to  suppose  that  they  are  performing  a  meritorious  act  while  they  are  lay- 
ing down  rules  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  paper  money  may  be 
circulated,  without  producing  injury  to  themselves  or  their  class — that  is, 
without  produdng  the  reaction  of  a  general  bankruptcy.     This  is  the  only 
ikoal  they  fear  to  run  upon  ;  and  they  probably  would  escape  oftener  than 
they  do,  if  the  banking  vessel  could  be  put  under  the  command  of  a 
nngle  and  efficient  captain ;  but  this  they  seem  to  eschew  as  being  too 
despotic  and  unbending  to  allow  sufficient  scope  for  the  operation  of 
private  interests  and  individual  talent. 

But  bankers  assume  that  it  is  ^^  their  province  to  afford  assistance  to 
Commerce  in  seasons  of  pressure,"  and  encourage  trade ;  but  we  candidly 
confess  that  we  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  honestly  done.  We  remember 
to  have  read,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  Blackwood* s  Magazine^  an 
irticle  entitled — if  our  memory  serves  correctly — "  Nature's  Currency  Ex- 
tension Act,"  in  which  the  writer  endeavored  to  show  that  no  great  pub- 
lic improvement  had  ever  taken  place  without  an  extension  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  therefore  he  was  in  great  ecstasy  in  prospect  of  a  real  exten- 
Bon  by  the  production  of  California  gold. 

Now  we  may  admit,  that  under  the  excitement  of  extended  paper  issues, 
many  speculative  projects  have  been  commenced,  and  that,  even  when  the 
itate  of  collapse  has  arrived,  the  whole  of  the  benefits  have  not  been  lost 
to  the  public ;  but  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  all  cases, 
^Ice  as  much  has  been  lost  as  has  been  gained ;  in  addition  to  the  evil 
and  injustice  of  its  being  a  previous  tax  upon  the  community,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  banks  encourage  trade.  They 
i«ne  paper  promises,  and  circulate  them  as  money,  and  by  so  doing  in- 
crease prices,  and  therefore  the  assumed  amount  of  capital  which  they 
lend  to  the  grasping  or  enterprising,  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
prudent  and  honest  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender ;  and  becomes  real  capital 
to  him,  beyond  the  loss  that  may  accrue  from  the  revulsion  that  takes 
plaf:e ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  was  certain  to  follow.  Thus, 
while  the  currencies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  were  neither 
of  them  limited,  directly  or  indirectly,  we  find  that  they  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other,  producing  at  short  intervals  the  most  calamitous  results. 
But  as  before  stated,  the  "  Sub-Treasury  Act "  is  the  safety  valve  of  the 
American  currency,  and  the  amount  of  that  of  Great  Britain  is  limited  by 
the  Bank  charter. 

That  these  fluctuations  are  inherent  in  any  system  of  unlimited  paper 
issues,  few  will  deny ;  and  they  appear  to  be  considerably  intensified  in 
their  operation,  when  the  law  assumes  the  convertibility  of  the  paper.  In 
that  case,  sauve  qui  peut  is  the  principle  of  action,  and  it  is  so  important 
to  the  banker,  that  in  spite  of  his  principles  of  honor  and  maxims  of  mo- 
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rality,  it  will  be  acted  upon.  A  banker — ^wbose  credit  ought  to  be  M 
spotless  as  the  honor  of  Cesar^s  wife — has  no  alternative,  he  must  make  lri| 
position  secure,  at  all  risks.  The  charter  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  obligil 
that  corporation  to  cancel  an  equal  amount  of  notes,  to  the  drafts  upon  i| 
bullion,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  considered  unsound,  or  too  restm 
tive,  by  some  writers  upon  the  subject  of  currency  and  banking ;  but  they 
have  not  told  us  how  convertibility  could  be  certainly  secured  in  any  othei 
way. 

If  the  paper  element  of  the  currency  bore  a  less  proportionate  amooni 
to  the  whole,  and  was  inconvertible,  these  violent  contractions  would  not 
occur,  simply  because  unnatural  expansion  would  be  impossible ;  and  when 
the  exchanges  became  unfavorable,  no  alarm  would  be  felt,  and  no  unne- 
cessary pressure  would  take  place.  I'he  difficulty  arises  from  the  attempt 
to  do  that  which  experience  has  too  often  shown  to  be  impossible.  Sir 
Uobert  Peel  saw  clearly  the  evils  which  attended  the  British  currency ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  for  a  statesman  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  an- 
other thing  to  act  against  opposing  and  overwhelming  interests.  It  is  stip- 
ulated in  the  Bank  ^charter,  that  no  more  banks  shall  be  created,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  enactment,  nor  should  the 
amount  of  their  issues  be  increased ;  and  if  any  banks  w^ere  discontinued, 
from  failure  or  other  causes,  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  replaced ;  but 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Bank  of  England,  upon  application  to  the 
government,  may  be  allowed  to  issue  upon  securities  an  amount  of  papa 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  so  withdrawn  from  circulation,  but  Uu 
protits  of  this  increased  issue  on  the  part  of  tlie  Bank  are  to  accrue  to  the 
gi)vcrnment.  Thus  in  the  course  of  ten  years  many  banks  have  ceased  tc 
exist,  an<l  the  paper  circulation  of  England  has  considerably  diminished. 

There  can  be  no  objection,  however,  to  an  honest  system  of  banking,  u 
its  tendencies  are  economical,  and  of  course  benelicial,  but  no  private  issues 
of  paper  ought  to  be  allowed.  If  pa])er  money  is  now  necessary  for  th< 
convenience  of  Commerce,  the  protits  belong  to  the  peoi>le,  and  it  ought 
to  be  issued  by  the  government,  as  has  been  before  stated,  llie  evils  « 
our  present  (tree  banking)  system  have  not  been  sufficiently  stated.  It  h 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  tlie  present  mushroom  growth  will  all  be  soft 
tjiined ;  competition  will  in  time  weed  out  the  weaker  vessels  and  tho« 
i»ot  juiliciously  managed,  and  a  certain  loss  will  accrue  to  the  public  irre 
spoctive  of  the  main  loss,  from  their  principle  of  action. 

^Notwithstanding  the  paper  circulation  of  CJreat  Britain  is  limited  unde: 
the  present  Bank  charter,  (imd  that  charter  may  be  altered  in  the  nex 
year,)  tliero  can  be  no  doubt,  that  \sith  the  present  production  of  gold 
from  Australia  and  California,  that  the  currency  of  tlie  country  will  \h 
jrradually  increjised,  as  well  also  as  that  of  France  and  other  Europeu 
countries.  Consequently,  our  banks  he'uig  unrestricted  in  their  issues,  wil 
have  the  oj»portunity  of  jmtting  the  relative  amount  of  the  increase  of  th< 
\vhole  into  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  without « 
much  as  saying,  "  By  your  leave,  gentlemen."  Thus  we  need  not  be  sui 
prist^l,  if  in  a  short  time,  the  banks  should  concentrate  in  their  own  hands 
all  the  money  capital  of  the  country,  and  become  a  more  gigantic  monop 
olv  than  has  heretofore  been  dreamevl  of.  r.  b. 
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It  is  of  tho  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  what  are  the  true  causes  of 
national  prosperity  and  jKjrmancnce,  otherwise  ai^es  niay  be  consumed  in 
devotion  to  false  theory,  and  though  j:)orha}>s  without  results  so  entirely 
mischievous,  as  to  prevent  national  pro«ijress  altogether,  yet  sufficiently 
injurious  to  make  that  progress  much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  It  is 
to  b<?  feared  that  much  time  and  energy  have  been  thus  lost  by  various 
nations ;  some  having  attempted  national  aggrandizement  by  foreign  con- 
quest, and  others  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  Commerce  internal  and  external.  But  none  of  these  means,  either 
separately  or  all  together,  have  ever  proved  sufficient  to  make  a  people 
permanently  wealthy  and  powerful. 

With  regard  to  foreign  conquest  as  a  means  of  acquiring  national  wealth 
and  |X)wor,  a  very  little  reflection  will  serve  to  show  that  this  must  finally 
fisul,  however  successful  it  may  at  first  appear.  Even  if  the  whole  eartli 
should  be  subdued,  and  the  conquering  but  non-producing  empire  should 
be  able  to  enumerate  all  nations  in  tho  list  of  its  tributary  provinces,  this 
means  would  fail,  and  the  conquering  nation  that  subsisted  on  plunder 
would  sink  from  inanition  when  there  were  "  no  more  worlds  to  conquer," 
and  like  a  wide-spread  conflagration  disappear  in  the  darkness  and  desola- 
tion itself  had  made. 

This  has  been  tho  fate  of  those  nations  of  antiquity  that  were  evcH  par- 
tially founded  on  a  system  of  conquest.  The  ancient  scats  of  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  power,  are  now  the  scenes  of  desolation,  and 
the  remnants  of  those  once  conquering  and  dominant  races  occupy  a  posi* 
lion  among  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Whether  the  system  of 
conquest  by  which  they  attempted  to  elevate  themselves  was  or  was  not 
the  cause  of  their  ruin,  it  is  at  any  rate  cert^ain  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
preserve  them  from  it.  Their  fate  may  serve  as  a  warning  for  all  future 
times,  that  conquest  is  not  a  safe  basis  for  national  wealth  and  power. 
Who  so  poor  and  feeble  now,  as  the  descendants  of  those  races  who  in 
turn  held  the  dominion  of  the  world  1 

Agriculture  has  been  supposed  by  some  theorists  the  surest  basis  of 
national  power ;  and  the  attention  of  governments  has  been  directed  large- 
ly to  its  promotion.  But  perhaps  there  is  not  in  history  an  instance  of  a 
people  remaining  wholly  agricultural  and  attaining  any  important  rank 
among  tho  nations.  A  vast  territory  devoted  exclusively  to  agriculture 
would  be  without  many  of  those  sources  of  power  wliich  are  almost  essen- 
tial to  a  nation's  permanence.  An  agricultural  population,  being  neces- 
sarily scattered,  has  few  of  those  divisions  of  men  into  classes  of  producers 
and  thinkers,  without  which  men  are  only  a  superior  kind  of  cattle — 
living  to  eat  the  produce  of  the  soil — with  tho  clift'erence  that  they  con- 
tribute, by  cultivating  it,  to  make  it  bring  forth  more  abundantly.  A 
nation  of  agriculturists  would  be  at  best  but  a  tribe  of  ill-taught  peasants, 
— a  race  of  boors — ^^<'hose  ignorance  making  them  weak  and  defenceless, 
would  expose  them  to  the  ambition  of  the  first  military  adventurer  that 
might  find  them  in  his  way,  who  would  soon  degrade  them  to  the  condition 
of  serfs.  A  nation  depending  solely  on  agriculture  would  bo  likely  there- 
fore to  perish.  Some  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  would  be  necessary  to  its  continuance  in  tolerable  safety. 
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History  tells  us  of  a  few  nations  that  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  wealth 
and  power  by  the  aid  of  Commerce  alone ;  but  none  of  them  remain. 
Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Palmyra,  each  in  its  turn,  made  great  strides  towards 
extended  empire ;  but  now  little  more  of  any  of  them  is  discoverable  than 
the  site.  Let  no  nation,  therefore,  depend  with  absolute  confidence  upon 
an  extended  Commerce  as  a  basis  for  eternal  empire. 

The  arts,  no  more  than  war  or  Commerce,  are  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
empire.  Many  of  the  ancient  nations  attained  great  perfection  in  the 
yarious  manufactures.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  moderns  have  surpassed 
them  in  many  of  the  arts  of  life ;  and  yet  all  have  perished  in  a  final  ruin 
80  complete  that  scarcely  any  monuments  remain  beyond  the  words  of 
history. 

Mental  cultivation  and  intellectual  power  have  been  thought  a  safeguard 
against  national  decadence,  and  education  universally  diffused,  it  has  been 
asserted,  would  insure  the  permanence  of  a  people's  power.  But  in  the 
cities  of  Greece  learning  and  philosophy  flourished  and  poetry  and  elo- 
quence seemed  to  have  their  birthplace  and  their  home,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  external  circumstances  to  forbid  the  hope  of  eternal  duration. 
Artisan  and  artist,  poet  and  philosopher,  have  long  ceased  from  amonir  the 
marble  streets  and  temples,  and  the  beautiful  ruins  in  stone  which  have 
served  so  long  for  a  monument  of  Greek  power  and  taste,  will  yet  pass 
entirely  away,  and  the  sole  remnant  of  Greece  will  be  the  wise  and  beau- 
tiful words  of  her  early  philosophers  and  poets — and  be  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  truth  is  more  durable  than  marble.  Like  a  tree  rot- 
ting at  the  heart,  whose  outward  decay  finally  follows,  the  basis  of  all  ex- 
cellence being  suffered  to  perish,  all  those  outward  growths  which  have 
their  root  in  moral  excellence  necessarily  died  also. 

Excellence  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  agriculture,  in  Commerce,  and  in  philoso- 
phy, has  distinguished  many  nations,  but  has  preserved  none. 

Much  has  been  said  in  our  own  times  about  the  importance  of  "  protec- 
tion "  to  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  a  nation,  and  as  much  has  been 
said  by  others  on  the  advantages  of  free  trade.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  both  classes  of  theorists  have  addressed  a  good  deal  of  their 
eloquence  to  the  working  men,  promising  much  prosperity  not  only  to  the 
nation  at  large,  but  to  the  individual  artisan.  The  *'  protectionists  "  have 
made  him  abundant  promises  of  high  wages  and  full  employment ;  and 
the  free-traders  have  done  the  same.  Both  have  also  foreboded  little  less 
than  national  ruin  as  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  society  at  large,  and  beg- 
gary to  the  artisan,  in  case  he  should  obstinately  persist  in  supporting  a 
policy  opposed  to  that  of  the  theorist 

Both  classes  of  theorists,  however,  have  been  mistaken,  or  at  least  have 
very  much  exaggerated  the  importance  of  their  respective  tlieories ;  for  if 
protection  were  carried  to  the  point  of  absolute  prohibition,  internal  trade 
and  manufactures  might  nevertheless  flourish,  if  the  people  were  capable 
of  [)utting  sufficient  restraint  upon  themselves  to  keep  their  expenditures 
within  their  incomes.  It  would  be  possible  for  ten  millions  of  peoplo 
living  on  an  island  entirely  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  indus- 
try and  prudence  to  produce  every  year  much  more  than  they  consumed, 
and  to  continue  to  do  this  for  many  generations.  The  result  would  be  the 
accumulation  of  immense  wealth  in  the  course  of  centuries.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  any  people  to  prevent  their  doing  this. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  individuals  composing  the  nation  should 
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be  able  to  deny  themselves  of  a  small  portion  of  the  result  of  their  indus- 
tiy.  All  nations  might  grow  rich  if  their  people  would  only  be  industri- 
oas  and  prudent,  even  if  they  had  no  intercourse  whatever  with  other 
nations.  The  empire  of  Japan  partially  illustrates  what  may  be  done  by  a 
people  totally  exclusive  in  their  Commerce.  It  shows  that  a  dense  popu- 
lation may  sustain  itself  in  comparative  affluence  by  its  internal  resources 
alone.  But  Japan  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  degree  of  wealth 
and  iK>wer  that  might  bo  attained  by  a  noble  Christian  people  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  prosperity  of  Japan  is  owing  to  its 
prohibitive  policy,  so  much  favored  by  its  isolated  position.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  tribes  which  have  remained  for  ages,  in  barbarism 
notwithstanding  that  their  policy  and  their  geographical  position  have 
alike  prohibited  intercourse  with  other  races.  A  remarkable  instance  in 
illustration  is  presented  by  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  who  though  sole 
possessors  of  a  vast  country  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  were  when  dis- 
covered and  are  still,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation  possible  to  hu- 
manity. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that,  as  in  the  instance  of  Japan  an  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  "  protection "  has  not  been  able  to  destroy  national  prosperity, 
and,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  a  degree  of  exclu- 
sivoness  practically  equal  to  that  of  Japan  has  not  effected  the  slightest 
advance  in  civilization  or  wealth — that  a  "  protective  system  "  is  of  very 
small  moment  when  considered  as  either  friendly  or  hostile  to  national 
proijress. 

Neither  is  "  free  trade  "  in  itself  more  powerful  for  good  than  "  protec- 
tion." It  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  be  admirably  situated  for  Commerce, 
;2:eoorraphically,  and  its  individuals  to  possess  the  utmost  freedom  of  inter- 
course among  themselves  and  with  foreigners  also,  and  yet  remain  at  a 
Very  low  ebb  of  civilization,  wealth,  and  progress.  A  people  addicted  to 
War  instea<l  of  industry,  to  the  chase  instead  of  agriculture,  and  to  gambling 
instead  of  Commerce,  would  remain  poor,  ignorant,  and  degraded,  what- 
ever their  natural  advantages  might  be.  There  is  great  freedom  of  intejr- 
course  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  North  America ;  and  yet  those 
tribes  remain  on  the  very  verge  of  extinction,  liable  to  be  shoved  off  at  any 
time  by  famine — their  accumulations  being  extremely  small.  With  in- 
tellectual capabilities  naturally  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  great  skill  in 
arts,  arms,  and  Commerce,  their  moral  characteristics  keep  them  down  to 
their  savage  level,  and  their  external  trade  as  well  as  traffic  among  them- 
selves are  equally  neglected,  and  even  made  impossible  by  their  non- 
accumnlation  and  thriftless  habits.  Free  trade  for  ages  has  not  raised 
them  al>ove  the  same  unvarying  level  of  degradation. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  freedom  of  trade  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  nations,  might  appear  from  the  very  nature  of  trade,  which  is 
simply  the  distribution  of  commodities  from  points  where  they  exist  in 
comparative  superfluity  to  other  points  where  they  are  scarce.  Trade 
conveys  the  products  of  the  earth  from  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
they  would  otherwise  be  worthless  for  want  of  consumers,  to  those  regions 
where  population  is  concentrated  in  masses  too  dense  for  the  local  agri- 
culture to  sustain.  In  short,  trade  is  universally  admitted  to  operate  for 
human  good.  Trade  prevents  famine.  Trade  is  in  the  constant  effort  to 
bring  about  an  equalization  all  the  world  over  in  those  things  which  are 
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desirable  for  the  subsistence  and  blessing  of  man.  Where  inequalities  are 
greatest  trade  is  most  active,  and  whore  there  are  no  inequalities  trade 
ceases.  Trade  is  not  possible  among  those  who  produce  only  the  same 
commodities.  The  movements  and  operation  of  trade  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  movements  and  operations  of  fluids  when  seeking  a  level,  and  like 
them  they  cease  entirely  when  they  have  accomplished  that  to  which  they 
are  constantly  tending — a  perfect  level.  It  were  as  unnecessary,  there- 
fore, to  place  obstructions  to  the  regular  flow  of  trade,  as  it  would  be  to 
dam  up  a  river  on  its  course  to  the  sea. 

That  free  trade  among  nations  is  not  impoverishing  may  be  seen  from 
this  also,  that  among  parts  of  the  same  nation  trade  is  everywhere  admit- 
ted to  be  beneficial.  If  free  trade  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is 
highly  profitable  to  both  those  cities,  why  should  free  trade  between  New 
York  and  Havana  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  either  ? 

It  is  possible  for  one  part  of  a  country,  from  being  admirably  adapted  to 
agriculture  and  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  productiveness  by  united 
capital  and  skill,  to  be  immensely  rich  in  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
for  another  part  of  the  same  country  well  adapted  for  manufacturing,  to 
be  made  equally  productive  of  wealth  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  its  inhab- 
itants. What  could  be  less  injurious  or  more  desirable  than  that  the  facili- 
ties of  Commerce  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  same  country  should 
be  adequate  to  a  full  exchange  of  the  superfluities  of  each?  It  is  evident 
that  without  such  facilities  of  trade  each  would  be  deprived  of  half  its 
wealth.  And  the  case  would  not  be  altered  in  the  least  if  an  imaginary 
line  were  drawn  between  them,  and  a  distinct  government  were  possessed 
by  each.  Even  if  they  spoke  diflcrent  languages,  and  were  removed  from 
each  other  by  a  river,  or  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  by  an  ocean  even,  still 
the  trade  would  be  as  desirable  and  as  little  injurious,  if  its  facilities  re- 
mained. 

Having  looked  at  some  of  the  means  which  have  been  at  various  times 
supposed  to  be  suflicient  to  insure  national  duration,  and  the  impotence  of 
which  history  is  suflicient  to  demonstrate,  let  us  turn  to  the  true  sources 
of  national  vitality. 

That  upon  which  national  wealth  and  power  have  been  always  based, 
has  been  some  degree  of  moral  excellence  in  the  people.  Not  much, 
perhaps,  but  still  suflBcient,  while  it  lasted,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
for  a  certain  imperfect  national  development,  and  which,  when  it  decayed, 
left  the  nation  or  people  a  form  without  an  essence — the  exteraal  merely 
— like  a  hollow  tree,  in  which,  there  being  no  longer  a  heart,  the  branches 
gradually  fall  away. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  records  of  whose  various  achieve- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  to  teach  us  lessons  of  humility,  fell  to 
pieces  from  the  want  of  that  inner  life — ^from  the  decay  of  that  moral  ex- 
cellence which  their  earlier  history  teaches  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
growth.  That  moral  excellence  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  a  nation  may  be 
made  evident  by  imagining  the  course  of  two  nations,  the  one  degraded 
the  other  noble. 

What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  defirraded  race  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen- 
turies  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  nation,  after  a  long  course  of  virtue  and  glory, 
gradually  to  let  go  its  hold  on  truth.  Let  us  take  such  a  people  at  a  time 
when  they  had  submitted  their  higher  faculties  entirely  to  the  lower — 
when  notwithstanding  a  knowledge  of  right  and  truth,  they  had  become 
80  far  the  slaves  of  the  lower  passions  and  appetites  as  to  be  incapable  of 
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3^^117  higher  service  than  that  of  their  animal  nature.    The  wide  territory 
1  ^efb  to  them  by  their  virtuous  ancestors  would  bo  taken  from  them  piece- 
leal  by  begs^arly  enemies,  and  their  noble  cities  be  shorn  of  their  ancient 
K3)lendor3.     Born  to  the  accumulated  wealth  and  renown  of  many  genera- 
tions of  a  noble  race,  they  would  be  content  to  live  upon  their  inheritance 
'ithout  energy  to  keep  it  in  repair;   and  each  succeeding  generation 
rould  transmit  less  to  that  which  followed  it.    There  would  be  a  continual 
'tendency  towards  poverty — a  perpetual  gravitation  towards  slavery;  in- 
"^ustry  would  gradually  cease ;  the  decay  of  public  spirit  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  dilapidation  of  public  works.     If  not  extinction  subjugation 
"^irould  rapidly  follow,  and  along  with  serfdom  would  come  a  dispropor- 
"•ionate  development  of  all  the  lower  faculties  and  organs  of  the  body,  till 
^fche  regeneration  of  such  a  race  should  become  almost  a  physical  as  well 
.as  a  moral  impossibility. 

Let  us  now  imagine  what  would  be  the  destiny  of  a  noble  nation — a 
xace  having  all  the  lower  propensities  subordinated  to  the  higher,  and 
capable  of  ultimating  in  act  every  conviction  of  right — a  nation  composed 
of  men  who,  when  it  became  necessary  to  fight  or  die  for  the  common  do- 
fence,  could  do  so  without  any  difticultv  arisinuf  from  excessive  or  insul)- 
ordinate  love  of  self-preservation  ;  content  to  labor  uncea-^ingly,  with  end- 
less self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  and  to  disj)ense  with  all  pleasures 
and  amusements  except  so  far  as  they  were  conducive  to  the  higner  us38. 
Such  a  people  would  soon  surround  themselves  with  incalculable  wealth, 
which  would  either  be  equally  distributed  or  held  for  the  good  of  all. 
Innumerable  contrivances  for  abridging  the  drudgery  of  unskilled  labor 
would  with  such  a  people  banish  almost  altogether  all  toilsome  and  re- 
pulsive occupations,  and  leave  only  those  of  intellect  and  taste.  The  whole 
of  the  race  would  be  able  to  give  nine-tenths  of  their  time  and  labor  to 
the  pursuits  of  religion,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  so  that 
there  should  be  as  largo  a  proportion  of  men  occupied  with  those  higher 
pursuits  as  now  drag  out  an  unhappy  existence  in  the  various  burdensome 
and  laborious  employments;  and  as  few  persons  employeil  laboriously  as 
are  now  given  to  the  higher  pursuits.   Man  having  subdued  himself  would 
mike  an  easy  conquest  of  nature,  and  bring  it  into  complete  obedience  to 
his  cultivated  tastes.     Children  would  be  born  into  a  paradise  instead  of  a 
pan-iemonium,  and  every  appliance  of  art,  science,  wealth,  and  religion, 
being  brought  to  bear  j>n  their  education  and  development,  every  genera- 
tion would  be  superior  to  that  which  preceded  it,  and  the  race,  from 
having  begun  by  adopting  the  laws  would  continue  to  advance  till  it  at- 
tained the  condition  of  heaven.     External  enemies  would  be  powerless 
a</ainst  so  elevated  a  race.     A  nation  so  true — animated  by  the  divine' 
life — could  fear  no  combination  of  hostile  forces.     Like  Achilles  it  would 
be  immortal,  and  unless  like  him  wounded  in  the  heel — that  is,  unless 
admitting  the  lower  propensities  and  faculties  to  usurp  the  dominion — 
would,  sharing  the  divme  life,  share  also  the  divine  eternity.     Bound  into 
a  solid  unity  by  the  power  of  love,  such  a  people  would  present  themselves 
lo  any  combination  of  enemies,  as  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  presents  its 
immovable  base  to  the  wandering  sands  of  the  desert  driven  by  the  burn- 
ing simoom.     Such  a  nation  might 

"  The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  qaench  its  immortality, 
Or  shake  its  trust  in  God." 
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Art.  VL— C03I1BERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  LIBERIA. 

We  have  been  kindly  favored  with  an  extract  of  a  highly  interesting 
communication  from  that  indefatigable  friend  of  Africa,  and  lover  of  his 
own  country,  Gerard  Ralston,  Esq.,  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Evekett,  late 
Secretary  of  State.  Tlie  letter  bears  date,  21  Token  Douse  Yard,  London, 
April  28,  1858,  and  its  careful  perusal  will  doubtless  cause  our  readers  to 
concur  in  the  eminently  ju<licious  and  practical  views  it  so  forcibly  presents. 

The  commercial  importance  to  the  United  States  of  a  close  friendship 
with  Liberia,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  E\en  the  trifling  articjle  of  ground 
nuts  has  become  an  important  object  of  Commerce  for  France,  and  it  will 
doubtless  henceforth  prove  very  valuable  to  England,  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap  and  also  for  oil  for  burning  and  for  lubricating  machinery.  Why 
should  not  America  reap  a  portion  of  the  great  harvest  which  is  already 
ripe  in  Africa  to  those  who  seek  it  ?  We  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
she  should  not  reach  forth  her  hand  and  pluck  the  rich  and  good  fruit 
there  awaiting  lier. 

To  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett: — 

Dear  Sir —  I  see  by  tiie  admirable  speech  which  you  made  to  the  American 
Colonizalion  Society  on  the  18th  of  January,  1853,  that  }ou  are  an  ndvocate 
for  the  recognition  by  our  country  of  the  independence  of  Liberia.  Most  sin- 
cerely do  I  hope  this  act  of  justice  may  speedily  be  effected.  In  a  recent  letter 
from  Prohident  Roberts,  he  informs  me  that  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer,  has  announced 
to  him  the  recoj^nilion  of  Liberia  by  Belgium.  Thus  Liberia  is  now  acknow- 
ledged by  two  imperial  governments,  Brazil  and  France,  and  three  royal  ones, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Belgium.  Several  other  European  powers  are  soon 
expected  to  do  likewise.  Our  great  republic  refuees,  still  refuses  ackno%%ledg- 
nient  of  this  daughter  republic!  This  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  a 
daughter  republic,  because  all  the  Liberians  (except  the  most  youthful,)  are 
native-born  Americans,  and  they  have  our  laws,  langua^'e,  religion,  and  institu- 
tions. I  fear  this  refusal,  or  rather  this  negligence  to  do  this  act  of  justice,  will 
be  productive  of  bad  consequences.  I  fear  an  alienation  of  feeling  from  the 
mother  country.  I  aj^rehend  from  the  neglect  of  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton to  own  this  infant  republic,  not  only  the  loss  of  affection  in  a  tender  relative 
to  our  country,  but  also  the  loss  of  intluence  and  of  tride.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his 
letter  to  me,  mentions  that  the  trade  between  Liberia  and  England  is  increasing 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  British  government  is  sparing  no  pains  to  in- 
crease British  interests  in  Liberia.  Mr.  Roberts'  words  are,  **  Indeed  they  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  n  trade  between  Liberia  and  England,  that  will  in  a  few 
years  astoni^h  the  most  sanguine,'*  and  he  also  says — **  And  is  it  not  clear  that, 
when  commercial  intercourse  and  business  relations  shall  have  been  once  estab- 
lished between  Liberian  and  English  merchants,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
divert  them  into  other  channels?"  To  my  knowledge,  from  a  close  observation 
of  things  here,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  tnide  between  this  country  and  Liberia  is 
becoming  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers 
going  to  and  cominfif  from  Liberia  once  a  month,  has  been  in  existence  more  than 
eight  months.  This  regular  line,  independently  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
steamers,  and  the  Australian  steamers  calling  at  Liberi.i  occasionally,  is  stimu- 
lating; trade  in  the  most  extraordinnrv  manner.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
there  will  Ik»  esttiblished  another  line  of  powerful  steamers  running  to  Liberia 
from  Liverpool,  thus  making  a  fortnightly  regular  communication  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters,  merchaudise,  and  passengers  belweeo  Africa  and  England. 
Already  the  consumptive  demand  for  palm-oil.  arrow-root,  ginger,  pepper,  cam- 
wood, ivory,  gold,  and  other  African  products,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  jind 
there  has  arisen  within  a  short  time  a  gn*atly  increased  demand  for  palm-oil, 
— and  in  consequence  a  greatly  enhanced  price — owing  to  the  announced  iuteo- 
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tion  of  the  chaneenor  of  the  exchequer  to  abolish  the  excise  duty  on  soap. 

In  consequence  of  this  wise  measure — the  abolition  of  excise  duty  on  Foap — 
the  consomption  of  the  oil  of  ground-nuts,  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  un- 
bown  in  England,  will  now  become  almost  as  important  as  that  of  palm-oil.    It 
k  in  France  hitherto  that  the  great  consumption  in  ground-nut  oil  has  occurred. 
It  is  there  used  to  mix  with  olive-oil  for  the  table,  but  piincipally  in  the  mnnu- 
•^tnre  of  soap,  which,  though  preferred  abroad,  is  very  little  UFcd  in  England, 
pHneipally  because  of  the  excise.  The  specific  gravity  of  soap  made  from  ^round- 
Oot  oil  is  higher  than  the  excise  law  permitted,  and  in  conFcquence  the  Ergli&h 
conld  not  use  this  oil  for  soap,  either  for  domestic  consumption  or  for  foreign 
export,  and  thus  France  has  substantially  had  a  monopoly  of  the  soap  trade  of 
the  world.     By  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duty,  England  will  be  enabled  to  com- 
pete in  this,  as  In  all  other  trades,  with  France  in  foreign  countrie5*.     The  impor- 
tation of  ground-nuts  from  the  coast  of  Africa  into  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and 
other  French  ports,  has  been  exceedingly  great  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  past, 
aind  has  been  constnntly  augmenting  most  rapidly.     Captain  Lynch  saw  fourteen 
"Vessels  at  Goree  loading  wilh  ground-nuts  for  France,  when  he  called  at  that  port 
SI  few  weeks  ago.    The  English  are  dojng  every  thing  in  their  power  to  induce 
the  Liberians  to  pay  attention  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  being  an  indigen- 
ous and  perennial  (not  annual,  as  in  our  country,)  production,  must  become  an 
article  of  large  export  before  many  years.     The  dearest  object  of  an  Englishman 
is  to  get  clear  of  any  contact  with  slavery,  and  hence  the  exertion  to  become  in- 
dependent of  the  supply  of  cotton  from  our  country. 

1  have  lately  seen  Captain  Lynch  of  the  American  Navy,  on  his  return  from 
Liberia,  who  represents  the  trade  with  England  as   increasing  very  fast.    He 
cays  the  steamer  he  came  in  from  Monrovia,  although  of  one  thousand  tons  bur- 
den, could  have  been  filled  with  merchandise  if  she  had  been  double  the  size. 
She  was  compelled  to  leave  a  large  quantity  of  freight  behind  her.    If  our  gov- 
ernment would  promote  the  establi«^hment  of  the  ebony  line  of  ster.mers  (not 
larger  than  1,500  tons  each)  from  a  port  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Liberia,  there  would  flow  the  greatest  advantages  not 
only  to  tlie  admirable  cause  of  colonization,  and  increased  Commerce  with  Africa, 
bat  to  the  well-being  of  that  promising  and  interesting  republic  Liberia.    I  ex- 
ceedingly regret  that  while  you  and  Mr.  Filmore  were  at  the  head  of  the  late 
goveniment  at  Washington,  the  recognition  of  Liberia   could  not   be   made, 
bat  I  suppose  there  were  reasons  for  this  of  which  I  am  not  aware.    I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  opportunity  arrives,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ile, this  important  matter  will  have  your  hearty  support. 

Captain  Lynch  told  me  with  regret  that  Maryland  in  Liberia  has  declared  her- 
self independent  This  very  small  community  I  fear  cannot  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent State.  As  a  county  of  Liberia  she  might  with  great  propriety  be  an- 
nexed to  the  elder  republic.  I  hope  the  American  Colonization  Society  will  use 
their  influence  with  both  the  Liberians  and  the  Marylanders  in  Liberia  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  Amalgamation.  As  Mr.  Latrobe  is  now  elected  President, 
and  you,. air,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  I  hope  the 
desirable  measure  may  be  effectuated.  I  know  President  Roberts  thinks  there 
tre  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  annexation,  but  I  trust  they  may  be  overcome. 
(Taptain  Lynch  told  me,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  repeatedly,  during  his  sojourn  in 
London,  confirmed  the  information,  that  the  great  want  of  Liberia  is  rchpectable 
emigrants  from  our  country ;  colored  emigrants  cannot  go  in  numbers  too  great, 
provided  they  be  really  well  disposed,  industrious,  and  energetic  people. 

The  America!^  Colonization  Society  has  done  me  the  honor  of  electing  me  a 
Vice-President  for  many  years  past,  (since  1840,)  although  I  have  been  continu- 
ously absent  from  home  for  the  hist  twelve  years.  I  am  sorry  I  have  so  little 
opportunity  of  showing  my  high  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  honor  conferred 
QpoD  me,  but  I  beg  that  whenever  my  services  may  be  useful  in  nny  way,  either 
to  the  Society  at  Wasbmgton,  or  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  I  may  be  called 
DpoQ  without  reserve.        '  Your  obeaient  and  humble  servant, 

\    QEKARD  RALSTON. 
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SHIP — SEAWORTHLNESS — ACTION  AGAINST   CARRIERS— REDUCTION  OF   DAMAOB8 

A  cargo  of  beans  was  shipped  by  tlie  plaintiff,  (Christie,)  on  board  the  defen 
ants'  (Trott  and  others)  vessel,  which  was  lying  in  a  dock  iu  Liverpool,  to  1 
carried  to  another  port,  the  vessel  being  apparently  seaworthy.  It  afterwan 
coming  on  to  blow  hard,  the  ship  sustained  an  injury,  whilst  still  in  dock,  fro 
some  uncertain  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  the  beans  were  injured,  and  pa 
of  them  delayed  in  being  carried  to  their  port  of  destination.  The  injury  to  tl 
ship  was  only  in  respect  of  one  plank,  which  was  not  found  to  be  rotten,  b 
had  been  started,  and  tlie  cost  of  repairing  the  ship  amounted  only  to  live  fth 
lings.  The  jury  having  found  that  the  ship  was  unseaworthy,  the  Court  reAu 
to  disturb  the  verdict. 

Held,  under  the  above  circumstances,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recov 
damages  for  the  delay  in  carrying  the  beans  to  their  port  of  destination,  by  rea»< 
whereof  he  had  lost  a  market,  and  been  obliged  to  sell  at  a  less  price  than  I 
would  otherwise  have  obtained,  although  he  had,  after  the  accident,  insisted  < 
the  beans  being  carried  by  the  defendants*  ship,  instead  of  sending  them  by  age 
other  and  earlier  conveyance. 

This  was  an  action  against  the  defen  dint -^  a-*  carriers.  The  declaration  allegi 
that  the  defendants'  vessel,  the  Harriet,  b.^in^f  in  port  in  a  dock  at  Liverpool,  tl 
plaintiff  loaded  certain  beans  on  board  theriM)f,  to  be  carried  and  delivered  to  tl 
plaintiff  at  London.  Th.it  the  defendants  did  not  take  care  that  the  ship  w 
tight  and  stanch,  nor  did  they  take  care  of  the  cargo ;  and  that,  not  by  reason 
the  danger  of  seas  and  navigation,  part  of  the  beans  were  spoilt  and  never  deli 
erod,  and  the  residue  were  injured ;  and  that  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  the  del 
in  carrying  and  delivering,  in  consequence  of  the  ship  being  leaky  and  unfit 
carry,  lost  the  benefit  of  a  market,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  at  a  less  price  th; 
he  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 

At  the  trial  before  C.  J.  Jervis,  at  the  last  sittings  in  London,  it  appeared  th 
the  bems  wore  ship[>ed  on  board  the  Hirriet  in  the  dock  at  Liverpool,  and  thi 
up  to  the  tim3  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board,  the  ship  had  been  consider 
to  be  tight  and  drv.  The  putting  the  cargo  on  boird  was  finished  on  the  4 
of  Jane,  13t7.  O.i  the  night  of  the  11  th  June,  1817,  the  ship  being  still  in  tl 
dock,  it  blew  hard,  the  vessel  rolled  considerably,  and  fenders  were  placed  b 
tween  her  and  the  vessel  which  lay  next  her.  In  the  morning,  four  feet  of  ^ 
ter  was  found  to  be  in  the  hold.  Tue  cargo  was  damaged  and  unloaded.  P« 
of  the  cirgo  was  dried  and  sold  at  Liverpool,  and  part  of  it  was,  after  the  al 
had  bjen  repaired,  taken  by  the  Hirriet  to  its  port  of  destination,  the  plaint 
having  insisted  on  its  being  taken  by  the  H  irriet,  instead  of  sending  it  by  a 
other  and  earlier  conveyance.  In  consequence  of  the  delay  caused  by  the  ao 
dent,  the  mirket  had  fdlen  when  the  Hirriet  arrived,  and  the  beans  were  coos 
quently  sold  at  a  less  price  than  they  would  have  sold  at  if  there  had  been  i 
aelay.  The  vessel  was  surveyed  after  the  accident  by  Lloyds'  surveyors,  wh< 
it  w.is  found  that  the  only  injury  was  the  starting  of  a  plank,  the  plank  not  beii 
rotten.  Tne  person  who  rep.aired  the  damage  was  called  at  the  trial,  and  it  i 
peared  that  the  whole  cost  of  repairing  the  vessel  only  amounted  to  five  ah 
lings.  The  opinion  of  one  of  the  witnesses  was,  that  the  part  of  the  vesi 
which  was  injured  must  have  come  in  contact  with  a  mooring  chain. 

A  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  j£l,180,  which  incladed  tl 
damage  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  market. 
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Mr.  Watson,  Q.  C,  now  moved  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  there  being 
no  evidence,  or  to  reduce  the  damages. 

J.  Maule — There  is  a  case  in  the  books  on  insurance  where  it  is  considered 
that  where  a  ship,  soon  after  sailing,  being  considered  seaworthy  at  the  time  of 
s^lin^,  sunk,  and  there  were  no  circumstances  to  show  why  she  should  liave 
sank,  that  was  held  to  be  a  presamption  of  unseaworthiness. 
The  plank  was  not  rotten,  and  five  shillings  made  her  perfectly  right. 
J.  Maule — The  jury  would  seem  to  have  said,  she  was  put  in  the  Liverpool 
docks  and  was  exposed  to  nothing  more  than  other  ships  in  the  docks  were  ex- 
posed to;  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  ship  to  endure  that  without  being 
injured;  and  she  is  not  seaworthy  if  she  does  not.    The  injury  is  done  by  some 
external  violence,  but  that  is  an  incident  to  the  place  in  which  she  is  put. 

It  w.ts  contended  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable  for  the  delay  and  conse- 
quent loss  by  the  falling  of  the  market. 

J.  Maule---Soppose  the  only  injury  was,  that  the  voyage  was  delayed  by  the 
inexcusable  misconduct  of  the  defeniants.    It  is  a  part  of  the  contract  that  the 
Voyage  shall  not  be  delayed ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  sustains  an  injury  by  reason  of 
the  delay  of  the  voyage,  is  he  not  entitled  to  recover? 
Rule  refused  on  both  points. 

The  rule  was  also  moved  to  reduce  the  damages  to  £600,  on  the  ground  that 
under  53  Geo.  3,  c.  159,  s.  1,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  more  than  the  value 
of  the  ship  and  freight,  on  which  point  the  Court  granted  a  rule  nisi. 

A   DECISION   OF   INTEREST   TO  SHIPMASTERS,  SHIPPERS,  AND   CONSIGNEES. 

In  United  States  Court,  in  Admiralty,  April  26th,  1854.  Before  Judge  Inger- 
Boll.    Benj.  Blossom  and  Charles  W.  Blossom  vs.  Jonas  Smith  and  Paul  Hulse. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1853,  sixty-nine  barrels  of  resin  were  shipped  on  board 
the  schooner  R.  W.  Browne,  owned  by  the  respondents,  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  New  York,  and  there  delivered  to  the  libel- 
ants, dangers  of  the  sea  only  excepted,  and  the  master  executed  the  usual  bills  of 
lading  therefor. 

Akw  of  the  State  of  New  York  prohibits  the  storing  of  resin  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  custom  of  the  port  is  to  land  resin  at  one  of  the  public 
wharves  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  the  consignee  of  the  lar^fest  quantity  of  such 
goods  on  board  shall  designate  which  wharf  the  vessel  shall  go  to. 

The  schooner  arrived  at  this  port,  with  the  resin  on  board,  May  26th,  1853, 
wd  in  accordance  with  the  custom,  the  consignee  of  the  largest  quantity  of  naval 
stores  on  board  named  Mitcheirs  wharf  as  the  one  to  which  the  vessel  should  go. 
Accordingly  she  proceeded  thither,  and  landed  all  the  goods  on  board  except  the 
wxty-nine  barrels,  whi^h  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  wharf  forbade  the  carrier 
to  land  upon  the  wharf.  Notice  was  therefore  given  to  the  libelants  to  lighter 
the  goods  from  the  vessel.  They,  however,  neglected  to  do  this,  insisting  that 
the  goods  should  be  landed  at  one  of  the  public  wharves  in  Brooklyn.  On  the 
2d  of  June  the  schooner,  with  the  resin  on  board,  hauled  over  to  pier  28,  East 
River,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  notice  was  again  given  to  the  libelants  to 
come  on  board  the  vessel  and  take  the  goods  there.  They  still  refused;  and  on 
th«  8ih  of  June  the  carriers  lightered  the  resin  over  to  Lyon  &  Ilaff's  yard,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  stored  it  there,  giving  notice  to  Lyon  &  Ilaff  not  to  let  the  libel- 
Ants  have  it  unless  they  paid  the  lighterage,  in  addition  to  the  freight.  The  li- 
belants, having  tendered  the  freight  and  demanded  the  resin  in  vain,  brought  this 
suit  upon  the  bills  of  lading  for  its  non-delivery. 

An  attempt  has  been  m^e  by  the  respondent  to  prove,  that  when  the  owner 
of  the  wharf  selected  by  the  consignee  of  the  largest  quantity  of  goods  on  board 
the  vessel  refuses  to  permit  the  goods  of  a  particular  consignee  to  be  landed  at 
auch  wharf,  it  is  by  custom  made  the  duty  of  such  particular  consignee  to  send 
lighters  for  the  goods,  and  have  them  lightered  from  the  vessel  to  another  public 
wharf.    But  the  attempt  to  establish  this  latter  custom  by  sufficient  proof  has 
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fiiiled.    In  the  few  onses  which  hnve  occurred  of  nnch  refoMil,  sometimes  the  eoi 

Bignee  hnn  lightered  the  goods,  nnd  Kometirnea  the  carrier  has  lightered  then 
nnd  Botnetimes  the  fehip  has  hauled  to  another  wharf.  The  general  custom  is  f 
above  stated. 

The  HoIe  question  in  this  ca.«e  is,  whether  the  carrier  has  delivered  the  resin  t 
the  libelnritH  according  to  the  bill  of  lading;  or,  if  he  has  not,  whether  he  hi 
shown  any  good,  valid,  U^^til  cxcuhc  for  not  so  doing. 

The  re^in  has  never  come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  libelants.  It  bs 
been  landed  on  one  of  ilie  wharves  of  Brooklyn,  where,  by  custom,  the  carrk 
had  a  right  to  land  it,  provided  he  gave  the  libelants  sole  and  exclusive  contrc 
over  it,  upon  their  paying  the  freight.  This  control  the  rej'pondents  refuse,  m 
less  the  libelants  will  p.iy  the  lighterage,  in  addition  to  the  freight  If  they  htf 
the  right  to  demand  this,  the  libelants  cannot  recover  in  this  suit;  and  they  htv 
no  right  to  deinnnd  this,  unless  the  libelants  were  in  the  wrong  in  neglecting  t 
receive  the  goods  according;  to  the  notices. 

The  respondent  says,  that  the  libelants  were  in  the  wrong  in  two  instanee 
First,  in  not  sending  their  li«hters  for  the  goods  when  the  schooner  was  at  Mitd 
ell's  wharf;  second,  in  not  receiving  the  goods  on  the  vessel's  deck  when  she  wi 
lying  at  pier  28. 

1st.  There  is  no  law  or  custom  which  compelled  the  libelants  to  lighter  tli 
goods  from  the  vessel  at  MitclielPs  wharf.  The  carrier's  contract  was  to  delivt 
the  go(»ds  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  on  such  a  contract  the  custom  is  to  d 
liver  them  on  one  of  the  public  wharves  in  Brooklyn.  There  is  no  custom  t 
deliver  at  the  ship's  siiles  in  a  lighter.  Such  is  not  the  usual  way  of  deliver 
and  an  offer  to  deliver  it  will  not  satisfy  the  contniet;  and  if  the  owner  of  Ui 
wharf  wrongfully  prevents  the  discharge  of  the  goods,  the  carrier  is  not  excuse 
from  fiiHiiliiig  his  contract,  which  is  to  land  at  some  wharf.  The  libelants  wei 
not  in  the  wrong,  therefore,  in  neglecting  to  send  lighters  for  the  goods  while  U 
schooner  was  lying  at  Mitclieirs  wharf.  That  was  no  part  of  the  contract,  an 
there  is  no  custom  which  makes  it  such,  or  imposes  any  such  duty  on  tk 
consignee. 

l^d.  The  libelunts  were  not  in  the  wrong  in  not  receiving  the  goods  on  U 
deck  of  the  vi-ssil  at  pier  28.  By  the  law  of  the  State,  and  if  that  law  was  m 
in  existence,  yet  by  the  cuitom  of  the  port,  the  city  of  New  York  is  establiabc 
to  bo  not  a  usual  and  pr(»per  place  fi>r  the  delivery  of  the  resin;  and  no  tender 
in  contorniMy  with  the  contract  to  deliver,  unless  the  place  where  it  is  tendeit 
is  a  Uhual  and  proper  place  for  its  delivery. 

*J'he  decree  of  the  e(»urt,  therefore,  is,  that  the  libelants  recover  of  the  rcspom 
ents  the  value  of  the  resin  in  controversy  at  the  time  when  it  was  demanded,  lei 
the  freight. 

Ordered  reference  to  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  that  amount. 

TRUE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  .SECTION  219  OF   THE   CODE — CREDITOR'S  BILL  KOT  SUFEl 

SEDED   BY   SUFILEMENTARV   FROCEEDLNGS. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  December  31,  1853,  before  Judges  £< 
monds,  Roosevelt,  and  Morris.  Daniel  J.  Shaw  xs,  Henry  Dwight,  Jr.,  an 
Aneel  St.  John. 

The  objiH*t  of  this  appeal  is  to  obtain  the  dissolution  of  an  injunction  whic 
was  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  slaying  all  proceedings,  on  two  jud| 
ments  confes:?ed  by  St.  John  in  favor  of  Dwight,  for  S7.<K)5  and  ^,(M1 
respectively. 

Shaw  alleges  that  he  is  the  holder  of  a  senior  judgment,  and  that  the  in 
seniv»r  judgments,  although  aiciually  paid,  an»  fraudulently  kept  vn  foot  to  h 
preiudice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  fact  be  so,  a  aa 
under  them  would  be  void,  and  theri'fore  could  not  injure  Shaw.  Suppose,  hov 
ever.  Shaw  >honld  attempt  to  collect  his  judgment  by  a  sale  under  execotio 
would  any  purchaser  be  likely  to  bid  as  much  for  the  propi»rty  with  two  seea 
iugly  unsiitintied  prior  judgments  upon  it  amounting  to  more  than  815,000,  i 
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'm       ^  the  reeord  of  IMt  In  thftl  |Mrtien1iir  were  free  and  clear!    And  especially  if 

m        ^e  j'adgmenta  were  not  only  unsatisfied  of  record,  but,  as  in  this  case,  were 
■        Actoiilly  being  enforced  by  execution. 

f  his  not  denied  that  the  notes,  to  secure  which  the  Dwight  judgments  were 

£'tven,  have  been  paid;  and  yet  he  has  not  only  issued  executions  upon  the 

Judj^ents,  but  threatens  to  sell  the  very  property  to  which  Shaw  looks  for  the 

satisfaction  of  his  lien.    Is  this  no  injury  to  Shaw?    Or  is  it  no  injury  for  which 

^he  law  aiTurds  redress?     Upon    the    admitted    facts  in  the  case,  it  is  obvious 

thai  the  Dwight  jud<^ments  ought  not  to  be  set  up,  but  to  be  canceled  of  re- 

C'ord;  and  upon  the  final  hearing,  should  there  be  no  change  in  this  aspect  of  the 

C'a.^,  that  must  be  the  decree. 

They  are,  while  outstinding,  a  cloud  upon  the  title,  and  Shaw  has  both  an 
ixaterest  and  a  right  to  have  the  cloud  removed. 

And  shall  Dwight  in  the  meantime,  before  a  final  hearing  can  be  had,  be  per- 
■nitted  to  go  on  imd  make  that  cloud  both  denser  and  broader?  Even  before 
t,he  code,  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  been  allowed,  as  appears  by  the 
^ieri^ion  of  Chancellor  Walworth  in  6  Paige  Reports,  108 ;  and  the  code  is 
^«rtainly  not  leas  remedial  in  this  respect  than  the  former  chancery  practice,  sec- 
^Jon  219. 

It  provides — and  the  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  meets  this  case  precisely — that 
^urhen  it  shall  appear  by  the  complaint  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  relief 
deuunded,  and  such  relief  or  any  part  thereof  consists  in  restraining  the  com- 
iiii«ion  or  continuance  of  some  act,  the  commission  or  continuance  of  which, 
during  the  litigation,  would  produce  injury  to  the  plaintiff,  d^c,  a  temporary  in- 
junction may  be  granted  to  restrain  such  act. 

Before  the  code,  the  general  rule  was  that  the  injury,  the  commission  of 
which  alone  could  be  restrained  by  preliminary  injunction,  must  be  of  an  irre- 
i  parable  character;  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  the  use  of  the  rem* 
I  tdy  should,  in  general,  be  still  confined  to  such  cases.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
1  Uut  the  language  of  the  code  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  nice  discussions 
^1  uliich  so  frequently  arose  under  the  old  system  aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
^  " irreparable,*'  in  its  application  to  each  particular  case.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
word  *Mnjury  "  alone,  unaccompanied  by  its  debatable  and  much  debated  adjec- 
tive, thus  leaving  to  the  court  or  officer  a  more  liberal  discretion  in. determining 
vbetber,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  application  should  be  granted  or  not, 
aiui  taking  away  the  temptation  unduly  to  appeal  from  the  decision. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Justice  Morris  was  clearly  right  in  granting  this  in- 
janetion,  and  Mr.  Justice  Edmonds  equally  right  in  refusing  to  vacate  it;  and 
tint  the  order  appealed  from  ought  to  be  affirmed  with  costs. 

FROMISSORT  NOTE. 

In  the  case  of  Escrit  vs.  Mason,  the  note  was  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
tod  ns  such  was  insuflicientlv  stamped.  It  was  not  a  note  payable  to  order,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  payable  as  such  (vide  the  plain  words  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Tilriley's  2d  edit.,  page  778).  The  fact  of  a  bill  or  note  being  drawn  upon  too 
high  a  stamp,  does  not  affect  its  validity,  provided  the  stamp  be  not  appropriated 
to  any  other  instrument  (vide  55  Geo.  3,  c.  184,  a.  10).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  turning  point  of  tlie  case  rests  upon  the  word  bearer,  which  should  not  have 
been  omitted. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

It  is  now  settled  that  if  a  person  profess  to  contract  as  agent  only,  and  con- 
tr2K;t  in  such  terms  as  may  express  the  character  of  agent  only,  he  cannot,  on  tho 
^rooodof  his  having  had  no  authority  to  contract  as  agent,  be  held  liable  as  a 
contractor  in  an  action  on  the  contract^  whether  that  which  he  assumed  to  do 
was  done  in  fraud  or  not,  but  possibly  which  agent  may  be  liable  upon  an  im- 
plied promise  that  he  had  authority  to  make  the  original  contract. — (Lewis  ts. 
Nicholson,  16  Jurist,  1,041.)     - 
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UMIAWORTHT  VESSELS — LIABIUXT  OT  mP-OWnU. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  a  short  time  since,  the  following  case  ca 
on  for  hearing : — 

Couch  vs.  Steel.  The  defendant  in  this  case  is  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  ar-: 
the  plaintiff,  who  is  an  able-bodied  seaman,  had  entered  into  an  agreement  i 
work  in  the  ship  during  a  voyage  between  Plymouth  and  Calcutta.  The  declaz-4 
tion  having  recited  the  agreement,  alleged  that  the  defendant's  vessel  wasunsej 
worthy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  unable  to  sleep  in  his  ban 
mock,  had  got  wet  and  become  sick.  A  second  count  alleged  that  the  defeiK 
ant  had  neglected  to  provide  his  vessel  with  sufBcient  medicine  for  the  cure  c 
sickness. 

Both  counts  were  demurred  to.  Mr.  Kingdon,  in  support  of  the  demurr^ 
said  this  was  the  first  time  such  an  action  had  ever  been  brought,  and  it  WM 
contrary  to  all  principle.  A  ship-owner  was  not  bound  to  provide  his  seamc 
wiili  a  vessel  which  was  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  a  voyage.  The  stsJ 
men  might  receive  higher  wages  in  consequence  of  the  defective  state  of  tft 
vessel.  The  learned  counsel  cited  Seymour  rs.Maddox,  (20  Law  Journal,  p.  32^ 
and  Priestly  and  Forstcr,  (lat  Mees.  and  Wells,  p.  1,)  to  show  that  a  masC^ 
was  not  bound  to  have  premises  upon  which  he  hired  servants  to  work  in  sv^ 
i\  state  of  repair  that  the  servants  could  not  possibly  sustain  injury. 

Mr.  Millward,  in  support  of  the  declaration,  referred  to  Gibson  and  Sm»* 
which  was  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  session,  to  show  that  the  shS 
owner  was  bound  to  provide  a  seaworthy  vessel  for  the  seamen  he  hired  as  w^ 
as  for  all  other  purposes. 

Lord  Campbell  gave  judgment.  After  stating  the  facts  alleged  in  the  declavr 
tion,  he  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no  contract  or  duty  disfclosed  1 
the  declaration  whichcould  be  the  foundation  of  the  complaint  contained  in  t  * 
first  count.  For  anything  that  appeared,  the  defendant  might  have  been  igia 
rant  of  any  defects  in  the  ship,  and  the  plaintiff  himself  might  have  examined  t-. 
ship,  and  become  perfectly  aware  of  her  condition  before  engagirig  himself  ae 
seaman  on  the  voyage  in  question.  Even  if  both  parties  were  aware  of  the  19 
seaworthiness,  it  might  have  been  the  intention  that  the  plaintiff,  undergOK. 
greater  hardships  and  labor  in  such  a  vessel,  should  be  remunerated  by  higt: 
wages.  If  tVie  doctrine  contended  for  was  correct,  the  defendant,  though  fm 
from  any  blame,  would  be  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  every  seaman 
board,  in  case  a  butt  happened  to  start  while  the  vessel  was  going  out  of  Pljp" 
outh  Sound.  There  was  no  instance  of  such  an  action  being  brought,  tfatf 
was  no  decision  authorizing  the  doctrine  now  contended  for,  nor  had  any  pr* 
ciple  been  urged  upon  which  such  an  action  could  be  maintained.  The  o* 
authorities  cited  were  certain  dicta  of  the  learned  judges  in  the  case  of  Giba» 
i.v.  Small,  but  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  judges  to  lay  down  the  law  iM 
in  all  these  contracts  there  was  an  implied  warranty  that  the  ship  was  seawortft' 
as  in  the  cas3  of  a  policy  of  insurance,  or  that  such  an  action  as  the  pres^ 
could  be  maintained.  That  case  was,  therefore,  no  authority.  The  authoriti 
were  rather  the  other  way;  for  if  the  principle  involved  in  Seymour  vs.  Madd< 
and  Priestly  vs.  Fowler  were  applied  to  the  present  case,  it  would  show  that  tl 
action  could  not  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Wightman  expressed  themselves  t< 
the  same  elTect.     Judgment  for  the  defendant. — Euroj'can  Times. 


LAW   OF   PATENTS. 

A  invented  something  which  he  called  '*  A*s  Patent  Kitchener,"  but  he  neve 
took  out  a  patent  for  it.  B  was  his  servant,  and  in  that  capacity  learned  t 
make  the  apparatus,  which  he  sold  by  the  name  of  the  inventor,  as  if  made  b 
him.  A  knew  these  facts  four  months  before  he  took  steps  to  protect  himsel 
The  Court  refused  an  injunction,  because  he  had  falsely  described  the  inventio 
as  a  patent,  and  had  allowed  so  long  a  time  to  elapse ;  and  would  only  perm 
him  to  retain  the  bill  for  six  months,  with  liberty  to  bring  an  action. 
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'liCDOUmr  IMUC  op  EAILROAD  stock—panic  in  THK   MARKKT— COURIK  TO   BB  PDRICKD  WITH 

ni  orBB-IMOSa~KPPCCT  op  THII   DEVKLOPMBNT    UPON    OTUBR    CORPORATB    C0MPAMB8— LKf 

•Oil  TAUOBT  BT  THBSB  DI8CL08UBB8— OKNBRAL  CONSIDBRATIONS  CONN^CTXD   WITU   TUB  ACTION 

or  ITOCK  COMPANIBB— PATMBNT  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  TUB  MBZICAN  TRBATT—CONDITION  OP  THB   NKW 

rolK  BANKB— CONDITION  OP  THB  BOSTON  BANKS->MASSACBUSBTT8  BANKS— NBW  ORLBANS   BANKS 

-SAUK  OP  MISSOURI  AND  BRANCBBS — OBPOSITS   AND    COIRAOB    AT    PUILADBLPHI4    AND    NBW  OR- 

UARS  XIMTB — IMPORTS  AT  NBW  YORK  FOR  JUNB,  PROM  JANUARY  IST,  AND  POR  THB  FISCAL  YBAR 

— UfPORTB  OP  DRY  GOODS — CASH  RBVBNUB — BXPORTS   PROM    NBW  YORK  TO   PORBION   PORTS  FOR 

JTSB,  FOR  SIX  MOSmit  AND  POR  TBB   LAST    FISCAL    YBAR— BXPORTS    OP    LBADINO    ARTICLBS    OP 

DOXBBTtC  raOBVCB  TO  A  LATB  DATS,  BTC. 

So05  after  Uie  issae  of  our  last  number,  an  immense  fraud  was  discovered  in 
the  stock  accoants  of  two  important  railroad  companies,  which  has  given  a  shock 
to  public  confidence,  from  which  it  will  not  speedily  recover.     One  of  the 
directors  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  finding  that  the 
stock  was  depreciating,  and  that  large  sales  were  being  made  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  New  York,  called  at  the  transfer  office  to  ascertiin  who  were  the 
sellers,  and  this  led  to  the  subsequent  developments.    Mr.  Robert  Schuyler,  the 
President  and  Transfer  Agent  of  the  Company,  announced  the  failure  of  his 
boainess  firm,  (R.  &  G.  L.  Schuyler,)  on  the  Ist  July,  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
lion  of  his  offices  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  directors,  wherein  he  intimated,  what 
had  already  been  suspected,  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  stock.    It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  while  the  legal  limit  of  the  Company's  stock  is 
80,000  shares,  or  83,000,000,  there  were  afloat  certificates  of  60,000  shares,  or 
15,000,000,  and  consequently  an  over-issue  of  $2,000,000.      This  created  the 
greatest  alarm  throughout  the  country,  and  as  Mr.  Schuyler  had  fled,  it  was  nal- 
irally  inferred  that  his  brother  and  business  partner,  who  was  President  of  the 
Harlem  Railroad  Company,  might  have  involved  that  company  in  similar  diflicul- 
ties.    Subsequent  investigations  showed  that  while  the  suspected  party,  G.  L. 
Schuyler,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  there  had  been  an  unauthorized  issue 
of  4,131  shares  of  Harlem  old  stock,  and  1,389  Preferred  stock,  by  the  Secretary, 
Alexander  Kyle,  whose  breach  of  trust  had  no  connection  with  Mr.  Robert 
Schuyler.     These  shares  were  for  $50  each,  and  the  amount  thus  fraudulently 
iiAued  was  about  $276,000.     Mr.  Robert  Schuyler  was  also  indebted  to  the 
company  upwards  of  $100,000,  so  that  its  loss  by  both  defaulters  will  be  very 
considerable.     Mr.  Schuyler's  course  was  the  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  he  had  involved  himself  in  connection  with  the  building  of  other  railroads, 
especially  in  tlie  construction  of  the  Vermont  Valley  and  the  Washington  and 
Saratoga  railroads,  where  large  sums  had  been  sunk  by  the  original  subscribers. 
Mr.  Kyle's  was  the  direct  result  of  extravagance  in  living  and  stock  speculations. 
Small  defalcations  have  been  detected  in  connection  with  the  Naufratuck  and  the 
Canal  railroads,  in  Connecticut,  through   Mr.  Schuyler's   means   as   Transfer 
Agent,  but  the  loss  to  both  will  be  only  trifling. 

The  discovery  of  the  above  frauds  created  a  universal  panic  that  for  a  while 
threatened  to  break  up  the  railroad  system  throughout  the  country.    Stocks 
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precipitately  declined,  and  were  unsaleable  even  at  a  mere  nomlml  priee ;  while 

those  who  had  borrowed  money  upon  railroad  stocks  or  bonds,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  lender,  were  required  to  make  immediate  payment.  This  twofold 
operation  created  much  distress  in  every  commercial  community.  The  rapid  de- 
cline in  stocks  ruined  a  great  many  whose  chief  investments  were  in  this  species 
of  property;  and  the  impossibility  of  borrowing  upon  these  securities  at  any 
price,  obliged  all  who  were  carrying  any  considerable  amount  to  fail  in  theii 
obligations,  or  obtain  an  extension  from  their  creditors. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  stock  thus  fraudulently  issued,  is  a  question  not 
yet  satisfactorily  answered.  The  Harlem  Company,  whose  limit  of  stock  bad 
not  been  previously  reached,  it  is  generally  understood,  will  make  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  or  providing  for  the  extra  issues.  The  New  York  and  Now  Ha- 
ven Company  are  still  undecided,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  subject  will 
be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  courts.  Some  assert  that  as  stock  is  tiie 
creature  of  law,  there  can  be  no  issue  of  stock  beyond  the  legal  limits,  and 
therefore  that  the  certificates  for  20,000  shares,  or  12,000,000,  arc  null  and  void; 
and  therefore  the  holders  have  no  privileges  in  common  with  the  bona  fide  stock- 
holders. But,  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  would  not  the  certificate  thus  frauda* 
lently  issued,  although  not  recognized  as  stock,  be  good  as  an  evidence  of  debt 
against  the  company  ?  If  this  were  so,  then  the  holders  of  false  certificatei 
would  have  a  better  remedy  than  the  merging  of  their  claims  into  a  common 
stock.  But  there  is  a  practical  question  behind  all  these  theoretical  disputes 
Can  the  false  certificates  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine?  If  A  has  100 
shares  of  genuine  stock  and  100  shares  of  false,  each  acknowledged  by  the 
Transfer  Agent  to  be  genuine,  and  sells  both  to  C,  the  latter. takes  out  not  fm 
certificates  of  100  each,  but  one  certificate  of  200  shares,  thus  uniting  the  false 
with  the  genuine.  If  C  now  sell  to  four  other  parties,  each  50  shares,  which 
of  them  will  have  the  genuine  stock?  The  courts  may  decide  that  the  firal 
transfer  will  be  binding  and  represent  the  genuine,  while  the  remainder  repr» 
sents  the  false ;  but  such  a  decision  would  work  a  great  deal  of  practical  injna 
tice,  and  though  it  would  draw  a  line,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  dnm 
the  line  in  the  right  place.  If  the  old  stockholders  repudiate  the  over-issnei 
wherever  they  can  be  distinguished,  the  holders  of  the  latter  may  still  have  i 
legal  claim  against  the  corporation  for  the  debt  thus  created  by  the  oflReers  and 
authorized  agents  of  the  company.  The  whole  subject  is  full  of  difficulty,  an^ 
the  conflicting  claims  must  be  adjudicated  by  the  courts. 

Since  the  above  defalcations  were  discovered,  the  announcement  has  been 
made  that  Mr.  Crane,  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  had  over-issued  8,00( 
shares  of  the  stock  of  that  company,  but  as  its  market  value  was  previously  ver| 
low,  it  Ikis  not  created  so  much  excitement  in  the  community. 

In  the  meantime,  the  credit  of  all  stock  companies  is  necessarily  more  or  leei 
affected  by  these  disclosures.  There  is,  of  course,  no  more  reason  now  to  sua 
pect  the  officers  of  any  other  companies  than  before,  but  such  is  human  nature 
that  the  suspicion  is  very  natural  under  the  circumstances.  It  will  soon  wea 
:;way,  if  not  kept  nlive  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  officers  themselves 
some  of  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  appear  a  little  too  independent  of  th< 
go  A  opinion  of  the  community.  There  has  ever  been  too  much  secresy  anc 
fecllish  maneuvering  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  some  of  our  railroad  com 
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puies,  and  Iha  fortnnet  of  thousands  hnre  itot  unfircqaently  been  trifled  with 
bjr  I  stock-jobbing  clique  which  has  had  the  power,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  di- 
rection,to  raise  or  depress  the  stock  at  pleasure.  We  noticed  this  more  than 
two  years  ago,  and  then  urged  more  openness  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of 
those  thas  holding  the  authority.  This  advice  has  now  been  reiterated  by  the 
voice  of  a  bitter  experience,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  tliat  the  instinet  of 
lelf-preservation  will  teach  those  who  have  thus  speculated  at  the  expense  of 
their  stockholders,  to  be  more  honest  in  the  future. 

There  is  another  lesson  taught  by  this  experience,  which  concerns  all  classes 
of  every  profession,  bat  which  all  are  too  slow  to  learn.  It  is  the  import- 
Aoee  of  examiniog  thoroughly  the  foundation  whereon  wo  stand,  and  to  know 
It  ooee  the  worst  of  oar  situation  and  fortune.  Prom  the  sick  man,  who,  with 
we  foot  in  the  grave,  still  flatters  himself  with  a  long  life,  to  the  bankrupt  who 
liides  the  yawning  gulf  from  his  eyes  the  while  he  is  dallying  on  iU  brink*- 
Cnrare  willing  to  look  the  true  state  of  their  affairs  fully  in  the  face.  When  a 
nilroad  is  projected,  the  cost  is  always  greatly  under-estimated;  as  the  work 
goes  on,  one  series  of  bonds  after  another  is  issued,  each  one  to  be  the  Jast. 
When  the  rails  are  laid,  the  cars  commence  running ;  but  the  depots  are  not 
Wilt,  a  suitable  running  stock  is  not  provided,  there  are  fences,  and  bridges, 
tad  embankments,  and  turn-outs  to  be  constructed  or  finished,  and  the  construc- 
tioQ  account  is  kept  open.  Most  of  the  receipts  are  divided  as  the  not  earnings 
of  the  road,  and  still  the  directors  go  on  and  borrow  money  to  complete  the 
necessary  improvements.  By  the  time  this  is  done,  perhaps  something  needs 
renewing,  and  the  managers  have  no  farther  excuse  for  borrowing  money  to 
charge  to  construction  account,  so  the  earnings  of  tile  road  are  diverted  to  this 
parpose.  Then  the  dividends  are  passed,  and  the  stock  flounders  along,  or  set« 
ties  down  into  a  second-rate  fancy.  The  whole  system  of  management  by  a 
ttoek  company  is  one  requiring  great  probity  and  careful  adjustment  to  be  suffi- 
ciently  economical  for  success.  In  manufacturing,  it  too  often  happens  that  the 
officers  and  employees  all  get  rich  through  the  operations  of  the  company,  while 
the  stockholders  scarcely  get  the  licking  of  the  platler  from  which  their  servants 
^  80  sumptuously.  This  may  not  bo  true  to  the  same  extent  with  railroad 
companies,  but  there  are  instances  where  it  would  not  be  uncharitable  to  make 
the  same  application. 

The  treaty  with  Mexico  called  for  the  payment  to  the  agent  of  that  govern- 
ment of  87,000,000  in  the  city  of  New  York  immediately  upon  the  exchange 
of  ratifications,  and  that  amount  was  paid  in  a  single  draft  upon  the  New  York 
Sob-Treajiury,  from  whence  it  was  drawn  on  the  11th  of  July.  Of  this  amount, 
$4,000,000  were  deposited  by  the  accredited  agent  of  ^lexico  with  three  of  the 
New  York  b.inks  as  a  special  deposit,  and  the  remaining  $3,000,000  were  loaned 
to  five  of  the  banks  at  a  small  rate  of  interest,  to  be  called  for  aflcr  ten  days' 
notice.  This  has  been  used  by  the  banks  in  discounting  mercantile  paper  at 
fchon  dates  and  has  aided  in  modifying  the  severe  money  pressure  consequent 
opon  the  loss  of  confidence  already  described.  Even  before  the  receipt  of  this 
oioiiey,  the  New  York  bmks  ra.ide  a  good  showing  of  specie,  and  now  the  av- 
erage is  very  large.  The  following  are  the  comparative  returns  up  to  a  late 
date: — 
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Arenure  araoant  Average  Arerage  AT«rag« 

of  Loans  amuunt  uf  amuunt  of  amouni  of 

Weekending                         and  DIacoudU.  t*pecie.  Qrculation.  Oeposiu. 

January    7,1854 90,188,887  11.606.124  9.075.926  60.835.863 

January  14 90.U10.012  1 1,894.463  8.668,844  68.396.956 

January  21 90.068.788  11,455,156  8,605,286  6l».071,25« 

January  28 89.759,466  11,117,958  8,642.677  68.289,677 

February    4 90,649,577  11.634,653  8,996,667  61,2«>8,46« 

February  11 91,434.022  11,872,126  8.994,083  61.024,817 

February  18 92,698.086  11,742,384  8,954,464  61,826.669 

February  26 93,629,716  11.212,693  8,929,814  61.298,646 

March    4 94,658,421  10,660,400  9,2w9,830  61,976,675 

March  11 94,279  994  9,832,483  9,137,666  60,226,683 

March  18 93,418,929  10,018,466  9.266,781  61,098,606 

March  26 92,972,711  10,182,246  9,209,406  69.168.178 

April    1 92,825.024  1 0,264,009  9,396,820  69,478,149 

April    8 92.551,808  10,188,141  9,713,216  60.286.839 

April  16 91.686,274  11,044,044  9,633,998  60,825.087 

April  22 90,376,840  10,626,976  9.363,864  69.226,906 

April29 90,243,049  10,961,163  9,377,687  69,719,381 

May    6 90,789.720  11,437,039  9,823,007  63,865,509 

May  13 ...         90,245,927  12,882,068  9,507,796  64,208,671 

May  20 90,886,726  12.118,043  9.480.018  68,882,661 

May  27 90,981,974  10,981,631  9.284.807  61.623,670 

June    3 91,916,710  10,281,969  9,881.714  *71,702,290 

June  10 91.015,171  9.617,180  9,807,889  72,496,869 

June  17 90,068,678  10,013,167  9,144.284  71,969,106 

June  24 88.751,962  9,628,376  9,009,726  69,698,724 

July     1 88,608,491  11,180,800  9,068,263  71,467,984 

July     8 88,847,281  12,267,818  9,196.757  72,718,442 

July  16 90,437,004  16,074,093  8,837,681  76,227,333 

The  following  is  a  conUnualion  of  the  weekly  statements  of  the  Boston 
banks : — 

Jaly  3.  July  10.  Jaly  17. 

Capital $30,762,892  $30,796,926  $30,870,335 

Loans  and  discounts 49,220,001  49,116,057  49,652,649 

Specie 2,644,633  2,839,025  2,807,796 

Deposits 13,183,196  12,738,606  12,917,429 

Circulation 8,099,089  9,168,459  9,213,884 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  last  statement  of  the  banks  of  Massaehu- 

setts,  compared  with  the  returns  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1853  : — 

LIABILITIKS. 

Jaly  3, 1 854.  October  1,  ^53. 

36  City.  115  Country.     Total.  151  bunks.  To*l  143  banlu. 

Capital $30,762,892  $22,659,760  $53,422,652  $49,050,176 

Net  circulation 5,323,690  12,757,226  18,080,926  18,891,834 

Deposits 13.183,196  6,461,106  18,634,303  19.007.651 

Profits  on  band 3,212,057  1,868,875  5,080,932  6,089,134 

Grand  total 62,481,844  42,736,967  95,218,811  91,988,794 

EESOUaCRS. 

Notes,  bills  of  exchange.      $49,220,001  $41,377,865  $90,697,866  $87,187,177 

Specie...'. 2,644,538  906.560  3,551,093  8,781,765 

Real  estate 617,310  452,542  1,069,852  1.069,862 

Grandtotal 62,481,844  42,736,967  95,218,811  91,988.794 


*  On  and  ntler  this  date,  the  Bank  Balances  were  included  in  the  Deposits,  by  request  of  the 
fluperiuioodeiiu 
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Tiw  following  are  tlie  laat  two  weekly  Btatemento  of  the  New  Orleans  Banks : 


Loans • 

Specie ...•• 

Foreign  and  domebtic  exchange. . .  • 

Circulation 

Depusitfl 

The  following  are  the  discounts,  deposits,  specie,  and  circulation  of  the  Bank 
<>fMi^ouri  and  tho  several  branches: — 


July  3. 
118.026,821 
7,727,842 
8,516,549 
7,165.454 
10,745,746 


July  10. 

$18,801,421 

7,492,028 

8,086,991 

6,958,919 

10,887,606 


1^  Dlflcoustfl. 

2*'Loui8 $1,220,419 

Jajettei 172,182 

^almjrra 57,487 

Oipe  Oirard 179,052 

Bpringfield. 188,809 

X^^Jdogtoo. 164,746 


Deposltib 
11,084,028 
27,580 
40,961 
46,584 
45,982 
62,892 


Specie.       Circulation. 
$678,675    $1,535,750 


72,440 
64,049 
85,101 
76,748 
78,942 


233.210 
195,980 
140,050 
141,410 
221,620 


ToUl 1,977,596      1,257,422      1,049,946      2,472,970 

The  yield  of  gold  in  California  is  quite  as  large  thus  far  this  season,  as  during 
tlie  same  period  of  any  former  year,  but  owing  to  the  diminished  trade  belw^eea 
tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  in  consequence  of  the  previous  glut  of  the  Califor- 
nia markets,  the  arrivals  of  bullion  at  New  York  since  January  Ist  have  decreased 
sil)out  30  per  cent    The  total  deposits  of  gold  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  are,  for 
the  last  six  months,  in  round  numbers  $22,000,000,  against  $30,000,000  for  the 
«Lme  period  of  1853,  and  $25,000,000  for  first  half  of  1852.     The  following  will 
&How  tlie  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  and  Now  Orleans  mints  for  the 
month  of  June,  1854 : — 

DXPOSITS  FOB  JUNK. 


From  CaUrornla.    Total  Gold. 

madelphia  Mint $3,940,000     $4,000,000 

^ev  Orleans  Mint 56,576  104,227 


Sllrer. 
$100,000 
148,970 


Total. 
$4,100,000 
253,197 


Total  deposits $3,996,576     $4,104,227  $248,970  $4,858,197 


Wes , 

JJfte-doUar  pieces, 
"^Wc  eaglet)  .... 

fl«l/ eagle*..' 

Qo«1er  eaffles. . . . 

DolU«._. 

Ban 


GOLD  OOINAOK. 

New  Orucaki. 
Piecee.  Value. 

10,000         $100,000 


PulLADSLPBIA. 

Pieeea.  Value. 


12,050 


187,176 

188,446 

927 


$36,150 


842,940 

188,446 

2,894,248 


Total  gold  coinage 10,000        $100,000 

SILVIB  C0INA6K. 

Dolltrs. 

B»lf  dollars 428,000        $214,000 

Qaarter  dollars 

men 460,000  46,000 

Half  dimes 

Three  cent  pieces 

Total  8il7er  c<^'nage 888,000        $260,000 

OOPPIB  GOINAGV. 

CenU 


288,599        $8,411,784 


88,140 

$38,140 

116,000   ^ 

58,000 

868,000 

217,000 

470,000 

47,000 

1,480,000 

74,000 

130,000 

3,900 

8,097,140  $488,040 


945,100 


$9,451 


Total  coinage 899,000        $860,000         4,880,849       $8,854,275 


2)8;.  Commercial  ChrcnkU  und  Rmtw. 

•The  importe  of  forei|pi  goods  .coirtinue  much  lojrfer  than  generallj  expected. 

The  receiptH  at  New  York  fur  the  month  of  June  show  a  decline  of  over  S5,000,00€ 
in  dutiable  merehnndise,  but  the  receipts  of  free  goods  htfve  l.irgely  increased 
leaving  the  lotnl  imports  for  June  nt  that  port  only  13,673,0)8  le»>8  thnn  the  verj 
Targe  total  for  the  same  month  of  last  year,  84,028,236  greater  than  for  June 
1852,  and  83,856,^07  greater  than  for  June,  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
injgf  comparison :— - 

IMPORTS  or  rORElON  MSaCHANDISB  AT  KBW  YORK  FOR  TOE  VOKTH  OF  JUKI. 

18JI.  \m,  ISdS.  18S4. 

Entered  for  cnn9umption f8.097.63l  17,626,181  118.690,517  f84';6,SS0 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,048.846  640,722      8,010.404  3,<  06.64< 

Ff«cg«M)ds 6K8.716  1,062,947          744.909  2,148.048 

Specie  and  bullion 121,284  429,747          116,031  168,814 

.Tcital  entered  at  the  port 19,930,926    $9,769,697  $17,460,861  $13.787 3S8 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 7r7,638         911,479       1,181,896       1,422,672 

The  imports  ut  New  York  since  January  Ist  show  a  decline  in  dutiable  mer- 
efaaiidise  entered  directly  for  consumption  of  about  $6,400,000,  but  tho  reeeipti 
ei]tered  for  warehousing  are  $2,000,000  larger;  and  the  receipts  of  free  goodi 
and  specie  have  also  increased*  so  that  the  total  imports  are  only  $3,023,148 
le^  than  the  very  large  amount  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 
but  are  833,517,748  greater  than  for  the  an  me  time  in  1852,  and  822,424,0U 
greater  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  We  annex  a  comparative  statement  foi 
the  first  mx  months  of  each  of  the  last  four  years:-— 

IMPORTS  OF    FOREIGN    MRRCHAKDISK    AT    KEW  YORK    FOR    SIX    IfONTES    TROX  JAN.    ItT 

1851.  ]8§3.  18SI.  )854. 

Entered  for  consumptinn $68.888198  $47,044,912  $76833.164  $70,447,814 

Knttred  ftrt- Wiirehousing. . .. 7.464.187  5.027,749     11,60«,(i8l      18.72«,76C 

Frtre  ginKK-* ■     6,1 87.044  7,844.786       8,eV6.«  1 6       9.231,291 

Sptcie  aud  bullion 1,899,888  1,878,181          9U0.(>62       1,408,087 

Total  entered  at  the  port $72,889,857  $61,295,627  $96,886,528  $94,818,971 

Wilhdrawn  from  Will ehouse.    ...       6,712,841       8,626,777       6,624.6G4     10,908,044 

The  inonih  of  June  closes  the  fk^cnl  year  of  the  United  Stntcst  The  ofiicial 
8t:\tement  of  the  foreign  Commerce  at  all  of  the  ports  will  not  be  ready  for  »e?- 
Gral  months  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  imports  wiU 
be  l.irgcr  than  ever  before  received  into  the  United  States  in  a  single  year.  At 
New  York  the  total  imports  for  the  ye.ir  ending  June  30,  1854,  are  t24,683,98fi 
greater  than  the  very  large  total  >liown  for  the  )  revious  yenr,  $70.80G,65C  greatei 
than  the  total  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  and  .^50,000,973  greater  thfto 
the  corresponding  total  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1851. 

I      roatioN  isji'OUTS  at  ht.vt  lonK  for  iur  fiscal  year  ending  junk  SOtii. 

I8il.  1858.  I8j3  ISM. 

Entered  f.»r  consumption. .. .  |107.650  U\4  f  94.846.881  $186,4^8  668  |147,t»29.241 

EiJtere.l  for  Wiir.lunisnig....        l4,80>.H-.>4  ll,-ir»6.7l4        16,l1'1.r>78       27.4  17  IGC 

Krert  sr«»od* B.H-.M.uri  1 1.UJ«.V»l-i       18.:<67.I78        l'J.7»l  CW 

JSpecie lU.:<«.M).6Ul  2.6l»8,:.»l          l.-lUlMCiO         S.HST.Mt 

T»talenter«*d  at  thft  port..  |l41.i»78.?>:U  *l-Mi.-j»i7.848  $lt;«,;;90.616  <ilV1.074.6W 
WitbJruwu  Iroui  waruhuu^e.        li,2Ul,:5ia       16,71u',U02       18,418,160       1V,S;6,44I 
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In  ezsmininflf  the  imports  for  Jane  ntNo^  York,  vre  find  about  the  nsaal  pro- 
porlion  of  dry  guodn,  the  receipts  of  this  class  being  $2,588,663  less  thtui  for 
Jane,  1853,  $2,004,197  greater  than  for  June,  1852,  and  $731,896  greater  than 
/or  June,  1851.  The  changes  are  about  equally  divided  among  all  of  the  clossM 
of  dry  goods,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  comparison  : — 

mrOETS  OF  PORKIGN  DRT   GOODS  AT  NEW  TOftK  FOR  TUB  MONTH   OF  JUNK. 

■NTBRED  FOE  C0N8U1IPTI0N. 

18§1.  183.  1851.  18S<. 

Hanorictoresofwoot |1,068,T52  $688,785  |2,320,855  $1,122,806 

M«iufacture3  of  ci>tton 428,923 "  880,785  903,01 1  640.761 

Manufic^ure*  of  mIIu 1,612,986  1,01 1.909  2,457,280  1,890,827 

lUnuf^ctures  of  flax. 244,949  292,015  899,969  27rt,511 

Miicellaouus  dry  goods 176,670  108,838  246,886  260,198 

Total 13,482,280    $2,426,882    $6,829,94 1     $3,590,608 

WITODRAWN   FROM  WAREH0U6K. 

18il.    18i8.     18S1.    18S4/ 

XtDuriictures  of  wool $103,444  $G2,094  $184,613  $118,471 

KiouliiCtures  of  cottoa 29.446  24,586  48,687  40.589 

]LuiQfiiCture<«  of  silk 72,fi62  88.182  108.650  187»871 

Mmufactures  of  fl  IX 27,246  17,810  13,454  26.000 

MiaccUaneotts  dry  goods 19,U45  7,525  12,989  19,105 

Total  withdrawn , $251,742      $190,647       $818,348         $841,486 

Add  enured  fur  consumptioo ....      3,482,280      2,426,882      6.829,94 1         3,590,603 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market.    $3,684,022   $2,6^6,479   $6,643,284      $3,982,08^ 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

18il.         18)2.  185}.         \m. 

HaDufictures  of  wool $234,916  $105,125  $613,264  $492,627 

Maoufactures  of  (Mtton 144,811  82,565  181.817  166,768 

Vtnufiictures  of  Bilk 109.085  86  984  148,979  835,670 

Manufjicture*  of  fldx 23,100  19,708  20.963  62,687 

HiMeilRoeous  dry  goods 12.845  18,022  87.182  61,188 

ToUl $524,257       $257,404      $947,155    $  1,097,88b 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,432,280     2,426.832      6.329,941      8,690,60k 

Total  entered  at  the  port $3,956,687    $2,684,236    $7,277,096  $4,688,438 

The  difference  in  the  market  this  year  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  years  1861 
«nd  1852,  is  seen  in  the  increased  stock  thrown  into  warehouse,  und  not  wanted 
for  JQimediate  consumption.  We  also  annex  a  comparison  of  the  totals  since 
January  1st . — 

UCPOETS  OF   FOREIGN  DRY   GOODS  AT  NEW    YORK  FOR   SIX  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY     IST. 

XNTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18SL    18i2.     18SI.     18S4. 

Msrofactures  of  wool $6,581,878  $6,277,654  $10,815,972  $8,748,858 

Maoufictures  of  cotton 6.784,861  4,626,052       7.621,801  8,489.126 

HaDufHCturedof  silk 11.809,492  9.168.466     15.854.641  13.640,260 

Haontictures  of  flax 3,636,117  2,985.404       4,199.560  8,718.007 

Mijcellaneous  dry  goods 1,919.571  1,961,860      2,786,760  2,798,969 

Total $29,681,4 19  $28,969,436  $41,248,624  $87,290,214 
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▼ITHDBAWH  ntOX  WAKXHOUSB. 

18U.  18§l.  18SI. 

Manufactures  of  wool $677,880  $841,704  $d8M04    $' 

'MaDofacturea  of  oottoa  . . .  ^ 851,603  1,028,816  603,286 

Manufactures  of  silk 693,217  1,261,782  776,806 

Manufactures  of  flax 869.667  688,459  130.684 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 389,712  226,849  214,747 

ToUl $2,621,829    $8,982,610    $2,857,876     $1 

Add  entered  for  consumption....     29,681,419    28,969,486    41,278,624    8' 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $82,268,248  $27,902,046  $43,636,000  $4; 


« 


XMTKaED  roa  wibehousino. 

18$1.  18S!.  I8§S. 

Manufactores  of  wool ^  $828,974  $788,660  $1,880,466    $' 

Manufactures  of  cotton 908.666  668,688         742,071 

Manufactures  of  silk 970,122  1,621,494         970,767 

Manufactures  of  flax 846,661  207,480         181,257 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 202,426  200,989         24 1 ,7 9 1 

ToUl $8,260,847     $8,287,161     $3,616,842     f 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . .     29,681,419     23,969,436    41,278,624    8' 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . .  $32,882,266  $27,266,697  $44,794,966  $41 

The  total  for  six  months,  as  above  given,  is  91,314,584  less  than  for 
responding  six  months  of  last- year,  but  916,223,785  greater  than  for  t 
period  of  1852.    We  have  also  compiled  the  same  particulars  for  the  fis 

IMPORTS  or  DBT  GOODS  AT  THS  FOBT  Or  VKW  TORE  DUEING  THE  FISCAI. 

ENDING  JUNE   SOtH. 

XMTEBED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 

18S1.  18S2.         im. 

Manufactures  of  wool .'...  $14,960,011  $12,054,269  $20,351,967  $2 

Manufactures  of  cotton 9.771.100      8,460,116  18,018,164     II 

Manufactures  of  silk 23,077,269     19,161.253  27,512,722     S! 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,872,102      6,521,298  7.568J61       ' 

Miscellaneous  dry  go6ds 8,692,670      3,666,527  6,086,598      I 

Total $67,768,162  $48,862,158  $73,687,802  $8< 

WrrHDEAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18Si.  185S.  ISM. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,024,636  $2,157,409  $1,429,076    %i 

Manufactures  of  cotton    1,432,810  1,586,823  990,760       S 

Manufactures  of  silk.. 1,181,048  2,342,742  3,441,580       S 

Manufactures  of  flax 696,067  861,704  346,367 

Miscelhineous  dry  goods 866,201  474,362  881,176 

Total ; $6,699,262    $7,413,040    $4,688,948    Sf 

Add  entered  for  consumption  ...     67,763,162    48,862,168    78,687,802    8€ 

Total  thrown  on  the  market...  $63,862,414  $66,276,198  $78,126,260  $81 
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KMTKRSO  FOR   WABEH0U8IN0. 

I81I.  18».         18».  1854. 

JjMofiujtores  of  wool 12,117,020  $2,334,296  11,954,608  $3,746,488 

TOufacturea  of  cotton 1,900,400  1,622,43 1  1,274.868  3.064,6U 

JMofactureeofsilk 1,781,681  8,163.698  1,576,606  8,211.787 

^a£ictures  of  flax 686,629  824,966  866,999  1,086,688 

^"«ellaneou8  dry  goods. 864,965  618,613  492,836  389,962 

/ottl $6,850,696     $3,868,904     $5,665,211  $11,448,384 

-^Od  entered  for  consumption 57,763,152    48,862,158     73,637,302     80,941,298 

Total  entered  at  the  port $64,613,747  $67,221,062  $79,192,613  $92,389,627 

In  reviewing  the  past  beyond  the  limits  of  the  current  year,  we  find  that  the 
rtr&ordinary  increase  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods,  which  has  been  the  most 
^markable  in  the  history  of  this  country,  commenced  in  August,  1852 ;  and 
^vcry  subsequent  month  down  to  February,  1854,  showed  an  excess  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year!     The  month  of  Feb- 
i^QAiy,  1854,  showed  a  comparative  decline  of  $999,713,  a  slight  difference  com- 
pared with  the  accumulated  increase  of  the  previous  eighteen  months.     The 
Haonth   of  March  also  exhibited  a  decrease  amounting  to  $986,150.    In  the 
month  of  April  the  tide  again  turned,  and  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  increased 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars.    In  j^fciy  they  again  increased  half  a  million  of 
<lolbr8  over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year.    In  the  month  of 
June,  as  shown  above,  the  increase  is  once  more  checked,  and  the  receipts  are 
%2,5S8,663  less  than  for  June,  1853.    This  brief  summary  of  the  course  of  trade 
^or  the  year  shows,  that  except  for  the  months  of  February,  March  and  June, 
c^ach  month  of  the  year  has  helped  to  swell  the  increase,  and  the  total  for  the 
5rear  ending  June  30th,  1854,  is  $13,197,114  greater  than  for  the  previous  year, 
^35,168,565  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1852,  and  $27,775,880 
greater  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1851. 

The  imports  of  articles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty  has  fallen  off  more 
'tiian  the  average,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  Cash  Revenue : — 

CASH   DUTIES  RECEIVED   AT   NEW   YORK.       ^ 

18SI.  issi  18^3.  \m. 

In  June $2,805,186  62       $2,232,680  28       $3,840,728  83       $2,492,606  88 

Previous  five  moB.  14,847,479  98       12,017,632  66       17,326,606  17       17,285,363  94 


Total,  six  months,  16,652.666  60       14,250.312  88       21,167,329  60       19,787,950  76 
Total  Fiscal  y'r,   $31,670,196  29     $28,678,910  36     $38,249.754  43     $41,668,867  09 

The  exports  to  foreign  ports,  whic-h  showed  a  large  increase  in  some  former 
months,  have  been  limited  during  the  month  of  Junt^  by  the  small  stock  of  pro- 
dace  on  the  sea  coast.  The  total  at  New  York  for  the  month,  exclusive  of 
specie,  is  $329,411  less  than  for  June  of  last  year,  but  $1,000,000  greater  thau 
for  the  corresponding  month  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  exports 
of  specie  are  larger  than  in  either  of  the  last  two  years,  but  not  as  large  as  for 
Juue,  1851. 
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sxroETs  ntox  mkw  toes  to  pobuov  fobtb  foe  liBB  X02ITH  OP  jmm 

mi       i8§i.        18)1.       ISM 

Domestic  produce $3,778,289  $3,666,369  |6,057.2S9  $4,64t 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 66,486  126,600  109,668  148 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...  266.290  482,694  394,048  566 

Specie 6,462,867  3,666,366  3,264,283  6,1 6S^ 

ToUl  exports $10,662,881     $7,730,818     $8,226,222  $10,399, 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie 4,100,014      4,174,463      6,660,940       6,2S1, 

For  the  last  six  months,  however,  the  exports  have  largely  increased, 
shipments  of  specie  having  nearly  doubled,  while  the  shipments  of  produce 
merchandise  are  $6,154,187  greater  than  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  y 
89,228,319  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $9,605,008  gre; 
than  for  the  same  period  in  1851 : — 

XXPOETS  FEOX  NEW  TOEK  TO  POEEIGN  POETS  FOE  SIX  XOXTHS,  XXDINO  JUNE    80l 

ISSI.  1838.  mi.         ISM. 

Domestic  produce $22,456,839  $22,146,821  $25,422,290  $31,197, 

Foreign  merchandii?e  (free) 371,346         621,1 19         697,477  7Se, 

Foreign  luerchandise  (dutiable)...      1,981,742      2.419,676       2,040.980       2,384, 
Specie 19,093,516     12,624,009       8,654,982     16,186, 

Total  exports $43,903,441  $37,710,624  $86,816,729  $50,600, 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 24,709,926    26,086,616     28,160,747     34,314, 

Taking  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  yenr,  we  find  a  still  more  interesting  c< 
parison.  The  total  shipments  of  produce  and  merchandise  are  $23,789, 
greater  than  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30tb,  1853,  $29,103,500  greater  thsn 
the  yenr  ending  June  30th,  1852,  and  $27,347,863  greater  than  for  the  year  c 
ing  June  30,  1851.  The  exports,  inclusive  of  specie,  for  the  year  just  em 
arc  $36,946,356  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  total  for  the  previous  year.  ^ 
anhcx  a  comparison  of  the  total  for  four  years : — 

EXFOETS  FROM  NEW   TOEK  TO  FOEEIGN   POETS  FOE  THE  FISCAL  TEAE   EXDINO  JU9B  < 

18Si.  18S2.  mi.  18M. 

Domestic  produce,. $47,496,978  $88,853,767  $43,993,250  $66,3ie. 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 482,665          871,687  1,058,209  1,389; 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).       6.624,848      4.461,886  4,460,027  6,684, 

Specie 26,622,731     87,273,703  21,127.228  34,884, 

Total  exports $80,227,207  $81,461,082  $70,628,714  $107,67ft. 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie, 63,604,476     44,187,829    49,501,486       73,290, 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  statistics  will  show  our  readers  that 
incrcise  in  the  exports  for  the  year  just  ended,  is  greater  than  the  increase 
the  imports,  and  taking  the  items  of  domestic  produce  and  merchandise,  exclas 
of  spec4e,  is  nearly  as  large.    This  will  more  fully  appear  from  the  anne 
brief  summary : — 

ntfPOETS  AND  BXrOETS  AT  NEW  TOEE  FOE  TBB  FISCAL  TEAE  ENDIXO  JUNE  80TH. 

Imports  of  Exports  of 

Mercbandise.  Total  Imports.  Produce,  etc.  Total  Exp 

1864 $188,187,466  $191,074,604  $73,290,829  $107,676. 

1853 164,960,409  166,890.616  49.601,486  70.6211, 

Increase,   $23,177,047      $24,683,989     $23,789,848      $86,94t9 
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fVoa  the  aboTe  we  see  that  the  increaM  in  ex|>orts  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise, have  been  more  than  sufficient  by  themselves  to  balance  the  increaHe  in 
imports  of  merchandise,  while  the  totnl  exports,  including  specie,  hare  increased 
npwards  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  totil  imports.  The  balance 
Estill  further  increased  in  our  favor  by  the  extraordinary  high  rates  of  freight, 
and  the  unusual  proGts  on  the  produce  shipped.  We  annex  also,  our  usual 
comparison  of  the  exports  of  a  few  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  from 
Kev  York  to  foreign  ports,  from  Jan.  1st  to  July  16th. 

EXPORTS  FROM   NKW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS   OF  CERTAIN   LEADING   ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY    IST  TO  JULT    ISTU '. — 


18i}.       18§4. 

Mes— pots bbls       6,982         4,828 

prarls 470  46S 

Beeswax lbs    120,769      123,664 

Wheat  flour... bbls   818,638  767,697 

Rye  flour 1,228  9,(»8C 

Com  meal 26,492  48,187 

Wheat bush.1,580,079  1,380.609 

Rye 316,168 

Oats 33,908  16,369 

Barley 

Corn 684,233  2,220,796 

Candles— mold...boxe8     31,409  81,727 

sperm 2,962  3,674 

Coal tons      18,828  16.181 

Cotton bales    172,029  182,880 

% 3,096  2,821 

Hops 261  481 


18M.     1851. 

Naval  stores bbls  241,644  869,680 

Oils— whale galla  216.434  108.422 

sperm 627,752  238,870 

lard. 89,587  17,826 

linseed 6,618  2,050 

Provisions — 

Pork bbls     41,187        64,864 

Beef 31.896        88.856 

Cut  meats lbs.6,008,193 18,148.061 

Butter 947,122   1,266,826 

Cheese 2,298.196  7,868,341 

Lard 4,266.866  8,084,618 

Rice trcs        9,068        16.470 

Tallow U)sl,769,066  2,449,006 

Tubacco,  crude.  ..pkgs  1 1.688  28,697 
Do„maDufactureci.lb88,487.9o2  1,411,786 
Whalebone 2,043,646     787,470 


The  above  shows  a  falling  oflT  in  wheat,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  tliis  cereal  at 
the  seaboard,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent  in  the  ship- 
nienbof  corn.  The  shipments  of  flour  are  also  less,  the  high  price  and  dimin- 
ished supply  having  limited  the  export  demand.  There  is  a  very  large  increase 
^^  the  exports  of  provisions,  especially  in  cut  meats,  (hams,  shoulders,  etc.,) 
^^Dtterand  lard.  The  exports  of  many  descriptions  of  domestic  produce  must  be 
Qntil  after  the  incoming  harvest. 


THE    NEW    YORK    COTTON    MARKET 

FOR    THE    MONTH    ENDING  JULT    17. 

IKPAXXD   FOR  TUB  MSRCHAHTB*  MAGAZIKK  BY    UHLBORN  &  rRKDKRICKSOM,   DR0KER8, 

148  PKARL   8TRKRT,  KRW  TORK. 

lie  four  weeks  under  notice,  ending  at  the  above  date,  have  witnessed  a  renewal 
01  coofidence,  and  an  increased  inquiry  for  cotton.  The  demand  fur  and  increased 
^^  on  the  other  side,  have  stimulated  operations  here  to  a  large  extent ;  although 
*^  this  period  of  the  year,  there  is  but  little  doing,  the  prospect  for  a  remunerative 
return  fur  an  investment  in  the  staple,  was  not  to  be  slighted.  Low  freights,  b^tli  to 
^^erpool  and  the  continent,  have  likewise  tended  to  the  execution  of  orders  and  in- 
^ac€d  shipments. 

^or  the  week  ending  June  26th,  the  sales  were  estimated  at  6,600  bales,  with  prices 
*  turn  ia  fkvor  of  buyers.    Holders  offered  freely,  and  the  supply  of  all  grades  in  cz- 
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eeu  of  the  demand    The  foreign  ad?iee«  receiy«d  ai  the  dote  of  the  week,  hriag  of 

a  more  favorable  character,  the  market  closed  steady  at  the  following  quotaUons : 

PaiOES  ADOPTED    JUNE    26tH  FOR  THE  YOLLOWIKO  QUALITIES:— 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  0.«tTezafr 

Ordinary. 7i              7i  7i                7i 

Middling 9f              9|  9^                9f 

Middlingfair 10^  lOf  lOf              Hi 

Fair 11  ll^  11^              IH 

Preparations  for,  and  the  usual  absence  of  many  from  the  city,  during  the  period  in 
which  occurs  our  national  holiday,  limited  thd  transactions  for  the  week  ending  July 
8d.  The  sales  we  estimate  at  6,600  bales,  at  prices  current  at  the  close  of  our  previ- 
ous report.  There  being  less  offering,  and  holders  not  so  anxious  to  realize,  the 
operations  were  confined  principally  to  lots  pressing  on  sale,  and  taken  for  Liverpool 
and  the  continent    At  the  following  rates  the  market  doeed  firm : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  JULY   3d    FOR  THE  FOLLOWIKO  QUALHIES: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.At  Texas. 

Ordinary 7i               7i  7i                7i 

Middling 9f                9f  9i                9f 

Middlingfair lo|              lOf  11                 llj 

Fair 11                11^  11^              IH 

The  week  ending  July  lOlh,  witnessed  a  fair  demand  at  slightly  higher  figures. 
The  favorable  foreign  advices  induced  holders  to  advance  their  pretensions,  and  the 
quantity  on  sale  consisting  principally  of  low  and  mixed  cottons,  found  purchasers  at 
full  rates,  while  the  better  qualities  from  their  scarcity,  aided  by  the  home  demand, 
were  in  request  at  an  improvement  of  ^c.  per  lb.  The  week's  sales  are  estimated  at 
7,000  bales,  market  closing  with  an  upwurd  tendency. 

PRICES  ADOPTED  JULY    IOtH   FOa  TUE   FOLLOWING   VARIETIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  it  Texas. 

Ordinary 7f  7f  7f  7f 

Middling Oi  9i  9i  9f 

Middlingfair lOf  11  llj  Hi 

Fair Hi  Hi  llf  12i 

The  operations  of  the  week  ending  July  17th  were  the  heaviest  of  the  month, — ^the 
sales  exceeded  16,000  bales,  at  an  advance  on  all  descriptions  of  ic  per  lb.  The  pnr- 
chases  for  export  were  large,  and  there  was  a  good  demand  for  home  consumptioQ. 
Speculation  was  active,  and  the  market  closed  with  much  buoyancy,  with  but  little 
on  sale.  There  was  an  active  inquiry  for  grades  ranging  from  good  ordinary  to  mid- 
dling,  and  of  such  qualities  the  market  is  much  relieved.  Our  unsold  stock  is  now 
much  reduced,  and  does  not  exceed  26,000  bales,  against  76,000  bales  same  time  last 
year.    The  annexed  quotations  are  those  adopted  by  the  Board  on  the  17th  July : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  JULT    17tQ   FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUAUTIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.0.4t  Texas. 

Ordinary 71  8                8                  8 

Middling 9i  9i              9i                9J 

Middlingfair lOf  11               Ui              ll} 

Fair Hi  Hi            llf              12i 

In  regard  to  the  growing  crop  the  complaints  are  few,  and  the  opinion  general,  that 
with  favorable  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  the  supply  will  be  fully  equal 
to  the  wants  of  the  world,  at  moderate  prices. 
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BONDS  OUTSTANDING  AND  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  following  table  abows  the  amount  of  State  Bonds  out8tanding  June  SO,  1858 
the  amount  of  the  same  then  held  by  foreignern  residing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Win&low,  Lanier,  &.  Co.,  in  the  States 
marked  with  an  (*) ;  the  amount  of  property  held  by  various  State  governments,  ex- 
clusive of  school  funds,  and  the  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  subject  to  taxation 
in  each  State,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  return  for  1850,  derived  from 
the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  : — 

Bonds  Held  Owned  by      < Real  and  Personal  Estate— « 

States  and         outstiodinff  by  Sinie  i\8t>es»ed  True 

Territories.      June  30,  1853.  foreigners.        Governments.  value.  value. 

Maine $471,600               None $96,766,868  $122,777,671 

N.Hampshire  74,899               None 92,177.960  103.C52.886 

Vermont None.               None 71,671,651  92,205,049 

Massachusetts  6,446,000  $4,000,000     $10,851,960  646.008,067  678,842,286 

Rhode  Island.  None.              None. 77,768,974  80,608.794 

Connecticut,..  None.  None.           406,000  119,088,672  166,707,980 

New  York...  24,328.838  6,768,700       86,115,237  716,869.028  1,080.809,216 

New  Jersey...  None.  None.         1,029,661  190,000,000  200.000,000 

Pennsylvania..  40,021,446  26,684,671       83.091,093  497,039.649  722,486,120 

DeUware....  None.  None.            190,000  16,406,884  21,062.666 

Maryland 16,866,224  8,687.917       27,631,765  208,563,666  219,217,864 

Virginia 12,089,382  3,076,909       13,911,626  881.376,660  430,701,082 

N.Carolina...  2,224,000  *2,200.000            600,000  212,071,413  220,800,472 

S.  Carolina...  1,926,893  937,777         6,240,000  288,867,709  288,267,694 

Georgia. 2,802,472  *2,101,854         6,250,000  835,110.225  836,426,714 

Florida None.              None. 22,784.837  22,862,270 

Alabama 4,497.666  4,897,666            700.000  219,476,150  228,208.822 

Louisiana....  9,689.207  8,000,000         2,416,938  220.165,172  233,998,764 

Arkansas 2,488,889      ♦1,700.000 86.428.676  89,841,026 

Mississippi...  7,271,707  *7.271,707         2,000,000  208,422,167  228,961,180 

Tennessee...  3,663,866  ♦1,900,000         8,654,466  189,487.623  201,246,686 

Kentucky.....  6,671,297  ♦2,786.000         6,000,000  291,387,654  801,628.466 

Misaouri 802,000  40,000            272,263  98,585,463  137,247,707 

Illinois 17,000,000  ♦12,760,000         6,000,000  114,782,646  156.265,006 

Indiana 7,712,880       ♦5,776.000 15^870.399  202.660,264 

Ohio. 16,642,649  ♦10,360,000       18,000,000  483,872,632  604,726,120 

Michigan 2,359,661  ♦1,600,000            628,900  80,877,223  69.787,266 

WUcoDsin....  100.000               None 26,716.626  42,066,696 

Iowa 66.000               None. 21,690,642  23,714,688 

Texas 6,841,628            195,907 61,027,456  63,740,478 

California .. . .  t2,»97,488 ^22,1 23,17  3  ^22,161,872 

D.ofColumbia  None.               None 14,018,874  14,018,874 

Minnesota  . . .  None.  None. ; 

Utah None.               None. 986,083  986,083 

Oregon None.               None 6,063,474  6,063,674 

Kew  Mexico  .  None.               None 6,174,471  6,174,471 


$190,718,221  $110,072,108  $171,889,889  6,009,171,668  7,186,780,228 


t  A  small  amount  held  by  foreigners — Winslow,  Lanier  &.  Co. 

X  The  returns  for  Califurnia  are  13  counlles  in  1850.    Lai«r  documents  give  the  following  results 
for  that  State  :— 

Valae  oftaxable  property  in  31  covnlles  in  ]&^3 I64.3P8.175 

**  **  »*  29        "  1853 91,388,375 

The  retams  for  1853  do  not  embrace  seven  counties ;  in  some  of  which  there  was  mbch  taxable . 
roperty. 
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UiKler  <he  title  of ''Pmperty  owned  by  State  OoTernments,*  are  not  ineliide<1  lots 
and  buililiog«i,  dbc,  devoted  tu  guvernraental  uses,  but  niilroad  «tock,  bank  stock,  Ao, 
which  may  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  if  uecessary,  devoted  to  governmental  purposes. 
Of  the  property  included  uuder  thL)  head,  the  following  is  stated  lo  be  not  now  pro- 
ductive : — 

Massachusetts $1,988,446 

N«fw  Jersey 764,670 

Prnnsy  1  vauia 82 1 .082 

Maryland 16,819,188 

Virginia 6.899,958 

Georgia 260,000 

Mi8*.is»ippi 2,000,0*10 

Louisiana 2,4 1 6,938 

$29,956,202 

The  returns  of  the  U.  States  Census  for  1850  are  selected  as  being  the  latest  at 
the  rommaud  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  which  the  returns  of  taxable  |>n>perty  in 
the  diff'^rent  States  are  all  of  one  date.  As  an  evidence  of  the  ratio  in  which  the 
value  of  such  property  has  increased  sioce  1850.  Kentucky  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  otticial  valuation  for  1853  ih  $360,957,487,  against  $291,387,564  in  1850, 
as  Htated  in  table.  Supposing  the  increase  to  have  bf  en  in  the  tike  ratio  in  the  other 
States  and  iu  the  T^rritori«%s,  the  total  of  assessed  value  for  1853  would  be  upwards 
of  $7,500,000,000  and  of  true  value,  about  $9,000,000,000. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  confound  the  amount  of  taxable,  or  rather  of  taxed 
property,  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country.  In  Kentucky,  the  only  articles  sub- 
ject to  the  State  tax  are  land«,  slaves,  horsos,  mules,  asses,  neat  cattle,  stores,  pleasure 
carriages,  gold,  and  silver,  and  other  metallic  clocks  and  watches,  and  piano-fortes.  So 
in  the  oth^r  States,  taxation  is  so  arranged  as  to  exempt  many  objects  from  its  opera- 
tions, leuvmg  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  a  subject  of  conjecture. 


FUNDED  DEBT  OF  TBE  COUNTRY. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Aprfl 
4tb,  1S5S:— 

A  general  summary  (marked  K)  of  the  foregoing  documents. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  K,  taking  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co.'s  estimate  as  the 
criterion,  thit  in  June,  1853,  the  aggregate  stocks  and  securities  of  the  character  set 
out  in  the  table,  abroad  were  $222,225,315. 

The  application  of  capital  to  railroads  commenced  in  1829,  and  to  canals  prior  to 
that  date ;  but  we  have  no  data  from  which  we  can  state  thb  amount  of  foreign  in- 
debtedneis  on  those  accounts.  In  1829,  the  outstanding  United  States  debt  was 
about  $58,400,000,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  then  held  abroad ;  and  we  know 
that  a  large  amjunt  of  United  States  and  other  bank  stocks  was  also  held  abroad  ; 
and  it  might  bo  fair  to  estimate  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  same  character,  as  in 
table  K.  was  as  great  in  1829  as  it  was  in  1853  ;  and  that  the  annual  interest  and 
dividends  to  furuign  holders  of  stocks  and  bands  have  reached  for  the  last  24  yeani 
about  $13,000,000. 

There  is  no  data  from  which  to  make  an  aggregate  statement  of  the  capital  that 
had  been  applied  to  canals,  railroads,  and  the  establishment  of  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, <&c,  prior  to  1829,  and  which,  in  connection  with  table  K,  would  exhibit  the 
amount  applied  to  those  objects  since ;  nor  is  there  any  data  from  which  to  estimate 
the  value  which  the  application  of  capital  to  canals,  railroads,  and  banks,  has  given 
to  the  solid  wealth  of  the  country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE, 

Hon.  D.  R.  Atchison,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Presideut  of  ibe  Senate. 
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OMtBEAL  8UMMAKT,  JUMS  80,  1858 — [mAIXBD  K.] 

Held  by 

ToUI.  fureigiHirs. 

Uoited  States  stocks $58,205,517  l27.OOC.000 

State  stocks 1»«»,7 1 8,221  72,981.507 

1 18  Citiea'  and  towns*  bonds 79,352,149  16,462,822 

847  CiHintiea*  bonds 13,928.869  6.000,000 

»S5  Bitfika' stocks 266,725.956  6,688,996 

75  loourance  Companies'  stocks 12.829,780  878.172 

244  Railroad  Companies*  stocks 80,898,967  8,244.026 

244Raitroad  Companies*  bonds !70,in,552  48,888.762 

Ifi  C laal  and  Navigation  Companies'  otocks 85.889,9  Y  8  664 ,900 

li>  Canal  and  Navigation  Comprtniea'  b  nds 22.180.569  1,967,547 

li  Mticellaoeous  companies'  stocks 16,425,612    '  8U2,720 

15  Miscellaaeous  companies'  bonds 2,358,823  265,778 

Total $1,178,567,882  $184,184,714 

If  (he  estimate  of  Winslov,  Lanier  &  Co.  be  preferred  as  to  the  amount  of  State 
itocb  held  by  forei>rners.  $1 10,972,108  must  be  bubstituted  in  tbe  second  line  of  the 
locoihl  column,  mod  the  total  #ill  then  be — 


of  ttocks  and  bonds $1,178,667,882 

^jTt^ate  httll  by  foreigners 222,225,815 


8UMICART  or    RAILROADS. 


From  returns  made,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  their  own  officers : — 

iit  Railroads,  capiul  authorized $."^80,201,100 

Capital  paid  in 269.750.422 

Ca^iu!  held  by  foreigners 7.044,025 

Boodi  outstanding 148.958,868 

Bwida  held  by  foreigners 86,126,172 

Total  of  capital  paid  in  and  bonds  outstanding 400.709.290 

Ttftal  of  capital  and  londj  held  by  foreigners 43,160,777 

ADDENDA. 

I^tums  from  22  other  railroad  companies,  part  taken  from  the  American  Railroad 
/o«r«i(i/j  and  part  obtained  from  brokers  :— 

C»pitolpaid  in $63,143,645 

«»*d*  ouU landing    2 6, 1 5 1 ,684 

Supposing  the  proportion  of  capital  stocks  and  bonds,  held  by  foreigners  in  there 
^ipanies.  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  companies  from  which  returns  have  been  directly 
^ived,  we  have  the  following  re!»ults  : — 

*<4  Compinies.  capital  paid  in $806,898  967 

Capita!  held  by  foreigners 8.1)25.900 

B»kJj  out«Unding 190.1 1 1.6.'*2 

WQ«li  lield  by  foreigners 43,883,752 

Total  of  capital  p;ii«l  in  and  bands  outs^tandiiig 480.005,619 

Total  uf  capital  and  bonds  held  by  foreigners 5 1,914,742 

NoTK.— O^in:*  to  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  are  spread,  the  number  of 
tup«riur«'n.ieiits  to'  whom  they  are  intrusted,  and  the  character  ot  the  works,  it  ia 
Very  diffijuli  to  ascertain  the  number  in  progress  at  any  given  period. 

In  the  volume  prepared  by  Mr.  An  lrew«.  and  cnmmunic.ited  by  the  Secretary  of 
th-i  Treji'iury  t«»  the  Sen  ir^  on  the  25th  <»f  Au^mt,  ISVi.  the  number  of  miles  in  o|>era- 
tii«  instated  ti  be  12.80SJ.  and  in  pro.,'ri!*.<»,  12.612— total,  25,402^  miles. 

At  I^i4t  $8'<).000.0(Mi  are.  it  U  saiil  in  the  mime  volume,  now  anouully  required  to 
C^Ty  fiirarird  work^  in  pr<ii;re!44  and  to  meet  the  <ltfmand  of  new  one;*  that  may 
vi^H.  Of  this  sum,  $50,000,000  are  borrowed  either  of  capitalists  of  this  country  or 
of  Europe.  • 
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Average  eost  ofrotds  from  Maine  to  Maryland,  $40,000  per  mile. 
AFerai;e  cost  of  roacU  in  other  States,  $20,000  per  mile. 

Roads  completed,  12,821}  miles,  at  $30,000  per  mile $884,680,000 

Roads  in  progress,  12,811}  miles,  at  $20,000  per  mile 252.560,000 

Total $687,190,000 

It  is  believed  that  an  extent  of  line  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  miles  now  in 
operation  will  be  completed  in  three  years  from  the  present  time,  at  which  period  the 
cost  of  our  roads  will  equal  the  above  sum. 

According  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1854,  the  railroads  in  operation  in  1858 
had  an  extent  of  14,494}  miles;  but  in  this  total  are  included  some  roads  which  are 
but  partially  in  operation. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  TflE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Union  of  July  llth,  1854,  publishes  officially  the  following  very  full  and  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  our  public  debt,  its  redemption,  and  its  condition,  including  interest 
payable  to  July  1,  1854.  The  whole  amount  redeemed  since  the  creatien  of  the  sev- 
eral stocks  is  $28,311,290  96.  Of  this  amount  the  pro^rtion  redeemed  since  March 
8, 1858,  reaches  the  large  sum  of  $21,948,931  22. 

Treasury  DRPARTMBirr,  RcoisTca's  OrnoBt  July  1. 

Sia : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  in- 
terest upon  United  States  stock,  of  the  loans  of  1842, 1846, 1847,  and  1848, and  Texan 
Indemnity  bonds:  also  where  and  by  whom  payable  on  July  1st,  1854;  the  amount 
separately  of  each ;  transferable  stock,  and  coupon  lx>nds ;  the  old  funded  and  un- 
funded debt ;  treasury  notes ;  and  debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia—outstanding this  day. 

The  usual  schedules  of  dividends  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Government  pay* 
agents  at  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
£tltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  letter  referring  to  this  subject,  (January  1,  1854.)  it  was 
estimated  that  stock  of  the  United  States  was  held  by  foreigners  to  the  amount  of 
$24,000,000,  which  has  been  reduced  by  redemption  and  transfers  to  $20,000,000 ; 
requiring,  however,  the  payment  of  $1,200,000  interest  annually. 

Transferable  stock  held  abroad,  (as  per  books) $14,875,487 

Coupon  bonds,  held  abroad,  (estimated) 5,624,568 

$20,000,000 

The  amount  of  public  debt  outstanding  Jan.  1, 1854,  was: —  $54,398,757  62 
Redeemed  siuce  of  the  loans  of  1842, 

1848-6-'7-8,  and  Texan  indemnity,        $7,201,101  47 

Treasury  notes  paid 850  00 

Debt  of  corporate  cities 16,800  00 

7,218,251  47 

Outstanding  this  day $47,180,506  06 

The  total  amount  redeemed  since  the  creation  of  these  several  loans  is  as  follows :•» 

Loan  of  1842 $3,146,465  22 

Loanof  1843 6,976,331  85 

Loan  of  1846 2,865,936  19 

Loanof  1847 11,478,400  00 

Loan  of  1848 8,115,858  20 

Texan  indemnity 52 1,000  00 

Corporate  cities 712,800  00 

$28,311,290  96 

Of  which  there  has  been  redeemed  since  March  4,  1853 : —    $21,948,981  22 

As  soon  as  it  is  presumed  that  all  the  stock  has  been  presented  that  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  your  notice  of  the  20th  May  la.<)t.  a  statement  will  be  prepared  in  thn 
office,  showing  the  amount  saved  to  the  United  States  by  this  operation. 
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There  k  still  ootstaodfog  stock  of  tlie  loan  of  1843  for  $27,900,  |26,600  of  which  is 

Held  bjr  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  of  Newr  York  in  trust  for  the  Suffolk  County 
Bank.   Tbia  stclck  ceased  to  draw  interest  on  the  Ist  day  of  July.  1868. 
1  lure  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
„  F.  BIGUER,  Register. 

Dou.  Jixts  GuTHRiB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  the  United  States'  Stock  outstanding 
^  which  interest  is  payable,  on  the  loans  of  1842-'46-'47-'48,  and  Texan  indemnity,, 
the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  let  of  July,  1854,  and  also  the  amount  of  old 
funded  ami  unfunded  debt,  treasury  notes,  and  debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Culambia  outstanding  July  1st,  1864. 

I'Oan.  PerceDt  Principal.  Interest. 

1842 6  $4,110,718  86  $123,821  40 

1846 , 6  2,767,616  26  83,028  40 

1847 6  17,039,600  00  611,188  00 

1848 6  6,634,641  80  169,036  26 

Total  transferable  stock $29,662,468  42        $886,674  06 

Coopoo  bonds,  1842,  6  percent 1,195,000  00  86,860  00 

Coupon  bonds,  1848,  6  per  cent 7,362,000  00  220,860  00 

CoQpoo  bonds,  Texan,  6  per  cent 4,484,000  00  1 12,100  00 

$42,693,468  42     11,256,884  06 

Add  loan  of  1 843  outstanding 27,900  00 

Texan  indemnity  not  issued 6,000,000  00 

Old  funded  and  unfunded  debt 1 14,1 18  64 

Treasury  notes  outstanding 11 3,26 1  64 

Debt  of  corporate  cities 7,200  00 

$47,865,948  60 

Deduct  the  amount  of  stock  redeemed  and 
inclnded  in  the  above,  upon  which  in- 
terest was  not  paid  at  the  treasury. . . .  676,442  65 

Am'Dt  outstanding,  per  weekly  statement,   $47,180  ,06  06 


STOCK  EXCHANGE  DEFALCATIONS  IN  PARIS. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  deficits  of  the  Bourse  within  a  short  period,  by 
r^Mters,  amount  to  five  millions  of  francs.  The  ascertained  amount  at  this  moment 
^5,600,000,  but  it  is  believed  that  another  million  may  be  reckoned  upon.     Four  of 

^defaulters  have  committed  suicide.    One  of  them,  M.  St.  G n,  was  a  person  in 

^^igb  social  position.  He  had,  it  is  said,  60,000  francs  a  year  independently  of  the 
'^ooe  of  his  wife,  and  all  this  is  said  to  have  been  lost  in  stock  exchange  specula- 
"oni,aod  in  endeavoring  to  recover  himself  he  became  a  defaulter  to  a  very  large 

*^Otint.    Mr.  C ,  another  of  the  persons  who  destroyed  themselves,  has  left  an 

^''wnious  deficit^  and  a  wealthy  house,  whose  power  of  attorney  he  hold  for  some 
^tracts  with  the  government,  are  threatened  with  proceedings,  as  it  is  attempted  to 
9Q0W  that  thf y  were  parties  to  his  stock  exchange  transactions.      It  is  believed,  how- 
^^^,  that  the  matters  will  be  referred  io  a  Syndicate  of  the  agenn  de  change.     It  was 
^(ported  that  a  lady,  the  widow  of  a  public  man  who  died  very  rich,  had  committed 
'oicide  in  consequence  of  losses  at  the  Bourse.    This,  however,  proves  to  be  incorrect. 
Tbe  lady  in  question,  who  was  little  over  forty  vears  of  age,  and  had  a  fortune  of 
ISO.OOO  francs  a  year,  never  engaged  in  any  kind  of  speculation.    She  threw  hersdf 
^rom  the  window  of  her  bed- room,  in  an  attack  of  sudden  insanity,  arising  from  a  le- 
turn  of  a  complaint  which  had  more  than  once  affected  the  brain,  and  was  killed  on 
tbe  spot    The  very  hope  of  peace  resting  upon  such  slender  grounds,  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  disasters.    Speculators  wIk>  had  lost  greatly  are  now  endeavoring  to 
retrieve  themselves  by  going  in  for  a  rise.    If  the  next  news  from  St.  Petersburg 
should  be  unfavorable,  there  will  be  a  fall  which  will  involve  them  in  utter  ruin. 
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COST  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  GAS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  iDteresling  report  by  the  CiDcinnati  Gas  Co.,  shows  the  price  at  which  gas  is  sup- 
plied by  the  coni panics  of  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States.  From  this 
summary  it  would  appear  that  at  Pittsburgli  and  Philadelphia  gas  is  furnished  much 
cheaper  than  at  other  places.  We  enumerate  here  the  price  of  gas  at  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent towns,  with  the  length  of  street  mains,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  an- 
nually : — 


Cities.  Price  per 

.  J,UUU  leeL 

Philadelphia f  I  90 


Pittsburgh 

Boston   

Evan-'ville.  Ind 

New  York.  (Manhattan  Co.) 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Whet^ling,  Va ^.. 

Pmvidence,  R.  I.. 

Wilmington.  Del 

Briltimore,  Md 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland   

Columbus 

IntiidUHpuli:*,  Ind 

New  Albany 

Zanesville.  Ohio 

Madison,  Ind 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Cl»icag«»,  III 

R.»chester,  N.  Y 

HiirtHini,  Conn 

Wttsihington,  D.  C 

Lancaster,  Pa    

Lexington,  Ky 

Na^hvdle.  Tenn 

Day  ton,  Ohio 

New  Havi^n,  Conn 

Memphi."*,  T^-nn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Troy 

Albany 

Mobile,  Ala 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Auburu,  N.  Y 


1  90 

2  50 

3  00 
3  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
3  60 
8  50 
8  50 
8  50 
S  50 
8  50 
8  50 
8  50 
8  80 
8  80 


T^ength  of 
streei  mains. 

120  miles. 
14 1    " 
50 

8^ 
170 
84i 


«( 


(I 


u 


«t 


Thousands  of  cable 

feet  sold  per 

anuum. 

250.000 

83.447 

135,000 

2,160 

800,000 

48,000 


(t 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
7 


OU 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
(lO 
00 
50 
(•0 
00 


20 

(1 

27,722 

8i 

(( 

8.080 

40 

(« 

66,946 

80 

tt 

7 

u 

16.000 

5 

u 

8.117 

8 

ft 

2.880 

4,000  feet. 

2.000 

19  000 

u 

1,260 

20.000 

u 

6,000 

65  miles. 

80.000 

18 

«( 

18.000 

11 

t( 

16,000 

3 

t( 

7.660 

18 

t( 

17,000 

6 

4. 

4.600 

20,500  feet. 

8,819 

5 

(1 

8.000 

6 

1* 

4.600 

13 

M 

10,800 

8 

t< 

4 

« 

9 

M 

10,000 

10 

*l 

20,000 

. . 

(( 

2 
2 


tt 


8,400 
8,500 


At  New  York  there  is  another  company,  fo  that  the  whole  quantity  con-umed  it 
not  bhowrn  by  the  above  table.  At  Pilt^bu^gh  and  St.  Louis  coal  i^  worth  about  7  * 
10  cents  per  bui-hel,  Cincinnai  10  u  15  Cfnti^,  wiih  a  tendency,  at  all  the  places  enu- 
merated, to  a  rise  in  the  market  pr  ce.  At  Pitl^bulgh,  Pa.;  Madison,  Ind.;  and  WLeel- 
ing,  Va.,  the  gns  works  are  owned  in  part  by  the  cities;  at  Philadelphia  they  are 
owned  eniinly  by  the  ciry. 

The  intorniiiti'in  contained  in  the  above  t<i\)le  was  elicited  by  certain  circulars  or  in* 
quiries  instituted  by  the  Cincinnati  G.is  Co.,  in  order  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  tlie 
street  limps  per  ar>nun).  A  dispute  an>he  between  the  city  authotities  and  the  gas 
company  :i8  to  the  proper  charge  for  each  Ump.  The  former  decided  that  ^17  60  was 
C'nou<cl)  for  each  lamp,  and  passed  an  ordinance  to  pay  that  sum  and  no  more.  The 
compiny  de>:iineJ  this  sum,  an<i  said  that  %\\\  50  w.is  as  little  as  could  be  accepted 
AS  remuneration.  At  one  lirne  the  street  lights  were  extinguished,  or  the.  gas  shut  off, 
for  several  nights  in  8uccession.  It  appears  that  I  he  <  barge  per  annum  for  each  street 
lamp  in  Cincnuiati  ntiwi.sfltt;  InHianapMlin  $'iO ;  Lexington,  K  v.,  Rochepter,  N.  Y., 
Columl)US,  O,  Philadelphia,  Wlieeling,  ^JO;  Baltimore  $22  50;  New  Yoikf^ld;  SU 
Loui.H  ^25.  At,  New  York  the  Compiiiy  repre-eut  that  they  lose  money  at  the  price 
•tipuLittiJ;  at  Kiichester  it  ulTards  no  profit.    At  other  places  the  price  charged  U  per 
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feotmodi  ooder  the  priea  charged  to  iadmdaals.  Foriostance:  Gle^elaod  |1  76, 
Brookljn  $2,  Evanaville  $1  50,  Memphis  $2,  New  Haven,  Troy,  Chicago,  Hartford 
12  50,  Aabora  |6  per  1,000  cubic  feet  At  Providence  and  Boston  1  cent  per  hour, 
lofione  places,  New  Albany,  Lexington,  St.  Louis,  <fec.,the  lamps  are  supplied  and 
'l^io order  by  the  gas  companies;  elsewhere  this  expense  is  borne  by  the  city  au- 
nties. At  Loui3ville,  also,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  proper  charge  for  the  Lamp, 
•od  the  matter  was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  $20  was  finally  awarded,  and  the 
*^pany  probably  loae  money  at  this  price. 

DIFIDEffDS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS  IN  1854. 

^egive  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  dividends  of  the  New  York  city  banks. 
«)r  Jtouary  and  July,  1854,  with  the  amount  of  capital  of  each.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
Pelade  the  dividends  of  the  banks  that  pay  in  August  or  any  other  month : — 

^k  of  America 7 

«*nk  of  Commerce 

«tnk  of  New  York 

5*nk  of  North  America 

catcher*'  ttmd  Drorers' 

Ceatral 

Chemical 

^tioeotaL 

fiast  River 

Empire  City  ..•• .• 

Orocefs*. 

^v'ing. 

Koickerbodcer 


»ver 

{aUad  City  Bank.., 
Market 


^^refaante'  Exduuige. 

Metropolitan 

JJ*ssaa 

^orth  River.. 

2^^^  York  Dry  Dock 

^«v  York  Exchange  Bank. 


^^cific  . 
>ple*8 


Dividend. 

Amount . 

Cspital. 

Jan.  1854. 

July  »54. 

July  1654. 

12.000,000 

4 

4 

180,000 

5,000,000 

4 

4 

200,000 

1,600,000 

4 

4 

60,000 

1,000,000 

3i 

Si 

35,000 

«00,000 

5 

5 

80.000 

800,000 

H 

H 

10,500 

300,000 

6 

6 

18,000 

1,500,000 

4 

4 

60,000 

413,050 

4 

Si 

14,460 

308,000 

H 

Si 

10,780  • 

800,000 

H 

Si 

10,500 

300,000 

H 

Si 

10,500 

400.000 

H 

Si 

14,000 

1,000,000 

• 

Si 

35,000 

200.000 

• 

4 

8,000 

660,000 

4 

4 

26,000 

1,000,000 

5 

5 

50,000 

1,235.000 

4 

4 

49.400 

2,000.000 

4 

4 

80,000 

500,000 

4 

4 

20,000 

655,000 

5 

5 

32,750  ' 

200,000 

4 

4 

8,000 

180,000 

4 

4 

5,200 

1,000,000 

3* 

Si 

35,000 

422,700 

4 

4 

17,908 

412,500  . 

8^ 

Si 

14,437 

1,200,000 

♦15 

♦7 

84,000 

600,000 

4i 

5 

25,000 

400,000 

t8 

ts 

30,000 

veoth  WanL 

leo's 

SYNOPSIS  OF  AN  ACT  REGULATING  BANR3  IN  CONNECTIClTr. 

^^  Ad  Act  was  passed  at  the  last  Session  ^1854,)  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  pro- 
^biting  any  Bank  or  Banking  Association  in  that  State,  after  the  first  of  October  next, 
^^tim  paying  more  thjin  four  per  cent  interest  on  deposits,  or  for  the  loan  of  money 
V>rrowed  m  that  State.    Also  from  receiving  moie  than  six  per  cent  according  to 
Howlet^s  Intermt  Tal^es.    Also  prohibitidg  loans  and  discounts  out  of  the  State,  of 
^y  Connectieat  Bank,  from  exceeding  one-rourth  of  its  capital  actually  paid  in  and 
^ieposits.    Also  firom  lending  its  bills  to  any  other  bank,  m  or  out  of  the  State,  for 
circQlatioo,  ander  an  understanding  or  agreement  to  keep  them  in  circulation  for  a 
ipedfted  period,  or  redeem  them  if  returned  for  a  specified  period,  or  redeem  them  if 
Ktamed  within  that  period.    Existing  contracts  not  to  be  affected  by  this  provision. 
Penalty  for  breach  of  either  of  these  provisions,  $500  for  each  offence.    These  provis- 
ions applv  to  all  incorporated  Banks  and  Banking  Associations  formed  under  the  free 
banking  law ;  bat  not  to  Savings  Banks,  or  Savings  Banks  and  Building  Associations  ^ 

*  lododing  sarplos  dividends  at  exptration  of  charter.        t  Per  shore  of  $40,  or  7|  per  cent. 
VOL.   XXXI. — NO.   II.  15        * 
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THE  nHASCKS  OF  1U88IA. 

The  Parii  Moniieur  puVlUhes  the  following  article  oo  Ruseian  Onance: — 

AooordiiH(  to  the  last  official  docaments  puMisbetl  in  Ru<«9ia.  the  geaeral  total  oT  tibi 
h<mie  aiui  foreign  debt  of  that  empire  anBounted  on  the  I  at  of  Jaouwy,  IMS,  to  Ml 
miUioDs  of  silver  rtmbles,  (1,6m  millions  of  francs,)  namely  >^ 

Quota  of  Ru^aiA  in  the  old  Dutch  Loan siWer  roubles  98,100,000 

Second  Dutch  Loan 24.04^,000 

Home  DeblaferwM )10,8»1,H5& 

Per)>etual  Home  Hud  Foreigu  Rentes t23.8iSI,476 

Other  sundry  debU 6,t!8i»,o6o 

>t7,167,Ml 

RuMiia  has  also  at  her  charge  other  obligatioos,  tiz  : — 

1.  The  reiiuburneroeut  of  whHt  are  called  credit  uote»,  payable  on  pre^entatirai,  cir* 
culating  without  inierei»t,  guarHniied  by  the  reperve  of  precious  metals  deposited  Mi 
the  fortress  of  St.  I'etert>burgh,  ainl  may  be  c«>iisi':ered  as  a  kind  of  paper  niuuey. 

2  The  reimbursement  of  what  are  called  neries  bills,  h«9tte<i  succesbHrely  acoordiof^ 
to  the  necevHiUes  of  the  Treasury,  payable  at  eight  years'  date,  and  producing  duriqg 
that  intervul  an  interest  of  4|  per  cent. 

H,  The  guaranty  given  by  the  government  to  all  estab)i«hmenti  €#  public  credit, 
such  as  the  Lniiblirds  of  Moi>ci>w  and  St.  Petert4buri(,the  JL^tan  Banks  and  C«»Piiacfrial 
Banks  of  Su  Peter^burg,  Moscow,  Uiga,  Odessa,  Kharkhoif,  and  other  places^  a  guar 
anty  which  estsiblidhes  a  complete  joint  respoovibility  between  the  credit  o#  tbuct 
estubiishmf  nts  and  that  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  sum  up  the  financial  sitnation  as  far  aa  regsrds  the  three  categories  of 
oblig.it  i<Nis  in  questiiMi,  we  will  nieiitiiHi — Ut.  That  on  the  first  of  January  last  yew; 
the  cre<iit  bilUin  circulation  amounteil  to  811  millions  t>f  nilver  roubles,  guarantied  by 
a  metallic  ret^erve  of  146  millious  of  sdver  roubles.  2.  Thai  the  series  of  bilhi  fumed 
at  the  same  date  a  t<»tal  of  &7  milli^m**  of  silver  roubles.  8.  Tliat  the  dep«)sits  roulideil 
to  the  difiereiit  ei«tabliohmeiits  of  public  credit  amounted  altogether  t»  806  iuiIBmm  qI 
roubles,  the  reimlnirsemeitt  of  which  may  be  demanded  at  any  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  (he  bud^^et  «»f  rect  tpts  is  ei^timated  in  Ru^sia  at  200  milliona  ol 
roubtef',  the  haif  of  which  is  furnibbed  by  ihe  cu^ttoms  duties  and  the  nK»oo|H*ly  of  tkt 
brandy  manufacture. 

On  the  most  moderate  calculation,  the  deficit  in  these  two  branches  of  the  reveooe, 
cauhod  by  existing  circum«<tances,  will  amount  to  frt>  ndlli*ins  of  roubles,  li  is  there 
iiire  with  a  revenue  reduced  to  16n  millions  of  roubles,  that  the  RoM^ina  treaaory  ii 
compelled  t<»  meet  its  expenses,  nerescaiiiy  increased  by  the  state  of  war.  Commerce^ 
agriculture,  and  manuiacturen,  are  now  sutlerin^  in  RuM>iu,  us  well  from  the  dificultj 
ot  exp«>riiiig,  both  by  hea  and  land,  as  ftom  the  relu^al  of  foreign  merchants  to  grntil 
the  lacilities  for  pa}  nient  Vk  hich  lliey  have  hitherto  given.  1  his  must  have  for  effect  to 
multiply  the  calls  tai  tlie  public  establiHhnieiits  for  the  reimbursement  of  depusita.  II 
the  ciedit  of  the  State  and  ot  th«i(>e  et>tabli»hineuts  has  not  }et  been  directly  attaelmd, 
it  is  only  a  qiiehtion  of  time.  The  day  on  which  the  State  thuW  reat^e  to  exrhangn  iti 
))aper  agaiiii>t  the  preci<ius  metals  will  be  the  sigiial  f<ir  a  tremendous  crisis;  aad  il 
the  war  vbuiild  be  prolonged,  this  is  a  fact  which  must  inevitably  take  place. 

CURREKCT  OF  SWITZERUSP. 

TsKAsvsv  DKrASTMiaTf  Jane  8,  I8SI. 

OflUcial  information  having  been  received  at  this  Department  that  the  gnvemnieiA 
of  ^wltat'rland  hav»)  ad<tpte<l  the  franc  of  France  as  the  stsmlard  value  of  the  SwiN 
**  franc  fedend,**  «quivahni  (o  18  tt  lU  cents  muiey  t»f  the  United  Spates;  the  eonaolar 
ceitiHcate  ot  value  in  the  Uniud  Stales  cuireiify,  heretofiire  lequired  to  »BVt»iccaiif 
Swins  g*o«ls,  wh  n  the  same  aie  made  out  in  the  franc  federal,  uill  in  futme  be  dii- 
peiiM'd  with— iheamtiuiitH  ofhurh  invoices  ti»  le  reduced  at  the  ruMom-honse  into  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  by  the  same  rule  as  at  present  applied  to  invoiree  fntt 
FrarM*e,  made  (Hit  in  the  French  franc;  providec',  however,  that  the  saiil  iuviHcee  be 
aceompiinird  by  a  certificate  of  the  Ameiiraii  conMil,^li(»wing  that  the  above  oientiufr 
€'d  friui.dard  of  value  of  the  Iraiic  in  Swiizerlund  remains  un*  hanged ;  and  by  the  CIM* 
tomary  certificate  lor  the  authenticatiou  ot  the  itivon  e  ntt-t  of  the  giaids. 

JAML8  GUTUUIE,  Ikcjcury  el  Ue  TreauMy. 
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A  CiUFOUIIA  ULHUra  HOUSfi. 

^Qt  few  persons  are  aware  of  Uie  enormous  amount  of  busineM  transacted  by  the 
^^Hoot  iMokiag  houses  in  San  Pranci««o.  Millions  of  dollHrs  are  liaudled  by  them 
▼««kly,  and  the  deposits  are  euonnous,  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  community 
ui  the  world. 

In  order  to  giire  a  proper  view  of  the  immense  business  done,  the  San  Fran* 
Cisoo  CNMRercta/  Adetrti»er  succeeded  in  procuring  a  complete  statement  of  the  ^hip- 
Bents  of  specie  of  a  single  house,  made  during  the  past  year.  The  huuse  referred  to 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Page,  Bacon  A  Cti,  one  of  the  hesviest  in  that  city.  Jt  iliustrafea 
tbe  wsy  of  doing  bobiness  in  that  city,  and  will  interest  the  readers  of  the  IlcrchaftU 
Mag4time, 


Jnoe    1,1863 11,000.000 


-  16. 
%    1. 

Aug.  I. 

-  16, 
&pi  I. 

-  W. 
On    1. 

"  w. 

Hot.  I. 

"    15, 

Dec.   I. 


820.1  mjO 

6UU  04  0 

81'i.lMH) 

80«.0OO 

848.0(10 

^OS.tKMi 

»4»».000 

1.001.00(1 

l,tK)8.0(K) 

1,200,<HIU 

l,060.tMM» 

V04,UU0 


Dec. 

M 


7 

16 

.Ian.    1.1854 
"     16 

1 

15 

1 

16 

1 

16 

1 

16 


Feb. 

M 

Mar. 

w 

Apr. 
»< 

May 


9188,000 
705.tKM) 
'76a,ot»0 
68tf.0<>0 
8IK(KK) 
814.000 
681,000 
64!»,000 
1HI8.000 
868.mK) 
1,(H»U,000 
1,0I-\U00 


Total $20,7  :f  2,000 


BASKS  OF  ILUNOIS. 

There  are  twenty-nine  banks  in  II1iiK>i8  based  upon  public  stock  securities.  The 
^Ution  of  these  (jauks  on  the  first  of  June  amounted  to  f  2.288,6*26,  and  the  specie 
tnhaiid  Co  #665,161.  The  amount  of  public  stt»ck  securities  as  rec«:ivtd  by  the  audi- 
^ia  $2,496,741.  Ten  <»f  the  banks  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  For  a  luore  detailed 
itttemcot  c>f  the  condition  of  theee  banks  the  reader  Is  referred  to  tlie  MerchanU  Mag- 
«iNi«  fur  July,  1864,  page  94. 

The  commisfittners  have  carefully  inspected  the  stocks  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
^ Slate  by  the  several  banking  associations,  and  we  insert  below  a  correct  table  of 
^  kinds  and  amounts : — 


Vitginia  State  B  ^nds  at  par 

QswiKiii  State  Btiudri  at  par 

ItitiiHiri  Statu  B<»nds  at  par 

Ohio  Sute  B<Nid><>  at  p.ir 

^i!ioi«i-in  State  B<inds  at  par. .  1 

Gslifuruia  Sute  BtMidn  ai  »4c 

Keotocky  State  B«nm1s  at  p^r 

lUiouirf  yqiiidati<Ni  B<Nidt*  at  80c  

Illinuirt  A  Michigan  Canal  Bond(«  at  45  a  50c 

Ulinuis  A  Michi:(an  Cniml  Ititereft  OfrtiHcatett  at  from  24  to  40c  . . 

Ulinnis  New  Intfrual  IniproTemt* nt  Botidi*  at  50c 

Illinois  New  Internal  Iai(>rovemeut  interest  Certificates  at  38  a  48c 
Slate  Boiidd  at  par 


$861,500  00 

bO.OOU  00 

847.000  00- 

5,000  00- 

KMKtO  00- 

98.500  00 

in.(HM)  00 

12  (K)0  00- 

'  8»9  216  00 

7«».«06  74 

4U.7H7  2» 

258.892  98 

25,000  00- 


PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORIVIA  FROM  1848  TO  1853. 


1818. 
1849. 
1860. 


$58  902 

6,196.678 

48,241,168 


1651, 
1W52, 
1868 


$84 .434,866 
80  150.000 
99,864,768 
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BUSIITBSS  AT  THE  CLEARTlfO  HOUSE  Iff  HEW  YORK. 

We  publish  the  following  table  merely  to  show  the  amouot  of  clearings  at  Ui 
tablishment  siDce  it  went  ioto  operation,  to  July  10th,  1864 : — 


BUSINESS  AT  THK  CLEABING   BOUSE. 


Nov. 


li 


-Week  ending.  Total  clearings. 

Oct.  17 ^129,799,053 

"  24 117,871,196 

81 105,636,644 

7 116,666,121 

14 109,881,644 

21 119,896,451 

28 99,488,806 

Dec    6 116,880,809 

"    12 109,427,903 

"    19 114,828.868 

"    27 107,297.118 

Jan.     8 98,220,192 

"      9 105,860,626 

16 107,281,485 

21 106,655,680 

28 101,004,929 

6 118,898,887 

18 108,250,076 

20 111,418,266 

27 109,970,248 

TotaL 


u 


M 


Feb. 


II 


M 


U 


Balances  pd. 

♦7,139,291 
6,201,057 
6,056,926 
6,729,672 
6,672,923 
6,418,144 
6,636,838 
6,455,147 
6,087,706 
6,884,988 
6,940,820 
6,150,091 
6,889,200 
6,844,895 
4.982,286 
4,786,968 
6,164,177 
6,748,860 
6,736,676 
6,6ia,883 


Week  ending. 
Mar.    6 

•*    18 

•*    20 

"    26 

Apr.    8 

"    10 

"    17 

"    24 

May    1   

*<      ft 

"    16 

"    22 

*•    29   

June    6 

"    12 

"    19 

«*    26 

July     8 


10, 


Total  clearings. 
121,919.296 
116,626,688 
124,922,128 
114.261,026 
117.697,877 
127.758,670 
128,572,764 
120,481,608 
116,698,943 
189,881,546 
181,946,716 
124,744,861 
128,068,448 
126.659.274 
128,743,765 
124,296.161 
117,960,617 
117,662,384 
107,488,584 


4,520,047,921  227J57 


THE  UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint,  located  in  San  Francisco,  opened  for  depo 
the  first  of  April,  1864.  The  San  Francisco  Price  Current  examines  the  snbji 
the  mint,  the  country  which  produces  the  gold,  and  speculates  after  this  manner 
its  influence  at  home  and  abroad,  present  and  remote : — 

In  1848,  a  long  time  ago  for  California,  the  few  of  us  who  were  in  San  Fm 
found  Collector  Harrison  the  guardian  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  old  adobe  en 
house  on  the  plaz.i.  Gold  dust  passed  in  trade  at  $16  per  ounce,  which  was  the 
previously  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  while  at  the  same  tin 
market  value  for  it,  m  exchange  for  coin,  nnged  from  f  10  to  $12  per  ounce.  T 
cumulation  of  public  money  in  the  collector's  bands  actuall;^  gave  him  serioue  n 
ness;  it  was  all  in  coin,  for  he  did  not  deem  himself  authorized  to  receive  gold 
and  had  previously  sold  at  auction  the  amount  accumulated  on  his  hands  as  de 
for  duties,  at  about  $1 1  60  per  ounce.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  had  no 
Taults  then. 

The  assay  office  and  coinage  of  Messrs.  Moffat  k  Co.  worked  some  change 
when  th<)6e  gentlemen  commenced  operations  under  their  contract  with  govemnii 
assay  bars  and  issue  ingots  of  the  denomination  of  $50,  trading  in  gold  dust  aai 
a  specific  sliape,  inasmuch  as  we  had  a  basis  fur  our  operations.  Various  priTali 
have  been  isi^ued  during  the  past  four  years,  some  uf  which  have  been  prodoeti 
good — some  have  worked  pecuniary  loss  to  the  community. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Curtis.  Perrr  dk  Ward,  (the  so 
era  of  Messrs.  Moffatt  <&  Co.,)  efforts  were  made  to  procure  the  erection  of  boil 
here,  planned  for  an  extensive  mint  The  government  were  fortunate  enou^ 
ever,  to  ct>rrect  this,  and  to  make  instead  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Curtis/IV 
Ward,  by  which  the  latter  turned  over  to  them  their  building  and  machinery 
sufficiently  «»nlarged  to  meet  our  wants,  by  which  we  probably  have  a  mint  two 
sooner  than  if  it  bad  been  concluded  to  erect  one.  It  must  be  remembered  till 
first  appr(>(>riation  limited  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  to  an  amount 
too  small  to  erect  a  building  according  to  the  plhns  pri>posed,  and  supply  tfie 
with  the  requisite  machinery.    Another  apprc>priatii:»n  would  have  been 
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DOiaJuQ^^  aod  as  this  want  would  ha^e  had  to  coma  before  the  present  OoM^ess,  we 
^^^y  consider  onrselves  truly  fortunate  in  having  escaped  the  cbanceo  of  defeat  which 
''^^j^ht  have  ensued  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  govern* 

"Fbe  stamping  of  bars  is  likely  to  make  some  difficulty,  as  it  is  questionable  whether  ■ 
^ia  branch  mint  has  the  right  to  stamp  and  issue  any  but  refined  bars.  The  officers 
consider  that  they  are  acting  properly  in  so  doing,  but  as  it  is  not  permitted  at  the 
chiller  mints,  we  presume  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  not  make  any  exception 
in  favor  of  the  one  located  here,  although  to  make  it  fully  useful  such  permission  should 
be  extended. 

The  establishment  of  the  branch  mint  among  us  will  be  advantageous  to  the  com- 
mnnity  generally,  not  specially  and  particularly  to  the  miners.    This  clacs  has  for  a 
long  time  past  been  receiving  quite  the  value  of  their  dust,  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
State  more  than  its  fair  value  per  ounce ;  this  last,  because  certain  shippers  prefer  the 
diaoces  of  shipping  dust,  to  tne  certainty  of  sood  bills  of  exchange.    The  stability 
which  a  fixed  standard  will  give  us,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  experience ;  all  de- 
scriptions of  money  operations  must  be  by  it  greatly  facilitated.    It  is  true  we  must 
not  be  too  sanguine,  for  some  chancres  may  yet  take  place  in  the  mint  itself;  but  after 
tome  consideration  we  think  ourselves  that  the  only  one  likely  to  be  made  is  the  alter- 
ation in  the  per  centage  charged  for  coinage.    We'have  no  idea  that  such  perfect  and 
U&atiful  machinery  will  or  can  break  down,  but  the  law  which  gave  us  this  mint  con- 
tains a  clause  by  which  the  charges  for  coinage  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  actual  cost 
of  the  same.    The  charge  has  been  fixed  here  at  1.1  per  cent.    On  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  would  be  the  result  t 
what  the  disarrangement  of  our  financial  matters,  should  this  charge  be  found  to  be  in- 
adequate? 

We  consider  it  quite  certain  that  an  increased  rate  would  be  established  should 
«ich  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  with  the  law  plain  in  view,  no  officer  could  ask  govem- 
meat  to  make  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  this  mint.  We  much  prefer,  however,  to 
we  its  workings  a  while  yet ;  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  progress  of  operations, 
a  redaction  may  ultimately  be  made  to  Philadelphia  rates  of  about  •}  per  cent 

Depositors  at  the  mint  are  allowed  the  value  of  what  silver  may  be  contained  in 
tiieir  deposits  of  dust,  when  the  same  amounts  to  five  dollars ;  and  in  this  connection 
Jt  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  probably  a  sufficiency  of  silver  in  Cal- 
ifornia gold  to  supply  this  State  with  all  the  silver  coinage  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  change. 

UABIUTY  OF  STOCKHOLDERS  IN  INCORPORATED  COMPANIES  IN  OHIO. 

The  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  its  last  session,  (April  Hth,  1854,) 
^Bacted  the  following  important  provision,  viz. : — 

All  ftockholders  of  any  railroad,  turnpike,  or  plank  road,  magnetic  telegraph,  or 
bridge  company,  or  any  joint-stock  company  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
(Ull  be  decQied  and  held  liable  to  an  amount  equal  to  their  stock  subscribed  in  addi- 
tioo  to  said  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  creditors  of  Fuch  company,  and  the 
tnatees  or  directors  of  every  society  or  association  incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  sixty-sixth  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  ana  held  individually  liable  for 
all  debts  contracted  by  them  for  their  respective  societies  or  associations. 

This  provision  is  an  amendment  to  section  78  of  an  "  act  to  provide  for  the  creation 
and  regulation  of  incorporated  companies  in  the  State  of  Ohio,"  passed  May  1st,  1852, 
aod  to  repeal  the  act  amendatory  thereto,  passed  March  11th,  1853. 
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Capital $58,422,652 

Net  circulation. 1 8,080,9 25 

Deposits. 1 8,684.302 

Profits 5,080,932 


Total. 


95,218,811 


Notes,  bills  of  exchange,  <fcc.      $90,597.86& 

Specie 8,651,098 

Real  Estate. 1,069,852 


Total. 


95,218,811 


..& 
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FUiefl  RATIOHAL  BEBT. 

In  Januarj,  1854,  according  to  the  Pana  curre!*paodeDt  of  the  Nationoi  ImUl 
gencer,  the  annual  amount  of  interest  piyable  on  the  pnblic  debt  was  372,8 14J(' 
francs.  The  amount  of  rente  or  annual  ioterest,  payable  co  the  pablic  debt,  al  ▼alio 
great  political  epochs,  wa^i  as  follows : — 

In  1789,  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  (Necker*s  rep,)  16l,46'(,000  franca 

In  179:4.  Gaiubon,  in  his  famous  report,  maked  it,  after  divers  importaDt  diuiiuuiioi 
127,801,951  livres  or  francs. 

In  1798.  the  »nnual  interest  or  rente,  amounted  to  174,7 14,951  frane^  ^ 

In  this  year.  (1798,)  a  law  was  pasf>ed  ordering  two  thirds  i>f  the  whole  debt  to  1 
liquidated  by  Umds  payable  to  l)earer.  In  a  short  time  thoee  bunds  were  worl 
only  20  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  The  other  une-third  was  inscribed  in  tl 
Grand  Livre  an  5  per  cent  rente,  leaving  payablo  annually  by  the  State  a  rente  < 
40,216,000  francs.  Under  the  Consulate  and  £mpire  tbi^  was  increased  by  the  add 
tion  of  some  twenty  three  millions  of  rente,  which  made  the  ainnuai  charge  upoa  tl 
State,  1st  April.  IS  1  ^,  an  u  it  t)  tS:M<>7.tS4 1  rVi  i  m. 

llie  fiist  yeiu*  rf  the  Restoration,  burdened  with  the  expenses  of  two  ioTasiQil 
saw  thift  sum  tripled ;  so  that  in  1823  the  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  amoaatc 
to  r95,00O.0O0  of  francs. 

From  1816  to  1823  eight  loans  were  contracted,  amountinac  in  all  to  1^5,938,66 
francs,  of  rente,  6  |>er  1 00,  and  representing  a  cipital  of  1,918.713,330  franco.  Sot 
were  the  charges  imposed  by  the  allies  upiKi  Krai>ce,  in  courteqiience  chiefly  of  tk 
wars  and  spoliations  of  tl>e  empire,  which  was  overthrown  at  Waterloo. 

In  1823,  the  total  capital  repre*^ented  by  the  rente  was  3.185,000.000  of  francs. 

The  Restoration  clf>sed  in  July,  18:i0,  bequeathint^  to  the  State  a  public  debt  < 
which  the  annual  iotere-tt  was  199,417,208  francs.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippi 
from  July.  1830,  to  Fel>ruary,  1848,  the  nutioiMl  debt  umlerweot  notable  augmentatio 
I»uis  Philippe  left  France  burdened  with  annual  rentes  amounting  to  240,808,66 
francs,  repre^nting  in  capital  a  debt  of  5,20<>,0()0,000  francs. 

Below  IS  the  cortdition  of  the  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  preseel  jem 
(1854.)  arriving,  as  above  stated,  at  the  large  sum  of  annual  rente  or  inf  reet,  < 
872,814,677  francs:— 

New  4^  per  100  rente  (converted  fives) francs  156.066.O18 

Old  4^  per  1 00  rente 895,802 

4  per  nm  rente 2,371  911 

8  per  100  rente 64,495,988 

223,829,418 

Special  loans  for  canals  and  public  works,  interest 8,96O»80O 

Intere<4ton  funds  to  be  paid  back 26,000.000 

Life  debt 45.^79,000 

298,766.718 
Dotation  of  the  sinking  fund 64,545,864 

968,814,577 

THE  SMALL  NOTE  LAW  OF  VIRGLIIA. 

On  tlio  1st  of  June,  1854,  the  small  note  law  of  Virginia  went  into  operation.  Thi 
chief  enactment  of  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  second  section,  as  follows : — 

Ssa  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  every  case  where  a  note  of  a  lem  df 
nomination  th.in  five  d4>lUrs  is  offered  or  issued  as  money,  whether  the  said  note  h 
issued  by  a  bank,  corporation,  or  by  individuals,  the  person,  firm  or  association  o 
pereons,  corporation  or  body  politic,  so  offering  or  issuing  such  iM)te,  shall  pay  a  fini 
often  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  justice,  alderman  of  a  city,  or  court' in  tU 
Commonwealth ;  and  any  person  whose  name  is  signed  on  the  face  of  such  note,  abal 
bo  deemed  an  issuer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

The  fine  may  be  recovered  by  motion  before  a  single  justice  or  alderman 
half  to  go  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  city  treasury. 
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BAIK  TAXAHOH  in  OHO. 

W^e  letn  from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial^  t&<it  a  decii»ion  baa  beeo  made  by  the 
rene  Court,  which  among  other  thing<«  declarea,  that  the  tenth  section  of  the  tax 
'^^  of  April,  18S2,  ii  uncon.^titutionaL    The  section  provides  as  follows : — 

"lo  makiog  op  the  amoant  of  money  and  credits  which  any  person  is  required  to  list 

^^hiiosel^  uf  aay  other  p«rsuo,  oo.npiiny,  or  o»rp  Hracion,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  de- 

<'uet  fn>ai  the  griMS  amount  ot  m<»iiey8  and  credit^  the  amount  of  all  bonafiAe  debts 

*viag  by  such  person,  company,  or  e<>rp»rAti<Hi,  fir  a  consideration  received,  Ac.,  pro- 

?i(Jsa  tliat  Bothifig  in  this  section  sh<ill  be  s»  construed  as  to  apply  to  any  bank,  com- 

ptfliy,  or  corporation,  exercising  banking  powers,  or  privileges.** 

V^e  have  aot  been  abla^to  learn  the  names  of  the  parties  in  the  suit,  nor  the  precise 
Cniu  in  which  the  question  came  before  the  Court. 

IW  efl<9C(  of  thid  decision,  when  carried  into  practice,  will  be,  in  some  degree  to 
«^QaliJE«  the  burdens  of  taxation,  by  applying  to  other  branches  of  business  the  rule 
^ruhibtting  the  deduction  of  dtsbte  friHn  assets,  heretofore  imposed  upon  bankers 
ooly.  It  will  therefore  increase  the  taxes  of  every  business  house  in  the  city,  except 
tMse  of  the  bankers;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  reduce  th(Me  of  the  dealers  in 
Moaey,  b;|^  adding  hirgely  to  the  funtt  upbn  which  taxation  is  imposed,  and  reducing 
the  ratifi  la  a  eorrespondmg  degree. 

TlM  eoasdtotional  provision  with  which  the  tenth  section  aforesaid  was  declared  to 
Mflictk  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  section  of  the  twelfth  article,  and  is  ai  fallows : — 

*  Laws  ehall  be  passed  taxing  by  a  uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits,  investments  in 
iiQBds,  stocks,  joint- stock  companiei,  or  otherwise,  and  also  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
«tf,  aeoording  to  its  true  value  in  money.  ^** 

It  is  difficaU  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  that  will  result  from  this  unexpected 

Md  iaportaat  decree  to  which  the  highest  omrt  in  the  State  has  arrived.    If  a  vast 

tiDouDt  of  property  has  been  improperly  released  from  taxation,  it  has  been  at  the 

npeose  of  laying  a  heavier  burden  up4«  that  which  was  the  subject  of  assessment, 

frixa  which  it  has  the  right  to  be  relieved.    If  bankers  have  been  overtaxed,  as  is  nn- 

4aiibtedly  the  case,  under  the  operation  of  the  rule,  they  have  the  right  to  recover  the 

tnumat  extorted  over  and  above  the  true  rate,  together  with  the  interest,  costs,  and 

penalties,  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.    If  property  con:»titutionally  subject  to 

^tion  has  been  exonerated  from  assessment,  a  que.^tion  will  arise  whether  it  is  not 

■till  titble  to  past  as  well  as  future  burdens.    If  by  the  exclusion  of  a  vast  sum  from 

^  U^t,  a  wrong  ratio  has  been  adopted,  there  is  no  subject  of  taxation  upon  which 

^ertoo  moch  or  too  little  has  not  been  levied,  throwing  open  the  doors  to  an  exten- 

itTs  tici  almost  endless  readjustment 

COMPOUND  IflTTBREST  IIV  AFRICA. 

Some  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  says  our  cotemporary  of  the  Wall  Strtet  J<mmal^ 
•Ithoogh  they  may  have  little  pretentions  to  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  in  general, 
>eea  to  have  a  very  clear  and  comprehen^>ive  idea  of  the  principles  of  compound  in- 
terest This  appears  from  the  facts  stated  in  a  report  or  a  select  committee  in  a 
British  port,  of  the  custom  of  a  tribe  in  the  vicinity.  According  to  the  report  of 
tbix  committee,  if  a  native  should  steal  a  fowl  from  another,  the  owner,  if  he  had 
wttneesee  of  the  facte,  could  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  for  two  or  three  years.  He 
Would  then  institute  an  action  for  damages,  which  are  measured  by  this  curious  stan- 
dard :  it  was  in  the  first  place  calculated  how  many  eggs  these  fowls  would  probably 
iiave  laid  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years — how  many  of  these  would  have  been 
iiatehed,  how  many  of  these  chickens  would  themselves  have  become  parents,  for  the 
psriod  of  time  between  the  commission  of  the  robbery  and  the  conviction  of  the  offen- 
der. For  this  imaginary  wrong  damages  have  been  given  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
the  hoabaodia  and  wtvee,  and  whole  families  sold  to  requite  the  owner  of  the  fowls 
for  hie  loaai  

PRODUCTIOH  0F-60LD  III  AUSTRALIA  FROM  1861  TO  I86S. 

18il.  18Si  18it. 

$6,000,000        $76,800,000        $96,000,000 
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MARYUJID  6UAK0  INSPECTION  UW  FOR  BALTIMORE.. 

We  give  as  follows  the  provisions  of  a  supplement  to  the  Ouano  iDspectioB 
which  was  passed  at  the  receDt  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Marjland,  aod  which  is 
now  in  force : — 

AN    ACT,   XNTITLED   A  SUPPLESIKKT  TO   AN   ACT   BNTrTLED   "  ATf   ACT  TO  FKOTIDE   FOK    THK 
INSPECTION   OF   GUANO   IN  THE   CITT    OF    BALTIMORE/*  PASfiEl>    AT    DKOEICBEE     BXSaiOir, 

1846,  CHAP.  841. 

Whereap,  the  inspection  of  all  articles  should  show  as  nearly  sa  possible  the  qnaKtjT 
of  the  article  inspected ;  and  whereas  the  chief  valuable  constituents  of  guano  are  its 
ammonia  and  phosphate;  therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  guano  landed,  transhipped,  sold,  or  offered  for 
sale,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  shall  be  analyzed,  so  as  to  show  the  per  eentage  of  its 
ammoniacal  and  phosphatrc  compounds ;  and  that  the  quality  thus  ascertained  shall 
be  marked  upon  each  bag,  barrel,  cask,  tierce,  box,  package  or  parcel,  or  upon  any- 
thing containing  the  guano,  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale,  commenciag  with 
the  letter  A,  which  shall  indicate,  in  Peruvian  guano,  that  the  parcel  so  marked  ooo- 
tains  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  of  ammonia ;  the  letter  B  indicating  from 
twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent;  the  letter  G  indicating  from  ten  to  twelve  and 
a  haff  per  cent ;  the  letter  D  indicating  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent ;  a  similftr  table 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  inspector  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  phosphates  oontawed  id 
Mexican  and  Patagonian  gunno :  and  upon  every  other  variety  of  guano  similar  marks, 
indicating  its  quality,  shall  be  used. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  inspectoV  of  guano,  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  cause  these  tables  to  be  published ;  and  shall  also  publish  in  the  agricoltuni 
journals  of  the  State,  and  in  one  or  two  daily  papers  in  Baltimore  city,  the  analyaia 
of  samples  of  each  and  every  cargo,  with  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  tbe  aama 
was  imported. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  inspector  shall  keep  an  office  in  some  conve- 
nient part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  shall  keep  an  analysis  of  every  cargo  or  par- 
cel of  guano  inspected  by  him,  and  shall  enter  or  have  the  same  entered  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  by  himself,  or  some  other  person  having  charge  of 
his  books,  give  to  any  person  desirous  of  purchasing  guano  a  copy  of  the  analyaM  of 
such  cargo  or  parcel  then  in  market  for  sale. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  persons  importing  or  bringing  any  guano  to  amid 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  landed,  or  transhipped,  within  the  limits  of  eaid 
city,  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  inspector,  who  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  inspect 
and  analyze,  wei^h  and  mark  the  same ;  and  if  the  same  be  inspected  in  bulk,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  put  a  mark  upon,  the  analysis  shall  be  marked  upon  the  bfig8,  bar- 
rels,  or  other  packages  the  guano  may  be  placed  in  for  sale,  and  the  inspector 
shall  give  a  certificate  to  the  owner  or  his  agent  of  the  analysis  and  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  such  guano,  with  the  name  of  the  vessel  said  guano  was  imported  in. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  lliat  every  person  or  persons  who  t>hidl  import  or  bring 
into  the  city  of  Baltimore  any  guano,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  landed,  or  trane- 
sliipped  within  said  city,  and  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  have  the  same  inspected  and 
weighed  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  fiv# 
dollars  for  each  bag,  barrel,  box,  cask  or  tierce,  or  other  package,*be  or  they  aball  r»> 
fuse  to  have  inspected  and  weighed,  or  neglect  to  have  inspected  and  weighed ;  tlM 
same  to  be  recovered  by  indictment  in  the  Griminal  Gourt  of  Baltimore — one-half  for 
the  use  of  the  informer  and  the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the  State ;  the  informer  to 
be  a  competent  witness  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  have  any  gnaao 
inspected  and  weighed,  which  is  brought  into  said  city  for  any  of  the  purpoees  afore- 
said, in  bulk,  and  not  contained  in  bags,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  he  or  they  shall 
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Airfeit  and  ftaj,  Ibr  Mdi  ton  of  guano  ■•  brought  in  for  any  of  the  said  purposes, 

tweatj  dulkre,  to  be  recovered  as  aforesaid  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  pitson  shall  sell  any  guano  in  said  city,  in  bags, 
cub,  barrels,  tierces,  or  other  pacicages,  unless  the  same  be  marked  by  the  iospectiNr 
u  herein  proyided ;  nor  shall  any  person  forge  or  counterfeit  the  mark  of  said  in- 
spector, or  put  guano  into  any  bags,  barrels,  or  other  packages  havirg  the  inspector's 
mark  tbereoo,  and  which  have  already  been  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  any  person 
violab'og  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  and  pay  fifty  dollars  for  each 
(jffeoce ;  to  be  collected  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act. 

Sia  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  law  shall  be  construed  literally  as  remedial 
law,  BO  that  all  persons  may  be  made  to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

Sac.  8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  inspector  of  guano  shall,  after  the  pai>sage  of 
this  act,  receive  the  sum  of  thirty  cents  for  each  ton  of  guano  he  shall  inspect  and 
aoaljze,  weigh  and  mark,  from  the  importer  or  consignee. 

Saa  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas- 

LAW  OF  OHIO  ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

We  publish  below  an  authentic  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  and  approved  May  Ist,  1854,  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  alcoholic 
liqaon. 

AH   ACT  TO  PBKVENT  THE  ADOLTEHATION   OF   ALCOHOLIC   LIQUORS. 

1.  Beit  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  if  any  person 
tUll  adulterate  any  spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors,  by  mixing  the  same  with  any  sub- 
ataooe  of  whatever  kind,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  if  any  person  shall  sell  or 
offer  to  sell  any  spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors  knowing  the  same  to  be  thus  adulterated, 
or  shall  import  into  this  State  any  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  and  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  such  liquors,  knowing  the  same  to  be  adulterated,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell 
aoj  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  not  inspected  as  hereinafter  provided,  he,  she,  or 
tbey  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fioed  io  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
aod  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  the  county  not  more  tl\an  thirty  nor  less  than  ten 
dajB. 

2.  The  probate  judge  in  each  county  in  this  State  shall  appoint  a  competent  chemist 
>a  inspector,  whose  duty  it  ehuU  be  to  inspect  all  alcoholic  liquors  imported  into 
or  iDaou£actured  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  inspector,  unless  the  inspector's  brand 
of  tome  other  county  in  this  State,  which  brand  shall  be  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the 
artiele. 

8.  Said  inspector  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  an  under- 
taking  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  probate,  in  the  penal  sum  of  not  less 
tbao  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  running  to  the  county,  and 
■^1  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

4.  Said  inspector  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  liquors  by  him  inspected, 
Uid  place  his  mark  on  the  casks  or  barrels,  pure,  if  so  found,  if  not,  impure  ;  and  when 
°<  loaU  find  any  adulterated  liquors,  he  shall  give  notice4o  the  prosecuting  attorney 
<^f  the  county,  of  the  person  owning  and  offering  for  sale  such  adulterated  liquors,  who 
^1  forthwith  institute  proceedings  against  such  persons  as  hereinafter  provided  ;  and 
^1  opoQ  said  trial,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
pforiMons  of  this  act,  said  inspector  shall  forthwith  destroy  such  adulterated  liquor, 
oaid  iospectors  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  for  their  services  aforesaid,  two  dol- 
^  per  day,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  he  may  ne> 
(cuarily  be  required  to  travel  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  from  the  owner  of  the  same 
^  the  person  offering  to  sell. 

6.  Any  person  who  shall  put  into  barrel,  cask,  or  other  vessel,  branded  or  marked 
pore  hy  any  inspector  in  this  State,  adulterated  liquors,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  such  li- 
({Qori  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  any  persons  by  the  sale  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
S^ilty  of  an  attempt  to  practice  a  fraud,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  im- 
pnsfloed  in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

8.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  druggists,  phys  - 
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ioiaof,  and  pertoM  engaged  id  (ha  mechaiiieal  arta»  from  »lalteraiiiigb*qiioim  Ibr  medi- 
cal aiiil  luechiuiicjil  purpiMe:*. 

7.  l*ahtecuii«Njd  fir  vuilatlons  of  the  first  se^ion  of  this  act  shall  be  commenced  by 
ioforiuatiun  filed  iu  the  probata  court  of  the  pn)f>er  ciiunty  by  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney thereof;  which  iiifunuatiou  may  be  filed  without  a  previous  examioatioo  before  a 
ma^idtrate,  and  the  proceedings,  after  the  filing  of  the  information,  sbalL  be  the  aame 
as  in  other  criminal  cases  in  the  probate  courL     ' 

REMISSroai  OF  DUTIES  BT  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Orncs  Of  ths  CoMMiisioNBti,  I^oodon,  June  8, 18S4, 

Ar  many  citizens  of  the  United  .States  have  a  claim  a^nst  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  for  the  return  of  dues  improperly  levied,  and  as  the  gmuuds  of  the  claim  and 
the  time  when  it  originated  seem  not  to  be  understood  in  the  (Juited  States,  I  beg  to 
adiJres;!  the  claimants  through  your  piper,  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  them  and  myself. 

Tlieir  cl^iiin  arises  under  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Oom^nerce  between  the 
United  Suited  and  Great  Britain,  C4  included  at  Lond«.Hi,  July  8,  1815.  That  treaty, 
aiuiwig  other  thingis  provides  that  **  no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  bo  imposed 
iu  either  of  the  two  c  luntriei  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  United  States 
or  to  his  Britannic  M.ijesty*s  territories  in  Europe  respectively,  than  such  as  are  paya- 
ble iNi  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country." 

From  the  oonclu^iim  of  this  treaty  Great  Britain  receivinl  on  wo  den  good^  gf^ng  to 
the  United  States  ten  shillings  per  cent  ad  valoretn,  notwithstanding  she  permitted  the 
same  g.MiJs  to  be  exported  to  certain  other  cttuntries  fi\»e  t>f  thii  duty.  This  violatioo 
of  the  tre  ity  was  di-tcovered  by  Mr.  Charles  B^ry,  now  of  Heriton*s  Wharf,  Bermood- 
■ey,  L jodon ;  who.  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  of  the  goods,  remonstrated  against  it, 
and  ill  the  year  1830  the  duty  ceased  to  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  because  the  British 
govrmiuent  then  pat  the  Uuited  States  up»n  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation, 

Mr.  B^irry,  on  tteMalf  of  the  nhippers,  obt  uned  opies  of  the  entries  showing  the  pay- 
ment of  this  duty  for  the  time  indicated,  and  claimed  its  return.  The  claim  was  al- 
lowed from  IB'ZH  to  1880,  and  the  money  paid  over  to  the  shippers;  and  if  the  Amer- 
ican mercliants  have  not  received  their  shares  of  this  money,  it  is  probably  because 
the  shippers  have  been  unable  to  fiuvl  them. 

Tbere  now  remains  a  claim  for  the  return  of  this  duty  from  1815  to  183S,  aod  thb 
claim  is  now  before  the  com-nissioii.  Mr.  B-irry  hiS  preserved  the  evidence  to  estab- 
lish thesH  claims,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

The  custom  bouse  tM>«iks  of  that  periotl  have  been  tlestroyed,  and  he  having  obtained 
the  ptrticulars  t»f  the  entries  when  the  d  leuments  were  in  existence,  the  shippers  bare 
employed  him  to  obtain  the  m  mey  direct  from  the  government;  and  not  having  jet 
reof  iv«d  the  dedsiuD  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  he  now  brings  the  matter  bekire 
the  Commissioners.        Very  respectfully,  your  obodient  servant, 

JOHN  AUOldON  THOMAS,  United  :3Uiss  Afsnt  of  Gtaima. 


THE  GOMMERHAL  TREATY  WITB  JAPAV. 

Tub  Alia  CalifornU  of  the  Uth  June,  1854,  furnishes  the  subjoined  interesting 
informaiioo,  derived  from  Capt.  Adams,  of  the  Sloopof-war  Saratoga,  who  bee 
returned  home  from  Japan,  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  San  Franeisoo,  with 
dispatches  to  this  Government : — 

We  learn  from  Capt  Adams  that  the  treaty  is  not  to  take  efl^ict  till  the  end  of  ooe 
year  from  its  date,  but  that  in  the  meantime  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  two 
p«irts  which  are  to  be  opened  km  the  purpose  of  proeoring  wood,  water,  and  such  sup- 
plies as  the  country  alifords.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  laws  of  Japan  will  be 
rigidly  enforced  again>t  any  trade  before  the  time  «tpecifie<l  in  the  treaty.  The  Ja|»- 
aoese  are  a  people  who  have  a  strict  nrgard  fi>r  the  solemnity  of  laws  and  Ibnns,  and 
they  will  insist  that  the  portion  uf  the  treaty  iu  regard  to  time  be  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
Under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  our  interests  would  be  materially  pnja- 
dioed  by  any  hasty  steps  our  merchants  might  make  to  open  a  trade  in  Advance  of 
the  time,  which  attempts  would  certainly  prove  futile. 

We  leani  tliat  there  is  ooe  important  stipulation  in  the  treafy,  of  which  we  had  not 
been  previ<iusly  advised,  and  which  is  highly  advantageous  to  our  Government.  It  ie 
to  the  effect  that  should  the  Japanese  Qoverament  h^ealter  make  any  treaty  with  or 
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gnat  aaf  pririliget  to  uj  other  power,  the  Uaited  States  sh^ll  enjoj  the  benefite  of 

SQch  «  TnsAty  or  i^aqi,  by  virtue  uf  the  pre^ut  tre«iiy,  aoJ  ^rithjji  the  neceijiity  of 
any  further  Deg^itUtiuiis. 

A  cud  depot  will  be  eatibliBhed  at  3imo  1^  for  the  convenience  of  steamers  ruD- 
Din(f fiom  O^Uromia  to  Ohin.i, and  the  Japdoese agree  ti  supply  whatever  qiintity  of 
cotti  miy  be  required.  Ociier  advantages  are  iMCurtsd  U»  itie  people  uf  the  United 
States,  and  the  pfMpect  is  very  fav<»rable  that  a  uitire  tviu^irehdiiiive  commercial 
treit/  will  be  madd,  when  a  better  aoqu«dutaii  *e  with  the  WAi)t<«  and  the  resourceA  of 
Japjfl  vill  show  in  what  respect  it  will  be  pnititAble  or  alvantai^e'His  to  our  mer- 
^UQtt.  The  JapiooM,  of  all  raokd,  m  loifesteu  dunn^  the  while  course  of  the  ue^i- 
ti:iuaQ9,the  most  frieadly  feelings  toward  the  A'aerieans.  and  a  npirit  of  curio«ity 
appeATs  to  be  rising  among  them,  which  may  io  a  few  yeara  lead  to  familiar  aiid  unre- 
■tnoed  iotercoorse  with  the  re«t  of  the  world . 


THE  DANISH  SOUHD  TOLLS. 

Tlia  WoMkingUm  Unitm^  poblishes  tlie  correBpoodence  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  representative  at  Copenha'^en,  an  i  wiih  the  Govummeot  of  Denmark, 
comoenciog  with  Mr.  ViTebstera  innructiooa  to  Mr.  Jack.^on  of  September  1,  1841, 
op  JO  the  subject  of  the  Daoidh  Sound  tolle,  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  ihe  Pre4* 
d«fnl  The  oorreapondence  is  lengthy,  and  not  very  defiiite  as  f u*  as  the  attainmeot 
of  the  ohjeet  pfnpoMd,  the  abrogation  of  the  tolls,  is  concerned,  though  the  Uoiim  ex- 
presses the  opmiim  that.  **  t>efore  the  term  of  Oeneral  Pierce  expires,  this  government 
will  succeed  m  abrogating  the  S  >und  dues,  river  tolh,  and  transit  dues."  Mr.  Be<lio- 
ger.  repr^eseotative  at  Copenhagen,  states  that  the  Dyiiith  Minister  of  Foreign  Aff<iira 
M  replied  at  tome  length  to  bis  representations  on  the  t*ubject.  He  urged  that  the 
right  to  levy  the  **dues"  had  been  exercised  by  Denmark  since  **  time  iro<n»)morial  ;** 
tlttt  all  other  nations  had  tacitly  assented  to  her  right  to  levy  them ;  that  our  trade  io 
the  Baltic  was  much  less  than  that  of  other  natuMis,  and,  consequently,  we  hofl  the 
le«  cause  of  complaint:  that  Denmark  could  not  exempt  one  nation  from  the  payment 
of  the  tolls  without  exempting  all  others,  which  would  cau<«e  a  ruinous  reduction  in 
the  revenue  of  the  State,  (k*i.  He  finally  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before  his  m  ijes- 
^y"' government  in  oo«mcil,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  to  Mr.  Uedioger  the  opiuioa 
tssi  D«nro.irk  would  never  voluntarily  consent  ti>  remit  the  tolls. 

U  appears  from  the  C(»rrespondence  thjt  the  Sound  toll  levied  upon  our  chief  prod- 
octi,  which  find  a  market  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  B.iltic.  and  beyond  them, 
^ccwdiog  to  the  most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  is  as  follows : — 

Riw  cotton per  hundred  pounds  weight  20    cents. 

Rice :..  11       - 

Paddy  (rice  io  the  husk) 8^     « 

Raw  Tobacco \1\     " 

Whale  Oil per  barrel  6^ 


u 


Consequently  a  cargo  of  two  thousand  bales  of  cotton  pays  a  tax  of  $1 ,720  ;  a  cargo 
^^fat  hundrM  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  $1,400 ;  a  cargo  of  one  thousand  tierces  of  rice, 
vTuu.  In  addition  to  the  toll  on  tonnage,  the  cost  of  pilotage,  for  a  ship  drawing  eigli- 
^  feet  water,  from  Dragon  to  EUioore,  varies,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
^  120  to  tSO. 

CLAIMS  OF  CITfZRllS  OF  UNIT£D  STATES  AGAINST  SPAIN. 

Dbpastmbnt  Of  State,  WAtiiiNOTOif,  July  5tb,  18S4. 

lufnrmatiaa  has  been  received  at  this  Department  that  the  government  f)f  her  Cath- 
^  Majesty  is  disposed  to  consider  the  claims,  with  a  view  t4»  idemoificiitton,  of  nuch 
ptisans  of  the  United  States  as  were  sufferers  in  consequence  of  the  repeal,  on  the  20th 
February,  1845,  of  a  decrc^  issued  by  the  autht)rities  of  Oubi  on  the  7  th  of  October, 
^^4, authi>rizing  the  importation  into  the  ports  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  duty  free,  for 
the  tptoe  of  six  months  from  the  date  thereof,  of  lumber  and  otlier  articles  necessary 
^  building,  and  of  com,  corn  flour,  beaus,  Irish  potatoes,  and  rice. 

TbfMe  who  sustained  losses  by  the  annulling  of  the  said  decree,  are  therefore  re- 
^Qested  b»  forward  to  this  department,  with  as  little  dtlay  as  practicable,  statements 
^ their  losses,  accompanied  by  proper  vtiuchers,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  trans- 
n^iUed  to  the  American  minister  at  Madrid. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


VALUE  OF  FOBEIGfl  AIEBCHINDISE  BXPOBTBD  FBOH  THE  UNITED  I 

Tlic  fotloning  table  eilitbiting  Itie  rulue  of  IbrcigD  nMrchuxliBe  ezpOTtad 
UniltJ  Stales  lo  ench  foitigii  oiuntr;  illitiii^uialiiiig  goods  trtt  of  dotj  ■! 

duty,  Bnil  ■□  Americiin  Ca<i  furelga  veq^^elti,  Ibr  tile  jar  cndiog  JdM  SOtb,  II 
rired  from  tb«  report  of  the  Begiiter  of  the  Tn»Mtaj  :— 

Pna  Pajrlat  !■>  Amo 

oTdutj.  duUea.  Tolal.  leu  thhU. 

RumU. «1,I81  tUS,t«I  tUM^B  (104,911 

PrussU 1,B0«  1,808  

Sweden  wid  Morwa;.. .            1,SS8  11,497  IB.IBB  

BveJith  Weat  Iodic*. ],lllt  1,191  1,191 

DlDuh  WeatlodJe*....           18,708  !1,4eS  41,160  !S.444 

UiuHie  ToWDS £8B,1»3  87fi,M6  610,788  148,618 

HolUnd 19,H3S  196,987  S1S,773  81,680 

Dutch  Eaat  lodiea  ... .         149,800  81,084  180384  180,884 

Dutcli  Weft  Indie* 8.140  16,049  18,789  18,686 

Dutch  OdUoK 186  11,669  17,694  17,496 

Belgium 688,119  869,816  907,496  166,664 

England 961^9  £,£47,416  8,S09.!S4  !,32S,19L 

Seotlaud 164,789  164,139  108,188 

Irelaod 69,111  6S,!7S  !£,47S 

GibraitM G1,S81  16,389  66,670  60,603 

Ualta. 1,146  14,4B£  St,!81  11,311 

British  E*at  Indie*. 4e,7i1  17.816  63.649  63,64) 

British  Wetl  Indies...            6,481  99.660  106,081  44.189 

British  Uondunu 4,898  68,801  83,006  6S,0O6 

British  UuUna 89,600  6,868  88,868  88,111 

C.pu  uf  lioud  How 8,141  3,141  g.088 

EriL  American  Colooiei.        813,088  1.699,986  1,91S,968  469,061 

Otber  British  CoWei 11,069  71.069  64,441 

Oauadk ],1SS,2!1  9,686,866  8,8!»,6S1  S.80O.641 

Australia. 10,881  I!1.387  18H.I74  1SS,114 

France  on  the  Atlantic.      1,169,108  £10,989  1,380,641  1,S6S,S!4 

Fraoce  oa  tlie  Mediler'n          39,008  41.818  70.831  61,460 

French  Wot  Indies.. . .            1,896  £7,84!  86,188  8,163 

Kreodi  Ouiani, 1,104  1,104  1,104 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic .           18,681  1,970  16,661  1S.SB4 

Spain  on  the  Mediterr'n          84,£»7          84,897  84,991 

Cansries 768  !43  1,000  800 

Philippine  Island*. 1,000  1,000  1,000 

CubiL 13«.7eO  881,190  G14.640  609,136 

Other Spaoiab  W.Indies          33.621  81.616  64.148  61,416 

Portugal 18.161  8.891  26.662  2,663 

Madeira. 16,324  £60  16,674  13,016 

Fajal  and  other  Aiores,            1,734  3,718  4.440  4,440 

Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands. .             1,604          1,604  1,604 

133,166  86.061  169,883  169,081 

7.661  17,161  34,818  9.996 

lia. 16,363  13.674  !1,9!S  

TlMMOy 31,368  1,383  22,640  

Austrian  ports 64,329  117,676  171,804  130,916 

Turkey,  l/evsnt,  dtc 10.193  9,188  19,981  19.981 

Hajli 3,3gj  268,338  260,620  229,696 

Ueiico. 9,884  1,019,110  1.029,064  986,363 

CentralRepub.  of  Amer.            2,366  118.318  120,414  116,020 

Hew  Orcnada 4,988  98,141  103,019  98,301 
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VeDczaela. 

Bruil 

Orieotal  Repw  Unijniaj. 
Argeotioe  Republic. . . 

Chili ..!.... 

Peru 

China. 

Africa  g^erally 

S.  America  generally.. . 
S.Seas  and  P.  Ocean  .. 
Saodirich  Islands 


ofdaty. 

142,468 

160,145 

2,453 

228,759 

64,871 

1,915 

489,347 

8,491 

26,194 

4,055 

25,000 


Paying 

To  Amer- 

duties. 

Total. 

ican  Teestfte. 

▼esaelfl. 

$52,200 

194.668 

$74,041 

120,627 

100,109 

260,254 

246,449 

18,805 

9,905 

12,858 

10.921 

1,487 

88,852 

262,611 

261,662 

949 

114.246 

169,117 

163,896 

5,221 

88,846 

40,261 

25,421 

14,840 

85,074 

524,418 

524,418 

61.852 

54,843 

54,779 

64 

866 

27,060 

27,060 

82,504 

86,559 

86,559 

4,406 

29,406 

29,406 

EotiUed  to  drawback.. . 
Not  entitled  to  drawback 
Prom  warehotue. 


Total 6,887,879  11,170,581  17,558,460  12,218,776   5,389,684 


1,808,238   1,803,238   1,770,599     82.639 

6,887,879   1,330,792   7,718,671   5,415,097   2,303,674 
8,036,551   8,036,551   5,033,080   8,003^71 


TiUJB  OF  FOREIGN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  follofring  general  atatement  of  the  value  of  merchaDdise  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, and  manufacture  of  the  foreign  countries  imported  into  the  United  States,  (de- 
ngioatiog  the  value  of  g^oods,  <Scc.,  paying  duty  and  free  of  duty,  and  in  American  and 
foreigD  vessels,)  for  the  year  ending  June  80th,  1858,  is  derived  from  the  report  of 
the  Register  of  the  Treasury : — 

YALUK  OP  MiaOHANDISK  FaOM   XACH  OOUNTST. 

Free  of 

Wbenee  Imported.  duty. 

Russia 124,404 

Proasia 126 

Sweden  and  Norway  .. .  870 

Swedish  West  Indies  . .  4,559 

^iah  West  Indies. ...  21 ,594 

■^anse  Towns 64,488 

Holland 115,227 

^tch  East  Indies 826,675 

^utch  West  Indies  ....  81,619 

I>atch  Ouiana 600 

^Igiam 8,155 

England 2,4 1 1 ,1 67 

Scotland 1,687 

Xretand 2,468 

OibralUr 

tealU 1,960 

^tish  East  Indies 1 14,088 

Cape  of  Gk)od  Hdpe....  1,101 

^ritt«h  Honduras 87,360 

British  Guiana 22.856 

Kew  Zealand 

British  West  Indies 2 1 9,1 24 

British  Amier.  Colonies  .  288,568 

Canada 1,179,682 

Hanover 

Yranee  on  the  Atlantic  .  322,327 

France  on  the  Mediter. .  671 

French  Guiana 7,100 

French  West  Indies. . . .  23,161 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic. .  11,581 

Spain  on  the  Mediter. . .  1,822 

Teneriffe  db  Canaries  . . .  460 


Pay  Inst 

] 

[n  American 

In  foreign 

duties. 

Total. 

Tessels. 

Teaaela. 

11,254,097 

11,278,601 

$1,242,061 

180,440 

47,749 

47,875 

81,687 

16,188 

446.462 

447,332 

182,577 

264,756 

2,317 

6,876 

6,893 

488 

162.903 

184.497 

151,981 

32,566 

13,778,972 

13.843.455 

8,193,804 

5,660,151 

1,509,943 

1,626.170 

462.641 

1,162,529 

57,908 

384,583 

821,106 

68,477 

877,566 

409.185 

401,154 

8,031 

180,081 

130,681 

113,489 

17,242 

2,729.013 

2,732,168 

2,229,808 

502,360 

128,868,065  125,774,232 

79,059,868 

46,714,374 

4,836,403 
150,665 

4,337,990 

996.964 

8,341,026 

153,118 

24,540 

128,578 

61,784 

61,784 

80.544 

81,240 

78.093 

80,053 

44,800 

85,258 

3,467,638 

3,681,726 

8,280,820 

801,406 

301,202 

302,803 

226.820 

75,488 

230,938 

268.298 

259,182 

9.166 

41,677 

64,533 

47,411 

17,122 

241 

241 

241 

825,140 

1,044,264 

658,855 

885,909 

2,034,034 

2,272.602 

818,058 

1,954,544 

4.098,484 

5,278,116 

2,714,256 

2,568.860 

218 

218 

218 

80,629.222 

80,851,549 

28,702,062 

2,149,487 

2,603,722 

2,604,393 

1,946,657 

657,786 

10,617 

17,717 

17,717 

29.179 

52,840 

26.698 

26,642 

624,115 

635.646 

418,742 

116,904 

1,457,057 

1,458,879 

985.400 

478.479 

83,561 

84,021 

80,619 

53,409 

%-.* 
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Whence  Imported. 
Manilla  &.  Pbilipptoe  Isle. 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Ind. 
J  (irii]|^ai  ••••••••■•••• 

Mttdfira 

Fayal  <&  other  Azores  . . 
GHp«  de  Venl  I»lands  . . 

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Tuficany 

Auftiian  ports 

Turkey,  Levant,  (fee. . . . 
Greece 

KXiXy  tla....a.....a,... 

Mexict 

Central  R^pub.of  Anier. 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Orieni'l  Repub.  Urui^uay 
Argentine  Kepublic. . . . 

Chili 

Peru 

£quad<»r 

China 

At»iH  generally 

Africa  Kenerally 

8«»uih  Anier.  jjeuerally  . 
South  Sfa9  (Si  Pacific  O. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  ^c 

Sandwich  Ltlund^ 


Free  of 

'duly. 
$:i6,H86 
268.467 

86  S62 


16,416 
24,(»64 
27,931 

1.694 
18,120 
21,742 

4,829 

1,640,762 

1,4I«,0»8 

199,670 

809  610 

1,144,166 

11,869,166 

4,447 

28.989 

894.902 

96,029 


8,180,166 

69 

162  916 

19,890 


PaylDg 

duties. 

♦2.429,747 

18,827,288 

2,764.674 

411,166 

77.698 

10,892 

26,687 

929,660 

886.420 

169.989 

848.497 

606,826 

722,687 

4,660 

844,872 

751.962 

91.267 

244.018 

1,469,614 

2.958,796 

298,683 

2,162,662 

1,819  860 

77.412 

12.600 

2,898.646 

82.662 

1,040,071 


8,160 


796 

24 

18.426 


In  AnerfGiB 

In  flsreiSB 

total. 

veftwm. 

VMMlll. 

$2,466,088 

$2,166,661 

|So8,5&8 

18.686,766 

17.686.745 

9U0.010 

2,800.986 

2,240.264 

560.67S 

411,166 

180,042 

281,118 

77,698 

61,286 

16,862 

10.892 

10.892 

41,068 

41.058 

968,714 

718.079 

285.686 

868.861 

878.260 

490.091 

171.688 

19,718 

151.866 

866.617 

768.987 

87.680 

628,667 

268.876 

274.691 

727.616 

684,409 

48.107 

4,660 

4,550 

1.986,624 

1.61*6.667 

870^57 

2,167,986 

1,968.741 

214.244 

690.987 

681,879 

9,558 

668.628 

457.789 

95.789 

2.618.780 

2,164,892 

459.888 

14.817.961 

11,802,758 

8.515.208 

802.980 

289,685 

68,895 

2,186.641 

1,658.266 

688.885 

2,214,262 

1,828.857 

890.895 

178,441 

181,664 

41,877 

12.600 

1 2,600 

10,678,710 

10,865.995 

2 17,7 16 

82.721 

82.721 

• 

1,202.986 

1,176.984 

27.062 

19,890 

12,440 

•      6,950 

796 

796 

24 

24 

16.675 

16.575 

Total 81,383,634  286,696,118  267,978,647  191,688,825    76,290,822 


FOREIGN  MERCDANDISE  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

•OMIfARV  STATKMENT  OF  GOODS,  WARRA,  AND  If EBCHANDISB,  OF  THE  GROWTH,  rRODUCS, 
AND  UANUKACTUKK  OK  FORRIGN  COU.N'TRIES,  fcXPoRTlCD  FROM  TDK  UKiTkD  BTAT1C8  IMJ- 
EING   THE   FISCAL  YEAR   E^'Dl^O   Jb'NS   SOTU,    1868. 


MERCBANDISK   FREE  OF  DITTT. 

Qaantity. 

Bullion,  gold •  

Specie,  gold 

silver 

Teaa lbs.  8.4  02.6 1 0 

Coffee 18,849,810 

Cupper,  in  plate?,  for  f  heathiog 

ore 

Cotton.  unmiinufHCtured lbs.  42,622 

Sheatliing  metal 

Oakum , , , .  

Garden  seeds,  trees,  ^brube.  plants,  dbc ...... 

Guano 


Total 


IIERCHA.NDISB   PAYI.NO   DUTT. 


Manufiictures  of  wool.— Clotbs  and  cassimeres... 

Meiino  >hawl8 

Blankets 


▼alQ0. 

$lti^50 

1.888,778 

2.044.017 

],itt<,526 

1,168  875 

24.225 

8.500 

2.894 

52,824 

844 

2.495 

7,858 

6,387,869 


98,116 
89.726 
12,069 


Hofwrywid  artidctoa  fnunM 

WontM  stuff  goodi 

Voolen  aod  mmtcd  jam 

Voolen  Bnd  wtaWsd  utklw,  •ubroiiltred  and  tMnbored 


numcU running  jdfc  '    n,SIB 

Cupeling,  Wiltcn,  Snxmj,  uxl  Aubunun 8,180 

■Kit  rpi^ifivil •...■• 

IIitiibctin«s«rcfltiim. — Prioted,  ■laJneil,  «r  colored 


TaiabiiTEj  <jr  rmhruidrreiL. .•■>■ 

V.lTei^ofc..lu>o 

ofcuUna  iindHlk. 

ConK^mp,  ami  ipUlootw 

Hotlcry  and  Hriiclo  uiailu  on  rramsi.. 


Uuiufneliir 


Silk. 


T.niit  »p«cifUd 

.... cturcaoC— IScOtgoiKU.. 

HiMerj  and  artiJiM  maii*  on  fnimM  . . 

BBwinvtilk 

.Articles  taiiibun'd.urcnibniidBntd 


mod  b.ii.1 


Ba«. 


Silk  Hod  Hurali^d  pxidi.. 

Xuurictures  i>f  flux — Liurn*,  blnrbcd  ur  unbleacbad  . . . 

Sanerj  and  arlirl«E  made  on  tniinea 

Article*  tambonrd  (it  viubruklervtl 

HuiubeluraB  nut  ipedfiHl 

"anufitetuiTs  of  beni|>^-SlK  «■  itw,  hroiro  and  whit« 

Tirklviihurgp.  mnaUur^,  and  burlap*. 

Anieirs  ml  aprcitied 

Sail  duct,  RiKfia pie«ei 

UwllaMl 


OoUvD  bag(t'"g running  )di. 

Qotlubg,  ren'ly  made 

anktii  iif  sear 

Ub»,  thread,  and  ionFrlinicn. 

<V>iiiin  inxfTtiitn.  Iri4nulillg^  UcM,  brakif,  Ac 

OilelMil  of  all  kirHl> nuuuiig  ydo. 

Baiduth  and  hair  arating.. . , 

Win^and  idoIimt  cliidi,  (ur  abnM  and  buttona 


881 

69.HUT 
]fr8.<llf 

6.H0 
b.iti 
4jn4 


i.'ns 

18.7H8 
10.HJ» 


.         .      d  iron  and  ilnl. — 

Hofketa  and  riflea 

Fimnnr  fwt  apvciflfd 

SkIe  hiids. 

Smiling  aiid  culiiiig  lroi*«a 

Untcheli,  nli-K.  ailan 

Rcrdlva,  »ewing.  ilBrniiig,  and  other  , , . . 

CdOctj,  not  -prciliijd        . . .'. 

Other  oianuhclureBDut*p«cilMd 

Quin  cable* 

Hill  ivw*.  cnwcttt  and  pitrawa 

Aochm.  and  part*  ihervoT.. 

AdtiI*,  and  parta  ihtrvaf 


■1,487 

ii.i>aT 
rdO 

lfi,HU 


84Ct  Commercial  StaiUHei: 


QUDtitj. 

Hoop  iron 57,856 

Slieet  iron 101,028 

Pig  iron cwt  1.480 

Bar,  manufactured  by  rolling 59,697 

Bar,  manufactured  otberwise 202 

Steel,  cast,  shear,  and  German 4,570 

all  other 228 

Copper  and  Manufactures  ot — In  pigs  and  bars,  old 

Manufactures  not  specified •••..  

Brass,  manufactures  not  specified 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of — In  plates  and  sheets 

Manufactures  not  specified '. 

Lead,  pigs,  bar.  sheet,  and  old lbs.  1,851,506 

Pewter,  manufactures  not  specified 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver. — 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitation  of ...... 

Oems,  diamonds,  pearls.  Ac,  otherwise. 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Clockp 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Pins,  in  packs  and  otherwise. , 

Buttons,  metal 

All  other  buttons,  and  button  moulds 

Olass.  and  manufactures  of. — Silvered  and  in  frames 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Glassware,  cut 

plain '. 

Bottles,  not  above  two  quarts gross.  28 

Demijohns number.  8,11 1 

Window  glass,  not  above  8  by  10  inches. . .  .equard  feet.  178.400 

not  above  10  by  12  inches 45,400 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  paper. — 

Medium,  cap,  demy,  and  oth^r  writing 

Bank  and  bank-note  paper. 

Playing  cards packs.  17,510 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of  not  specified 

Blank  books 

Printed  booki*.  magazines,  &A, — In  English ...... 

In  other  languages 

Leather. — Tanned  and  dressed  upper  leather..  .......  lbs.  2,826 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed doc.  819 

Skins  tanned,  not  dressed. • 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of. — 

Boots  and  bootees  fur  men  and  women. pair.  10,396 

Shoes  and  pumps  for  men  and  women 8,621 

Gloves  for  men,  women,  and  children doz.  8,182 

Manufactures  of  leather  not  specified 

Wares. — China,  porcelain,  earthen,  and  stone 

Plated  or  g^lt , 

Fur»». — V  ndressed  on  the  skin 

Hatterti'  furs,  dressed  or  undressed  on  the  skin 

Dressed  on  the  skin 

Hats,  caps,  muffii,  and  tippets 

Manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Wood,  manufactures  of. — 

Cabinet  and  household  furniture .* 

Cedar,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin  wood 

Other  manufactures  of 

Wood,  unmanulkctured. — 

Cedar,  grenadilla.  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin 

Firewood  and  other  not  specified  

Dyewood,  in  stick 
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Qnintlty. 

^kof  the  cork- tree — corks 606 

^^hle,  manofactares  of 800 

Quicksilver 82,543 

•brushes  aad  brooms , 621 

^UUb  of  all  kinds 930 

i^w  bidea  and  skios 67,638 

•Boots  and  bootees,  pruoelle,  lasting,  &c 225 

Silk  or  satin  shoes  or  slippers  ....   pairs  688  688 

India-rubber  shoes  or  slippers 140  100 

Grass  cloth 2,009 

Ounny  bags .' 57,895 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  of  silk 29,1 41 

all  other 736 

Angora,  thibet,  and  other  goats'  hair  or  mohair lbs.  2,9 1 6  1 ,458 

Wool 209,194  51,887 

Wioe  in  casks. — Burgundy galls.  82  64 

Madeira 4,099  8,988 

Sherry  and  St  Lucar 18,186  9,872 

Port 127,490  60,901 

CUret 40,888  12,414 

Teneriflfeand  other  Canary 2,569  1,265 

Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean 1,600  448 

Ked  wines  not  enumerated 48,641  20,688 

Wbite  wines  not  enumerated 9,497  4,609 

»^ine  in  bottles. — Champagne do«.  2,947  21,675 

^iadeira ....* 6  60 

Sherry 108  1,144 

Port 892  2,620 

Claret 8,621  17,648 

AUother 288  741 

Spirits,  foreign  distUled.— Brandy galls.  51 ,1 1 6  72,660 

From  grain 20,401  16,858 

Prom  other  materials 78,668  89,44T 

Cordials 547  1,287 

-^eer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  bottles 1,546  1,602 

V'inegar ,  930  211 

-Molasses 488,666  97,880 

Oa— Whale  and  other  fish 68,1 05  80,840 

Olive,  in  casks 1 6,064  17,229 

Linseed 19.620  12,875 

Rape^eed 1,018  486 

Tea  A  coffee  from  other  places  than  that  of  their  product'n.— 

Tea lbs.  27,851  7,802 

Coffee 19,483         .        1,728 

Oocoa 1,962,024  186,194 

Obocolate 100  18 

Sugar.— Brown 18,078,938  759,840 

White,  clayed  or  powdered 841,070  66,486 

Loaf  and  other  refined 66,698  4,613 

bruits.— Almonds 26,146  2,434 

Currante 7 10,695  40,3 1 9 

Prunes  and  plums 11,662  1,251 

Figs 76,232  6,979 

Dates 12,136  671 

Raisins 560,773  45,069 

Nuto 90,286  6,899 

Spices.— Mace 70    '  62 

Nutmegs 1,2')4  1,085 

Cinnamon 12.11^5  7,028 

Cloves 64,911  9,889 

Pepper,  black.  * 431,426  89,177 

red 23,600  2,060 

VOL.  XXXI. — HO.  II.  16 
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CmmgnM  SmMcb, 


Ftmeoto lbs. 

Cassia 

Ginger,  ^ound 

lo  root... ,• 

Qampbor,  refined 

Oanaies,  tallow 

stearine 

Cheese « 

Soap,  other  than  perfumed. 

TalLw , 

Butter 

Beef  and  pork 

Hams  ancl  other  baeon 

Saltpetre,  crude » 

refined,  or  partly  rtioitd 

Ibdigo 

Opium 

Oloe .^ 

Ounpowder , 

Glulpbate  of  quinine o& 

Chloride  of  lime,  or  Ueacfamg  powder lbs. 

Soda  ash,  or  barilla 

Tobacco,  unmaiMilactiired 

cigars M. 

maoufactures  other  than  snnff  and  cigars. . .  .lbs. 

Pkiots,  red  and  white  lead 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  cables .••..«... 

untarred 

Twine 

Hemp,  uomanofactured ewt 

Manilla,  sun,  and  other  hemp  of  India 

Salt bosk 

Coal • tons 

Breadstufis. — Wheal , bush. 

Barley •• 

Ottts 

.  Wheat-flour cwt. 

Oatmeal 

Potatoes btishi 

ISsh. — Dried  or  smoked cwi 

Salmon ..< bbta. 

Mackerel • 

Herrings  and  shad 

All  other 

Merchandrse  not  enumeroled.— 

Paying  duties  at    6  per  cent 

at  ID  per  cent 

at  1ft  per  eeot 

at  20  per  cent 

at  26  per  cent 

at  80  per  cent 

at  40  per  cent 

Total  TaTne  of  merchandise  paying  datiet  ad  Taloren  .... 
Total  Yulud  of  merchandise  free  of  duty 


QmbIHj. 

■799,874 

988,982 

8,062 

895,519 

8,689 

22.828 

S0,908 

8.M8 

2,880 

100.628 

486.228 

867,000 

48,187 

2,498.919 

89.000 

17,185 

9.889 

],28» 

700 

2,288 

8,050 

18,190 

601,447 

12,49» 

1,688 

2.000 

825.84» 

165.800 

59,757 

280 

87» 

48.124 

49» 

»5S,Ma 

2.697 

85.00^ 

492,9^9 

88 

800 

50,786 

178 

15,210 

17,180 

1,996 


Total  value  of  exports. 


$88309 

68,988 

428 

t7,784 

8.808 

«,126 

4,811 

864 

i88 

9.596 

98,952 

26.699 

6,056 

184.819 

2,293 

90  976 

81,889 

181 

760 

8,8*1 
61 

1.497 

84.364 

928,087 

283 

198 

67.879 

11.848 

7,6?1 

«.810 

4.672 

17;856 

1,619 

1,006.969 

1.677 

16,66& 

1,847,689 

260 

456 

168.162 

2.781 

103.068 

88,680 

7,478 

'    64,068 

88.158 

88,779 

482.276 

744,642 

780,609 

12,518 

11.178,581 

6,887.879 

17^68,460 


P&IC£  OF  PERFUIHERT. 

The  wealth  of  England  is  aptly  illustrated  by  showing  what  Britannia  spends,  ami 
the  duty  she  pays  to  the  Ezchtfquer  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  perfuming  her  handker- 
chief.   As  flowers,  for  the  sake  of  their  perfumes,  the  odors  derited  from  tkeitt»  when 
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npvted  ioto  this  eoontry,  in  the  form  of  essential  oils,  are  taxed  with  a  aman  dotj 
of  II  pfr  pound,  and  are  found  to  yield  a  reTenue  of  just  £12,000  per  annum.  The 
datjupon  Eau  de-Oologne.  imported  in  the  year  1852,  was,  in  round  numbers,  £10,000, 
being  Is.  per  bottle  upon  200,000  flagons  imported.  The  duty  upon  the  spirits  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  perfumery  at  home  is  at  least  £20,000,  making  a  total  of 
£42,000  per  annum  to  the  revenue,  independent  of  the  tax  upon  snuff,  which  some  of 
tlw  locient  Britons  indulge  their  noses  with.  If  £42,000  represents  the  small  tax 
opoo  perfuming  substances  for  one  year,  ten  times  that  amount  is  the  very  lowest 
estimite  that  can  be  put  upon  the  articles  as  their  average  retail  cost  By  these  cal- 
coUtioDs,  and  they  are  quite  within  the  mark,  we  discover  that  Britannia  spenda 
£420,000  (about  $2,000,000)  a  year  in  perfumery. 

* 

PRICES  THIRTT-SEYEN  TEARS  AGO. 

L)oking  over  our  file  for  1817,  says  the  Portsmouth  Journal^  we  cast  our  eyes  upon 
tl^  prices  current  of  February  of  that  year,  and  as  an  evidence  that  the  present  prices 
of  miny  leading  articles  have  not  come  up  to  that  time,  we  five  a  few  samples. 
The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale,  the  retail  were,  of  course,  higher: — 

Bsooo,  16  cents;  barley,  |l  25  to  $1  50;  beans,  $4  00  to  4  50  per  bushel;  butter 
ibippiog,  No.  1,  24  cents;  Na  2,  22  cents;  com,  II   90  to  |2  10;  coffee,  19  to  21 
ceota;  cotton,  80  to  82  cents ;  Virginia  coal,  |9  to  $15  ;   flour,  $14  to  $15  ;  hay,  $21 
to  |24 ;  moUasee,  48  to  54  cents ;  peas,  $2  50  to  $3  ;  sugar,  loaf,  25  cents ;  brown, 
ii  to  16  cents ;  tea,  hyson,  $1  79  ;  hyson  skin,  $1 ;  souchong,  68  to  75  cents. 


JOURNAL    OF   INSURANCE. 

LAW  OF  nRE  I!fSURA9rCE  COMPANIES  I!f  NEW  TORE. 

Tn  following  is  a  copy  of  an  Act,  passed  April  17th,  1864,  and  now  in  force  :— 
'^•H  Act  to  amknd  an  act  passed  June  25th,  1858,  entttled  **  An  act  to  provide  foe 

I^B  INOOEPOEATION   or   riRE  INSURANCE  OOMPANIEB.'' 

Section  1.  The  sixth  section  of  the  act  to  amehd  an  act  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
P^^tion  of  fire  insurance  companies,  is  hereby  amended,  by  adding  after  the  word 

Company,**  at  the  end  of  said  section,  the  following,  to  wit :  And  no  note  shall  be 
^^cepted  as  a  part  of  such  capital  stock  unless  the  same  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
^"^itincate  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  supervisor  of  the  town  or  city  where  the  person 
^^ing  such  note  shall  reside,  that  the  person  making  the  same  is  m  his  opinion  pecu- 
^^ll^rilj  good  and  responsible  for  the  same,  and  no  such  note  shall  be  surrendered  during 
^^  life  of  the  policy  for  which  it  was  ^iven. 

8Ba  2.  The  18th  section  of  said  act  is  amended  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows : — 

Saa  1 8.  Any  existing  joint  stock  fire  insurance  company  heretofore  incorporated 


^bere  such  company  is  located,  of  such  intention,  and  with  a  declaration  under  its 
^^Hporate  seal,  signed  by  the  president  and  two-thirds  of  its  directors,  of  their  desire 
*^  sudi  extension,  extend  the  term  of  its  original  charter  to  the  term  specified  in  the 
^^enty-sixth  section  of  this  act,  by  altering  and  amending  the  same  so  as  to  accord 
'^ith  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  filing  a  copy  of  such  amended  charter  with  the 
declaration  aforesaid,  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  Controller,  whereupon  the  same  proceed- 
^gs  shall  be  had  as  are  required  in  the  tenth  section  of  this  act ;  and  any  mutual 
tauurance  company  heretofore  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  or  organized 
^der  this  act,  ^ith  the  consent  of  two- thirds  of  the  corporators  or  members  thereof, 
^d  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  such  company,  unless  other- 
'viie  provided  in  the  charter,  expressed  in  writing,  after  having  given  notice  once  a 
^eek  for  six  weeks,  of  their  intention  in  the  state  paper,  and  in  a  newspaper  published 
in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  become  a  joint-stock  company  by  con- 
forming \\A  charter  to  and  otherwise  proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  act,  and  every 
company  so  extended  or  changed  shall  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the 
f^e  manner  as  if  it  had  been  incorporated  originallv  under  this  act.    Every  mutual 
i^nmce  company  heretofore  incorporated  onder  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  doing 
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boaiDess  with  a  capital  ia  premium  notes  of  at  least  fifty  thonsaod  dollars,  may  at  uvf 
time  within  two  ^ears  previous  to  the  termination  of  its  charter,  without  increasing  ita 
capital,  after  giving  notice  at  least  once  a  week  for  six  weeks  successively  in  a  news- 
paper published  in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  of  such  intention,  and 
with  a  declaration  under  its  corporate  seal,  signed  by  its  president  and  two-thirds  of 
its  directors,  of  their  desire  for  such  extension,  extendi  the  terms  of  its  original  charter 
to  the  time  specified  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  this  act,  by  altering  and  amending 
the  same  so  as  to  accofd  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  filing  a  copy  of  such 
amended  charter,  with  the  declaration  aforesaid,  in  the  office  of  the  CoDtroUer, 
whereupon  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  are  required  in  the  teuth  section  of 
this  act,  except  as  to  its  capital,  which  shall  be  certified  to  be  in  r  ccordaoce  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  applicable  to  the  reorganization  oi  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies. Every  mutual  insurance  company  so  vXteMded  shall,  except  as  to  the  amount 
of  its  capital,  come  under  the-  provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  incurporalt^d  originally  under  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  13th  section  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: — 

Sec.  18.  All  notes  deposited  with  any  mutual  insurance  company  at  the  time  of  its 
orgauization,  as  provided  in  section  six,  shall  remain  as  security  for  all  losses  and 
claims  until  the  accumulation  of  the  profits,  invested  as  required  by  the  eighth  section 
of  this  act,  shall  equal  the  amount  of  cash  capital  required  to  be  possessed  by  stock 
companies  organized  under  this  act,  the  liability  of  each  note  increasing  proportion- 
ately as  the  profits  are  accumulated,  but  any  note  which  may  have  been  deposited 
with  any  mutual  insurance  company  subsequent  to  its  oi^anization,  in  addition  to  the 
cash  premium  on  any  insurance  effected  with  such  company,  may,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  such  insurance,  be  relinquished  and  given  up  to  the  maker  thereof,  or 
his  representative,  upoii  his  paying  the  proportion  of  all  losses  and  expenses  which 
may  Lave  accrued  thereon  during  such  term.  The  directors  or  trustees  of  any  such 
company  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  note  to  be  given  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cash  premium  by  any  person  insured  in  such  company,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  note  be  more  than  five  times  the  whole  amount  of  the  cash  premium,  and 
every  person  effecting  insurance  in  any  mutual  insurance  company,  and  also  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  so  insured,  shall  thereby 
become  members  of  said  corporation  during  the  period  of  insurance,  and  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  for  losses  and  such  necessary  expenses,  as  aforesaid,  accruing  in  and  to  said 
company  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  note  or  notes.  The  directors 
shall,  as  o  A  en  as  they  deem  necessary,  after  receiving  notice  of  any  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  sustained  by  any  member,  and  ascertaining  the  same,  or  after  the  rendition  of  any 
judgment  against  said  company  for  loss  or  damage,  settle  and  determine  the  sums  to 
be  paid  by  the  several  members  thereof,  as  their  respective  portion  of  such  loss,  and 
publish  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  see  fit,  or  as  the  by-laws  shall  have 
prescribed ;  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  member  shall  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  original  amount  of  his  deposit,  note  or  notes,. and  shall  be  paid  to  the  officers  of 
the  company  within  thirty  days  next  after  the  publication  of  said  notice ;  and  if  any 
member  shall  fur  the  space,  of  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  said  notice,  and  after 
personal  demand  fur  payment  shall  have  been  made,  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum 
assessed  upon  him  as  his  proportion  of  any  loss,  as  aforesaid,  in  such  case  the  directors 
may  sue  for  and  recover  the  whole  amount  of  his  deposit,  note  or  notes,  with  costs  of 
suit ;  but  execution  shall  only  issue  fur  assessments  and  costs  as  they  accrue,  and  every 
such  execution  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  losses  for  whicn  the  assessment  is 
made.  If  the  whole  amount  of  deposit  notes  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  any  fire  or  fires,  in  such  case  the  sufferers  insured  by  the  ^aid  company  shall 
receive,  towards  making  good  their  respective  losses,  a  proportional  share  of  the  whole 
amount  of  said  notes,  according  to  the  sums  by  them  respectively  insured,  but  no 
member  shall  be  required  to  pay  for  any  loss  sustained  by  filre  or  inland  navigatioo, 
more  than  the  whole  amount  uf  his  deposit  note. 

Sxa  4.  The  fifth  subdivision  of  the  twenty-second  section  is  hereby  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

Sfic.  6.  The  expenditures  during  the  preceding  year,  specifying, 

1.  The  amountof  losses  paid  during  the  year,  stating  how  much  of  the  same  accrued 
prior  and  how  much  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preoeiling  statement,  and  the 
amount  al  which  such  losses  were  estimated  in  such  preceding  statement. 

2.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  during  the  year. 

8.  The  amount  of  expenses  paid  during  the  year,  including  commiasions  and  fees  to 
agents  and  officers  of  the  company. 
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1  TIm  ftnMmni  pud  in  tezes. 

5.  The  amooot  of  all  other  paymeots  and  expenditures. 

The  Controller  is  berebj  authorized  and  empowered  to  addrera  any  inquirres  to 
aojinsoraooe  company  or  the  secretary  thereof,  iu  relation  to  its  doings  or  condition 
or  any  other  matter  connected  with  its  transactions,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
oompany  so  addreMed  to  promptly  reply  ih  writing  to  any  such  inquiries. 

Ttie  statement  of  any  company,  the  capital  of  which  is  comp>sed  in  whole  or  in 
Titrt  of  Doiea,  ehall  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  exhibit  the  amount  of  notes  originally 
jbrmiog  the  capital,  and  also  what  proportion  of  said  notes  is  still  held  by  such  com* 
ytay  aod  considered  capital.  The  statement  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
way  or  all  statements  now  required  by  any  existing  law  or  provision.  Every  fire  io- 
loraooe  company  organized  under  any  law  of  this  state  failing  to  make  and  deposit 
ncfa  statement  or  to  reply  to  any  inquiry  of  the  Controller,  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  an  additional  five  hundred  dollars  for  every 
mooth  such  company  shall  continue  thereafter  to  transact  any  business  of  insurance. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  furnished  to 
etch  of  the  companies,  and  to  the  attomeysof  companies  incorporated  by  other  States 
lod  foreign  goTefnments,  printed  forms  of  the  statement  required  by  this  act,  and  he 
maj  from  time  to  time,  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  such  statements  as  shall 
K«m  to  him  best  adapted  to  elicit  from  the  companies  a  true  exhibit  of  their  condition 
io  respect  to  the  several  points  herein  before  enumerated. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  to  cause  the  information  contained  in  the 
■Utements  required  by  this  section  to  be  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  and  prepare  the 
nme  in  a  single  document  for  printing,  which  be  shall  communicate  to  the  LegisU- 
tore  annually.  ' 

Sm.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

FOREIGN  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Official  documents  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  show  that  the  amount  of 
iQMiraice  effected  upon  property  in  that  State  by  foreign  insurance  companies,  during 
the  year  1868,  exceeded  $25,000,000,  of  which  more  than  $17,000,000  was  insured  by 
ten  companies,  viz.,  (in  round  numbers,)  Etna,  Hartford,  $4,000,000 ;  Protection,  Hart- 
M,  13,000.000 ;  Athmtic,  Providence,  $2,000,000 ;  and  Franklin,  Saratoga,  Hartford, 
Northwestern,  Oswego,  M>)bawk  Valley,  Farmers*,  Commercial,  Charleston,  American 
HodaoQ  River,  and  Crescent,  New  York,  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a^  half  each. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

DEYAAR  LIGHTHOUSE. 

NOTICE  TO  MAaiNERS. 

The  CommissioDers  of  Northern  Lighthouses  hereby  give  notice  that  a  lighthonse 
^  been  built  upon  the  Island  of  Devaar,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Campbel- 
town, in  the  county  of  Argyll,  the  light  of  which  will  be  exhibited  on  the  night  of  Mon- 
day, 10th  July,  1854,  aod  every  night  thereafter,  from  the  going  away  of  daylight  in 
the  eveniog,  till  the  return  of  daylight  in  the  mornhig. 

The  following  is  a  specification  of  the  lighthouse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  light, 
hv  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners : — 

The  lighthouse  is  in  N.  lat  65*>  26'  46",  and  W.  long.  6®  32'  16". 

The  Devaar  Light  will  be  known  to  mariners  as  a  revolving  light,  which  shows  a 
bright  white  light  once  every  half  minute. 

The  light  is  elevated  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary 
spring  tides,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  16  nautic  miles,  and  at  lesser 
distances  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  to  a  nearer  observer,  in  favorable 
circumstances,  the  light  will  not  wholly  disappear  between  the  intervals  of  greatest 
brightness.  The  arc  illuminated  by  this  light  extends  from  about  S.  ^  £.  by  compass, 
to  about  W.  b  N.  and  faces  northwards. 

And  the  Commissioners  hereby  give  notice*  that  Her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council, 
dated  29th  December,  1853,  was  pleased  to  order  and  direct  that,  upon  the  erection 
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and  lightiDg  of  the  said  light  opon  the  ialand  of  Devaar,  there  ehcKiId  be  p^d,  in  re- 
spect thereof,  for  every  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Eiogdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (the  same  not  belonging  to  Her  Majesty,  or  being  navigated  wholly  in  ballast), 
and  for  every  foreign  vessel  which  by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  Order  in  Council,  Con- 
vention or  Treaty,  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
paying  the  same  duties  of  tonnage  as  are  paid  by  British  vessels,  the  same  not  being 
navigated  wholly  in  ballast,  which  shall  pass  or  derive  benefit  from  the  said  light, 
that  is,  which  shall  arrive  at  or  depart  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  bay  or  loch  of 
Campbeltown,  if  the  burden  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  fifty  tons,  sixpence,  and  if 
the  same  shall  exceed  fifty  tons,  for  each  additional  fifty  tons,  or  part  of  fifty  tons, 
sixpence. 

And  Her  Majesty  was  further  pleased  to  order  and  direct,  by  the  said  Order  in 
Council,  that  in  respect  of  the  said  light  on  Devaar,  and  in  respect  of  another  light  in 
Loch  Ryan,  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  erected  by  the  said  Commia- 
sioners,  there  shall  be  paid  by  every  vessel  before  described,  and  under  the  exemp- 
tions aforesaid,  wliich  shall  navigate  on  a  distinct  voyage  within  the  Great  Basin  of 
the  Clyde,  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Point  of  Corsewall  to  Glenarm  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  south-east,  and  from  another  line  drawn  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  to  Fair- 
head,  in  Ireland,  on  the  north-west,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  surrounding  the  said  Basin,  a  similar  rate  of  toll  to  that  above  set  forth, 
being  at  the  rate  of  threepence  for  each  of  the  said  lights. 

Double  the  said  respective  tolls  for  every  foreign  vessel  not  privileged  as  aforesaid. 

Provided  always,  that  vessels  arriving  at  or  departing  from  any  port  or  place  within 
Loch  Ryan,  or  within  Campbeltown  Loch,  and  paying  the  rates  for  such  respective 
voyages,  shall  not  in  addition  be  liable  in  payment  of  the  rates  for  navigating  the 
Basin  of  the  Clyde. 

The  above  rates  are,  by  another  Order  in  Council,  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing abatements  on  payment : — 

Oversea  vessels,  twenty-five  per  cent    Coasting  vessels,  ten  per  cent. 

By  Order  ufthe  Board,  ALEX^  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretarj. 

Northern  Lighthouse  Office,  Edinburgh,  1st  June,  1854. 

THE  PORT  OF  VARIf  A  ON  THE  BUCK  SEA. 

As  ff  seaport,  Varna  might  soon  rival  Odessa,  if  it  had  fair  play.  Placed  on  one  of 
the  bays  that  indent  the  western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  point  at  which  the 
Balkan  range  terminates  in  a  promontory,  the  port,  or  rather  the  road,  although  not 
protected  from  the  east  and  southeast  winds,  is  amply  sheltered  from  north  and  north- 
east winds,  the  most  dangerous  that  prevail  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  entrance  of  the 
bay  is  picturesque,  for  the  two  capes  that  form  it  and  leave  a  passage  of  four  miles 
and  a  half  wide,  are  steep  and  rocky.  Further  in,  the  shores  sink,  and  become  quite 
level  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  It  ha«  been  proposed  to  make  a  cutting,  in  order 
to  connect  the  port  with  the  lake  of  Denna,  in  which  case  it  would  become  the  safest 
refuge  for  vessels,  and  the  most  Important  point  in  the  Black  Sea.  When  the  present 
Sultan  visited  Varna,  in  1847,  the  plan  was  laid  before  him,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  enormous  estimates  of  some  Turkish  engineers.  The  cutting 
would  only  be  a  mile  long,  and  there  already  exists  a  little  stream,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Derse,  which  turns  several  mills.  Occasionally  boats  are  taken  up  from  the  sea 
for  a  pleasure  party  on  the  Lake.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Derse  groups  of  women  are 
constantly  seen  washing  wool  and  carpets  in  the  running  water.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  deepen  the  channel  that  already  exists,  and  an  enormous  fleet  might  find 
refuge  in  all  weathers,  in  an  inner  basin,  completely  protected.  Even  as  it  is,  the  port 
of  Varna  is  visited  by  a  great  number  of  vessels.  Two  years  ago  there  were  430,  one 
only  of  which  was  English.  The  year  after  there  were  only  272,  of  which  eight  were 
English,  but  last  year  there  was  a  great  increase.  The  Austrian  steamers  put  into 
Varna  twice  a  week,  on  their  way  to  and  fro  between  Constantinople  and  Oalata. 
They  carry  all  kinds  of  merchandise — even  cages  of  poultry,  which  cover  the  deck 
from  end  to  end,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  passengern.  It  is  calculated  that 
200,000  fowls  and  50,000,000  eggs  are  annually  exported.  In  the  year  1847,  in  whidi 
Combierce  was  remarkably  active,  the  value  of  the  articles  exported  from  Vama  waa 
about  £600,000,  two-thirds  of  which  sum  were  employed  in  the  purchase  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  import  trade,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  From  these  facts 
it  is  evident  that  Varna  is  a  most  important  point.  It  is  the  maritime  capital  of  Bul- 
garia, just  as  Routchuk  is  the  Danubian  capital. — Dickens*  Houtehold  WortU. 
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THB  CiVUS  AID  OTffER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  SEW  TORI. 

KVHBBt  II. 
THS  GA9AIS  AHD  EAILEOADS  OF  THK  8TATK  AS  A  DKPKKDXNT  STSTKH.* 

The  canftla  and  railroads  of  this  State  are  arranged  to  penetrate  the  different  see- 
tioofl  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  form  a  system  of  improvements,  the  sapport  of  which 
renders  them  mutually  dependent  The  freighting  buaioess  is  chiefly  performed  by 
tbe  former,  while  the  travel  is  confined  to  the  latter. 

The  common  highways  of  the  country  perform  the  local  traffic  of  the  interior,  and 
carry  the  surplus  to  the  railroad  and  minor  water  lines,  which  convey  it  lo  tho  districts 
^^gregate  population  and  the  main  water  lines,  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  car- 
ried to  the  seaboard  and  thence  distributed  to  foreign  marts. 

Tbe  natural  water  lines  of  the  State  are  the  Atlantic  on  the  southeast,  and  the  west- 
ern lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  along  the  northern  and  western  borders.  The  Hudsoo 
Hirer  extends  the  navigation  from  the  ocean  along  the  eastern  border  to  the  center  of 
tbe  State,  while  Lake  Champlain  furnishes  a  navigation  for  more  than  one  third  of  its 
eisbero  length.  The  Oayuga,  Seneca,  and  several  smaller  lakes  lying  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  are  also  navigable  channels.  The  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
ICohawk  penetrate  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  the  Black  River,  the  Oswego  and 
Genesee  Rivers  penetrate  the  northern  sections,  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  the 
soQthem,  and  the  Alleghany  the  southwestern  sections  of  the  State ;  and  each  furnish 
an  imperfect  navigation  during  a  portion  of  the  year. 

These  natural  water  lines  formed  the  first  arteries  of  trade,  and  were  snbsequentlj 
connected  by  artificial  lines,  tbe  completion  of  which  constituted  the  present  system 
of  oar  canals.  The  main  trunk  of  this  system  is  the  Erie  Canal,  occupying  the  valley 
of  tbe  Mohawk  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Lake  Ontario,  running  east  and  west,  nearly 
through  the  center  of  the  State,  and  connecting  the  chain  of  western  lakes  with  the 
Ba?igable  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

The  Chenango  Canal ^  occupying  the  valley  of  the  river  of  that  name,  running  from 
tbe  southern  b<irder  of  the  State,  northward,  connects  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
with  the  Erie  Canal,  near  the  middle  of  the  State. 

The  Black  Rivet  Canal  (nearly  completed)  extends  from  the  navigable  waters  of 
tbt  river,  and  conneets  with  the  Erie  Canal  near  the  outlet  of  the  Chenango. 

The  Oimtgo  O^ano/ connects  the  most  easterly  harbor  in  the  chain  of  great  lakes 
^th  the  Erie  Canal  at  the  oenter  of  the  State,  and  forms  the  shortest  line  between 
tile  most  easterly  of  those  lakes  and  tide-water. 

The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  connects  the  Erie  with  the  lakes  of  those  names,  and 
by  means  of  the  Chemung  Canal,  extends  the  navigation  to  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Crooked  Lake  Canal  completes  the  navigation  between  the  lake  of  that  name 
tod  the  Seneca. 

Tlie  O^neaet  Valley  Canal  (nearly  completed,)  occupying  the  valley  of  that  river, 
Mmoiog  south  nearly  to  the-  southern  borders  of  the  State,  connects  the  Alleghany 
Hiver  with  the  Erie  Canal,  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Champlain  Canal  constitutes  an  independent  route,  extending  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  thence  by  the  improvement  of  its  outlet  to  the 
8l  Lawrence,  in  the  province  of  Canada. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  canals  have  been  constructed  by  the  State. 

The  Delaware  and  Hwison  QuieU,  extending  from  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bondout^  to  the  Lackawaxen,  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  was  constructed  by  an  incor« 
porated  company,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  antluracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Kew  York  market 

Tbe  system  of  railroads  consists  of  three  trunk  lines  rtmning  east  and  west,  throngh 
the  Borthem,  central,  and  southern  sections  of  the'  State. 

*  For  noiaber  oae  of  this  series  of  papen,  by  Wk.  J.  McAlpikb,  see  MerekanU*  Mafaxtne  fbr 

Uly,  1854,  (vol.  xxxl.,  pages  133-126.)    In  thtU  uomber  Mr,  JicALniis  gives  a  sketch  of  the  progi 
of  IntemsL  improremenls  la  the  State. 
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The  Northern  Uailroad  extends  from  the  npper  end  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  foot 
of  Lake  Cham  plain,  from  which  continue  several  lines  southerly  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  easterly  through  the  New  England  States.  The  Central,  with  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  extends  from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York,  running  through  the  central 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  State,  occupying  the  southern  slope  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson.  Three  branch  lines  extend  from  the 
western  division,  southeasterly,  and  connect  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 
A  tributary  road  is  extended  from  Lake  Ontario,  south,  throui^h  the  valley  of  the  Os- 
wego River,  and  connects  with  the  main  line  near  the  center  of  the  State.  Another 
tributary  extends  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  southerly,  along  the  east- 
em  slopes  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  main  line  at  the  sources  of  the  Mohawk.  A  third 
tributary  extends  up  the  Hudson  River  valley  to  Lake  Champlain,  by  two  lines,  and 
thence  through  Vermont  to  Upper  Canada,  connecting  with  the  northern  line  at  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  extends  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  city  of  New  York,  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  occupying  ao  much 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware,  as  run  east  and  west. 

Three  tributary  roads  extend  from  the  Niagara  River  through  the  central  and  west- 
em  portions  of  the  State,  and  enter  the  main  line  on  its  westem  section.  Two  of  the 
tributary  roads  from  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  enter 
it  on  the  south. 

The  following  table  furnishes  the  length  Of  each  of  these  water  and  railroad  lines  :«- 

LXNOTH   OF   NAVIGATION  ON  THE   ATLANTIO   AND  LAKE  COAST,  BT  THE   LAKES,  EITEES,  AND 
CANALS,  AND  THE  LENGTH  OF  COMrLXTED  RAILROAD  LINIeS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOEK. 

1st. — LENGTH  OF  COAST  LINES. 


MUes. 

Around  Long  Island  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Sound    800 

Around  Staten  Island  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Sound 80 

Along  New  York  and  Westchester 
counties  on  L.  Island  Sound 60 


Miles. 
Lake  Erie,  from  north*  east  to  Tona- 

wanda 70 

Lake  Ontario,  from  Fort  Niagara  to 

Cape  Vincent 200 

Lake  Champlain,  from  Whitehall  to 

Rouse's  Point : 96 


Total  length  of  coast  line 746 

2d. — LENGTH  OF  NAVIGATION   ON  JHE  MINOR  LAKJE8. 


Miles. 

Lake  George 85 

Oneida  Lake 20 

Skaneateles  Lake 16 

Owasco  **    12 


Miles. 

Seneca  Lake SO 

Crooked  **     26 

Canandaigua  Lake 14 

Chatauque 16 


Gay  uga  **    40 

Total  length  of  lake  navigation 206 

8d. — LENGTH  OF  NATIGABLX  RIVERS. 

Hudson,  from  New  York  to  Waterford 166 

St.  Lawrence,  from  Cape  Vincent  to  St.  Regis , 90 

Total  length  of  navigable  rivers 246 

4th. — LENGTH  OF  CANALS. 


Miles. 

Erie 864 

Chenango 97 

Black   River — Rome    to  Highfalls, 

(completed  83  miles.) 47 

Black  River — Improvement  to  Car- 

ihrnre 42 

Oneida  Lake 6 

Oneida  River  Improvement 20 

Oswego 88 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 23 

Crooked  Lake 8 


MUei. 

Chemung  Canal  and  feeder 23 

"       feeder 16 

Genesee  Valley  (completed  88  miles)  1 18 

Champlain  Canal •       64 

Glen's  Falls  feeder 16 

Length  of  State  Canals 1677 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 108 

Junction  Canal  to  the  Chemung. ...       12 

Total  length  of  Canals 997 
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0TSj— LSNOTH  or  OOMPLRSD  EAIUtOAM. 


MUet. 

Albtnj  d  West  Stockbridge 88 

-      Northern 32 

Baffido,  Oorniog  A  New  York 184 

"     <fc  New  Tork  city 91 

"     A  Niagara  Falls 22 

"     A  State  Line 69 

*     <fcLockport. 26 

Caoaodaigaa  A  Elmira. 49 

Niagara  Falls 99 

Cajijga  ^  Susquehanaa 85 

ChemoDg 19 

Caraiog  A  Blossbtirgh 41 

ChimpUin  A  SL  Lawrence 47 

HodioD  RiTer H4 

"      <bBerk8hire 82 

LooglilaQd 95 

New  York  Central 610 


Miles. 

New  York  &  Erie 466 

Harlem 181 

"             New  Haven 61 

Northern, 118 

Oswego  <b  Syracuse 86 

Platteburgh  <Sc  Montreal 23 

Rensselaer  <&  Saratoga. 25 

Saratoga  <&  Schenectady 22 

**•           Waskinffton 48 

Sacket*s  Harbor  <&  Ellisburg 18 

Troy  <&  Greenbosh 6 

Boston 86 

"        Rutland '    17 

**        Bennington. 6 

Troy  Union 2 

Union 1 

Watertown  <&  Rome 96 


Total  length  of  completed  railroads 2,691 

It  will  be  obeerred  that  every  portion  of  the  State  is  penetrated  by  these  railroad 
lod  DSTigable  water  lines,  except  a  section  lying  at  the  sources  of  the  Delaware,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Mohawk,  and  another  section  at  the  sources  of  several  small  streams 
emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  and  Mohawk. 

"n^e  lengths  of  these  lines  are  as  follows : — 

Of  coast  navigation  on  the  Atlantic  and  great  lakes miles.  745 

or  navigable  rivers  and  minor  lakes 451 

or  canals  and  improved  water  channels,  including  those  in  progress. 997 

Of  railroads  completed '. 2,482 

Of  nulroads  in  progress 1,000 

Making  a  total  length  of 6,626 

This  gives  an  average  i)f  nearly  three  miles  square  for  each  mile  in  length  of  rail- 
load  and  water  lines  within  the  State. 

BROOKLYN  CITT  BAILBOIDS. 

%ht  cars  w^re  pat  upon  the  new  city  railroad  tracks  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  1st 
<^  July,  1854,  and  run  over  all  the  routes  as  far  as  completed.  Runs  were  made  on 
tbe  Sand-street,  Myrtle  Avenue,  Fulton  Avenue,  and  Court-street  routes;  and  with 
^  aception  of  some  trifling  defects  at  the  curves,  everything  was  fcund  to  work 
'ctDtrkably  well  Brooklyn  now  has  railroads  running  all  over  the  city,  for  the  ac- 
CQQunodation  of  its  sensible  and  intelligent  citizens. 

THE  RAILROADS  OF  CONNECTICUT  IN  1853-54. 

We  haye  received  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Railway  Commissioners 
of  this  State,  made  to  the  Legislature  in  pursuance  Of  the  requirements  of  an  act 
l^ined  in  1858.  Th6  return  embraces  the  operations  of  the  roads  for  the  year 
1858-4.  The  dnties  of  the  Commission  are  to  visit  each  road  as  often  as  expedient ; 
^  inspect  the  furniture,  rolling  stock,  buildings,  (be ;  to  inquire  whether  roads  are 
losnaged  according  to  law  and  with  safety  and  convenience  to  the  public  We  copy 
^w,  in  a  tabular  form,  an  abstract  of  the  leading  facts,  showing  the  result  of  the 
year's  operation.  These  tabular  statements  are  of  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to 
onnpare  the  operations  of  the  different  roads  of  the  States ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
I^^slatures  of  each  State  in  the  Union  will  have  collected  and  made  public  all  such 
^  as  hare  any  bearing  upon  the  present  or  prospective  value  of  the  different  roads. 
^  following  is  the  tabid  :^- 
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JRaUroad^  Omal,  and  SieambooU  StaH»Hes.  Ul 

ne  total  immber  of  milM  of  railway  in  operatioo  in  the  State  ia  658  milea.    Tho 

ftbove  table  gives  the  whole  length  of  the  road  owned  by  the  different  corporations, 
Bome  portions  of  which  are  in  other  States.  The  number  of  miles  of  road  m  process 
of  coostructioD  is  136  miles ;  and  the  whole  number  of  miles  in  operation  and  m  con- 
BtructioD  located  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  644  miles. 

One  person  has  been  killed  for  every  104,602  miles  run  by  trains;  one  person  has 
been  killed  for  every  67,132  miles 'run  by  passenger  trains;  one  person  has  been 
killed  for  every  160,124  passengers  carried  in  the  cars;  one  person  has  been  killed 
forerery4«7 32,000  passengers  carried  one  mile;  and  only  one  passenger  killed  oat 
of  94,640,000  passengers  carried  one  mile. 

THE  QUICK  PASSAGES  OF  THE  COLLINS  STEAMERS. 

The  quickes^passage  on  record  is  that  of  the  Baltic,  Capt  Comstock,  which  arrived 
It  the  port  of  New  York,  July  8, 1854,  in  nine  days  and  twelve  hours.  The  following 
table  will  show  a  comparison  of  the  quickest  passages  made  by  the  Collins  line  for 
the  last  three  years : — 


Itlaotic.  ..May   14,1853. 

BalUc. July     8.1854. 

^ici&c April  19, 1851. 


'ha&e. May  24,1853. 

itlaotic.June  21,1853. 

Biltic June  7,  1853. 

littic  ....May  SO,  1853. 

I'teific. May  80,1851. 


AaarvKD  at  mew  york. 
Days.  H.     M. 
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Baltic  ..August  16,1851. 
Arabia.  .August  23,  1852. 


Arctic  ....Feb.  17,  1852. 
Arabia  . . .  May    14,  1 853  • 

*"        ...June  25.  1853. 

**  ...Aug.  6,1853. 
Asia May     7,1852. 
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RAILROAD  FARES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Savannah  Georgian  says: — '*  Virginia  has  for  years  bome  the  reproach  of 
charging  more  exorbitant  rates  of' fare  on  her  railroads  than  the  States  either  north  or 
iOQth  of  her.  The  traveler  passing  through  Georgia  pays  not  more  than  three  cents 
per  mile ;  in  north  and  south  Carolina  about  the  same.  Reaching  the  Old  Dominion, 
be  encounters  a  tariff  of  four  or  five  cents.  Beyond  that  State  he  again  finds  himself 
vhere  three  cents  or  less  per  mfte  will  pay  his  passage.  But  it  seems,  high  as  has 
been  the  charge  on  the  Virginia  roads  hitherto,  the  public  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
nfier  a  still  further  imposition  in  traveling  through  that  State.  From  the  Ricnmood 
inquirer  we  learn  that  the  fare  on  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  road,  hitherto\five 
cents  per  mile,  is  hereafter  to  be  six — just  double  the  rate  at  which  our  Georgia  roads 
ve  declaring  their  handsome  dividends.  Those  of  our  readers  who  know  something 
about  railroad  management,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  road  above  nao^ed 
pays  poorly.  If  its  sapient  president  and  directors  would  press  the  figure  a  little 
furiber,  and  carry  up  their  charge  to  ten  cents,  it  would  probably  pay  nothing.  True 
policy,  both  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  these  corporations  themselves, 
ttiggest  that  they  should  rather  do  a  large  business  at  moderate  cnarges,  titan  do  little 
U  exorbitant  rates."* 

PROGRESS  OF  LOCOMOTIOlf  BT  STEAM. 

In  August,  1814,  Mr.  Niles,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  the  Weekly  RegUter,  made 
ao  elaborate  calculation  to  show  that  the  grand  route  from  Buffalo,  in  New  York,  to 
^ew  Orleans,  a  distance  of  2,744  miles,  might  be  performed  in  a  steamboat  of  500 
^  except  between  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  river,  where  there  was  a  small  obstruo- 
tioQ.  (sioce  removed,)  in  thirty-two  daye  and  eight  hours  for  the  voyage  down,  and  in 
forty-six  days  for  the  passage  up  1  l*he  route  from  Washington,  bv  way  of  New  York 
city,  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  St  Louis,  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  nearly  3,000  miles, 
cui  now  be  traversed  in  less  than  eight  days  1  And  the  return  trip  does  not  require 
tea  boars' longer  time.  If  our  venerable  predecessor  of  1814  could  now  revisit  tha 
ctrth,  what  would  be  his  astonishment  at  the  improvement  of  steam  power  1 
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STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


THE  CENUS  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  UNITED '  STATES,  FROM  1790  TO   1850. 

rSRIOD  or  CCM8US  KMUMBRATIONB— CCNBCI  TAXKK8— INFOKMATIOH  COLLSCTBD— COMFBFtATIOI 
FOR  COLLKCTINO— MODK  OF  ■BCURINO  ACCCRACT—tKTURMS,  PtlNTXMa,  DIITRIBUTION,  BZPBII8B1 
OBMBRAL  PRINCIPLES,  BTC. 

TIME  or  TAKING-  THE  CENSUS  AND   OF  MAKING  RETURNS. 

The  census  enumeratious  of  1790,  1800,  ISIO,  and  1820,  have  reference  to  Angoit 
tfioee  of  1880,  1840,  1850,  to  June..  The  returns  of  the  assistants  were  to  be  made  U 
the  marshals  within  nine  months  from  the  time  of  commencement,  in  the  first  thm 
censuses ;  within  six  months  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  within  nine  months  in  the  aiztt 
and  seventh.  Marshals'  returns  to  be  made  in  first  census  by  1st  September,  1791 
in  second,  by  Ist  September,  1801 ;  in  third,  (by  an  amendment,)  by  1st  March,  1811 
in  fourth,  by  Ut  April,  1821 ;  in  fifth,  by  Ist  February,  1881 ;  in  sixth,  before  li( 
December,  1840;  in  seventh,  before  1st  November,  1850.  In  the  first  census,  tbi 
time  of  taking  Vermont  was  five  months  from  Aprjl ;  and  the  period  of  making  Soatl 
Carolina  returns  was  extended  to  Ist  March,  1792.  Rhode  Islaod  was  sobsequentlj 
included  in  the  census  act  In  the  third  census  the  period  of  taking  was  subeequeotl^ 
chaoeed  to  five  months,  and  the  time  of  returning  extended,  to  assistant  marshals,  tc 
first  Monday  of  June,  and  to  marshals,  of  July,  1811.  In  the  fourth  census,  the  tinu 
of  returning  by  marshals  was  extended  to  1st  September,  1821.  In  fifth  census,  tbi 
time  of  returning  of  assistants  was  changed  to  1  st  June,  and  to  marshals  to  Itl  q< 
August,  1881.  In  sixth  census,  enumeration  ordered  to  be  closed  in  five  months-^a* 
sistants  to  return  by  1st  November,  and  marshals  by  December,  1840;  time  of  retan 
to  certain  marshals  extended  to  1st  May  and  1st  June,  1841,  also  to  1st  Decemla 
and  to  Ist  January,  1842,  though  persons  were  to  be  taken  only  who  were  resideoti 
on  1st  June,  1840.  In  1840,  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  was,  by  act,  taket 
anew.  In  1850,  returns  were  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  Novem 
ber,  1850;  but,  at  his  discretion,  everything  except  population  of  Territories  may  b< 
omitted,  and  the  Secretary  may  extend  the  time  t^  Territories ;  and  if  no  marsDali 
are  provided,  the  President  may  appoint  some  suitable  person,  Ac 

BT  WHOM  THE   CENSUS  HAS   BEEN  TAKEN. 

The  duty  of  taking  the  census,  in  all  the  different  enumerations,  has  been  intnuiec 
to  the  marshals  of  the  United  States,  and  to  assistants  appointed  under  them,  to  thi 
secretaries,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  governors  of  Territories,  and  in  extraordtnar] 
cases,  it  has  been  provided  that  the  officers  of  the  army  might  be  called  in.  AmIiI 
ants  were  always  to  be  assigned  each  to  a  certain  civil  division,  or  to  divisions  wit! 
natural  boundaries,  which  divisions,  in  1850,  were  not  to  include,  when  practicable 
more  than  20,000  persons.  The  first  census  was  taken  under  authority  of  the  Vrtd 
dent ;  the  others,  as  far  as  the  sixth,  inclusive,  under  the  Secretary  of  State ;  the  aev 
enth  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  blanks  for  it  were  prepared  by  tb 
Census  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Postmaster,  and  Attomej 
General,  and  a  secretary,  and  organized  with  the  privilege  of  asking  one  hundrw 
questions. 

WHO  SHALL  BE    RETURNED. 

The  general  principles  regulating  all  the  census  enumerations  before  1850  are  a 
follows :  Every  person  whose  usual  place  of  abode  shall  be  in  any  family  on  the  ni 
first  day  of  June,  Ao,  shall  be  returned  fks  of  such  family ;  and  the  name  of  every  pa 
son  who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  any  district  or  Territory,  without  a  settled  place  c 
residence,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  column  of  the  schedule  which  is  alhitted  to  tb 
heads  of  families,  in  the  division  where  he  or  she  shall  be  on  the  said  first  day  e 
June ;  and  every  person  occasionally  absent  at  the  time  of  enumeration,  as  beloogim 
to  the  place  in  which  he  or  she  usually  resides  in  the  United  States. 

COMPENSATION   ALLOWED  FOR  TAKING  THE  CENSUS. 

The  marshals  have  received,  in  each  enumeration  to  the  sixth,  indoaiTe,  a  find 
sum,  varying  with  the  extent  of  the  State  and  at  each  decade,  from  $100  to  $MXI 
For  the  census  of  1860  they  were  paid  ^1  per  1,000  persons,  if  orer  one  millka  ptr 
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ion  in  the  ^tfcriet ;  if  lets  than  one  millkxi,  $1  26,  bat  to  reeeire  in  no  eate  less  than 
$250;  aod  when  less  than  $500,  to  be  allowed  reasonable  sums  for  clerk  hire.    The 
marshal  might  also  perform  and  be  paid  for  the  duties  of  an  assistant    The.  pay  of 
^taots  was,  in  1790, 1 1  for  every  150  persons  resident  of  the  country ;  |1  for  every 
300,  ID  towns  of  over  6,000 ;  but  in  loose  settlements  the  marshals  and  judges  were 
tUoved  to  raise  the  compensation  of  assistants  so  as  not  to  exceed  $1  for  every  50 
perjoos.    In  IttOO,  SI  for  every  100  persons  in  the  country  ;  but  in  cities  of  more  than 
3,000  persons,  |1  for  every  800;  and  extras  as  before  for  very  sparse  districts;    In 
1^10  the  same  fees  were  allowed  as  in  1800,  except  that  in  loose  districts  1 1  25  was 
jttj  i  ''ir  every  60  persons.     In  1820,  in  counties  exceeding  40  miles  square,  and  not 
ex.c«Aiing  2,600  inhabitants,  compensation  might  be  raised  so  as  not  to  exceed  $3  for 
60  persons,  by  order  of  the  marshals  and  judges.    In  1880,  $1  25  for  every  100  per- 
S0Q8  in  the  country ;  in  towns,  $1  25  for  every  100  of  the  first  8,000,  and  $1  25  for 
crery  300  over  8,000.    In  dispersed  settlements,  $1  76  was  allowed  for  every  50  per- 
•ooa    lo  counties  not  larger  than  20  miles  square,  and  not  having  more  than  3,000 
iahabitants,  additional  compensation  was  not  to  exceed  $4  for  every  50  persons ;  if  it 
exceed^  40  mUes  square,  and  not  over  8,000  inhabitants,  |6  for  every  50  persons. 
Id  1840,  $2  for  every  100  persons  in  the  country  ;  if  in  towns  of  over  8,900  inhab- 
itants, that  rate  was  allowed  for  the  first  8,000,  and  |2  for  every  800  afterwards ; 
idditiooal  pay  also  in  scattering  districts  not  to  exceed  $2  60  for  50  persons,  <&c.    In 
1850,  two  cents  for  each  person,  and  ten  cents  a  mile  for  necessary  travel — to  be  as- 
certained by  multiplying  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  dwelhngs  by  the  square 
root  of  the  number  of  miles  in  the  division.     For  taking  the  other  statistics,  besides 
population,  the  rates  have   been  (1810)  ordered  to  be  arranged  afterwards ;  1820, 
S&  per  cent  on  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  returns  ox  population,  <&& ;  1^0,  20  per 
enu  oo  other  pay — and  for  copies  to  be  exhibited,  <&c.,  between  30  and  50  cents  per 
abeet  for  each  copy ;  1850,  for  each  farm.  10  cents;  each  establishment  of  productive 
indostry,  16  cents ;  social  statistics,  2  p^  cent  on  amount  for  population :  for  each 
Dune  of  deceased  persons,  2  cents.    Assistants  to  be  paid  one-half  of  the  amount  due 
CO  the  marshal's  certificate  of  work  done,  and  the  othep  half  after  it  has  been  cx- 
uoined  in  the  office,  Ac 

HOW  THK  MARSHALS   RETURNED   FORMERLT. 

In  all  of  the  censuses  except  the  last,  the  marshals  were  required  to  make  up  nb- 
itracts  of  their  work,  and  return  either  these  abstracts  only  to  the  department,  or  with 
1  copy  of  the  original  schedules,  <&c. 

MODS  or  SECURING  ACCURACT,  OATH,   ETa 

In  all  the  census  returns,  marshals  and  assbtants  have  been  required  to  take  oath 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty ;  and  penalties  have  been  imposed  for 
Deflect,  or  for  making  false  returns.  A  penalty  exacted  for  not  answering  the  cennus 
inqairiea.  Returns  to  be  filed  in  the  district  courts,  and  the  judges  required  to  charge 
tbe  grand  juries  to  consider  of  their  sufficiency.  Two  copies  to  be  set  up  in  conspic- 
QOQB  places  by  the  assistanttf,  before  ecniling  the  returns  to  marshals,  under  forfeit  of 
their  pay.  Census  of  1880 — assistants  return  to  marshals  two  copies  by  subdivisions, 
ind  with  names  of  heads  of  families ;  marshals  return  one  of  these  to  secretary,  and 
deposit  the  other  with  district  court.  Assistant  shall  make  inquiry  at  dwellings  and 
>U>ps.  1850 — shall  read  over  to  each  family  his  report  of  it  Assistant  shall  send 
his  original  to  clerk  of  county  court,  und  two  copies  to  the  marshal ;  shall  affix  his 
Dame  to  each  page,  and  give  the  number  of  pages ;  marshals  return  one  copy  to  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  and  the  other  to  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State.;  penalty  for  le- 
ceiviog  pay  for  appointing  assistants. 

GENERAL   TRINCrPLES. 

Those  bound  for  a  term  of  years  have  always  been  taken  among  the  free  ;  Indians 
Dot  taxed  always  excluded.  Where  a  county  is  in  two  marshals'  districts,  it  shall  bo 
taken  of  the  one  wherein  is  its  court-house.  Marshals  to  receive  back  the  postage 
psid  by  them.  Census  documents  made  mailable,  if  not  otherwise  so.  Fault  of  mar- 
ihal  not  to  destroy  the  right  of  pay  to  assistants;  1840,  names  of  pensioners,  <&c.,  and 
statistics  of  industry  to  be  taken.  1850,  marshals  shall  return  their  oaths  to  Interior 
Department  before  acting;  shall  examine  and  compare  the  returns  of  assistants  with 
the  act ;  shall  supply  blanks ;  shall  adjudge  the  pay  of  assistants,  with  the  approval 
of  Secretary  ;  may  receive  pay  for  the  social  statistics ;  may  appoint  other  assistants, 
if  not  to  Interfere  with  the  regular  assistants,  <bc. 
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1820.  Each  Goo^samaD,  the  President,  Vice-President,  the  Ooveraors  of  Statei 
the  Atiomej-Oeneral,  and  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  colleges  and  uniyereities 
to  have  one  copy  each  of  the  printed  census ;  five  copies  for  each  of  the  Departments 
five  for  the  Senate ;  ten  for  tne  House  of  Representatives ;  and  the  rest  to  be  placec 
in  the  Congress  library.  Secretary  to  have  printed  1,600  copies  of  the  returns  o 
manufactures  of  1820,  (by  act  passed  March  80, 1822.)  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  ai 
received,  print  3,000  copies  of  aggregates  by  marshals  of  census  of  1830.  The  Preai 
dent  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a  revision  made  of  the  census  of  1830,  and  oi 
previous  ones,  by  counties  or  parishes,  and  print  2,000  copies ;  $2,000  appropriate! 
for  the  purpose.  1200,000  of  the  appropriation  for  taking  the  census  of  1880,  beiOQ 
unnecessary,  was  passed  to  the  sinking  fund.  Clerks  of  county  required  to  return  tc 
the  office  of  Secretary  all  the  previous  census  reports  from  1790  to  1820,  inclusiTV 
Census  of  1880,  with  the  ripvision  of  previous  ones,  ordered  to  be  distributed :  flT< 
copies  to  Congressmen,  to  the  President  and  Vice-President ;  same  to  governors  and 
to  each  legislative  branch  of  the  States;  colleges  and  incorporated  societies,  one  copj 
five  for  the  Departments  at  Washington ;  Senate,  ten ;  House  of  Rcpresentativw 
twenty;  the  rest  to  be  placed  in  Congress  library.  Census  of  1840 — Secretary  rt> 
quired  to  print  immediately,  as  returned,  10,000  copies  marshals'  aggregate  retmni 
120,000  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  act  for  1840.  Secretary  of  State  may  revise  an^ 
correct  clerical  errors  of  marshals.  For  this  appoint  superintending  clerk,  f  1,600 
one  clerk  at  $800,  and  two  at  $650;  and  for  others,  same  as  paid  in  1830.  Exfn 
clerks  for  industrial  statistics  not  to  be  paid  higher  than  upon  the  third  census.  Db 
bursing  agent  of  Department  of  State  allowedextra  pay.  Industrial  statistics  to  bf 
published  by  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  of  pensioners.  Secretary^  shall  print  2,(KN 
copies  of  Compendium,  or  abridgement  by  counties  and  towns,  with  the  apportion 
ment  of  members,  and  bind  the  volumes,  a^ot  more  than  fifty  cents  each  yolnma 
Payment  for  printipg  Compendium  of  1840  suspended  till  further  act  by  CoomM 
3,000  of  the  above  Compendiums  to  be  retained  in  library ~  afterwards  ordered  fO( 
only  to  be  retained,  and  50  of  all  previous  returns.  $10,000  appropriated  in  aid  o| 
Census  Board  of  1850;  $12,000  appropriated  for  postage  on  returns.  $150,000  anc 
$49,000  appropriated;  ditto,  $1,116,000;  ditto,  $25,000.  Other  census  enumeration 
in  the  future  to  follow  the  provisions  of  that  of  1850,  if  no  new  law  be  passed  beftm 
January  of  the  year  in  which  the  census  is  to  be  taken.  California  State  census  to  hk 
appended. 


COST  OP  TAKING  AND  PaiNTINO  TOE   DIFFERENT  CENSUSES  SINCE   1790. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 


$44,377  28 

66,109  04 

178,444  67 

208,525  99 


1830, 

1840 

1850 


$378,645  1] 

88)2,370  91 

•1,318,027  6] 


WHITE  AND  8UVE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

raOGEESSIVB  INCREASE  OF  WHITES    IN    ALL  THE   STATES. 

DeccDnial  Increase. 

1790 3,172.464  , * , 

1800 4,804,489  1,182,025  or  35.60  percent. 

1810 6,862,004  1,657,615    86.18 

1820 7,861,937  1,999,933    34.12 

1880 10,537,878  2,075,451    84.03    ** 

1840 14.195,695  3,658.317    34.72 

1850 19,653,068  6,857,373    87.74 

FROQRESSiyE  INCREASE  OF  SLAyES   IN  THE  SLAyB  STATES. 

Decennial  lucrease. 

1790% 697,889  t * \ 

1800 893.041  196,144  or  28.1  percent. 

1810 1,191,864  298,823    33.4     " 

1820 1,688,038  846,674    29.10    " 

1880 2,009,048  471,006    30.62    « 

1840 2,487.455  478,412    23.81    « 

1850 3,204,313  716,858    28.82 


To  the  30th  Sept,  1833,  and  exclusive  of  the  expenses  lacarred  for  final  printing  and  blndlDX- 


* 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Aferchania*  Magazine  {vo\.xxx^  no.  vi.,  page  640,)  we  gave 
a  kw  statistice  of  agriculture  in  MaasacbusetU,  derived  from  the  **  first  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,"  established  in  186  2,  under  an  act  of  the 
I^egislature  of  Massachusetts.    Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  Board  there  was 
no  permanent  department,  or  public  officer,  whose  special  dutj  it  was  to  collect  the 
£icU  oecessary  for  the  guidanee  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  various  societies  in  Masea* 
cbosetts,  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture — the  chief  source  of  Amer- 
ican Commerce  and  industry.    We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
^ith  Mr.  Charles  L.  Funt,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Massachsetts  Board  of  Agriculture,* 
Txi  his  reporti  covering  one  hundred  and  eighty-siz  octavo  page^i,  affords  abundant 
^videnee  of  his  entire  capacity  to  fill  the  office  with  benefit  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
t^iral  industry,  and  credit  to  himselt    The  report  is  a  model  of  its  kind.    It  not  only 
embodies  the  Secretary's  report,  but  embraces  the  reports  of  committees  appointed  to 
^wisit  the  conotry  agricultural  societies  of  the  State.    The  first  fourteen  pages  are  oc- 
cupied with  a  brief  history  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts. 

Passing  over  this  history  we  proceed  to  condense  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Funt  and 
the  committee,  the  statistics  and  statements  falling  within  the  design  aAd  scope  of  this 
<kpartment  of  the  J/<rrcAaf»/s' Jfo^eutntf.  Following  the  arrangement  of  tbe  report 
-yrt  commence  with — 

IxDuaf  GrORzr.    In  1840  there  were  1,775,074  bushels  of  Indian  Corn  raised  in  the 
State.    In  1850  the  number  had  risen  to  2,295,856,  showing  au  increase  of  520,782 
l>08bels    in  the  ten  years  preceding  1850,  or  an  annual  average  increase  of  about 
62,078  bfuihels.     The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  this  crop  is  not  given  in  the  report, 
liut  the  number  of  acres  of  tillage  land,  during  the  same  ten  year?,  had  increased  from 
^59,030  to  800,269,  at  the  rate  of  about  4,000  acres  annually.    The  average  vield  in 
1B40  was  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre ;  at  the  present  time  it  is  at  least  85  bushels. 
Hr.  Flint  estimates  the  yield  of  corn  in  1653  at  2,525,000  bushels.    The  Secretary  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  Massachusetts  can  raise  corn  and  put  into  the  market,  (and 
febe  has  a  good  one  at  home,)  cheaper  than  it  can  be  brought  from  the  West. 

Hat.  A  very  important  crop.  Scarcely  anything  raised  in  Massachusetts  is  of 
greater  importance.  The  average  yield  of  mowing  land  in  1840  was  returned  at  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  per  acre.  The  whole  number  of  acres  in  1830  was  440,930.  In  1850 
theoamber  had  increased  to  528,025.  The  yield  in  1840  was  467,537  tons  ;  in  1850 
>tvas  483,228,  showing  a  small  increase.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1858  is  put 
<^ovQ  at  about  one  ton  and  one-seventh  per  acre. 

Wheat.  This  crop  has  been  gradually  decreasing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1840  this 
crop  iu  Masaadiusetts  amounted  to  101,178  bushels,  while  in  1850  it  was  reduced  to 
^M87  bushels;  showing  an  average  annual  decrease  of  about  9,269  bushels.  In  those 
P'^ts  of  the  State  where  it  is  still  raised,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a  remunerative  crop. 
*^he  average  yield  per  acre  is  stated  at  17  5-7  bushels,  while  in  many  localities  it  is 
^0,  and  even  25  bushels  per  acre. 

.  Hte.  The  amount  of  rye  raised  in  the  State,  in  1840,  was  453,705  bushels.  In  1850 
1^  '^as  441,208  bushels.  This  crop  has  been  cultivated  in  Massachusetts  from  an  early 
^te.  It  was  introduced  in  1632-3,  and  at  that  time  cultivated  on  a  vei^  small  scale. 
r|,^BA&LET.  The  average  yield  of  barley  in  the  State  is  about  21  bushels  per  acre. 
Y^e  number  of  bushels  returned  to  the  valuation  committee  in  1840  was  149,004  bush- 
^^.  in  1850  it  was  117,441  bushels;  a  falling  off  in  ten  vears  of  31,563  bushels. 

Oats.    A  smaller  quantity  of  oats  is  raised  in  Massacnusetts  than  formerly.  In  1840 

*  Th«  Secretary  was  appointed  in  January,  1853,  and  entered  upon  bis  duties  in  the  following 
^broary.    His  first  report  is  dated  January  23, 1854 . 
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it  was  abont  1,226,300  bushels,  while  in  1860  it  was  1,210,288  bushels;  diofwiqgi 

decrease  of  16,062  bushels  in  ten  years.    The  yield  in  1853  averaged  about  80  b^ 
to  the  acre. 

Potatoes.  The  Secretary  says  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  potait 
crop  of  the  State.  He  estimates,  however,  that  about  24,051  acres  are  devoted  to  tlut 
crop,  that  each  acre  produces  100  bushels,  and  that  the  whole  yield  of  the  State  i: 
2,406,100  bushels.  • 

BaooM  CoaN.  This  article  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ck)nnecticut  I 
is  increasing  rapidly,  as  it  does  well,  and  is  found  to  be  very  profitable.  In  1840  oolj 
580  tons  were  raised  in  the  State,  in  1860  the  amount  had  increased  to  1,291  ton 
The  crop  in  1863  is  estimated  at  1,600  tons. 

Tobacco.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has  been  revived,  and  is  becoming  an  im 
portant  product  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  One  producer  of  tobacco  states  tfaft 
he  has  raised  not  lees  than  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  that  he  has  sold  at  his  door  for  thj 
last  two  years  this  crop  at  14  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  raising  tobacco  he  eiti 
mates  as  one  to  three  of  com. 

Flax.  The  demand  for  flax  fibre  in  this  country  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  stad] 
of  the  plant  and  its  more  extended  culture,  and  experiments  will  probablj^  prove  itt 
be  profitable  in  many  situations.  The  farmers  of  the  West  find  it  for  their  mteimt  ti 
raise  it  for  the  seed  alone.  The  amount  of  seed  raised  in  the  United  States  in  188C 
was  reported  by  the  census  to  be  662,812  bushels.  In  1862  there  were  about  260,00< 
acres  in  flax,  producing  on  an  average  from  8  to  10  bushels  of  seed.  The  yield  of  saei 
must  h^ve  been  about  2,260,000  bushels.  But  two  tons  of  flax  were  returned  as  raiaei 
in  ^Massachusetts  in  1840.    In  1850  there  were  only  69  tons. 

Hops.  The  yield  in  1840  was  about  237,941  pounds.  In  1850  there  were  edh 
about  150,655  pounds  produced. 

Reclaimed  Lands  in  Massachusetts.  Much  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  i 
this  branch  of  Agriculture  in  the  State.  In  1840  the  returns  gave  955,288  acres  c 
unimproved  land,  and  860,278  thought  to  be  incapable  of  improvement  The  whdt 
number  in  the  State  beins:  4,491,812  acres.  In  1850  the  returns  gave  716,294  acrei 
improved,  257,929  incapable  of  improvement  Waste  lands  have  been  reclaimed  ■ 
the  rate  of  10,000  acres  annually. 

The  land  in  tillage  in  1840  was  returned  as  259,038  acres.  In  1860  it  had  incraw* 
to  300,269  acres,  while  the  upland  mowing  had  increased  from  440,930  to  528,0f 
acres,  and  the  pasture  lands  from  1,210,154  to  1,311,210.  This  makes  the  increaaei 
tillage  land  41,230f  acres;  in  upland  mowing  87,096  ;  and  in  pasturage  101,056;  mi 
king  in  all  229,381|  acres.  This  shows  how  a  very  large  part  of  the  239,989^  acn 
reclaimed  in  the  ten  years  has  been  appropriated ;  the  pasture  land  has  been  tone 
into  mowing  and  tillage,  and  the  unimproved  land  into  pasturage  or  tillage 

PASTuass.  The  number  of  acres  in  pasturage  in  1840  was  about  1,^10,164.  In  188 
it  had  increased  somewhat,  and  the  returns  gave  1,311,210  acres,  capable  of  keemc 
278,310  cows,  with  the  help  of  the  fall  feed  they  could  get  on  the  other  lands.  Tbi 
calculation  allows  about  4f  acres  to  each  cow. 

Woodland.  The  number  of  acres  of  woodland  in  1840  Was  reported  to  be  729,79 
In  1850  it  had  advanced  to  896,450,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  166,650  nam 
or  an  annual  increase  of  16,665  acres. 

Stock  or  Cattle.  In  1 840,  there  were  148,691  cows,  three  years  old  and  npwira 
In  1850,  there  were  152,911.  an  increase  of  9,320  in  ten  years.  The  oxen  four  jtm 
old  and  upwards  numleed  46,584  in  1840;  49,986  in  1850 — making  an  increase 
3,402  in  the  aame  time.  The  number  of  steers  and  heifers  one  year  old  and  apwaR 
was  about  88,562  in  1840,  while  in  1860  it  was  reported  to  be  76,703 — showing  a  C 
crease  of  11,859.  But  the  number  of  horses  had  increased  in  the  ten  years  fine 
60,030  to  74,060,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,403  annually.  The  number  of  steers  and  heif« 
under  three  years  old  was  1 1,859  less  in  1850  than  in  1840,  giving  an  annual  decnm 
of  1,185,  and  showing  that  instead  of  raising  more  stock  on  our  farms,  to  satisfy  U 
wants  of  our  people,  we  had  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  other  States. 

SnEKP.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Massachusetts  in  1840  was  343,390;  it  decretfl 
at  the  average  rate  of  16,396  annually,  until,  in  1850,  it  was  only  179,428.  Theyfl 
kept  principally  in  the  interior  and  western  parts  of  the  State. 

XIoGs,  oa  Swine.  Probably  no  one  of  our  domestic  animals  has  been  more  S 
proved  than  the  swine.  Importations  have  been  many  and  frequent,  and  either  pC 
bloods  or  grades  of  the  different  breeds,  are  widely  distributed  in  every  county^ 
Massachusetts.    The  number  of  these  animals  has  considerably  decreased  howereS/ 
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Mai  fli&tics  mre  to  be  relied  od  ;  for  we  fiod  that  1840,  there  were  90,8S5,  while 
in  1850,  only  78,041  were  reported,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  ten  years,  of  17,294. 
There  has  probably  been  a  great  increase  since  1850. 

A  practical  farmer,  of  Worcester  county,  expresses  the  opinion  that  pork  can  be 
raised  in  the  state  at  a  profit  of  at  least  ten  per  cent.    He  illustrates  this  position  as 

/oUowB :—  ' 

"The  average  price  of  com  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  eighty-five  cents  a  bushel, 
^eoty  bushels,  or  1,200  pounds,  will  make  800  pounds  of  pork,  the  average  price  of 
*bich,  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  6:^  cents  me  poilnd.  Taking  these  premises, 
tlie  account  will  stand  thus : —  ^ 

-A  pig  at  birth  worth |0  50 

SO  bushels  of  com,  at  86  cents, ; . .        17  00 

The  time  taken  to  consume  the  com,  and  for  the  hog  to  grow  to  800  pounds 
weight,  dressed,  would  be  from  eight  to  ten  months,  say  ten  mouths ;  the 
average  time  on  which  to  charge  interest  on  the  $17  50  cents  outlay, 
would  be  five  mouths,  which  at  six  per  cent 'would  be  44 

IHiolecoBtofhog, $17  94 

800  poonds  of  pork,  at  6^  cents, $19  60 

!Roagh  fat  and  pluck  worth 50 

Ifbde  proceeds 20  00 

Leaving  a  profit  of $2  06 

Or  more  than  eleven  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  without  taking  into  the  account  the 
manure,  which  will  pay,  at  least,  one  dollar  more  than  the  cost  of  attendance." 

LXGISLATIYS  XNAOrHEMT  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  XTO. 

HaBflachosetts  was  one  of  the  first  governments,  if  not  the  first,  in  this  country, 
vhich  attempted  to  aid  the  progress  of  agriculture  by  legislative  enactments.  As 
early  as  1680,  her  bounty  began  in  premiums  offered  for  the  raising  of  horses,  cows, 
•wine  and  goate,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  this 
booDty  has  been  increasing  and  always  liberal.  Other  States  have  not  been  slow  to 
imitate  or  rival  her  in  generous  endeavors  to  promote  the  success  of  an  interest  on 
wludi  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their  people  so  largely  depend. 

The  amount  paid,  or  to  be  paid,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
dnisetta  for  the  year  1868,  distributed  in  prizes  by  the  various  Societies,  is  no  leai 
than  $8,782. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  permanent  fund  of  the  societies  is. . . .  $92,816  64 

"         **               **        of  the  property  of  all  the  societies  is 109,91110 

-               «        of  income  fund 4,325  08 

"         **               **        received  from  new  members  and  donations,..  6,876  60 

**         "               **        of  receipts  by  the  societies  for  the  year, 28,465  89 

*         **               "        of  premiums  and  gratuities  distributed, 8,489  11 

"        *•              **        of  disbursements  nir  the  year, 21,014  87 

Of  the  premiums  distributed,  there  were  paid  on  farms  and  various 

liurm  improTements, 1,674  00 

For  live  stock  of  all  kinds 4,451  87 

For  farm  products  of  all  kinds, 2,133  18 

^  number  of  persons  who  received  prizes  and  gratuities  was. ....  2,095 

Id  the  preceding  abstract,  We  have  endeavored  to  present  the  readers  of  the  Mer- 
f^^nU  Magazine  with  as  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time  comprehensive,  view  of  the 
■gricultural  resources  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  material  furnished  by  Mr.  Secretary 
FHQt  made  practicable.    In  closing  his  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  remarks : — 

"  On  the  whole,  we  have  evidence  of  a  gratifying  progress  in  our  agriculture,  though 
it  is  still  embarrassed  by  many  deficiences.  More  attention  is  paid  to  farming  now 
thtn  formerly.  Intelligent  cultivators  are  more  numerous,  and  more  successful,  and 
^ere  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  progress  which  has  begun  will 
<^tioue,  until  at  last  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will  take  its  proper  rank  among  the 
^&rioas  occupations  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  engaged." 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


AMERICAll  AND  EUROPEAH  MAIfUFAtrTURES. 

The  eap^riority  of  AmericaoB  over  Euntpeaos  in  neveral  of  the  usefol  inedui 
arts,  ii*  n(»  l«f«8  surprUin^  thHii  gi^tifyiiif?.  when  we  reflect  how  Utely  we  huve  turn 
our  attention  to  uiaoufacture^^  and  it  Htftinls  encouraging  promi}«e  for  our  future  «i 
cesA  and  ascendancy,  when  once  as  a  people  we  shall  d«vote  Ourselves  more  doM 
to  the  working  up  of  our  abundant  raw  material.  So  much  has  been  aaid  about  t 
long  experience  of  Europeans,  and  the  perfection  of  their  fabrics,  that  we  hope  to  • 
prire  at  least  some  of  our  readers,  by  a  catalogue  of  articles  iu  whkh  the  Americi 
decidedly  excel. 

1.  Naval  Abchitectubk.  In  this  we  are  superior  in  all  its  briinches,  and  in  e¥< 
department — whether  we  regard  the  hull  or  rigifing— sailing  vea^els  or  eteamera 
river  craft  or  ocean-f^oing  ^htps.  Not  only  is  (he  invention  of  steamers  our  own,  k 
also  (hat  world- renowned  improvement,  (he  clipper  model.  Our  river  steamera  i 
quite  unique,  rmming  fn»m  20  to  C5  miles  an  hour.  The  world  besides  baa  nothing 
all  like  a  parallel.  Hie  reason  for  our  great  success  in  navigation,  we  supptjae, 
simply  because  our  attention  has  been  turned  to  it  the  longest — ever  since  our  earlli 
colonization.  ' 

2.  1  ELCuaAPBiNO.  The  invention  not  only  belongs  to  ourselves,  but  our  Am 
practical  operations  iu  celerity,  coirectness,  auil  vast  amount,  exceed  our  Europe 
rivals. 

8.  DAGUEaREOTTrixo.  At  the  World's  Exhibition  in  London,  it  was  generally  a 
mitted  thHt  the  Aiuerican  pliot«h(raphic  pnMluctioos  were  the  best. 

4.  Lock  Marino  No  ginxl  buililing,  in  thi<«  country  nt  least,  is  finished  with  Boi 
peaa  locks.  Our  dumeMtie  article  is  far  in  advance  of  all  (fthers.  English  locks  a 
still  imported,  but  they  are  a  very  clieap,  trashy  affair.  We  need  not  refer  to  tl 
celebrated  hick  cmtest  in  Londtai. 

6.  Clock  Making.  Tliere  u  a  moral  elevation  in  the  career  of  Connecticut  clock 
they  aid  in  carrying  civihzition,  not  onlv  to  the  humblest  cabins  in  our  own  laivl,  h 
they  are  cheering  the  homes  f»f  tens  of  thoufaitd^  everywhere  in  Europe.  Of  Ud 
we  hear  they  are  beginning  to  be  Ixrgfly  exported  to  China. 

6.  Pu)a-a.  1'h«*se  artt  lighter,  handier,  less  expensive,  and  turn  the  soil  mo 
•▼eulv  and  smoothly,  and  with  i^maller  jKiwer,  than  any  in  Europe. 

7.  Rkapinu  MACHiNhS.  Ihe  recent  evtat  of  thef^e  renders  superfluous  any  furtl 
remaiki*.  ' 

8.  CuTLP.KT.  Our  table  cutlery,  pen  and  pocket  knives,  ^ostain  a  farorable  coi 
parison  wrh  thfir  TniiiH- At  Untie  compt'titors;  but  our  Hcistf<»rs  and  large  shears,  an 
a-*  tire  uned  by  tailors  fur  cutting  our  garments,  are  quite  superior.  No  tailor  thin 
of  u-in^  a  Euro|>eMn  article. 

9.  Axi-8.  The  su|>erioiity  of  our  axes  over  tho«e  of  foreign  make  has  resulted,  i 
supfNi^e.  from  our  ap'icu  le  in  f»^edi'i^  the  forests.  Our  frequent  employmeot  h 
taiiuhl  u.<«  the  nei'd  ot  h  himdy  and  effl.  ieiit  tcxd. 

Iu.  Dkxtisthy.     It  it  KfUiMallv  a<iiiiiited  that  American  dentists  excel  all  othert 
fonnitis;  l>eauiifid  (eeih.  aiil  flit-ir  tittui;^  HeoMis  perfect.      Tlii<(  \<  fortunnte,  for  it 
said  that  Aiiierii*:uiH  Kmc  their  left'i  at  an  early  ai^e.      H  >wever  thii  may  t>e,  oeria 
it  i.**.  th'tl  Eiit;li!«hMien  l«b«e  th^ir  hair,  anl  b>fCOfnti  b:i](l,  tuNHier  than  ourselves. 

1 1.  I.NDiAKi'RBKK  Qiioim.  With  ihfhe.  in  }dl  their  varied  f«>rmi*,  we  are  leading  t 
wav  far  in  a<iVHiK*e  ;  and  our  workiuen  are  going  to  Europe,  both  to  give  instruct! 
and  to  carry  on  large  ebtabli^lmifiits. 

THE  COAL  TRADE  OF  PEI^NSYLVAfriA. 

Tl)e  Coal  trndo  of  Peniiy^'lvRniH  if*  ju<«tly  regarded  by  our  cotemporary  of  the  Phil 
delpliia  Jugnirer  an  a  niorlern  wondt-r  Only  a  few  years  nioce,  says  that  Joami 
ami  the  ntiZHiiH  (»f  Philadelphia  ri<ticiih'd  the  idea  of  burnirisf  anthracite  c<»al,  or 
Mih.->tiiiitifi^  it  a**  an  nrticle  of  fnel  for  winvI.  In  the  year  1800.  Mr.  William  Mttn 
broijuht  a  im  nHiderable  qiinntiry  of  aiiilirarite  to  Philadelphia,  and  after  in  viiin  trvii 
to  dir>)Hi&e  of  it,  he  told  hi;t  coal  laiidH  and  abandoned  the  enterprise  altogether,    ^a 
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io  18S5,  or  aboot  a  qomrter  of  a  century  ago,  the  whole  amoant  of  coal  shipped  from 
the  vicinity  of  Pi)tt«viiie,  was  about  6,600  tons  p«^r  annum.  What  a  change  has  since 
taken  place !  What  marvels  have  been  acoomplistbed  I  Milliuns  of  duilars  have  been 
expended  in  constructing  avenues  tu  brin^  the  coal  to  market,  and  the  trade,  although 
it  may  languish  occasionally,  is  only  in  its  infancy.  It  is  really  worth  while  for  a 
fitrao^er  to  rbit  Richmond,  a  little  village  just  above  our  city,  and  view  the  great 
Coal  Depot  at  this  end  of  the  Reading  Railroad.  At  times  a  fleet  of  \iOKi  vessels  may 
be  fouod  moored  there,  and  all  actively  engaged  in  taking  in  coal.  The  railroad  itself 
ii  a  cariosity.  At  the  dose  of  last  year,  there  were  no  less  than  77  locomotive  engines 
coostaotly  runniog  oo  it ;  and  of  these,  46  were  of  the 'first  class.  The  Company  at 
that  time  had  602  cars  for  freight  and  general  use,  in  addition  to  23  passenger  cars. 
AIm  2  express  locomotives,  18  stationary  engines,  7  snow-ploughs,  and  50  horses. 
All  this,  be  it  remembered,  in  connection  with  one  facility  or  avenue  for  bringing  coal 
to  market  The  road  from  first  to  last  has  cost'millions  uf  dollars.  There  are  various 
Itiodi  of  coals  now  employed  as  fuel.  Like  wood,  coal  differs  according  to  the  locali- 
ties where  it  is  found.  Anthracite  has  thus  been  analyzed — the  first  being  the  purest 
and  best  coal,  the  other  the  inferior  or  least  valuable  :^ 

ANALYSIS  or  ANTHaAOITK. 

2.  Carbon, 77  per  cent 


1.  Carbon, 90  per  cent 

Volatile  matter,..       6i     ** 
Ashes, 8i     ** 

1.00 


Volatile  matter,      1 1 
Ashes, 12 

100 


This  difference  in  the  quality  of  coal  is  again  perceptible  in  reference  to  its  weight 
^e  append  the  following,  which  will  exhibit  the  character  of  our  anthracites  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  each  respectively,  per  cubic  yard. 

'     WKIGHT  or  ANTHaAClTX  COAL. — FiaST,  Oa  SOHDTLKILL  RKGION. 


Weight  of  a 
Uealltfes  proeeedlog  rrom  cubx  yard 

West  \o  East.  *  io  ibs. 

Lykeo's  Valley, 2,224 

^tooj  Creek,  6  mile  openings,. .  2.244 

%  Flats, about  2,351 

^osch  Gap,. 2,453 

^rberry  Creek, 2,484 


Weight  of  a 
Localities  proceeding  rrom  cubic  yard 

West  to  East.  lo  ibs. 

Pottsville, mean        2,604 

Tamaqua,  Vein  N. 2,700 

Lehigh,  Mauch  Chunk, 2,616 

Nesquehoning 2,646 


u 


^est  Mahaooy  Coal, 2,318 

^azleton, 2,G15 


BICOND,  oa   H1DDLK   aXOION. 


Oirardville, .... 
Beaver  Meadow,, 


t.700 
2,700 


The  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  appears  to  be  altogether  heavier  than  the  European, 
I  will  appear  from  the  following : 


EuaopRAy. 

^oalh  Wales,  (Swansea,) 2,181 

prance.  (Grenoble,) 1 ,809 

«.lack  SpringGap,. 2,631 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wilkesbarre,  (Baltimore  Co.) . .        2,484 

Pottsville, 2,649 

Tamaqua,  heaviest, 2,808 

While  upon  the  subject,  we  must  not  forget  the  Schujikill  Navigation,  another  great 
Yenue  to  the  anthracite  regions  of  Schuvlkill  county  and  neighborhood.  The  length 
this  navigation  is  now  108  miles — its  lockage  620  feet — the  burden  of  its  boats  180 
4 — the  size  of  its  locks,  110  by  18  feet — the  wiilth  of  its  canals,  never  less  than  60 
^^t — and  the  least  depth  of  water  upon  the  mitre  sills  5^,  and  in  the  clear  levels  6 
^^t 

A  navigable  route  from  the  heart  of  the  Coal  Region  to  tide  water,  for  boats  car- 
ding 180  tons  is,  therefore,  now  in  full  operation.    The  five  leading  railroads,  and 
tiieir  laterals,  to  the  navigation,  are  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuvlkill  Haven,  terminating 
^t  Schuylkill  Haven  ;  the  Mount  Carbon,  terminating  at  Mount  Carbon ;  the  MiU 
Creek,  terminating  at  Port  Carbon,  and  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  terminating  at  Moimt 
Catbofi. 

The  following  was  some  time  since  the  estimated  population  of  the  principal  towns : 


PotUville, 7,600 

Tamaqua, 8.000 

Mioersville, 8,800 


Port  Carbon, 

Schuylkill  Haven,, 


2,200 
2,000 
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THE  GAS  WORKS  OF  Sill  F&A9CI800. 

The  editor  of  the  AUa  California  recently  took  oocasioD  to  visit  the  San  Fran* 
Cisco  Gas  Works,  and  to  inquire  into  the  method  of  making,  purifying,  anil  refining 
the  gas  preparatory  to  sending  it  through  the  city.  The  coal  used  is  bituminous  of 
eannel — at  present  the  latter  bt  used.    He  thus*  describes  the  works : — 

The  first  apartment  is  the  Retort  Hoase.  This  contains  a  large  structure  <tf  brick 
in  which  are  distributed  twenty-one  retorts  of  cast-iron.  Each  retort  is  about  eight 
feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  a  foot  thick.  These  retorts  are  filled  with  coal, 
then  a  very  liot  fire  is  kindled  beneath  them,  and  the  gas  passes  oflf  through  a  pipe  at 
the  top.  About  four  hours  of  white  beat  in.  the  retort  are  necessary  t*>  drive  all  th« 
gas  from  the  coal  The  gas  is  conveyed  into  a  jarj^e  pipe  called  the  hydraulic 
main,  about  thirty  leet  long  and  one  Cooi  in  diameter.  This  pipe  contains  water,  and 
in  it  the  ga.^  cools  and  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  tar,  which  is  carried  off  by  a  pipe 
to  a  cistern,  where  it  is  preserved  and  kept  for  sale.  The  gas  passes  off  by  a  pipe 
from  the  top  of  the  hydraulic  main  to  the 

PuBiFYiNG  Room.  In  the  purifying  room  the  gas  is  forced  by  the  constant  increase 
.from  the  retorts  to  pass  through  water  in  which  it  deposits  the  remainder  of  its  tar 
and  some  ammonia  which  escaped  from  the  hydraulic  main  in  which  the  gas  is  still 
warm.  After  passing  through  a  number  of  pipes,  the  gas,  not  yet  pure,  is  admitted 
into  large  purifying  boxes,  where  slaked  lime  is  kept  upon  shelves,  and  this  lime  ab* 
■sorbs  the  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  leaves  the  gas  sufficiently  pure  for  use. 
From  the  purifying  room  the  gas  passes  to  the 

Reservoir,  oB  HoLDEa.  Imagine  a  brick-cistern  60  feet  in  >diameter  and  20  feet 
deep,  without  a  top.  Then  think  of  a  sheet  iron  tub  about  2  leet  less  in  diameter 
sitting  inside  the  cistern,  bottom  upwards.  That  is  the  gas  holder.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern  is  water,  and  the  gas  passes  up  through  it  into  the  tub,  which  reila 
upon  ihe  water  and  is  held  up  by  the  gas  within ;  and  the  more  gas  inside,  the  higher 
rises, the  vast  tub,  and  when  there  is  no  gas,  the  tub  rests  flat  down  on  the~water. 
This  tub  or  holder  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  Eupported  by  a  wroqghtiron  framework,  and 
its  weight  is  the  force  which  drives  the  gas  through  the  city. 

The  holder  has  a  capacity  of  85,000  cubic  feet,  and  50,000  cubic  feet  might  be 
made  by  the  works  in  24  hours.  To  make  50,000  feet,  about  6  tons  of  first- rate  ooal 
is  necessary,  and  after  the  gas  is  extracted  from  the  coal,  there  remains  in  the  retort 
a  substance  resembling  charcoal,  called  coke.  It  is  nearly  all  carbon,  and  makes  an 
excellent  fire.  This  coke,  after  being  taken  from  the  retorts,  is  used  in  the  furnace  to 
drive  the  gas  from  other  coal,  so  that  the  establishment  is  at  no  expense  for  fuel  after 
purchasing  its  coal  from  which  the  coke  is  made. 

QUICKSILVER  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
The  Santa  Fe  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal  writes  thus  of  the  quicksil- 
ver mines  in  the  Apache  country,  in  New  Mexico : — 

Although  the  Jicarillas  Apaches  have  more  enemies  among  our  own  people  than 
any  other  Indians,  1  have  never  since  I  have  known  them  been  unwilling  to  trust  mj 
life  with  them.  It  is  true,  they  are  beggars ;  but  they  beg  because  they  are  pour  and 
hungry,  and  no  man  ever  went  to  their  camp  hungry  that  found  them  unwilling  to 
divide  their  last  morsel  with  him. 

It  was  near  their  country  that  some  pastor  boys,  about  two  years  ago,  discovered 
small  globules  of  quicksilver  oozing  up  as  it  were  from  the  ground,  shining,  as  thej 
described  it,  like  silver  dew.  They  gathered  it  up  in  small  phials,  and,  knowing  bat 
little  about  its  use,  they  kept  it  as  a  curio!»ity  to  show  their  neighbors.  An  old  Mez* 
ican  woman  told  me  she  used  it  to  put  on  the  children's  heads ;  and  don^t  you  think 
said  she,  that  it  wouldn't  be  there  two  minutes  before  the  piojos  would  drop  out  ai 
thick  as  brnn.  One  of  our  youngsters,  said  she,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  taste  ol 
it,  and  he  had  no  sooner  swallowed  some  of  it  than  it  went  right  through  him  prento  ! 
aallio!  Thinking  quite  likely  it  did,  I  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  question  with  Uu 
old  lady.  Whether  the  ground  itself  is  saturated  with  quicksilver,  or  whether  then 
is  cinnibar  in  the  neighborhood,  from  which  the  metal  is  extracted,  or  whethef  it  ii 
produced  from  other  causes,  are  questions  that  remain  as  yet  undecided.  All  that 
we  know  is,  tliat  after  a  rain  or  the  melting  of  snows,  it  appears  in  globules  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground,  under  rocks,  in  the  tracks  of  animals,  and  when  the  ground  be- 
comes hard  and  dry,  it  disappears. 
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THE  MERCHAiVTS'  MAGAZINE  AND  ITS  FRIENDS. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  make  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  rehicle  of 
w]/-liD(Utioo,  and  we  should  not  at  this  time,  did  we  Dot  feel  that  it  was  due  to  the 
kiod  OQoaideration  of  those  merchants  and  statesman,  who  have  been  pleased  to  ex- 
press in  terms  of  high  commendation,  their  appreciation  of  our  labors  in  a  department 
of  Uteratore,  which,  (we  say  in  all  modesty)  remained  unoccupied  until  we  entered  it 
iome  fifteen  years  since. 

He " Merchant^  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review"  when  commenced  (in  July, 
1839,)  was  the  first  work  of  its  class  and  character,  ever  published  at  home  or  abroad. 
Within,  however,  a  few  years,  periodicals  bearing  some  resemblance  have' sprung  up 
Id  Eogland  and  the  United  States,  but  none  covering  the  broad  and  ever- expanding 
oceao  of  Commerce— of  Commerce  in  all  its  relations  and  all  its  bearings.  But  with- 
OQt  &rther  digression,  we  close  our  remarks  by  simply  expressing  6ur  full  apprecia- 
tioD  lod  our  heartfelt  gratitude,  to  the  Commercial  Associations  of  St  Louis  and 
PHtsborgh,  and  "the  distinguished  gentlemen  whose  resolutions  and  letters  we  give 
below ;  but  we  would  not  forget  the  Press,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  without 
diitiDCtion  of  sect  or  party,  for  the  uniform  favor  and  kindness  it  has  manifested 
towards  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  and  the  enterprise  to  which  he  has  devoted  all 
bis  energies,  and  all  the  talents  he  possesses — or  that  God  and  Nature  have  pleased  to 
CDofer. 

Tbe  following  Resolutions  and  Letters  have  been  rjsceived  during  the  last  twelve 
nujQtb,  and  all  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  EvEasTr's, letter,  since  May,  1864. 

CHAMBia  OP  Com Msaca,  St.  Lodii,  Jane  8d,  1854. 
'iiix&x  Hrirr,  Eiq.,  Editor  Merchants'  Magazine : 

Sir  :— In  handing  you  the  inclosed  resolutions  of  this  Chamber,  complimentary  to 
yoDr  periodical,  I  beg  to  express  my  individual  thanks  fur  your  useful  labors,  and  my 
*iQcere  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  your  valuable  Magazine. 

Very  respectrully,  YouTB,  ALFRED  VINTON,  President. 

Chambbr  op  Commerce,  St.  Louii,  Jane  3d,  1854. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Comnierce  of  St  Louis  recognizes  in  Hunt's  Mer- 
its' Magaxine,  a  publication  eminently  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  commercial 
^iim,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  support  of  the  merchants  of  St  Louif*. 

f^iUvfdj  That  the  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  FassMAN  Hunt.  Eeq ,  is  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  the  mercantile  profession,  for  the  industry  and  talent  with 
^hich  he  has  collected  and  published  the  Statistics  of  Produce,  Consumption,  Trade, 
^king  and  Finance,  and  for  his  very  useful  reports  of  mercantile  usages,  and  judicial 
<i^sions  of  commercial  Uw,  and  for  his  interesting  and  useful  biographies  of  distin- 
S^ed  deceased  merchants. 

^nolvedj  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  Mr.  Hunt,  authenticated  by 
^  Ngoatures  of  the  officers  of  this  Chamber. 

Cbwibd  Barrt,  Seeretaiy.  ALFRED  VINTON,  President 


[iraOH  THE  MKW  TORK  OOURIXR   AND  nrQUIRER.] 

Tbe  exceeding  value  of  this  Magazine  has  long  been  a  universally  admitted  fact , 
uui  every  one  has  seen  with  satisfaction  the  tributes  of  the  different  commercial 
bodies  in  our  principal  cities  to  its  merits.    We  take  pleasure  in  crediting  another, 
vbich  came  recently  from  the  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade : — 
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PiTTiBURO,  June  5f  1854. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Pitteburg  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
held  at  their  room  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1854,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  takes  great  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  faTor- 
able  attention  of  the  business  community,  *"  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Ccm- 
mercial  Jievieio**  as  a  work  eminently  deserving  of  patronage  and  support  To  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Trade,  Commerce,  Currency,  Af^ricuiture,  Manu- 
fiustures,  die.,  either  Foreign  or  Domestic,  or  who  are  desiroiis  of  information  oo  kin- 
dred subjects,  presented  in  an  attractive  form,  from  ao  able  and  reliable  source, 
^  Hunt's  Magazine"  is  a  most  invaluable  b:)ok  of  reference,  having  sustained  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  high  reputation  for  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence  and  Mercantile  Literature. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Hunt,  signed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Association. 


[f^OM  THB  new  TOaK  GOUICEROIAL  AOYXRTISER.] 

A  GaATiFTijio  Testimonial. — The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  Freeman  Hunt,  E^^q^ 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  speaks  of  that  work  in  terms  of 
high  eulogium,  but  not  in  terms  too  euUigistic,  for  it  is  unquestionably  not  only  unique 
in  design  but  is  conducted  with  rare  ability  and  judgment,  and  teems  with  commer- 
cial inK>rmation.  The  next  issue  of  the  Magazine  will  commence  the  thirty-first  vol- 
ume : —  * 

BosToiff  Jane  10, 18S4. 

Mr  Dear  Sir — I  have  often  had  o(*casion,  not  only  at  home,  but  during  my  resi- 
dence abroad,  to  refer  to  the  **  Merchant:!'  Magazine"  for  information,  upon  questions 
of  importance  to  the  interests  of  our  country,  and  beg  to  say  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  publication  that  contains  so  much  information  upon  the  subject  of  our  great 
national  economy. 

I  deem  this  periodical  of  value,  not  only  to  the  Merchant,  but  to  the  Statesman, 
Diplomatist,  Jurist,  Manufacturer,  Mechanic,  Agriculturist,  and  National  Ecooombt. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  brief  compendium  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  all  classes,  occupations, 
and  professions  may  obtain  something  useful  to  themselves,  to  our  common  country, 
and  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  liberal  principles  upon  which  this  Magazine  has  been  comlucted,  must,  I  think, 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  and  patronage  of  the  public.  I  assure  you  of  my 
best  wishes  for  a  circulation  of  this  unrivalled  periodical  commensurate  with  its 
merits,  and  your  own  reasonable  expectations. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely;  your  obedient  servant, 

ToFhkeman  Hunt,  Esq.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 


[from  the  evening  mirror.] 

The  Editor  of  the  **  Merchants  Magazine"  has,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  since 
commenced  his  unrivalled  Magnzine,  won  *' golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.' 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  and,  indeed,  men  of  all  parties  and  sects,  at  home  and  abroad 
aeem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  admiration  of  the  Magazine  which  bears  thn  nam^ 
of  its  founder,  editor  and  proprietor.    The  fact  is,  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  cosmopolitan  in  tb^ 
largest  sense  of  the  term,  and  avoids,  in  the  conduct  of  his  Magazine,  everything  th 
has  a  party  or  local  bias  or  bearing.    The  last  testimonial  received,  which  we  giv» 
below,  is  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the  accomplished  scholar,  orator,  and  states 
man.    He  writes  Mr.  Hunt  from  Washington,  as  follows  '.-^ 

Sknatk  Chamdkr,  4th  May,  18S4.  ... 
Freeman  Hunt,  Esq. — My  Dear  Sir :  Too  tardily,  but  sincerely.  I  offer  my  ackno 
ledgements  for  the  ssitisfaction  afforded  by  your  invaluable  Magazine.    To  me 
always  cornea  \vith  welcome  knowledge,  diversified  as  the  important  subjects  it  treai 
and  tempered  by  that  candor  which  i^  the  companion  of  Truth.     For  myself  I  thai 
yon ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  familiar  with  it,  whether  Merchant,  Lawyer,  pobi 
eervant,  or  Citizen,  will  be  ready  to  hail  you  as  "guide,  philosopher  and  tbjkHJ}," 
Believe  me.  Dear  Sir,  with  much  regard  very  faithfully  yours, 

CHARLES  SUMlt 
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[fbov  tbm  MOEimro  coram  a:id  kkw  tokk  nqiminL] 

We  bare  bad  the  pleaaure  of  seeing  the  orifrinal  of  the  following  just  tribute  to  the 
Isborsof  FreemaD  Hunt,  £>q.,  of  the  Merchant9*  Magaxhie^  from  one  of  our  noost 
distingiii»bed  statesmen  and  nccomplii'hed  scholars.  But  it  is  notevorth^  that  excel- 
lent u  the  bagasioe  was  during  Mr.  Everett's  mission  to  England,  it  is  now  far  more 
able  aod  thorough  in  every  respect  :— 

Boston,  July  36, 1853. 

DtAi  Sra :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  number  of  the  MerchanU  Magazine^ 
vbich  joa  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  the  other  day.  1  have  long  been  acquainted 
viib  thift  peiiodica),  and  have  placed  a  high  value  upon  it,  as  one  of  the  best  re|)o<>i- 
torieflof  the  Commercial  Statistics,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world. 
I  hjul  frequent  opportunities  ivhile  abroad  a  few  years  ago,  of  learning  that  your 
l^szine  is  justly  appreciated  in  the  commercial  circles  of  Europe.  A  set,  nearly 
complete,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Public  Library  of  this  city,  which  we  shall 
oratuue  by  subscription,  as  soon  as  our  list  of  periodicals  is  made  out^  which  will  be 
at  a  very  early  day.  I  remain,  dear  air,  very  truly  yours, 
ToFsiKHAaHoirr.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

«  AN  HONEST  TKAD£R."— AN  EPITAPH. 

We  removed  the  moss  from  off  an  old  tombstone,  says  the  Mfrchant^  that  we  might 
Kid  the  inscription  sculptured  there.  It  stood  over  one  of  the  mo^t  aneient  tombs, 
lod  the  inscription  carried  the  imagination  back  to  the  times  of  our  forefathers.  After 
oamerating  the  offices  and  relations  held  and  sustained  by  the  decease<l,  the  climax 
VIS  completed  by  this  eulogium:  *'  He  was  a  good  citizen,  and  an  honest  raADEa." 
It  wan  an  inscHptinn  as  honorable  to  the  being  who  raised  the  tablet,  as  to  the  mem- 
Ofyof  the  dead.  The  test  of  charticter  is  fnuiid  in  trade.  There  is  the  battle-field  for 
ue  virtues ;  and  many  a  moralist  and  divine  who  has  wronght  up  his  ideas  of  moral 
right  to  a  gtund  bight  of  intensity,  and  who  has  been  unsparing  in  his  denunciations 
<if  merchants  and  mercantile  usages,  has  found,  by  some  participation  in  business,  that 
i little  more  charity  is  not  out  of  the  way  in  treating  business  duties.  When  it  can 
be  mid,  in  that  sanctity  of  feeling  which  the  presence  of  death  imposes — **  He  was  a 
pKxi  citizen  and  an  honest  trader,*'  we  tliink  the  vocabulary  of  praise  in  exhausted. 
Honesty  is  a  royal  word.  It  is  not  so  much  one  element  in  a  man's  character,  as  the 
Hxrit  whieli  molds  the  whole  and  stamps  it  as  genuine.  Honesty  and  honor  are  words 
wrived  from  the  same  source,  and  they  should  never  be  disas9f>ciated  in  the  mind, 
^hat  is  not  honest  is  dishonorable,  and  nothing  htjoorable  is  dishonest  Very  happily 
it  has  been  said — **  We  may  have  false  honor,  but  we  cannot  have  false  honesty." 
Hi«nr  i;9  very  much  a  thing  of  times  and  occasions;  it  alters  with  circumstances,  and 
^batis  deemed  the  higlit  of  dibhouor  among  one  people,  is  justified  by  another  at 
ri({bt.  Not  so  vith  honesty.  It  has  a  unity.  Everywhere  it  is  "to  make  the^ heart 
Du stranger  to  tlie  tongue;'*  and  the  most  splendid  declaration  of  an  inspired  man  was 
^heo  he  said  that  **  in  all  things  he  was  willing  to  live  honestly."  Willing,  not  as  the 
^es  would  allow,  but  willing  as  the  filed  pur|)Ose  of  his  mind,  ready  to  sacrifice  any 
^'iMNiot  of  ease  or  seeming  prosperity  rather  than  be  false  to  duty,  false  to  right 
^""te^ty  with  the  true  merchant  is 

^  A  fort  so  jieldless  that  it  seoma  to  treai." . 


TANNING  COTTON  AND  UNEN. 


Eoglish  and  French  fishermen  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  tanning  their  sails, 
^t,  in  bark  liquors,  in  order  to  render  them  more  durable.  Milliet  statrs  that  pieces 
^  linto,  trcmted  for  72  hours  with  an  oak  bark  liquor,  at  160°,  and  stretched  on 
^ei,  renuitiied  unaltered  in  a  damp  cellar  for  ten  years ;  while  untanned  linen  in 
^  same  place  and  for  the  same  time,  had  entirely  rotted.  It  was  further  shown 
^  hnen,  which  had  begun  to  molder,  mi;$ht  be  preserved  from  further  change  by 
being  tanned,  it  seems  to  be  only  nece!*sary  that  the  articlca  should  be  kept  two  or 
^e«  days  in  a  warm  solution  of  tanning.  Awnings  may  be  treated  in  this  manner 
*ith  either  oak  bark,  or  sumac — both  will  answer.  This  will  afford  a  useful  hint  to 
OQr  laii-duth  maDufHCturera. 
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THE  TRADE  OF  CHARLESTOJT  U  FLOUR. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  Ou  Merchant^  Magazine : — 

Cbarlbstoii,  July  1st,  1(<54. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that  we  this  year  issue  our  annual  cir' 
cular.  A  new  era  has  dawned  upon  Charleston,  and  she  has  just  tasted  the  first  fruiti 
of  her  judicious  appropriations  to  railroads  connecting  her  with  the  Great  West,  aod 
when  that,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  is  completed,  she  wiU 
reap  the  full  benefit  Within  the  past  year  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Road  has 
been  completed,  and  turned  a  considerable  quantity  of  bacon  and  grain  to  this  market, 
and  we  may  expect  a  still  larger  quantity  next  season.  The  rcAd  from  Loudoo  to 
Enozville,  Tennessee,  is  now  in  a  state  of  completion,  and  will  soon  bring  us  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  fertile  region,  and  will  save  the  water  carriage  from  KnozriUe  to  Loudoo, 
which,  heretofore,  has  been  a  great  drawback  in  our  trade  with  that  region  in  Tenoe*- 
see.  Other  roads  are  diverging  from  the  different  termini,  which  will  soon  place  Charles* 
ton  in  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  which,  from  her  position,  are  naturally 
tributary  to  her.  Charleston  is  now  independent  of  the  North  for  her  breadstuffs  and 
provisions. 

Flour.  The  receipts  per  railroad  for  the  past  year  have  been  about  80,000  barrele, 
of  which  some  86,000  barrels  have  been  exported  foreign  and  coastwise.  Heavy 
orders  were  received  here  from  Europe,  but  could  only  be  partially  filled,  as  tM 
majority  of  flour  received  here  was  in  sacks,  which  nierchants  holding  orders  would 
not  risk.  This,  we  trust,  will  not  be  the  case  another  year.  We,  however,  filled  an 
order  for  8,000  sacks  for  Liverpool,  which  arrived  there  in  good  condition,  aod  gave 
satisfaction.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  barrels  always  take  the  precedence.  Cha^lestoa 
is  now  a  flour  market,  and  has  a  reputation  to  establish ;  and  we  would  impress  upm 
our  friends  the  necessity  of  paying  particular  attention  to  the  putting  up  of  their  floor, 
as  to  weight,  classification  of  quality,  and  order  of  package.  This  is  half  the  battle. 
Nothing  retards  the  process  of  a  new  trade  so  much  as  non-attention  to  these  par- 
ticulars. Nothing  is  to  hinder  Tennessee,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  iom 
from  acquiring  a  reputation  equal  to  any  manufactured,  as  it  is  admitted  that  their 
wheat  is  equal  to  any  grown.  For  consumption  it  would  not  make  so  much  diffsr* 
ence,  but  even  then  it  would  pay  the  manufacturer  to  establish  a  reputation  for  foil 
weight,  good  order  and  quality,  as  represented  by  his  brand.  The  past  year,  there 
has  been  considerable  flour  shipped  coastwise  to  New  York,  Boston,  aod  some  eveo 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  (the  two  latter  places  from  which  Charlestoo  formerly 
received  her  supplies  ;)  and,  we  say  with  pride,  stood  the  test  with  their  best  brands, 
and  sold  at  equal  prices,  some  sacK  flour  from  Tennessee  bringing  the  high  price  of 
$10  per  barrel ;  all  the  objection  urged  agamst  it,  being  its  irregularity  in  oitler  and 
classification  of  quality,  and  in  too  many  cases  short  weight  We  would  remark, 
however,  that  Charleston  cannot  look  to  these  markets  to  take  her  surplus  flour.  She 
must  look  to  the  same  markets  they  do,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  her  from  com- 
peting successfully ;  all  she  wants  is  the  enterprise  to  open  the  trade.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  flour  to  be  from  $1  to  $1  26  per  boL  lower  in  Charleston  (which  has  been 
the  case  for  some  time  past)  than  in  those  markets.  This  can  be  only  temporary,  and 
the  natural  disadvantai^ee  of  a  new  trade.  Our  flour  inspection  law  has  nuwy  seriom 
objections,  and  has  had  our  attention.  The  inspection  fee  is  entirely  too  high.  The 
reduction  of  the  fee,  and  other  changes  required,  will  be  brought  before  the  Legjalft- 
ture  at  its  next  session,  and  we  have  every  assurance  of  success.  Floor  opened  last 
season  at  |5  50,  but  soon  advanced  to  $6  26,  and  remained  at  Uiat  until  the  lattei 
part  of  November,  when  the  price  was  $6  76.  which  was  the  ruline  price  until  Jaou- 
ary,  when  the  certainty  of  a  short  harvest  in  Europe,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  war, 
advanced  prices  largely  everywhere.  Our  market  felt  its  influence,  and  prices  ad- 
vanced by  the  first  of  March  to  $8  87 ;  afterwards,  however,  declined,  bat  rallied 
again,  and  the  closing  price  of  the  year  is  $8  00. 

The  crop  of  Wheat  in  the  United  States,  this  year,  will  be  25  per  cent  larger  than 
the  year  previous ;  and  we  would  warn  our  friends  from  purchasing  wheat,  for  tht 
future,  based  upon  last  year's  prices,  as  flour  will  range  considerably  lower  this  seft* 
SOIL  The  principal  cause  of  the  high  prices  the  last  year,  was  the  short  crop  in  Europe, 
and  the  existence  of  the  war  had  not  as  much  influence  upon  prices  as  is  aenen^j 
believed  This  year,  Europe  has  the  promise  of  an  abundant  crop,  and  while  we  do 
not  look  for  prices  to  go  down  to  a  low  point,  we  still  would  caution  our  friends  from 
basing  operations  upon  anything  like  present  prices. 

Retpectfally,  NEUFFEH,  HSNDRIX  it  Oa 
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..DIFfSRBffCB  B8Tf?£Bll  MOIIBT  ANd  MBRCHAIIDISB. 

From  ao  article  written  by  a  correspoadeat  of  the  Boston  Pqsl : — 

The  assamptioQs  that  moDey  is  merchandise,  and  that  money  ia  made  scarce  on  ac- 
coant  of  the  usary  laws,  are  not  only  false  positions,  but  they  are  superlatively 
ridicalous.  To  these  assumptions  may  be  traced  many  of  the  singular  errors  of 
McOalloch,  Waylaod,  and  others,  who  have  written  on  this  subject. 

Money  exists  only  by  legislation  ;  merchandise  U  the  product  of  individual  labor 

ud  enterprise.    Money  is  the  le?al  standard  by  which  value  is  measured  ;  merchan- 

due  is  thii  which  ia  valued  by  aid  of  tiiis  standard.     Mi>ney,  as  such,  has  no  intrinsic 

vftlae ;  merchandise  ia  songht  for  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value.    Money  is 

perpetual  in  its  nature,  and  is  designed  for  use;  merchandise  is  temporary  and  made 

fiir  coQsumption.     Money  is  concentrative,  centering  in  the  pocket  or  keeping  of  the 

fev;  merchandise  is  diffusive,  being  required  and  consumed  by  the  many.    Money  is 

t certificate  of  value,  and  is  transferable  for  what  it  represents;  merchandise  is  the 

tliiog  valued  for  what  it  is,  or  its  uses.     If  money  were  merchandise  as  money,  then 

t  JArd-stick  would  be  merchandise  as  a  measure,  and  the  cloth  would  measure  the 

yard-st'ck  as  much  as  the  yard-stick  the  cloth.     Money  pays  a  debt  at  the  will  of  a 

debtor;  bat  law  recognizes  no  such  power  in  merchandise.    Money  has  minimum  and 

maximum  value  according  to  law,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  a  standard  of  value  with 

uj  more  consistency  than  we  can  have  unlimited  yard-sticks  or  unlimited  bushels  ; 

bot  prices  of  merchandise  fluctuate,  and,  in  relation  to  the  legal  standard,  according 

to  demand  and  supply.    Money  is  the  instrument  of  exchange,  of  settlement  among 

traders;  merchanJiae  is  the  stock  in  trade  to  be  exchanged.    Money  is  authorized  by 

Uv  for  convenience,  not  profit;  merchandise  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  people 

ud  for  profit.     Money  as  merchandise  ceases  to  be  money ;  merchandise  as  money 

ooFhere  exists  except  by  legislation.      Money  exists  only  as  a  relative  agent  for 

measuring  the  value  of  other  things;  merchandise  is  prized  for  what  it  is  in  itself. 

Hooej  is  an  agent  to  promote  want ;  merchandise  supplies  want.  Mone}'  eaves  labor ; 

merchandise  sustains  it.    Money  makes  the  price;  merchandise  pays  it. 

As  all  products  designed  for  use,  ornament,  or  consumption,  are  to  be  either 
weighed,  measured,  tested,  or  valued,  the  governments  of  all  natibns  prescribe  by 
Iaf  the  means ;  and  hence  we  have  weights,  measures,  tests,  and  money,  so  ordered 
tUt  all  may  understand  their  uses  and  render  them  available  at  the  least  possible 
expeose. 

KE?  TO  MERCANTILE  CHARACTER. 

We  like  to  get  so  good  a  definition  of  qualities  in  a  man  as  the  following : — 

The  diflferencea  cf  character  are  never  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  times  when  men 
^  sorroonded  by  difficulties  and  misfortunes.  There  are  some  who,  when  disappoint- 
ed by  fiulure  of  an  undertaking  from  which  they  expected  great  things,  make  ud  their 
miods  at  once  to  exert  themselves  no  longer  against  what  they  call  fate,  as  if  thereby 
^  could  avenge  themselves  on  fate ;  others  grow  desponding  and  hopeless ;  but  a 
tnird  class  of-men  will  rouse  themselves  in  such  moments  and  say  to  themselves,  the 
joore  difficult  it  is  to  attain  my  ends  the  more  honorable  it  will  be ;  and  this  is  a  max- 
"n  which  every  one  should  impress  upon  himself  as  a  law.  Some  of  those  who  are 
gnided  by  it  prosecute  their  pUns  with  obstinacy,  and  so  perish,  other^  who  are  more 
pncUcal  men,  if  they  have  failed  in  one  way  will  try  another. 

EMPLOYERS  AND  ElrfPLOTED. 

We  hear  day  after  day  of  strikes  and  angry  contentions,  and  we  think  we  account 
'or  them  by  some  alterations  made  iatime  or  pay.  But  mostly  the/  are  the  expres- 
>iOQ  of  bng  indulged  feeling,  of  a  brooding  hate  which  is  ever  prepared  to  seize  on 
^7  oocastCNi  that  offers  for  its  manifestation.  Without  doubt  the  blame  of  this  state 
of  things  rests  on  both  the  employers  and  the  emploved.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think 
^  the  former,  from  their  superior  intelligence  ana  the  advantage  of  their  position, 
nii^t  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  classes.  Hitherto  they 
"•▼e  treated  this  question  with  great  apathy,  but  if  they  do  not  bestir  themselves 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  forced  upon  their  attention.  The  sooner  both 
^^*um  learo  that  their  hiterest  are  one — ^that  neither  can  suffer  or  prosper  without  ex- 
^Kietog  a  oorrespondiog  influence  on  the  other,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  their 
ooontry  and  themae\Ye3.^Bunne8t,  Ai  It  li,  and  Am  It  Might  Be. 
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iTMOSPHERIG  TfilEGRAPU  FOR  THE  TRAN8P0RTATI01I  OF  PACE 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  vhom  -was  n 
memorial  of  Ithiel  S.  Richards*  d,  asking  fitr  an  appropriation  to  test  the 
of  his  proposed  atmospheric  telegraph,  have  recommt-nded  compliance  w 
quest,  and  reported  a  bill  authurizing  the  construction  of  a  tube,  under  the  i 
of  the  Poc>tmae.ter  General,  in  a  direct  line  between  Washington  and  Baltti 
'was  the  method  pursued  t(»  ascertain  \vhether  the  Magnetic  Telt^grapb  Ie 
Prof.  Morse,  could  be  availed  of  for  the  vaiious  exigencies  of  business  and  t 
course  by  persons  widely  separated.  It  was  apprt^heuded  that  the  force  o 
tric.current  would  be  spent,  ur  that  some  unforeseen  obstacle  would  preven 
mis^ion,  beyond  a  very  limited  distance,  till  actual  experiment  had  resolved 
^nd  a  similar  success  is  hoped  for  by  the  Committee  in  the  present  case,  t 
the  lears  of  those  who  predict  a  less  tfficient  operation  through  a  l(>ng  li 
than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  model  shown  at  the  Capitol,  which  tli 
w<rks  admirably,  and  seems  to  have  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  some  n 
lorg  been  supposed  insuperable  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  atmutp 
graph.    This  model  is  described  in  the  Report  as  follows: — 

**  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  tube  of  one  inch  clear  diameter,  one  half  o 
straight,  while  the  other  half  contains  curves,  designed  to  represent  the  »if 
the  tube  passing  over  uneven  gnund.  One  small  airpump,  placed  ncai 
and  communicating  with  either  end  of  it,  exhausts  it  at  pUasure  from  left, 
from  right  to  lefL  A  piston,  or  plunger,  three  inches  long,  and  fitting  the  tv 
but  followed  by  several  detached  disks,  or  washers  of  leather,  which  accur 
is  inserted  in  one  end  of  the  tube,  stparuted  by  a  cut-ol);  and  a  few  stn 
pump  produce  in  the  tube  a  jiaitial  vacuum.  'J  he  cut-off  is  then  reverse 
plunger  hit  free  ofi  (he  hide  vf  the  varuvm,  rciuvtdfroin  the  prcuhure  of  tht 
tube,  and  ];>iopelled  ulonel^y  the  piessure  ol  tLe  atmospht re,  passes  througl 
wholly  unappreciable  by  ordinal  y  means."    . 

Mr.  Richardson  refers  to  a  still  more  practical  test  of  the  working  and  < 
his  telegraph,  in  a  tube  a  mile  loDg,  of  three  inches  clear  diameter,  and  fd 
elevations  and  depressions  of  an  ordinary  ungraded  field  ;  and  the  cert 
produces  show  that  the  mile  was  traversed  by  the  piston  or  plunger,  to 
attached  a  weight  of  several  pounds,  in  much  less  tiian  a  minute. 

If  the  tube  be  completely  exhausted,  the  atmospheric  pressure  being! 
teen  and  three  quarter  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  piston  should  pasa  it. 
exhausted  tube  at  a  speed  equal  to  about  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  milei 
modified  by  its  weight  and  triction.  But  a  perfect  vacuum  is  not  to  be  a 
practice.  It  is  asserted,  however,  by  the  comrailtee,  that  such  a  degree  of 
is  easily  attainable,  as  will  secure  a  speed  and  power  equivalent  to  the  pn 
fifty  tons  two  hundred  miles  per  hour.  The  mails  which  now  consume  tw< 
in  |)assing  between  New  Yoik  and  Washington,  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  < 
be  carried  between  those  cities  is  two  hours  by  the  proposed  atmospheric 
and  at  a  cost  so  diminished,  that  the  Department  might  send  six  sets  of  m 
it  now  sends  one,  without  inct  easing  its  expenses. 

AN  ITEM  FOR  COTTON  BUYERS  AND  SELLERS. 

There  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  a  "  bill  for  the  protection, 
ca«es,  of  planters  and  cotton  sellers,  which  eflectually  settles  for  that  Stal 
puted  question  whether  in  the  sale  of  a  domestic  staple,  ^caxh  '  means  rea 
or  HKiney  that  will  not  be  ready  until  seven  dayn  after  the  article  is  sold." 
section  of  the  bill  provides  that  ^  after  the  passage  of  this  act  cotton  sold  b 
and  commission  merchants  shall  not  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  bu 
ownership  given  up,  until  the  same  shall  be  fully  paid  for,  although  it  maj 
delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  buyer;  any  law,  usage,  or  custom,  to  th 
notwithstanding.*'     Section  second  enacts  **  that  any  person  engaged  in  th 
of  buying  cotton,  either  on  his  own  accoi  nt  or  for  otters,  who  shall  buy  or 
buy  cotton  from  a  commission  merchant,  and  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  p«y  fot 
at  the  time  agreed  on,  or  shall  if  no  time  shall  have  been  specified  then 
quired,  and  shall  make  away  with,  or  dispose  of  any  cotton  purchased  and  nc 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  fraud  and  embezzlement,  and  shall  be  liable  on 
to  be  impi  ironed  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  fire  ye 
discretion  of  the  jury  trying  the  com" -^Charleston  Netoa, 
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l.—PenoMl  Narrmiive  of  Explorations  and  Ineidentt  in  Texas,  Ne\o  Mexico,  CaH- 
fornia,  Sonora^  and  Chihuahua^  connected  with  the  United  States  and  Afexican 
Mtmndary  Commission^  during  the  years  1850,  '61,  '62,  and  '58.  By  John  Russkll 
fiAKTLKTT,  United  Slates  Commisifiuoer  during  that  period.  Id  two  volumes,  with 
Map  aod  lUastrations.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  divided  his  Narrative  into  distinct  jounieys,  each  complete  in  itRelf. 
Ilie  first  is  iroQi  IndiaDola,  on  the  coa.st.of  Texas,  via  San  Antonio  and  the  Northera 
mate,  to  El  Paso  del  Norte,  about  eight  hundred  miles.  A  second  to  the  Copper 
Mioes  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  Rio  Gila,  where  he  resided 
MFeral  months.  A  third,  to  the  interior  of  Sonora,  and  back.  A  fourth,  from  the 
Copper  Mines  along  the  boundary  line  south  of  the  Oila  to  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  and 
theoce  through  another  portion  of  Sonora  to  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Fifth,  a  voyage  from  Guayma:)  to  Mazatlan  and  Acapulco,  and  thence  to  San  Diego, 
lod  Sao  FniDcirca  Sixth,  various  journeys  in  California.  Seventh,  a  journey  from 
&U1  Diego,  by  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers,  to  £1  Paso  del  Norte;  and  lastly,  a 
jooroey  through  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Zacatecas,  New  Leon.  Tamau- 
liptf,  and  the  south-western  corner  of  Texas,  to  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
1W  several  journeys  embrace  an  extent  of  nearly  live  thousand  miles  by  land.  Mr. 
Bartlett  furnishes  what,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayi/ig,  from  our  knowledge  of  his 
cbaracter,  may  be  regarded  an  accurate  and  graphic  description  of  the  country,  fnim 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifilc  Every  day's  journey,  the  t^tream,  lake,  pond 
or  spring — the  mountain  chains  and  their  detiles — the  plain  and  deserl — the  towns, 
Ullages,  houses,  ranchos,  aod  farms  where  the  traveler  may  obtain  supplies — the 
'puts  where  he  may  find  grass  for  his  animals,  and  where  he  can  find  none,  are  par- 
ticuiurly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  has  aimed  to  render  his  book  a  useful  guide 
to  emigrant  aod  other  travelers.  No  work  heretofore  published  .covers  so  much 
ground;  and  replete  as  it  is  with  interesting  incidents,  we  regard  it  as  beyond  ques- 
tioDoDe  of  the  roost  practically  useful  works  of  travtl  that  have  ever  been  produced, 
ud  as  such  we  cordially  commend  it  to  those  who  desire  informatipn  touching  the 
^t  region  of  conntry  described  in  its  pages.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with 
aketchea  from  engravings  on  wood,  and  six  colored  lithographs,  executed  in  the  best 
itjleoftheart. 

^The  British  Poets,    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  <&  Ca    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby. 

This  liberal  and  enterprising  house  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
'^British  Poets,  and  already  issued  foui^ volumes,  embracing  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Juho  Milton,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  author,  by  Johu  Mitford,  in  two  volumes 
'oynl  duodecimo.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Rogers,  with  a  Biographi- 
cal SJ^etch  and  Notes,  edited  by  Epes  Sargent,  in  one  volume ;  aod  the  Poems,  Plays 
^^E«ay6  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.,  with  an  Original  Dissertation  on  his  Poetry,  by 
J«hn  Aiken,  M.  D.,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  our  countryman,  Henry  T.  Tucker- 
^0,  Efiq.  A  critical  notice  of  these  authors  would  be  ill  timed,  and  out  of  place  in 
^"book  trade"  notices  of  a  commercial  review.  But  we  may  speak  of  the  me- 
^anical  character  of  the  volumes  before  us,  although  this  would  be  unnecessary  if 
jJJ  our  readers  were  familiar  with  the  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  displayed  by 
fillips,  Sampson  ^  Co.,  in  their  varied  publication  of  valuable  and  standard  works, 
^y  are  printed  on  firm,  snow-white  paper,  a  large,  bold,  and  handsome  tjrpe,  and 
i^^ttly  bound.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  idea  we  can  give  of  our  estimate  of  their  edi- 
^may  be  conveyed  by  saying,  as  we  do,  in  all  sincerity  and  candor,  that  were  we 
^^i  to  select  for  our  library,  the  three  authors  embraced  in  this  series,  we  should 
gi?e  this  edition  the  preference. 

^-^Farminffdale,     By  CAROLtys  Thomas.       12  mo.,  pp.  392.    New  York :  D.  Apple - 
too<kOo. 

.  This  is  a  New  England  tale,  full  of  deep  and  tender  pathos,  well  told,  and  moral 
ioieotiment  It  contains  many  well-drawn  and  graphic  pictures  of  character.  The 
^Svtfting  Post,  good  authority  in  matters  of  literature  and  art,  pronounces  it  the  best 
oorel  of  the  season. 
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4.^irathaHne  Walton,  or  the  Rebel  of  Dorehetler,    By  W.  Gilmors  Sunn,  Eiq^ 

author  of  "  Yemasaee,"  "  The  Partisan,*^  "  MelUchampe,*'  **  The  Scout,"  -  Woodcimftr 
"  Guy  Rivers,"  Ac.    I2ma,  pp.  474.    New  York :  J.  S.  RedfielA 

This  romance  constitutes  a  sequel  to  **  The  Partisan/'  and  is  the  third  of  a  serial 


Charleston,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  and  much  of  its  interest,  will  be  fouod 
to  consist  in  the  delineation  of  the  social  world  of  that  city  daring  the  revolationary 
period.  Mr.  Simms'  delineations  are  so  many  careful  studies,  pursued  through  a 
series  of  years,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  various  and  tne  best  authontiaak 
The  matter  is  historical,  and  the  portraits  moptly  of  rtal  persons.  The  descriptioM 
of  life7  manners,  customs,  movements,  and  the  social  aspects  in  general,  are  drawn 
from  sources  as  unquestionable  as  abundant  llie  anecdotes,  the  veiy  reparteM^ 
though  never  before  in  pnnt,  are  gathered  from  tradition  and  authority. 

6.—  Voices  of  the  Dead    By  John  Cummino,  D.  D^  Minister  of  the  Scottish  Nationa] 
Church.    12mo.,  pp.  802.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  A  Ca 

6.— The  Tent  and  the  Altar :  or  Sketches  from  Patriarchal  Life,    By  By  Johm  Com- 
MiNG,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S,  E.    12mo.,  pp.  845.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  <fe  Co. 

7. — Scripture  Headings,    Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  the  Old  Testament    ^j 
Rev.  JoBN  CuMMiNu,  D.  D.    12mo.,  pp.  886.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  A  Co. 

Dr.  Gumming  is,  perhaps,  the  most 'popular  preacher  of  the  Scottish  Natiooal 
Church  in  London.  As  the  **  great  gun  of  orthodoxy  and  eloquence,  almost  evei^ 
stranger  who  understands  the  English  language  goes  to  hear  him.  His  eloquence,  ai 
exhibited  in  these  volumes,  is  graceful,  flowing  and  original,  and  his  views  of  doctrim 
and  duty  will  commend  themselves  to  the  most "  ortliodox**  minds  of  the  day.  He  k 
a  *'  live'  preacher,  and  abating  somewhat  for  the  declamatory,  he  writes  in  a  stjli 
really  attractive  and  readable. 

8. — The  Art  Journal.    4to.    London  and  New  York :  George  Virtue  &  Co. 

This  unrivaled  Art  Journal  opens  v.  ith  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  art  treasures  o 
Great  Britain.  It  has  nine  articles  on  a  vni  ietj  of  topics,  most  of  which  are  illustratei 
with  the  finest  engravings  on  wood,  and  three  engravings'  on  steel,  of  varied  meril 
but  none  falling  to  mediocrity,  vix. :  Hamlet  in  the  Play  Scene,  engraved  by  C.  RoOi 
from  the  picture  in  the  almost  inexhaustible  Vernon  Gallery;  the  Garden,  engniTe 
W  Bourne,  from  the  picture  of  A.  Watteau ;  the  Death  of  liord  Nelson,  engrayed  br 
W.  Greatbach,  from  the  picture  by  E.  Slingene^er.  We  have  almost  exhausted  on 
vocabulary  of  praise  upon  this  work,  and  the  fact  (although  an  English  productioi 
that  it  has  some  three  thousand  purchasers  and  subi^criberB  on  this  side  the  Atlantii 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  growing  taste  of  the  Americans  for  the  fine  arts. 

9. — The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,  Complete  in  one  volmne  octavo,  pp.  Wi 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  <&  Co.    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby. 

Christopher  North,  alias  Wilson,  for  many  years  the  renowned  editor  of  Blackwood 
is  no  more.  He  departed  this  life  during  the  present  year.  We  recollect  the  pleaaun 
sometimes  pensive,  we  experienced  when  a  boy  in  reading  his  **  Dgbts  and  Shadow 
of  Scottish  Life,"  and  we  never  shall  forget  it  We  have  never  ceased  to  admire  hi 
genial  spirit,  his  irresistible  wit,  and  his  rare  hunx)r.  The  present  volume  cootain 
many  of^  his  best  miscellaneous  productions,  some  of  which  have  in  years  past  «n 
riched  the  pages  of  Blackwood.  As  a  standard  essayist,  this  collection  of  his  writiiw 
must  find  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every  judiciously  selected  library,  as  well  aa  in  tfi 
hands  of  every  appreciator  of -English  literature,  pure  and  undefiled. 

10. — The  Modem  Horse  Doctor ;  containing  Practical  Observations  on  the  CoMem 
Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Lameness  in  Horses,  By  GBoaos  S 
Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  author  of  the  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  tb 
Horse,"  and  the  "Reformed  Cattle  Doctor."  12mo.,  pp.  482.  Boston:  John  I 
Jewitt  <&  Co. 

This  manual  contains  the  most  recent  and  approved  methods  for  the  preservatioi 
and  restoration  of  the  health  of  that  faithful  servant  and  noble  animal,  the  HofM 
Dr.  Dadd  seems  to  understand  his  subject  theoretically  and  practically,  and  wejhav 
no  doubt  has  furnished  the  public  with  correct  ideas.  His  AorM-pitaiity  cannot  i 
our  judgment  be  questioned. 
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llj^Ofmee  wut  ih§  ChUkn  Horn.  By  SnPBnr  Ouk,  D.  D^  LL.  D^  lat«  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  UniYersity.  With  an  Introdaction  by  Rev.  John  M'Clintock.  12mo., 
pp.  828.    New  York :  John  C.  Derby.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  present  work  was  left  in  manuscript  by  the  author,  and  has  been  prepared  for 
the  press  by  aootber  hand.-  Dr.  Olin's  **  Travels  in  the  Easl,'*  published  by  Harper  S 
Brothers,  a  few  years  since,  (in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,)  has  gained  the  rank  of  a 
standard  work,  upon  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  and  is  regarded  in  many  respects  as  the 
best  work  on  those  countries,  for  general  readers,  that  has  yet  appeared .    **  Greece 
and  the  Ooldeo  Horo."  characterized  by  the  same  excellent  qualities,  is  equally  inter- 
esting an<i  instructive.    In  reading  the  present  work  we  feel  that  it  i^  the  production 
of  a  couiprehensive  mind,  possessed  of  a  rare  faculty  of  accurate  and  minute  observa* 
tioQ,  combined  with  a  severe  and  conscientious  truthfulness.     We  have  in  its  pages 
reality  rather  than  romance — what  the  author  saw  and  not  what  he  dreamed.    Dr. 
^Clintock's  Introduction  is  able,  philosophical  and  just. 

^2. — An  Autobiography.  My  School  and  Schoolmastert ;  or  the  Story  of  my  Educa^ 
tion.  By  UuGH  MiLLsa,  author  of"  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  "  Footprints  of  the 
Oreator.  "  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People."  12mo.,  pp.  536.  Boston  : 
Oould  A  Lincoln. 

^orritt  b  a  blacksmith,  and  working  at  the  anvil  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  more 
j^r^oages  than  almost  any  other  man  in  the  world.  Miller,  whose  autobir>grapby  is 
»«^re  us,  is  a  masMm,  and  has  made  himself  a  first  rate  geologist.  Both  of  them 
^■'»ite  books,  and  write  them  well.  Mrs.  Howitt  has  written  a  very  entertaining  life, 
^^c>agh  brief,  of  Burritt ;  we  trust  he  will  follow,  in  this  particular,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Ai)a  brother  mechanic,  and  give  the  world  some  account  of  his  "  Schools  and  School- 
pa  ^^ters," — in  other  words  bis  autobiography.  This  of  Miller's,  before  us,  is  full  of 
J^J^-^rest  and  instruction,  and  should  be  extensively  circulated  and  widely  read.  It 
^^^^U  do  good,  and  be  the  means  of  inciting  young  mechanics  and  others  to  the  high 
'"^v3«lve,  and  the  manly  effort. 

^  ^» — Morning  Stars  of  the  New   World.    By  H.  F.  PAaKsa.     1 2 mo.,  pp.  414.    New 
^ork:  J.  C.  Derby.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  <fe  Co. 


.^    ^fr.  Parker  has  selected  for  his  series  of  sketches  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
""•l^astrious  names  connected  with  the  discovery  or  early  history  of  America.    He  has 


^'Ven  us  sketches  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Ferdinand  de  Soto, 
^  ~  Walter  Raleigh,  Henry  Hudson,  Captain  John  Smith.  Captain  Miles  Standish, 
ly  Arabella  Johnson,  John  Elliot,  and  William  Penn.  The  bringing  of  these 
•^^.mes  together  in  one  volume  affords  the  novel  interest  of  a  close  compnrieon  of  each 
^^^u-acter  with  the  others,  and  one  which  the  author  assures  us  is  carried  out  with  all 
^^«  fidelity  which' an  examination  of  colonial  chronicles  in  the  libraries  of  New  York 
^^«  insure.  Mr.  Parker  claims  for  his  sketches  of  the  Lady  Arabella  Johnson  and 
^^ales  Standish  more  completeness  than  any  now  existing.  The  sketches  are  compre- 
hensive, and  written  in  a  graceful  and  attractive  style. 

*"^. — Etsayn  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,  the  Pursuit  of  7Vt<M, 
and  on  Other  Subjects.  By  Samuel  Bailey.  18nio.,  pp.  421.  Boston:  Ticknor  A 
Field.. 

.^  The  reading  world  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  this  volume  for  some  of  the 
^l^st  and  choicest  works  in  the  Englieh  language,  and  the  present  among  the  number, 
^^e  present  volume  contains  twelve  essays  on  a  great  variety  of  subjcrte;  the  essay 
^ti  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the  four  hundred  pages.  If  any 
'^e  will  take  the  trouble  of  rigidly  perusing  the  first  essay  on  "  The  Formation  of 
Opinions,"  and  pursuing  the  main  principle  to  all  its  coni^equences,  he  will  find  them 
^f  a  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  he  was  originally,  perhaps,  little  aware. 

^  5. — The  Church  before  the  Flood  By  John  Cdiimino,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the  Scotch 
National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London.  12mo.,  pp.  884.  Boston: 
John  P.  Jewett  ik  Co. 

Dr.  Oummings  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers  in  the  Scotch 
C^burch  in  London  of  the  day,  and  is  njoreover  a  very  proline  writer.  The  present 
'^ork  is  divided  into  thirty-one  chapters,  and  touches  upon  all  matters  bearing  upon 
t-lie  "Chuitjh  before  the  flood."  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and  Bufliciently 
**  orthodox"  to  meet  the  views  of  what  is  sometimes  popularly  termed  the  '*evaugeli- 
Cial "  party. 
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Hr^77i0 Parents  Gwdi:  CkmUiDiD^tfaeditefttcsof  lDf«nc3raiid  Obtldliood,Mid  «U 
Homeopathic  Treatment  By  John  Laubik,  M.  D^  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Edinburgh,  dc    New  YorK:  William  Radde. 

This  work  is  designed  for  parents.  It  is  divided  into  £>or  parts.  The  first  treats  o 
the  nursing  of  infunts,  artificial  feeding,  and  weaning,  of  the  period  of  weaning  to  thai 
of  education.  The  second,  of  physical  education,  as  tending  to  the  mental  and  mora 
development  The  third,  of  mental  and  moral  education,  and  of  employment  during 
the  C(»ur8e  of  education.  Part  fourth  pertains  to  treatments  in  the  most  common  con 
plaiuts  of  children,  the  diseases  ot  the  brain,  and  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  oi 

Suis,  fevers,  cutaneous  diseases,  Ac    The  work  has  been  edited,  with  additions,  fan 
r.  Walter  Williamson,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  Ikmilies  who  use  thi 
bomeopatliic  method. 

17. — JvfdfUty;  its  Causes,  Aspects,  and  Agencies:  Beine  the  Prize  Essay  of  th* 
Britihli  Organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pikkbob 
Eyemouth,  Scotland.    8vo.,  pp.  620.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers. 

This  elaborate  essay  is  divided  intcj  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  infidelity  in  jti 
various  aspects,  and  embraces  under  that  heed,  atheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  diviiK 
existence;  pantheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  personality  of  God;  naturalism,  or  the  de 
ninl  of  the  providential  government;  spiritualism,  excluding  the  Bible  redemption 
indifftfrentisui,  which  denies  man's  responsibility ;  and  formalism,  or  the  denial  of  tbi 
power  of  godliness.  Part  second  points  out  the  various  causes  of  infidelity,  which  ar 
specified  under  tho  heads  of  speculative  philosophy,  social  disaffection,  the  corruptioii 
of  Christianity,  religious  intolerance,  and  disunion  ot  the  church.  The  third  part  treat 
of  the  several  ageucies  of  infidelity,  which  are  the  press,  the  clubs,  the  schools,  anc 
the  pulpit. 

18. — Elementary  Oeology,  By  Edwabd  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  An 
herst  College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Tbeol(»gy  and  Geology.  A  new  EdiUoo 
with  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  John  Pvk  Smith,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  O.  S.  12iiio 
pp  418.    New  York:  Ivison  i  Phinney. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  that  has  already  passed  through  twenty 
fuur  previous  editions.  The  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  geologist,  and  the  univena 
approbatiun  bestowed  upon  the  prescut  work  by  leading  scientific  men  at  home  •» 
abroad,  and  the  fact  that  this  edition  is  adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  scieae 
in  our  time,  will  commend  it  to  all  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the  elemental; 
principles  of  geology. 

19. —  The  Religions  of  the  World,  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity.  By  Fkvs 
xaicK  Dkniso.n  Maurice,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  and  Profesaor  of  Divini^ 
in  Kings  College.  From  the  third  revised  London  Edition.  18mo., pp.S62.  Boatoo 
Gould  &  Lincoln. 

In  the  year  1691.  Robert  Boyle  directed  by  his  will  **  that  eight  sermons  ahonld  bi 
preached  each  year  in  London,  for  proving  the  Christian  religion  against  Atheist^ 
Theists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  not  descending  to  any  controversies  that  art 
among  Christians  themselves."^  Mr.  Maurice  has  divided  his  lectures  into  two  parti 
— four  lectures  ate  devoted  to  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  in  the  succeeding  fou 
lectures,  he  shows  the  reUtions  of  the  religions  of  the  world  with  Christianity. 

20. — Diseases  of  Females  and  Children,  and  their  Homeopathic  Treatment:  Contain 
ing  also  a  full  description  of  the  dose  of  each  Medicine.  By  Walter  WiLLiAMiOV 
M.  D,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania.     r2ino.,  pp.  256.    New  York:  Wm.  Radde. 

This  work  contains  instructions  concerning  the  diseases  of  females,  and  the  condnd 
to  be  observed  durinis:  pregnancy,  labor,  and  confinement;  and  also  directions  fur  tbc 
management  of  new- born  infants,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  homeopatlik 
school. 

21. —  The  Afaster's  House,  A  Tale  of  Southern  Life.  By  Logan.  Illustrated  bj 
Drawings  from  Nature.     12mo.,  pp.  889.    New  York :  T.  L.  McEIrath  <&  Ca 

A  well  written,  and  in  the  main,  truthful  story  of  Southern  life.  The  author  thinki 
there  are  defects  in  our  social  Hnd  political  s)  stems  that  are  working  evil.  BcT  ii 
undoubtedly  right.  The  reme<iies,  however,  as  he  himself  renoarks,  are  neither  in- 
stant in  their  operation,  nor  revolutionizing  in  their  character. 
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ti^JCtMbMp«  OmrdMnin^:  or.  Park*  and  Pleatare  Grouodt.  With  Praetieal  Notes 
OD  Country  Residences,  VillaR,  Public  Park^  and  Gardent.  By  Cha^.  H.  J.  Sxith, 
LiiHJ«cape  Gardner,  Architect,  Ac  With  Ifotes  and  Addition^  by  Lewis  F.  Allen, 
Author  of**  Rural  Architecture,"  Ac.     12mo.,  pp.  867.    New  York :  0.  M.  Saxton. 

it—EUmeniB  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geoloffjf.  By  Jamba  F.  W.  Johnstox, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  SS.  L  and  £.  With  complete  Imlez.  and  Americao  Preface  by  Simon, 
Baoww.  Editor  of  the  **New  Enj^laud  Farmer."  12ino.,  pp.  880.  New  York: 
C.  M.  Saxton. 

!4.— 7***  Proffretnve  Farmer:  A  Scientific  Treatise  on  Ao^ricultural  Chemistry,  the 
Geuloi^y  of  Agriculture ;  on  Plantf*,  Animals,  Manur '8,  and  SoiU,  applied  to  Prac- 
tical Amiculture.  By  J.  A.  Nasu.  Principal  of  Mount  Pleasant  Insttitute.  Member 
of  the  Blassachusettd  Board  of  A;;riculture.  13mo.,  pp.  254.  New  York:  CM. 
Saztoo. 

Three  important  and  reliaMe  contributions  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. The  two  first,  from  well-known  and  eminently  scientific  men  in  England,  have 
been  re  edited  .in  this  country  by  competent  handn,  and  adapted  to  our  climate  nnd 
•oil  The  third  volume,  ^  The  Progressive  Parmer,"  is  an  American  work,  and  relates, 
■a  will  be  seen  by  the  title  qnoted  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  to  topics  of  general  in- 
terest to  every  intelligent  and  well  informed  agriculturist  Mr.  Siixton  hii  eontrib- 
attd— by  hia  enterprise  in  publishing  practical  and  scientific  works  pertaining  to  the 
BK»t  prominent  and  important  interest  of  the  country,  its  agricultural — largely  to  the 
development  of  our  vast  and  varied  resources ;  and  wu  rejoice  to  know  that  he  is  reap- 
ing a  rich  harvest  from  his  labora 

25.— T^e  Cruifte  of  the  Steam  Yacht  North  Star,  A  Narrative  of  the  Excursion  of 
Mr.  Vanderbitfs  Party  to  England,  Russia,  Denmark,  Frince,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta, 
Turkey,  Madeira.  Ac.  By  Joii.v  OaesroN  Ciioulbs,  D.  D.,  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Missions,**  **  Young  Americans  Abroad,"  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  853.  Boston :  Gould  A 
JJDColn. 

The  enterprise  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  the  excursions  to  ports  of  the  countries 
Bamed  in  the  title-page  quoted  above,  are  de'*cribed  in  a  very  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive style  by  Dr.  Choules.  Besides  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  circumstances  and 
events  uf  Uie  voyage,  we  have  many  interesting  notes  of  men  and  things  in  the  coun- 
tried  Tinted,  which,  if  not  new  to  many,  are  pre'^eoted  in  a  form  so  attractive  as  to 
interest  all  readers  of  travel  in  foreign  landn.  There  are  two  fine  likenesses  on  steel 
of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Cipt  Asa  Bldrid:<e,  the  experienced  and  gf^ntlemanly  officer  in 
eommaad  uf  the  North  Star.  The  work  is  uUo  illu^^trated  with  some  fifteen  engrav- 
ings of  the  places  and  scenes  visited  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  party. 

M.— J/»n«ie  Grey;  or  Who  is  the  Heir!  By  the  author  of  "Amy  Lawrence," 
"SUnfieldHair  Ac     8vo. 

l^.— (ria  Howard:  or  How  to  Win  a  Wife.  By  the  author  of  "Minnie  Grey,*' 
"Sunfield  Hall,"  "Amy  Lawrence,"  Ac.      Svo.,  pp.  200. 

^•^Stah field  Hall.  A  Hi-torical  Romance.  By  J.  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  author  of  the 
-Jesuit',"  "  The  Siege  of  Colchester,"  Ac.     Svo..  pp.  432. 

^e  have  in  these  two  large  octavo  volumes  three  of  Mr.  Smith's  most  popular 
l^els,  each  copiously  illustrated  with  engravings.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  previous 
Productions  <»f  thi;*  writer  are  qiiite  conclusive  evidence  of  his  fame  with  the  readers 
^'^fictunL    He  writes  with  considerable  humor  and  great  dramatic  effect 

2'.—^  Trentiite  on  Headaches.  By  Joun  C.  Petebs,  M.  D.  Svo.,  pp.  136.  New  York : 
Wm.  Radde. 

I|r.  Peters  has  furnished,  in  this  volume,  the  American  homeopathist  with  Ruckert's 
dioical  experience  in  homeopathy,  in  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  cases  and  prac- 
wcal  remarks  recorded  in  the  literature  of  that  increasingly  popular  theory  and  prac- 
^  of  iiM»dicine.  It  covers  headaches  in  all  their  variety,  includmg  acute,  chronic, 
''^rrous,  dyspeptic,  or  sick  head  iches,  also  congestive,  rheuiuatic,  and  periodical. 

^"-7***  Afoneif- Maker,  and  other  Tnfes.  By  Janb  *\  Campbell.  12mo.,  pp.  863 
Kew  York  :  J.  C.  Derby.     Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  A  Co. 

This  volume  contains  some  dozen  well-told  and  interesting  stories.  The  fair  author- 
ed diM^  not  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  life's  picture,  but  gladly  drinks  in  every  gleam 
^^  sunshine  with  which  God  brightens  our  daily  path. 
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Zl^^The  Wcrk8  qfJokm  Jiam$,  Second  President  of  (he  United  8Ute9.  WiA  A  lA 
of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Illu8tratioD8>^  By  hw  Grandeon,  Charles  Fbancib  Adams. 
Yul.  ix.,  8to^  pp.  648.  Boston:  Dttle,  Brovu  A  Ca  New  York:  Evons  A 
DickersoD. 

The  preseiit  volame,  the  ninth  of  the  series,  contains  a  continuation  of  the  officii] 
letters,  messages,  and  public  papers  of  Mr.  Adams,  from  1797  to  1801,  the  correspond* 
ence  originally  pnblbhed  in  Uie  Boston  Patriot,  and  a  variety  of  general  correspond* 
ence  wiUi  the  leading  characters  of  the  times,  down  to  1811-12.  The  work  is  pub* 
lished  in  a  very  handsome  and  substantial  style,  and  the  notes  and  illustrations  of  the 
editor  arc  clear  and  pertinent.  We  regard  the  series  of  volumes  in  course  of  publica- 
tion as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the  country.  The  vol- 
ume is  illustrated  by  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of  Mrs.  Adams,  from  a  painting  by 
Gilbert  Stuart 

82. —  Wetisley.  A  Story  without  a  Moral.  ISmo.,  pp.  802.  Boston:  Ticknor  A 
FieMs. 

This  has  been  before  presented  to  the  public  within  the  pages  of  Putnam^s  MagA* 
zine.  The  story  is  worthy  of  the  separate  form  it  now  assumes.  Th«  scenes  aft 
mostly  laid  in  Massadiusetts,  are  skillfully  drawn,  and  the  manners  of  the  olden  timi 
well  delineated.  The  histcry  of  Parson  Bulkley,  and  the  description  of  the  old 
church,  with  its  spacicius  pews,  extensive  galleries,  and  lofty  sounding-board,  are  finely 
written.  The  story  is  a  true  specimen  of  the  pastoral  relation  existing  in  many  • 
secluded  town  like  Wensley,  and  truthfully  illustrates  the  character  of  the  old  ^em 
England  clergyman.  Though  the  author  intended  that  Mr.  Bulkley  should  be  thi 
chief  feature  in  his  story,  the  central  object  of  interest,  yet  the  reader  finds  attractioDf 
in  the  other  characters  (qually  worthy  of  observation.  The  tiuthfolness  and  natural 
ncss  of  the  narrative  is  its  great  charm,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  the  book  popular. 

88. — Maasachutetts  Remitter  for  the  Year  1864 — embracing  State  and  County  Officen 
and  nn  Abstract  of  Laws  and  Ke^olves,  with  a  variety  of  useful  information.  8Ta 
pp.  828.    Boston :  George  P.  Adams. 

The  title-page  quoted  furnif-hes  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  and  variety  o 
information  contained  in  this  reully  valuable  volume  of  record  and  reference.  One  ha 
only,  however,  to  run  over  the  copious  table  of  ccnteiits  to  be  convinced  of  its  srea 
utility  to  the  commercial  and  industiial  interests,  not  only  of  Massachusetts  and  tb 
New  England  States,  but  to  business  men  and  citizens  generally  in  all  the  large  com 
mercial  and  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United  States.  The  enumeration  of  tin 
table  of  contents  would  occupy  several  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  Wc  W 
gard  Mr.  Ac^nms'  Register  as  a  model  work  of  its  class,  andxommend  it  to  all  m  j 
repository  of  useful  information. 

84. — A  Home  for  All:  or,  the  Gravel  Wall  and  Octagon  Mode  of  Building;  nen 
cheap,  convenient,  superior,  and  adapted  to  Rich  and  Poor.  By  O.  S.  Fowun 
12mo.,  pp.  192.    New  Y«»rk:  Fowlers  <t  Wells. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  written  this  volume  with  a  view  of  cheapening  and  improving  In 
man  homes,  and  especially  to  bring  comfortable  dwellings  within  the  reach  of  tlM 
poorer  classes — an  object,  as  he  justly  remarks,  of  the  highest  practical  utility  to  mu 
The  tteatife-e  is  clearly  and  conciteJy  written,  and  contains  much  that  will  be  of  UM  t< 
all,  rich  or  poor,  who  contemplate  building  houses  in  the  country,  or  the  immediatl 
vicinity  of  any  of  our  laige  cities.  We  have,  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  a  vle« 
of  the  **  octagon  "  residence  of  the  author,  at  Fishkill,  and  plans  for  building  in  thtt 
style  of  architecture,  &c 

35. — liuff'ft  North  Anurican  Accountant ;  embracing  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book 
keeping,  practically  adapted  to  the  Inland  and  Maritime  Commerce  of  the  UnilK 
States.    8vo ,  pp.  200.    New  York :  Harper  <Ss  Brotliers. 

This  manual  is  all  that  it  purports  to  be.  It  has  been  before  the  public  for  the  1«* 
six  years*  and  has  received  the  approbation  of  eminent  merchants  and  bankera.  TIm 
author,  Mr.  P.  Duff,  hiuiEelf  a  practical  merchant,  exemplifies  all  n:oderu  improve 
menta  in  the  science,  and  furuihues  a  new  and  certain  method  of  detecting  errora  W 
proving  the  ledger.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  devoted  to  single  mi 
double  entry  bookke» ping,  and  the  second  to  partnership  books.  We  have  no  beii 
tation  in  recommending  it  as  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  that  haa  ever  beci 
published. 
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Art.  I.— COIMERCB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

MUMBBR   Z. 

im  or  1702-13— AIBAULTI  BT  HBW  KMOLAMD  UPON  TRB  PRBMCH  PI8HBRIB8— PRIYATBBRB-^IOEISA 
"wrSBATT  OP  UTRBCnT:  PROVI8IONB  RBOARDINO  THB  PIBHBRIBB,  PUR  TRADE,  80UTH  tit  A  OOX- 
^AST,  THC  LOOWOOD  -BBTTLBMBHTS,  BTC.— STATB  OP  TRADB  DURINO  THB  WAR— PAPBR  MORBT 
•—PIRBT  BAIIK8  OP  THB  UHITBD  BTATB8  IB  SOUTH  CAROLIlf A  AND  ICA88ACUU8BTT8— COLONIAL 
rA&IPPB— MANUPACTURBB— IMMIORATION— BNCOURAOBMBNT  OP  NAVAL  8TORB8— IRON  —  PLAX  — 
kniBm  rRODUCTB— PRUORB8S,  APTBR  PBACB,  OP  THB  PISHBRT— PUR  TRADB— WB8T  INDIA  COM* 
MnSCB— THB  8LATB  TRADB. 

Ik  1702  broke  out  the  great  "War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,"  in 
hich — although  utterly  unconcerned  about  the  illustrious  pedigrees  and 
le  rights  of  the  princes  in  whose  behalf  the  contest  for  the  heirship  to 
le  crown  of  Spain  was  waged — the  colonies  of  England,  as  of  all  the 
jier  belligerent  powers,  were  involved. 

Slill  New  England,  at  least,  of  the  English  dependencies,  was  ready  to 
igage  heartily  in  the  war,  making  a  cause  for  herself  in  the  long-cherished 
^ct  of  expelling  the  French  from  Acadia,  (Nova  Scotia  since  called,) 
ad  from  the  fishing  grounds  entirely.  She  would  expend  life  and  treas- 
TO  with  alacrity  in  the  effort,  as  she  had  done  before,  requiring  only  an 
mnranoe  that  if  successful,  the  whole  fruit  of  the  achievement  should  not 
B  i^^n  thrown  away  by  England  at  the  peace. 

Armed  vessels  were  at  once  sent  to  that  region,  and  the  French 
roisers  stationed  there  to  restrain,  or  to  harass  the  New  England  fisher- 
i|ft  were  driven  off. 

^^0  French  government,  straining  every  nerve  to  bear  up  successfully 
l^m  the  formidAble  coalition  by  which  it  was  assailed  in  Europe,  was 
ttaUe  to  afford  any  considerable  aid  to  its  colonies.  Still,  amid  all  the 
vger,  it  was  not  iniensible  to  the  value  of  its  fisheries  and  the  possessions 
herewith  conneelML    Great  efforts  were  made  to  procure  a  neutrality  in 
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regard  to  the  Ji^heries,  and  by  indefatigable  efforts  and  sundry  indirec 
means,  among  which  was  the  plentiful  use  of  money,  as  is  stated  by  Mac 
pherson,  they  at  length  succeeded.  The  arrangement  probably  relatet 
only  to  the  prosecution  of  the  business  upon  the  j»e:is,  as  it  did  not  rcstraL 
expeditions  against  the  territories  occupied  by  the  fishermen.  Neither  s 
it  likely  England  would  have  debarred  herself,  at  a  time  when  the  oppoi 
tunity  was  so  good,  from  acquiring  full  possession  of  a  region  sh6  e 
eagerly  coveted. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war,  in  addition  to  the  anticipated  evils  of  tl" 
contest,  several  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  colonies  were  suffering  a  sever 
check  from  the  ravages  of  pestilence.  Boston  was  afflicted  with  the  smali 
po J,  while  New  York  was  being  desolated  hy  iha  yellow  fever,  Vacciiu- 
tion  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  both  diseases,  being  little  understood 
by  the  physicians,  were  badly  treated. 

The  Canadians,  having  made  peace  with  the  Iroquois  in  1703,  who  re- 
fused to  take  part  now  on  either  side,  were  enabled  to  direct  their  whole 
energy  against  New  England.  They  had  the  aid  of  various  Indian  tribes 
from  their  own  region.  The  Acadians  were  yet  more  active.  In  July,  1703, 
Massachusetts  effected  a  treaty  of  peace  and  Commerce  with  all  the  tribes 
between  the  Merrimack  and  Kennebec;  but  in  seven  weeks'  time  they 
universally  yielde«l  to  French  influence,  and  to  the  suggestive  remem- 
brance of  old  grudges ;  and  busy  work  with  the  scalping-blade  followed  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers. 

To  revenge  these  assaults  and  prevent  others,  and  to  eflfect  the  sohome 
promising  results  so  beneficial  to  their  fishing  and  commercial  interests, 
Massachusetts,  in  1704,  dispatched  a  force  of  000  men  under  Col.  Benjamin 
Church,  the  celebrated  Indian  lighter,  who  desolated  a  considerable  part 
of  the  open  country  of  Acadia,  and  burned  several  villages,  but  found  Port 
Royal,  the  capital,  had  been  made  too  strong  for  him. 

Ixi  1707,  encouraged  to  further  eflfort  by  the  assurance  that  wliaterei 
they  might  gain  by  their  own  eftbrts  would  not  again  be  relinquished^ 
Massachusetts,  New  IIamj)shire,  and  Khode  Island,  Cijuipped  another  ex- 
pedition, consisting  of  a  fleet  and  1,000  men,  for  the  reduction  of  Port 
Royal.  The  capture  of  this  place  had,  indeed,  become  now  almost  a  neces- 
sity to  the  safety  of  New  England,  and  was  an  object  of  some  concern  to 
nearly  all  the  colonies.  It  was  the  rendezvous  not  alone  of  tlie  partiei 
sent  out  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  England,  but  of  privateerS) 
which  were  numerous  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  colonies  and  had  become 
very  troublesome. 

l*ort  Royal  was  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  was  the  capital  of  all  the 
French  fisheries,  and  had  a  respectable  trade  with  France.  It  had  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  ships  at  once.  The  fish- 
eries and  fur  trade  were  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  small  populations  of  the 
Acadian  villages;  agriculture  was,  as  yet,  but  little  attended  to.  Money 
was  scarce,  most  of  their  exchanges  being  effected  by  barter.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants,  subsisting  by  hunting,  had  no  fixed  location. 

The  New  England  fleet  and  force  laid  siege  to  Port  Royal,  but  the  town 
successfully  resisted  their  eftbrts. 

This  untoward  result  was  the  occasion  of  more  disaster  to  tlie  inter- 
ests of  the  English  colonies.  The  privateers  multiplied  in  number.  A* 
some  parts  of  the  coast  trade  was  almost  wholly  cut  off.  The  allied  nuu 
rauding  parties  grew  bolder  and  more  ferocious  in  tKeir  frontier  opem 
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(Hs.    In  1708,  the  town  of  St.  John,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  was 
rprised  by  a  French  force  from  Acadia  and  completely  destroyed,  and  in 
Bhort  time  every  Engli»h  station  on  the  island,  one  only  excepted,  was 
the  luinds  of  the  French. 

In  1710,  the  third  Acadian  expedition  of  this  war  sailed  from  Boston, 
onsisting  of  thirty  vessels  and  four  regiments  belonging  to  New  England, 
epared  by  an  almost  desperate  effort,  combined  with  six  ships-of-war 
ai.xid  a  corps  of  marines  from  the  English  navy,  the  whole  fon;o  being  under 
^  .^en.  Nicholson.  This  time  the  attempt  was  crowned  with  complete  suo- 
<^^ss.  Port  Royal  fell,  and  the  other  villages  submitted.  The  name  of  the 
<^apital  was  changed  to  Annapolis. 

A  grand  effort  was  made  in  the  next  year  to  conquer  Canada,  and  com- 
plete the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  North  America-     Besi^le  the  New 
Kngland   forcje,  there  were  fifteen  English  ships-of-war,  forty  transports, 
skYid  a  veteran  army.    New  York  and  New  Jersey — united  as  one  province 
i^  1702,  and  so  remaining  until  1738 — became  also  active  participators  in 
tbe  enterprise.     From  these  two,  with  Connecticut,  a  force  of  4,000  men 
l^Toceeded  against  Quebec  and  Montreal,  by  way  of  the  upper  wilderness. 
^^ew  York  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  quiet ;  but  she  was  incited 
t.o  an  effort  so  unusual  by  jealousy  of  the  progress  made  by  the  French  in 
t.ke  ladijA  trade  at  and  about  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  what  are  now  the 
^^ntral  regions  of  that  State.     To  secure  that  trade  an*!  tlve  control  of  the 
X  Indians  to  herself,  she  made  this  extraordinary  effort  to  exi)el  the  French 
from  Canada. 

The  entire  invasion  was  a  fniliire,  that  of  the  marine  expedition  being 
^lost  disastrous. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  colonies,  Oarolina,  at  the  opening  of  the 
'**'ar,  was  almost  ec[ually  excite!  by  projects  for  the  extension  of  coloniza- 
^on   and    trade,  as  well   as   to  present  and  future  security.      Her  an- 
t^oniftts  were  the  allied  Spaniards  and  Indituis.     They  had  long  foreseen 
»     'he  political  and  commercial  -advantages  of  possessing  Florida,  and  set 
-O-bout  the  effort  of  making  tlie  acquisition  immediately  upon  the  outbreak 
«^f  the  war.     A  force  of  1,200  men  was  dispatched,  the  main  bo<ly  pro- 
ceeding by  sea,  the  rest  by  land,  and  laid  ineffectual  siege  to  >^t.  Augus- 
t^ine.    Kut  they  humbled  the  liidian*  next  year.     One  great  cause  of  the 
liOAtility  of  the  latter  was  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  them  by  crafty 
t-nders,  wlw,  in  eonjunetion  with  strong  drink,  had  impoverished  them. 
Xl«it  of  tlieir  lands  had  been^old,  and  the  reservations  had  been  emsroached 
^poQ.    Suice  the  visit  of  Raleigh,  tiiey  had  been  miserably  degraded  and 
^educed.      One  tribe  had   disappeared ;   another,  then  numbering  3,000 
^arriopB,  had  now  bujt  15  m<Hi  remaining.     Of  no  cause,  as  w^   have 
feefore  remarked  regarding  the  Indians  geneKilly,  ivas  this  deplorable  de- 
struction so  much  the  effect,  as  of  a  vicious  system  of  commercial  inter* 
eoane. 

For  neafiOQS  coroespoading  with  tliose  which  instigated  tlw  Carolinians 
to  assail  Florida,  a  French  and  Spanish  squadroa  fiwm  Ilav^ana  attacked 
C^harleston  in  1706,  aad  reaped  no  better  fortune. 

The  intenucdiate   colonies — Peiansylvania,  Maryland,  a«d  Virginia — 

<M)iild  Aot  well  entertain  any  of  the  Rcheines  af  coinnuM'cial   and  j>oliticai 

siggrandizemeut  indulged   by  the   border  proviiicos.      I'hey  r^^maiued  in 

i         Mniet,and  escaped  the  heavv  burden  which  active  hostilities  imposed  uj>ob 
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In  1707-8,  the  enemies'  privateers  were  so  thick  off  the  capes  of  Delaware 
and  made  so  many  captures,  as  almost  wholly  to  interrupt  tHe  trade  o 
Pennsylvania,  which  about  the  same  time  was  suhjected  also  to  the  ex 
action  of  dues  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Delaware,  levied  by  ordei 
of  Gov.  Evans,  at  a  fort  erected  at  Newcastle. 

In  the  negotiation  of  peace  at  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  British  govemmen' 
fiilly  observed  its  informal  promise  to  New  England.  Taking  advantagu 
of  the  position  of  France,  which,  in  spite  of  her  gigantic  efforts,  bad  beei 
humbled  by  the  strong  alliance  against  herself  and  Spain,  England  soughl 
further  the  monopoly  of  all  the  American  fisheries.  But  Franco  belc 
with  so  tight  a  grasp  to  this  valued  interest,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  content  herself  with  a  ver}*  partial  surrender.  Had  her  enemy  felt 
herself  able,  by  any  possible  exertions,  to  preserve  the  whole  of  hef 
ancient  claims,  not  a  particle  of  concession  would  England  have  gained. 

Louis  confirmed  to  his  rival  the  sovereignty  of  Acadia,  which  never 
afterward  passed  from  her  possession.  The  name  of  the  country  was 
changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  treaty  utterly  prohibited  the  French  from 
approach  within  thirty  leagues  of  the  coast,  beginning  at  Sable  Island, 
and  running  thence  southwesterly.  About  the  extent  of  the  province^ 
important  disputes  afterward  arose.  England  assumed  that  it  embraced 
the  whole  region  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  French  denied  that  it  had 
ever  included  more  than  the  present  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  large 
part  of  the  population  had  retired  on  the  conquest  into  the  upper  region, 
now  New  Brunswick,  and  continued  to  hunt,  trade,  and  fish  there.  01 
this  part  France  maintained  possession  against  the  claims  of  England — 
which  we  consider  unfounded — until  her  expulsion  from  the  continent  in 
1763.  The  important,  though  yet  imoccupied  island  of  Cape  Breton,  (the 
seat  of  the  future  Louishurg^)  and  St.  John's  (now  Prince  Edward's)  island, 
were  guarantied  to  France. 

Thus,  of  the  whole  coasts  and  all  the  islands  oC  the  sides  of  the  gulf  ad- 
joining to  the  continent,  and  of  those  in  the  broad  mouth  of  the  River  St 
Lawrence,  France  still  retained  complete  possession. 

She  yielded  all  claim  to  any  part  of  Newfoundland,  but  retained  still 
the  right  to  fish  on  the  eastern  coast  of  that  island^  from  Cape  Bonavista 
to  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  and  thence  along  its  western  side  to 
Point  Riche,  with  the  right  also  for  her  fishermen  to  build  stages  and  dry 
fish  upon  the  shores  here  described,  and  to  erect  huts  for  residence  there 
in  the  fishing  season.  Tliis  was  almost  all  the  advantage  the  island  could 
at  that  time  confer  upon  an  exclusive  possessor,  and  it  was  all  enjoyed 
without  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  supremacy  there. 

Louis  relinquished  all  claim  to  Hudson's  Bay,  which  France  had  nerei 
owned  or  occupied.  The  concession  in  no  way  impaired  his  donunion  in 
Canada. 

The  greatest  concessions  made  by  France  in  this  treaty  were  not,  indeed, 
in  the  fishing  region,  though  the  loss  of  Acadia  was  an  event  of  much  con- 
cern. In  the  acrimonious  attacks  made  in  the  British  Parliament  upon 
the  treaty,  its  negotiators,  and  the  ministr}'  which  sanctioned  it,  the  fiiilare 
on  this  point  was  a  leading  element.  It  was  declared  that  the  interests  ol 
Great  Britain  and  of  New  England  had  been  wilfully  sacrificed,  and  thirt 
France  had  secured  all  she  desired.  But  this  was-  the  extravagance  ol 
political  animosity,  although  it  was  quite  possible  for  better  terms  to  hare 
been  made  *,  and,  consudering  the  state  of  the  parties,  it  may  seem  surpcia- 
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\g  that  Engfamd  sbould  not  bave  extorted  fluiher  concessions  in  regard  to 
*iie  fisheries. 

So  far  was  New  England,  in  her  general  interests,  exclusively  concerned 

the  British  provinces  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

An  article  particularly  concerning  New  York  was,  that  the  Iroquois,  or 

ive  Nations,  were  acknowledged  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Great 

I3ritain,  which  was  a  surrender  of  tlie  ffreat  trading  ground  between  lakes 

Ohamplain  and  Ontario,  which  had  hitherto  been  freely  visited,  though 

i^ot  settled  upon  by  the  French.      In  addition  to  this,  the  great  chain  of 

lakes,  hitherto  exclusively  used  by  the  French,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 

St  Lawrence,  were  declared  open  to  the  English  for  the  pursuit  of  the  fur 

trade.     The  French,  however,  kept  possession  of  the  lakes  afterwards,  in 

'violation,  as  the  English  alleged,  of  the  treaty. 

The  articles  of  general  interest  to  the  colonies  were,  the  cession  of  the 
Island  of  St  Christopher^  in  the  West  Indies,  to  England,  and  the  decla- 
ration that  St.  Lucia  should  be  neutral  and  abandoned  by  both  parties. 
Provision  was  made,  also,  for  the  utter  exclusion  of  subjects  of  either  from 
trade  in  the  colonies  of  the  other.  But  it  was  provided  that  they  should, 
nevertheless,  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  each  other's  dominions  as  should 
be  granted  the  most  favored  nation.  England  bound  herself  to  repeal  all 
her  prohibitions  against  French  goods  and  French  Commerce,  enacted 
since  1664,  and  France  to  repeal  her  acts  retaliatory  of  these  prohibitions, 
returning  to  her  general  tariff  of  the  foregoing  year — thus  concluding  as 
well  the  war  of  commercial  regulations  as  that  of  material  forces.  France, 
however,  stipulated  the  exclusion  from  this  agreement  of  wool,  sugar,  salted 
fish,  and  the  product  of  whales.  The  articles  of  the  commercial  treaty 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  British  merchants,  and  rejected  by  a  house 
&Torable  to  the  ministry,  although  a  treaty  with  the  same  provisions  was 
ratified  with  Spain.  It  was  actually  the  &ct,  that  the  English  merchants 
iJesired  no  Commerce  ii-ith  France,  regarding  her  trade  as  ruinous  to  the 
interests  of  themselves  and  of  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Oxford  was  impeached,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  high 
treason,  for  his  share  in  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  as  in  defiance 
of  an  express  act  of  Parliament,  and  in  contempt  of  the  earnest  representa- 
tions of  the  British  merchants  and  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions. 

The  treaty  with  Spain  provided  that  any  claim  that  might  bo  proved 
by  the  Guipiscoons  or  othfer  people  of  Spain,  to  the  right  of  tishing  at  New- 
foimdland,  should  be  allowed  and  preserved  to  them ;  but  this  point  was 
never  settled,  until  Spain  finally  ceded  the  full  claim  to  England. 

To  the  English  South  Sea  Company,  which  had  been  organized  in  1*7 11, 
during  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  Spanish  America,  having  an 
exclusive  license,  Spain  granted  an  assiento,  or  exclusive  right  to  import 
Jiegroes  into  several  parts  of  her  American  possessions,  at  the  rate  of  4,800 
*  Tear  for  thirty  years,  and  to  send  yearly  to  her  colonies  one  trading  ship 
of  500  tons,  the  king  of  Spain  to  receive  one-fourth  the  profits  of  the  voyage, 
^  five  per  cent  on  the  other  three-fourths.  These  were  the  terms  before 
granted  a  French  company.  The  first  year  two  ships  beside  the  annual 
«fcip  were,  by  special  license,  allowed  to  be  sent 

From  this  time,  for  a  few  years,  the  South  Sea  Company  attracted  great 
consideration  in  England,  and  drew  away  attention,  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree, fiom  the  colonies  of  England  to  those  of  Spain.     Yet  all  the  splendid 
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hopes  founded  upon  this  company,  its  brilliant  schemes,  were  doomed  to 
utter  disappointment,  while  the  colonies  of  England  continued  a  steady 
source  of  strength  and  profit.  All  prenous  assientists  had  failed.  The 
privilege  granted  was  inconsiderable,  and  Spain  was  not  much  dis])Osed  in 
any  way  to  favor  the  English.  The  company's  first  annual  ship  did  not 
sail  until  17 17,  and  their  first  projects  were  ruined  by  the  war  with  Spain 
breaking  out  in  that  year. 

The  treaty  left  the  English  undisturbed  in  their  settlements  at  Campeachy, 
where  they  had  suffered  but  one  brief  interruption  since  1082,  and  seemed 
thus  virtually  to  seal  their  right  in  that  quarter.  The  trade  of  the  colo- 
nists to  and  from  the  Logwood  country,  accordingly  still  contipued.  The 
import  thence  of  logwood  into  Great  Britain  for  the  years  1714—15-16, 
averaged  3,741  tons  yearly,  of  the  value  of  00,000/.  Since  the  settlements 
were  made  there  the  price  of  logwood  had  fallen  from  100/.  a  ton  to  40/., 
in  1 71 7.  In  the  latter  year  Spain  ordered  the  abandonment  of  these  set- 
tlements ;  but  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  Trade 
and  Plantations,  asserting  the  English  right,  and  representing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  logwood  trade  to  England  and  the  colonies,  the  government 
refused  to  relinquish  its  footing  there. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht  particularly  concerning  the 
English  colonies. 

The  distress  inflicted  upon  the  colonies  by  the  obstructions  to  their  trade 
during  this  war,  was  very  severe.  To  the  West  Indies,  of  course,  their 
Commerce  was  in  a  great  degree  out  off,  as  it  could  not  easily  avoid  the 
war-ships  and  privateers  of  both  Franco  and  Spain.  The  latter  power  en- 
deavored to  supply  the  want  occasioned  her  islands  in  the  loss  of  the  con- 
traband trade  of  the  English  colonies,  by  opening  their  ports  to  the  French. 
Some  of  them,  at  least,  Iiarl  not  and  were  not  allowed  any  vessels  of  their 
own,  neither  any  manufactures,  so  that  they  were  entirely  dependent  for  out- 
ward supplies  on  foreign  powers,  at  any  time  when  Spain  was  at  war.  The 
losses  of  the  Englisli  colonies  through  the  capture  of  their  vessels  by  the 
enemies'  privateers,  was  very  heavy.  The  following  statement  of  imports 
and  exports  to  and  from  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1700  and  1700,  shows 
the  effect  of  the  war 'upon  the  Commerce  of  the  colonies: — 

IMPORTS.  KZ  PORTS. 

""nOO.  1706?  T7OO.  1706.' 

New  England £91,918  £57.050  £41.486  £^22,210 

New  York 49,410  81,688  17,567  234» 

Pennsylvania. 18,6-29  11,087  4,608  4.210 

Virginia  and  Maryland 173,481  58,015  817,802  149.152 

Carolina 1 1.003  4,001  14,058  8,652 

Total 844.841  161,691  895,021  187,07& 

161,691  187,078 

Decrease £182,660  £207,948 

In  1707  the  ])rossure  seems  to  have  been  mostly  removed  from  all  the 
colonics  except  Ponnsylvania,  wliich  exported  that  year  only  7S0/.  The 
aggregate  exports  of  the  colonies  rose  to  284,708/.,  and  their  imports 
reached  the  very  high  amount  of  413,244/.  In  1710  the  exports  were 
249,817/.,  and  the  imports  293,062/.  The  exports  of  1711  were  the  most 
reduced  of  any  year  during  the  war. 
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The  burdens  imposed  upon  the  colonies  actively  engaging  in  tbe  war 
Xfere  heavy  upon  all,  but  upon  New  England  enormous.     The  sacrifice  of 
lifo  made  a  very  sensible  decline  in  the  rate  of  population  increase  in  thai 
section.     The  expenditure  occasioned  by  their  enterprises,  was  supported 
l)y  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  prevailed  in  any  other  portion  of  tbs 
^British  empire.     Beside  the  taxes  levied  in  the  usual  form  on  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants,  duties  under  the  name  of  powder-money  and  like  desig- 
nations were  imposed  upon  imports  and  shipping.     Yet  the  revenue  ob- . 
tained  w'as  far  from  meeting  the  calls  upon  the  treasury.     Bills  of  credit 
yrere  issued  in  Massachusetts  in  such  quantities  as  to  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions alike  of  government  and  individuals.     There  was  no  other  means  of 
providing  for  Uie  public  debt.     The  yearly  expense  of  the  colony  for  guards, 
garrisons,  guard-ships,  <fec.,  was  about  $175,000.     In  IT  11  the  exchange 
of  these  bills  were  fixed  by  the  general  court  at  140/.  for   100/.  sterling. 
The  debt  remaining  upon  the  colony,  and  in  slow  process  of  liquidation,  in 
shape  of  bills  of  credit,  several  years  after  the  war,  amounted  to  about 
750,000/.,  equal  to  about  $6  or  $7  per  head. 

The  first  emission  of  paper  money  made  by  Rhode  Island  was  in  1710, 
to  provide  for  the  equipment  of  the  three  vessels  furnished  by  her  to  the 
Acadian  expedition.  The  amount  of  the  issue  was  7,000/.,  in  bills  of  5/. 
to  2«.,  receivable,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  for  government  dues,  and 
were  made  legal  tender. 

To  provide  for  the  debt  of  about  826,000,  created  by  the  Florida  expe- 
dition, in  1702,  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  issued  bills  of  credit,  the 
first  paper  money  put  out  in  that  colony.  The  bills  were  to  be  taken  up 
in  three  years,  by  the  proceeds  of  a  duty  upon  liquors,  furs  and  skins. 
They  passed  (nirrent  for  ^vq  or  six  years  at  the  same  rate  as  sterling. 

In  1712,  South  Carolina  established  a  public  Bank,  apparently  the  first 
in  the  colonies,  and  issued  48,000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  lot  out  at  in- 
terest on  landed  or  personal  security,  and  to  be  drawn  in  at  the  moderate 
rate  of  4,000/.  a  year.  Hewatt  says,  "  soon  after  the  emission  of  these 
bills,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  and  in  the  first 
year  advanced  150,  in  the  second  200  per  cent."  In  other  >\  ords,  the 
value  of  the  paper  money  depreciated  to  40  and  331  per  cent  of  its  nom- 
inal value. 

The  evils  of  unredeemed  and  depreciating  paper  in  Massachusetts,  had 
become  such,  notwithstanding  limitations  of  the  amount,  by  redemptions 
Occasionally  effected  through  taxes  laid  for  the  puq)ose,  as  to  seriously 
Jnipe^le  the  prosjKjrity  of  the  colony.      The  public  mind  was  actively 
Agitated  by  various  projects  of  relief,  opinion  finally  dividing  between  two 
parties,  one  of  them  advocating  a  public  ai\d  the  other  a  private  Bank. 
The  latter  j^arty,  headed  by  Elisha  Cooke,  contemplated  an  a^^sociation, 
authorized  to  issue  a  regulated  amount  of  small  bills,  for  the  payment  of 
^'hich  real  estate  should  be  pledged.     The  scheme  for  a  public  institution 
prevailed,  and  the  Bank  was  est^vblished  at  Boston.     The  hope  was  enter- 
tained of  securing  for  it  a  royal  charter,  as  an  inducement  to  which  a 
premium  of  one  per  cent  to  the  crown  (upon  its  capital,  probably)  was 
held  out  in  addition  to  benefits  expected  for  the  colony.    We  may  remark, 
here,  that  the  name  of  Bank  was  usually  applied,  at  this  period,  to  largo 
emiftsions  of  bills  by  the  government,  made  to  suit  its  own  exigencies,  but 
loaned  out  to  the  people  on  mortgage  securities. 

An  emission  of  new  bills  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.,  was  made  in  1714, 
and  in  May,  1716,  an  issue  was  made  of  100,000/.  ^ 
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Gov.  Shute,  who  arrived  in  1716,  found  the  two  parties  still  actively 
advocating  each  its  favorite  measure.  He  sided  with  the  friends  of  tlic 
established  institution,  and  thus  incurred  the  violent  hostility  of  the  pri- 
vate Bank  party,  which  with  other  causes  of  opposition,  nearly  paralyzed 
bis  administration. 

In  1716,  Rhode  Island  emitted  40,000/.,  which  was  loaned  at  five  pel 
cent  for  ten  years,  on  mortgage  security  of  double  the  value.  Much  ol 
the  interest,  being  secured  only  by  bonds,  was  lost 

In  1720,  the  English  government  deemed  this  matter  of  colonial  papei 
issues,  deserving  of  its  attention.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  privil^c 
hitherto  tacitly  accorded  in  regard  to  these  operations,  was  an  extraordin- 
ary indulgence,  such  as  perhaps  the  colonies  of  no  other  nation  but  Eng- 
land would  have  been  allowed.  The  occasion  of  their  embarrassmentai 
their  voluntary  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her  dominion, 
was  all  that  could  induce  the  forbearance,  so  long,  of  the  superior  govern- 
ment. At  length,  in  1720,  the  matter  was  deemed  to  have  gone  hx 
enough,  and  an  order  in  council  was  issued,  forbidding  any  further  emis- 
sions in  the  colonies,  without  the  royal  assent.* 

Another  scheme  permitted  to  the  colonies  in  time  of  war,  but  now 
repudiated  in  peace,  was  that  of  levying  duties  upon  foreign  commerce. 
In  1718,  an  Impost  bill  was  enacted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  sanctioned  by  the  governor,  laying  a  light  duty  on  wines  and 
West  India  goods,  one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  British  manufactures  im- 
ported, and  a  small  tonnage  duty  on  English  ships.  The  finances  of  the 
colony  stood  sufficiently  in  need  of  the  little  aid  to  be  obtained  from  tbif 
inconsiderable  tariff.  But  if  the  tax  might  of  itself  have  escaped  th€ 
notice  of  the  British  government,  th  •  principle  could  not.  The  next  year, 
the  governor  received  from  the  king,  instructions  that  all  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  use  of  British  manufactures  in  the  colony ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  he  received  from  the  lords'  justices,  in  the  absence  of  the 
king,  a  reprimand  for  his  approval  of  the  tax  alluded  to.  The  govemoi 
notified  the  general  court  thereof,  and  they  "  readily  acknowledged  the 
exceptions  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  bill  were  just  and  reasonable." 

In  1720,  a  duty  of  two  per  cent  was  laid  by  the  New  York  assemUj 
upon  goods  there  imported,  this  being  the  first  customs  project  adopted  ii 
that  colony,  it  is  said.  We  are  not  aware  whether  this  did  or  did  nol 
refer  to  British  goods. 

Tlie  war  was  the  occasion  of  some  advance  in  the  manufactures  of  tli< 
colonies,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  trade  outwardly.  In  the  great  scar 
city  of  woolen  goods  from  England,  at  1706,  the  year  of  small  imports 
with  an  advance  of  about  200  per  cent  in  the  price,  a  considerable  pro 
gress  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of,  the  coarser  kind  of  those  articles,— 
stuffs,  kerseys,  linsey-woolsey s  and  flannels.  Buttons  and  other  artiolei 
connected  with  clothing,  and  family  use,  were  also  made.  These  mann 
factures  thereafter  progressed  during  the  whole  remaining  period  of  colo 
nial  dependence. 


*  In  England,  In  1708,  Uie  rlghl  of  ajtsocialive  Banking  was  conferred  a*  a  monopoly  on  tlM 
**  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  or  England,"  but  individuals  and  partnerships  of  not  abovi 
six  members,  were  allowed  to  act  as  bankers.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  was  raised  in  1709,  Croa 
i:3,2Ul,I7l  lOs.  to  XG^77.370  17  10^. 

The  paper  money  used  tn  Cannda  from  about  the  opening  of  the  century,  ceased  circalatinjc  h 
1713,  the  engagements  made  by  the  colonial  administration  being  no  longer  fulfilkKi,  as  their  bUliO 
exchange  were  dishonored  in  France.  The  debt  thus  created  was  Anally  liquidated  in  i72l>>  at  Uirct 
eighths  the  nominal  value. 
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The  progress  of  manufactures  was  aided  very  materially  by  the  large 
arri?als  of  emigrants  about  this  time,  from  Germany  and  other  parts.  Ill 
1709,  two  hundred  German  families  from  the  Rhine,  driven  out  by  war 
and  religious  persecution,  arrived  in  North  Carolina,  the  proprietors  assign- 
ing each  family  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  The  same  year,  the 
benefit  derived  by  Prussia  to  her  trade,  manufactures  and  revenue,  from 
the  encouragements  given  to  religious  refugees,  induced  the  English  par- 
liament to  allow  the  naturalization  of  foreign  protestants  in  that  kingdom. 
Seven  thousand  poor  Palatines  and  Swabians  accordingly  repaired  to 
England,  driven  out  from  near  the  Rhine  by  the  French,  and  were  follow- 
ed by  many  more.  Three  thousand  of  these  were  sent  to  New  York,  but 
being  badly  received  there,  went  thence  to  Pennsylvania,  where  the  qua- 
kers  kindly  received  them.  This  circumstance  gave  the  turn  thither  of 
the  large  emigration  following,  of  protestants  from  Gennany  and  Switzer- 
land.    Many  of  these  emigrants  were  skilful  mechanics. 

The  war  was  the  occasion  of  the  adoption  by  England  of  the  policy  of 
systematic  encouragement  in  the  colonies  of  the  production  of  Naval 
Stores.     Hitherto,  the  main  dependence  for  these  supplies,  had  been  upon 
Sweden.     In  1703,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  Swedish  Tar 
Company  refused  to  let  England  have  any  tar  or  pitch,  though  it  was 
always  paid  for  in  ready  money,  unless  Swedish  vessels  were  allowed  to 
carry  it,  and  at  their  own  rate  of  freightage,  in  quantity  to  be  regulated 
by  the  company.    This  was  rather  an  inconvenient  restriction,  and' as  Mr. 
Gee  observes,  put  the  parliament  "  on  the  method  of  allowing  bounties  for 
i^isiDg  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  flax  and  ship  timber,  in  our  North  American 
Colonies."     The  first  act  for  encouraging  the  import  of  naval  stores  from 
the  colonies,  was  passed  in  1704.    It  oftered  bounties  on  the  import  there- 
ft'om,  in  vessels  regulated  by  the  navigation  acts,  on  tar  and  pitch  per  ton 
of  eight  barrels,  4/. ;  on  rosin  and  turpentine,  per  ton,  3/. ;  on  hemp,  per 
ton,  6/. ;  on  masts,  yards  and  bowsprits,  per  ton,  1/.     The  act  also  prohib- 
ited the  destruction  in  New  England,  I^w  York  or  New  Jersey,*  of  any 
pitch-pine  or  tar-trees,  under  the  growth  of  twelve  inches  diameter  at 
t^hree  feet  from  the  earth,  if  not  private  property,  under  5/.  penalty  for 
j^ach  offense.     This  act,  together  with  the  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  in  the  price  of  naval  stores,  very  decidedly  encouraged 
^Leir  production  in  America. 

Another  act,  in  1710,  authorized  the  application  of  10,000/.  to  the  em- 
X^loyment  and  subsistence  of  a  number  of  skilful  people,  and  for  providing 
Xitensils  and  materials  to  advance  the  business  of  producing  naval  stores  in 
'khe  colonies. 

An  act  of  17 11,  imposed  a  penalty  of  100?.  for  the  destruction  iaNew 
^jigland.  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  of  white  or  other  pine  trees,  not  pri- 
vate property,  of  24  inches  diameter  and  upwards  at  a  foot  from  the  earth. 
The  queen's  surveyor-general  was  directed  to  mark  all  the  trees  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  navy  with  a  broad  arrow.     The  importation  of  masts  and  spars 
from  the  colonies  was  thereafter  so  largely  increased,  that  England  was  in 
a  great  degree  enable<l  to  withdraw  her  dependence  from  Norway  for 
these  articles. 


*  Carolina,  the  oUier  eolonjr  partlcularlT  adapted  to  the  production  of  naral  stores^  waa  ttDder  a 
eompaiiy  proprietorahip  until  1780.    So  alao  waa  Peonsvlvania.  the  title  to  which  .Mr.  Penn  bHrgtIa*. 
ed  to  the  crown  in  1710,  for  £13,000,  but  before  the  eaie  waa  complrted  be  died,  and  his  heira  f** 
taloed  poaafpalon.    Maryland  wna  a  royal  colony,  but  returned  to  the  orifrinal  proprietor,  I^rd  Bat 
tiBMVB,  In  1715,  and  remained  a  proprietary  colonyi  with  Pennsylvania,  np  to  the  ftevuluUon. 
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The  bounties  on  naval  stores  were  in  1714  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
pine  and  fir  trees  wore  abundant,  but  as  they  were  situated  in  mountainou* 
parts,  remote  from  navigable  rivers,  the  encouragement  availed  tliem  bat 
little. 

In  1715,  one  fleet  from  New  England,  carried  to  London  6,000  barrels 
of  pitch,  tiiT  and  turpentine. 

The  law  for  the  preservation  of  trees  suitable  for  masts,  was  not  much 
observed.  Under  Gov.  Shute's  administration  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  king's  surveyor  and  the  people  of  the  part  of  Massachusetts  now  the 
state  of  Maine,  concerning  their  spoliations  upon  the  king's  woo<ls.  The 
governor  proposed  a  law  to  be  enacted  by  the  general  court,  enforcing 
the  act  of  parliament,  but  the  legislature  upheld  the  popular  cause,  and  an 
embittered  controversy  followed. 

In  1718,  a  company  of  merchants  in  Portsmouth  were  incorporated  for 
the  manufacture  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine  in  that  colony,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  public  dislike  of  the  monopoly.  The  Assembly  then  encour- 
aged the  manufacture  by  making  tar  at  20«.  a  barrel  receivable  in  payment 
of  public  taxes.    The  business  was  not  long  after  abandoned  in  that  colony. 

In  1718  a  Rope  walk  was  built  in  New  York. 

Under  the  laws  relating  to  naval  stores,  "  now  in  force,"  says  ^lacpher- 
son,  referring  to  the  year  1719,  "  comprehending  only  pitch,  tar  and  tur- 
pentine, such  great  quantities  thereof  are  produced  and  imported  from  our 
plantations,  as  enables  us  to  export  great  quantities  to  tlie  Straits,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Uolland,  Bremen  and  Hamburg."  This  is.  a  very  remarkable 
change  in  the  course  of  an  important  trade,  to  have  been  effected  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  illustrates  the  facility  with  which  the  great  resources  of 
America  could  be,  under  favoring  circumst.nnccs,  developed.  The  design 
was  now  entertained  of  extending  the  encouragement  to  other  articles  for 
naval  use.  Timber,  hemp,  flax,  and  also  iron  were  suggeste<i.  But  there 
was  opposition  to  some  of  these.  A  bill  was  prepared  to  extend  the  en- 
couragement to  the  importation  of  timber,  of  all  kinds,  and  advocated  as 
a  means  of  furnishing  abundant  freights  to  British  vessels,  and  enlarging 
the  American  market  for  British  manufactures,  beside  diverting  the  colo- 
nists from  the  business  of  maimfacturing,  themselves,  on  which  they 
seemed  determined  to  push  forward.  The  bill  failed  by  being  coupled 
with  a  prohibitoiy  provision  against  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  col- 
onies. 

As  wo  have  before  noticed,  Iron  had  been  abundantly  found  in  New 
England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  and  several  forges  had  been  set  up  in 
Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  more  ordinary  articles  uscmI  in  agriculture, 
ship  building  and  other  employments,  were  made,  but  the  manufacture 
had  not  progressed  to  any  great  extent.  About  1715  pig  and  bar  iron 
began  to  be  made  in  Virginia,  of  a  very  good  (juality.  In  1717  exporta- 
tions  of  iron  were  made  from  the  colonies  to  England,  which  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  flnglish  manufacturers.  There  were  those,  however,  who 
saw  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  an  iron  interest  in  America.  It  would 
much  enlarge  the  business  with  the  colonies,  they  argued,  and  Vx^neflt 
British  commerce  with  all  ])arts  of  tlio  world,  (ireat  (juantities  might  be 
exported  to  Europe,  to  Africa  and  India.  The  great  business  of  the  l.)utch 
in  this  article  might  be  wrested  from  their  hands.  r>osidc  this.  Great 
Britaiu  did  not  yet  make  iron  enough  for  her  own  use,  imjiorting  still, 
about  20,000  tons  yearly  from  the  north  of  Europe,  paying  therefor  in 
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fendj  money,  at  12^.  a  ton,  240,000/.  Nor  did  it  seem  likely  she  would 
he  able  to  supply  herself,  as  the  British  works  were  destroying  very  rap- 
idly the  forests  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer.  Other  interests  were  thus  damaged  Ly  the  iron  manufacture. 
The  oaks  so  much  needed  for  masts  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  So 
much  had  the  woods  vanished  from  Ireland,  that,  according  to  Macpher- 
son,  they  had  to  get  bark  for  tanning  purposes  from  England,  to  export 
their  large  hides  to  Holland,  Germany,  &c.,  untanned,  and  to  import  build- 
ing-timber from  Norway,  The  import  of  boards  and  timber  from  foreign 
countries  into  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  200,000/.  yearly.  Added  to  dl, 
the  duty  on  the  export  of  the  iron  from  Sweden  had  lately  been  increased 
nearly  25  per  cent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  should  seem  the  good  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  production  of  iron  in  America,  in  its  raw  stat€^  at  least,  if  not  the 
manufacture,  would  have  been  apparent  to  the  most  inattentive.  Beside 
the  needed  supply  of  iron,  the  efl'ect  would  have  been,  by  the  inroads  occa- 
sioned upon  the  American  forests  through  the  erection  of  furnaces,  to 
advance,  incidentally,  the  business  of  making  naval  stores,  generally,  and 
of  preparing  lumber,  so  that  England  might  have  been  relieved  of  severml 
distressing  dependencies  on  other  nations  all  at  one  time. 

It  was  not  that  the  iron  manufacture  was  a  small  interest  in  Englmd 
that  it  failed  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  country.     It  employed  at  that 
time  20,000  operatives,  and  was  deemed  the  third  manufacturing  business 
of  the  kingdom.     It  had  been  proposed  to  remit  the  duties  on  the  import 
of  American  iron.     The  iron-masters,  in  their  memorials,  declared  that  if 
this  were  done  the  American  iron  wouhl,  from  the  cheapness  of  wood  in 
the  colonies,  undersell  the  British  in  their  own  markets,  and  ruin  all  the 
establishments  erected  at  such  great  expense.     At  their  instance  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  Commons,  in  1719,  the  first  clause  of  which,  encour- 
aging tlie  importation  of  timber  from  America,  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  other  part,  was  a  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  in  the  colonies  of 
iron  ware,  of  any  sort,  from  sows,  pigs  or  bars.     The  peers  added  a  clause 
that  no  forge  going  by  water,  or  other  work  whatsoever,  should  be  erect- 
chI  in  the  colonies  for  making  sows,  pigs  or  cast  iron,  into  bar  or  rod  iron. 
*'  By  this  bill,"  says  a  British  writer  of  the  period,  "  no  smith  in  the  plan- 
tations might  so  much  as  make  a  bolt,  spike  or  nail ;  whereby  the  col- 
onies must  have  been  brought  into  a  miserable  condition  ;  the  smith  being 
aibove  all  other  trades,  absolutely  necessary  to  all  other  employments 
there."     Among  the  rest  shipbuilding,  so  great  an  element  of  colonial 
prosperity,  and  the  means  whereby  great  part  of  the  returns  were  made 
for  the  purchase  of  British  manufactures,  would  have  been  defltioyed. 
The  policy  was  warmly  debated,  in  both  houses,  and  the  bill  was  finally 
rejected. 

The  sentiment  of  the  parliament  was  however  expressed  during  the  year, 
**  that  erecting  any  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their 
dependence  upon  Great  Britain." 

Among  the  causes  which  should  have  prevented  the  least  attempt  to 
restrict  the  progress  of  colonial  manufactures  and  trade,  were  the  already 
apparent  schemes  of  the  French,  of  shutting  the  English  settlements  with- 
in a  narrow  strip  upon  the  coast,  and  building  up  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent a  power  which  might  eventually  push  them  entirely  into  the  ocWL 
To  defeat  this  threatening  project,  all  the  strength  which  the  colonies 
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could  command  would  be  needed  in  aid  of  the  power  of  England.  What-, 
ever  tended  to  weaken  them  or  delay  their  growth,  materially  advanced 
the  prospects  of  the  French. 

Excellent  Copper  had  been  found  in  the  colonies,  but  as  yet  no  Tin  or 
Lead.  Flax  was  as  yet  but  little  cultivated  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  hemp, 
though  the  soil  was  so  favorable  to  both.  In  1704,  professedly  to  encour- 
age the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  the  navigation  acts  were  so  far 
amended  as  to  permit  the  export  of  Irish  linen  to  the  colonies.  The.linen 
manufacture  of  Ireland  was  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  the 
Protestants  were  in  great  majority.  The  culture  of  flax  was  introduced 
into  New  Hampshire,  in  1719,  by  a  party  of  Irish  Protestants,  who  found- 
ed the  town  of  Londonderry.  They- brought  with  them  the  foot-wheel, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  flax  was  produced  in  the 
colony.  These  emigrants  brought  also  the  Irish  Potato,  then  first  intro- 
duced, the  Spanish  Potato  not  being  brought  in  until  1764. 

In  1706  Rice  was  placed  by  parliament  among  the  enumerated  articles, 
and  thus  could  be  thenceforth  shipped  from  America  nowhere  but  directly 
to  England.  The  object  was  to  secure  the  transportation  of  it  to  Europe 
and  other  parts,  to  British  vessels. 

The  export  of  Tobacco  from  America  into  Great  Britain,  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1709,  was,  yearly  average,  28,858,666  pounds,  of  which  was 
re-exported  to  Europe,  17,598,007,  and  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  the 
balance,  11,260,659  pounds. 

According  to  Beverly,  there  were  Vineyards  in  Virginia  about  1720, 
some  of  them  producing  750  gallons  of  Wine  a  year.  The  raising  of  Silk 
was  introduced  into  Carolina  in  1703,  and  flourished  awhile,  but  soon 
failed,  as  more  profit  was  derived  from  rice  and  indigo.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  small  colony  of  Louisiana  in  1718-19.  In  I7l3  the  silk  manufac- 
ture of  England  was  twenty  times  as  large  as  in  1664,  when  the  exclusion 
of  French  silks,  along  with  other  goods,  began. 

The  fishery  progressed  rapidly  after  the  war.  The  French,  also,  made 
every  eftbrt  to  retain  their  importance  in  this  pursuit  Cape  Breton  island 
was  settled  by  emigrants  from  Acadia  and  Newfoundland,  in  1714,  and 
others  followed  from  France.  In  1720,  Louisburg,  the  principal  settle- 
ment on  the  island  was  fortified  by  the  French  government.  In  1721 
there  were  400  sail  at  Newfoundland,  from  France.  The  English,  mean- 
while were  at  war  with  the  discontented  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  much 
obstructed  their  fisheries.  In  1702  the  export  of  fish  from  Newfoundland 
to  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  amounted  to  106,952  quintals.  Marblehead 
was  a  small  village,  not  yet  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

In  the  Whale  fishery  Nantucket  had  employed,  in  1715,  six  sloops, 
averaging  thirty-eight  tons  each.  At  Cape  Cod  and  Rhode  Island  the 
same  business  was  pursued  in  boats,  which  were  manned  in  the  latter 
principally  by  Indians,  and  cruised  in  Narragansett  bay. 

Ship-building  went  forward.  The  first  schooner  ever  built  was  launched, 
it  is  said,  at  Cape  Ann,  about  1714,  by  Capt.  Andrew  Robinson.  Massa- 
chusetts, in  17 17,  owned  492  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  measuring  25,406  tons, 
and  carrying  3,493  sailors.  In  1719  there  were  built  in  Pennsylvania 
4,5 1 4  tons  of  shipping. 

In  1715,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  passed  an  act  for  erecting  a 
light-house  on  Beacon  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor. 

In  1715,  Kittery,  in  the  present  State  of  Maine,  situated  on  the  Pisca- 
tuqua,  opposite  Portsmouth,  was  made  by  Massachusetts  a  port  of  entry, 
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In  rivalry  of  Portsmouth.  Eittery  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  fishery, 
•snd  of  some  trade.  The  occasion  of  the  act  was  the  alleged  enforcement 
\j  New  Hampshire  of  improper  duties  and  exactions  from  the  merchants 
^Dd  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  trading  on  the  Piscatuqua.  All  vessels 
and  traders  upon  the  river  were  ordered  to  pay  their  powder  money,  du- 
ties on  imports,  &c.,  at  the  milder  rates  of  Massachusetts,  and  into  her 
treasury,  and  to  enforce  the  order,  a  fortification  of  six  guns  was  erected 
at  Kittery.     Much  excitement  arose  out  of  the  difficulty. 

In  the  management  of  their  Indian  trade,  the  French  of  Canada  discov- 
ered that  the  English  colonies  could  furnish  British  manufactures  to  the 
Indians  and  their  own  rum,  cheaper  than  they  could  obtain  like  goods 
from  France,  and  that  they  must  be  pushed  out  of  the  trade,  or  substitute 
English  for  French  goods.  Accordmgly  a  trade  was  got  up,  and  soon 
reached  a  very  considerable  condition,  with  the  outer  English  settlements. 
The  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Champlain  were  the  great  avenue  of  this 
traffic,  the  desired  articles  being  sent  thitlier  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1720,  prohibited  the  sale  of  any 
goods  to  the  French  intended  for  the  Indian  trade,  hoping  thus  to  weaken 
the  French  colonies. 

In  1715,  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  involved  in  a  war  with  a 
great  Indian  confederacy,  headed  by  the  Yamasees,  extending  from  Cape 
Fear  river  to  the  Alabama,  and  numbering  6000  warriors.  Her  militia 
was  levied  en  massf,  and  even  the  slaves  were  armed.  Though  triumph- 
ant, the  loss  of  400  men,  or  nearly  one-third  of  her  able-bodied  males,  in 
this  conflict,  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  heavy 
debt  created  the  colony  refused  to  pay,  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the 
proprietary. 

The  agreement  with  the  French  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  relative  to  the 
isolation  of  their  respective  colonies,  did  not  prevent  intercourse  thereafter 
between  English-America  and  the  French  islands.  Immediately  upon  the 
peace,  an  active  contraband  trade  grew  up  between  New  England  and  the 
French  West  Indies,  as  well  also  as  with  those  of  the  Dutch,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  colonies  joined  in  the  trade,  provisions,  horses,  lumber, 
4c.,  being  ei^changed  for  sugar,  molasses  and  other  products. 

The  new  Council  of  Commerce  established  in  France  in  1700,  had  laid 
down  principles  of  such  liberality  regarding  the  French  colonics,  as  if  put 
into  fiill  practical  force  would  have  left  little  occasion  for  a  contraband 
*titercourse  with  them.  They  condemned  the  previous  system  of  commit- 
ting the  interests  of  the  colony  to  an  exclusive  company ;  condemned  the 
Ouinea  Company  as  enhancing  the  price  of  slaves,  and  advised  the  060/1- 
^ion  of  cdl  commercifil  monopolies,  "It  is,"  they  say,  "a  most  certain 
i^axim,  that  nothing  but  competition  and  liberty  in  trade  can  render  Com- 
^]ierce  beneficial  to  the  State ;  and  that  all  monopolies  or  traffic  appro- 
t>riated  to  companies,  exclusive  of  others,  are  inconveniently  burdensome 
^nd  pernicious  to  it" 

Though  companies  might  have  been  needed  forty  years  before,  when  the 
t'rench  were  little  versed  in  navigation  and  Commerce,  to  strike  out  tracks 
for  the  body  of  subjects  in  the  unknown  field,  the  day  of  their  need  or 
propriety  was  now  passed.      They  advised  also  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
the  import  of  colonial  sugar  in  France,  and  that  French  ships  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  directly  to  foreign  ports.      The  principle  thus  enun- 
ciated, carried  to  its  legitimate  extent,  removed  every  pretext  for  even  a 
national  monopoly.     It  could  be  answered  only  by  making  tlie  trade  of 
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the  French  islands  free  to  all  nations.  But  the  Council  did  not  observe 
this  result.  The  inhibitory  clause  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  monopolies  were  retained  in  France. 

Few  taxes  were  levied  by  the  Council  on  the  colonies.  There  was  an 
export  duty  of  two  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  their  products,  but  no  tax  upon 
imports.  Salaries  of  all  colonial  ofliccrs,  and  the  expense  of  fortifications 
and  general  defense,  were  paid  from  the  French  treasury,  oce«asioning  a 
heavy  Uixation  upon  the  French  people,  and  hightening  the  fiscal  difficuK 
ties  of  the  government.  TJie  benefit  of  the  exclusive  trade  which  was  to 
compensate  the  burden  of  colonies  thus  managed,  was  lost  through  the 
bold  and  active  operations  of  the  British-American  arid  West  Indian 
smugglers,  with  whom  the  very  officers  appointed  by  the  Council  con- 
nived. The  })olicy,  indeed,  of  the  Council  itself  paralyzed  all  Commerce 
in  a  little  wliile,  except  this  contraband  traffic  and  the  slave  trade,  until  it 
at  length  succeeded  in  ruining  itself.  In  1720,  the  government  resumed 
the  administration  of  colonial  matters. 

In  1715,  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  British  sugar  colonies,  (Barba- 
does,  Jamaica,  <fec.,)  complained  to  the  home  government  tliat  the  New 
England  proviiicos  had  established  a  great  trade  with  the  French  and 
Dutch  colonies,  in  contravention  of  the  treaty,  which  operated  to  their 
injury,  as  the  supplies  of  sugar,  molasses,  Ac,  thence  derived,  lessened 
the  demand  for  their  products.  They  mention  the  Dutch  colony  of  Suri- 
nam as  an  especial  theater  of  this  trade,  where  provisions,  fish,  <fcc.,  were 
sold  in  return  for  molasses,  which  the  New  Englanders  made  into  rum. 
This  was  the  lirst  rude  complaint  that  had  been  offered. 

About  this  time  the  trade  of  St.  Thomas,  a  small  Danish  island  hitherto 
held  excliisivt^ly  by  the  Danish  West  India  and  Guinea  Company,  which 
had  enij)loyc<l  but  one  vessel  to  transact  the  whole  Commerce  of  the  island, 
was  o{)ened  to  the  Dutch  and  to  the  British  colonists  of  North  America. 
The  island  was  then  nearly  starved  out,  but  this  measure  greatly  stimu- 
lated its  prosj>erity.  The  privilege  to  the  Dutch  was  not  long  afterward 
withdrawn. 

Under  the  freedom  granted  in  the  African  trade.  New  England  engaged, 
or  rather  continued  therein,  though  to  a  small  extent  compared  with  the 
British  merchants.  Khode  Island  was  particularly  concerned  in  this  traffic. 
Rum,  made  from  the  West  India  mohisses,  was  exported  to  the  African 
coast  in  considerable  quantity,  as  well  as  other  goods,  with  which  the  ne- 
groes were  j)urchased  from  the  factors  and  from  traders  of  their  own  com- 
plexion. By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  slaves  were  carried  to  the 
J3ritish  sugar  i*^lands,  from  which  they  were  distributed  to  others.  In  no 
year  between  1703  and  1775,  were  there  less  than  2,200  negroes  imported 
into  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Large  numbers  were,  however,  brought  in  the 
English  and  colonial  vessels  to  the  North  American  colonies.  The  great 
market  here,  was  at  the  South,  (though  Virginia  passed  many  laws  against 
the  traflic,)  yet  many  came  to  New  York,  a  slave-market  being  established 
in  the  city  in  1712,  and  a  small  number  were  brought  to  New  England. 
In  1707,  Jihode  Island  laid  a  duty  of  3/.  ahead  upon  all  negroes  imported 
in  that  colony,  {)robably  as  a  measure  of  war-revenue.  The  year  the  mar- 
ket was  established  in  New  York,  the  nesToes  had  become  so  numerous 
that  the  people  were  alarmed  by  a  Black  insurrection,  real  or  supposed, 
and  in  the  panic  ])revailing  1 19  of  these  unfortunate  beings  were  executed. 
Chalmers  states  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  the  colonies,  in  1715,  at 
68,850. 
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Art.  II.— WIHE,  iND  THE  WINK  AND  SPIRIT  TRADE. 

*'<^ir  Wim  IS — LAMD  PATORABLK  TO  ITS  PRODUCTIOM — yiNTAOBf  KTC— MODK  OF  MANUFACTUR* 
XlO  mXS— AXHUAL  PRODDCTIOIC  OF  WINB— ANALTBIt  OF  WINKI— PRODUCT  OF  WINK  IN  OHIO  RZ- 
^UrDIVO— IMPORTS  OP  WINKS  AND  SPIRITS  INTO  THR  VNITXD  STATKS  PROM  1843  TO  1R53— > 
RMTTIKi  OR  WINRS  AMD  SPIRITS — IMPORTS  OP  BRANDT  AND  ORAIN  SPIRITS— BKRR,  ALB,  AND  POB- 
7IR  FROM  BRaLARD  ARM  SCOTLAND^STATISTICB  OP  THR  WINK  AND  SPIRIT  TRADB  OP  THB  VH|- 
TBO  nHSDOM  AND  OP   LIVBBPOOL— CBAMPAONB — ADL'LTXBATIONS   OF  WINK  AND  SPIRITS,  XTC. 

Wine,  as  ereiy  reader  of  the  Merchant^  Marfozine  is  aware,  is  the  fer- 

^Tiented  juice  of  the  grape.     In  the  more  southern  states  of  Europe,  the 

firrapes,  being  more  saccharine,  afford  a  more  abundant  production  of  alcho- 

Rol  and  stronger  wines,  as  exemplified  in  the  best  port,  sherr\',  and  Ma- 

<Jeira.     The  influence  of  solar  heat  upon  the  vines  may,  however,  be  miti- 

S^ted  by  growing  them  to  moderate  nights  on  level  ground,  and  by  train- 

"i  mig  them  in  festoons  under  the  shelter  of  trees.     In  the  more  temperate 

cilimates,  such  as  the  district  of  Burgimdy,  the  finer  flavored  wines  are  pro- 

ciuced ;  and  there  the  vines  are  usually  grown  upon  hilly  slopes  fronting 

"tlie  south,  with  more  or  less  of  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction,  as  on  the 

CJ-ute  d'Or,  at  a  distance  from  marshes,  forests,  and  rivers,  whose  vapors 

xaiight  deteriorate  the  air.     Tlie  plains  of  this  district,  even  when  possess- 

i  ng  a  similar  or  analogous  soil,  do  not  produce  wines  of  so  agreeable  a  fla- 

v-or.    The  influence  of  temperature  becomes  very  manifest  in  countries  fiir- 

t-her  north,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  few  degrees  of  thennometric  de- 

J^ression,  the  j)roduction  of  generous  agreeable  wine  becomes  impossible. 

The  land  most  favorable  to  the  vine  is  light,  easily  permeable  to  water, 
l^ut  somewhat  retentive  by  its  composition  ;  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  to  allow 
"Ihe  excess  of  moisture  to  drain  readily  off.     Calcareous  soils  produce  the 
liigbly  esteemed  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or ;  a  granite  debris  forms  the  foun- 
•Nations  of  the  lands  where  the  Hermitage  wines  are  grown ;  silicious  soil  in- 
terspersed with  flints  furnishes  the  celebrated  wines  of  Ch&teau-Neuf,  Fert6, 
and  La  Gande ;  schistose  districts  aflx)rd  also  good  wine,  as  that  called  Uk 
Malgut,     Thus  we  see  thai  lands  differing  in  chemical  composition,  but  pos- 
sessed of  the  proper  physical  qualities,  may  produce  most  agreeable  wines ; 
and  so  also  may  lands  of  like  chemical  and  physical  constitution,  produce 
^arioas  kinds  of  wine,  according  to  their  varied  exposure.     As  a  striking  er- 
SDiple  of  these  effects,  we  may  adduce  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  grow  the 
"^ines  of  Montrachet.   The  instdated  part  towards  the  top  furnishes  the  wine 
called  Chevalier  Montrarhety  which  is  less  esteemed  and  sells  at  a  much  lower 
pHce  than  the  delicious  wine  grown  on  the  middle  hight,  called  true  Mori' 
^^het.     Beneath  this  district  and  in  the  surrounding  plains  the  vines  af- 
ford a  far  inferior  article  called  bastard  Montrachet.     The  opposite  side  of 
4e  hills  produces  very  indifferent  wine.     Similar  <lift*erences,  in  a  greater 
^f  less  degree,  are  obser\'able  relatively  to  the  districts  which  grow  the 
^onaard,  Volnay,  Beaune,  Nuits,  Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Romance,  <fec.  Ev- 
^^where  it  is  found  that  the  reverse  side  of  the  hill,  the  summit,  and  the 
P^ain,  although  generally  consisting  of  like  soil,  aflford  inferior  wine  to  the 
^ddle  southern  slopes.* 

The  vintage  in  the  temperate  provinces  generally  takes  place  about  the 
^M  of  September ;  and  it  is  always  deteriorated  whenever  the  fruit  is  not 
^pe  enough  before  the  16th  or  20th  of  October ;  for,  in  this  case,  not  only 
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is  the  must  more  acid  and  less  saccharine,  but  the  atmospherical  tempera- 
ture is  apt  to  fall  so  low  during  the  nights  as  to  obstruct  more  or  less  its 
fermentation  into  wine.  The  grapes  should  he  plucked  in  dry  weather  at  the 
interval  of  a  few  days  after  they  are  ripe ;  being  usually  gathered  in  bas- 
kets, and  transported  to  the  vats  in  dorsels  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the 
juice  from  running  out.  Whenever  a  layer  about  14  or  15  inches  thick 
has  been  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  the  treading  operation  begias, 
which  is  usually  repeated  after  macerating  the  grapes  for  some  time,  when 
an  incipient  fermentation  has  softened  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  in- 
terior cells.  When  the  whole  bruised  grapes  are  collected  in  the  vat,  the 
juice,  by  means  of  a  slight  fermentation,  reacts  through  the  acidity  thus 
generated  upon  the  coloring  matter  of  the  husks,  and  also  upon  the  tannin 
contained  in  the  stones  and  the  fruit-stalks.  The  process  of  fermentation 
is  sutfered  to  proceed  without  any  other  precaution  except  forcing  down 
from  time  to  time  the  pellicles  and  pedicles  floated  up  by  the  carbonic  acid 
to  the  top ;  but  it  would  be  less  apt  to  become  acetous  were  the  mouths 
of  the  vats  covered.  With  this  view,  M.  Sebille  Auger  introduced  with 
success  his  elastic  bung  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  the  department  of 
the  Maine-et-Loire. 

With  whatever  kind  of  apparatus  the  fermentation  may  have  been  r^- 
ulated,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  tumultuous  and  the  wine  is  not  sensibly 
saccharine  or  muddy,  it  must  be  racked  off  from  the  lees  by  means  of  a 
spigot,  and  run  into  the  ripening  tuns.  The  marc  being  tlien  gently 
squeezed  in  a  press  affords  a  tolerably  clear  wine,  which  is  distributed 
among  the  tuns  in  equal  proportions  ;  but  the  liquor  obtained  by  stronger  - 
pressure  is  reserved  for  the  casks  of  inferior  wine. 

In  the  South  of  France  the  fermentation  sometimes  proceeds  too  slowly,  .^^ 
on  account  of  the  must  being  too  saccharine ;  an  accident  which  is  b^.^ 
counteracted  by  maintaining  a  temperature  of  about  65°  or  68°  F.,  in  the^ 
tun-room.  When  the  must,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  thin  and  deficient 
in  sugar,  it  must  be  partially  concentrated  by  rapid  boiling  before  the  whoh 
can  be  made  to  ferment  into  a  good  wine.  By  boiling  up  a  part  of  th< 
must  for  this  purpose,  the  excess  of  ferment  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed^  J 
Should  this  concentration  be  inconvenient,  a  certain  proportion  of  su( 
must  be  introduced  immediately  after  racking  it  off*. 

The  specific  gravity  of  must  varies  with  the  richness  and  ripeness  of  th< 
grapes  which  afford  it;  being  in  some  instances  so  low  as  1.0627,  and  ii 
others  so  high  as  1.1283.   This  happens  particularly  in  the  south  of  France- 
In  the  district  of  the  Necker  in  Gennauy,  the  specific  gravity  varies 
1.060  to  1.090;  in  Heidelberg  from  1.039  to  1.091 ;  but  it  varies  muchii 
different  years. 

After  the  fermentation  is  complete  the  vinous  part  consists  of  water,  al— J 
cohol,  a  coloring  matter,  a  peculiar  aromatic  principle,  a  little  undecom--^ 
posed  sugar,  bitartrate  and  malate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  muriate 
soda,  and  tannin  ;  the  latter  substances  being  in  small  proportions. 

It  is  known  that  a  few  green  grapes  are  capable  of  spoiling  a  whole 
of  wine,  and  therefore  they  are  always  allowed  to  become  completely  ri[ 
and  even  sometimes  to  undergo  a  species  of  slight  fermentation,  before  bein^ 
plucked,  which  completes  the  development  of  the  saccharine  principle, 
other  times  the  grapes  are  gathered  whenever  they  are  ripe,  but  are  lei 
for  a  few  days  on  wicker-floors  to  sweeten  before  being  pressed. 

In  general  the  whole  vintage  of  the  day  is  pressed  in  the  evening, 
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^e  resulting  must  is  received  in  separate  vats.     At  the  end  usually  of  6  or 
8  hours,  if  the  temperature  be  above  50*^  F.,  and  if  the  grapes  have  not 
^n  too  cold  when  plucked,  a  froth  or  scum  is  formed  at  the  surface  which 
'apidlj  increases  in  thickness.     After  it  acquires  such  a  consistence  as  to 
crack  in  several  places,  it  is  taken  off  with  a  skimmer  and  drained ;  and 
the  thin  liquor  is  returned  to  the  vat.     A  few  hours  afterwards  another 
coat  of  frotn  is  formed  which  is  removed  in  like  manner,  and  sometimes  a 
Ulird  may  be  produced.     The  regular  vinous  fermentation  now  begins,  char- 
acterized by  air-bubbles  rising  up  the  sides  of  the  staves,  with  a  peculiar 
'whizzing  as  they  break  at  the  surface.     At  this  period  all  the  remaining 
froth  should  be  quickly  skimmed  off  and  the  clear  subjacent  must  be  trans- 
ferred into  barrels,  where  it  is  loft  to  ripen  by  a  regular  fermentation.* 

The  following  is  given  by  a  practical  wine  producer  as  the  usual  mode 
of  manufecturing  wine : — 

The  wine  press,  or  curvier  de  pressoir^  consists  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  a 
xnaasiTe  shallow  tub,  varying  in  size  from  four  square  feet  to  as  many  square 
yard*.    It  is  placed  either  upon  wooden  trestles  or  on  a  regularly-built  platform 
of  mason  work,  under  the  huge  rafters  of  a  substantial  outhouse.  Close  to  it  stand 
^^  range  of  great  butts,  their  number  more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the 
"Vineyard.    The  grapes  are  flung  by  the  tub  and  cask  full  into  the  curvier.     The 
(readers  stomp  diligently  amid  the  masses,  and  the  expressed  juice  flows  plenti- 
€^ally  out  of  a  hole  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  trough  into  a  sieve  of  iron  or 
Vriekerwork,  which  stops  the  passage  of  the  skins,  and  from  thence  drains  into 
t^ahs  below.     Suppose  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival  the  curvier  for  a  brief  space 
^mpty.     The  treaders — big,  perspiring  men,  in  shirts  and  tucked-up  trowsers — 
spattered  to  the  eyes  with  spatches  of  purple  juice,  lean  upon  their  wooden  spades 
^nd  wipe  their  foreheads.    But  their  respite  is  short    The  creak  of  another  cart- 
load  of  tabs  is  heard,  and  immediately  the  wagon  is  backed  up  to  the  broad  open 
^ndow,  or  rather  hole  in  the  wall,  above  the  trough.    A  minute  sufiices  to 
wrench  oat  tub  after  tub,  and  to  tilt  their  already  half-smashed  clusters  into  the 
weeking prc5sair.    Then  to  work  again;  jumping,  with  a  sort  of  spiteful  eager- 
ness, into  the  mountain  of  yielding,  quivering  fruit,  the  treaders  sink  almost  to 
the  knees,  stamping  and  jumping  and  rioting  in  the  masses  of  grapes,  as  foun- 
Uins  of  juice  spurt  about  their  feet  and  rush  bubbling  and  gurgling  away.  Present- 
ly, having,  as  it  were,  drawn  the  first  sweet  blood  of  the  new  cargo,  the  eager 
tramping  subsides  into  a  sort  of  quiet,  measured  dance,  which  the  treaders  con- 
tinue while,  with  their  wooden  spades,  they  turn  the  pulpy  remnants  of  the  fruit 
hither  and  thither,  so  as  to  expose  the  half-squeezed  berries  in  every  possible 
way  to  the  muscular  action  of  the  incessantly-moving  feet. 

• 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Diciionnaire  Technologique^  the  annual 
produce  of  a  hectare  of  vineyard,  upon  the  average  of  113  years,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Volnay,  is  1,779  litres,  which  fetch  0.877  francs  each,  or  200  francs 
^e  piece  of  228  litres,  amounting  in  all  to  1,672  francs.  Deducting  for 
♦"xpenses  and  taxes  {contrihutioms)  572  franc*,  there  remain  1,100  francs  of 
net  proceeds ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  capital  may  be  estimated  at  23,000 
ffancs,  the  profit  turns  out  to  bo  no  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  net  pro- 
<^eds  in  the  growths  of  Beaune,  Nuits,  <fec.,  does  not  exceed  600  francs  per 
hectare  (2.4  acres,)  and  therefore  is  equivalent  to  only  2 J  per  cent  upon 
^^e  capital. 

The  quantity  of  alcohpl  contained  in  different  wines  has  been  made  the 
object  of  elaborate  experiments  by  Brande  and  Fontenelle ;  but  as  it  must 
^ndently  vaiy  with  different  seasons,  the  results  can  be  received  merely  as 
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approximate.  The  only  apparatus  required  for  this  researcli  is  a  small  8 
and  refrigeratory,  so  well  fitted  up  as  to  permit  none  of  the  spirituous ' 
pors  to  be  dissipated.  The  distilled  liquor  should  be  received  in  a  gl 
tube,  graduated  into  one  hundred  measures,  of  such  capacity  as  to  conti 
the  whole  of  the  alcohol  which  the  given  measure  of  wine  employed  is  cu\ 
ble  of  yielding.  In  the  successive  experiments,  the  quantity  of  wine  Uf 
and  of  spirit  distilled  over,  being  the  same  in  volume,  the  relative  densit 
of  the  latter  will  show  at  once  the  relative  strengths  of  the  wines.  A  V€ 
neat  small  apparatus  has  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  wii 
in  this  manner,  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  It  is  constructed  and  sold  at  a  mc 
erate  price  by  M.  CoUardeau,  No.  56  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Paris.  T 
proportion  given  by  Brande  has  been  reduced  to  the  standard  of  absolv 
alcohol  by  Fesser ;  and  that  by  Fontenelle  to  the  same  standard  by  Scb 
bartli ;  as  in  the  following  tables : — 


Name  of  tbe  Wine. 

Port  Wine 

Port  Wine  .w 

Mean 

Madeira 

Madeira 

Sherry 

Sherry 

Bordeaux,  Claret. . . 
Bordeaux,  Claret. . . 
Calcavella  ........ 

LiaboD». ...   ...... 

Malaga 

Bucellas 

Red  Madeira    

Malmsey 

Marsala 

Marsala 

Champagne,  [rose].. , 
Champagne,  [white] , 

Burgundy 

Burgundy , 

White  Hermitage.. . . 

Red  Hermitage 

Hock 

Hock 

Vin  de  Orave 

Frontignac   

CoteRoti 

Roufisillon 

Cape  Madeira 

Muscat 

Constantia 

Tinto 

Schiraz 

Syracuse 

Nice 

Tokay 

Raisin  Wine 

Drained  grape  Wine . 
Lachrym»  Christi    . . 

Currant  Wine 

Gooseberry  Wine  . . . 


8p.  graTity. 
0.97616 

100  measnres  contaJn 

at  60  deg.  FahrenbeiU 

Alcohol            Abfolul* 

of  0.825.            aloohoL 

21.40             19.88 

0.97200 

26.88 

23.92 

0.97460 

23.49 

21.76 

0.97810 

19.84 

17.91 

0.91383 

21.42 

22.61 

0.97918 

18.26 

17.00 

0.97700 

19.88 

18.87 

0.97410 

12.91 

11.95 

0.97092 

16.82    . 

16.11 

0.97920 

18.10 

16. 7« 

0.97846 

18.94 

17.45 

0.98000 

17.26 

15.98 

0.97890 

18.49 

17.22 

0.97899 

18.40 

17  Oi 

0.98090 

16.40 

15.91 

0.98190 

16.26 

14. SI 

0.98000 

17.26 

15.98 

0.98608 

11.80 

10.46 

0.98460 

12.80 

11.84 

0.98800 

14.68 

18.84 

0.98640 

11.96 

11.06 

0.97990 

17.48 

16.14 

0.98496 

12.82 

11.40 

0.98290 

14.87 

18.31 

0.98878 

•8.88 

8.00 

0.98450 

12.80 

11.84 

0.98462 

17.79 

11.84 

0.98496 

12.27 

11.86 

0.98006 

17.24 

15.96 

0.97924 

18.11 

16.77 

0.97918 

18.25 

17.00 

0.97770 

19.75 

18.29 

0.98399 

18.80 

12.88 

0.98176 

16.62 

14.86 

0.98200 

16.28 

14.16 

0.98263 

14.63 

18.64 

0.98760 

9.88 

9.16 

0.97206 

26.77 

28.86 

0.97926 

18.11 

16.77. 

19.70 

18.24 

0.97696 

20.66 

19.08 

0.98660 

11.84 

10.96 
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Name  of  the  Wine. 

Sder  WiDe 

Oder 

Penry 

Brown  Stout 

Ale. 


i 


Porter 

Ram 

HolUiidfl 

Scotch  Wbiakr 
Iriah  Whisky.. . 


Sp.  gTETitj. 

0.98760 

0.99116 
0.98878 

6!98494 
0.98866 


100  meaniret  oontain 

at  60  deg.  Pthrenbett. 

Aloobol  Abaoluta 

of  0.825  alcohol. 


9.87 

6.80 
8.88 
4.20 
63.  G8 
61.60 
64.82 
68.90 


9.14 

6.80 
8.00 
8.89 
49.71 
47.77 
60.20 
49.91 


BOUBSlLLOSr   (KA8TERN  PTKXNKE8. 

Abaulute 
Name  of  the  Wine.  Yean  old.   alcoboL 

ItiTesaltes. 18  9.166 

BanjuUs.. 18  9.228 

CoUyonvrc. 16  9.080 

Saloes 10  8.680 


DEPARTIIRNT  OP  L  HE&AULT. 


DEPARTMKNT  OP  THE  AUDE. 


Titoa  and  Leucate, 

lApalme 

Sijeaa 

KarboDDe. 

Lengnan 

Ifirepeiflset 

CarcaBOone.. 


10 

10 

8 

8 

10 

10 

8 


8.668 
8.790 
8.686 
8.879 
8.178 
8.689 
7.190 


•.  • 


Yean  old. 

9 

8 
10 
10 

6 


Name  of  the  Wine. 

Nisfau 

Beziers 

MoDtagoac 

Meze. 

MoDtpellief 

LuDel 8 

Frontignan 6 

Red  Hermitage 4 

White  Hermitage  ..... 

Burgundy 4 

Grave 8 

Ohamp^ne,  (eparkling) 

Champagne,  white,  (sparkling).. 
Champagne,  rose,  (sparkling)... 

Bordeaux  

Toulouse 


Absolute 
alcohol. 

7.896 

7.728 

8.108 

7.812 

7.418 

7.664 

7.098 

6.888 

7.066 

6.196 

6.888 

6.880 

6.145 

4.966 

6.186 

6.027 


Tbe  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  among  the  most  civilized  nations,  and 
las  been  for  thousands  of  years.  Like  other  plants,  the  grape  has  a  soil 
and  climate  peculiarly  adapted  to  itself.  Italy  and  the  Greek  islands  have 
Wn  the  most  distinguished  for  vineyards,  from  the  earliest  ages ;  next, 
Egypt  and  other  portions  of  Africa.  In  modern  times,  this  culture  has 
l)^me  almost  equally  extensive  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  acres  and  proportions  for  the  culture  of  the  grape 
i  £arox>e : — 

Proportion 
of  the  whole. 
14   percent. 


Acres  In 
Vlneyarda. 
Jtaly 6,000,000 

France 6.426,200 

-Austria 4,162,600 

Spain 1,600,000 


4i 
2 


Bavaria 646,748 

Baden., 112,000 

Wurtemburg..  78,840 

Russia ........  64,000 


Acres  In       Proportion 
Vineyards,    of  the  whole. 

2|  percent. 

8 

H 
1  1-10 


There  are  in  all  about  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Europe  in  the 
*^Ulture  of  the  grape.  Much  of  the  territory  and  provinces  employed  in 
^Heyards  is  among  the  very  best  on  the  continent ;  such,  for  example,  as 
Northern  Italy — the  old  LfOmbardy. 

Twenty  millions  of  acres  of  vineyards  in  Europe  produce  ninety-four 
Millions  of  the  German  jEJimers,  wine  measure — about  equivalent  to 
^,504,000,000  of  our  gallons,  which  k  about  seventy-five  gallons  to  the 
3c-re.  We  are  unable  to  say  precisely  what  proportion  of  profit  this 
^ould  give,  but  unquestionably  at  our  wine  price  the  profits  would  be 
Wge. 
The  data  we  have  given  above  will  enable  our  cidtivators  to  estimate 
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the  general  ratio  of  production  in  vineyards  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Columella,  the  Roman  writer  on  agriculture,  made  an  exact  estimate  of 
the  profits  of  seven  acres  in  vines,  which  has  been  copied  by  the  historian 
RoUin.  His  calculation  includes  the  purchase  of  a  slave  at  1,000  livres — 
something  less  than  $200.  This  item  we  may  leave  out  of  the  account, 
and  substitute  the  labor  of  an  able-bodied  man,  which  cannot  be  estimat- 
ed at  less  than  $240  per  annum.  He  also  estimates  the  original  cost  of 
land  at  $150,  or  about  $22  per  acre.  Some  other  expenses  are  added  in 
the  copi/cf/ of  seven  acres,  which  he  makes  altogether  about  $700,  or  about 
$100  per  acre.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  calculation.  The  result  is  a  net 
profit  (above  the  interest,  which  is  calculated  in  the  expense)  of  abaut  787 
livres,  or  112  livres  (about  $20)  per  acre.  If,  now,  we  add  to  this  the  six 
per  cent  interest,  already  allowed  on  the  capital,  a  vineyard  in  Rome, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Columella,  yielded  the  proprietor  26  per 
cent.  The  object  of  Columella  was  to  prove  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
.the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture.  All,  however,  were  not  oi  this 
opinion.  Some  thought  grain  the  most  productive,  and  others  pasturage. 
In  our  country  there  is  no  question  on  this  subject  in  regard  to  large 
farms  and  plantations.  In  them  maize  (Indian  corn)  is  the  great  staple  of 
the  country  on  the  richest  lands. 

But  in  the  small  tracts  there  are  various  articles  which  may  be  profita- 
bly introduced,  and  among  them  the  grape.  Cincinnati  and  its  neighbor- 
hood are  on  the  northern  rim  of  the  vine  area,  but  still  will  be  adapted  to 
its  culture.  Since  the  successful  experiments  of  Mr.  Longworth  and  others, 
vineyards  are  extending  with  great  rapidity ;  but  they  will  never  bear 
more  than  a  small  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  land  in  cultivation. 
For  this  very  reason,  the  culture  is  likely  to  be  for  many  years  quite  prof- 
itable. There  are  now  about  1,300  acres  of  land  in  vineyards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  The  estimated  products  of  these  vines  are  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  gallons.  We  suppose,  however,  that  this 
quantity  is  an  exaggeration.  The  vineyards  in  the  above  estimate  would 
not,  according  to  the  European  average,  produce  more  than  100,000  gal- 
lons. In  1 849  they  were  estimated  for  the  census  at  50,000  gallons  of  "! 
produce.  In  the  three  years  since,  however,  there  have  doubtless  been  -i 
great  advances.  Such  ardent  and  successful  advocates  of  the  vine  as  -m 
Messrs.  Longworth,  R.  Buchanan,  Rehfuss,  and  others,  can  scarcely  fail  to  ^ 

introduce  the  culture  of  the  grape  on  a  wide  scale.     The  present  vine 

yards  are  but  samples  of  what  will  be  hero  in  a  few  years,  when  the  banl 
of  the  Ohio  will  be  called  the  "  vine-clad  hills." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  statistics  of  the  imports  of  wine  and 
spirits  into  the  United  States.     The  following  table,  derived  from  oflUciaF^ 
documents  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  exhibits  th( 
quantity  and  value  of  wines,  sj)irit8,  etc,  imported  annually,  from  June.- 
1843  to  1853,  inclusive.     It  exhibits,  also,  the  foreign  cost  per  gallon  un- 
der specific  and  ad  valorem  duties. 

MADEIBA    WINE. 

w  Avprage  ccMt 

Period  of  ImportaUon.  Gallons.  Valne.  perRallon.         Doty. 

9  months  ending  June  80,  1843 8,949  $9,075  $2  29.8    Specific. 

Year  ending  June  30 1844.    ..  16,754  80,575  182.5 

Do 1845 101,176  145,237  1  43.5 

Do 1846 169,797  122,895  1   11.9 

5  months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846 117,117  128,618  1  09.8 

7  months  ending  June  80, 1847 18,806  5,717  41.4    Ad 
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Period  of  ImporUtton. 

eodiog  June  SO 1848. . 

Da 1849.. 

Da I860.. 

Da 1861.. 

Da 1862.. 

Da 1868.. 


Smooths  ending  June  80, 1843. 
Year  ending  June  30 1844. 

Da 1846. 

Do. 1846. 

5  months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846. 
7  months  ending  June  30,  1847. 
Yetr  ending  June  80 1848. 

Da 1849. 

Da 1840. 

Da    1861 

Da 1852 

Da 1863. 


Smooths  ending  June  30, 1848. . . 
Tear  ending  June  30 1844. . . 

Da 1846... 

Da 1846... 

^  months  ending  Nov.  30,  1846 . . . 
"7  months  ending  June  30,  1847. . . 
Tear  ending  June  80 1848. . . 

Do 1849... 

Do 1860... 

Da 1861... 

Da 1862... 

Da 1863... 


Gallons. 

Valae. 

44,634 

121,630 

193,971 

106,302 

303,126 

160,096 

163.941 

116,008 

216,688 

103,917 

226,403 

106,628 

8HEBBT   WINE. 

4,686 

18,666 

23,616 

26,638 

14,643 

77.621 

216,936 

170,794 

212,092 

260,277 

168.610 

818,048 

BIOILT   WINK. 

14,679 

31,180 

110.690 

209,131 

21,281 

92,631 

190,294 

130,861 

91,123 

301,010 

91,746 

190,206 


6,491 

28.418 

38,289 

41,761 

26,194 

56.061 

109,988 

128,610 

118.952 

154,668 

97.680 

166,819 

6,617 
16,000 
46,033 
74,000 

8.933 
24,230 
67,364 
32.231 
24,933 
98,975 
22,663 
46,794 


PORT  WINK   IN   CASKS. 


^months  ending  June  30, 1843 

'ear  ending  June  80 1844 

Do 1846 

Do. 1846 

j^  months  ending  Nov.  30,  1846 
^months  ending  June  30,  1847 

Tear  ending  June  30 1848 

Da 1849 

Do. 1860 

Do. 1861 

Do 1862 

Da 1868 


. . . 
.  • . 
.  • . 
. . . 
.  •  • 


38.693 
223,616 
260,693 
872.628 

80,991 
8,076 
601,123 
711,268 
626,211 
762,967 
614.816 
662,791 


26,714 
156.878 
162,358 
148,895 

62,«6l 
8,791 
170.134 
272,700 
305,464 
349.849 
240,238 
268,006 


^months  ending  June  30,  1843. 
^«ar  ending  Jane  80 1844. 

Do 1846. 

Da 1846. 

^  tnonths  ending  Nov.  30,  1840. 
^months  ending  June  30,  1 847 . 
^ear  ending  June  80 1848. 

Do. 1849. 

Da 1860. 

Do 1851. 

Do 1862. 

Da 1868. 


OLABET  IN   CASKS. 

. . .  873,895  134.598 

...  998,198  218,239 

...  1,061,862  249,633 

...   96U361  249,703 

...  294,433  111,463 

...  691,666  119,844 

...  1,227,071  221,416 

...  1,912,701  263.836 

...  1,919.766  267,446 

...  1,940,121  280,338 

. . .  2,702,612  406,880 

. . .  2,683,802  482,927 


Average  eost 
per  ffallon. 

|0  484 

64.8 

49.61 

70.76 

47.95 

46.66 


Dutf. 


$1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


38.5 

25.4 

62.1 

67. 

69.5 

72.3 

60.9 

76.2 

66.08 

69.66 

67.93 

49.77 


60.6 

48.1 

60.4 

35.4 

42. 

26.2 

35.4 

24.6 

27.36 

32.88 

24.69 

24.08 


66.6 

70.2 

62.8 

40. 

77.6 

47. 

84. 

38.8 

48.77 

45.85 

89.07 

44.13 


15.4 

21.97 

23.73 

26.24 

37.85 

20.26 

18.04 

13.79 

13.93 

14.46 

16. 

18.33 


Specific. 


Ad  valorem. 


Specific. 


Ad  valorem. 


Specific. 


Ad  valorem. 


Specific. 


Ad  valorem. 
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Period  of  Importation. 
9  moDtha  endiog  June  80, 1848. 
Tear  ending  Jane  80 1844. 

Do 1846. 

Do 1846. 

5  months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846. 
7  months  ending  June  80,  1847. 
Year  ending  June  80 1848. 

Do. 1849 

Do. I860. 

Do 1861. 

Do. 1862. 

Do. 1868. 


OTHER  RKD  WINCS. 

GalloDS.  Valae. 


Average  eott 
per  gallon. 


Dm^* 


•••  •••«.• 

. . .  840,887 
. . .  496,688 
. . .  964.646 
...  1,07«,689 
. . .  689,464 
...  781,078 
. . .  994.468 
...  1,469.266 
. . .  1,246,201 
...  1.172,816 
...  1,874,416 


160.096 
148,210 
816,821 
828,814 
U9,4ll 
180,928 
221,177 
266,988 
286,727 
229,860 
877,482 


OTHKB  WUTTB  WINIS. 


9  months  ending  June  80,  1848. 
Year  ending  June  SO 1844. 

Do 1846. 

Do 1846. 

6  months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846. 

7  months  ending  June  SO,  1847. 
Year  ending  June  80 1848 . 

Do 1849. 

Do 1860. 

Do 1861. 

Do. 1862. 

Da 1868. 


9  months  ending  June  30,  1848. 
Year  ending  June  80 1844 . 

Do 1846. 

Da 1846. 

6  months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846. 

7  months  ending  June  SO,  1847. 
Year  ending  June  SO 1848. 

Do 1849. 

Da    I860. 

Da 1861. 

Do 1862. 

Da 1868. 


9  months  ending  June  80, 1848. . 
Year  ending  June  30 1844. . 

Do 1846.. 

Do 1846.. 

6  months  ending  Nov.  SO,  1866. . 

7  months  ending  June  80,  1847   . 
Year  ending  June  SO 1848. . 

Da 1849.. 

Do I860.. 

Da 1861.. 

Da 1862.. 

Da 1868   . 


. . 


. .  ■ 

.  a  • 

.  .  • 

.  .  « 

.  «  • 

.  a  . 

•  •  • 


.   • 


•   •   . 
.   •  « 


.   .   . 


.  a 


128,882 

268,414 

691,786 

706,808 

618,267 

278,482 

840,687 

971,896 

1,088,801 

1,086,874 

986,879 

1,276,290 

BRANDT. 

191,882 
782,610 
1,081,814 
968,147 
831,108 
628,809 
1,870.111 
. .  2,964.091 
. .  4,146,802 
..  8,168.788 
..  2,761,810 
. .  8,864,966 

GRAtX  SPIRITS. 

269,129 
416,918 
606,811 
677,786 
186,828 
827.685 
676,688 
796,276 
761,188 
984,417 
866,801 
1,060,466 


. .  • 
. .  • 
. . . 


28,206 
76,090 
211,183 
810,241 
296.786 
69,831 
193,868 
210,139 
216,868 
209,847 
196,870 
806,287 


106,267 

606,683 

819,640 

889,281 

866,461 

676,631 

1,186,089 

1,847,614 

2,669,687 

2.128.679 

1,792,729 

8,261,408 


121,647 
171,015 
262,548 
846,852 
86,073 
143.649 
827,498 
827,967 
861.078 
864,204 
294,386 
424,688 


OTHER  spiRrrs. 


9  months  ending  June  80, 1848. .. .  135,899 

Year  ending  June  30 1844 210,477 

Do 1 845 . .  a .  270,484 

Do 1846....  221,844 


82,096 
78,027 
78.967 
81,718 


10 


17.66 

28.9 

33.19 

30.66 

22.14 

23.16 

22.24 

18.1 

19.01 

19.66 

27.46 


22.77 

27.98 

86.69 

43.96 

48. 

26.08 

23. 

21.62 

19.79 

19.33 

20.94 

23.94 


66.4 

77.62 

76.79 

87.13 

07.8 

92.35 

82.84 

66.28 

64.14 

67.28 

66.14 

84.34 


46.9] 

41.02 

23.2 

60.96 

63.14 

43.81 

48.4 

41.19 

48.07 

36.99 

S4.02 

40.40 


28.7 
37.07 
29.12 
86.92 


Ad  valo 


Specific 


Adralo 


SpecifiOi 


Ad  valor 


Specifle. 


Ad  valoi 
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Period  of  ImportalloD. 

6  moDthfl  ending  Nov.  80, 1846.. 

7  EDODths  ending  June  SO,  1847. . 
Vear  ending  June  80 1848. . 

Do 1849.. 

Do. I860.. 

Do. 1861.. 

Do. 1852.. 

Do. 1868.. 


Gallons. 
66,477 
160.747 
228,671 
542,492 
889,169 
309,214 
869,677 
886,477 


Valup. 
$28,862 

67,806 

76,948 
146,784 
118,779 
100,860 

98,940 
106,601 


Avenge  eoit 
per  gallon. 

$0  44.08 

86.96 

88.21 

S6.87 

88.67 

82.61 

27.61 

81.86 


Duty. 
Ad  Talorem. 


BEEB,  ALE,  AND  PORTER,  FROM  ENGLAND. 


9  months  ending  June  80, 1848 

Year  ending  June  SO 1844 

Do 1846 

Do 1846 

5  months  ending  Nov.  80,  1 846 
7  months  ending  June  80,  1747 

Year  ending  June  80 1848 

Do 1849 

Do. 1850 

Do 1861 

Do 1862 

Do. 1858 


62,612 
107,489 

79.302 
117,621 

46,146 
182,167 
130,008 
146,478 
166,735 
276,386 
262,888 
897  420 


57,098 
102,157 

78,729 
110,897 

42,987 

67,806 
101,171 
118,283 
129.957 
189,010 
186,964 
284,847 


89.76     Specific. 

96.04 

92.97 

94.71 

93.15 

50.93 

77.82 

80.72 

82.92 

68.64 

71.13 

71.56 


Ad  valorem. 


BEER,  ALE,  AND  PORTER,  FROM   SCOTLAND. 


9  moDtha  ending  Jane  30,  1848. . 
Tear  ending  June  30 1844. . 

Da 1845.. 

Da 1846.. 

5  months  ending  Nov.  80,  1846.. 
7  months  ending  June  SO,  1647. . 
Tear  ending  June  30.'. .  ..1848. . 

Do 1849.. 

Do I860.. 

Do 1851.. 

Da 1852.. 

fe         Da 1868.. 


7,428 

19.236 

26.711 

88,464 

2,161 

15,875 

89,282 

62,297 

62,866 

88,179 

110,752 

181,357 


6,885 
18,348 
21,294 
89,881 
1,895 
8,657 
21,533 
80,088 
41,790 
56,786 
67,804 
77,414 


85.84 

96.36 

79.72 

08.55 

88.1 

56.81 

64.05 

67.68 

79.07 

64.84 

61.22 

58.93 


Specific. 


Ad  valorem. 


The  wines  chiefly  importe<l  into  England  in  casks  are  Port,  Sherry, 
Afadeira,  Malaga,  Marsala,  and  Tenerifie ;  and  those  in  cases  Champagne, 
<Jlaret,  Burgundy,  Hock,  Moselle,  and  Hermitage.  The  proportions  which 
^?ach  description  of  wine  bears  to  our  total  homo  consumption,  of  all  sorta, 
^or  the  last  three  years,  is  shown  by  the  last  parliamentary  return.  No.  582, 
^he  8th  June,  1853  : — 

1850. 

Spanish 88.86 

Tortugal 43.78 

Trench 5.29 

Oape 8.82 


18S1. 

1851. 

18§fl. 

1851. 

18SS. 

40.33 

41.08 

Madeira 

..       1.09 

1.14 

1.10 

40.20 

89.23 

Rhenish 

0.85 

0.94 

0.92 

7.12 

7.50 

Canary , 

....       0.26 

0.26 

O.Sg 

8.74 

8.82 

Sicilian,  <&c 

..       6.61 

6.28 

6.12 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  prices  in  all  the  wine- 
growing countries,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  from  all  parts,  and 
especially  from  Australia.  The  importations  show  a  decrease,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  of  2,215,124  gallons:  the  total  being  the  small- 
est that  has  been  known  for  many  years.  The  deliveries  for  home  con- 
sumption, however,  presented  an  increase  of  65,408  gallons,  and  those  for 
export  an  increase  of  120,615.  In  January,  1853,  the  stocks  in  England 
were  lower  than  for  fifteen  years,  and  about  1,000,000  gallons  under  the 
average. 
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Foanox  wiins  impoetxd  mto  the  ukited  kingdom  durinq  thk  tsar  kndsd 

JANUABT,  1868: — 

Imported.  Exported..  Home  001 

Spanii*h galls.     8,181.885  866.667  2,60 

Portugal 2,120.716  884.612  2,48 

French 676,280  169,696  47 

Cape 127,962  4,064  24 

Madeira 141,817  98.075  « 

Rhenieh 70.297  12.288  6 

Canary 86,819  86.220  1 

Sicilian,  Ac 489,088  186,656  «8 

6,798,804  1,802,017  6,84 

IMPORTATION   INTO  ORSAT  BRITAIN  IN  THK   rOLLOWINO   TBAR8  *. — 

Population  per         Portoaal.            Spanish.  All  other  kinds.         Do 

Census.                 Galls.                  Galls.  Galls.  Gl 

1881 24.410.429    2,707,784    2,089,682  1,414.998  6,21 

1841 26,683,286    2,887,017    2,412,821  1,886.122  6,18 

1848 2,446.818    2,485,427  1,264,807  6,18 

1849 2,648,242    2,448,107  1,166,618  6,26 

1860 2,719,661    2,668.895  1,209,646  6,48 

1851 27,619,886    2,614,578    2,669.625  1,270,828  6,65 

1862 2,567,774    2,788,689  1,808,816  6,61 

18,091,819   17,851,896  8,998,726  44,44 

Stock  in  bond,  6th  Jan.,  1852.    4,476,018    4,416,602  1,763,620  10,64 

1858.    8,616,867    8,958,867  1,428,106  8,99 


M  M 


QUANTITIES  RSMAININQ   IN  WAREHOUSE  UNDER  BOND,   6TH  JANUARY,    1858. 

In  London galls.        5,460,706  |  In  Liverpool,  Ac . .  .galls.        8,64 

Total 8,88 

Home-made  wines,  termed  sweets  and  cordials,  are  compounded 
retailed  by  upwards  of  5,000  dealers  in  the  kingdom.  Last  year,  61 
galls,  from  Scotland,  and  3,432  galls,  from  Ireland,  were  imported 
England.  It  was  principally  brought  from  Leith,  coastwise,  to  Loi 
Newcastle,  and  Hull;  but  7,222  galls,  were  brought  from  Glasgo 
Liverpool,  and  3,116  galls,  from  Dublin ;  besides  which,  about  2,000  | 
were  made  in  Liverpool  by  a  few  resident  manufacturers,  chiefly  foi 
exportation. 

The  Oporto  shipping  list  publishes  the  names  of  60  shippers  of  -m 
in  quantities  above  100  pipes  annually,  and  the  Cadiz  shipping  list  e: 
its  a  similar  number.  In  Liverpool,  there  are  about  150  wine  and  i 
merchants,  30  of  whom  are  wine  merchants  only ;  and,  in  addition  ihiB 
we  have  about  half  a  dozen  wine  and  spirit  brokers,  who  operate  e: 
sively  in  their  purchases  for  shipment  and  export.  Tl;e  merchants  m 
the  dealers,  innkeepers,  and  private  consumers  their  wines  in  bo 
packed  in  hampers  and  cases,  as  Avell  as  in  casks,  the  weights  of  n 
vary  according  to  their  size.  There  are  upwards  of  150  hotels,  inna 
taverns  in  Liverpool  and  neighborhood. 

No  circular  or  other  record  of  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  of  Liveipc 
now  kept  by  any  person  except  for  rum  ;  but,  through  the  instrument 
of  one  of  the  leading  brokers,  we  have  ascertained  the  imports  of  18j 
or,  rather,  an  accurate  approximation  of  the  total ;   the  statements  I 


* 
« 
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excliwive  of  brandy  and  Geneva  occasionally  imported  for  immediate  ship- 
ment, in  transit,  which  indeed  oiijfyht  not  to  be  included,  properly  speaking, 
as  belonging  to  the  Commerce  oif  the  port. 

Wines  imported  into  Liverpool  during  the  year  1852  :  Foreign,  1,304 
pipes;  2,840  hhds. ;  5,601  quarter  cjisks ;  869  octaves  =  4,168  pipes; 
17,V06  cases.  Coastwise,  565  pipes;  1,249  hhds.;  704  quarter  casks; 
175  octaves  —  1,387  pipes;  1,968  cases.  Total,  5,555  pipes;  19,674 
cases. 

The  cases  contain  1  dozen  to  3  dozen  bottles  each  ;  and  the  total  value 
of  wines  imported  may  be  estimated  at  130,000/.  ex  duty.  The  weight, 
4,500  tons.  But  to  this  we  must  add  the  average  of  10  tons  of  valuable 
wines  received  weekly  from  London  by  inland  communication — say  500 
tons  a  year,  20,000/. 

SPIRITS. 

Inflammable  liquors,  in  mercantile  phraseology,  generally  comprehend 
rum,  brandy,  and  Geneva,  and  British  spirits ;  the  three  former  being  for- 
eign productions,  and  the  latter  principally  whisky  and  gin,  but  also  Brit- 
isli  brandy,  the  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  by  230  licensed 
distillers — 167  being  in  Scotland,  53  in  Ireland,  and  10  in  JEngland. 

FOREIGN   AND   OOLONIAL   SPIRITS   IMPORTED   INTO   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM   DURING   THK 

TEAR    ENDED   6tH   JANUARY,    1863: 

^nm galls. 

brandy 

G^^Deva J 

Others 


Imported. 

6,490,224 

8,959.462 

186,366 

84,678 

Home  coDSump. 

2,892,684 

1,924,896 

26.232 

21,807 

Re*ex  ported. 

2,696,874 

1,331.198 

138,760 

69,266 

9,669,606  4,872,118  4,130,028 

QUANTITIES    REMAINING   IN   WAREHOUSES   UNDER   BOND,   6tH   JANUARY,    1858. 

Londoo galls.    4,097,329  |  Id  Liverpool,  &c galk    4,877,846 

Total 8,474,674 

The  total  number  of  proof  gallons  of  spirits  distilled  in  the  United 
ingdom,  tlie  quantities  delivered  duty-paid  direct  from  distillers'  stocks, 
(1  the  quantities  put  into  bond,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1863, 
ore  as  follow  : — 

DisUlIed.  Duty-paid.  Bonded. 

tland galls.         9.942,218  8.79^,844  6,143,874 

^land 8,117.708  1,977,704  6,140.004 

land 6,863,267  6,811,502  61,774 


24,423,202  12.087,560  12,886,662 

^      The  number  of  gallons  of  these  spirits  brought  into  England  from  Scot- 
^  "^nd  and  Ireland  last  vear,  were  as  follow  : — 

^^rom  Scotland galls.    2.267,419  |  From  Irelaod galls.     1,268,998 

Total \ 8,626,412 

The  above  twenty-four  millions  odd  gallons  were  all  whisky,  two-fifths     , 
T)f  which  were  conveyed  to  the  rectifying  houses,  altogether  40  in  number, 
situate  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  <fec.,  for  re-distillation  into  gin,  Brit- 
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ish  brandy,  spirits  of  wine,  annisecd,  peppennint,  &c  Spirits  of  all  sorts 
are  distributed  throughout  this  country  in  casks  of  all  sizes,  and  in  earthen- 
ware jars  of  2  galls,  to  6  galls,  each  ;  but  gin  is  usually  put  into  puncheons 
of  100  galls.,  weighing  about  10  cwt. 

With  respect  to  foreign  spirits,  the  importations  of  mm  last  year  show 
an  increase  of  744,980  galls,  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  whilst  in  the 
deliveries  there  was  an  improvement  of  1,050,316  galls.  Ikandy,  likewise^ 
exhibits  an  augmentation  of  1,028,485  in  the  imports,  and  65,022  in  the 
deliveries.  The  exports  were  unusually  large,  being  286,794  galls,  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  1851.  Of  British  spirits  generally,  the  consumption  was 
25,200,879  galls.,  against  23,970,596  in  the  preceding  year,  the  chief  in- 
crease being  in  Ireland.  The  British  brrflidy  permited  from  the  rectifiers' 
stocks  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  346,818  proof  galls. 

In  the  spirit  trade  of  Liverpool,  amongst  the  ordinary  mercantile  com- 
munity, rum  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  business,  it  being  importer!  rather 
extensively  from  the  West  Indies.  The  following  imports  and  stocks  ap- 
pear recorded  in  the  general  brokers'  circular : — 

Imports.  Stock, 

1848 11,420  puncheons  7,800  puocheoos 

1849 9,200    *•  5,100 

1860 8,695    "  5,400 

1851 9,576    «  6,300 

1852 11,890    «  6,600    ** 

These  puncheons  average  84  galls.  9  cwt.  each ;  mean  price,  ex  duty, 
2s.  4d.  per  gall.  Therefore,  last  year's  import  into  Liverpool  was  equiva- 
lent to  5,350  tons  in  weight,  and  100,000/.  in  value. 

BRANDT  IMPORTED   INTO   LIVKUPOOL   IN  THE  TEAR    1868. 

Total 
Pieces.  Ilhdft.  Bbls.  pieces.  Cases. 

Cognac 931  4,881  5,663  4,762  5,467 

Bordeaux 85  138  84  168  8,591 

Coastwise 11  118  109  97  838 

ToUl ...  ...  6,022  9,886 

The  cases  generally  contain  a  dozen  bottles  each,  and  their  total  value, 
together  with  the  pieces,  may  be  put  down  at  200,000/.,  and  in  weight, 
3,000  tons. 

GENEVA  IMPORTED  INTO   LIVERPOOL   IN  THE   TEAR    1852. 

PuQB.  Hhds.  Bbls.  Total  pons.  Csse^ 

Foreign 36  780  127  468  9,084 

Coastwise ..  7  7  8  48 

Total ..  ..  466  9,127 

The  cases  usually  are  of  one  dozen  bottles  each,  and  their  total  value, 
with  their  puncheons,  was  about  10,000/.,  and  the  weight  750  tons. 

The  London  and  Bristol  gin,  and  other  spirits,  brought  by  inland  car- 
riage to  Liverpool,  average  nearly  2,000  tons  in  weight  per  annum. 

There  are  eight  distillers  and  rectifiers  of  spirits  in  Liverpool,  who  re- 
ceive whisky  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  for  rectification.  The  trade  is  an 
extensive  and  respectable  one.  It  has  been  estimated  that  800,000  proof 
galls,  of  British  spirits  are  rectified  in  Liverpool  annually,  and  sent  out  to 
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supply  the  adjoining  counties,  very  little  in  proportion  being  consumed  in 
tlie  towns,  as  in  seaports  rum  is  generally  drank  by  the  lower  classeft. 
This  manufacture  of  gin,  <kc.,  is  equivalent  to  4,000  tons  in  weigbt,  and 
exceeds  400,000/.  in  value  per  annum. 

Thus  we  find  the  total  weigbt  and  value  of  the  wine  and  Spirit  trade  of 
Liverpool  to  be  20,000  tons  and  1,000,000/. : — 

Foreign  wines tons  6,000  £160,000 

Rum 6.860  100,000 

Brandy i 8,000  200.100 

Geneva 760  10,000 

British  spiriU 4.000  400,000 

From  London,  <kc 1,900  140,000 

Total 20,000  £  1 ,000,000 

ALE    AND    PORTER. 

In  the  Liverpool  district,  there  are  85  brewers,  1,699  victualers,  1,407 

l>«rsons  licensed  to  sell  beer  tube  drunk  on  the  promises,  and  45  not  on 

t^lie  premises.      The  numbers  who  brew  their  own  beer  are  20  victualers, 

^nd  23  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  j)remises,  d:c.   The 

tfc-ushels  of  malt  consumed  by  each  class  during  twelve  months  (ending  5th 

^^ctober)  were,  by  the  brewers,  790,158;   victualers,  21,530;   licensed  to 

^^11  beer,  11,182 — total,  829,570  bushels,  equivalent  to  331,830  barrels, 

r  66,366  tons,  and  829,576/.  money.    The  borough  of  Liverpool  contains 

0  brewers,  1,470  licensed  victualers,  and  980  beer-houses.     There  are, 

Iso,  60  ale  and  porter  dealers. 

Liverpool  is  supplied  with  sweet  ales  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Ayr, 

5^tirling,  Alloa,  <fec.,  kc.\    mild  ales  from  Warrington,  Bolton,  l^cston, 

^V^'rexhara,  Llangollen,  Drogheda,  <tc. ;  bitter  and  strong  ales  from  Ihirton- 

^Dn-Trent ;  and  porter  from  London,  Dublin,  Cork,  Newry,  Belfast,  Water- 

^ord,  <fec. ;  in  the  aggregate,  annually,  inclusive  of  exports  and  Irish  porter 

tTorwarded  into  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  200,000  barrels,  equivalent  to 

-^0,000  toiLS,  and  worth  500,000/. 

The  exports  of  ale  and  beer  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1853,  to  the 
^Hast  Indies,  Australia,  United  States,  West  Indies,  and  other  places, 
amounted  to  243,9"^0  barrels,  of  the  declared  value  of  7:)3,300/.  The  ex- 
j)orts  from  Liverpool,  including  ships'  stores,  are  on  a  large  scale,  amount- 
ing to  66,700  barrels,  13,340  tons,  180,000/.  last  year.  Ale  and  porter  is 
^received  in  all  sorts  of  packages — butts,  puncheons, ^hogsheads,  barrels, 
kilderkins,  firkins,  hampers,  <kc. 

CIDER    AND    PERRY. 

The  expressed  juice  of  apples  and  pears,  though  much  consumed  in  the 
irestem  counties  of  England,  is  very  little  drank  in  Liverpool  or  that  neigh- 
borhood, not  more  than  200  tons  a  year,  3,750/.  in  value.  It  is  received 
chiefly  from  Worcester,  in  puncheons,  hogsheads,  barrels,  hampers,  <fec. 

HOPS 

Are  brought  to  Liverpool  by  railway  from  Kent,  Sussex,  Hereford,  and 
Worcester;  generally  in  pockets  of  1^  cwt.,  and  occasionally,  but  seldom, 
in  bags  of  2^  cwt.  The  receivals  last  year  were  4,000  pockets,  weighiiig 
800  tons,  value  30,000/.   The  brewers  mostly  order  direct  from  the  factoi», 
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as  there  are  only  one  or  two  hop  merchants  in  Liverpool,  who  are  also 
com  merchants. 

The  importations  of  wine  into  Great  Britain,  according  to  recent  parlia- 
mentary documents,  for  1853,  amounthig  to  11,029,507  galls.,  show  the 
large  increase,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  4,236,2(53  galls. 
The  deliveries  for  home  consumption  were  likewise  above  the  average,  the 
increase  being  584,941  galls.  With  resj)ect  to  spirits,  the  total  importa- 
tion of  rum  in  1853  was  4,206,248  galls.,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,283,976. 
In  the  total  deliveries,  however,  which  amounted  to  5,651,972  galls.,  there 
was  an  increase  of  155,414.  The  returns  as  to  brandy  present  a  large 
augmentation,  the  imports  having  been  5,005,911  galls.,  against  3,959,452 
in  the  preceding  year,  while  in  the  home  delivery  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  55,052  galls.  The  exports  in  this  case  were  again  unusually 
large,  having  amounted  to  2,378,770  galls.,  or  nearly  double  the  exports 
of  1 852,  which  were  also  above  an  average.  Of  Geneva  the  shipments 
have  been  extremely  heavy.  Of  British  spirits  generally  the  consumption 
shows  a  trifling  decrease. 

With  regard  to  the  general  course  of  the  wine  trade,  it  is  remarked  that| 
during  the  year  1853,  there  has  been  a  continued  rise  in  price,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  disease  in  the  vines,  and  that  the  large  importation 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  this  circumstance  must  bo  regarded, 
looking  at  future  prospects,  as  a  favorable  result  of  the  power  of  capital 
in  this  country  in  making  early  and  prudent  provisions  in  periods  of 
scarcity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per  cent  which  each  descrip- 
tion of  wine  bears  to  the  total  consumption  in  England  of  all  sorts  for  the 
past  three  years : —  ^ 

18S1. 

Gape 8.74 

French 7.12 

Portugal 40.20 

Spanbh 40.33 

100.00     100.00     100.00 

The  adulteration  of  wines  and  all  kinds  of  spirits  is  no  doubt  practised 
to  a  great  extent ;  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  honest  dealer  in  them  has 
any  idea.  While  preparing  the  present  paper  for  the  press,  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  adulterations  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  We  find  it  in 
the  Dejnocra4^i/,  a  new  and  ably  managed  journal  recently  established  at 
Buffalo.  We  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  st^itements,  although 
the  writer  quotes  some  very  respectable  authorities.  For  the  honor  of 
human  nature  and  mercantile  integrity,  we  hope  it  is  not  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  monstrous  frauds  in  the  trade.  With  these  statements  we  close  the 
present  paper : — 

"  Brandy. — This  liquor  is  almost  universally  a  base  imposition.  The  import- 
ed article,  ns  a  general  fact,  is  adulturated.  Unadulterated  brandy  cannot  be 
sold  at  less  than  about  $2,50  the  gallon :  the  adulterated  can  be  made  at  about 
30  cents  per  gallon ;  and  so  disguised  that  no  one  can  tell  the  difference.  The 
dealers  cannot,  nur  do  they,  resist  the  temptation  to  adulterate,  where  the  gaio 
is  so  enormous.  Chemical  compounds  are  now  made  and  sold  to  fabricators 
for  making  spurious  brandy  out  of  common  whisky ;  the  whisky  itself  often 
drugged  with  arsenic. 


18S2. 

18§l. 

I8il. 

18§8. 

18». 

S.62 

S.92 

Madeira 

1.14 

1.10 

1.08 

7.60 

7.79 

Rbeoish 

0.94 

0.92 

0.99 

89.28 

88.87 

Canary 

0.25 

0.28 

0.28 

41.08 

89  58 

Sicilian,^... . 

6.28 

6.12 

7.55 
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*' A  dealer  in  sparioiui  brandy  recently  imported  enough  of  these  compounds 
manufacture  800  hogsheads  of  the  forged  article.  He  sold  it  for  pure,  and  at 
}  50  the  gallon ;  making  a  clear  profit,  as  he  confessed,  of  $100,000  on  the 
f>ecuIation ;  the  fabricated  article  costing  hiiu  only  about  30  cents  a  gallon. 
L^iie  fabricator  having  used  up  his  compound  to  his  samples,  toolt  these  to  a 
^Fiemist  in  Massachusetts,  for  analysis,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  made 
i^r^  this  country,  if  possible.  The  chemist  made  the  examination,  and  found  one 
of  the  samples  a  deadly  poison :  he  could  not  be  tempted  to  have  a  hand  in  pro- 
d  ucing  the  mixtures.  Whether  the  fabricator  found  a  chemist  less  honest,  or 
l^^ad  to  wait  for  a  new  importation,  will  not,  probably,  }>e  known  until  the  day  of 
Judg-meot,  when  all  such  secrets  will  be  made  manifest.  Who  can  begin  to 
^  j^tiiQate  the  results  of  the  use  of  these  800  casks,  on  those  who,  before  this 
t.ime,  have  probably  drunk  them? 

**  Another  man  who  had  either  imported  or  purchased  the  same  kinds  of  com- 
poands,  is  now  in  California  with  them,  and  he  boasted  to  a  gentleman  who 
entionedit  to  the  writer,  that  he  should  make  $100,000  out  of  the  operation. 
**  A  quantity  of  French  brandy  was  imported  into  New  York,  and  advertised 
sale  at  auction,  on  a  given  day;  it  was  landed  on  the  wharf.  A  bnndy  fab- 
purchased  the  whole  lot,  of  the  importer,  on  the  condition  that  the  sale 
hoold  take  place  as  advertised,  on  his  account.  During  the  night  it  was  all 
removed  to  his  brandy  brewery,  underwent  the  process  of  adulteration,  was 
~  back,  and  sold  next  day,  pure  as  imported. 
**  A  large  dealer  in  Albany  declared  that  when  he  purchased  foreign  liquors  in 
w  York,  on  shipboard,  he  had  no  confidence  in  getting  the  article  purchased, 
m^nless  he  watched  the  casks  from  the  ship  to  the  boat  on  the  river.  In  former 
years  it  was  supposed  that  imported  liquors  were  generally  pure ;  but  now  this 
opinion  has  exploded.  The  process  of  adulteration  is  curried  on  to  a  vast  extent 
In  Europe,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  gallon  in  one  hundred  is  landed  on 
our  shores  in  a  pure  state;  and  if  in  a  pure  state,  just  so  far  as  it  is  intoxicating 
1.1  is  worthless  and  injurious,  as  a  beverage ;  and  none  should  be  drank  as  such 
\Dy  any  human  being  valuing  long  life  or  a  healthful  body.  In  a  work  published 
bj  the  celebrated  chemist,  Frederick  Accum,  on  adulteration,  and  dedicated  to 
"^he  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  practices  of  brandy,  gin,  beer  and  wine  fabri- 
tors  were  pretty  fully  exposed ;  out  as  we  live  in  an  a^e  of  great  progress^  the 
abricators  of  the  present  day  have  doubtless  entirely  eclipsed  those  of  the  past, 
ceum  gives  the  following  method  of  compounding,  or  making  up,  as  it  is  tech- 
xriically  called,  brandy  for  retail  :-^ 

'  To  10  puncheons  of  brandy 1 ,081  galls. 

Add  flavored  raisin  spirit 118    '* 

Tincture  of  grains  of  Paradise 4    *' 

Cherry  laurel  water 2    ** 

Spirit  of  almond  cake 2    ** 

1,207 

^dd  also  10  handfuls  of  oak  saw  dUst,  and  give  it  complexion  with  burnt  sugar.' 
"nrhe  same  author,  speaking  of 

"  Gin,  says,  *  To  prepare  and  sweeten  gin,  etc.,  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of  almonds,  oil 
^f  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper  berries,  lime  water,  alum,  salt  of  tartar,  subaeetate 
of  lead,  are  used.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  poisonous.  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
use  of  it  is  frequent,  because  its  action  is  more  rapid,  and  it  imparts  to  the  liquor 
a  fine  cothplexion ;  hence  some  vestiges  of  lead  may  often  be  detected  in  matt 
liquor.    As  with  brandy  and  gin,  so  with 

**  Rum.  If  whisky  will  }»ell  for  more  money  under  the  name  of  rum  than 
under  the  name  of  whisky,\i  is  as  easy  to  turn  whisky  into  rum, as  into  brandy, 
gin  or  wine.     We  come  to 

**  Wire. — Here  the  fabricators  make  their  greatest  profits,  exercise  their  great- 
est skill,  imd  probably  do  the  greatest  amount  of  injury.  Unadulterated  wine, 
according  to  its  name  and  quality,  must  [command  a  certain  price  to  moke  it 
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worth  dealing  in.  The  fabricator's  ingenuity  is  put  to  the  greatest  trial,  to  pro- 
duce an  article  resembling  the  pure,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
price  of  pure  ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  pure  from  impure,  and 
as  the  impure  can  be  made  at  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  the  pure, 
the  impure,  as  a  natural  consequence,  tnhes  the  place  of  the  pure,  aa  the  bogus 
dollar  would  take  the  place  of  the  pure  silver  dollar,  provided  it  was  settled  by 
common  consent  a  dollar  was  a  dollar,  whether  bogus  or  not. 

"  Says  Dr.  Nott,  *  I  had  a  friend,  who  had  been  once  a  wine  dealer,  and  having 
read  the  startling  statements  made  public,  in  relation  to  the  brewing  of  wines, 
and  the  adulterations  of  other  liquors,  generally,  I  inquired  of  that  friend  as  to 
the  veracity  of  those  statements.  His  reply  was,  *  GOD  FORGIVE  what  has 
passed  in  SlY  OWN  cellar,  but  the  statements  made  are  true  and  all  tbue,  I 
assure  you* 

"  The  process  of  adulteration  is  carried  on  in  wine  countries,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  with  regard  to  Madeira,  Sherry,  Claret,  and  all  other  kinds  of  wine. 

'*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  has  stited  that  *  little  or  no  wine  is  drank  in  France  in 
a  pure  state,  except  it  may  be  at  the  wine  press.  The  dealers  purchase  it  at  the 
vineyards  in  a  pure  state,  but  in  their  hands  it  is  entirely  changed,  by  adding 
drugs  or  distilled  spirit.' 

"  Says  Horatio  Greenough,  the  eminent  sculptor,  *  that  although  wine  can  be 
had  in  Florence  at  one  cent  a  bottle,  the  dealers  do  not  hesitate  to  add  drugs 
and  water,  to  gain  a  fraction  more  of  profit.' 

"  Champagne.  A  man  who  once  worked  in  the  office  where  this  tract  is  print- 
ed, 7.V  now  engaged  in  making  champagne  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  at  a  cost  to  him  of  two  dollars  the  dozen.  Some  cider  or  whiskey, 
some  water,  some  fixed  air,  some  sugar  of  lead,  etc.,  etc.,  form  the  compound. 
When  this  fabricated  mixture  cin-ulates  in  the  country,  it  is  generally  sold  as 
pure,  and  our  young  men  often  quaff  it,  at  two  dollars  the  bottle,  and  an  advance 
on  the  original  cost  of  only  1,100  per  cent! 

**  A  physician  in  New  York  purchat^ed  a  bottle  of  what  was  called  genuine 
champagne,  of  the  importers,  had  it  subjected  to  chemical  tests ;  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead.  Who  would  like  to  drink  a  mix- 
ture of  sugar  of  lead  and  water  ? 

"  A  gentleman  in  New  York,  who  made  champagne,  purchased  some,  of  the 
regular  importer,  wishing  to  give  his  friends  some  of  the  genuine  article.  At  a 
convivial  party,  he  produced  his  pure  as  imported;  when  the  cOrks  began  to  fly, 
one  dropped  near  him  ;  on  examining  it,  he  found  it  was  his  own  fabrication. 
The  supposed  importer  had  purchased  it,  and  by  his  French  tinsel  and  French 
labels,  sold  it  back,  as  pure,  to  the  original  fabricator — biting  the  biter.  But 
enough  of  champagne:  we  now  come  to 

"  Port.  An  Episcopal  Clergyman,  recently  returned  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  visited  an  immense  manufactory  of  all  kinds  of  wine.  Logwood  came 
in  as  a  great  ingredient — so  great  that  the  proprietors  kept  a  vessel  in  their  em- 
ploy for  its  importation. 

**  The  dyers  in  Manchester  (England)  say,  *  the  wine  brewers  are  running 
away  with  all  the  best  logwood ;'  and  the  London  people  say,  *If  you  wish  to 
get  genuine  Port,  you  must  go  yourselt  to  Oporto,  ma/rc  your  own  wine,  and  ride 
outside  of  the  barrel  all  the  way  home." 

We  dhall  resume  this  subject  in  a  future  number  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine  ;  touching  the  wine  and  spirit  trade  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Posts,  for  public  use,  are  a  modem  invention.     Correspondence  is  a 
result  of  advanced  civilization.     When  the  people  are  enslaved  by  serfisli 
ignorance,  and  rarely  leave  the  domestic  hearth,  the  government  alone 
has  occasion  for  writing  letters.     The  earliest  attempt  at  a  postal  system, 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  was  made  by  Augustus  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire.   The  next  is  due  to  Charles  V.,  who  instituted  a  riding  post  through 
his  vast  dominions  in  Europe,  in  1 843,  over  which  he  appointed  Leonard, 
Count  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  his  Postmaster  General.     But  posts,  in  the 
sense  of  mounted  messengers,  for  the  dispatch  of  government  orders,  were 
in  use  in  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Xerxes 
and  Cyrus.     They  were  also  employed  at  various  times  by  several  of  the 
Euro[>ean  courts  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  subsequent  periods.   Foot 
posts,  for  similar  purj>oses,  were  employed  by  the  Incas  of  Peru  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 

Posting,  as  now  in  use  on  the  continent,  embraces,  in  addition  to  the 

transmission  of  letters  and  printed  matter,  the  forwarding  of  travelers  and 

^eir  equipages — the  business  being  monopolized,  with  one  or  two  excep* 

tions,  by  the  government,  and  performed  with  a  view  to  revenue.     For 

ftis  purpose  postmasters  are  required  to  keep  relays  of  horses  at  desig- 

f         fiated  stations  along  the  principal  lines  of  travel,  to  forward  travelers  al 

specified  rates  of  speed  and  fare.    "Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statea 

*fe  the  only  modern  nations  whose  mail  systems  are  disconnected  with 

'business  of  this  description.     As  railroads  and  other  traveling  facilities 

**iultiply  in  the  other  European  States,  it  is  presumed  they  will  assimilate' 

^teir  postal  establishments  to  those  of  these  countries. 

The  United  States  post  office — a  part  of  the  wise  system  of  government 

^^d  laws  under  which  we  live^ — may  justly  be  regarded  by  its  citizens  with 

J^^de.     The  extent  of  its  ramifications,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  operations, 

^;^e  highly  illustrative  of  the  rapid  development  of  our  national  resources. 

-^Iie  tendency  of  improved  and  accelerated  mails  being  to  bring  into  close 

I^^oximity,  in  point  of  social  intercourse,  the  inhabitants  of  widely-separa- 

^^^1  States,  thereby  cementing  the  bonds  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  to  pro- 

?^*>ote  public  intelligence  and  virtue  by  a  rapid  diffusion  of  information  and 

^  '•^terchange  of  sympathies,  it  also  constitutes  a  source  of  lively  gratitude 

the  Giver  of  all  good.     All  classes  are  benefited  by  its  beneficent  min- 

iratious.      Civilization  and  social  happiness  attend  its  footsteps.     Its 

lission  is  one  of  peace  and  good-will. 

The  colonial  annals,  our  only  source  of  information  in  this  matter,  show 

^  traces  of  a  mail  or  post  office  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  prior  to  1672. 

:^  ^  that  year  Governor  Lovelace,  of  the  New  York  colony,  in  pursuance  of 

istructions  from  the  mother  country,  organized  a  mail,  "  to  goe  monthly,** 

itvfeen  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston.     Eleven  years  subsequently 

*e  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  session  at  Boston,  on  the  petition  of 

yindry  merchants,  appointed  John  Hayward,  the  scrivener,  postmaster  of 

A  place,  '*  to  take  in  letters  and  convey  them  according  to  their  direo- 

*  Tliii  valuable  and  lotrreMlog  paper  was  originally  prt* pared  for  the  Waahingtoo  Unio*^  by  I>, 
^•'^•Uicu.  B>q.or  the  Pout  Office  DepnrtroeDL    We  have  appended  al  the  cloae of  tbearitdH 
'<>re  detailed  aiuUBtica  of  the  working  of  the  po»Uil  ayatem,  deriTed  and  complied  from  the  latili 
^ial  ioeumeutM— Editor  JUerekanU*  Magatin: 
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tions."  In  1083  the  benevolent  William  Penn,  the  proprietary  governo 
of  Pennsylvania,  appointed  Ilenry  Waldy  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  wit] 
authority  to  send  a  weekly  mail  to  New  Castle,  Delaware,  and  "th 
Falls,"  tlie  time  of  departure  of  which  was  to  be  "  carefiilly  published  o; 
the  meeting-house  door  and  in  other  public  places."  In  1692  the  Vii 
ginia  assembly  granted  to  Thomas  Neal  a  patent  constituting  him  potl 
master  general  for  that  colony,  and  other  parts  of  America,  which,  uon 
ever,  was  never  carried  into  effect  in  consequence  of  the  dispersed  conditia 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  1700,  the  British  government  authorized  Colom 
John  Uamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  to  establish  post  offices,  and  organii 
post-routes  in  its  American  colonies  for  a  period  of  twenty -one  years ;  bn 
his  patent  for  this  purpose  was  abrogated  a  few  years  thereafter,  owing  t 
the  statute  of  Queen  Anne  of  1710,  consolidating  the  colonial  post  oiBo 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  last  mentioned  date  is  to  b 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  American  post  office. 

The  next  event  of  note  in  its  history  was  the  association  with  it  of  tlu 
great  man  Benjamin  Franklin,  Colonel  Spotswood,  the  British  depot 
postmaster  general  for  the  colonies,  having  commissi^ied  him  postmaate 
of  Philadelphia  in  1737.  At  tTiis  date  he  wiis  the  editor  of  a  nowspape 
on  Market  street  in  that  city,  the  circulation  and  advertisements  of  whid 
wo  learn  from  his  autobiography,  were  mu(;h  enlarged  by  the  appoinl 
ment.  On  the  death  of  Colonel  S.  in  1753,  the  Crown  appointed  bin 
jointly  with  a  Mr.  William  Hunter,  to  the  charge  of  the  colonial  cstal 
lishment.  At  this  time  the  aggregate  length  of  post  road  in  the  countr 
was  but  1532  miles,  and  there  was  no  regular  mail  except  between  Bosto 
.and  Philadelphia,  although  post-riders  went  occasionally  as  far  south  i 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  sometimes  extending  their  trips  to  Charleatoi 
South  Carolina. 

The  author  of  Poor  Richard — wlio  was  no  doubt  largely  indebted  t 
his  then  brilliant  European  reputation  as  a  philosopher  for  this  officii 
elevation — proved,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  active  and  efficient  i 
his  new  position.  He  tells  us  in  his  life  that,  in  17G3,  in  company  wit 
an  invalid  daughter,  he  traveled  five  months  on  a  tour  for  the  inspectio 
of  his  northern  post  offices ;  also,  that  he  effected  such  improvcnienta  i 
the  service  as  to  enable  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  write  to  Bosto 
and  get  replies  in  three  weeks,  instead  of  six,  the  time  previously  rei[uirei 
Owing  to  a  "  freak  of  ministers,"  as  he  styles  the  proceeding,  he  was  n 
moved  from  the  office  in  1774,  at  which  date  the  British  institution  c 
this  side  of  the  water  may  be  considered  as  broken  up. 

On  the  2Gth  of  July  of  next  year  (1775)  the  gi'eat  men  composing  tl 
Colonial  Congress,  at  its  se<.'ond  session,  held  in  the  State  house  at  I'hil 
delphia,  resolved  to  liave  a  postal  establishment  of  their  own,  and  ther 
upon  unanimously  elected  Dr.  Franklin  as  its  chief — an  appointment,  it 
presumable,  far  more  acceptable  to  the  patriot  than  the  one  of  which  1 
had  so  unceremoniously  been  deprived.  Contemporaneous  resolves  of  th 
venerable  convention  show  that  they  invested  him  with  a  very  unliniiti 
discretion  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  institution.  It  appeal 
however,  that  he  vacated  the  position  soon  after,  in  consequence,  it 
supposed,  of  being  (tailed  to  higher  trusts,  and  that  Congress,  in  NoveD 
ber,  1770,  appointed  as  his  successor  his  son-in-law  and  assistant  in  tl 
office,  Richard  Bache. 

On  tho  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confederation  by  the  colonies  in  17Y) 
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the  Confederated  Congress  passed  resolutions  setting  forth  the  importalnoe 
(vT  the  establishment,  and  their  exclusive  right  to  establish  post  othccs  and 
post  routes.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1782,  tlio  same  body  elected  Eben* 
ezer  Hazard,  who  had  acted  as  an  inspector  of  the  posts,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  rendered  important  service,  postmaster  general  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bache.  The  records  of  the  time  furnish  but  meagre  details  as  to  the 
operations  of  the  concern  during  the  official  terms  of  those  gentlemen,  a 
period  of  over  twelve  years.  Owing  to  the  stagnation  of  business,  result- 
ing from  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  consequent  inactivity  of  cor- 
respondence, its  energies  slumbered,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  grofls 
yearly  receipts  averaged  but  about  $30,000  per  annum — a  sum  inferior  to 
tlie  product  of  a  third-class  city  office  at  tbe  present  time.  Other  causae 
ar«  believed  to  have  contributed  to  this  inefficiency,  among  which  may  be 
set  down  its  exorbitant  tariff  of  postages,  and  its  inability,  without  the 
consent  of  the  individual  colonies,  to  arrest  and  punish  mail-robbers  and 
olher  offenders  against  its  laws.  A  more  potent  authority  than  that  of 
the  Confederated  Congress  was  required  to  impart  to  it  due  vigor.  The 
oonstitutional  government,  which  went  into  eflect  in  1V89,  supplied  this. 

In  September  of  that  year  Washington  commissioned  Samuel  Osgood, 

viously  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  to  administer  the 

ce,  which  was  then  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  having  been 
oiistomary  to  keep  it  where  that  body  held  its  sessions.  Tlience  it  was 
(^.ken  to  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1790,  from  which  place  it  was  re- 
ttxoved  to  Washington,  with  the  other  executive  bureaus,  in  1802.  I 
i^i-sert  here  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  have  presided  over  tlie  estab- 
lishment since  the  organization  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  dates 

their  appointment : — 

Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts,  September  26,  1789. 

Timothy  Pickering,  of  Pennsylvania,  August  12,  1791. 

Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  February  25,  1796. 

Gideon  Granger,  of  Connecticut,  November  28,  1801. 

Return  J.  Mei^,  of  Ohio,  March  17,  1814. 

John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  June  26,  1823. 

William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  March  9,  1829. 

Amos  Kendall,  of  Kentucky,  May  1,  1835. 

John  M.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  May  25,  1840.  '■, 

Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  March  6,  1841. 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  September  13,  1841. 

Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  March  5,  1845. 

Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  March  7,  1 849. 

Nathan  K.  Hall,  of  New  York,  July  20,  1850. 

S.1).  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  September  14,  1852. 

James  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  March  8,  1853. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Gideon  Granger  and  Return  J.  Meigs,  together, 

eld  office  about  twenty-two  years,  and  that  the  combined  term  of  Mcssn. 

ilea,  Francis  Granger,  and  Hubbard  was  less  than  two  years. 

When  the  new  government  commenced  operations  there  were  but  ser- 

^3ily-five  post-offices  in  the  Union,  and  only  1,875  miles  of  post-road,  made 

^**P  of  a  seaboard  line;  through  the  principal  towns  between  Wiscasset,  in 

^i^ine,  and  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  and  a  few  intersecting  cross  posts,  oa 

sniich  of  which  the  mails  were  conveyed  but  once  a  fortnight.    Tne  entire 

^JWiual  revenue  of  the  office  was  $37,395,  and  its  expenditures  $82,1401 

^^  following  ia  an  exhibit  of  its  subsequent  progress : — 
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Tmut.  Pott  road.  Anaiial  coft  of 

PoatOfflcet.  Milea.  transportation.  Beoeipta. 

1790 76  1.876  1^22,081  $87,986  I 

1796 458  18,207  76.869  160,620 

1800 908  20,817  128,644  280,804  ! 

1805 1,558  81,076  .  289,686  421,878  ; 

1810 2,800  86.406  827,966  661.684  i 

1815 8,000  48.748  487,779  1,048,065  ' 

1820 4.500  72,492  782,426  1,111,927  l,! 

1825 6^77  94,052  785,646  1,806.625  1,! 

1880 8.450  115.176  1.2*72,166  1,919.800  1,1 

1885 10.770  112,774  1,588.222  8,152,876  2J 

1840 18,468  155.789  8.218,042  4.548,522  4/ 

1845 14.183  148.940  2.898,680  4,489,842  4^ 

1850 18,417  178,672  2,965,786  5,499,986  6,1 

1858 22.820  217,748  4.495,968  5,940,726  V 

This  statement  makes  it  clear  that  a  galvanic  energy  seized  the 
lishment  under  its  new  control,  its  receipts  having  run  up  in  the  next 
years  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  its  expenditures  to 
as  much.  The  entire  results  to  the  present  show  a  development  whi 
eminent  forecast  of  Franklin  probably  never  anticipated.  Should  i 
orations  continue  to  enlarge  in  a  like  ratio  during  the  next  fifty  year 
immense  will  be  its  ramifications,  how  stupendous  its  blessings  ' 
teeming  millions  destined  to  inhabit  our  wide-spread  borders  at  the 
ing  of  the  coming  century !  * 

The  mails  have  increased  correspondingly.  Fifty  years  ago  but 
pounds  of  matter  were  sent  in  the  largest  mails ;  and  only  thirty 
Dack  the  boot  of  a  four-horse  coach  would  hold  the  heaviest  oat 
ifnail  at  the  city  of  Now  York,  whereas  at  present  several  tons  of  nuu 
ter  leave  that  place  daily  for  each  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  cos 
Probably  more  than  100,000,000  of  letters,  and  over  130,000,000  ot 
papers  and  pamphlets,  pass  through  the  United  States  post-offices  am 
The  free  matter  of  Congress  and  the  executive  departments,  sent  m 
ceived  through  the  Washington  city  post-office  three  years  ago,  (doi 
much  greater  now,)  was  estimated  by  its  postmaster  at  600  tons  p 
num,  the  income  from  which,  if  taxable  with  postage,  even  at  the  p 
low  rates,  would  have  been  $892,960.  The  quarterly  returns  of  po 
ters  received  at  the  department  alone  amount  to  one  thousand  bush 
a  year. 

Few  striking  occurrences  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  in^EUnt 
lishment  during  the  official  terms  of  Messrs.  Pickering,  Uabershai 
Gideon  Granger,  which  lasted  from  1791  to  1814.  That  they  ve 
cnted  men  is  made  apparent  by  their  reports  to  Congress.  The 
laws  underwent  a  number  of  important  revisions  at  their  suggestion! 
the  above  table  shows  that  the  mail  service  was  vastly  extended  i 
the  period.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman,  in  a  report  made  to  Go: 
in  1810,  complacently  stated  that  a  great  increase  of  expedition  bad 
given  to  the  mails  in  the  previous  eleven  years.  He  illustrated  tl 
the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  times  required  at  the  t% 
riods  to  dispatch  letters  and  get  answers : — 

Portland  to  Savannah  and  back,  in  1799,  forty  days;  in  1810,  ti 
•even. 

Philadelphia  to  Lexington,  Ey.,  and  back,  in  1799,  thirty-two  ds; 
1:810,  sixteen. 
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Fhiladelpbia  to  Nashville  and  back,  in  1799, forty-four  days;  in  1810; 
tliirty. 

New  York  to  Canandaigua  and  back,  in  1799,  twenty  days;  in  1810; 
twelve. 

The  present  schedule  time^thanks  to  the  inventors  of  steamboats  and 
railroads — stands  thus : — 

Portland  to  Savannah  and  back,  9  days. 
Philadelphia  to. Lexington  and  back,  7  days. 
Philadelphia  to  Nashville  and  back,  8  days. 
New  York  to  Canandaigua  and  back,  1  day. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  G.  complained  to  Congress  that 
he  was  cramped  for  office  room.  The  building  known  as  "  The  Hotel," 
situated  on  the  site  of  the  present  establishment,  was  therefore  purchased 
for  its  use,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 — rather  an  insignificant  sum  contrasted 
with  the  expense  of  the  splendid  structure  occupied  by  the  office  since 
1841,  $600,000.  In  The  Hotel  building  alluded  to  were  crowded  also  th^ 
city  post-office  and  the  patent  office. 

In  1815  fifty  per  cent  increase  was  made,  by  direction  of  Congress,  in 
tlie  postage  rates,  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  of  that  pe- 
riod.    This  was  taken  oflf  the  next  year. 

In  1825,  during  the  official  term  of  that  eminent  postmaster-general^ 
Irfr.  McLean,  a  revised  postal  act,  which  remains  at  the  present  time  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  department,  was  passed  by  the  national  legislature. 
Its  details  seem  so  plain  on  perusal,  as  not  to  have  required  great  skill  or 
lej^al  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  framers,  yet  it  had  taken  an  experience 
of  forty  years,  and  numerous  revisions,  to  perfect  it. 

Taots  molis  erat  Romanam  coodere  gentem. 

Previous  to  this  period,  postmasters  had  transmitted  their  revenues  to 
headquarters  in  bank-notes,  sometimes  substituting  certificates  of  dept^sitw 
Xhe  assistant  postmaster-general  who  received,  also  disbursed  these  mon- 
eys, so  that  he  wjis  without  eflective  check.  This  was  obviously  a  cum- 
brous and  hazardous  mode  of  procedure ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  creditable 
to  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  Abraham  Bradley,  who  discharged  the 
^utj  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  no  serious  losses  occurred 
^thin  the  period.  Mr.  McLean  improved  the  system  by  paying  his  con«- 
tractors,  to  a  large  extent,  in  drafts  on  the  postmasters  on  their  routes, 
Mr.  Barry,  his  successor,  ameliorated  the  matter  further,  by  directing  the 
postmasters  to  remit  their  balances,  in  all  cases,  in  certificates  of  deposit, 
instead  of  bank-notes,  and  that  no  funds  should  be  paid  out  at  the  depart- 
ment except  through  checks  signed  by  two  of  its  officers,  acting  separately, 
«nd  each  certifpng  to  the  correctness  of  the  act. 

During  the  six  years — 1829  to   1835 — of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Barrv — the  first  chief  of  the  establishment  who  took  a  seat  in  the  Presi- 
Kent's  cabinet — numerous  improvements  and  great  extensions  were  made 
in  the  postal  service.      For  many  of  these  he  ordered  large  extra  allow- 
ances to  contractors,  owing  to  which  the  establishment  was  unable  to  meet 
its  engagements  without  a  resort  to  loans  from  banks.     This  resulted  in  a 
tedious  investigation  of  its  afl^airs  by  a  congressional  committee.     Presi- 
<\ent  Jackson  in  consequence  trahsferred  Mr.  B.  to  a  sphere  of  duty  calling 
for  less  financial  ability,  and  placed  in  the  postal  chair  Amos  Kendall,  a 
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man  of  singular  clearness  of  intellect,  fine  administrative  qualificatidiia, 
and  Herculean  ener^,  who  immediately  set  on  foot  measures  desdned 
promptly  to  elevate  the  credit  and  relievo  the  embarrassments  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

We  now  arrive  at  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  establish- 
ment, viz.,  its  reorganization  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1830,  on  a  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  K.  Prior  to  this  date,  the  postmaster-general  had  practi- 
cally combinod  in  himself  the  three  functions  of  making  contracts  for  the 
service,  adjusting  the  accounts  originating  imder  the  same,  and  paying  the 
money.  This  system — if  system  it  can  be  called — not  only  imposed  on 
him  a  greater  amount  of  labor  than  any  single  individual  could  properly 
perform,  but  was  entirely  at  variance  with  that  adopted  for  the  War  and 
BTavy  departments,  «is  well  as  unsafe — it  being  a  recognized  principle  with 
regard  to  government  finances,  that  a  public  officer  who  has  an  agency  in 
making  contracts  should  have  no  connec^tion  with  the  settlement  of  claims 
arising  under  the  same.  The  law  of  1830  referred  to,  vested  the  settling 
duty  in  an  officer  styled  Auditor,  who  was  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  although  charged  to  make  periodical  reports  to, 
and  receive  instructions  from  the  Postmaster-General,  in  regard  to  sundry 
particulars  bearing  on  the  condition  and  mode  of  conducting  the  business 
of  his  office.  This  officer  being  competent  to  refuse  the  payment  of  illegal 
claims,  although  directed  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  be  allowed,  con- 
stitutes, it  will  be  seen,  a  sidutary  check  on  the  latter  functionary. 
.  In  December,  183(J,  the  department  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  books 
and  papers  suflfered  but  little  damage  ift  consequence. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  "i  838,  Congress  enacted  its  first  statute  on  the  su 
ject  of  that  very  valuable,  but  very  exj)ensive  class  of  service — railroad 
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y  declaring  all  such  roads  to  be  post-routos,  and  directing  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  have  the  mails  convey(?d  upon  them,  provided   he  could  do 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  within  limits  prescribed  by  the  act.    This  openers -^z^d 
a  new  era  in  mail  communication. 

I  insert  here  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  this  class  of 
well  as  of  steamboat,  at  several  subsequent  dates : — 


RAILROAD. 


STEAMBOAT. 


Year. 
1948.. 
1846.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848 . . 
1849.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862  . 
1868.. 


I^nffth. 
Miles. 

8,714 
4,092 
4,4  «2 
4.7.36 
4,967 
6,188 
7.190 
8,218 
11,172 
13.412 


Annual 
cost. 

$681,762 
662.141 
687.769 
697.921 
684.192 
635.740 
818.227 
986.019 
1.276.620 
1,601,829 


Yenr. 
1848.. 
1846.. 
18^6.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
18r)2.. 
1663.. 


Leni^th. 
Mile«. 

6,702 

7.625 

8,878 

8.856 

8,280 

10.169 

10,826 

13,411 

18.786 

16,829 


To  show  the  full  cost  of  this  service,  a  heavy  sum  is  to  be  added 
route  agency  and  mail  mcFsonger  duty,  made  necessary  in  consequence. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  statement  that  railroad  transj)ortation 
enlarged  oi'late  far  more  rapidly  than  steamboat,  it  having  nearly  qu 
rupl^  in  ten  years ;  also,  that  the  expense  for  each  mile  of  the  forme 
about  qua<lruple  that  of  the  latter. 

Should  this  species  of  service  continue  to  multiply  in  any  such  ratio 
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«  next  ten  years — its  present  cost  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the 
artment's  entire  postage  revenue — it  is  quite  apparent  that,  at  the  rates 
pay  now  allowed  the  companies,  its  entire  income  from  that  source  will 
required  for  that  single  item  of  expenditure. 
March  3,  1845,  is  a  notable  day  in  the  annals  of  the  office,  in  conse- 
<|iience  of  the  passage  by  Congress  on  that  date  of  four  acts  materially  ai" 
footing  its  policy.     The  first  of  these  made  it  the  duty  of  the  I^ost^aster- 
Ocneral,  at  all  future  lettings  of  contracts,  to  award  the  acceptances  with- 
out other  reference  to  the  mode  of  transportation  than  might  be  necessary 
to  the  diie  celerity^  security^  and  certainty  of  the  mails.     The  second  dircct- 
ocl  him  to  arrange  the  railroad  routes  under  three  classes,  according  to 
t-lieir  respective  importance  as  channels  of  mail   communication,  and  pre- 
ribed  a  limit  of  compensation  for  each  class.     The  third  authorized  nim 
contract,  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  for  transportation  of  the 
ails  to  any  foreign  port,  giving  the  preference  to  the  tenders  of  persons 
j>r'oposing  to  perform  the  service  in  steamships  suitable  for  vessel s-'of- war, 
xmd  claimable  by  government  when  needed  for  that  purpose,  at  valuation. 
The  fourth  abolished  the  franking  j)rivilege,  and  adopted,  for  the  first  time 
I  the  history  of  the  establishment,  a  scale  of  letter  postage  btised  on 
eight — the  just  method — reducing  the  charge  for  a  single  letter,  (limited 
half  an  ounce,)  going  not  over  300  miles,  to  five  cents,  and  ten  cents  for 
greater  distances.      It  also  prescribed  an  improved  scale  for  newspapers 
iii.iid  other  printed  matter,  allowing  the  former  to  go  postage-free  to  sub- 
ribers  within  30  miles  of  the  place  of  publication.     Let  us  notice  each  of 
ese  enactments  more  particularly. 

The  one  in  re^jard  to  the  mode  of  letting  the  mail  contracts  was  de- 
s^^gned  to  aid  the  department  in  carrying  into  successful  execution  the  re- 
<iucefl  postage  tarifl^  referred  to,  by  preventing  the  fipplication  of  any  of 
^t^  funds  to  the  maintenance  of  mail-coach  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  trav- 
eling community.  That  it  is  serviceable  in  reducing  the  expense  of  trans- 
I^ortation,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  op- 
eration— 1845  to  1849 — the  curtailment  under  that  head  amounted  to 
^328,000,  although  the  post-roads  were  extended  within  the  period  23,763 
■^iles.  Owinnf,  however,  to  the  latitude  of  construction  of  which  the 
^^nns"due  celerity,  certainty,  and  security  of  the  mail,"  are  susceptible, 
'^'^d  difficulties  connected  with  its  execution,  the  principle  embodied  in 
^«ii»  statute  has  not  been  strinijentlv  enfon-ed  in  all  cases. 

^  The  act  concerning  the  classification  of  the  railroad  pay  has  materially 
^ded  the  dej)artment  in  resisting  exorbitant  demands  for  such  service. 
J^ut,  in  view  of  the  rapid  augmentation  of  this  class  of  contracts,  and  the 
*^^j3re  decline  in  its  revenue  under  the  present  cheap  rates  of  postage,  it  is 
^^vious  that  tlie  limits  fixed  thereby  (ranging  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
^^Uars  a  mile  per  annum  for  length  of  road)  are  more  liberal  than  the 
.establishment  will  be  able  hereafter  to  measure  up  to,  without  leaning 
^pon  the  national  treasury^a  recourse  pointed  out  as  objectionable  by 
^'^si^ns  of  the  most  weighty  character.     The  companies  could  not  consist- 
ently, under  the  circumstances,  complain  if  Congress  should  pass  a  more 
^"^strictive  statute  on  the  subject,  l)ecauso  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
^oes  not  materially  increase  their  expenditurei,  while  their  stockholders, 
^^d  the  communities  along  their  lines,  are  furnished  thereby  with  impor- 
^t  social,  intellectual,  and  commercial  advantages.     A  generous  public 
Jpirit  fthouid  dispose  these  gentlemen  to  forward  the  mails  at  prices  mere- 
ly remunerative. 
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The  enactment  in  regard  to  foreign  mails  seems  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  national  legislature  as  an  incipient  step  towards  the  creation  of  i 
steam  navy,  in  imitation  of  a  policy  extensively  pursued  in  late  years  bj 
Great  Britain — the  national  defence  and  the  protection  of  Commerce  in 
the  emergency  of  a  foreign  war  being  the  principal  objects  in  view,  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails  being  subordinate.  A  fresh  impulse  w^as  given  to 
the  enterprise  by  thfe  act  of  March  3,  1847,  instructing  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Navy  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  between  Ne^i 
York  and  Liverpool,  and  between  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Aspinwall 
San  Francisco,  and  Astoria,  in  steamers  constructed  on  the  plan,  and  ten- 
dered by  the  owners  on  the  conditions,  above  referred  to,  as  contained  ii 
the  statute  of  1845.  To  aid  in  carrying  these  laws  into  eftect,  as  well  lu 
the  first  contract  marie  under  their  provisions,  (New  York  to  Bremen- 
haven, in  Germany,)  Postmaster-General  Johnson,  in  the  summer  of  1847 
dispatched  to  Europe  his  accomplished  first  assistant,  S.  II.  Ilobbie,  Esq. 
with  authority  to  enter  into  international  postal  arrangements,  who  sue 
ceeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  with  one  of  the  German  States  on  terms  verj 
favorable  to  the  citizens  of  this  country.  Under  its  articles,  the  city  o 
Bremen,  with  which  we  have  an  extensive  Commerce,  and  which  is  closel] 
connected  with  St.  Petorsburgh,  Vienna,  Trieste,  and  other  importani 
cities  on  the  continent,  by  railroads  and  other  traveling  lines,  became  th< 
trans- Atlantic  exchange  office  for  all  mails  sent  by  the  new  ocean  line 
The  rates  of  postage  adopted,  which  have  since  been  largely  reduced,  cur 
tailed  one-half  the  previous  expense  for  correspondence,  and  ha<l  the  fur 
ther  merit  of  being  left  optional  as  to  prepayment.  The  citizens  of  tb 
United  States  and  the  thirty  millions  of  Germany  were  thus  enabled  ti 
correspond  with  each  other  without  serious  impediment  Both  in  a  socia 
and  commercial  point  of  view  this  was  a  convention  of  vast  importance 
Postal  treaties  have  since  been  effected  with  Great  Britain  and  Pnissii 
and  others  are  contemplated  with  France  and  Belgium.  By  virtue  of  tb 
British  treaty,  their  citizens  and  ours  can  exchange  letters  and  newspaper 
with  each  other  as  conveniently  as  with  those  of  their  own  countries.  I 
also  secures  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  wishing  to  forward  com 
spondence  to  the  ports  of  the  most  distant  nations  the  benefits  of  thc^  ei 
tensive  mail  packet  system  of  that  enlightened  nation,  the  vessels  of  whid 
convey  regular  mails  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Under  the  article 
of  this  trejity  our  department  now  dispatches  by  the  British  steamers  mai 
packages  to  all  prominent  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  northen 
and  western  coasts  of  South  America.  The  Prussian  treaty  provides  lb 
a  semi-weekly  closed  mail,  which  is  sent  by  the  British  and  America] 
steamers,  via  England  and  Belgium.  The  cost  of  transmitting  letters  und« 
these  conventions  (varying  from  ixm  to  twenty-four  cents  for  a  single  lettei 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  public  conv^ 
ence  and  neressities,  make  desirable  ;  yet,  in  view  of  their  effect  ujx^n  on 
national  reputation,  the  great  intellectual,  social,  religious,  and  commercii 
benefits  secured  by  them,  and  their  utility  in  diffusing  a  knowledpje  of  on 
free  political  institutions  among  the  misruled  multitudes  of  the  old  worid 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  their  importance.  It  is  proper  to  add  tlia 
an  arrangement  has  been  macule  by  Judge  Campbell  with  the  owners  of  j 
line  of  clipper  ships  for  a  monthly  conveyance  of  letters  to  Australia  at  tw* 
cents  each  for  the  ocean  postage,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  the  entai 
ing  wedge  to  a  series  of  improvements  of  that  class. 
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The  United  States  government  has  under  contract  at  present  the  follow- 
ing ocean  routes,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  two  millions  of  dollare, 
three-fourths  of  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Navy  Department : — 

Miles. 

New  York  to  BremenhaveD,  via  Soutbampton monthly  trips  8,760 

Havr«,  via  Cowes 8,270 

Liverpool    semi  monthly  trips  8.100 

Aspinwall,  New  Grenada 2,000 

New  Orleans,  via  Havana  ....   2,000 

New  Orleans  to  Aspinwall 1,400 

•*              Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 960 

Cliarleston  to  Havana 669 

Panama  to  Astoria,  via  Sao  Francisco 4,200 

Total 21 ,849 

The  portion  of  the  postage  act  of  18-15  abolishing  the  franking  privilege 
r^-ss lilted  in  the  resignation  of  one-third  ot*  all  th<j  postmasters  in  the  Union 
^*^  iiliout  twenty  months.  It  operated  with  peculiar  hardship  on  that  class 
P^  officers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  commissions  were  virtually  dimin- 
i&l:i^J  by  the  same  bill  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  their  postage  re- 
^^^i  pts  which  resulted  from  its  passage. 

from  1792  to  1845  the  charge  on  a  single  letter — limited  to  one  piece 

^^    pa[>er — ha*!  ranged  from  six  to  twenty-five  cents,  under  a  graduated 

"*^l:)le  of  distances,  and  that  on  newspapers  had  stood  at  one  cent  for  dis- 

^^^ces  not  over  3U0  miles,  and  one  an<l  a  half  cents  for  greater  ones.    The 

'^^^'^*'  tables  of  the  latter  year,  while  they  made  several  changes  calculated 

^^^atly  to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter, 

^^^  not  materially  diminish  the  rates  therefor.    The  decrease  in  the  charge 

^^  letters,  although  not  equal  to  that  since  eflected,  was  a  vast  contribu- 

-  ^^n  to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  the  public,  because  it  lessened 

^e  tax  on  an  article  which  may  properly  be  regarded  in  the  present  age 

^^  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     Under  its  operation  the  receipts  for 

l^^nte<l  matter  steadily  afivanced,  whereas  those  tor  letters  sutfered  a  great 

^^cline  during  the  first  year,  but  partially  recovered  during  the  secoud, 

^tid  steadily  advanced  thereafter. 

On  the  second  of  March,  1847,  Congress  restored  the  franking  privilege 
^^  all  postmasters  receiving  a  compensation  not  exceeding  ^200  a  year. 
On  the  3d  of  the  same  month  that  body  authorized  the  issue  of  stamps 
^r  the  prepayment  of  postage — a  facility  since  so  much  resorted  to  that 
t^lie  sales  of  them  amounted  during  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $1,029,262.  In 
"the  course  of  the  same  year  the  department  extended  its  mail  service  over 
I'exas.  The  act  of  August  4,  1848,  directed  a  similar  step  in  reference  to 
Clalifornia  and  Oregon. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1840  the  clerical  force  of  the  General  Post  Office 
"Was  consi<lerably  enlarged.  This  has  stood  at  various  periods  thus :  In 
1.795,  four  clerks;  in  1810,  twelve  ;  in  1820,  twenty-one;  in  1830,  forty- 
^iglit;  in  1835,  ninety-two ;  in  1840,  ninety-five;  in  1850,  one  hundred 
^nd  thirty-eight;  in  1853,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  At  first  blush 
tiie  increase  in  latter  years  would  seem  to  ex<ee(l  the  ratio  of  enlargement 
K>f  the  8er\'ice.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  business  of  the 
establishment  extends,  and  becomes  complicated,  new  classes  of  entries 
^nd  records  are  made  necessary  to  furnish  an  adequate  system  of  checks 
luid  references ;  also  that  the  frequent  alterations  m  the  rates  of  postage 
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and  commissions  of  postmastors  authorized  within  the  last  ten  years  lun 
operated  to  throw  an  immense  amount  of  labor  on  its  different  bureaus. 
The  postage  tariff  of  1 845  having  proved  popular  and  successful,  Coi 
gress,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1851,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  i 
that  very  efficient  Postmaster  (General,  N.  K.  Hall,  (whose  motto  seeme 
to  be  omni  homines  qui  sese  student  prcestare  cceteris  anifnuUbus  s^umna  o^ 
niti  decet,)  further  reduced  the  rate  for  single  letters,  prepaid,  to  thrc 
cents,  for  distances  not  over  3,000  miles,  and  largely  diminished  that  f< 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  sent  to  regular  subscribers,  but  increased  tl 
charge  on  transient  j>apors.  The  last-mentioned  feature  made  the  newi 
paper  change  obnoxious  to  the  public,  while  the  postmasters  were  disss 
isfied  because  that  portion  of  the  bill  varied  the  rates  by  a  graduated  sea! 
of  distances,  which  multiplied  their  labor.  To  remedy  these  defects, 
new  table  for  printed  matter  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  30th  « 
August,  1852,  discarding  the  objectionable  features  referred  to,  as  well  t 
reducing  the  already  cheap  rates  for  such  matter  one-half,  when  pre-pai 
quarterly  or  yearly.  The  effects  upon  the  revenue  resulting  from  tl: 
bills  of  1845,  1851,  and  1852,  are  exhibited  by  the  following  figures  fi 
the  fiscal  year  ending — 

June  80,  1840,  letter  postage,    $4,01^.116           aewepaper  postage,    I5B5.R20 

Do.  1846,  du.  8,666.231  do.  608,766 

Do.  1846,  do.  2.881,6^7  da  652.US 

Do.  1847,  da  8,198,957  da  64.S.160 

Do.  1848,  da  8,840.H0l  do.  '7«7.S.H4 

Da  1849,  da  8.882.762  do.  819.n|f 

Da  1860,  do.  4,676,668  do.  919.486 

Da  1861,  do.  6,869.242  da  1,086,U1 

Da  1862,  da  4,226,792  da  789,246 

Da  1858,  da  4,478,227  da  611,866 

This,  it  must  be  granted,  is  not  a  favorable  showing  for  the  two  lai 
mentioned  acts ;  but  as  it  is  an  admitted  principle  that  increased  post 
facilities. stimulate  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  circulation  of  newup 
pers,  it  is  presumable  that,  as  the  resources  of  the  nation  become  devi 
oped,  and  the  people  become  accustomed  to  cheap  postage,  there  will  1 
u  partial,  if  not  an  entire,  recovery  in  the  njatter.  But,  disregarding  li 
pothesis,  considerations  conne(!ted  with  the  contentment,  cultivation,  ai 
convenience  of  the  masses — important  elements  in  the  pyramid  of  nation 
strength — clearly  prohibit  any  retrograde  movement  on  the  subject. 

l*rior  to  1825  an  annual  revenue  from  the  establishment  to  the  Unit< 
States  treasury  seems  to  have  entered  largely  into  the  policy  of  the  Poi 
masters  General,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  statement  of  n 
profits  paid  over  by  them  at  periods  when  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy  : — 

Pickering— December,  179S,  to  March,  1795 $47,4 

Habersham— June,  1796,  to  September.  1801 866.6 

G.  Granjfer— December,  1801,  to  December,  1818 291 A 

Meigs— March,  1814,  to  June,  182.S , 887.* 

McLean— July,  1823,  to  December,  1828 16,4 

Mr.  McLean  avowed  it  as  his  policy — obviously  a  good  one-:-to  ke 
the  funds  of  the  concern  in  active  use  in  the  extension  and  improvemc 
of  the  routes,  and  his  successors  have  generally  pursued  a  similar  coun 
Indeed,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  Congress,  the  Postmaster  Genen 
and  the  public,  seem  to  have  coincided  in  uio  view  that  the  cstabli&hnM 
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ahonid  simply  be  self-sustaining,  neither  running  in  debt  or  aiming  at 
profits.     But  within  a  very  recent  date  a  few  well-meaning  people,  moved 
by  a  wish  to  have  the  postage  rates  further  cheapened,  or  to  have  more 
liberal  rates  of  pay  made  to  the  railroad  companies,  have  manifested  a 
willingness  to  cast  it  to  a  consi<leral>lc  extent  for  support  on  the  public 
treasury — a  policy  both  impolitic  and  unnecessary  :  impolitic  because  it  is 
unjust  to  tax  those  of  our  citizens  who  seldom  write  letters  for  the  corres- 
pondence of  those  who  write  many,  and   !)ecause  the  making  the  oflice 
depend  on  its  own  revenues  for  means  to  defray  its  expenditures  has  a 
potent  tendency  to  create  a  watchful  economy  in  its  disbursements ;  un- 
necessary^ because  if  Congress  will  comjicnsate  it,  at  the  regular  rates  of 
postage,  for  the  free  matter  sent  through  the  mails,  (say  to  the  amount  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  per  annum,)  will  restrict  by  statute  the  rail- 
road pay  to  rates  barely  renumerative,  and  will  place  the  expense  of  the 
ocean  contracts — at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  returned  in  postages — 
upon  the  Navy  Department ;  also,  if  future  Postmasters  General  shall  (as 
I  am  confident  the  present  one  intends  doing)  rigidly  execute  the  require- 
Tnent  of  the  act  of  1845,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  letting  the  contracts, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  its  abilitv  to  defrav,  unaided,  its  current 
engagements,  as  well  as  to  make  all  needful  enlargements  and  im])rovo- 
ments  in  the  service.     During  the  few  years  just  past  the  organization  of 
foreign  routes,  the  extension  of  the  inland  ones  over  an  immense  amount 
of  new  territor)%  and  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  railroad  service,  have 
vastly  enlarged  the  <lepartment's  outlays.     A  further  increase  under  these 
Leads  may  be  anticipated.     Yet  it  will  be  able,  I  am  quite  sure,  on  the 
conditions  specified,  to  pay  its  own  way,  without  leaning  upon  the  national 
exchequer.     To  the  weak  argument,  oi^en  made,  that  the  post  office  may 
as  pro[)erly  be  thrown  upon  the  government  treasury  for  support  as  the 
AVar  and  Navy  Departments,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  former  has 
a  current  revenue  on  which  to  lean,  whereas  the  latter  have  no  such  re- 
source. 

The  public  are  daily  made  familiar,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
through  contact  with  postmasters,  mail-carriers,  and  other  agents  of  the 
institution,  with  its  external  operations ;  but  with  its  internal  organiza- 
tion, constituting  the  main-spring  and  balance-wheel  that  move  and  regu- 
late all  its  outer  movements,  they  know  but  little.  A  few  remarks  on 
this  head. 

The  General  Post  Office  is  located  in  a  beautiful  marble  edifice,  built  in 
Corinthian  style,  204  feet  in  length,  with  wings  1  IC  feet  deep;  situated 
half  way  between  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  House,  on  a  gentle  ele- 
vation, looking  southerly  towards  the  beautifid  Potomac,  about  a  mile 
disWmt.  The  department  proper,  including  the  Postmaster  General,  his 
three  assistants,  and  70  clerks,  occuj>ies  tlie  western  portion  and  wing; 
tlic  Auditor,  with  103  clerks,  the  eastern.  To  the  Postmaster  (General  is 
intrusted  by  the  (constitution  and  laws,  its  executive,  or  administrative 
management.  His  prin(;ipal  functions  are  to  establish  post  offices,  appoint 
postmasters,  provide  for  the  conveyan<*e  of  the  mails,  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  its  funds,  and 
make  reports  to  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  state  of  its  afl'airs.  His 
assistants  and  clerks  share  no  part  of  his  authority,  but  are  merely  his 
ministerial  ap^ents  to  perform  services  Avhich  he  has  not  time  to  attend  to 
in  person.  The  preparation  of  cases  for  his  decision  he  commits  to  four 
di||uieP  bureaus,  styled  appointment,  contract,  finance,  and  inspectioD| 
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flaperviscd  respectively  by  an  assistant  or  the  chief  clerk.  The  Bureau  of 
Appointment,  under  charge  of  the  First  Assistant,  Horatio  King,  Esq., 
aided  by  sixteen  clerks,  investigates  all  cases  having  reference  to  the 
establishment  and  discontinuance  of  post  ofRces,  and  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  postmasters  and  route  agents.  The  Contract  Bureau,  superin- 
tended by  W.  II.  Dundas,  Esq.,  the  second  assistant,  who  has  24  clerks, 
attends  to  the  arranging,  advertising,  and  placing  under  contract  the  mail- 
routes,  as  well  as  altering  the  service  on  them,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
public  wants  may  require.  It  has  also  in  charge  the  mail-messenger 
arrangements.  The  Bureau  of  Finance,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Third 
Assistant,  John  Marron,  Esq.,  assisted  by  2 1  clerks,  manages  so  much  of 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  establishment  as  the  law  does  not  devolve  upon 
the  Auditor.  It  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  the  postmasters  shall  pay 
over  their  balances,  makes  drafts  for  the  collection  and  transfer  of  its 
funds,  and  issues  warrants  on  the  treasury  to  pay  balances  reported  by  the 
Auditor  to  be  owing.  This  office  also  receives  the  quarterly  returns  of 
postmasters,  and  has  charge  of  all  business  relating  to  dead  letters  and  the 
issue  of  postage  stamps.  The  Inspection  Bureau,  under  the  care  of  the 
chief  clerk,  John  Oakford,  Esq.,  aided  by  sixteen  clerks,  examines  all  re- 
ports from  postmasters  and  others  touching  the  performance  of  mail  con- 
tractors, witli  a  view  to  holding  them  to  a  faithful  compliance  with  their 
obligations.  It  also  makes  periodical  reports  to  the  Auditor  of  all  deduc- 
tions from  their  pay  for  delinquent  performance,  and  takes  cognizance  of 
all  matters  connected  with  mail  depredations  and  the  issuing  of  mail-bags. 

The  office  of  the  Auditor,  which  is  not  a  bureau  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment, as  above  stated,  but  of  the  Treasury  Department,  collects  debts 
due  to  the  establishment,  adjusts  and  settles  the  accounts  of  its  mail  con- 
tractors, postmasters,  and  other  agents,  antl  generally  all  claims  originating 
under  orders  of  the  Postmaster-General.  No  other  executive  office  at 
Washington  can  compare  with  it  in  amount  of  labor.  It  numbers  103 
clerks,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  classed  as  follows : — 
pay  clerks  12,  examiners  of  postmaster's  returns  44,  book-keepers  11, 
registei*s  8,  collection  clerks  18,  miscellaneous  10. 

The  following  individuals  have  [)resided  over  this  great  bureau  since  its 
organization,  viz. : — 

Charles  K.  Gardner,  appointed  July  2,  1830 ;  Elisha  Whittlesey,  ap- 
pointed March  10,  1841  ;  M.  St.  0.  C-larke,  appointed  December  20,  i843; 
i^eter  G.  Washington,  appointed  March  29,  1845;  J.  W.  Farelly,  appoint- 
ed November  5,  1849 ;  W.  F,  Phillips,  appointed  April  7,  1853. 

Messrs.  Whittlesey  and  Wiishington  proved  very  efficient  officers.  The 
latter  made  valuable  improvements  in  the  mode  of  arranging  and  preserv- 
ing its  books  and  papers.  , 

The  department's  agents,  independent  of  an  army  of  post-riders  and 
clerks  in  post-offices,  number  nearly  thirty  thousand,  embracing  22,320 
local  postmasters,  209  traveling  ones,  (route  agents  on  railroad  lines,) 
5,500  mail  contractors,  900  mail  messengers,  (employed  at  railroad  depots 
and  steamboat  landings,)  18  special  and  26  local  agents.  Its  inland  mail 
routes  are  divided  into  four  geographical  sections,  and  let  to  service  for 
periods  of  four  years.  One  of  the  sections  being  placed  under  contract 
each  spring,  the  entire  circle  is  kej)t  in  constant  motion.  Of  the  Post- 
masters, those  whose  offices  produce  a  revenue  of  $1,000  a  year,  of  whiob 
there  are  258,  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  the  othen  hf 
the  Postmaster-General.    For  the  convenience  of  the  contract  and  aooi^pl^- 
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\g  bumnem,  the  offioeft  arc  further  classified  under  the  following  denomi- 
iciatioiis,  viz. :  distribution,  special,  collection,  draft^  and  deposit  The  pe- 
culiar duty  of  the  distributmcj  portion,  which  are  usually  located  at  the 
^Ifsiteways  of  l^ates,  or  other  large  mail  districts,  is  to  consolidate,  assort, 
ami  dispatch  by  the  most  direct  lines  the  packages  coming  to  them  from 
clifferent  quarters.  The  special  offices,  exceeding  3,000,  are  generally  situ- 
ated in  retired  locations,  off  any  public  route,  and  have  to  pay  tor  their 
xnail  supplies  out  of  what  they  make.  Those  styled  colle<^ti()n — over 
1 7,000— are  under  instructions  to  hand  their  revenues  quarterly  to  the 
contractors  furnishing  them  with  the  mail.  The  draft  offic^es — about  1,000 
— are  directed  to  retain  their  postages  to  meet  special  drafts  made  on  them, 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  Those  denominated  deposit,  nearly  as 
many — ^place  their  balances  periodically  in  designated  depositories. 

The  present  energetic  postal  chief  and  his  able  assistants  manifest  a 
commendable  solicitude  to  infuse  the  utmost  practical  vitality  into  every 
branch  of  the  business  intrusted  to  their  supervision.  The  oflice  of  Post- 
master-General, although  connected  with  much  power  and  patrofiage,  has 
peculiar  trials,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  man,  however  well-meaning  and 
Racracious,  can  dispense  this  patronage  to  the  sjitisfa(!ti<»n  of  all,  or,  however 
'^latchful  and  energetic,  prevent,  amid  the  multitude  of  agents  attached  to 
t.he  postal  service,  numerous  daily  <leliciencies  and  maljiractices  in  duty, 
^bich  give  rise  to  much  public  annoyance,  and  bring  down  on  the  head 
of  the  department  loud  complaints,  both  on  the  j)art  of  the  press  an<l  of 
individuals.  The  fact  that  Judge  Campbell  took  charge  of  the  establish- 
xnent  at  a  period  when  its  expenditures  considerably  exceeded  its  revenues, 
^^•bereby  he  is  precluded  from  giving  effect  to  many  meritorious  aj)plica- 
^ons  from  different  sections  of  the  Union  for  increase  of  mail  facilities, 
:^must  have  augmented  the  ordinar}'  difficulties  of  the  position. 

Several  reports  from  the  department  to  Congress  within  a  few  years 
^ast  have  alluded  to  serious  defects  in  our  postal  system — j)articularly  its 
sirraDgements  for  mail  billing,  mail  distribution,  and  securing  the  account- 
utility  of  postmasters.     In  a  small,  com}>actly  settled  country,  like  Great 
IBritain,  from  which  we  derived  our  theor}'  on  these  subjects,  it  is  easy  to 
^pply  a  proper  corrective,  which  was  accordingly  done  there  a  few  years 
ago.     But  owing  to  the  widely-scattered  condition  of  the  population  of  the 
"United  States,  and  the  constant  changes  going  on  in  the  locations  of  its 
jpost-offices  and  the  direction  of  its  routes,  insurmountable  obstacles  have 
apposed  themselves  to  all  plans  suggested  for  reforming  the  matter  on  this 
«ide  of  the  Atlantic.     A  serious  ad<iitional  impediment  to  the  efficiency  of 
Ibe  American  office  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not,  in  all  cases,  as 
^e  British  and  French  postal  departments  have,  entire  control  over  the 
"^mes  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  railroad  mails. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  opening  for  improvement,  the  operations 
^f  the. General  Post-Office  constitute,  as  hinted  in  the  outset  of  this  article, 
^  account  of  their  vigor  and  magnitude,  a  subject  for  general  congratula- 
^on.  The  New  York  evening  papers  are  perused  the  next  afternoon  in 
pleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  Weldon,  North  Carolina — the  former  071  and  the 
^^teT451  miles  distant ;  and  the  following  day  in  Chicago  and  Charleston. 
Similar  instances  of  celerity  in  the  dispatch  of  the  mail-bags  in  other  quar- 
^^rs  of  the  country  are  numerous.  Almost  the  entire  distance  from  Maine 
to  Teiii^  and  from  Massachusetts  to  Iowa,  immense  quantities  of  letters 
^■^priited  matter  are  daily  forwarded  by  its  agencies  with  all  the  \c\ac\ty 
***      *1e  by  the  iron  horse  and  steamboat  paddle.     A  regular  mail  con- 
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▼oyance,  by  coach  and  horseback,  is  made  once  a  month  from  the  1 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  those  of  the  Missouri,  about  2,000  miles,  thi 
districts  till  recently  settled  only  by  half-breed  Indians  and  imbecile 
cans.  From  the  latter  point  the  })0st-riders  again  periodically  take  « 
line  of  march  another  2,000  miles  over  boundless  uncultivate<l  prairie 
gigantic  mountain  ranges,  rarely  trodden  except  by  the  foot  of  th< 
man,  to  our  remote  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  fructifying  the  soil  in 
passage  with  the  seeds  of  intellec.tual,  social,  and  moral  culture,  as  « 
potently  aiding  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  savage  barbarity.  The  railroai 
steamboat  lines  conveying  the  department's  mails,  if  formed  into  a  i 
route,  would  girdle  the  globe ;  and  its  ocean  routes,  if  united  in  like 
ner,  would  nearly  encompass  it  again.  The  tide  of  enlightened  po 
sentiment  wafted  to  the  Old  World  by  the  latter  promises  a  mighti 
iluence  in  emancipating  its  masses  from  the  thraldom  of  despotic  ci^ 
stitutions  than  revolutionary  bayonets  or  imperial  armies  ever  efiectei 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  actually  credited  for  the 
portatioB  of  the  mails,  by  States  and  Territories,  and  the  amount  of 
ages  collected  in  the  same : — 

SUtmand  Letter  Newnpaper  Stnmps  Total  postage 

Territories.  postage.  postage.  sold.  collected.       TranqM 

Maine $68.300  73  $16,483  29  |4 1,460  92  $126,194  94  tb%'i 

N.  Hdmpshire  48,276  13  10.740  77  27,686  63  81,703  63  81.S 

Venuont 41,04108  12,000  84  26,697  44  78,638  86  6S,4 

Massachusetts  230,626  28  31,013  60  192,427  04  463.966  80  180,1 

Rhode  Idlaod.  22.837  19  8,164  98  21.816  62  47,377  79  12,1 

G«>Dnecticut...  70,646  94  16,166  67  60.661  99  146.364  60  64.1 

New  York...  686..'>09  29  111,762  43  377,264  36  1,176.616  06  455,C 

Delaware....  9.660  88  1,989  22  4,661  11  16,310  71  9,4 

New  Jersey...  68,461  42  8,689  16  21,973  69  89.074  17  74,1 

Pennsylvania.  278,872  91  61,001  69  163,988  70  488,808  80  288,( 

Maryland 88.189  06  16.448  91  63,926  16  162,168  11  19M 

D.ofColumbia  18.696  01  8,191  64  16,046  24  87.832  89      

Viri^inia 90,894  86  28,112  26  64,466  07  183,472  19  818,< 

N.  Carolina...  28,888  48  12,107  46  19,806  68  60.76161  175.( 

8.  Carolioa...  41,302  78  10,144  08  31,688  94  82,986  76  127.1 

Goorgia. 76,316  01  19,079  7b  47,404  88  142,800  14  216,1 

Florida 8,721  69  2,447  81  6,709  83  16,788  83  88,1 

Alabama 68,804  18  16,491  93  26.796  74  96,091  86  178^ 

Missi^Mippi  ...  42,228  09  13,656  44  17.224  68  73.108  21  \\b,\ 

Texas 29,916  78  8,078  03  9.169  70  47,164  46  189.1 

Kentucky.....  61,080  71  16,977  08  86,484  81  112,642  60  189.( 

Michigan 63,048  84  14.470  76  29,288  09  96,767  19  188.1 

Wipconsio....  44,493  41  18,132  09  16.946  S3  73.670  83  46.< 

Loui:»iana  ....  80,822  62  18,440  96  88.906  70  128.170  18  90,4 

Tennessee...  46,272  79  18,943  83  26,484  48  86.70110  92,i 

Missouri; 68,486  03  12.766  01  27,681  78  98,781  82  140,4 

Illinois 99.426  86  28.069  78  47,861  20  176.846  83  181.< 

Ohia 202.817  11  49,295  44  124,147  17  876,769  72  868.1 

Indiana 77.620  26  24,399  02  85.420  16  137,839  43  109,1 

Arkansas....  16.188  71  4.696  27  4,321  91  26.106  89  90.f 

Iowa 23,776  21  7.284  61  9.969  40  40.980  22  86,1 

California....  98,961  04  13.111  56  16.089  40  128.162  90  174.:i 

Oregon 6,276  81  1,680  85  1,940  69  9,797  85  47,< 

Minnesota...  1,680  11  660  84  1,338  91  8,629  86  2.1 

New  Mexico  .  861   17  85  12  80  93  617  22  19,1 

Utah 716  16  41  61  199  00  965  66  %^ 

Nebraska....  469  64  60  64         520  18 

WaabingtOD..  149  66  12  49  74  74  286  89 

2,848,762  06    611,420  06    1,629,292  46   6,084,464  67    4»l9iyi 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  miles  the  mails  were  trans- 
ported in  the  several  States,  together  with  the  cost  in  each  year  from 
1  848  to  1853,  inclusive  : — 

1851, 1852,  AND  185S. 

18§0, 

TransporUi- 

tlou,  mliet.  Cost. 

117,000  ?  12,264 

187.200  17,1S» 

188,604  28,875 

1,148.626  98,319 

86,112  8,61S 

592,678  46,014 

1,413,042  123,920 

278,723  87,622 

472,446  48.060 

896,656  99.619 

188.560  19,780 

211,893  51,107 

179,816  46,700 

179.816  41,862 

470.162  80.876 

7,176  620 

805,864  83,698 

64.896  4.029 


SAKLSOAD  SBEVIOI  AND  006T  FOR  TBI  YKAB8  1848.  1849.  1850. 

- 

1848. 

1819. 

Trtnsporta- 

TraniiporU* 

States. 

tiom  miles. 

Cost. 

tioD,  milfs. 

Cost. 

Jtfaine 

70,824 

16,788 

91,416 

$6,823 

.M.  Hampshire 

144.768 

10,604 

144,768 

10,504 

'V^crmoot . .  • . 

••.«.. 

Sdiisrachu^etts 

906.284 

70,706 

942.486 

72,654 

Xibode  Inland 

80,264 

4,850 

80.264 

4,850 

C^oonertirut.. 

280,444 

22,192 

230,444 

22,192 

^^<w  York. . . 

786,076 

62.958 

808,812 

66.872 

^^«w  Jersey..  • 

208,728 

87.561 

264,992 

37,422 

-^euDfiy  1  Tania.. 

866.720 

43,357 

894,342 

39,0:16 

^^Maryland.... 

891.768 

96,746 

896,656 

94,612 

Ohio 

96.928 

9.116 

183,460 

19,780 

"'^rirjfinia 

118,248 

25.043 

211.393 

61,107 

^^9.  Carolioa... 

179.816 

46,700 

179,816 

46,700 

^^  Carolina.. . 

160,696 

89,812 

179,816 

41.862 

^w^eorgia.. ... 

404.196 

74,037 

429.156 

76.017 

^SBIorida.. 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  •  • 

^Xiicbigan 

149.760 

18.374 

214,968 

23,188 

-kndiaiia 

68.664 

8.729 

64,288 

8,729 

^kllinois 

^^Kentuckj.... 

Tennessee..  •  • 

^JLUbama. . . . 

Vo.612 

18.843 

70,512 

13,843 

^^i!*fiwippi . . . 

28,704 

3.943 

83,488 

4,600 

^Xouitfiana  . . . 

70612 
43,816 


13,848 
6.950 


4^27.400       684.192        4,861,177       635.740        6,624,693     818.227 


i8Si. 

Traatportar 

ttoD,  miksa.  Cost. 

3(aiiie 177.6^8  |16.397 

X  Hampshire  212.160  18,240 

Vermont ....  285 .668  82,262 

KuMichusetto  1.218,312  100,603 

Hhode  Inland.  86.112  8,612 

Ci«)Decticut. .  662,944  46,471 

WYork...  2,177,604  176,176 

^ew  Jersey . .  264,868  86,972 

^eonsyWania..  661,990  67,915 

Maryland 601,224  1 1 8.450 

Ohi<, 616,984  76.799 

Virginia 283,961  62,507 

^.  Canilina.. .  179,816  46,700 

B.  Carolina...  230,828  45.366 

Q«orgta. 470.162  80,876 

H>nda 7,176  620 

Mif^igao. 304,720  84,482 

lodiaiia 99,216  10,650 

niniois 66.620  6.844 

Kentucky  . . .  40.040  1,636 

Teomrseee.. . .  

Alabama 88.616  17.443 

MiaaiMippi ...  48.3 1 6  6.960 

Laiiiaiaiia....  1.248  160 


i8». 

Transports- 

Uun,  miles.  Cost. 

177,528  $15,397 

220,272  16.498 

270,660  81.608 

1,276,912  101,320 

86,112  8.612 

665,865  47,236 

2,837,276  262.830 

807,820  49.122 

866.606  71,166 

697,064  112.700 

671,632  100.674 

866.946  7.S393 

263.016  63,671 

411.528  62,010 

820,071  116,989 


18i}. 


Tranvporta- 

tiuD,  miles. 
228,704 
280,176 
893  638 

1,289.808 

86.112 

580.029 

8,009,958 
861.608 
907,946 
725,504 

1,225.992 
612,490 
299.208 
610,328 
923.634 


ConlL 

$18,867 

18.418 

42,884 

102,205 

8,61S 

48.686 

808.209 

65.867 

108.196 

166,496 

218,208 

85,007 

69,476 

61.812 

184.076 


601,120 
216,904 
106.704 
136,864 

83.616 
155,688 

48,316 
1,248 


83,968 

22,511 

9,164 

8,040 

6,742 

26,180 

6,960 

160 


602,368 
222,768 
240,552 
186,864 
189,360 
160,160 
43,816 
11.232 


76.841 
23,211 
81.849 

8.840 
12.800 
26,487 

6.960 
460 


8,864^09      986,019      11,082,768    1,276,620      12,986,706  1,601,829 
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Art.  IV.— FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.* 

Exchange  means,  generally,  the  giving  and  receiving  of  one  thing  iir 
another.  When  any  article  is  said  to  possess  exchangeable  value,  we  meaa 
that  it  can  be  given  and  received  for  something  else.  The  general  prinoH 
pie  of  exchange  was  well  known  and  practiced  in  the  earliest  times.  It  ii 
synonymous  with  barter — a  system  peculiar  to  the  early  condition  of  eveij 
country  before  the  introduction  of  a  particular  medium  of  exchange. 

That  system  of  giving  and  receiving  one  article  for  another  which  ii 
practiced  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  among  themselves,  may  be 
called  their  domestic  exchange ;  and  every  banker  may  readily  obtain  a 
competent  idea  of  this  system  of  exchange,  by  attending  to  the  daily  op- 
erations  carried  on  at  his  own  counter.  As  the  world  grew  older  and  ao- 
ciety  advanced  in  knowledge,  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  became 
desirous  of  exchanging  their  products  or  manufactures  for  those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  another  country,  the  system  of  dealing  between  these  different 
countries  acquired  the  name  of  f<)reigii  exchanges.  Thus  wo  had  first  the 
domestic  exchanges,  by  which  one  thing  was  exchanged  for  another  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and  then  the  foreign  exchangee 
by  which  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  one  country  were  cxchaDgod 
for  those  of  another  or  of  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  these  two  systems  we  have  for  many  years  had  in  active 
operation  a  third,  and  that  is  the  exchanging  of  the  productions  and  man- 
ufactures of  one  country  for  those  of  other  countries  dependent  upon  it 
such  dealings  for  instance  as  are  in  operation  between  the  mother  countij 
Great  liritain,  and  her  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Foreign  exchange  is  the  system  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  am 
country  exchange  their  productions  and  manufactures  with  the  inhabitant! 
of  other  countries.  This  has  been  often  and  clearly  explained  by  difieren] 
writers  upon  commercial,  banking,  and  financial  subjects,  and  those  whi 
wish  to  acquire  a  more  extensive  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  ▼» 
rious  bearings  than  can  be  given  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  may  consult  will 
advantage  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  McCulloch,  Gilbart,  Tait,  Water 
ston,  and  others,  and  the  article  *^  Exchange  '*  in  the  Encyclopedia  Briimm 
nica. 

You  will  readily  understand  that  if  the  commodities  supplied  by 


*  We  are  indebted  to  the  author,  G.  M.  Bell  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  London  Chartered  Bttik  «1 
Auatralia,  and  the  uuibor  of  several  valuable  treatises  on  banking  and  kindred  topics,  for  tb«  fbOov^ 
Ing  paper  on  Foreign  Exchanges.  1 1  is  part  of  an  essay  on  ^  Foreign  and  Colonial  ExchaogM^* 
which  wail  read  before,  and  discussed  by  the  Banking  InsUtnte  in  London,  Mr.  UcGaKooK,  lataoH 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and  now  member  of  Parliament,  in  the  chair.  Abmn^ 
the  distinguished  flnancieis  and  bankers  who  took  pari  in  the  discussion  were  Jambs  W.  Giuuibi^ 
F.  R.  9.,  an  able  writer  on  Practical  Banking,  ajid  the  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  W«i 
minster  Bank,  Samubl  Rogers,  the  banker  and  pi>ct,  Mr.  Atwood,  of  the  Brltiah  North  AmerlMi 
Bank,  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  McGRKooa,  all  of  whom  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  abUltj  Al 
played  by  ihe  writer  of  this  article.  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  kindly  revised  and  mada  some  rerbal  iV> 
rections  in  his  essay  for  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Ma/razine,  will  excuse  as  for  omitting  th*  pal 
relating  to  Colonial  Exchanges.  The  only  apoloj^y  we  have  to  otTer  is,  that  it  dues  not  prurow  Ihi 
■ame  general  interest  to  the  American,  that  it  ueceHsariiy  must  to  the  British  merchant  and  beaktfi 
We  need  make  no  apology  to  our  readers,  as  we  are  quite  sure  they  will  And  Mr.  Bill's  deSoHMl 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  Foreign  Exchanges  at  once  dear  ud  comprehenaive.— £^  < 
JUagazint, 
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country  to  another  be  equal  in  value,  the  exchange  between  those  two  coun» 
triesniustthen  beat  par  or  equal ;  the  transactions  are  balanced  and  adjus- 
ted, and  nothing  remains  due  from  either  side.     This  is  in  fact  what  is  un- 
derstood  by  the  par  of  exchange,  or  by  the  exchanges  being  at  par.     Or, 
in  reference  to  money,  when  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  England,  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  English  mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
ttl  er,  you  obtain  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  Franco,  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  standard  of  the  French  mint,  an  equal  number  of 
ounces  of  pure  silver,  the  exchange  is  said  to  bo  at  par,  or  equal  between 
France  and  England.     In  other  words,  when  the  exchanges  between  any 
two  countries  are  said  to  bo  at  par,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  debts  due  by  the 
one  country  are  compensated  by  those  due  to  it  from  the  other.  But,  I  may 
remark,  that  this  is  a  condition  of  afl'airs  very  rarely  witnessed ;  and  you 
can  easily  comprehend  that  in  the  extensive  mercantile  transactions  con- 
stantly carrying  on  between  one  commercial  country  and  another,  the 
chances  are  very  faint  of  the  exchanges  being  at  any  time  entirely  at  par. 
On  the  contrary  you  can  readily  suppose  that  they  must  frequently  diverge 
more  or  less  from  this  point  of  equality.     The  cause  of  this  divergence  lies 
in  the  respective  operations  of  these  countries.     If  the  one  country  exports 
a  larger  amount  of  goods  to  the  other  country  than   it  imports  from  that 
country,  then  the  ex(ihange  is  in  favor  of  the  exporting  countr}' — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  a  creditor  to  the  amount  of  the  surplus  of  its  exports  over  its  im- 
I>orts.    It  has  this  diflerence  to  receive,  and  having  a  sum  to  receive,  the 
exchange  is  to  that  amount  in  its  favor.      Now  where  there  are  a  great 
variety  and  amount  of  transactions  constantly  taking  place  between  any 
two  countries,  though  -it  rarely  indeed  happens  that  the  exchanges  are  at 
par,  yet  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  an  adjustment  of  balances,  and  in 
this  way  the  exchanges  come  in  ordinary  times  to  acquire  something  like 
a  fixed  rate  between  one  country  and  another,  equivalent  in  most  cases  \o 
the  expense  of  transmitting  gold.      Experience  also  shows  that  with  every 
increase  in  the  facility  of  intercourse  and  exchange,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
inequality  and  steadiness  of  value,  which  becomes  more  and  more  uniform 
year  after  year,  and  is  very  much  more  so  now  than  was  the  case  fihy  or 
*  hundred  years  ago. 

Now  the  most  important  instruments  we  possess  for  carrying  on  trade 
between  foreign  countries,  are  bills  of  exchange.  They  are  called  bills  of 
exchange  because  they  have  their  origin  in  Commerce,  and  are  intended 
^  represent  the  value  of  commodities  passing  or  which  have  passed  between 
^ne  country  and  another.  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
*ew8  or  the  Lombards  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  their  property  from 
^nntries  from  which  they  were  expelled.  They  were  not  used  in  England 
^ntil  1307,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  II.  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Richard 
^^'\  they  were  the  only  method  allowed  by  law  for  sending  money  out  of 
t"C kingdom.  The  manner  in  which  bills  of  exchange  were  first  indenti- 
ng with  Commerce,  has  been  supposed  to  be  this : — The  drawer  and  ac- 
J^ptor  were  persons  respectively  residing  in  difierent  countries,  and  the 
"jlj  was  an  order  in  writing,  delivered  to  a  third  person,  who  was  about  to 
Visit  the  country  where  the  debtor  resided.  It  might  happen  that  this  pcr- 
*^n  Was  not  going  to  return.  In  that  case  he  might  advance  the  amount 
J' the  order  to  the  creditor,  and  receive  the  money  from  the  debtor  when 
ne  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  In  the  event  of  his  only  going  part 
^^the  way,  he  might  meet  with  another  party  who  was  going  the  rest  of 
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the  distance,  who  would  advance  him  the  money  for  the  order  receir* 
from  the  creditor,  which  would  then  be  transferred.  In  this  way  it  wou 
be  found  that  an  order  of  this  kind  might  be  transferred  to  a  fourth  or  fift 
or  indeed  to  any  number  of  persons.  To  effect  these  operations  each  par 
receiving  tlie  order  or  bill  must  be  considered  to  have  confidence  in  tl 
drawer,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  indorsere,  and  also  to  receive  soi 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  If  the  order  was  payable  at  a  certain  qui 
ber  of  months  after  date,  his  compensation  would  be  increased  by  receivii 
interest  for  the  time  the  bill  had  to  run.  The  progress  of  Commerce  u 
civilization  have  led  to  improvements  in  the  form  of  bills  of  exchange  ai 
the  manner  of  negotiating  them,  or  pitting  them  from  hand  to  hand ;  b 
the  original  principle  remains  the  same  at  the  present  day. 

bills  enter  largely  into  the  system  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  When  the 
is  a  balance  due  from  one  country  to  another,  if  not  adjusted  by  a  rem 
taiice  of  goods  of  some  kind,  or  bills  of  exchange,  it  must  be  adjusted  1 
that  which  is  the  medium  of  traffic  between  individuals  as  well  as  natio 
— that  is  gold !  As  the  precious  metals  are  the  only  satisfactory  inediu 
for  squaring  up  the  difference  between  the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  ; 
account  among  individuals,  so  they  are  the  last  Jind  best  adjustoi*s  of  Im 
ances  among  nations. 

In  modern  Commerce,  it  is  the  practice  of  merchants  when  they  ha 
made  a  shipment  of  goods,  to  draw  a  bill  upon  their  foreign  correspondei 
for  the  amount ;  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  parties  on  the  otlier  side 
act  in  tlie  same  manner ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  if  the  amount  exchang 
between  the  two  countries  is  the  same,  the  demand  for  bills  and  the  su 
ply  of  bills  will  be  equal.  The  exchange,  as  befoie  said,  is  then  at  p 
But  if  the  balance  is  more  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  differen 
may  probably  be  adjusted  by  transmitting  gold.  The  expense  of  freig! 
and  insurance  for  transmitting  gold  is  of  course  considerable ;  and  if  a  nu 
chant  can  obtain  a  bill  to  remit  to  his  creilitor  for  a  little  more  than  ti 
amount  of  his  debt,  and  less  than  the  expense  of  sending  gold,  he  will  sei 
a  bill ;  but  if  sending  a  bill  would  cost  him  more  than  the  risk  and  cxpen 
of  sending  gold,  then  the  gold  will  be  sent.  So  thus  in  point  of  fact,  tl 
expense  of  freight  and  insurance  in  sending  gold  from  one  countiy  i 
another  constitutes  the  true  difference  of  exchange  between  the  two  com 
tries,  iiut  frum  this  point  the  exchanges  will  sometimes  diverge  so  as  I 
be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less.  This  is  occasioned  by  variaticms  in  thed 
mand  and  supply  of  bills  of  exchange.  Thus  in  the  cases  of  London  an 
Paris: — If  you  can  sell  a  bill  in  Paris  for  more  than  the  amount  for  whic 
it  is  drawn,  the  course  of  exchange  is  said  to  be  against  England  and  i 
favor  of  France ;  but,  if  on  the  r-ontrary,  you  are  obliged  to  take  less  & 
your  bill  than  the  amount  for  whic^h  it  is  drawn,  then  the  exchange  is  sai 
to  be  against  France  and  in  favor  of  England.  The  price  of  bills  is  fegi 
lated  like  that  of  most  other  articles — by  demand  and  suj)ply ;  and  thea 
again,  are  regulated  by  the  state  of  trade  between  one  country  and  anothei 
the  exchange  being  said  to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  any  particuli 
place,  according  as  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  the  currency  of  thi 
place  is  required  to  discharge  any  given  amount  of  foreign  payments. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  sale  of  bills.  This  leads  me  to  observe  that  tfa 
selling  and  negotiating  foreign  bills  of  exchange  is  a  branch  of  businea 
which,  in  England  at  least,  is  inde[>endent  of  banking.  English  bankei 
do  not  engage  in  this  sort  of  traffic.     It  is  carried  on  by  a  distinct  class  < 
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men  called  "  exchange  brokers."  If  the  customer  of  a  country  banker  pays 
inaforeijjn  bill,  or  a  parcel  of  foreign  bills,  to  his  account,  they  are  not 
immediately  passed  to  his  credit,  but  are  handed  to  the  exchange  broker, 
who  disposes  of  them  to  the  best  advantage  and  pays  over  the  proceeds  to 
the  banker,  which  are  then  passed  to  the  account  of  the  customer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  buvinor  and  sollinii:  of  foreiijn  bills  is  conduo- 
ted,  is  thus  described  by  Waterston,  in  his  Cydopedia  of  Commerce : — 

*'In  this  country  the  buvinof  and  sellinrj  of  bills  on  foreign  countries  is 
conducted  by  brokers,  all  such  transactions  centering  in  the  metropolis. 
In  London  tne  days  for  the  negotiation  of  foreign  bills  are  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays — the  foreign  post  dags.  The  brokers  go  round  to  the  principal 
merchants  and  discover  whether  they  arc  buyers  or  sellers ;  and  a  few  of 
the  more  influential,  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  market,  suggest  a 
price  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  are  settled,  witli  such 
denations  jis  particular  bills  may  be  subject  to  from  their  high  or  low 
credit;  For  the  bills  they  buy  on  one  i>ost  day,  houses  of  established 
credit  pay  on  the  following  post  day  when  they  receive  the  second  and 
third  hills  of  the  set ;  foreign  bills  being  usually  drawn  in  sets  of  three. 
On  the  evenings  of  Tuesdays  and  Fri<lays  the  market  rates  for  bills  on  all 
the  principal  foreign  cities,  with  the  current  prices  of  bullion,  arc  published 
in  Wetenhairs  Course  of  the  Exchanged 

The  late  Mr.  Rothschild  stated,  before  the  parliamentary  committee  of 
18.32—"!  purchase  regularly,  week  by  week,  from  80,000/.  to  100,000/. 
vorth  of  bills,  which  are  drawn  for  goo<ls  shij)ped  from  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, Newcastle,  and  other  places ;  and  I  send  them  to  the  Continent  to  ray 
houses.  My  liouses  purchase  against  them  bills  upon  Great  Britain,  which 
are  drawn  for  wine,  wool,  an<l  other  commodities.  But  if  there  be  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  bills  abroad  on  Great  ]^>ritain,  we  are  obliged  to  get 
gold  from  Paris,  Hamburgh,  and  elsewhere." 

It  being  the  fact  that  English  bankers,  as  such,  are  not  in  the  practice  of 
l>aying  and  selling  foreign  bills  or  dealing  in  the  exchanges,  although  for- 
eign and  continental  bankers  make  this  more  or  less  a  part  of  their  pro- 
feon,  it  has  long  been  a  moot  point  whether,  in  the  conducting  of  their 
ordinary  business  bankers  ought  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of 
tjie  exchanges.  The  subject  has  been  argued  over  and  over  again,  and  va- 
rious opinions  were  advanced  before  diflerent  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  question  applies  chiefly  to  country  bankers  who  issue  their 
own  notes ;  and,  generally,  to  all  bankers  who  are  supposed  to  have  a 
proper  regard  for  the  safe  management  of  their  business. 

The  condition  of  the  foreign  exchrmges  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of 
trade ;  and  the  bank  that  wouKl  undertake  to  regulate  the  foreign  exchanges, 
Undertakes  of  necessity  to  regulate  also  the  operations  of  trade,  both  at 
liome  and  abroad.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  England  con- 
ttdered  it  to  be  an  important  part  of  its  duty  to  regulate  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  country  banks  of  issue  to 
conform  in  every  respect  to  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England.      Certiiin 
writers  on  the  currency  considered  that,  by  attending  to  the  exchanges  and 
lessening  the  supply  of  currency  when  they  began  to  fall,  and  increasing  it 
^^en  they  began  to  rise,  the  value  of  j)aper  mon<>y  might  be  kept  very 
P^yly  on  a  level  with  the  value  of  the  metallic  money  that  would  circulate 
^^  its  stead,  were  it  withdrawn ;  and  that  this  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 

«very  prudent  banker  obliged  to  pay  his  notes  on  demand.     The  country 
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bankers,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiated  the  idea  of  being  under  any  obli- 
gation to  regulate  their  issues  by  the  foreign  exchanges,  or  that  the  foreisn 
exchange  were  in  any  degree  influenced  by  the  issues  of  country  banu 
Their  issues  of  notes,  they  alleged,  were  regulated,  and  could  alone  lie  reg- 
ulated by  the  demands  of  trade.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any  opin- 
ion of  my  own  on  the  present  occasion  on  tliis  subject,  having  aheady  doM 
so  in  some  of  my  published  writings ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  have  been 
the  duty,  as  was  insisted  on^  of  the  country  bankers  to  regulate  their  issues 
by  the  foreign  exchanges,  it  may  now  be  w  orthy  of  consideration  whether 
the  act  of  1844,  passed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  fixing  the  amount  of  notes  to 
be  issued  by  each  bank  of  issue,  did  not  thenceforward  completely  relievs 
them  from  any  implied  obligation  to  regulate  their  issues  by  the  foreign 
exchanges,  and  whether,  indeed,  the  Bank  of  England  is  not  also  entireij 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  regulate  her  issues  by  the  in- 
flux and  efflux  of  bullion.  Whether  or  not  that  act  has  had  any  beneficial 
effect  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  bankers,  moderating  the  fiuctuations  od 
the  foreign  exchanges,  and  improving  the  commercial  condition  of  thi 
country,  are  questions  ifairly  open  to  discussion. 

Now,  although  the  English  bankers  do  not  deal  in  the  foreigu  oxchanget 
they  are  supposed,  as  men  of  business,  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  nature 
of  these  operations,  and  to  know  also  something  of  the  pnnciples  whidi 
regulate  the  rates  of  exchange  upon  difi'orent  countries.  The  moneys  d 
difierent  countries  vary  in  denomination  and  amount;  and  in  comparing 
the  money  of  one  place  with  that  of  another,  it  is  usual  to  reckon  one  M 
fixed  and  tlie  other  as  vanable.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  no  per 
feet  par  of  exchange  can  possibly  exist,  as  between  two  countries  which 
have  not  the  same  standard  metal  for  their  respective  currencies.  The 
oountiT  whose  money  is  calculated  at  a  fixed  price  is  said  to  receive  the 
variable  price,  while  the  other  country  is  said  to  give  the  variable  prioep 
The  higher  the  exchange,  therefore,  between  any  two  places,  the  moie 
-will  it  be  in  favor  of  the  one  that  receives  the  vanable  price.  Tlius,  m  the 
case  of  London  and  Paris,  London  receives  from  Paiis  a  variable  aiLOuat 
of  francs' ^nd  centimes  for  1/.  sterling;  and  if  you  take  the  par  at  25  franca 
34  centimes  for  1/.,  the  exchange  will  be  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  London 
^vhen  it  rises  to  26  francs  62  centimes,  and  about  as  much  against  London 
when  it  falls  to  24  francs  7  centimes.  According  to  the  evidence  given  \j 
Mr.  Rothschild,  when  we  say  that  a  par  of  exchange  exists  betw  cen  thia 
country  and  France,  we  mean  that  we  can  then  obtain  25  francs  and  20 
centimes  in  Paris  for  a  sovereign.  When  for  the  sovereign  wo  can  get 
only  25  francs  and  15  or  lu  centimes,  we  then  consider  the  exchanges  ae 
so  much  below  jwr.  The  sterling  value  of  the  sovereign  is  thus  tar  re- 
duced ;  and  it  is  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  sending  gold  abroad 
upon  which  w^e  receive  no  premium.  In  this  state  of  things  the  exchangee 
are  unfavorable  to  us.  If  we  calculate  the  value  of  the  currency  here 
against  that  of  the  currency  of  France,  we  may,  at  any  time,  ascertain  the 
par  pretty  correctly,  by  adding  to  that  value  the  premium  then  payaUe 
for  gold.  The  exchanges  are  against  th^  country  which  pays  the  higher 
premium,  and  the  amount  of  the  excess  is  the  measure  of  its  lo^s. 

The  custom  of  merchants  has  established  the  principle  of  drawing  foreign 
bills  at  a  '^  usancte  "  after  date.  A  usance  from  Amsterdam,  Rottordam» 
Hamburg,  or  any  place  in  Germany,  is  one  month;  from  France,  thirtj 
days;  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  two  months;  from  Sweden,  seventy-fife 
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Ifljs ;  from  Italy  three  months.  Foreign  bills  are  usually  drawn  in  sets 
»f  three  bills,  for  the  same  amount,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  first  re- 
flitted  being  lost  or  stolen,  the  second  or  third  may  be  made  available, 
^hcn  one  of  the  bills  has  been  accepted,  the  others  of  course  are  of  no 
iervi<!e. 

Nest  to  bills  of  exchange,  the  precious  metals,  and  especially  gold,  form 
an  important  element  in  the  fluctuations  and  regulations  of  the  forei^ 
exchanges.     They  are  the   medium  by  which  all  the  differences  in  the 
exchanges  are  ultimately  arranged.     When  the   exchanges  are   against 
TSngland,  the  result  is  an  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  adjust  the 
Ijalance.     The  first  intimation  which  the  country  bankers,  and,  indeed,  the 
commercial  classes  generally,  receive  of  an  unfavorable  state  of  the  ex- 
changes, is  by  observing  a  large  or  continued  diminution  of  the  bullion  in 
the  returns  of  the  bank  of  England.    It  was  customary  on  former  occasions 
to  consiiler  the  Bank  of  England  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  great 
flactaations  in  the  foreign  exchanges — first,  by  issuing  notes  to  excess,  and 
afterwards  by  suddenly  restricting  their  issues.    By  issuing  notes  to  excess, 
the  Bank  of  England  is  said  to  stimulate  prices,  and  create  great  specula- 
lion  in  trade,  thereby  rendering  the  exchanges  unfjivorable,  and  causing  a 
demand  for  gold  for  exportation.     When  this  takes  place  the  Bank,  by 
again  restricting  its  issues,  depresses  prices,  and  produces  often  great  com- 
niercial  distress,  in  its  endeavor  to  turn  the  exchanges  and  get  back  the 
l^old.    There  are  writers  who  maintain  that  a  depression  of  the  exchanges 
for  any  considerable  period,  accompanied  by  an  exportation  of  gold,  is  in- 
fallible evidence,  independent  of  all  other  considerations,  that  the  currency 
ia  relatively  redundant.     According  to  M'Culloch,  "  If  the  exchange  be 
Jienerally  on  the  advantage,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  currency  of  the  country 
w  becoming  deficient,  and  that  it  may  be  slowly  and  cautiously  enlarged ; 
and  conversely,  when  it  is  falling."     This  is  the  principle  of  regulating  the 
corrency  by  the  foreign  exchanges ;  and  whether  or  not  this  is  a  sound 
principle  is  a  matter  of  opinion.     But  under  any  circumstances,  an  un- 
&vorabIe  state  of  the  exchanges  will  occasion  an  exportation  of  gold ;  and 
*  continuous  drain  of  gold  will  be  an  indication  that  the  exchanges  are 
ftnfarorable. 

Now,  this  exportation  and  importation  of  gold,  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
clian;]^  is  not  carried  on  by  the  bankers,  but  by  merchants,  and  parties 
^ho  deal  in  exchanjjes — such  houses,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Messrs.  Roths- 
child.  These  gentlemen  deal  in  exchanges ;  they  may  be  said  to  be  the 
peat  regulators  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  You  have  seen  that  in  the  case 
^^  foreign  bills,  the  exchange  brokers  are  in  the  habit  of  going  round  to 
^e different  merchants  and  buying  them  up  at  a  regulated  price;  and  you 
«ave  heard  to  what  a  large  extent  these  operations  are  conducted  by  the 
louse  of  Flothschild.  So  in  the  case  of  the  exportation  and  importation  of 
P>ld,  this  is  managed  by  such  houses  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  constant 
observation  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchanges  at  home  and  abroad. 
^M  is  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  its  supply  in  any  one  place  is  regu- 
lated by  the  demand.  Since  1819,  the  trade  in  gold  and  silver  in  Eng- 
land has  been  perfectly  free.  Any  one  has  full  liberty  to  engine  with 
weigners  in  this  traffic  ;  and  such  is  the  facility  with  which  bullion  may 
"ft  conveyed  from  one  country  to  another,  that  its  value  in  Hamburgh  or 
AmsUsrdam  will  hardly  vary  one-eiglith  per  cent  from  its  value  in  London, 
Without  causing  its  immediate  transmission  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
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In  the  ordinary  course  of  thincfs  there  is  a  regular  payment  of  gold  to 
England  from  the  ^hole  world,  atibrding  undoubted  evidence  that  the  bills 
drawn  in  foreign  countries  are  not  equal  to  those  drawn  there.  England 
seems  to  be  the  loadstone  whicJi  attracts  gold  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

I  may  farther  observe  on  this  jiart  of  my  subject,  tliat  under  the  general 
head  of  foreign  excliange,  are  comprised  nominal  exchange,  real  exchange, 
and  computed  exchange.     The  first  has  reference  to  the  comparative  value 
of  the  currencies  of  difl'erent  countries,  which  depend  upon  the  relative 
value  of  bullion  in  those  countries,  and  on  the  quantity  for  which  their 
coin  or  paper  money  will  exchange.     If  the  bullion,  coin,  or  paper  money 
of  two  countries  are  so  adjusted,  that  a  given  quantity  of  the  one  will  ex- 
change for  a  proportionate  equal  amount  of  tlie  other,  the  nominal  ex- 
change between  those  countries  will  be  at  par  or  equal.     In  whatever  re- 
spects the  currency  of  either  country  fails  to  measure  an  equal  value  of  th«=^ 
currency  of  the  other,  the  nominal  exchange  will  accordingly  be  so  ranct^ 
above  or  below  par;  so  much  in  favor  of  or  against  the  one  or  the  other* ^ 
jR^aZ"  exchange  is  that  which  relates  to  the  interchange  of  commoditie.^ 
without  reference  to  the  precious  metals.     When  two  nations  trading  tc^— 
gether  purchase  the  one  from  the  other,  counnodities  of  exactly  the  .san-^  ^ 
value,  their  claims  upon  each  other  are  of  course  equal,  and  the  real  e  >^- 
change  is  said  to  be  at  par.     If,  however,. the  amount  purchased  by  t\^^ 
one  nation  is  greater  than  that  j)urchased  by  the  other,  the  real  exchan  «^ 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  one  and  against  the  other  to  the  extent  of  the  difiV>r- 
ence  between  their  mutual  purchases.     The  balance  is  then  settled  by-     3 
remittance  of  bills,  or  an  aderjuate  amount  of  commodities  or  of  bulli  on 
whichever  of  these  means  the  debtor  finds  most  advantageous  or  econc^iui- 
cal,  in  order  to  discharge  his  liabilities.     It  may  happen  that  the  nomiijaj 
exchange  may  bo  against  a  country,  while  the  real  exchange  is  in  its  fa^or. 
This  is  adjusted  in  the  computed  exchange,  which  makes  allowance  for  iLe 
one  and  takes  credit  for  the  other,  and  tlius  shows  i\\Q  actual  state  or  p<)5i- 
tion  of  the  exchange  between  any  two  or  more  countries,  and  is,  in   fncU 
the  ultimate  condition  into  which  all  diftorences  must  be  resolved,     li 
is  the  object  of  the  mercantile  system  to  create  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments,  or  in  other  words,  a  favorable  real  exchange,  by  giving  every 
facility  to  our  exports  and  restricting  our  imports.      J5ut,  according  io 
M'Culloch,  so  far  from  an  exc(;ss  of  exports  over  imports  being  any  crite- 
rion of  an  advantageous  Commerce,  it  is  (juite  the  rcvei*se;  and  the  truth       f  i 
is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  hww  said  to  the  contrary,  that  unless  the 
value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade  could  not 
l>e  carried  on. 

The  foreign  exchanges  have  always  a  tendency  to  correct  themselveis 
and  their  fluctuations  can  never  for  any  lengthened  period  exceed  the  ex- 
pense of  transmitting  bullion  from  one  countiy  to  another.  The  traiusac- 
tions  of  the  exchange  brokers  fjuilitate  this  tendency  of  the  exchanges  to 
correct  themselves.  Thev  bnv  bills  where  tlu^v  are  cheai)est,  and  sell  tLem 
where  they  are  dearest.  Similar  operations  are  carried  on  by  merchants 
and  dealers  in  bullion.  So  that  while  there  are  always  circumstance* 
which  produce  more  or  less  an  oscillation  of  the  exchanges,  there  are  at 
the  same  time  operations  going  on  to  adjust  and  equalize  them. 
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TRADE    OF   SMYRNA    IN    1853. 

de  followinir  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  trade  of  Sinyma  in 
mounted  to  piasters  of  the  (5 rand  Sequin,  335,858,000  ;  that  is  to 
J  imports  to  131,108,890  piasters,  and  the  exports  to  204,689,770 
leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  tho  Province  of  Smyrna. 


IMPORTS. 


f  h  Switzerlaod. 
ports 


America 


Pla<(ter8. 
8S.202.160 

27,201.150 
25.200,300 
16.751.800 
10.865.060 
6,083.400 
4,122,600 


Tu8cany 
Belifium 
Malta  . . 


Sardinia 

Greece 

Various  other  countries 


Pluteni. 
1,484.800 
987.880 
926,100 
408,600 
848.640 
818,660 


otal 131,168,890 


EXPORTS. 


America. 


ports. 


Piafterj*. 

105,652,410 

2«,88>.640 

24.178.<J80 

15.284,710 

9,216,530 

6,281M90 

6,270,350 


Holland 

Variou!*  other  countries 

Tu!«cany 

Belgium 

(Greece 

Sardinia 


Piasters. 

4,626,660 

1.788,580 

1,292,260 

704,040 

872,600 

286,420 


kl 204,689,770 


NAVIGATION. 


followinfif  tables  will  show,  also,  the   navigation  of  the  port  of 


i  during  1853  : — 


America 


tlaods. 


SAILING   VESSELS  ENTERED. 


America  . . . 


No. 

646 

166 

176 

47 

33 

26 

22 

18 

10 


TuiiDiige. 

49,076 

27,465 

17,463 

10.066 

6.833 

8,718 

2.802 

2,512 

1,169 


Danish 

Swedish 

Sardinian 

Hanse  Towns 

Sicilian 

Prn«.sian 

Meckleiiburgh 

Belgian 


No. 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
1 


Tonnaire. 
909 
907 
761 
697 
480 
487 
288 
167 


a 1,078       129,690 


SAILING    VESSELS   DEPARTED. 


No. 

638 

178 
158 
46 
88 
20 
22 
18 
10 


Tonnasre. 

43.563 

28,444 

14.866 

9,784 

6,869 

8.718 

2.556 

2,540 

1,199 


Danish 

Sardinian. .. ., 

Swcdi>h 

Han«e  Towns 

Sicilian 

Pruspian 

Merklenburgh 
Belgian 


No. 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 
1 
1 


Tonnage. 
909 
881 
907 
677 
490 
497 
288 
167 


a 1,048     122,246 
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Xoif* 


•TIAIIIKS   ABUITID. 


No. 

Aottria  ••... 2o6 

Fhiuch Ill 


Tonnagp.  {  No. 

8*2.480     Knglish ftO 

48,94C  I  OitutUBn SI 


V0.68S 
A.9M 


ToUl Ml       167,997 


bueambrs  depabted. 


No. 

Amtriui .207 

Fnmch Ill 


T»nniiire.  No. 

8M/J53    En^^lish 61 

48,V4C    Ottuman 21 


TnnnaffK 
81.9tAO 


ToUl 890       169^89 

In  the  preceding  list  «ire  included  all  the  vessels  sailing  under  Samian 
and  Wallachian  colors.  The  smaller  vessels,  being  in  the  coast  trade,  are 
not  included.  These  latter  form  no  insignificant  }>ortion  of  the  trade  of 
Smyrna,  and  in  1853  amounted  to  1,836  boats,  zerniks,  goelottes,  h^ 
varying  from  5  to  20  tons  each,  giving  a  total  of  22,874  tons,  under 
Ottoman,  Samian,  Wallachian,  and  (2 reek  colors. 

The  Spanish  dollar  values  in  Smyrna  about  twenty-four  piasters  of  the 
Saltan. 

CoirtTAimNOPLX,  April  21,  1854. 
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DEMURRAGE — LAY  DATS  IN   LIVERPOOL — CHARTER  PARTT,  ETC.,  ETC. 

In  Admindty,  United  States  District  Court,  New  York,  1854.  Before  Jadg» 
Ikoersoll.     Jonathan  Pierson,  et  al.,  ri.  David  Ogden. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1851,  the  respondent  chartered  the  ship  Hemisphorft 
then  in  this  port,  of  the  libehints,  her  owners,  for  a  voyage  from  Liverpof>l  to 
the  port  of  New  York.  By  the  charter  party  it  was  ngrei>d  that  the  8hip  shonld 
receive  on  board  at  Livcr|>ool  a  full  cargo  of  g^eneral  nien^h.'indi.se,  and  not  ex* 
ceedingr  513  passengers;  and  that  the  ship  nhould  not  be  obliged  to  take  on 
board  un  aoiount  (»f  iron  exceeding  her  registered  tonnage.  The  respoodenk 
wan  to  provide  water,  provisions,  and  l>«rths  and  al!  other  expenses  voiint*cted 
with  the  poHKengf^rs,  and  to  pay  hospital  and  commutation  fees  in  New  York^ 
and  quarantine  expenMe««.  If  the  ship  provided  berths,  the  respondent  was  to 
pay  the  usual  price  for  them,  and  he  was  to  buy  the  pasHenger-stores  then  on 
board  at  their  value  in  Liverpool.  The  lay-days  for  loading  at  Liverpool  were 
to  be  as  follows:  "Commencing  from  the  time  the  captain reftorts  hiuiHelf  ready 
to  receive  cargo,  fifteen  running  Iziy-days;  and  for  each  and  every  duy*tf  deten- 
tion, by  default  of  the  renpondent  or  agent,  one  hundred  silver  dollam  per  day 
to  be  paid  by  reHpondent.** 

The  libelants  now  sue  to  recover  the  charter  money  which  was  agreed  upon 
at  £1,500,  the  value  of  the  passengers'  stores  on  board,  and  Kcven  days*  demur- 
rage at  Liverpool.  The  rcKpondent  denies  that  they  are  entitled  to  demurnii^f 
And  objects  to  paying  the  charter  money,  on  the  ground  that  the  fthip  did  not 
bring  a  full  cargo. 

By  the  act  of  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  52,  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  general  rega- 

lation  of  the  customs,"  it  is  provided,  among  other  things,  that  no  goods  >ih«ll  be 

~-^A  nr  wuter-borne  to  be  shipped,  on  board  any  ship  in  any  port  or  place  in 
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the  United  Kin^rdom,  to  be  cnrried  beyond  penR,  before  due  entry  outwards  of 
euch  :4hip,  uiid  due  entry  of  !<iu'h  pfnods,  shiill  be  made  and  coi-ket  granted,  nor 
before  sueh  ;ro()d<  shall  oc  duly  cleared  for  bhipment,  in  manner  therein  direeted, 
iin<fer  pan  of  forfeiture. 

It  is  aUo  provided  lliat  before  any  goods  bo  Uiken  on  board  any  outward- 
bouod  !»hip,  ihe  master  .^hail  deliver  lo  the  collector  or  controller  u  certificate 
fn»m  the  proper  ottioer  of  the  clearance  inwards  of  «ueh  ship  on  her  last  voyajje, 
and  aUo  an  account,  ^i;;^ned  by  the  master  or  his  agent,  of  the  entry  outwards 
of  siieh  «hip  for  the  outw.ird  vnyntre.  (tc 

If,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lade  any  honvy  goods  before  the  whole 
of  the  inw.ird  carjjo  is  discharged,  in  order  to  ?*liffi*n  or  billust  the  ship,  it  is 
liwfnl  for  the  collector  or  controller  to  is>ue  to  the  master  what  is  called  a 
**Kl4fiviiirig  not«V  being  a  permit  to  receive  such  goods  for  itiat  purpose.  After 
the  whole  of  the  inward  cargo  is  discharged,  lh«  collector  issues  to  the  master 
what  H  called  a 'jerk  note,"  beinga  ]»ermit  which  authorizes  him  to  receive  on 
bo.tnl  o'«»ods  for  his  outward  car^io. 

'I'hu  llerai-phere  set  Kiil  from  this  port  soon  after  the  execution  of  the  charter 
jwrry.  She  arrived  at  Liverpool  in  Jane,  and  socm  after  commenced  discharging. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  having  disch:»rgid  u  part  of  her  cjrgo,  her  master  obtained 
from  the  collector  a  "stiffening  note,'*  nnlhorizing  him  to  receive  on  l»oard  rail- 
Toad  iron  only  On  the  iJSili  ol'  June  all  her  cargo  was  discharged,  but  the  "jerk 
note,**  authorizing  him  to  receive  his  outward  cargo,  was  not  obtained  till  the 
30tli.  Some  railroad  Iron  was  inrni-lied  previous  to  this,  and  before  July  15  the 
nhtile  cargti  was  furnished,  consisting  of  railrond  and  other  iron,  crates,  boxes 
of  dry  goods,  &c.,  making  up  a  cnrgo  of  general  merchandise.  The  cuptain,  on 
the  23d  day  of  June,  reported  to  the  agent  of  the  respondents  that  he  was  ready 
to  ri'ceive  carjfo. 

The  libelants  allege  that  the  Iny-d  »ys  commenced  on  the  receipt  of  the  **8t»ff- 
^niiig  role,''  on  the  24ih  of  June,  which  would  give  them  seven  days' demurrage; 
'whil.*  the  respondent  claims  that  they  did  not  commence  until  the  receipt  of  the 
**jerk  note,'*  on  the  3uih,  in  which  ca>e  they  would  be  entitled  to  no  demurnge. 

The  expression  in  the  charier  party  is,  that  the  lay-days  commenced  "  from 
the  time  the  master  reports  himself  ready  to  receive  cargo."  They  do  not  com- 
JDence,  however,  until  he  has  a  right  lo  report  himself  ready,  and  he  has  no  such 
aright  until  the  ship  is  actually  ready ;  and  >he  is*not  ready  as  long  as  hhe  is  pro- 
])ibited  by  law  irom  recei\int{  cargo,  in  consequence  of  the  non-performance  of 
«ertitin  things  to  be  done  on  her  part,  and  there  can  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
charterer  until  she  has  been  so  made  ready. 

The  construction  of  that  part  of  the  charter  party  relating  to  laydays  is,  that 
the  charterer  shall  have  the  right  to  detain  the  ship,  in  order  to  put  on  board  a 
<argo  of  general  merchandise,  fifteen  days  after  she  shall  have  been  placed  nl  his 
^ispos:il,  and  not  detained  on  bu'^iness  of  the  owner  or  prior  charterer,  and  after 
«he  shall  have  been  put  in  such  a  condition  that  he  can  put  on  board  such  a 
«argo.  She  was  not  detained  by  the  charterer  before  June  30th,  but  by  the 
owner  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  her  inward  cnrgo.  Till  that  time  no  gt.ods 
could  have  been  put  on  board  of  her  except  railroad  iron.  The  re*«pondent  was 
Dot  bound  to  put  any  railroad  or  other  iron  on  board  under  the  charter  party. 
He  could  put  on  board  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise  without  putting  on  board 
any  iron.  Till  the  30th  of  June,  tlien,  she  was  not  ready  to  receive  a  cargo  of 
general  merchandise,  and  the  lay-days  do  not  commence  till  that  time. 

This  also  agrees  with  the  custom  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  as  shown  by  the 
weijfht  of  the  evidence  in  the  cause. 

No  delay  was  occasioned  to  the  ship  in  consequence  of  the  passengers. 

The  weight  of  testimony  is,  that  she  was  ftilly  and  properly  loaded,  and  the 
respondent  has  no  ground  for  claiming  that  she  did  not  bring  a  full  cargo. 

Nor  hui  he  any  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the  number  of  passengers.     The 

charter  oarty  did  not  require  that  613  passengers  should  be  brought  at  all  events. 

'  A  portion  of  the  cargo  was  so  placed  between  decks  that  so  many  could  not  have 

been  brought  without  violating  the  act  of  Congress  on  that  subject.    Only  350 
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berths  were  provided  hy  the  ship,  and  none  by  the  charterer;  nnd  only  350  pas- 
sengers were  tend'-rod  l<»  the  ship,  nnd  these  8he  brought.  The  iig^fnt  of  the 
respondent  did  not  claim  that  more  htTths  should  be  furnished,  and  thereby  as- 
sented that  no  more  pa^st'n«:^'rs  should  bt*  brought. 

The  respondtMit  is  also,  by  the  terms  of  the  eharter  party,  liable  for  the  hos- 
pital and  commutation  Tees  in  New  York,  for  quarantine  expenses,  and  for  the 
passenger- stores  t*ll^^i^hed  by  the  libelant. 

Decree,  theriton-,  that  the  libfl.ints  n^eovor  the  charter  money,  Ifss  what  they 
have  been  j);iid.  beside**  the  ho.-pital  uioney,  &c.,  and  the  price  of  the  btores,  and 
reference  to  a  commissioner  to  ascertain  the  amount. 

For  libelant,  Mr.  Donohue  and  Mr.  Parsons;  for  respondent,  Mr.  Owen. 

LIABILITY   Of   MUTUAL    INSURANCE    COMPANIES   TO   TAXATION. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  (New  York)  General  Term,  July,  1834.  Before  Judsres 
Mitchell,  RooM'Vc'lt,  and  Clerke.  Tlie  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
V$,  Joseph  Jenkins. 

The  plaiiiiifl^  insist  that  they  are  not  liable  to  taxation;  and  have  brought 
this  action  a^ainsl  the  tax  collector  tor  wrongfully — as  they  coiUend — levyiiig 
on  their  proprriy.  Corporations,  it  is  admitted,  are  lial)le  to  taxation  on  their 
capital,  but  mutual  in>uranee  cotnpanies,  like  the  plainiifls,  it  is  argued  luve  no 
capital.  Thi^  po-Niiiou  seims  to  me,  is  not  maintainable  either  in  principle  or  in 
the  letter  (»r  the  law.  The  word  capital,  in  its  general  acceptation,  and  where 
not  otherwise  s[)tcially  detitied,  means  the  stock  or  fund  on  which  an  individual, 
or  Hrm,  orcorptir.iiion,  tmdes  or  carries  on  bu^^inoH.  Where  a  tixed  8um,  in  a 
given  instance,  is  especially  declared  to  be  the  capital,  that  sum,  whether  in- 
creased by  prolits  or  diminished  by  losses,  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  taxation, 
not  from  any  principle,  but  because  such  happens  to  be  the  wording  i>f  the  par-  — 
ticularact  or  ehirtcr.  Such  was  the  ca>e  of  the  Bank  of  Utica.  All  moneyed  or  — 
stock  corporations  deriving  an  income  or  profit  are  liable  to  taxation  on  thcii 
capital,  and,  of  course,  if  that  capital  he  not  otherwise  limited,  on  the  fund  upon^H 

which  they  do  business.     A  corporation  authorized  by  law  to  make  insurances 

whether  on  tires  or  on  lives,  is  a  moneyi»d  corporali»>n,  and   may   make  profits   — . 
although  en  Tiomine,  it  nnikes  no  periodical  dividends.     In  the  Mutual  Life  Insu  — 
ranee  Company,  who  are.  the  pliiiniifl»»  in  this  case,  every  customer,  in  prop4)rtioc~3 
to  the  business  he  brings  to  the  concern,  is  a  stockholder.     Mis  shares,  inste.'ti^^ 
of  being,  as  in  ordinary  corporations,  exact  aliquot  parts  of  the  common  fun<9  ^ 
are  graduated  by  the  premiums  he  nuiy  see  fit  to  contribute;  and  the  couimo  ^wi 
fund  or  ca[iiial,  instead  of  bein^  confined  to  a  fixed  invariable  sum,  grows  wit  h 
the  growth  of  those  premiums,  the  interest  being  in  the  first  instance,  resorte<f 
to  for  the  payment   of  los^tfs.     The  mere  circumstance  that  a  portion  of  tkie 
common  fund  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  happening  of  a  death,  does  not 
destroy  its  character  as  capital ;  the  same  result  tollows  from  death  in  the  case 
of  a  partnership  between  individuals,  and  from  fire  or  shipwreck,  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  insurance  company.     The  company  themselves,  in  their  invits- 
tions  10  the  public,  obviou^ly  contemplate  their  moneys  and  securities  as  capital 
They  speak  of  the  *' stability  and  |)cr|)ftuity  "  of  their  business,  as  founded  on 
*^  an  accumulated  fund  of  a  million  of  dollars,  securely  invested  in  b<»nds  and 
mortgages,'*  &c.     And   in  the  act  of  incorporation,  when  directing  the  invest- 
ment of  the  "  premiums  received   for  insurance,'*  it   is  provided  that  the  real 
property  to  secure  sncti  *•  investment  of  capital  shall  in   every  case  be  worth 
twice  the  amount  loaned  thereon."     The  conclusion  then  is,  **  that  the  accaoii* 
laled  fund,-*  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  designated,  is  the  corporate  pn>pertj 
of  the  plaintiffs,  and  not  the  individual  property  of  the  stockholders  or  contrib- 
utors, except  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the  same  qualifications,  as  the  capitalsf 
any  moneyed  corporation  not  founded   on   the   mutual   principle;  and  that Uw 
plaintifTs,  therefore,  are  liable  to  fixation  in  respect  of  such  fund,  in  the  sas' 
manner  as  any  other  corporation  in  respect  of  its  capital. 

Judgment  of  Special  Term,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  judge  whopr 
nounced  the  Siime,  aflirmed,  with  coats. 
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GUARANTORS. 

la  the  Saperior  Court,  General  Term,  July,  1854.  Before  Jadge  Mitchell, 
Chief  Jastice.  Jadgfes  Roosevelt  and  Clerke,  Associates.  Henry  Green,  &c., 
-r*.  William  T.  Cutter. 

By  the  Court — Roosevelt,  J. — The  defendants  were  guarantors.    Thoy  loaned 
Iheir  nnmts  as  inducements,  in  behalf  of  their  friends,  to  invite  credits  nhich 
-vould  otherwidc  have  been  withheld.     Under  the  plea  of  nllegcd  want  of  duo 
^ili^nee  in  prosecuting  the  primary  debtors,  they  now  sei'k  to  escjipe  from  the 
consequences  of  their  engagement.     At  the  time  the  goods  whoM?  pnyment  ihey 
guarantied  were  sold,  the  purchasers  resided  and  did  business  in   Michigan.' 
When  the  purchasers  failed  to  pay,  the  creditors  who  had  trusted  them  brought 
an  action  in  the  United  Suites  Circuit  Court  in  Michignn;  but  the  Sherif!'  or 
3Iarshal  to  whom  the  process  was  intrusted,  returned  one  of  the  defendants  as 
not  found.     Although,  therefore,  the  suit  was  agninst  })Otlj^  the  judgment  was 
against  one.     And  this  judgment,  it  is  said,  merged  the  joint  demand  and  con- 
verted into  a  claim  against  one  only,  thus,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sureties,  dis- 
charging the  other  deotor;  whereas,  had  the  creditors  brought  their  suit,  as  they 
might  have  done,  in  the  State  Court,  the  judgment,  in  virtue  of  a  special  State 
law  would  have  been,  it  is  s:iid,  against  both,  and  both  would  have  been  held  to 
their  joint  obligation.     The  argument,  it  will  be  perceived,  assumes  that,  by  the 
proceeding  in  the  United  States  Court,  one  of  the  debtors  was  di>ch.jrged,  and 
that  that  proceeding  was  the  voluntary  and  improvident  act  of  the  creditors. 
And  as  it  is  true,  in  point  of  law,  that  a  judgment  against  one  of  his  two  joint 
deblofH,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circumstances,  discharges  the  other,  and  that 
the  other,  if  afterwards  used  upon  the  joint  demand,  may  plead  the  previous  un- 
8ati>fied  judgment  against  his  associate,  as  an  absolute  bar?     Is  it  no  reply  to 
such  a  plea  to  s^iy  that  the  creditor  did  not  elect,  but  was  compelled  to  take 
judgment,  as  he  did,  against  the  one  alone,  because  the  other  had  absconded? 
The  doctrine  of  merger  is  founded  upon  convenience — convenience  to  ihe  C<»urt 
and  convenience  to  the  parties — upon  the  consideration  that  two  suits  should 
not  be  permitted  where  one  was  sufficient.     Does  this  reason  apply  in  favor  of 
a  man  who  had  rendered  a  joint,  and  of  consequence  a  single,  ¥uii  iu)pos>ible? 
What  right  has  he,  or  rather  what  right  could  he  have,  to  complain  of  double 
Yexation  ?    Is  it  possible  in  such  a  case  for  the  creditor  to  obtain  a  full  remedy 
except  by  two  suits?    Even  with  the  aid  of  a  special  sUitute,  the  Court,  having 
no  jurisdiction  over  an  absent  party,  can  render  no  binding  personal  judgment 
against  him  ;  so  that,  although  in  four  against  two,  the  recovery  in  effect,  if  pur- 
Boed  in  that  mode,  would  be  only  against  one.    Wherein  as  a  remedial  proceed- 
ing, then,  would  such  a  judgment,  in  the  State  Court,  have  been  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  judgment  which  was  recovered  in  the  Federal  Court  ?     In  either 
cose  the  record  would  have  shown  that  the  course  of  action  was  a  joint  demand, 
and  that  if  an  effectual  recovery  was  not  had  against  both,jt  was  no  fault  of  the 
plaintiffs.     They  sued  both,  but  both  were  not  found.     Besides,  a  federal  judg- 
neut  in  some  respects  may  be  preferable  to  a  State  judgment.     Stay  laws  and 
appraisement  laws  arc  powerless  for  it;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  decided  a  decision,  which  in  subsequent  cases  brought  within  their 
juri^lic.iion,  they  were  likely  to  follow,  that  a  separate  judgment  against  one 
partner,  even  where  taken  without  necessity,  was  no  bar  to  a  subsequent  suit 
against  the  other.     It  may  be  that  that  adjudication  has  since  been  partially 
qtialified ;  yet  the  reasoning  on  which  it  rests,  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  still 
remains.     At  all  events  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  court  of  equity 
in  Hoch  a  ease,  would  enjoin  the  defendant  from  availing  himaelf  of  such  a  tech- 
nical bar — in  analogy  to  the  practice  which  allows  a  bill  in  equity  ag:iinst  the 
representatives  of  a  deceased  partner,  after  an  unsatisfied  judgment  against  the 
•nrvivor,  notwithstanding  that  it  involves  the  difficulty  of  merger  and  double 
litigation.     Double  litigation  is  an  evil ;  but  like  other  evils,  if  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  justice,  it  must  be  submitted  to,  especially  by  those  whose  acts  or 
omissions  have  created  the  necessity.     I  assume,  therefore,  that  whether  the 
lodgment  in  Michigan  were  in  form  against  two  but  in  fact  against  one,  or  both 
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in  form,  nnd  in  fict  Rf^ainst  only  one,  it  would  in  neither  case  deprive  the  partiet 
of  an  efficient  remedy  Hubnequently,  in  Mome  form,  sg  lintit  the  other.  At  all 
eventti,  the  Huit,  brou^^ht  in  the  Federal  Court,  bein^  u  bona  Jule  uxereife  of  a 
Boniid  discretion,  and  especially  as  no  actual  long  from  that  electitui  id  eithci 
provi'd  or  pretended,  there  is  no  jorround  for  charging  the  creditom  with  a  want 
of  "*  due  and  legal  diligence.**  The  effort  made  by  them  to  recover  uf  the  prin- 
cipal debtors  was  a  legal  effort,  and  a  proper  eff.>rt  and  the  only  one,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  which  they  were  bound  to  ni.ike.  Its  fruitlessnes^  U  no  answer  to 
the  argument.  The  very  fruitlessness,  anticipated  as  possiUe  by  all  the  partiea, 
wa<«  the  rejtson  for  tendering  the  gu  iranty  and  the  motive  for  requiring  iu 

It  seemn  to  be  assumed — and  some  judicial  dicUi  have  at  times  given  coan- 
tenance  to  the  idea — that  in  actions  agiinst  guarantors  all  sorts  of  lechniealitieiS 
whether  equitable  or  inequitable,  raiional  or  irrational,  are  to  be  invoked  hff 
counsel  or  encouraged  by  the  Court,  to  prevent  a  recovery.  Ft»r  mynelf  I  da 
not  believe  thait  the  common  law,  which  in  its  general  scope  profectses  to  be 
founded  on  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  is  so  iaconHi.stent  as  to  Iojic 
sij^lit  of  these  attributes  the  moment  it  approaches  the  bounduries  of  Huretynhipk 
What  difference  is  there  in  principle  between  soliciting  credit  for  one*s  s*f)f  d 
solicliing  it  for  one*s  brother  ?  The  consideration  is  the  creditor*s  parang  will 
his  goods  on  the  faith  of  the  engagement,  and  the  benefit  the  surety  rei'!eive9,  o! 
expects  to  receive,  from  obliging  his  friend.  It  is  not  only  a  good,  hut  a  vuliM 
ble  consideration — as  much  ho,  in  every  junt  sense,  as  it  the  surety  had  himaid 
become  the  purchaser.    Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

LAND  CASE  DECIDED  BT  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  TEXAS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Texas,  sitting  at  Galveston,  han  jnwt  reo 
dered  a  decision  of  great  importance  to  settlers  and  purchasers  of  land  in  TexM 
settling  a  principle  which  applies  to  hundreds  of  land  titles.  The  qut'slion  M 
issue  was,  what  under  the  colonization  laws  of  Texas  constituted  a  resident 
which  entitled  a  man  to  enter  land,  as  head  of  a  family,  and  transmit  it  to  hb 
heirs,  he  never  having  carried  his  family  to  reside  there. 

The  case  before  the  Court  was  that  of  one  Russell,  from  the  State  of  Maioc^ 
who  went  to  Texas  in  the  year  1834,  and  in  August,  1835,  obtained  a  grant  ol 
land  in  the  then  county  of  Montgomery,  representing  himself  as  having  comi^  U 
the  country  with  his  family  to  reside.  Shortly  afier,  he  went  back  to  Main6^ 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  bringing  out  his  family,  but  died  soon  after.  In  1841, 
bis  daugtiter*s  husband  took  possession  of  the  land,  and  made  a  crop.  In  ]849| 
one  Randolph  located  a  land  warrant  upon  it  as  vacant  land,  alleging  it  to  bc 
public  domain,  by  reason  of  the  invalidity  or  forfeiture  of  the  grant  to  Ruaadl 
first  as  a  non-resident,  and  then  for  fraudulent  description  of  himself. 

The  Court  sustiined  the  grant  on  both  grounds.  It  decided  that  Ruaselh 
residence,  with  the  indent  to  make  his  home  in  Texas,  departing  only  with  tiM 
purpose  of  bringing  b;U'k  his  family,  entitled  him  to  enter  the  land,  and  that 
constructively  and  legally,  the  domicil  of  his  family  wjis  with  him,  and  his  dedb 
ration  that  his  family  was  with  him  was  legally  correct  according  to  the  lawa  ol 
Texas.  The  departure,  with  a  bona  fide  intent  to  return,  did  not  affect  the  dool 
oil  he  had  acquired,  and  the  grant  of  land  inured  to  his  heirs.^- C^r/eston  dmritf 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES. 

The  registered  officer  of  a  joint-stock  banking  company  applied  to  pro«« 
against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  shareholder  for  calls  due.  By  the  deed  of  set 
tlement,  an  option  was  given  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  shareholder 
either  to  sell  the  shares  or  become  members  of  the  company  on  certain  condl 
tions.  Prior  to  the  exercise  of  this  option,  the  directors  were  empowered  ti 
retain  the  dividends,  and,  after  notice,  to  declare  the  shares  forfeited.  No  optioi 
had  been  exercised  by  the  executors  in  this  ca.f«e,  and  the  directors  had  retainei 
tlie  dividends,  but  had  t  iken  no  steps  to  declare  the  shares  forfeited.  The] 
were  not  held  to  be  entitled  to  prove  for  calls  due. — Eng.  Law  Times^  Refft. 
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t1IKK%L  AIPKCT  or  COMMKKCIAL  AFf  AIRa  THROUGHOUT  THR  COUKTKY — STATR  OF  THR  FALL  TRADR 
— HKCKHITT  OF  RKFORM  IH  THR  tYfTKM  OF  RAILROAD  MANaORMRNT— Ci>MPAR*TlVR  fTATR. 
■  KKT  or  THR  RARKR  IN  TIJR  CITY  AND  STaTR  OF  hKW  YORK,  IN  THR  CITY  OF  RUriTiiN  AND  »TaTR 
OF  HAVRaCHUUKTT*,  and  in  TBF  niY  OF  NKW  ORLRAN8  -  RKVRM'R  A^D  R^TIMaTKD  IMPORTR 
OF  THR  WnOLR  UNtfRO  «TATR8— RRCRIPTS  FOR  DUT1K8  ON  IHPORTll  AT  PIllLADKLPfllA  A^D  NRW 
ORLRANfl  — DRPOSIT8  AND  COINaOR  AT  THR  PHILADRLPHIA  AND  NRW  ORLRANS  MINT8  FOR  JULY— 
IHPORTS  AT  NRW  YORK  FOR  JULY  AND  FROM  JANUaRT  F1R8T  -IHPUKTS  OF  FOKklON  DRY  OfiODfl 
—  RRCRirr*  FOR  CASH  DVTIR8— RXPOR18  FROM  NKW  YORK  FOR  JULY  AND  FROM  JaNI'ARY  FIR8T 
— RZn*RTR  or  LRADINO  ART1CLR8  UF  DOMKSTIC  PRUDUCR— INCOMING  CRUP8  OF  TBR  DRJTfcD 
•TATRR,  RTC 

The  market  is  but  little  more  settled  than  nt  the  date  of  our  last,  and  in  some 

if  its  features  the  nspect  of  eommerciul  uffairs  is  cert2iinly  less  fiivoruble.    There 

lave  been  more  failures  among  business  men  throughout  the  country,  although 

Qt  few  who  were  not  involved  in  stock  speculations  have  been  obliged  to  yield 

•o  the  storm.    There  is  a  general  retrenchment  and  tnking-in  of  ^ail  nnjong  all 

dsses,  and  thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  important  commercial 

istastcrs.     Money  continues  in  request,  and  most  borrowers  outside  of  the  banks 

re  compelled  to  pay  from  one  to  two  per  cent  a  month  for  the  use  of  capital, 

lie  lenders  in  all  quarters  are  more  scrupulous, and  the  discrimination  between 
first  and  second  class  securities  is  daily  becoming  more  exncting. 

The  trade  of  the  country  presents  some  singular  characteristics.  Whi!e  money 
is  dear,  provisions  of  neiirly  all  kinds  are  dearer,  and  the  stringency  in  funds 
seems  to  produce  little  effect  upon  the  prices  of  the  necess;iries  of  life.  The 
trade  in  other  merchandise  in  regular  channels  is  quite  slack.  The  country 
■merchants  have  not  yet  made  their  purchases  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  are 
^Qod  less  ready  with  the  means  of  payment  than  at  any  prenous  time  during 
delist  three  years.  In  the  large  cities  the  dry  goods  trade  is  far  from  pros- 
perous, and  both  foreign  and  domestic  fabrics  have  been  <»ffered  at  farther  con- 
vulsions in  price.  This  is  most  noticeable  in  foreign  fabrics,  with  which  the  mar- 
ket* are  overstocked,  and  the  auction  houses  are  crowded  with  goods,  most  of 
^em  of  recent  importition,  which  are  forced  off  at  a  large  decline  from  rates 
P^wiouhly  current.  In  localities  where  rents  have  advanced  the  most  nipidly, 
^re  are  evidences  of  reaction,  and  speculators  in  real  estate  are  manifesting  less 
widness.  These  are  regarded  by  shrewd  ob?*ervers,  less  as  nigns  of  general 
^ngement  than  as  evidences  of  returning  health.  The  stringency  in  money 
fitters  will  check  the  extravagance  in  living,  and  the  tendency  to  overtniding 
*nd  Rpeculution.  The  sacrifice  of  goods  will  show  the  importers  that  there  is  a 
^init  to  their  business,  and  that  their  receipts  mtist  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
**ats  of  the  country  if  they  would  reckon  npon  a  profit.  In  short,  the  present 
'^aday  of  rebuke,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  country  is  disposed  to 
profit  by  the  lesson. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  even  our  shrewdest  financiers  have  something  yet  to 
'earn  in  the  management  of  railroad  affairs.  VVe  hinted  at  this  in  our  last,  and 
■^ive  heretofore  exposed  the  popular  fallacy  that  requires  one  man  to  do  half  a 
^ozen  things  at  a  time,  upon  the  plea  that  if  he  wants  anything  done  he  must  do 
It  luBuielf.    Nearly  all  the  heavy  railroad  companies  of  the  country  are  managed 


ot  UiDKUin  1  'I'hure  u  a  totnl  want  or  ecDOomy  nnO  skill  id  ttie  mniMg 
a  large  portion  of  tho  corpofiiUi  companies  in  tliii  coantry,  which  U  nt 
felt  in  a  wide-Kjireml  depreciutioa  of  propurly  thus  contrulM.  In  thi« 
we  dcHign  no  n-tlfcti  ni  upon  iliu  ullkurs  ot  directors  of  suuh  companie 
of  them  ac'ivpled  office  after  nrgmit  soliuitslion,  and  a  lar^  (Mrtlon  of  t 
all  llii'  time  tlii'y  ti.ivetoi>p^iru  from  tlielrprevlouM  occuiutioiH, an<,l  quitv 
nx  wnH  cxpvcltd  of  tliem  whuii  they  veera  elecU>d.  The  fiult  lii-s,  nl 
mi'n,  liiitin  llm  ^y^tcm  itself,  wliich  mint  be  thoroughly  remodelled 
lii<;li  dejiri'c  of  i>iici't.'!,H  can  be  nllniiu'd,  nriJ  Ibo  dilKiMilliei  nuw  in  th( 
fully  met  iiiul  overeonie.  We  would  not  recommend  a  ii:i,'!,'ardly  "  pc 
and  pniirul-foitlJAli"  polii;y,  hut  a  lest  wnstvful  use  of  tlio  gri>*t  rt-ccipte 
att;iiiii'd,  U-riire  till;  net  profllH  will  be  such  rh  lo  justify  tliit  cunliiiut 
iMpiliil  fiT  iiive«lments  of  ibis  thus.  Thi'  power  is  every  wliiTe  appliec 
iidvuiil:i)ru ;  llie  levtTheit  fimteni^d  upon  a  Inrge  mnjorily  of  these  wurkii, 
of  the  liin^  end  of  the  luver,  mid  apply  the  f»ri!e  ehielly  to  their  own  u( 
In  ri'^rit  lo  weslrrn  ruilro'id  companies,  tbere  is  nnother  evil  which  h 
out  of  Huuh  mann^i^meiit.  M^ny  nuds  wiii^h  were  doing  a  Hucuessful 
by  iheni-ieK'V'',  have  left  Uieir  prn|>er  work  and  spbere  lo  takis  slockTt 
rujd",  or  in  Nleiimboal  lines,  or  in  Kometbin);  eUe  which  promised  an  » 
in  relurn  for  xnch  Inlerference.  hut  not  Biiirii'ient  to  justify  the  iiourse 
In  a  few  of  lliede  eases  the  Mlep  ha»  been  tiikcn  honestly  by  a  board  of 
only  jii\i.ini  to  advam-o  tho  eor|wrato  inlen-sts  they  have  in  chur^. 
iii>1aiici'H  the  extraorOinarr  policy  han  been  adopted  f<ir  the  private  1 
tbii>e  vt  Im  while  mnnaging  one  i-omiiany,  have  on  equal  or  {nv'iter  inter 
inipriiveiiienl  requiring  Ihe  assis-tuni'e  thus  improperly  afforded.  We  m 
r('iR;iiki  bi-c^iui«  wc  devm  tbe  matter  of  much  iuiporl.ince  at  this  timt 
wi-Ji  lo  (fuard  afpiin>t  any  inipn'pi-r  inference  whk-h  may  be  drawn  fni 
We  d'l  not  lielivvc  ihat  ihe  cviU  complained  of  are  no  radical  tliat  Ihi 
Lecunil  without  n  icencril  I'll taviroplie ;  nor  do  we  believe,  as  many  pnn 
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t  the  date  of  the  last  weekly  returns.    As  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  weekly 
veniges  were  commenced,  we  give  a  recapitulation  of  each  statement  from  the 
ginning,  which  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  future  reference. — 


WKEKLT   AVERAGES  OF 

Averasre  amount 
of  l^oans 
Week endlnf  ftDd  DL-^ctunt*. 

o^Rt    6,  1853 $97,899,499 

94,6:i3/282 
94,074.717 
92,887,618 
91.741.388 
91,108.847 
90,19(»,589 
90,092.765 
90,149.540 
89.1*28.993 
87,837,273 
85,367.981 
83,400,321 
83,092,680 
82.882.409 
83,717,622 
84,802,530 
86,824.766 
86,708,028 
87,865,073 
88.766.402 
90,162,106 


Ui^uid  13. . . , 
u^ust  20 ... , 
ugUHt  27. . . 
epteiuber    3 . 
ptember  10. 
pteuiber  17, 
eptember  24. 
^Dctoher    1  . . 
<CDcU>ber    8  . . , 
October  15  ... 
<Z)cto»)er  22  . . , 
<Uctober  29  . . , 
^^ovemher    6.. 
November  12.. 
Govern  bfr  19.. 
"I^ovember  26.. 
rK?cenjb*;r    8  . 
December  10 
DtfCembt-r  17  , 
Dtfember  24 
December  31 


January    7,1854 90,183,887 

January  14 90.010,012 

January  21 90,«)6.'i.7 38 

January  28 89,/59.465 

February     4 90,549  577 

February  11 91.434.022 

February  18 92.698.086 

February  26 93,529,7  1 6 

JJarch   4 94,558.421 

JJ«rch  11 94,279  994 

Jirih  18 93.4  18.929 

^arch  25 92,972.7 1 1 

-^pril    1 92.825.l»24 


J 


^Pril  8 
fpnl  15 
April  22 
^Pril  29 

J;*.V  13.. 
5*^20. 
^*y  27. 
3. 
10, 


92.561.808 
91.636,274 
90.37  6.b40 
90,243,04  9 
90,739.720 
9(.24.'>.y27 
9().886,726 
90,981,974 
91,916,710 
91,016.171 


j^e  17 90.063.673 

•^0«  24 88.761.952 

July         ,  OO...U.O. 

Jul, 

^»»K0«tl2 -. 

^^ual  19 82,880,103 


1 

8. 
15. 
22. 

29. 

Qtt 


88.h08.49 1 
88,347,281 
90.487,004 
92.011.870 
92,588.679 
93.723,141 
93,436,057 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

Average 

aruduni  uf 

ypccie. 

$9,746,441 
0,603,518 
1,082.274 
1.319.040 
1,268,049 
1.38i»,693 
1,860.286 
1.34'».yi'6 
1.231.912 
0.266.602 
1,3.30.172 
0,303.254 
0.h6d.67  2 
1.771.880 
2.8-23  575 
3.691,824 
3,343.Iy6 
2.830,772 
2.493,760 
2,l»^6.o20 
2.07  4.499 
1.0.^8,178 
1.506.124 
I,8v*4.453 
1.455.156 
1.117,9.^8 
1.634.6.53 
1,872.126 
1,742,384 
l,2r2,r.93 
O.6t)O,4l>0 
9,832,4  H  3 
O.OIS.456 
0,132,246 
0.264  0i>9 
O.I88.I41 
l,OU.044 

0,5  26. U7  6 

0.951.153 
1.437.039 

2,382.oti8 

2  1  18,«>43 

0,981,531 

0.28l.yrt9 

9.617.180 

0.«»l3.1.«i7 

9,628.376 

I.l3o,8o0 

2.267.318 
6,074  093 
5.720.809 
6,366.864 
4468,981 
3.522.»«28 
4,263,972 


BANKS. 

Averago 
ara<»uiit  of 

Circulation. 

$9,513,053 
9,451,913 
9.389.727 
9.427,191 
9.554,294 
9.597.336 
9.666.723 
9.477.641 
9.521.665 
9.673.458 
9.464.714 
9.388.643 
9,300..S50 
9.492.158 
9.287,629 
9.151,443 
9.032.769 
9.138,581 
9,075.104 
7,939.830 
8,87  2,7  H4 
8,927.013 
9.075  926 
8.6rt8.3  44 
8.6«»5.235 
8.642,677 
8,99rt.t)67 
8,V*9  4.083 
8.954.4  64 
8.929,314 
9.2.i9.b30 
9,137,555 
9.25.5,781 
9.2(»9,406 
9.3V*6,820 
9,713.210 
9.633,'.<i<8 
9  35;<.{S54 
9.377.687 
9.82:s.oo7 
9,;>o7.796 
9.480018 
9  2«  1.807 
9,:i8l.7l4 
9.307,H^i9 
9,144.284 
9.«»09,7  26 
9.068  253 
9.195,757 
8.837,«81 
8,768.289 
8.76«.777 
9.124.468 
8.917,179 
8,855,523 


A  verage 

amoiiiii  of 

D<'|>o4its. 

$60,579,797 
67.467,604 
67.807.228 
67,481,891 
57.5U2.970 
47.645.164 
57,612,301 
68.312..SS4 
67.968.661 
67.985,760 
69.068,674 
55.748.729 
63  335.462 
65.500,977 
56.201,007 
67.446.424 
68,673,076 
68.435.207 
67.838,076 
6S,312,478 
68  151.302 
58.963.976 
60.835,362 
68.896,956 
69,071.262 
58.239.677 
61.208,466 
61,024.817 
61.826  669 
61.293,646 
61,976,675 
6o,-.'26  683 
61,098,606 
5^.168.178 
69,478.149 
60.286.839 
6(>.325.o87 
59.225.905 
59,719.881 
6H.W55,5t»9 
64.203.671 
b3,3«2.66l 
61.623,670 
71.702,290 
72,495.869 
71.959,105 
69.598.724 
71,457.984 
72,718.442 
75.227,338 
75.969,082 
74,790.666 
76,378  487 
74,626.389 
73,834,668 


I 
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We  have  alftO  compiled  a  comparative  table,  embrneingf  the  principal  items  hi 

the  quarterly  returns  of  the  bnuIcH  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ju»t  rereired  fVom 

the  Superiuteudent,  compared  with  the  same  items  of  the  previuas  q*iarteiii  of 

the  year: — 

8eptl7,1853.  Deo.  3, 1H53.  March  18«  1  SSI.  June  P,  1BS4. 

Loans  and  discoantB  .. .  $140,767,770  |U2.6ft«.850  $1&0.6(^1,750  $l4(>.77i>,96S 

Kl<»ck>» 20.787  1«7  2I.45S686  2(».8H2.640  20  641,474 

Spt-ciH 12,yO'.».249  14,149.769  11.668.778  10.7»2,4*f 

Ca!>h  items 17,^64.806  18J76.6'.0  ]8,687..v66  20.551.7u9 

Bankuoteii 8.207,893  8.448h90  8  ieo.8*.'0  8.691.907 

Due  friiin  banks 18.264.767  ll.H0».i^7  12.262.110  ]o.7«8520 

Capiul 86.64*2,076  79.Ol8.980  80.7i»2,89C  81,589,289 

CircuUlion 82,762.650  82678.189  82.871,206  80,Vi5n.l:!S 

Depiwit* 77.167.076  78,060.490  81,140.877  82.687.tilS 

Due  to  banks 28,258,667  20,704.104  24,600,186  22,266.087 


TBR    FOLLOWING    IS    A    CONTINUATION    OF    TFfG   WEEKLY    COlirAaiSON    OF    TUE    BOSTCW 

BANKS : — 

JqIj  S4.  July  31.  AnguM  7.  Auirnn  14. 

Capital $80  946.189  $80,958,135  $8OV66.460  $81,014,985 

Lt»aiis and  discounts....  49.814,787  49.626.045  6o.889.806  60.907  749 

Specie 2.934.i»40  2.892.740  2.904.012  2.H7S.:j9S 

Due  from  other  banks..  9.478.862  8,674.786  8,725.706  8.5^8.lfH 

Due  to  other  bmiks  ....  6,826.785  6  454.892  6  878.867  6.687  468 

Dfp«»Hit« 12.672.918  l8.169.i»82  18.667.854  18.504.760 

Circulation    8,641,494  7,859,256  8,207,697  8,184,828 

We  nUo  annex  a  compnnitive  monthly  statement  of  the  Massachaaolta  baiiks» 
not  iucludinrr  tlie  above: — 

July  1.  Auffii»t5. 

Capital $22,659,760  $28.!ii2.760  Inc.  $502,990 

L*»iaw  ami  discounts 41,S77.S65  41,";4*5.o(»9  "  417.144 

BpfCie 906560  984  618  **  27.9WI 

Due  from  (»ther  hanks 8,94 1 .9 1 2  8,86(».H58  Dec.  8 1.<»54 

Due  to  otht^r  baUiks 481.188  459  963  **  S4.I7< 

Dep«M«its 6.461.106  6.4 1  0.748  "  6<».85S 

CirculaUon 16,215,000  15,988,214  «  827,781 

The  following  is  the  monthly  Matement  of  the  roixlition  of  the  New  Orleai 
banks  in  the  leading  items,  made  up  on  Saturday,  29lh  July,  1854: — 

Loanft  p«Tabl^^ 
In  litti  «| 
Bsnks.  Circulation.  IVpo^fts.  Pprcle.  nifalunty._ 

Cit.is«ns' $1,784  8o0  $1,646,847  $1  674.682  $2664.11  "^ 

Canal 1.802.4:3  901.865  1,142.155  1.7h8.46^H 

L«iui-^i«na 1,164.009  2.4:^o.4i.O  1.972.285  2.020.8^-    " 

L'»uiHrtnH  Stuto 1,800,245  3  046  920  2,008.725  3,Ofi8.56^ '^ 

Mechariicrt'  and  Traders* 754.8r.6  498,976  968.6r  4 

Nf w  Orlt^ans 477.110  710648  828.184  9778S^4 

Southern    262  500  177.861  1:8.102  426.8-«^4 

Union 872,062  474,088  190.065  617.8^7 

ToUl...; $6,669,987       $10,142,550       $7,988,164      $12,527,7  11 

As  compared  with  the  June  statement,  it  shows  a  decrcaKc  in  circulation    ©f 
$581,564,  in  diposits  of  8623,971,  in  loans  of  8KG22.694,  and  in  exch.Mn;r«    «f 
S883,628.    There  is  an  increase  in  specie  of  $208,574,  and  in  other  ca^h  liabil^ 
tiea  of  $382,863. 


I 
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We  are  now  enabled  to  give  a  complete  Htatement  of  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Junn  30th,  1854 :— 

Sooree.                                       Itt  qnarter.          3d  quarter.          3d  quarter.  4th  quarter. 

CQRtoms $19,718,822       $18,587,821       $16,896,724  $14,020,822 

Lands 1,489.562          2,223.076           2,012.908  2,745,261 

HidcellaDeous 147,994             101,963             486,091  118,666 


ToUl $21,356,378       $16,912,860      $19,395,723       $16,884,789 

Total  receipts  for  year  ending  June  30th,  1854 78.649,700 

"  ••  June  80th,  1853 61,837,574 


Showing  an  Increase  of $12,212,1 26 

Compared  with  previona  years,  the  summary  is  as  follows : — 

1851-2.  IS52-3.  miA. 

Costoms $47,339,326      $58,931,866  $64,224,189 

Lantla 2,043.239  l,r.67,0S6  8,470,797 

Mi^scellaneous 345.821  738.624  864,714 


Total $49,728,386      $61,837,574      $73,649,700 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  for  customs  would  show  an  increase  in  the  du- 
^i«.l)lc  imports  of  about  $21,000,000,  which,  if  there  were  no  change  in  the 
T'^ee  goods  and  specie,  would  bring  the  total  imports  for  the  year  to  about 
ft  1239,000,000.  This  is  probably  a  little  above  the  true'total,  which  will  be  fur- 
'^i^ilied  in  the  oillcial  returns  now  daily  expected. 

The  receipts  for  duties  nt  the  Custom-house  in  Philadelphia  for  the  month  of 
'^ily  amounted  to  8485,163  50.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
'"^oeipts  for  seven  months  in  the  present  and  past  two  years : — 

1832.  iS53.  1851. 

Jj^Unary $315.877  65  $267,010  25  $639.202  76 

yjpbruary 489,000  00  623,642  75  525.093  26 

^arch 867,400  70  427,620  33  316,833  70 

^pril 303,922  53  264,753  55  879,47^  46 

"^ay 257.786  70  816,817  77  828,492  96 

'J^ue r 261.290  00  628.503  90  804,754  76 

^tiJy 414,814  85  656,489  00  485,163  60 

ToUl $2,410,042  33       $3,082,837  66       $2,878,602  87 

This  f^hows  that  the  imports  at  Philadelphia  since  January  1st  are  not  as  large 
"^y  nearly  u  million  of  dollars  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  We 
^tinex,  also,  a  complete  statement  of  the  receipts  for  duties  at  New  Orleans  for 
^he  labt  fiscal  year : — 

1S5S.  1854. 

January $230,054  69 

February 224,163  82 

March 410,641  08 


^aly $80,597  46 

-August '..  66,509  93 

September 119.150  77 

October 199,792  40 

>?ovem1>er 214,896  64 

X:>eceinber 864,613  64 


$1,084,639  68 
VOL.  XXXI. — NO.  III.  22 


April 275.028  88 

May 286,229  66 

June 177,912  40 

$1,524,029  48 
1,034,639  68 


$2,658,660  U 
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The  receipts  of  gold  from  California  haTC  not  been  aa  large  as  antieipated; 
but  the  production  at  the  mines  is  as  large  ns  ever.    Wo  annex  our  asna) 
ment  of  the  business  at  the  mint.     The  Assay  Office  in  New  "fork  wiK  be  ir^^ 
operation  before  onr  next  issue. 


DKFOSITB  AKD   COINAGE  AT  PBILADELrBIA   AKD  KKW   ORLEANS  HINTS. 


DEPOSITS  FOB  JCLT. 

From  Calirornia.   Total  Gold. 
Fluladelphia  Mint $8,910,000     $8,940,000 


Kew  Orleans  Mint. 


81,868 


86,112 


Total  deposits |8,941,863      $8,076,112 


GOLD   COINAGI. 

New  Oblkars. 
Fiecei.  Valae. 


Doable  eagles  .... 

Eagles 

Bars , 

Half  eagles 

Quarter  eagles. ... 
Three-dollar  pieces. 
Dollars , 


8,600  $85,000 


Total  gold  coinage 


Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars  . , 

Dimefi 

Dollars. 

Half  dimes 

Three  cent  pieces 


8,600  $86,000 

SILTEE   C015A0B. 

482,000    $241,000 


890,000 


89,000 


BUrer. 
$810,000 
127,680 

$487,680 


T»tal.         ^Km 

$4,2*0.000.^ 
168.7#-  r*^  « 

$4,418,7^  7",^ 


Pbiladbltbia. 
Pieces.  Vatne- 

45.409  $908.1 
9,284  92,3 
2,405.8^ 


868,000 
880,000 


54,648        $8,406, 


$92,1 
88, 


l./OO 


ToUl  silver  coinage 1,872,060        $880,000         1,248,000  $180; 


COPPER   COINAGS. 


Gents 


101,816 


$1.< 


ToUl  coinage 1,880,600        $416,000         1,404,459       $3,587.9-' 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  into  the  country  conlinne  much  larger  th*  ^ 
generally  expected.  The  total  for  July  at  New  York  is  $149,843  larger  tb»  ^^ 
the  very  large  amount  for  Jnly  of  last  year;  $7,286,093  larger  than  for  the  aa. 
month  of  1852;  and  $5,722,300  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851 — as 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  comparison  : — 

IMPORTS  OP  POREION  MERCHANDISE  AT  NEW  TORE  POR  THE  MONTH  OP  JULY. 

18il.  I8».  1853.  18$/ 

Entered  for  consnmption $12,874,701  $11,468,117  $16,725,643  $14,258,7 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,022,725         428.919       2,080,908       8,963.^ 

Freegoods 1,027,481          915,154       1,072,502       ],812.9i 

and  bullion 81,143          150,067          199,454          198,06 


8 
0 

rD 

.D 

t 
II 


ToUl  entered  at  the  port $14,506,050  $12,942,257  $20,078,507  $20,228.85^ 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,167,644       1,095,800     1,702,448  e86,SS::^ 
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Upon  analyzing  the  total  for  July,  1854,  we  find  the  increase,  as  compared 
'hh  the  preceding  year,  wholly  in  free  goods,  there  being  a  decided  falling  off 
I  the  dutiable  entered  for  consumption;  and  although  there  is  an  increase  in 
le  total  entered  for  warehouse,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  swell  the  receipts  of 
itiable  men>handise  to  the  amount  reached  Inst  year.  There  is  quite  a  falling 
f  in  the  goods  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  so  that  the  total  thrown  on  the 
larket  at  that  poH  has  been  less  by  $3,000,000  than  for  July  of  the  previous 
Bar.  The  total  imports  at  New  York  since  January  1st  are  now  nearly  as  large 
I  for  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  last  year;  but  this  amount  has  been 
lade  by  an  increase  of  92t500,000  in  free  goods,  and  $4,000,000  in  the  goods 
niered  for  warehousing.  The  withdrawals  from  warehouse  have  also  increased, 
he  stock  having  been  drawn  down  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  year. 

nirOBTS  OF  rORCIGN   MERCDAMDISK  AT  MEW   YORK    DURING  THE   SEVEN  HONTDS  XlfD- 

IXO  JULY   81  ST. 

1831.     18§2.     ISSI.    1854. 

entered  fnr  coneamption $70,762,893  $58,498,029  $98,558,807  $84,701,111 

Sntered  for  warehousiug 7,486,712       5,451,668     13,587,589     17.690,828 

^ftt  giK>dd 6,166,1 26       8,259,939       9.669,1 18     1 1,044,201 

BjNcie  and  bullion 1,480,476       2,028,248       1,099,516       1,606,090 

'otal  entered  at  the  port $86,895,407$74,237,884  $117,915.030$1 15,041,726 

*^'Uidrawn  frum  warehouse.    ...       6,879,986       9,622,677       8,227,102     11,844,876 

The  receipts  of  dry  goods  show  about  the  sfime  relative  changes  as  seen  in 
^  total  imports;  but  the  table  presents  some  interesting  features.  The  amount 
r  July  is  $798,0-li2  less  than  for  July,  1853;  but  $4,090,914  more  than  for  the 
^fs  month  of  1852,  and  $2,470,660  more  than  for  July,  1851  :— 

XU PORTS  OF   FORIIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW   YORK   FOR  TUE  MONTQ  OF  JULY. 

KMTERKD  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

1S§1.  \m.  1SS3.  1894. 

tnuf  ictures  of  wool $2,864,643  $2,187,187  $4,097,250  $3,154,898 

^ufactures  of  cotton 1.198,817  1.089,736  1,847,216  1,751,517 

Uiufacture!*  of  silk 8,933,092  8,074,265  4,824.913  8,626,613 

inufactures  of  flax. 611,2G0  488,586  719,807  590,664 

«GelliUiou8  dry  goods. 453,476  530,595  569,761  637,207 

iTotal $8,646,278    $7,370,369  $12,058,447     $9,759,899 


WITUDRAWN  FROH  WAREHOUSE. 

mi  \m.  I8SI.  18i4. 

M&ufacturcs  of  wool $818,717  $237,434  $581,250  $631,958 

mnufactures  of  cotton   157,371  96,970  98,255  287,989 

Jtnufkctures  of  ftilk 265,709  149,394  233,066  862,628 

laauracturesoffiAX 87,782  32,064  18.957  89,000 

UaceiUoeous  dry  goods 21,109  1*2,416  82,796  52,100 

Total  withdrawn $800,688  $528,278  $914,824  $1,818,670 

^dd  entered  fur  consumption. . . .       8,546,278  7,870,869  12,058,447  9,769,899 

Totalthrowo  upon  the  market.     $9,346,966  $7,898,647  $12,972,771  $11,078,569 
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SNTRRED  FOB  WARBHOUSnVO. 

1851.          1858.          I8H.  ISH  *^  ^• 

Manufactures  of  wool $341,315      $126,623      $273,786  fl.OSS.SCT.  *  -.55 

Manufactures  of  cotton 129.572           72,226         1 19.021  834,«-r  ^    ,*21 

Manufactures  of  silk 268,318         130.624         144,791  483.4  &-  ^  •.41 

Manufactures  of  flax 46,003           16,299             9,488  85.7  ^^^  -  ,7fi 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. : 27,465           21,656           ?1,121  79.7  "^  -  .TO 

Total $811,678       $367,328'     $668,206  $2,0«8,7   X* -,7jj 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,546,278      7.370,369    12,068,447  9,759.8  ^^  ^Syj 


Total  entered  at  the  port $9,357,961    $7,787,697  $12,626,663  $11,828.6-^*  Ml 

IKPOETB  OF  FOREIGN   DRT   GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR   SEVEN   MONTHS,  FROM   JANUAEY  1   .^d    IST. 

ENTERED   FOR    CONSUMPTION. 

1851.    1858.     185J.     1854 

Manufactures  of  wool $8,936,521  $7,464,841  $14,913,222  $11,903.7 

Manufactures  of  cotton 6,978,178  6,716,788       9,469,017     10,240. 

Mandfactures  of  silk 15,742.584  12,242,731     20.679  464     17,165. 

Manufactures  or  flax 4,147.367  3,423.990       4.918.869       4,308, 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 2,373.047  2,492,455       8.356,61 1       3,436. 


t 


Total $38,177,697  $31,339,805  $53,837,071  $47,050, 

WITHDRAWN   FROM   WAREHOUSE. 

ISjI.          185!.  18)1.  1S51 

Manufactures  of  wool $896,547     $1,079,138  $1,164,654  $1,905. 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1.008,874       1,125,786  701,490  1.782. 

Manufactures  of  silk 858.926       1,401,176  1,008  372  1.798, 

Manufactures  of  flax 897,349          616,623  149,641  666. 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 260,821          239,265  247,543  261, 

Total $3,422,617     $4,460,888  $3,271,700  $0,814  j 

Add  entered  fur  consumption 88,177.697     31,839,805  63,337,071  47,050. 


Totaltbrownon  the  market.  $41,600,214  $35,800,693  $56,608,771  $53^64, 

ENTERED   FOR   WAREHOUSING. 

18U.           1852.  185J.  1851  - 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,165,289        $915,183  $1,664,251  $.V81,  ^5=?  '^J 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1.03^.237          640,864  861,092  1.878.  e7  -^;; 

Manufactures  of  eilk 1,238.440       1,652,118  1,116.648  2,888.1?    ^*; 

Manufactures  of  flax 390,664          223.779  190.745  676,&3£;'; 

Miacellaneous  dry  goods 229,890         222,646  .262,912  284,*'-^     * 


Total $  1,062.520     $3,654,489     $4,084,648     $8,258.8 

Add  entered  for  consumption 38.177,697     31,339,806     68,337,071     47,060,li 


9 


Total  entered  at  the  port  . . .  $42/240,217  $34,994,294  $67,421,619  $55,S08,9tf::5- 

By  the  above  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  receipts  of  cotton  goods  have  increased,  ^ 
while  tlie  total  of  all  other  descriptions  have  decreased.  In  woolena  the  most 
noticeable  feature  has  been  the  large  increase  in  the  stock  thrown  into  ware- 
house. The  toll  1  entries  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1854,  are  $2,112,62G  less  than  the  very  large  total  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1853,  but  $20,314,699  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1852,  and 
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>8,T76  1nr^«r  thnn  for  the  Pnme  time  in  1851.  The  .cash  duties  received 
imports,  bcingr  mostly  collected  upon  the  toUil  entered  for  consumption, 
e  withdr.iwaitt  from  warehouse  Iiavc  not  varied  in  the  same  proportion  as 
:eipt».  The  following  will  show  the  total  received  at  New  York  for  the 
and  from  January  Ut : — 

CASn    DUTIKS   RECEIVED   AT   NEW   YORK. 

1S5I.       1852.       1851.       1851. 

f $3,538,400  72       13,240.787  18       I4.640.107  16       $4,046,745  78 

Assizmu.^.    1(^,652,606  60       14,250,312  88       21.167.329  60       19,737,960  76 


•even  mos.^f520,2 11,065  72     ?17,491,100  06     $25,807,436  66     $28,783,706  64 

have  heretofore  noticed  the  probable  decline  in  the  exports  to  foreign 
owinff  to  the  limited  supply  of  produce  at  the  seaport;  the  toUil  ship- 
in  July  were,  therefore,  larger  than  anticipated.  Exclusive  of  specie,  the 
s  from  New  York  were  81' 390,871  less  than  for  July,  1853,  but  $940,446 
han  for  July,  1852,  and  §777,744  more  than  for  July,  1851.  The  exports 
cie  were  smaller  than  for  the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  three 
iiig  years.     We  annex  a  comparison  of  the  several  totals  : — 

KXPORTS   FROM   NEW  YORK    TO   FOREIGN   PORTS  FOB  THE  MONTH   OF  JULY. 

ISjI.  18)2,  1853.  1854. 

tic  produce $3,188,027  $2,965,642  $4,882,967  $3,768,661 

n  merclKindise  [h^^e) 2,3 11  20.769  318,192  262,030 

nmtrolmmlise  (dutiable)...  284..S97  826.732  447,201  231,788 
6,004,170  2,971,499  8,924,612  2,922,462 

.1  exports $9,478,905     $6,283,532     $9,667,962     $7,174,931 

J,  exclusive  of  specie 8,474,786       8,312,033       6,643,860       4,262,479 

totil  shipments  from  the  same  port  for  the  seven  months  from  January 
ow  an  increase  (exclusive  of  specie)  of  $4,7G3,31G  as  compared  with  the 
ponding  period  of  last  year,  $]0,1(;8,765  as  compared  with  the  same  time 
J,  and  $10,282,752  as  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  exports 
cie  for  the  same  time  are  larger  than  in  either  of  the  previous  two  years, 
arly  six  millions  behind  the  total  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1851 : — 

n  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  TORTS  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS,  ENDING  JULY  SlST. 

ISU.  1852.  1851.         1854. 

tic  procure $25,644,866  $25,1 11,363  $.30,305,247  $34,966,101 

(I  merchamiise  (free) .S73,n:)6  541.978        1,010,669  964,603 

B  merchandise  (dutiable)...       2,266.139       2,745,807       2,488.181       2.636,709 
26,097,085     16,695.608     12,679,694     19,108,319 

ilexpi>rts    $5:J.3S2.346  $43,094,156  $46,383,691  $57,676,732 

il,  exiihnive  of  specie 28,284,661     28,398,648     33,804,097     38,567,418 

look  for  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  produce,  until  the  stock  at  th'3  sea- 

bhull  be   lar;L(ely  increasiMl   and   prices  diminished.     The  following  will 

the  ci»nip:irative  shipnients  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  of  some  of 

ading  articles  of  domestic  produce  from  January  1st  to  Aug.  I9th,  1854: — 
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■ZPORTS  FROM  NVW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY    IST  TO  AUG.    19th:-~ 


185!.       1851. 

Ashes—pots bbls        7,308  5,884 

pearls 513  799 

Beeswax lbs    132,962  189,433 

Bread^tuffs — 

Wheat  floar...  bbls    957.361  822,039 

Rye  flour 1,501  9,191 

Corn  meal 28,770  51,758 

Wheat busli.2,301,077  1,540.502 

Eye 315,158 

Oats 43,287  34,237 

Barley 

Com 590,556  2,328,038 

Candles— mold-boxes     83,698  35,454 

sperm 3,830  4,080 

Coal.. tons     21,775  15,775 

Cotton bales    192,649  215,591 

Hay 3,406  2,996 

Hops 272  629 


1851.  1854. 

Naval  stores bbls   291,218  409.679 

Oils— whale galls   219.148  128,578 

I  sperm    723,074  290.438 

lard 42,992  22,653 

linseed 6,647  8,613 


Provision* — 

Pork bbls     46,458 

Beef 84,278 

Cut  meats lbs.6,9 17,865 

Butter 1,116,020 

Cheese 2,628,688 

Lard 4,720.782 

Rice trcs      18.407 

Tallow Ib82,278,897 

Tobacco,  crude . .  .pkgs  1 8,908 
Do.,  manuracturea.lb84,016.823 
Whalebone 2,863,590 


65.017 

42.185 

14,867.041 

1,64»,676 

8,117,938 

9.729.081 

18.018 
3,403,069 

26,840 

1,774.277 

947,987 


This  shows  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  wheat  as  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  since  January  1st,  although  previous  to  that  there  was  a  large 
increase;  but  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  value,  the  1,500,000  bushels  pro- 
ducing as  much  tliis  yc:ir,  as  2,300.000  bushels  did  last.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
still  greater  e.vtcnt  in  Hour.  In  Indian  corn  there  has  been  an  enormoun  increase 
in  the  quantity,  as  well  as  very  considerable  augmentation  in  price.  The  ex- 
ports of  meat  provisions,  and  cheese,  lard,  &c.,  have  been  very  large.  The 
whole  table  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  careful  examination,  in  regard  to  the 
incoming  crop.s,  opinions  are  much  changed  since  our  last  publication.  The 
iong  continued  drouth  prevailing  with  but  few  exceptions  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  farthest  bounds  of  ]Mis.souri  throughout  all  of  the  Northern  States,  has  cot 
off  to  a  considerable  extent  the  crop  of  Indian  corn.  The  grain  crop  was  saved, 
although  from  other  causes  it  was  not  quite  as  large  as  expected;  but  the 
streams  are  dry,  and  many  of  the  mills  which  depend  on  water  power  are  silent 
The  corn  crop  was  much  needed,  pork  having  been  high,  and  liberal  prepara- 
tions based  on  a  largo  yield  of  this  cereal  having  been  already  made  both  for 
fatting  swine,  and  for  export.  Flour  has  almost  always  declined  in  August, 
but  we  are  writing  now  just  at  tlie  close  of  the  month,  and  find  an  upward  ten- 
dency at  the  seaboard,  and  an  actual  scarcity  of  flour  for  consumption  in  man 
agricultural  districts.  There  will  be  no  famine,  and  when  the  farmers  are  read 
to  sell,  the  supply  of  breadstuffs  will  be  found  large  enough  to  feed  our  ow 
mouths  and  leave  a  liberal  surplus;  but  as  long  as  the  present  excitement  con 
tinuea,  the  farmers  are  hoarding,  and  thus  the  burden  of  high  rates  is  now 
gravated.  When  the  extent  of  the  corn  crop  is  once  settled,  and  wheat  com 
to  market,  there  will  be  such  a  competition  as  to  ruin,  no  doubt,  many  of 
speculators.  This,  however,  will  carry  the  trade  at  current,  or  even  higher  rat 
well  into  the  fall. 
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THE    VBW    YORK   OOTTOH    MARKET 

FOK    TOE    MONTH    BNDIMO    AUGUST   21. 

rRtPA.KBD  rOK  TUB   MBKCHANTS*  MIOAZIKB  BT    UHLHORN  k.  rRBDKRICKIOK,  BROKKRB, 

148  PBARL   8TRKKT,  NBW   YORK. 

Traasaetions  ia  cottoo,  notwithstanding  our  light  stock,  have  during  the  past  month 
been  to  a  fair  ectent  The  extreme  dry  weather  has  much  interfered  with  the  opera- 
tions of  oar  owtt  spinners,  many  of  whom  have  been  running  short  time  in  coose- 
4{Qeiiee  of  the  want  of  water.  For  Liverpool  the  business  continues  of  a  mixed 
character,  while  to  the  various  continental  ports  a  larger  portion  of  the  month*8  bnti- 
nesa  has  beea  directed.  Prices  have  varied  but  little  either  here  or  on  the  other  side, 
but  the  tendency  on  the  whole  has  been  against  buyera. 
The  market  here  for  the  week  ending  July  24th  was  extremely  active.     The  salei 

were  estimated  at  13,000  bales.    Speculators  purchased  freely,  and  the  market  closed 

^imly  at  the  following  quotations: — 

FaCCES    AOOPTEO  JULT    24Tn    FOa   THE    FOLLOWING    QUALITIES:  — 

Upland.  Florida.       Mobile.  N.  O.  &.  Texas. 

Ordinary 8  8-8  8^ 

Middling 9|  9i  9}  10 

Middlitgfair lOf  11  llj  Hi 

Fair llf  llf  12  12i 

Under  the  influ<2ooe  of  foreign  advicce  received  daring  the  week  ending  July  Slst, 
*^ur  market  lost  the  buoyancy  of  the  prev^ious  week,  and  on  all  grades  up  to  middling 
-*  decline  of  ^c.  per  lb.  was  submitted  to.  Holders,  however,  did  not  offer  freely,  and 
^He  smaU  amount  on  sale  enabled  them  to  show  a  firmness  "  if  they  had  it  iiot.'*  The 
eek''s  sales  were  Ci^timated  at  6,500  bales,  at  the  annexed  figures : — 


raiccs  ADurrEo  ^ctlc  81   Foa  the  folluwiko  quauties: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  0.4c  Texas. 

OrrRnary 7^  7i  7|  7^ 

Middling 9^  9i  9^  9^ 

Middlingfair 10^  10^  11  11^ 

Fair 11^  Hi  11^  12^ 

The  week  following  the  market  assumed  a  dull  and  heavy  aspect,  with  some  irre- 

\^u1arity  in  the  few  sales  made  as  regards  prices.      The  week's  sales  were   estimated 

^t  4,600  bales,  and  including  somo  purchases  made  in  transitu.     A  better  supply  wat 

v^fTeretf  without,  however,  inducing  operations,  and  the  market  closed  quietly  at  the 

Allowing  quotations : — 

PRICES   AOOPTfiA   AUISCST   7ri£    FOa   TRE    FOLLOWI.VQ    VARIETIES: — 

Ujilnod.  Florida.  ^Mobile.  N.  O.  &  Tezaa 

Ordinary 7^              7f  VJ                  7J 

Middling 9^               9^  9^^                   9f 

Middiifig  fair lOf  lOf  llj               Hi 

Fair 11^  llf  llj              12^ 

Tlve  traBsaclione  for  the  week  ending  August  1 4th  continiked  on  a  limited  scale; 
^at  iprices,  owing  Xo  a  continental  demand  Ah*  the  better  grades,  showed  more  firm- 
^lese  at  the  <\o^q  of  the  week,  with  sales  of  6,000  bales.  There  was  but  little  done  for 
Liverpool  and  our  own  spinners.     The  market  closed  steady  at  rates  annexed  : — 

PRICES   AD0PT£O   AUGUST    HtU    FOR   TEIE    FOLLOWING   <1UALITIB8: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  V.O.ft^Texaa- 

Ordinary 7i  7^              7^                7^ 

Mid.tting 9|  9f               9*                 9* 

Middding  fair lOf  10|  llf              \\\ 

Fair llf  llf  llf              12f 
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The  market  for  the  week  ending  August  2 let  continued  firm ;  the  sales,  howev 
did  not  exceed  6,000  bales^-ezcluding  a  list  of  900  boxes  of  Texas  cotton  in  Bosi 
sold  here.    Holders,  believing  that  their  stocks  will  be  needed  before  the  arrival 
the  new  crop,  hesitate  in  offering,  and  buyers  pause  before  making  new  engagemen 
believing  that  the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop  warrant  a  lower  range  of  prices, 
quantity  taken  by  our  own  manufacturers  during  the  past  month  is  smaller  than  us 
and  we  think  they  must  be  free  purchasers  before  long.     The  manufactured  article 
however,  has  lessened  in  value,  and  with  tlieir  other  engagements,  together  with 
scarcity  of  money,  will  cause  many  to  purchase  lightly  for  some  time. 

PRICES   ADOPTED   AUGUST  21  ST   FOR  THE  FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  JtTej 

Ominary 7f  7f  7f                7f 

Middling 9f  9^  9^               10 

Middling  fair 10^  11  11^               \\^ 

Fair llf  11^  \\^              12i 

MEW   COTTOX. 

Two  bales  of  the  De\^  crop  were  received  at  New  Orleans  from  Texas  on  the  25tb 
July,  being  fifteen  days  earlier  than  last  year.  They  were  sold  at  the  fancy  price  o/ 
lie.  per  lb.,  the  classification  being  about  middling.  Weight  of  the  two  bales,  88S  Ibft 
Thirteen  bales  new  crop  were  received  at  New  Orleans  up  to  12th  August  A.t  Mo* 
bile  and  Savannah  a  few  bales  of  the  new  crop  have  been  received;  tliey  are  repre- 
sented to  be  of  good  color  and  staple.  Two  bales  of  new  cotton  were  received  here 
per  Cahawba,  from  Mobile,  on  the  Hth  August — one  consigned  to  Mr.  Charles  Del- 
linger,  and  one  to  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Caldwell,  and  classed  "middling"  and  ** good 
middling,*'  somewhat  cut  in  ginning,  but  of  good  color.  Thirteen  and  thirteen-and-a- 
half  cents  per  lb.  were  paid  for  them — folly  prices — and  shipped  per  Atlantic  to  Liv- 
erpool. Last  year  the  two  first  bales  were  received  here  on  the  22d  August  from 
Charleston,  classed  '*  fair,**  and  sold  at  ISc  per  lb. 
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THE  BANK  OF  MONTREAL  Iff  1854. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  was  held  at  Montreal  on  the 
6th  of  June.  Ihe  report  pubniitted  F-lnted,  that  after  paying  7  per  cent  divi<lend,  and 
providing  for  other  heavy  charges  (a  forgery  resulting  in  a  loss  of  £2,000  at  the  Brant- 
ford  agency,)  there  had  been  added  £65,103  to  the  rest,  which  was  thus  raised  to 
£171,320.  The  report  submitted  stated  that,  a$<suming  tlie  operations  of  the  bank 
will  meet  with  fair  success  during  the  enduing  f-ix  months,  the  rest  would  be  increased 
to  two  hundred  thousand  iK>unds  by  December,  paying,  besides,  the  usual  half-yearly 
dividend  of  3|  per  cent*  After  that  period  the  directors  expect  to  pay  \  of  one  per 
cent  dividend,  and  continue  adding  to  the  rest  until  it  reaches  £250,000,  when  the 
whole  profits  may  be  safely  divided  within  the  sham*  of  increased  diviiiends,  or  by  oc^ 
casional  bonus.  Tliough  the  directors  had  beon  as  liberal  in  their  dif^counts  as  circum- 
stances would  warrant,  they  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  all  the  applications  that  had 
been  made  to  them  for  perfectly  legitimate  businet^s  purposes.  The  trade  of  the 
country  is  annually  augnientmg  in  extent  and  value;  it  is  therefore  intended  to  apply 
to  the  legislature  'f»,r  permission  to  farther  increase  the  capital  et*>ck  by  £500.000, 
to  be  called  up  within  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years.  Th»*  original  capital  was 
£750,000.  to  which  new  capital,  amounting  to  £242,760,  was  not  kmg  ago  added. 
The  sum  of  £1,250  was  voted  to  the  Hon.  P.  McGill,  for  his  valuable  services  aa  presi- 
dent during  the  past  year. 
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DEPOSITS  Iff  TOE  UlflTED  STATES  TREASURY. 

Uowing  table,  derived  from  the  ^^conomiat,  vrWl  show  the  amount  at  the 
epoeitorieis  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  United  States  Treasury  on  the  26th  of 
ig  the  clocso  of  each  fiscal  year,  after  paying  the  interest  on  national  debt : — 

1851.  mi  \m.  mL 

Washington        177,174  48  $77,416  71  $340,589  44  $»87,04S  60 
Treasurer — 

966,678  72  2,278.496  26  4.886.966  60 

fork. 818.508  70  8,584.504  70  6,949,542  06  8.898,253  27 

»Iphia 1,800,616  76  1,288,075  94  808,956  88  1,026,886  99 

itiin 984,176  02  55,878  90  28,559  66  85,357  68 

•rieans 806,298  60  807.682  89  1,186.781   25  871.079  76 

lifl 795.067  81  878,889  16  415.358  25  2,899,037  82 

y— Buffalo..           83,359  48  62,389  01  24.687  44  18,124  94 

>re 81,489  66  16,300  89  86,090  07 

md,  Va 20.584  27  48,432  70  27.790  99  144,827  69 

;Va. 35,120  82  10.ri20  38  8,706  77  101,712  23 

iRton,  N.  C                tiOC  72  10,254  50  7,791  64  14,669  84 

ah,  Ga. 28,089  58  60.070  79  49.890  01  124,944  96 

AU. 1,428  09  31,776  61  1'8,853  02  188,698  76 

lie,  Tenn...          27,800  78  26.095  63  19.850  91  25,620  80 

aU,  Ohio...             8,412  48  86.111  58  87,886  14  6S.084  65 

rg.  Pa. 21,544  66  1,800  06  629  03  9,340  32 

aii(Iate)...          90,887  81  3,301   87  3,301   37  

mclsco 1,886  83  209.444  78  1,180,668  42  858,654  87 

le 8.80137  700  00  98,515  45  140.513  05 

lock.  Ark...          48,746  11  18.468  72  59,747  08  71,426  46 

nville,  Iiid..           42,140  96  60.487  34  95,401  90  82,924  04 

1,111 18,516  03  18,880  82  59.410  75  85.090  10 

Mich 9.106  01  7,870  79  23,988  16  305,811  88 

8i«e€.Fa. 18,676  78  8.77186  1,152  91  14.517  71 

adelphm...     5,711.150  00  6,631,780  00  7,112,254  16  7,010.854  16 

-Charlotte ..          82,000  00  32,000  00  82,000  00  82,000  00 

Pga 26.850  00  26,850  00  26,850  00  2B,8.'iO  00 

rleons. I,lu0,000  00  960.000  00  1,720,778  67  2,094.781  05 

uicisco 600,000  00 


•  • . 


...    11.991.169  62    14.449.222  60     22,652.698  42    29,298.942  45 
ispenso  ucc't  2,586  74  2,486  66  2,886  66  2,204  72 

11,938.622  88    14.446.736  94     22,650.306  76    29,296,787  78 
in  trnnpfcrs     1,015,470  00      1.514,000  00  240,000  00        407,925  00 

abj'ttodraft  118,004,092  88  815.960,735  94  $22,896,306  76  $28,888,812  73 

ASSAY  OF  AUSTRAUAN^GOLD. 
r,  Ass.iy  Master  at  Melbourne,  has  made  an  experimental  assay  of  Anatralian 
ibows  an  extraordinary  difference  in  value,  being  no  less  than  lis.  2d.  per 
vecn  the  highciiit  and  lowest  samples.   The  following  is  the  official  return: — 

Lt  OF   GOLD   ^KLTEO   AND   ASSAYED — TOTAL  QUANTITY   64  02.  13    DWT8.    6.  GRS. 

oz.  (Iwt.  gr.  Finenrs^  Vnlue  per  nz.  Totnl  Tiiliie. 

18     8  28  80-82  £4     4     7  £5  19     9 

14  10  16  23  28-82  4     2     9  60  17     2 

9     9  10  23  24  82  4     8  11  39  14     8 

0  18  13  20  25-32  3  13     6  3     8     0 

■ 35     8     2  22  15-32  8  19     4  140     8     8 

2  18     6  22  11-32  3  19     0  11  9     11 

64  13     6  £261   18     2 

alne  per  oz.,  £4  Is.;  government  charge,  1  o^.  10  dwts.;  value  £6  Is.  6d. 
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DIVIDENDS  OF  BANKS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  OUT  OF  BOSTON. 

Div.  Dir.  Div.  Dir.  DW.  Arenuj^  !■ 

nanka.                     Location.        Id4d.  1^49.  1850.  1851.  l^Si.  5  yeus. 

Ocean Newbury  port  10  10  10  10  10  10 

I»well Lowell 9  10  10  10  10  9  8-10 

AtrriculturuU..  Pitt'.fielcl 10  10  10  9J  8  9  5-10 

Appleton Lowell 10  10  8  9  9  9  2-10 

Haverhill Haverhill...     9^  10  9  9^  8  9  2-10 

Plvmouth Plymouth. .  .     7^  8  10  10  10  9  1-10 

Bright<»n Brighton 8  8^  9i  10  9  9 

Northampton.. .  Northampton     8  9  9  9  9  8  8  10 

Merchants' New  Bedford    7  7  8  13  8  J  8  MO 

BriAtul  County.  Taunton 8  8  8  8  10  8  4-10 

Bunker  Hill...  Charlestown.     8  8  8  8  8  8 

Chicopee Springfield.  .8  8  8  8  8  8 

Dedhum Dedham 8  8  8  8  8  8 

Hinglmm Hingham..-.     8  8  8  8  8  8 

Merrimack Haverhill 8  8  8  9  7  8 

Kailroad Lowell 8  8  8  8  8  8 

Quincv  Stone. .  Quincy 8  7^  8  8  8  7  9-10 

Marine New  i3ed ford    6J  7  7  10  8J  7  8  10 

Andover Andover 7^  8  8  8  7  7  7-10 

Bedf.)rd  Comr'cl  New  Bedford     C  7  7  10,  8J  7  7  10 

racific Nantucket..     6  6^  8  8J  9^  7  7-10 

Peoples' R.>xburv 8  7i  7  8  8  7  7-10 

Citizens' Worcester....     6  8  8  8  8  7G10 

Charles  River..  Cambridge..     6  7  8  8  8  7  4-10 

Commercial  . . .  Salem 6  7i  8  8  7i  7  4-10 

Central Worcester... .     6f  7  7  8  8  7  S-10 

Quineigamond...  Worcester....     6^  7  7^  8  7 J  7  810 

Worcester Worcester^..     6  7i  8  7^  71  7  3-10 

Asiatic Salem 6  7  7  7  8  7 

Naumkeng  ....  Salem 777777 

Springfield Springfield..     7  7  7  7  7.7 

Bay  State Lawrence....     5  8  7^  7  7  6  9-10 

yramingham...  Framingham      8  7  6  6|  7  6  7-1^ 

Warren Dan  vers 6  6^  7  7  7  6  7-10 

W^rentham  ....  Wrentham...     6  6  6  6  6^  6  1-10 

Mechanics'  ....  New  bury  port     C  6  6  6  6  6 

Marhini>ts' Taunton 6  6  6  6  6  6 

Maosasoit Fall  River...     6  6  6  6  6  6 

Salem Salem 6  6  6  6  6  6 

Nep(»nset Canton 6  6  5  6  6  5  8-10 

Amount  of  Dividends..  $557,665  $604,630  $630,720  $687,070  ^725,886 

Extra  Dividends. — Tlie  following  banks  made  extra  dividends  (not  includeil  in  t 
table)  during  the  five  years:  In   1848,  the  Central  Bank  of  Worcester,  9  per  ren 
amouiitini^  to  **J,0(>0;  Chicopee  Bank,  of  Spririgtield,  6  per  cent,  $12,000;  Dedha 
Bank,  4  per  cent,  if 6,000  ;  Brighton  Bank,  5  per  cent,  *1 0,000;  Framingham  Bank 
5  per  cent.  -^7,500.     In  184^,  the   People's  Bank,  of  Roxbury,  6  per  cent,  $6,000;  * 
1«50,  the  Bay  State  Bank,  of  Lawrence,  3  per  cvnt,  §2,582  69;  in  1852,  the  Dedh 
Bank,  4  per  cent,  §S,000. — Boston  Daily  Courier, 

EXTRAORDINARY  COUATERFEIT  OF  MEXICAN  DOLLARS. 

Some  months  since  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave  instructions  to  the  Unit* 
States  Mint,  to  collect  specimens  of  counterfeit  coins  in  circulation,  for  the  purpose 
nriation  iind  report.    This  has  led  to  the  di>covery  of  one  of  a  very  lingular  chs 


exannriation  iind  report 

ncter.     The  Washington  Union,  which  makes  the  affair  public,  states  that  the  pi 

fnirjiorts  to  be  a  Mexican  dollar,  coined  at  the  city  of  Mexico  in   IS.'il.    Two  pierr^  j 
»ave  been  a>saved,  and  give  an  average  fineness  of  776  thousandths,  and  a  con=- 
quent  value  of  {n^  rents  in  silver:  bat  strange  to  say,  the  amount  ('f  gold  contaii*  * 
in  them  is  sufficient  to  add  12  cents  to  the  value  of  each,  after  paying  the  charge      of 
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king  a  net  Talne  of  10*3}  cents;  and  if  to  tbia  the  nsnal  preminm  oq 
,  the  worth  of  this  counterfeit  coin  is  actually  109  centn. 
of  the  silver  in  these  dollars  proves  them  to  be  a  spurious  issue.  There 
nhurity  in  the  letters  Mexicaxa,  which  is  regarded  as  a  test  for  throw- 
«  we  learn  from  a  source  familiar  with  them  in  Mexico,  where  thej  ap- 
id  at  times  a  considerable  circulation. 

x>dnced  by  the  Mexican  mines  is  understood  to  contain  gold,  but  gen- 

1  an  amount  to  defray  the  expense  of  parting.    In  making  the  coins  in 

aid  seem  that  silver  more  auriferous  thnn  usual  had  fallen  into  liands 

double  dishonesty  of  cheating  the  public  and  themselves  at  the  same 

»  are  probably  some  specimens  of  this  singular  counterfeit  among  the 
I  in  circulation,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  are  sufficiently  nu- 
»untry  to  excite  attention  other  than  as  curiosities. 


VDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  WISCONSIN,  JULY  3,  1854. 


BESOUaCES. 

Loans  and 
discoHniB, 
exci'pt  to 
direciurs  & 
s.  brolcors.    Stocks 

iadlson $78,994 

firo  Ins.  Co.,  Mllwaukie 388.980 

Racfiw '. . . .  104,W)8 

;,  Bvloit fio,4ril 

KMha,  Kenosha 9I,3.V2 

iscnnsin,  M ilwuukic 370,ct3tt 

MlnerHl  Point 65,.'i<>4 

Inr's  Sank.  Millwaukle 63,»3(} 

Honk,  VVuiertown 5.1,815 

ik,  Janeiiville 71.218 

ik,  Oslik«»ah (W.807 

Hok,  Racine 12»,HH2 

Hilwaukie .* l»7,i;-29 

lue,  Racine IO,(».JO 

,M»di*»n* 2G,!iaO 

I^dic,  Kond  dii  Lac 82,177 

se,  vtilwaukiet 5I,U30 

Hank.  INjrtajje  Cily$ 23.364 

Green  Bu>$ J  1,759 

1,755,079 


$50,000 
50,000 
.'>3.I34 
53,000 
54,MN) 

143.750 
."UJ.OOO 
73.590 
50.000 
25,773 
5'.).0(I0 
2(i,67S 
27,006 
37,411 

105,130 
2«,H30 
42,062 
26,H40 
2d,000 


Spocie. 

$16,126 

39.833 

12.346 

13,946 

6,207 

18,704 

14.>»85 

11,938 

16,079 

16,542 

9.300 

8.212 

11,071 

10,805 

7,770 

10,966 

9,129 

5,408 

1,625 


Bills  of 
solvent 

banks  on     Total 
hand,     resources 


$18,064 

47.6r)2 

20,825 

10.989 

11,500 

31.698 

3.394 

4,423 

S.001 

44,562 

11,896 

1(1,671 

16,845 

6,7.^7 

6,879 

11,079 

10,329 

8,567 

5,191 


$204,810 
525,107 
209,810 
164.948 
18(>.326 
016,0.13 
140,280 
174.170 
127.656 
165.378 
1(13,104 
202.829 
206,607 
104,866 
184,245 
1.5(1,699 
138,991 
7I,4.'>3 
65,098 


LIABILITIES. 


B.  Capital. 

fadlson $.30,000 

Fire  Ins.  Co.,  Milwaukie 100.000 

Haci  ne 50,000 

,  Keloi 1 50,000 

o^ha.  K<'no-ha 50,<HiO 

tcouam,  Milwuukie 350,000 

Uinenil  l*uint 50,000 

leni*  Bank.  Milwaukio 50(N)0 

Bank,  WacerUjwu 50.000 

k,Jan<^svillc 25,000 

,k,  Oi>Ukti«h 50,000 

mk,  Racine 100,000 

dllwiiiikie 50,000 

Ui«<  Racine 50.0(NI 

i,  Mail  1.14 »n» ]00<000 

Lac,  Fond  du  Lac 25,000 

;e,  MlUaukict 100,000 

Bank,  Portage  City  I 25,000 

Gr««n  Bays 'i^WO 

1,250,000 


074,308      240,909      283,634    3,782,466 

Duo  to 
others,  not 
Due  to  Included  under 
deposi*    cither  or  the  Total 
tons  on        above         linbili- 
demaud.      heads.  ties. 


Rettistered 
notfs  in 
circula- 
tion. 

$.>0,000 
45,695 
4-',31>7 
47,272 
48,416 

106,089 
49.098 
49.880 
47,624 
24,908 
49,992 
24,9i»2 
24,264 
34,991 
31.721 
22,4:)0 
26.548 
S4,U93 
25,000 


$54,535 

232,717 

103,304 

63,602 

78,220 

162.3»7 

35,031 

30.671 

11,494 

1*9,768 

32,270 

49.526 

85,915 

16.481 

40.955 

84,141 

7,502 

13,128 

9,393 


$50,375 

146.694 

6,117 

3,984 

9,689 

07,605 

05,2.59 

43.621 

18.538 

15,702 

10.842 

28,310 

46428 

3,393 

8,569 

19,127 

4,941 

8.331 

5,704 


$204,810 
525.107 
2(m.8  iO 
164,948 
186.:)26 
616.052 
140,289 
174,170 
127,656 
165.378 
143.104 
2(K2,820 
306,607 
104,866 
184,245 
I.IO.OOO 
138,901 
71,453 
65,098 


786,316   1,311,111      535,138    3,783,400 


a  Reported  as  profit  and  loss, 
d  burinnss  16th  March,  1851.  f  Commenced  business  13th  April,  18.M. 

d  businetw  I2ih  May,  1854.  %  Commenced  business  13th  June,  1854. 
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The  preceding  tables  we  have  compiled  from  the  official  Btatement  of  William  K. 
Denni?,  Bank  Coiitruller  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  giveo  ooly  the  leadiog 
features  of  each  bank,  but  in  the  summary  below  we  give  the  totals  of  all  the  banks, 


embracing  those  included  and  those  omitted  in  the  tables : — 

RESOURCES  OF  ALL  TOE  BANKS. 


Loans  &,  discounts,  excppt 

to  directors  and  brokers  $1,756,079  11 


Dae  from  directors, 
Due  from  brokers 

Overdnifts 

Stocks 

Specie 


49,770  79 

42,613  92 

18,9(>7  48 

974.808  83 

240,909  73 


Cash  items 

Real  estate 

Loss  and  expense  account 
Bills  of  solvent  banks  on 

hand 

Bills  of  suspended  banks. 
Due  from  banks  ........ 


$95,459  07 

800  00 

21.727  88 


283.634 
283 


60 
00 


268,808  00 


Total  resources  of  the  nineteen  banks $3,782,466  08 

LIABILITIES  OF  ALL  TOK  BANKS. 

Due  to  depositors  on  demand  $1,211,111  38 
Due  to  others,  not  included 

under  the  above  heads  . .        535,138  75 


Capital §1,250,000  00 

Regintered  notes  in  cir- 
culation           786,216  00 

I 


'fotal  liabilities  of  the  nineteen  banks $3,782,466  08 


SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  COIN  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Price  Current  and  Shipping  Lint  furnishes  a  statement  of  the 
shipments  of  California  gold  dust  and  coin  from  San  Franciso,  for  the  six  months  com- 
mencing January  let  and  ending  Juno  80th,  1854.  From  the  Price  Current,  dv.  w« 
condense  the  following  stat<>mi'nt: — 

EPITOMK   OF   CALIFORNIA   GOLD  KHIFMF.NTS. 

Ne^v  York,  (^old  dust) •. $12,762,720  94 

New  Orlfons 84,000  00 

Ixmdon 1,012,405  20 

Panania 81,281  86 

Shangbae 25,218  89 

HongKong.Ac 150,428  12 

Calcutta 10.000  00 

Valparaiso 80.357  00 

Total $14,046,411   51 

Preceding  three  months 10,679,170  23 

Total  for  the  first  six  months  of  1854 $24,725,581  74 

Total  for  the  first  six  months  of  ^853 28,989,552  74 

Decrease $4,263,971  00 

The  manifest  of  coin  shipped  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  quarter  eodii^ 
July  Ist,  1854, is  as  follows: — 

COIN  snirrED  from  California  to — 

Callao.        lion?  Kong.       Maullla.  CrIcuHb.  Batavin.        Shang'hiie.        Japan. 

$20,600         ^^aiJ.SOO         $43.0(»0  $3,500  $2,000         $2,2U0         $1U.000 

The  statements  of  coin  sliipped  cannot  be  considered  as  thoroughly  accurate,  io^^^ 
much  as  tlic  clearances  of  American  vessels  for  Callao  have  been  very  coosideret^^^ 
and  but  U\^  have  taken  less  than  $2,000  for  ship's  expenses.  ^^ 

The  shipments  of  quicksilver  during  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 1854,  amou^^. 
to  7,943  flas-ks.  Of  this  amount  8,600  flasks  were  shipped  to  San  Bias,  1,050  to  C^^wj. 
1,500  to  Valparaiso, 400  to  Mazatlan,  and  1,493  to  Uong  Kong;  total  as  above,  "^^   ^ 
Same  time  in  1853,  tbc  shipments  of  quicksilver  amounted  to  9,297  flasks,  >ho^^.'      ' 
decrease  in  the  six  moiithi  of  1854  of  1850  flaska. 
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conmoi  OF  the  hew  orleais  bakes  juhe,  isgi. 

OP  TDK  NEW   OVLEANS   BANKS,  COMDBIC8ED  rBOM  THE  OFFICIAL  BIFORT  OP 
TUB   BOABD   OF   CUBUEN'CY,   ON   TUB   LA8T   SATURDAY    OF   JUNK. 

CASU    LIABILITIES. 


CircuUttoD. 

$1,952,940 

1,469.092 

1.243.144 

.  StRte 1,448,055 

I*  and  Traders* 

Muu 582,870 

287,170 

827.346 


7,260,645 


Other  cnsh 

Total  cash 

Dcpo«il8. 

liabiliiies. 

liubilUles. 

11,664,478 

$83,221 

13.650,683 

944.616 

178,4«1 

2.577.169 

2,574,.S20 

187,517 

4,004.981 

3,168,374 

442,897 

5,058.856 

894,637 

235,352 

1,130.040 

778,018 

28.333 

1,339.21  e 

243.676 

47,236 

578.081 

558,523 

•  •       •   •  • 

885,868 

10,820,682 

1.147,517 

19,224.845 

CASH   ASSETS. 

IxMins  payable 

in  full  ttt  OtbiT  ca»h  Total  eaah 

Specie.             maturity.       Exchange,  Ace.    ascvta.  aMtelt». 

$1,578,506       $8,043,699  $336,787     $4,058,992 

,; 1,144503         1.970,458  961,022     4,075984 

1,921,848         2.221.380  986.994  •1.2t)0.000  6,880.222 

State 1,786,932         8.296.876  185.912  +874.000  6.148.749 

k' A  Traders'.        601.649         1,087.223  145..S08  1152.000  U986.)80 

263.640         1,2.S6.721  158.336  1674  0(!0  2.83l,69e 

171,731            497.607  646.626  fyl8.473  1.835.387 

224,635           797,440  120,472  ^500,000  1.642,417 

7.693,874       14,160,308  8,441,427  4,019,478  29,304,677 


IIVENTION  TO  PREVEiVT  COUNTERFEITIIVO  BAIIK  NOTES. 

redish  papers  brinp;  accounts  of  n  very  important  invention  whirb  lias  been 
■e  the  Coramisdioncrs  of  Banking  at  Stockholm,  by  a  certain  Count  P.  A. 
Itie  invention  is  twofold ;  he  counterfeits  with  incredible  cxactnt* ss  the  bank 
le,  but  prints  others  which  he  himself  cannot  imitate.  Ad  editor  who  wit- 
I  process,  remarks : — 

me  sees  Count  Sparre  with  his  simple  machinery,  which  any  one  may  man- 
th«  greatest  ease  and  facility,  prepare  in  a  ftsw  niinuteM  the  bunk  paper  in 
I  is  made  of  three  different  laminic,  and  in  this  ^ive,  without  the  (^lightest 
or  even  exertion  of  arti-tic  skill,  the  finest  water  marks  in  perfection,  and 
wsthe  preparation  of  the  paper  by  a  simple  and  merely  momentary  proces^t, 
gires  a^ain  the  i)rinting  an  engraving  absolutely  perfect— he  feels  a  strange 
at  the  thought  of  being  participator  in  the  secrets  of  the  art  which,  in  less 
0118  hands,  might  ruin  all  our  banks,  and  produce  utter  and  inextricable 
in  our  credit  t^stem. 

Iparre,  in  his  memorial,  states  that  his  process,  if  it  docs  not  render  counter- 
erW  impossible,  at  all  events,  increases  its  ditliculty  to  almo.at  thnt  degree, 
to*fumi»h  the  bank  with  all  its  notes  for  the  sum  of  25.000  thaler^  ($18,000) 
3,  which  is  about  one-half  the  present  expense  for  paper.  The  Commision- 
vferred  the  question  to  a  committee  of  scientific  m<  n.  In  the  menn  time, 
lire  is  to  visit  Kni^land  and  other  countries,  to  bring  his  inventions  to  the 
lie  mercantile  public 


*  stock  of  the  bank  purchased  from  the  ^tate. 

t  ilunds. 

X  UoDda  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Auditor. 


352  Commercial  Regulations. 

DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  SAN  FRAIICISCO  CUST0U-HOU8E. 

The  duties  received  at  the  Custom-house  in  the  port  of  San  FraDcisco  for  th* 
months  ending  June  30tb»  were  aa  follows : — 


January $159,038  10 

February 130,480  66 

March 131,395  60 


April $117»268 

May 116.171 

June 100,696 


Total  duties  received  for  the  above  six  months $766,056 

For  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1853,  the  duties  amounted  to 1,453,056 

Showiivg  a  decline  in  1854  of 697.000 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COR.V  EXCHANGE  ASSOCIATIOxN,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Rt^garding  the  extremely  low  and  inadequate  rates  for  which  Commission  U 
chants  havn  been  an4  are  now  doin^  btisine'^s.  we  deem  it  inexpedient  to  delay  i 
lunger  a  reform,  which  the  advance  in  rents,  hi^^h  price  of  lub<.>r,  and  increase  of 
peui>es  of  every  description  so  gravely  demand  ;  and  being  as<iurcd  that  a  judicii 
amtMnlment  of  the  charges  of  the  Coiuinission  Merchant,  observing  a  perfect  unifni 
ity,  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  profits  of  the  Miller,  nor  of  the  interiur 
country  merchant,  inasmuch  a*«  the  value  of  all  produce  intended  for  transportatioo 
eastern  cities,  or  seaboard,  is  regulate<l  by  the  C'>>t  of  freight,  package  and  char) 
attending  its  sale  in  market,  the  Association  has  adopted  the  following  very  moder 
rules  and  charges  for  the  uniform  gr)vernment  of  the  trade,  ou  and  after  the  first  C 
of  August,  1854,  which  will  be  strictly  observed. 

C0MBIIS8I0N8  FOR  BECEIVINQ   INTO   STORE.  OR  TAKING   CHARGE  OF  PRODUCS   CONSIQVXD 

OTHER    HOUSES. 

On  Flour  and  Meal,  3  cents  per  barrel;  hhils.  Corn  Meal,  12  cents  each  ;  Flour  f 
Meal  in  package-,  2  cents  per  100  pounds;  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats  and  mill-feed, 
packai^es,  1  cent  per  bushel ;  clover-ieed  2  cents  per  bushel ;  timothy  seed,  flaxj* 
other  grass  seed^,  barley,  peas  and  beans,  1  cent  per  busheL 

C0M3IISSICNS    FOR   RECEIVING    AND   HHimNO    HENCE  TO   OTHER   PORTS. 

On  flour  and  meal,  6}  cents  per  barrel ;  hlids.  corn  meal,  25  cent;*  each  ;  half  bl 
flour  and  meal.  8^  cents  each  ;  grain  of  all  kinds, including  peas  and  beans,  1  cent] 
bushel ;  seeds  of  all  kinds,  3  cents  per  bushel. 

COMMISSIONS    FOR   SELLING. 

On  flour  an<l  meal,  12^  cents  per  barrel ;  hh<ls.  corn  meal,  60  cents  each  ;  halfbl 
flour  and  meal,  (n^  cents  each  ;  flour,  meal,  and  chopped  grain,  in  bag^,  8  cents  | 
100  pou!»ds;  wheat,  rye,  corn,  (»ats,  and  birley.  afloat,  1  cent  per  bu-'hel,  with  |  ec 
per  bu-hel  r»r  measuring,  and  a<'tual  co«*t  of  labor  whefl  put  into  store  ;  wheat;  r 
corn,  barley  and  oats,  on  the  railroad,  2^  cerits  per  bushel,  including  labor;  veedt 
all  kinds,  peas  and  beans,  2^  per  cent ;  whisky  2^  per  cent,  and  10  cents  per  cask  1 
inspection ;  also,  1  per  cent  guaranty,  and  \  of  1  per  cent  per  month  tire  iosarail 
on  gross  amount  of  all  sales.  Coo])era^e  on  ll>ur,  1  cent  per  barrel,  and  1|  Ceots  | 
barrel  on  cum  meal.     Inspection  on  flour,  1  cent  per  cask. 

COMMISMON8   FOR    PURCHASING. 

On  produce  generally,  one-half  the  charges  made  for  selling,  and  2^  per  cent  on ; 
other  goods.  ' 

STORAGE   WHEN   LIMITED. 

On  flour  and  menl  3  cents  per  barrel  per  month  ;  half  bbls.  flour  and  meal  1}  en 
each  per  month  ;  hhds.  meal,  12  cents  each  per  month  ;  seed'*,  1  cent  per  bushel  | 
month;  chopped  grain  and  mill-feed  in  packages,  1  cent  per  100  lbs.  per  room 
grain  of  all  kinds,  in  bulk,  ^  cent  per  bushel  per  month,  and  pay  full  storage  for  a 
mouth  upon  which  they  may  enter. 
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oommsioNB  foe  loading  xvrchaxdiss  tit  gabs  and  boats. 

On  store  goods  and  merchandise  generally,  75  ceoU  per  ton. 

To  all  cases  where  acceptances  are  made  on  produce,  in  anticipation  of  Bales,  the 
crommission  merchant  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  in  order  to  meet  the  drafts  at  maturity. 

Delivery  will  be  accomplished,  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  when  he  places  at  the  door 
of  his  -warehoDse,  flour  or  meal,  in  a  position  to  be  removed  by  the  purchaser's  por- 
ters or  stevedores ;  and  grain,  when  pointed  out  to  purchaser  or  his  agent. 

The  expenses  of  towing  and  wharfnge  of  boats  ai)d  vessels  shall  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  cargo,  when  moved  for  his  accommodation. 

BUFFALO  BOARD  OF  TRADE  ON  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  GRAIN. 

T*he  following  report  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Buffalo,  io 
rel&tion  to  the  method  now  prevalent  in  New  York,  of  receiving  and  delivering  grain 
\yy  measure,  embrace  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  dealers  throughout  the  entire  Wesi^ 
SLn<l  we  hope  will  receive  that  attention  its  importance  demands: — 

REPOST. 

Whereas,  it  is  the  custom  in  this  city,  and  also  with  dealers  at  all  Western  ports, 
to  V>uy,  sell,  and  f^hip  all  kinds  of  grain  by  weight;  and  whereas,  it  is  the  custom  in 
^e  city  of  New  York  to  sell  and  deliver  grain  by  measuring  in  sealed  half  bushel 
■Pleasures ;  be  it  therefore 

Jtesohed^  That  this  Board  of  Trade  strongly  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  measni^- 
}P^  grain  as  now  existing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  view  it  as  detrimental  to  the 
^t«re$t  of  produce  dealers  generally,  and  particularly  to  those  making  shipments  di- 
I'cct  to  that  market,  occasioning  thereby  unnecessary  delays  in  unloading  boats,  and 
^^Xatious  disputes  and  losses  to  shippers  and  owners  of  grain. 

Jietolvtd,  That  this  Board  view  the  antiquated  custom  of  measuring  grain  as  prac- 
^c^d  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  an  incorrect  and  illegal  method  of  ascertaining  the 
dumber  of  bushels,  and  the  practice  ought  to  be  abolished  and  a  uniform  system  of 
^^lliog  and  delivering  by  weight  adopted. 

Jietolved,  That  this  Board  respectfully  recommend  to  shippers  here  and  elsewhere, 

~^^t  they  instruct  their  consignees  and  agents  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  sell  and 

^*^liver  grain  by  weight,  according  to  the  statute  law  of  the  State  regulating  the  num- 

P^^t"  of  pounds  to  the  bushel;  and  furthermore,  that  shippers  be  requested  to  note  the 

'^^'ft  tractions  in  this  regard  on  their  bills  of  lading. 

.  ^  -Mewlved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
^\«^  Ci>m  Exchange  in  New  York,  and  also  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
"  Imoy  and  Oswego,  lequesting  them  to  co-operate  io  establishing  a  uniform  system 
delivering  all  kinds  of  grain  by  weight 

Jl  committee  consisting  of  Rufns  0.  Palmer  and  Gyrus  Clark,  was  appointed  to 
espood  with  the  Board  of  New  York  city  in  rplatioo  to  the  subject  of  lighterage, 
with  instructions  to  report  thereon  at  an  early  day. 


\ 


REDUCTION  OF  SPANISH  TONNAGE  DUTIES. 

DtPASTMCNT  or  State,  Wabhikoton,  July  17, 

^  By  the  following  royal  order  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  recently  transmitted  hithec 
^^^nm  the  United  States  legation  in  Madrid,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  reduc* 
^^^^Q  has  been  made  in  tonnage  duties  and  port  charges  upon  vessels  of  the  United 
^^^^tes  in  the  Peninsula  and  adjacent  islands: — 

Madrid,  June  14,  1854. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  Anglo-American  vessels  be  considered 
^^  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  islands  like  national  ones,  as  regards  the  port  and  navi- 
^^tiuQ  duties,  in  reciprocity  for  what  is  practiced  with  Spanit^h  vessels  from  the  same 
T^lacet,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as  regards  the  same  duties. 

^o  nt  GiuBKAL  DiRBCTOR  OP  DOMENECH. 

CraTOM'BOCtat  ard  Taripti, 

VOL.  XXXI. — NO.   II.  23 
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TENEZUELA  TARIFF  ON  FLAX,  ETf. 

mPOBT  OUTIKS  ON  FLAX,  LINEX    TARNS,  AND    LINEN    MANUFACTURES. — FURMSDED  TO  THB 
BELFAST  (IRELAND)  LINEN-TRADE  COMMITTEE  DT  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

LineDyarn per  100  pounds,  0  1  6( 

Linen  thread     8  18  9^ 

Pamaeks,  yard  wide per  100  yards,  1  11  ij 

Damasks,  above  a  yard  iu  width,  in  proportion. 

Linen,  unbleached,  not  exceeding  1^  varas  in  width 0  17  8^ 

Linen,  bleached,  of  the  same  width 1  14  6f 

Ticking,  not  exceeding  1  vara  in  width 0  17  3^- 

Tickiiig,  not  exceeding  2  varas  in  width 2  1  ftf 

Sheetings,  (Russian,)  real  or  imitation,  not  exceeding  1  vara  in  width. .  0  17  S| 

Sheetings,  (Russian)  above  1  vara  and  not  exceeding  1^  varas  in  width,  1  0  8| 

Drills,  bleached,  or  unbleached,  mixed  or  not,  or  not  exceeding  1  vara,  2  1  5f 

Drills,  of  like  character,  but  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Laces,  six  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lawns,  plain,  from  8  to  9  varas  in  length,  not  over  1  vara  in  width. ...  1  14  6| 

liawns,  of  similar  character,  but  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Lawns,  embroidered,  not  exceeding  1  vara  in  wiilth 3  1  7^ 

Lawns,  embroidered,  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Cambric,  Dot  exceeding  1  vara  In  width 4  6  4f 

Cambric,  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Cambric,  of  light  quality,  embroidered,  not  exceeding  1  vara  in  widths.  3  9  H 

Cambric,  of  like  character,  but  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Irish  linen  bleached,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton,  not  exceeding  1  vara,.  Ill  6f 

Irish  linen  unbleached,  of  like  width 1  4  2^ 

Linen  checks,  not  exceeding  three- fourths  of  a  vara  in  width 1  12  H 

Linen  checks  of  greater  width,  in  proportion. 

Sailcloth  and  canvas,  not  exceeding  one  vara  in  width 1  0  8f 

Tablecloths each  0  4  9^ 

Towels 0  0  4i 

Linen  or  cambric  handkerchiefs,  embroidered  or  not per  dozen  0  8  0 


8A5ITART  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

DKPARTMtNT  OP  8tati,  WashiDgtoD,  JuIj  15,  ]8Hi 
Information  has  been  received  at  this  department,  from  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  at  Naples,  of  a  recent  modification  of  the  sauitary  laws  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  decree  announcing  this  change  i^  dated  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  and  sets  forth 
that  the  time  employed  in  the  voyage  shall  be  hereafter  reckotied  as  a  part  of  the 
allotted  period  of  quarantine  fur  ve«sels  coming  from  places  suspected  of  yellow  fever 
or  plague,  or  Asiatic  cholera,  provided  they  have  furnished  themselves  with  a  certifi* 
cate  from  the  proper  Sicilian  consul  or  consular  agect,  that  there  are  not  io  the  ves- 
sel, goods  or  effects  of  any  kind  coming  from  infected  places  ;  and  provided  also  thai 
the  voyage  has  been  a  fortunate  one,  and  that  there  have  not  occurred  during  the 
same  the  incidents  provided  against  in  articles  Bfcy-two  and  fifty-three  of  the  former 
decree,  on  this  subject,  of  May,  1853  ;  which  incidents  are,  the  having  communicatioo 
during  the  voyage,  either  with  vessels  coming  from  suspected  or  infected  ports,  or*- 
with  vessels  of  whose  condition  and  place  of  depiirture  they  have  no  information,  or' 
with  a  vessel  having  on  board  goods  or  effects  of  susceptible  character  coming  either 
directly  or  originally  from  infected  or  suspected  places,  and  which  goods  and  effected 
have  not  been  opened  or  purified  in  the  port  whence  the  said  vessel  last  cleared  ;  ot; 
finally,  if  the  vessel  herself  have  such  gocxls  or  effects  pn  board  not  having  been  thus 
opened  or  purified. 

Off  TAB  SALE  OF  RUSSIAff  VESSELS. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  learns  from  the  French  Consul  at  Baltimore,  that  ewerr  ship  « 
vessel  built  in  Russia,  or  having  a  Russian  owner,  which  shall  be  purchased  by  so/ 
subject  or  subjects  of  any  one  of  the  allied  or  neutral  powers  during  the  present  hoi' 
tdities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  will,  notwithstanding  such  purchase,  continue  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  French  government  as  still  belonging  to  the  enemy. 
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HiViiri  PORT  REGdLATIOHS. 

Dbpartmirt  or  8tati,  WAiniKOTOH,  April  27,  18S4. 
lUowin^  notice  has  been  received  at  thi**  Department  from  W.  H.  Robertson, 
Conaul  of  the  United  States  at  Havana : — 


9  is  given  to  Commerce,  hj  order  of  the  Superintendencj,  that  the  8d  article 
>yal  urder  of  the  24  th  of  December  of  the  year  last  past,  published  in  the 
Saxette  of  lOih  of  February  last,  is  to  be  understood  as  follows :  That  vessels 
»esides  the  coal  in  less  quantity  than  their  measure,  import  other  cargo  to  any 
•hall  be  in  the  same  case  respecting  the  tonnage  dues,  but  subject^  to  the 
b  of  the  ponton,  health  visit,  registering,  and  other  usual  dues. 
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iUTY  OF  FOREIGlf  VESSELS  E5TERED  AND  CLEARED  THE  U.  STATES. 

nent  of  the  National  character  of  the  Foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
B  United  States,  fur  foreign  countries,  during  year  ending  June  SOth,  1858 
1  from  the  Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury : — 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  U5ITED  STATES. 

BTATIBnGAL  VIEW  OF  THK  OOMMEROB  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EZniBITING  THS  Y 
EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY,  DURING  THE  TEAR  BVOI 
80,  1853. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


Domestic 

Countriet.  produce. 

Rassia 12,318.176 

Prussia 26.911 

Sweden  and  Norway 833,533 

Swedish  West  Indies 31 ,024 

Denmark 82,903 

Danish  West  Indies 913.481 

Hanse  Towns 7,409.315 

Holland 1,983,723 

Dutch  East  Indies 202,822 

Dutch  West  Indies 25 1 ,258 

Dutch  Guiana 108,389 

Belgium 2,301.088 

England 112,778,859 

Scotland 4,486,825 

Ireland 613,812 

Gibralter 169,444 

Malta 165,319 

British  East  Indies 503,856 

Cape  of  Good  Hope •867.281 


.  • . .  • 


3,838 
318,855 
708,841 

4,056,527 
8,398,576 


64,335 


Mauritiu*. 

BritiBh  Honduras... 

British  Guiana 

New  Zealand 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  Colonies 

Canada 4 ,005,5 1 2 

Hanover 6.290 

Australia 4,148,828 

Falkland  Islands , . 

Other  British  Possessions 

France  on  the  Atlantic -  24,268.292 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 852,513 

French  West  Indies 862,513 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries. . .  9,005 

Freuch  Guiana. 

Bourbon 

French  Possessions  in  Africa 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 631,494 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 3,923.656 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries .  23,216 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands. . .  64,375 

Cuba 5,778,419 

Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  W.  L       8 1 0.4 1 1 

Portugal 223,65 1 

Madeira. 101.524 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 21 ,307 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 23,275 

Italy  generally 2,173,745 

Sicily 180,337 

Sardinia 195,380 

Tuscany 15,173 

Pontifical  SUtes 

Ionian  I^^lands 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports...     2,062.484 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac 207,358 

Greece. 


Forei^ 

produce. 

1148,478 

1,806 

18,736 

1,191 


Ii 


Total. 
$2,456,653 
28,717 
852,268 
82,215 
82,903 
41,160  954,641 

610.738  8,020,063 
215.773  2,199  496 
180.884  883,706 

18,789  270.047 

17,674  126.083 

907,496        8,208,533 
8,209,264    115,987,623    125, 

154.739  4,641,564        4, 
678,084 


18. 
1, 


2. 


59,272 
66,670 
22,237 
63,542 
8,141 

'6V,666 
88,863 


236,014 
187,5P6 
567,898 
870,873 
8,888 
881,360 
837,704 


106,081  4,162,608 
1,912,968  5,311,548 
8,823,587  7,8'29,099 
6,290 

188,174  4,287,002 


71,069 

1,380.647 

70,331 

85,788 


1,104 


15,551 

84,297 

1,000 

1,000 

514.549 

54,143 

26,552 

15.574 

4,440 

1,604 

159,838 

24,818 

27,926 

22,640 


171.804 
79,981 


71,069 

25,648,939 

922,845 

898,251 

9,005 

65,439 


647,045 

3,957,958 

24,?  15 

65.365 

6,287,969 

864,544 

250.203 

117,098 

26,747 

24.879 

2.833.578 

155,155 

223,806 

87,813 


2,234,288 
287,889 


«. 


1, 
5, 


30 


2 
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YALUE  or  EXPORTS. 


Cnantrles. 

HaytL 

Mexico 

CeDtral  America 

New  GreDada 

Venezuela^ 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Oriental  Republic  of  Urugudj.. . . 

Argentiue  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

Equador 

China. 

Asia  generally. .  • 

liiberia   

Patagcmia.. 

Africa  generally 

South  America  generally 

South  Seas 

I^acific  Ooean 

A.t]aiitic  Ocean 

Xndian  Ocean 

Sandwich  iHlauda. 

^orthweitt  Coast  

^^e:$t  Indies  generally 

"dDcertain  places 


Domestic 
proiluce. 

1,788,413 

2,629,770 

226,866 

763,391 

749,869 

41,672 

3,734,190 
296,088 
618.866 

2,167,820 
667,416 


1,665.990 
163,461 
660,096 


11,816 
'98,126 


Forelfni 
pHMlace. 

260,620 

1,029,054 

120,474 

103,079 

94,668 

'260,264 

12.358 

262,611 

169,117 

40,261 


64,843 
27,060 
36,669 


29,406 


Tutal. 

1,998,983 

8,658,824 

846,330 

866,470 

844  627 

41,672 

8,994,444 
808.446 
881,466 

2,626,437 
697,677 


3,212,674    624,418   8,786,992 
6,868    6,868 


1,610,833 
180,611 
696,666 


11,816 
29,406 

•  ••••• 

98,125 


Value  of 
lmp«rt8.J* 
1,986,624 
2,167,986 
690,987 
633,628 
2,613,780 

14,VlV,961 

802,980 

2,186,641 

2,214,253 

173,441 


10,673,710 
82,721 


1,202,986 

19,890 

796 

24 

'  V6,675 


ToUl 8213,417,697  $17,668,400  |230,976,167  $267,978,64t 


5AVI0ATI0N  OF  THE  U.\IT£D  STATES. 

Statistical  tiew  of  the  tonnage  ok  American  and  pobeign  vessels  ab&ivhiq 
raom  and  derartinu  to  each  foreign  countrt  during  the  tear  ending  juns 
80,  1863:— 


^U5pia , 

^U9»tia , 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
Swedi^h  West  Indies, 

X>enmurk 

X>ani»h  Wet^t  Indies. . 

Hanso  Towns 

Holland    

I>utch  Eaftt  Indies  . . , 
I>urch  West  Indies  . . 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium. 


AMERICAN 

Entered  the 

United 

States. 

10,455 

374 

8.663 

1.184 

850 

11,618 

86.661 

10,776 

2,864 

17,590 

6,110 

28,815 


England 826,453 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Alalia ^. 

Dritish  E;ist  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Uope 

^auritiu^ 

Sritirh  Honduras 

^ritirh  Guiana 

lHew  Zealand 


26,892 
2,736 

'sso 

88.270 
2,041 

4.418 
4,211 


TONNAGE. 

Cleared  Troin 

the  United 

StHteo. 

11,958 


3,217 

1,136 

832 

14.082 

26,995 

10.?02 

8.526 

6,988 

6,218 

26,124 

664.892 

27.734 

8,482 

6,242 

2.721 

60,461 

4,706 


6,111 
14,426 


FOREIGN  TONNAO& 

Entered  the     Cleared 


United 
Sutfs. 
1,013 

18,662 
68 


4,965 

138,788 

16,074 

1,262 

8,602 

1,129 

10,981 

486,830 

76.899 

41,288 

966 

936 

8,908 

901 


1,794 
1,550 


frum  the 
U.  8iai«a. 

6,297 

29t 

6,158 


2,174 

9,671 

85,281 

20.7tO 

6,606 

409 

402 

4,192 

429.176 

82,612 

14,966 

1,880 

741 

6,809 

988 

326 

8.320 

8,181 


Cw»«»*^ 


.^s  to'***    « 

*--;.v.v--:::: •.     'J?.     « 


«if  est  »"-  oo\oow»  •  • '•- 

d» \^^ 

»tet 6* 

trtii»--r'A« ""^^^ 

^^int^^!?;!:;;;^ '. 

»««•'*  .L  ^e*'**         

reo^^todTte"**  , 

r»f*-'  ■•.•.■■•••■■•■•■-■■■••. 

Wv>g*^'     


6.000 


18.0»* 


N 


,.-•; 


.  •  • 


'  nV^ 


.  ••• 




\,64V 


.  •• 


r,600 
V040 


8,3^*, 
901 


.••• 




••;. 



• 

.  •  • 

IW""-  •     

&c .'■.' 

:::: •;;. 

•v ;;. 



.  — 






*^\*oo 


«iS,04ft 


.  •  • 


potW^, 

sicivj  •{:::■. 

loO»»»  ^!!a  o*et  ^"^^   

•JttT^*^^'  

Greece-;; 

•^a^^^"      .. 

Ce^^^tf^^ 

^e^      «u 

ot-^^^^^rV^^^^^^     

mf^"" •• 

Ob^^^"      ... — 

^.•fi^^rv. .■.••••• 


S,l8\ 


^*'*«?8 

6,9l8 
86» 


•  •  • 




.  •  • 


^4S 


1 


^4i 


I 





68.30*        ,05,602 


•  ••• 

I "'"".: 

>«»"'-••:::: ::: 

:: •;;...• 

:::: :::. 

''■'• : 

— :; 


S.8\9 

14,966 
b08 

68% 
15.4^0 


Te^.-^^^"^'  


•  •  •      o 


^H,48» 

4S^ 

4,H'20 
656 


•  • '    .^ 

1V6 

^4A*1. 

^.»4\ 
4r»^\ 


».i*» 


•  •• 

4 


■'4\6 
108 
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Qmimerdal  StatUties. 


aat 


THE  MARITIME  PROGRESS  OF  CHARLESTOIT. 

The  Ckarltston  Standard,  in  order  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  coo- 
«iition  of  the  maritime  interests  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  procured  the  follow- 
ing^ \itt  of  vessels  owned  at  the  present  time  in  that  citj,  registering;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  and  over.    The  list  could  have  been  increased  by  taking  the  number  under 
one  huadred  and  fifty  toas. 

TIms  Standard  says : — ^"  The  mercantile  marine  is  coexistent  with  internal  pn»> 
f3erity.  Our  maritime  commerce  was  at  its  height  from  1820  to  1824;  but  in  tha 
Catter  year,  from  circumstances  which  may  be  directly  traced  to  internal  causes,  it 
<:ommeQced  falling  off,  and  gradually  dwindled  away  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
<svpher.  Wiiimi  the  last  few  years,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say,  it  has  evinced 
•^ifi^s  of  returning  to  the  glorious  path  of  enterprise.  It  has  risen,  and  is  now  risini; 
^3vith  a  degree  of  strength  and  rapidity  that  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  expectations  of  its 
vnost  eaoguine  friends.  The  main  pillars  upon  which  are  based  our  future  wealth 
■«%nd  g^'catne^s,  are  our  oommercial  marine  and  our  railroads.  They  are  to  a  consider* 
■sable  extent  dependent  upon  each  other.  At  this  moment,  the  business  success  of  our 
^nerchant  vessels  is  of  more  importance  than  any  other  branch  of  trade — it  is,  in  fact, 
^he  first  6t<epping  stone  to  pro!>perity.  Tlie  bar  in  our  harbor  may  be  removed  witli- 
^out  a  material  increase  in  our  shipping  interest,  but  an  increase  in  our  shipping  inter- 
'^f^t  will  oot  only  remove  the  bar,  but  will  apply  the  ptimulant  of  individual  exertioQ 
<.o  the  work,  in  which  ease  it  must  succeed.  We  shall  refer  to  these  important  mat- 
^:era  again.  lo  the  coeaa  time,  we  would  refer  with  infinite  satisfaction  to  the  fol- 
lowing 

CLZST   OF   VESSCLS  OP   OKC  HUNDRED   AND   FIFTT  TONS    BURDEN   AND  UPWARDS,  OWNXD  XV 

CHARLESTON,   B.  €. 

SHIPS. 

3fGscoogus tons. 

JLlIiance 

'Vateree 

^outh  Carelioa. 

J>elta  Maiia 

fiarkaway 

Oaiberine 

<;«a.ParkhiU 

^uho  Raveoel 

Oeocge  A.  Hopley 

Luminary 

Tremcnt 

Camiltus^ 

Frandiifie 

Susan  Q. Oweoe 

ORTolioe • 

Koemie • 

Qoodar 


d€9.13 
52469 
680.74 
1,301.03 
683.87 
645.05 
477.69 
554.22 
700.14 
249.45 
431S.00 
368.14 
71«.48 
699.60 
730.11 
722.18 
547.39 
642.38 


Acadia toaa 

iDelaware 

/ulia  Deaa 

Citnvoy 

ia^ 


BRM3«. 


fiTSAMSBIFS. 

Isabel 1,115,85 

Janies  Adger 1,151.28 

Kashvtll<3 1,220.30 

BABKS. 

St  Lawrence 223  40 

Virgwia  Ana 295.39 

CoBW 224.69 

Dudley ,  249.68 

Harmony ....«« .•«.  ?08.64 

Sumter 380.70 

liufebeila 355.75 

SiKan 281.72 

Oentral  Greene 242.63 

E«li.«to 365.84 

lEti  wan 325.7 1 

Cherokee 232.91 


Delta 

Orchilla 

Factor 

Clarendon  . . . . 
Enterprise. . . . 
Ixniis  Walsli . . 
Yankee  Biad<i, 
Emma  Eger.. , 
Saint  Andrew. 


199.67 

198.19 
298.40 
249.40 
242.80 

198.81 
1 80.48 
154.56 
182.70 
196.63 
152.89 
1:2084 
1€<.78 
167.62 


KETCH. 


Commerce. 174.06 


Broadfield  . . . 
8t.  Lawrence. 
Fanny 


SCHOONKaS. 


STCAM  BOATS. 


Ciiarleston 

Massasoit 

llanon 

Gen  Oiiixii . . . 
Wm.  Seabrook.. 

Florida 

Nina 

DeKalb 

Wm.  B.  Meares. 

Carolina , 

Darlington... 

Jasper 

Gov.  Dudley  . . , 


165US8 
163.26 
363.28 

23580 
178.86 
258.71 
256.16 
284.48 
344.86 
838.00 
164.62 
199.69 
447.82 
298.08 
247.81 
408.80 


360 


Commercial  Statistics, 


Total  tonnage,  25,785  53-95,  excluoive  of  a  large  number  of  ichooners  and  sloops, 
being  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  la^^t  two  years. 

This  highly  gratifying  result,  says  the  Standard,  has  been  produced  almost  entirely 
by  the  newly  awakened  spirit  of  enterpriFe  that  is  rapidly  diffusing  itself  throughout 
the  eity  and  state.  Onr  people  in  all  sections  are  fairly  aroused ;  they  are  at  work 
with  a  determination  to  place  their  State  upon  a  footing,  so  far  as  internal  prosperity 
is  concerned,  with  the  nrst  of  the  nation.  Nature  has  lavithed  upon  them  all  the 
requisites  fur  commercial,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  greatness;  they  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  this  fact,  and  arc  alive  to  the  importance  of  turning  all  these  bletsings 
to  account.  They  see  the  necessity  of  opening  better  channels  of  communication  to 
the  seaboard,  for  the  more  speedy  transmission  of  their  products  to  market  They 
know  that  Charleston  in  reality  is  the  most  central  point,  and  can  be  made  more  easy 
of  access  than  any  other  place  on  the  sea  coast.  Here,  in  time,  must  come  for  ship- 
ment abroad,  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  the  great  west  and  southwest  This 
must  eventually  become  the  main  depot  for  the  imports  and  exports  of  many  of  the 
States  in  the  interior,  the  very  heart  of  the  country — including  North  Carolina,  the 
greater  portion  of  Georgia,  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  States  and  Territories  still  further  west 
So  soon  as  our  railroad  projects  are  completed  a  large  amount  of  the  commerce  and 
travel  of  this  vast  range  of  country  will  be  poured  into  the  lap  of  Charleston.  It  i 
**  manifest  destiny." 


■-^9 


T0MA6E  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

We  give  below  a  comparative  view  of  the  arrivals  of  foreign  tonnage  at  New  York 
and  Boaton  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  is,  from  June,  1&30,  to  1853,  inclusive : — 


TONNAOB   AT   NEW   TOaK    FaOM    FOaEION   FOaTS. 


TONNAGE    AT    BOSTON   FROM  FOE- 
EI»N   POETS. 


Year. 

1830.... 
7881.... 
1882.... 
]o33. ... 
1884.... 
1835.... 
1886.... 
1837.... 
1838.... 
1889.... 
1840.... 
1841.... 
1842.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 

1845 

184ft  ... 
1847.... 

1848 

1849.... 
1860. . . . 

1851 

1852 

1853 


No.  of 
arrivals. 

1,489 

1,684 

1,808 

1,9-26 

1,932 

2,044 

2,285 

2,071 

1,790 

2,159 

1,953 

2,118 

1,962 

1,832 

2,203 

2  144 

2,292 

3,147 

3,060 

8,227 

3,343 

3,840  1 

8,847  1 

4,079  1 


Tons 
American. 

280,918 
274,287 
295,293 
820,083 
852.226 
873,465 
407,095 
868.011 
877,563 
422,340 
409,458 
423,952 
406,623 
885,124 
438,074 
472,491 
496.761 
606,482 
667,794 
734,008 
8u7,680 
,144,485 
,231,951 
,321,674 


Tons 
fDre^n. 

83,797 

62,772 

106,425 

110,835 

96.679 

90,999 

149.634 

171,360 

91,826 

142,985 

118,136 

125,073 

148.691 

166;j70 

165,298 

140.858 

185.404 

883,637 

o07,3J1 

414,096 

441,756 

479,566 

478,037 

491,580 


Tula! 

U)1I8. 

814,713 

887,009 

401,718 

430,918 

444,904 

464,464 

656,730 

539.878 

468,890 

565,835 

527.694 

549,026 

665,315 

491,495 

593.373 

613,350 

682,165 

939,01^ 

1.025,116 

l,148,10i 

1.249,337 

1,624,051 

1,709,988 

1,813,255 


No.  of 
arrivals. 

642 
766 
1,064 
1,067 
1,156 
1,302 
1,451 
1,691 
1,313 
1,552 
1,628 
1,790 
1,786 
1,706 
2,159 
2,805 
2,090 
2,719 
3,009 
3,111 
2,885 
2,872 
2,970 
3,042 


Tons 
American. 

107,260 

114,616 

145,638 

147,904 

157,0<>6 

161,484 

173,787 

180,159 

172,628 

181,750 

202.833 

216,228 

194,717 

169,869 

210,693 

206,964 

206,293 

252,886 

271,997 

249,563 

229,576 

239,854 

284,668 

309,341 


Tons 
foreign. 

4,994 

11.199 

23,294 

29,440 

31,298 

39,142 

66,792 

62.883 

36,259 

45,667 

54,306 

70.583 

76.988 

77,854 

100,934 

109,060 

67,261 

131,823 

195,027 

210,55G 

266,571 

264,634 

288,270 

303,581 


^ 
« 


Tbtal 
tout. 

111,76 

1 26,81  CS    ^ 

168,92'r*  ^^ 

177,34#-:^-*= 

188,86r'^>^ 
24  0,62^ 'ST  ^ 

229,62£r  ^^St 
28S,04Sr  M-^ 
208,78f'«=*  "* 
227,4 ITS"  ^  * 
257,13??  ^  * 
286,80e^ 
270,70fi3. 
247,21^  ^  ^ 
3H,62'S'  ^  ^ 
316.024^-^^ 
273,65«- 
a»4,20S^ 
467,02^ 
460.1  It 
485,147^ 
604,480 
672,947^*  ^^ 
612,921 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  IIN6D0M  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

The  following  table  and  remarks  are  from  the  Belfast  Afercantile  Journal  .-^ — 

A  Parliamentary  return  just  printed  givijs  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1847  and  lf^3;  the  quantities  and  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
maiuifdcture8  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  oj^  America  is 
the  following  yeara,  of  which  the  following  articles  comprise  the  chief: — 


Commercial  Stalitties.  881 

1847.  m. 

Declared  Declared 

Quantity.         value.  Qavititj.  value. 

t4(adwr'ght..toDs         187,988    £1,810,225  664.681  £5.379,758 

fcctures yds.  105.500.000       2,805,103  193,600,000  8,607,608 

BCtures 86,000,000       1,069,410  65,000,000  2,067.1 1 9 

ulkctures 21,500,000       1,291,681  48,000,000  1,820,798 

Dlkctures pes.         412,861          889,856  869,144  1,766,499 

f.ikc 882,078         1,819,197 

cwt.         167,212            88,188  560,785  262,496 

busL       6,000,000           99,828  8,600,000  101,644 

nd  roill  work,  in- 

imm-€Qgioe8 16,942         66,663 


Joe  of  exports £10,974,161         £28,658,427 

dbtenred  by  the  above  table  that  the  total  yalae  of  our  exports  to  the 
a  has  iDcreased  nearly  116  per  cent  in  six  years.  The  following  articles 
ipate  in  this  increase,  and  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
t  and  anwrought,  shows  the  enormous  increase  of  880  per  cent ;  cotton 
I,  the  number  of  yards  of  which  has  increased  84  per  cent  during  the 
;  linen  manufactures,  80  per  cent;  woolen  manufactures,  100  per  cent; 
r,  264  per  cent;  machinery,  290  per  cent. 

prise  most  people  to  find  that  the  export  of  iron  manufactures  considera- 
o  value  that  of  any  of  our  textile  manufactures;  and  it  is  particularly 
observe,  that  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States  amounts 
of  that  of  our  entire  export  trade,  not  including  the  value  of  unenu- 
ilea.  This  circumstance  strougly  demonstrates  that  the  present  war  is 
to  our  principal  channels  of  commercial  intercourse. 

KT  iND  C0.\SUiUPT10.V  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNIT.  D  KINGDOM. 

imports  of  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  stated  in  quarters,  into  the  XJoited 
>  wheat  being  distinguished  from  '*  all  sorts,'*  although  included : — 

All  aorta.  Wheat.  Ail  sorts.  Wheat. 

11,912,864  4,464,757  1851 9,618,026  6,880,412 

7,528.472  8,08-2,2:30  1862 7,746,669  4,164,608 

10.669.661  4,802,475  1863.......     10,178,186  6,236,860 

9,019,590  4,830,263 

STATISTICS   or  CONSUIfFTION. 

IV  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM   OF  THE  FOLLOWING   ABTIOLES  FEU  HEAD,  AT  THK 
FKEIODS   UNDSaUENTIONED  '. — 


tated  in  bushels  wheat 

Q  pounds    

)UDces 

1  ounces 


1813. 

mt 

18)S. 

8 

8 

\0k 

16 

16 

80 

19 

22 

34 

14 

16 

20i 

MPORTS  OF  INDIAN  CORN  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

'arlitfmentary  document  informs  us  of  the  quantities  of  Indian  corn  im« 
he  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  since  1840,  as  follows: — 

IMPOETS  OF   INDIAN   COUN   FEOM    1840  TO   1868. 


Qrs. 
21,073 

4,783 
19,618 
13,226 
88,711 
42,285 
720,581 


Year.  Qrs. 

1847 8,616,218 

1848 1,582,754 

1849 2,240,570 

1 860 1.286,2 1 8 

1 86 1 1,8 19,783 

1852 1,479,991 

1S68 1,662,984 


% 


^^ii3€^ 


V..U' 


Jimmal  of  Insurance.  36^ 

ereon,  from  judicial  demands  of  the  Home  Matnal Jnsnrance  Company,  on 
LDg  grounds  set  forth  in  the  petition  of  plaiotiffj :  That  the  said  Company 
ber,  1852,  issued  in  favor  of  the  petitioners  an  open  p'>licv  of  insurance, 
n  onnsiderati' 41  of  such  Bum<3  of  money  as  should  thereafter  be  endorsed  on 
\  the  Company  agreed  to  insure  plaintiffs  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to 
it  of  such  sums  of  money  a?  should  thereafter  be  endorsed  on  (>Bi(f  policy, 
tuuadise.  &.c^  being  stock  m  trade,  hazardous,  not  hazardous,  and  eztn\  haz* 
itaioed  in  such  places  as  plaintiffs  should  thereafter  report  to  said  Com- 
which  said  Company  should  endorse  on  said  policy,  and  no  riifk  should  be 
I  the  Company  until  so  endorsed  and  approved.    In  pursuance  <»f  said  agree- 

plaintiffi  bad  stored  in  the  Alabama  Cotton  Pre3i«,  covered  by  this  open 
f  8  bales  of  cotton.    On  the  2d  of  March,  1853,  the  Alabama  Press  was  ctm- 

fire ;  1040  bales  of  said  cotton  were  totally  lost.  The  plaiatiffd  averred 
had  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  policy,  paid  the  premium,  dsc. 

amicably  requested  of  the  Company  the  pniyment  of  $57,134  13,  the  value 
on  destroyed ;  but  defendants  declined  to  pay  the  same,  except  the  sum  of 
8,  part  thereof  which  plaintiffis  received  on  account,  and  institute  this  suit 

Um  balance. 
M  was  once  before  tried ;  but  the  jury  failed  to  agree,  and  accordingly  it 

tried  on  Friday  last  The  defendants,  in  their  filed  answer,  merely  denied 
nJoess.  On  the  trial,  it  was  shown  that  the  plaintiffs  had  1078  i)ales  of  cot- 
d  in  the  Home  Mutual  Otfice,  covered  by  the  open  policy  an  alleged  in  the 
nd  that  the  ammmt  set  forth  iu  the  petition,  and  for  which  payment  was 
lad  been  destroyed.  The  defendants  admitted  that  the  plaintiffs  had  389 
ed  in  the  press,  296  in  the  street  on  the  banquettes,  and  855  in  an  adjacent 

the  "  Ic(*-Uou!*d  lot"  It  wa^  to  recover  the  msurance  on  this  las^t  355  bales 
ras  broui^ht.  The  defendants  held  that  the  policy  bad  nothing  to  do  with 
red  on  the  lots  adjacent  to  the  press.  The  plaintiffs  brought  forward  evidence 
lat  the  *'  loe  House  lot"  was  considered  and  recognized  as  a  portion  of  the 
Press,  that  it  had  long  been  the  custom  of  that  press  to  store  cotton  iu  tliat 
ren  in  lots  and  squares  much  further  from  the  buildinjif,  whenever  the  press 
and  that  such  i.f  the  cu-^tom  at  all  cotton  pressea    That  the  underwriter^ 

aware  of  this  fact  That  when  factors  take  cotV>n  to  a  prey's,  they  receive 
for  the  amount  from  the  proprietor  of  the  press,  and  upon  this  receipt  being 
at  the  insurance  office  the  cotton  is  insured  ;  and  the  insurance  company  is 
Misible  for  it  until  removed  to  another  press,  when  they  must  be  notified  of 

The  plaintiffs  had  been  insured  on  the  receipt  of  the  proprietor  of  the  press, 
were  never  notified  that  their  cotton  had  been  removed  to  any  other  press, 
they  held  that  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company  wa<«  responfiible  for 
mount  of  the  cott<»n  destroyed,  as  well  for  that  on  the  adjacent  lot,  as  for 
b  was  in  the  building  and  on  tlie  streets  and  banquettes. 
le  was  ably  argued  by  Messrs.  Hunt,  Semmes  and  Edwards,  counsel  for  the 
and  Messrs.  W(»lfe  and  Singleton  for  the  defendants,  and  submitted  to  the 
,  after  a  bhort  absence,  brought  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  as  prayed  for 
ition. 


nRE  L\SURANCfi  FOR  FlREAIEff. 

d  the  following  suggestions  in  the  Insurance  Reporter,  In  Boston,  firemen 
for  their  services ;  but  the  plan  proposed  seems  to  us  a  good  one,  and  at 
tby  of  consideration : — 

ot  be  denied  that  the  firemen  constantly  peril  their  health,  and  often  their 
le  service  of  the  city.  For  this  service  they  should  receive  a  fair  compen- 
iost  of  the  firemen  are  men  in  moderate  circumstances,  to  whom  seventy-five 
year  would  be  no  inconsiderable  iteml  But  many  object  to  being  paid  for 
rbtch  heretofore,  (this  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  given,)  they  have  ren- 
b: 

t>  obviate  in  some  measure  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  compen- 
iremen  for  services,  wo  pn)p<)fie — 

reorganizaticm  of  the  Fire  Department,  retaining  all  those  of  good  character 
e  departmeut,  appointing  none  others  but  m^n  of  like  character;  the  whole 
ler  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors. 
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Sd.  Let  the  city  goTernment,  iostead  of  paying  th    firemea  $76  widi  per  year 
agree  to  pay  that  sum  for  tbetii  on  a 
Life  Policy  iNsnaANCE.     This  sum  to  be  paid  annually,  so  long  as  tbey  faithfully 

Serfurm  official  duty.    The  fireman  to  forfeit  bis  claim  upon  conTictioo  of  any  mis- 
emeanor  which  would  render  him  liable  to  expuUion  from  the  department. 

This  (76  would  secure  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  family  or  relatiTea  of 
every  fireman  in  the  event  of  his  death,  which  might  occur  either  by  accident,  ezpo- 
Bore,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

This  $4,000  or  $6,000  Policy  would  become  more  and  more  Taloable  every  year, 
80  that  the  firemen  would  have  constantly  increasing  motives  for  faithfolness  and 
good  behavior. 

This  would  be  much  better  than  the  plan  of  giving  each  fireman  $75  in  cash  per 
year,  as  it  would  insure  some  conpensation  to  the  family  in  case  of  his  death. 

Firemen  are  so  constantly  exposed  to  danger  from  falling  walls  and  timbers,  and 
A  thousand  other  like  casualties,  that  it  seems  proper  that  some  provision  of  this  kind 
should  be  made. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  have  been  to  the  families  of  all  those  firemen  who  per- 
bhed  at  the  Jenning'9'  fire,  could  each  have  received  five  thousand  dollars  I 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  plan  suggested,  we  answer  that 
New  York  is  the  very  city  to  establi&h  a  precedent  Is  the  plan  suggeste  :  a  good 
ooef    That  is  the  question. 
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NOTICES  T)  MARINERS. 

The  Notices  to  Mariners  which  we  publish  below  have  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  since  the  public    ion  of  the  MerchanU  Magazine  for  August,  1854       ^. 

HAEDOR   LIGUTS    .  T   TOBT   SAX   LUCAB,  SOUTH   WEST   COAST   OF   8FAIK. 

HYDRuoRArnic  OrrirR,  June  19, 1851 
Ofiiciai  information  has  been  received  that  the  Spanii^h  Government,  on  the  Slst  cz^mf 
January,  establislied  the  following  lights  at  the  port  of  Sun  Lucar-de-Barrameda. 

1.  A  fixed  light  on  Malandar  Point,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  p^-rt,  at  an  flmtr-a-g] 
of  86  feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  six  miles. 

2.  A  fixed  light  in  a  high  building  at  the  northern  end  of  the  village  of  Bnnania,  m- 
the  interior  of  the  port  on  its  eastern  shore,  at  an  elevation  of  63  feet  above  the  sej 
and  visible  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles. 

8.  A  red  light  in  an  elevated  poi^ition  to  the  southward  of  the  Castle  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  the  point  of  which  forms  the  suutbem  limit  of  the  port. 

In  order  to  t-nter  this  port,  the  wind  beinj^  free,  a  vessel  having  passed  to  the  wep<- 
ward  of  the  Salmedina  snoal,  thould  steer  N.  p]  ^  E.  for  2f  miles,  when  she  will  beio 
about  5(  fathoms  water,  sand,  and  will  have  the  two  lights  above  mentioned  of  Ma- 
lander  and  Bonanza  nearly  in  one,  the  bearings  of  these  lights  should  be  taken  cor 
rectly,  and  the  course  altered  for  them  to  east.  Having  run  1^  miles  on  this  coone, 
the  red  light  on  the  southern  shore  will  be  seen  bfarinjj  S.  R  ^  E.  and  when  »  lir 
advanced  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  S.  S.  W.,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  narrowe^t  part  of 
the  channel,  (which  i:»  not  two  cables  across,)  and  this  red  light  will  be  eclipsed;  oa 
which  taking  place,  an  E.  S.  E.  ^  E.  course  is  immediately  to  be  steered,  until  KsUb* 
der  light  bears  N.  W.  |  N.  and  Bonanza  light  E  N.  E.,  when  she  will  be  in  6  to  8  fath- 
oms water,  on  sand.  She  may  then  nteer  N.  E.  ^  E.  for  Bonanza  ruad,  and  when  thtt 
light  bears  S.  E.  ^  E.  anchor  in  4  to  6  fathoms  water,  on  a  sandy  bottom.  "  ^*st 

The  many  rocks  and  t^hoals,  botli  inside  and  outside  of  this  port,  render  it  difficoH 
and  (langenuH  to  enter  with  a  beating  wind  without  a  pilot ;  and  no  vessel  fhooU 
attempt  it  at  night,  but  keep  the  sea  until  daylight,  or  arichor  to  the  N.  N.E.of  (^ 
piona,  if  the  weather  hhould  permit 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Chipiona,  at  Ih.  34nL,  and  at  Bonanza  at  Sk 
Om.,  and  ihe  greatest  spring  tide  nmge  is  12^  feet. 

The  above  bearings  are  magnetic. 
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nzsD  UflBT  nr  tralkb  bat,  bouthwot  ooast  or  irkland. 

Htdroqraph  o  OrrxcB,  May  31,  1854. 

hsA  been  g'ven  by  the  Corporation  fo-  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of 
iH  that  GO  the  I  at  of  July  next  a  Fixed  L  -.  ht  will  be  establiehed  on  the  western 
bire  Idland,  w  ich  lies  on  the  north  s  de  of  the  channel  into  Tralee  harbor. 

9  Fixed  Lii^ht  will  appear  red  when  seen  from  seaward,  or  between  the  bearings 
]•  W.  to  E.  S.  E. ;  but  when  Been  from  the  southward,  or  between  the  bearings 
3w  E.  to  W.  N.  W.  i  W.  it  will  be  bright. 

i  l^ht  stands  56  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  on  a  circular  tower  of  bluish 
and  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  9  miles. 

ITS  from  Mucklaghmore  Rock S.  ^  W.        4^  sea  miles. 

ITS  from  the  Rocky  Shoal  to  the  eastward  of 

eklabegRock S.  by  E.  ^  R     5^      do. 

EiB  from  Mucklabeg  Rock    S.  S.  £.  6^      do. 

urs  from  the  Black  Rock,  at  the  north  side  of 

»  Inner  Channel N.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  2^      do. 

an  from  the  south  point  of  Great  Samphire 

■nd N.  W.  ^  W.         ^  sea  mile. 

wards  the  harbor,  the  Light  will  be  seen  as  far  as  the  northern  limits  of  the  an- 
ige  within  Great  Samphire  Island,  and  if  kept  open  to  seaward,  will  lead  clear 
m  Mucklaghmore  Rock, 
le  above  t)earings  are  magnetic,  and  the  variation  is  29°  15'  W, 

FA1£B   BAT,  BKAOON   BUOT  ON  THE  WHITTLE  BOCK,   CAPE   OF  GOOD   HOPE. 

IItdrooraphic  OrrxcK,  May  29, 1854. 
aiiners  are  hereby  informed,  that  on  the  Slst  of  March  last,  a  beacon  buoy  was 
sd  at  the  di^itance  of  40  fatlioms  E.  by  N.  of  the  shoalest  part  (11  feet)  of  the 
Ule  Rock  in  False  Bay. 

lis  buoy  is  made  of  iron,  painted  red,  carries  a  staff  13  feet  long,  with  a  basket, 
h  is  vidible  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  is  moored  in  10  fathoms  water,  with 
blowing  marks,  vis. : — 

i«  upper  or  black  beacon,  in  BufTals  Bay,  a  little  open  to  the  southward  of  the 
•  beacon,  bearing  about  W.  f  S. ;  and 

le  white-washed  mark,  se<;n  over  Red  i  ill,  a  little  open  to  tb  northward  of  the 
IT  beacon,  bearing  about  N.  W.  |  N. 

lere  are  several  rocky  heads,  carrying  from  4  to  6  fathoms  within  the  circuit  of  40 
HUB  from  the  Whittle  Rock. 

IIGQTHOUSE  AT  CEDAR  KEYS,  FLORIDA. 

A  FIXED   LIQOT  WITH  FLASHES. 

lis  house  is  placed  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  mound  on  the  Sea  horse  Key,  iinrbor 
Mar  Keys,  Florida.  It  is  a  plain  structure  of  brick,  one  story  in  height,  pur- 
itsd  by  a  watch -room  and  lantern,  both  painted  white.  The  illuminating  appa- 
1 19  one  of  the  Fre^nal  Fourth  Order  Fixed,  with  flashes  every  minute,  and  illum- 
og  the  entire  horizon. 

le  focal  plane  is  75  feet  above  the  sea  level — the  light,  therefore,  will  be  clearly 
At  from  a  position  15  feet  above  the  water,  in  good  weather,  at  the  distance  of 
naotical  or  16^  statute  miles.  The  principal  object  of  this  light  (though  seen  in 
iiections)  is  as  a  guide  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Cedar  Keys  from 
■outhward.  A  dangerous  reef  extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Sea- 
B  Key  for  twelve  miles,  but  by  keeping  within  the  bearings  of  N.  and  N.  N.  W. 
{oetic)  the  harbor  can  be  safely  entered  to  within  one  mile  cif  the  light.  The  ap- 
imate  latitude  and  longitude,  are— lat  29°  5'  80  N.  long.  82°  57'  80"  W. 

IM  light  will  be  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  night  of  August  1,  1864,  and 
be  continued  to  be  shown  every  night  thereafter  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  until 
to  notice.  By  order  of  the  J lighthouse  Board, 

GEO.  G.  MEAD,  Lieut.  Topographical  Eoglaeers. 
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RULES  TO  PREVENT  COLLTSION  OF  SHIPS  AT  SEA. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  mannscrlpt  of  Capi  Wm.  Tome,  who 
18  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  practice  of  navigation  at  eea.  These 
rales  are  the  result  of  more  than  twenty-five  years*  experience  in  practical  navigation. 
Some  time  will  elapse  before  the  publication  of  Capt  Toms'  work,  and  that  gentleman 
it  desirous  that  his  brother  seamen  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  It 
affords  us  great  pleasure  to  lay  them  before  the  marine  readers  of  the  Aferehant$* 
Magazine : — 

Two  ships  approaching  each  other  on  opposite  tacks,  close  hauled,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful which  will  weather  the  other,  the  one  on  the  starboard  tack  must  keep  her  reach, 
TRrhile  the  other  on  the  port  tack  must  give  way  ;  but  if,  through  ignorance  or  stupid- 
ity, the  one  on  the  port  tack  does  not  bear  up,  and  a  collision  is  unavoidable,  then 
both  vessels  nhould  put  their  helms  a-lee,  by  which  means  they  will  be  thrown  in  the 
stays,  and  should  a  collision  take  place,  the  shock  will  be  very  much  lessened. 

Two  ships  meeting  each  other  right  ahead,  and  s'eeriog  opposite  courses,  both  hav- 
ing  the  wind  free,  the  rule  is,  for  each  to  port  their  helms,  by  which  means  they  will 
pass  each  other  on  the  port  side.  But  if  one  of  them  should  be  clo^c  hauled,  then  it 
18  the  duty  of  the  other,  which  is  going  free,  to  pass  to  leeward  of  her. 

Bot  this  rule  should  not  be  too  hastily  adopted  in  the  ni<;ht  time,  becanse  if  a  Tea- 
sel or  her  light  U  suddenly  seen  on  the  starboard  bow,  were  each  to  port  their  helms, 
A  collision  would  take  place.  This  rule,  therefore,  is  oidy  applicable  when  vessels 
meet  each  other  right  ahead,  or  a  little  on  the  port  bow.  Steam  vessels,  which  are 
always  Bnp{)osed  to  be  under  tlie  command  of  Ujeir  helms,  are  deemed  to  be  vessels 
going  free.  The  commanders  of  these  vessels  say  that  if  sailing  vessels^  would  keep 
their  proper  course  en  the  approach  of  a  steamer  towards  them,  the  oflBcer  in  charge 
of  the  deck  would  then  sec  exactly  the  state  of  the  case,  and  steer  so  as  to  clear  the 
sailing  vessel,  and  thereby  prevent  a  collision ;  and  that  it  frequently  happoos  that 
those  on  b<:»ur<)  the  sailing  vessels  become  alarmed  and  keep  changing  their  coarse 
without  any  lixed  principle,  thereby  mutually  deceiving  each  other  as  to  their  inten- 
tions. 

Ships  meeting  each  other  on  a  dark,  stormy  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  the  utm 

Sresence  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  is  necessary  to  prevent  ool 
sion.     Many  melancholy  instances  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  of  collisions  whic^ 
take  place  under  the  above  circumstances.    On  a  vessel  or  her  light  being  seen  i 
this  case,  the  firt^t  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  ascertain  in  which  directi«Hi  th 
other  vesFel  is  steering.    This  can  be  done  even  in  the  darkest  night  by  simply  takii 
the  bearing  of  her  light  when  first  seen,  and  again  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Th 
the  difference  of  bearing  will  point  out  at  once  the  direction  in  which  sbe  is  s 
Then,  but  not  before,  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  the  course  may  be  changed  to  go  de 
of  her.     But  if  the  light  does  not  seem  to  change  in  the  bearing,  the  vessel  ma^^ 
eitlier  be  coniioi;  directly  before  you,  or  your  vessel  is  coming  up  with  her.    lo  XtmB 
former  ca.'*e,  when  seen  right  ahead  or  a  little  on  the  port  bow,  the  rule  is  to  port  tb« 
helm,  but  when  very  near  on  the  starboard  bow,  to  starboard  the  helm ;  and  were 
each  vessel  to  obey  this  general  rule,  a  collision  would  be  impossible. 

Ships  running  in  the  night  time  should  always,  as  a  standing  rule,  pass  astern  of 
those  they  may  meet  ahead,  close  hauled. 

The  cause  cf  most  of  the  collisions  which  take  place  is  by  altering  the  8hip*s  count 
previous  to  ascertaining  the  direction  in  which  the  other  vessel  is  steering,  and  thereby 
causing  the  very  thing  they  are  desirous  to  avoid. 

The  prof)er  way  for  each  vessel  to  do  ate-  their  r-^spective  lights  have  been  sen 
ky  each  other,  in  to  continue  their  course,  and  to  calm  y  but  vigilantly  watch  tbedif 
ference  in  the  bearing  of  the  lights,  and  which  will  at  once  show  the  direetion  ia 
which  the  other  is  steering.  Then  the  course  may  be  changed  if  necessary,  to  pis* 
yent  collision. 

And  in  all  cases  when  practicable — that  is,  when  the  movements  of  one  Tessel  ctf 
be  seen  by  the  other — the  intention  of  the  one  should  be  made  manifest  to  the  other, 
by  a  broad  sheer  in  the  direction  in  which  she  means  to  pasa  This  will  tavB  i 
great  deal  of  anxiety  of  mind  on  the  subject  when  the  vessels  are  approaching  cid 
other. 
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IMPROVEMEHT  IN  SHORTENIilO  SAIL 


.  li.  McEIay,  the  well  known  Boston  ship-builder,  has  taken  up  the  subject  of 
iD^  a  Hhip*8  saiU,  and  it  is  anticipated  will  soon  be  able  to  make  some  impor- 
',  ehanj^e  in  the  whole  management  of  the  rigfl^ing  of  ships.  Ho  says  that  labor- 
s' appliances  may  be  adopted,  which  will  not  merely  lessen  the  polling  and 
lioip,  but  will  acoumplij»h  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  certainty  the  operation  of 
an^  and  Hhorteniiig  s^iL  He  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  process  by  which  the 
«  topmasts  of  a  ship  of  1.000  tons  can  be  reefed  by  a  crew  of  tiventy  men,  in  ten 
at«a,  and  the  same  reefs  shaken  out  and  the  sails  set  again,  in  less  time,  without 
ling  a  man  above  the  rait  He  thinks  a  ship  fitted  with  sails  after  this  plan,  can 
aared  for  and  sailed  with  one^third  less  seamen  than  under  the  present  regime ; 
ao  f^eat  a  redaction  in  the  crew  would  be  undesirable,  for  various  reasons,  one  of 
dkk  la,  that  in  heavy  weather,  the  furling  of  a  ship's  courses  frequently  requires  the 
■enee  of  an  entire  crew,  an<l  even  then  is  accomplished  only  by  severe  labor.  But 
tny  event,  25  per  cent  of  the  item  of  victualing  and  manniuff  would  bo  saved,  and 
Miip  sailed  with  less  risk  and  more  comfort  to  the  crew  under  this  deduction. 

NAVI6ATI0.\  OF  LISBON. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  easier  navigation  than  that  to  Lisbon.  When  once 
roes  the  B^y  of  Biscay  and  rouud  Cape  Fini^terre  you  make  direct  for  the  Berlings, 
d  <»ther  high  rockn  more  to  seaward,  called  the  Eitellas  and  Farilhoes  de  Velha. 
Mie  is  plenty  of  spare  roon  for  any  vessel  to  pass  inside  the  Berlings,  thus  saving 
ma  distance;  and  from  Cape  Corvoeire  the  coast  tends  inwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
igUB,  presenting  a  succension  of  scenery  so  novel  and  attractive  as  at  once  to  satisfy 
te  spectator  that  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  the  poetic  prose  of  Beckford  have  failed 
» oaggerate  its  beauties. — HctdfiMa  Brazil,  River  Plate,  and  Falkland  Islands, 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

KVMBKR  XXI. 
FAMILIES  AND  HOUSES. 

The  term  "  family**  may  be  defined  in  various  ways.  It  consists  of  a  head  and  of 
ependent  members  living  toji^ether  in  the  same  dwelling.  But  the  head  of  a  family 
lay  be  either  a  hutbnnd  and  wife,  a  widower,  a  widow,  a  bachelor,  or  a  spinster  ; 
na  the  members  may  be  children,  relatives,  visitors,  and  servants. 

la  the  Act  for  taking  the  Census  of  1851,  the  term  '^occupiei*"  was  substituted  for 
le  word  **  family,"  as  being  less  open  to  misconstruction.  "  Occupiers,"  therefore, 
^present  the  *'  families"  of  previous  censuses.  By  this  substitution,  bachelors  and 
piosters  were  not  likely  to  escape  enumeration  as  familietf  which  was  probably  not 
ofrequently  the  oise  in  former  cen.«u.^es. 

It  is  so  natural  that  a  family  should  live  in  a  separate  house,  that  the  term  house 
I  often  ufed  for  family.  Thiiii  isolation  of  families  in  separate  houses  is  carried  to  a 
raster  extent  in  England  than  elsewhere.  A  German  naturalist,  Dr.  Carus,  physician 
9  the  King  of  Hanover,  in  a  dencription  of  the  English  people  in  1844,  has  the  fol- 
ywing  remarks  on  t.nglish  dwellings: — 

*  I  cmonot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  a  remark  on  English  dwelling-houses, 
rliidi  stand  in  close  connection  with  that  long-cherished  principle  of  separation  and 
ilirement  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  national  character.  It  appears  to  me 
0  be  this  principle  which  has  ^iven  to  the  people  that  fixity  of  national  character  and 
ftriet  adherence  to  the  historicad  usages  of  their  country  by  which  they  are  so  much 
liitiiigoished ;  up  to  the  present  moment,  the  Englishman  still  perseveres  in  striving 
iftcr  a  certain  iu'Jividuality  and  per!*onal  independence — a  certain  separation  of  him- 
wlf  from  others,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  freedom.  It  is  this  that  gives 
Qie  Englirhman  that  proud  feeling  of  personal  independence  which  is  stereotyped  in 
the  {^ase  '  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle.' " 


■i 
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**  The  expression,  however,  receives  a  true  valne  when,  Vy  the  merd  dosing  of  the 
house-door,  the  family  is  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  cut  itself  off  from  all  commoni- 
cation  with  the  outward  world,  even  in  the  midst  of  great  cities.  In  English  towns  or 
villages,  therefore,  one  always  meets  either  with  small  detached  houses,  merely  suited 
to  one  family,  or  apparently  large  buildings,  extending  to  the  length  of  half  a  street, 
sometimes  adorned  like  palaces  on  the  exterior,  but  separated  by  partition-walls  io- 
temally,  and  thus  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  high  houses,  for  the  most  part 
three  windows  broad,  within  which,  and  on  the  various  stories,  the  rooms  are  divided 
according  to  the  wants  or  convenience  of  the  family ;  in  short,  therefore,  it  may  pro 
erly,  be  said  that  the  English  divide  their  edifices  perpendicularly  into  houses,  whilst^^.^ 
we  Germans  divide  them  horizontally  into  floors.  In  England,  every  man  is  mastei^K'  ^ 
of  his  hall,  stairs,  and  chambers,  whilst  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  two  first  in  conmioac^v^ 
with  others."* 

The  possession  of  an  entire  house  is  strongly  desired  by  every  Englishmaa  But*  ^-^n 
on  the  continent  the  crowding  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  sleep  in  flats,  ia^  ^B  i 
carried  to  a  great  excess,  particularly  in  the  capitals.  The  department  of  the  Sein^^»  .^c 
for  ioetnnce;  in  1835,  bad,  on  an  average,  twenty-two  persons  to  a  house  ;  whilst  iw  .S:  ii 
densely  populated  London,  in  1851,  there  were  barely  eight  persons  to  a  house. 

In  enumerating  the  houses,  some  definition  of  the  term  was  required.  '*  Flats**  i  S^  ii 
Qlasgow  were  returned  as  houses  in  every  Census  from  1601  to  1S41  ;  but  in  Edicsr  mmtk 
burgh,  the  practice  was  to  return  the  houses  separated  by  party-walls,  without  p"^  i  irj 
reference  to  the  "  flats*' which  they  contained.  In  1851,  the  question  was  carefulUT  MX} 
considered.  The  flat  in  Scotland  is  generally  very  different  from  the  floor  of  an  ordiar  .vio- 
ary  English  house,  and  the  holder  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the  holder  of  a  hous  .^i^bse, 
except  the  exclusive  command  of  the  entrance-hall  and  stairs.  Nevertheless,  tt^^  .he 
definition  adapted  was  "  isolated  dwellings,  or  dwellings  separated  by  party  walla.'' ^   """^ 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  cf  houses  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  a^K-^aod 
the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  respectively,  in  1851  : — 

TABLE   III. — HOUSES    IN  OaKAT   SaiTAIN   IN   1861. 

Inhabited.  Uninhnbited.  Building.  Tiiiftl.   .^^    . 

England 8,076,620  144,499  26.192  S,246,3  -^Sll 

Scotland 370,S08  12,146  2,420  884.8  .gZZ}74 

Wales 201,419  8,995  1,379  211,7    ^.    M 

Islands     21,845  1,096  203  23,1^^048 


Total 3,670,192  166,735  29,194  8,866,1^C'   121 

It  w<»ul(l  appear  by  the  preceding  table  that  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  Or>  3*eat 

Britain  were  utioccupied  in  1851,  and  that  to  every  131  houses,  inhabited  or  uniuliw     -^^ 
ited,  tliere  was  one  in  course  of  erection  in  that  year. 

ARRIVAL  OF  IRISH  £iUIGRA.\TS  IN  LIVERPOOL  IN  FIVE  TEARS. 

A  return  has  been  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  of  the  number  of  Irish 
who  have  arrived  in  Liverpool  during  the  In^t  five  years,  distinguishing  as  far  as 
sible  emigrants  and  jobbers  from  pas^sei»gers  apparently  paupers.     A  monthly  re 
is  given,  but  we  hhall  give  only  the  totals  for  the  years,  including  jobbers  with 

grants : — 

Emigmnts.  Panpers.  Total. 

1849 1 60,469  80.468  240,926 

1850 173,236  77,766  281,001 

1851 215,369  68,134  288,608 

1852 .  .>. 158.9'  9  78,422  282,881 

1853 162,290  7 1,868  283,662 

From  this  it  appears,  that  in  the  course  of  five  years,  no  fewer  than  1,241,412  I 
poor  have  come  over  to  Liverpool,  of  whom  866,272  have  apparently  emigra 
We  say  apparently,  Atr  a  note  i»  aildtd  to  the  return  stating  that  many  who  int 
to  emigrate,  on  coming  to  Ei.f^land  find  employment,  and  do  not  leave  the  coun 
while  many  others,  whuiie  object  is  at  fiifrt  to  find  employment,  emigrate  when 
do  not  find  it. 

•  The  KlnflT  of  Saxony**  Journey  through  England  and  Fcotlaod  in  the  year  1844.    By  Dr.  C^-  ^' 
Carua.    Translated  by  b.  A.  Davidtoo,  E^q. 
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POPUUTIOff  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AMD  TMirBSSKB. 

[r  JoB!f  FoRSTTH,  80C  of  the  late  Secietary  of  State,  and  a  well  known  writer  and 
or,  bas  lately  deliver<)d  a  lecture  in  M<>bile,  before  the  Franklin  Society.  The 
met  18  the  **  North  and  the  South,"  and  the  facts  and  suggestions  which  it  contains 
veil  worthy  of  the  notice  of  all  Southern  men.  The  f  llowing  paragraph  from 
lecture  will  perhaps  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  advantage  of  the  two  sec- 


i  mast  be  admitted  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  in  advance  of  those  of  the 
tb  in  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  and  in  all  those  phydical  achievements  to  which 
leiAted  labor  and  capital  are  esiiential.  The  South,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
Ality,  if  not  precedence,  in  the  republic  of  morals  and  intellect,  in  freedom  from 
■a,  in  freedom  from  pauperir^m,  and  from  that  most  fearful  of  God's  judgments  on 
D,  aoii  the  immediate  fruit  of  pauperism  and  crime — inaanity, 

km  an  illustration,  Mr.  Forsyth  gives  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  last  ceosoa 


tpnlatioD  of  Massachusetts  is 998,899 

ipolatioo  ef  Tennessee 1,032,626 

Teanessee  excess  of  inhabitants. 89,226 

PAUPERISM. 

■nachnsetts  has .paupers  6,549 

681 

Excess  in  Massachusetts \01B 

chusetts,  with  89,226  inhabitants  less  than  Tennessee,  has  over 
«ight  times  as  many  paupers. 

INSANE. 

^iMchasetts 1,647 

478 

Excess  of  Massachusetts 1,169 


lATIVES  OF  OLD  STATES  RESIDING  15  THE  LAND  STATES. 

4TIVES  OF  THE  OLD  8TATBS  RESIDING    IN    THE    LAND    STATES,  AS    PER    CENSUS    DKITKD 
•TATXa  FOE   1850,  WITH  THE   NATIVES  OF  NEW 

WhItO 

Where  resident.  revidents. 

labama » 151.915 

rkansas... 26.787 

ilifomia 84,408 

iorida 21,875 

linou 199.780 

idiana 179,242 

>wa 48.254 

ooWiana 80.527 

lebijjan 182,G18 

limaippi 79,866 

[iMoan 84.898 

ihio 508,672 

riMODsin 109,932 


YORK  SPECIALLY  THEEEIN   RESIDENT. 

Proporiiou  of 
DSllve«  ukl 
Natives  of      NiUive-  Htaios  to 

New  York.       buni.  Balive-born. 

1,448  420,082            Over 

537  160.846 

10,160  69,610 

614  45.^20 

67,180  786.981 

24,310  981,892 

8,134  170,620 

5.510  205,921 

183,756  841.691 

952  291.1U 

5,040  520,826 

88.979  1,757,556 

68,596  197,912 


About  1-6 
About  4- 
Nearly  ^ 
About  2-7 
Nearly  16 
About  4- 
About  1-7 
Over    i 
Over    i 
Over    1-6 
Nearly  ^ 
Over    i 


TOU  ZXXI. — NO.  III. 


M58,174        410,210 
24 


6,849,170  More  than  ^  and 
less  thao^ 
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POPUUTION  A5D  OEOGRAPHICAL  EXTENT  OF  THE  RUSSIAI  EMPIRE. 

The  Journal  de  la  Slatistique  Universclle  pablisbes  the  fullowing  table  of  the  suc- 
cessive encroachmeDts  of  Russia  from  the  14th  ceDtury  up  to  the  jear  1832.  It  n 
drawD  up  from  communicatioos  by  MM.  Schmitzler,  Maltcbrun,  General  Bern,  and 
other  statisticians : — 

GRAND   DUCHr   OF   MOSCOW. 

Extent  in  geo- 
graphical  miles.  Population. 

1828,  at  the  accession  of  Yvan  (Kaleta) 4,650  6,i>tf0,000 

1462,  at  the  accession  of  Yvan  1 18,474               

1603,  at  the  death  of  Yvan  1 87,137               

1684,  at  the  death  of  Yvan  H 126,465               

1646,  at  the  death  of  Michel  1 264,861               

1689,  at  the  accession  of  Peter  I 263,900  16,000,000 

EMPIRE   OF   BU8SIA. 

1725,  at  the  accession  of  Catherine  1 278,815  20,000,000 

1762,  at  the  accession  of  Cat lierine  II 819,638  25.000.000 

1796,  at  the  death  of  Catherine  II 834  860  83.u00.000 

1826,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  1 867,494  56.000,000 

1881,  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw 869,764  60,000,000 

That  is  to  say  that  during  the  last  two  centuries,  Russia  has  doubled  her  territory 
and  during  the  last  100  years  has  tripled  her  population;  her  conquests  during  60 
years,  are  equal  to  all  she  possessed  in  Europe  before  that  period  ;  her  conquests 
from  Sweden  arc  greater  than  what  remains  of  that  liingdom ;  she  has  taken  from 
the  Tartars  an  extent  equal  to  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  Gieecc,  Italy 
Spain ;  her  conquests  from  Turke}'  in  Europe  are  more  in  extent  than  the  kingd< 
01   Prussia  without  the  Rheni.<h  piovinces;  pUe  has  taken  from  Turkey  in  Ae^ia 
extent  of  territory  equal  to  all  the  tmall  states  of  Germany  ;  from  Persia  equal  to 
whole  of  England  (U.  Kingdom);  from  Poland  equal  to  the  whole  Au&trian  Empii 
A  division  of  the  population  gives 

For  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus 2,000.0<^^ 

For  the  Cossacks,  the  Georginns,  and  the  Khirgniz 4.000,0f^^ 

For  the  Turks,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Tartars 6,(W0^>^ 

For  the  Ouralians,  the  Fiulnnders,  and  the  Swedes 6.00U.0O<> 

For  the  Muscovites  (i»f  the  Greek  Chuich) 20.000,000 

For  the  Poles,  (Roman  and  Greek  Chuich  United) 23,000,Chh> 

Total 60,000.000 

Tlie  population  of  ancient  Poland  counts  for  two  fifths  of  the  total  population  over 
an  eighth  pait  of  the  teiiitory,  atd  the  Mui-co\itc  j:H)pulation  for  onethiid  of  iheUita/ 
number  over  the  tenth  of  the  territory  :  in  other  words,  even  at  the  present  time  tbe        i 
Polish  element  is  in  a  great  majority  as  compared  to  all  the  others. 


ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  PASSENGER)^  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Price  Current  and  Shipping  List  publii^hes  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  arrivals  and  departures  by  sea  for  the  six  months  ending  June,  1864,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  males,  females,  and  children  departing,  wti  M 
follows: — 

ChUdren «0 

1U87 


Males 10,980 

Females 667 

Total 


The  number  of  passengers  arriving  during  the  same  period  was  as  follows: — 

Males 28,771  j  Children fH 

Females 4,602  |  

Total 2$,201 

Showing  an  excess  of  arrivals  of  the  departures  of  seventeen  thousand  four  baodrtd 
and  fourteen. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  COTTON  IN  IKDIA. 

FllOM    UErORTS   ADDRESSED   TO   THE   CIIAMBRa   OF  COMMERCE  OF  MAXCnESTEtt,  LIVERrOOL, 
BLACKBUkN,    AND    GLASGOW,    BY    TUE    LATE    ALEXANDER    MACKAY,    ESQ. 

I  am  prepared  fi»r  bein^:  met  with  the  assertion  that  Indian  cotton  can  be  laid  down 
in  LiverfXM»l  at  a  cheaper  rrfte  than  4d.  per  pound.     Uow  far  that  may  be  the  case 
'With  c<»tfon  [jpHJuced  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  nor  do 
I  doubt  that  cottiwi  from  Guzerat  has  been  frequently  imported  at  a  lower  rate  than 
that  f'p^'citied.     But  that  entirely  depends  upon  cotton  bf  ini^  parted  with  on  the  Bom- 
bay (rre^f)  at  a  sacrifice.     If  cotton  is  boui^ht  there  at  75  rupees  per  candy,  it  may  be 
lair!  <iown  in   Liverpool  at  3d.  per  pound;  but  were  such  to  continue  its  price  for  two 
or  three  c<»o«ecutivc  years,  cotton   would  soon  di!«a[)pear  from  the  Bombay  Green  as 
an  article  of  export.     Guz^rat  cotton  cannot  at  present  be  laid  down  in  Liveri  ool  at 
Sd.  a  p«»urid,  without  entailing:  h«'avy  Irssvs  upom  sdiuc  or  all  (jf  those  enf^aged  in  the 
trade  antecedent  to  the  8hip()er  in  Bombty.     In  such  case,  the  los>eB  which  might  at 
firfe>t  ^^♦^  dij^tributed,  would  soon  be  made  to  accumulate  up(»n  the  cultivator,  who  would 
•pe<»*lily  j-iok  under  them,  unless  n^overnmcnt  came  forward  and  shared  tliem  by  grant- 
itig  hifti  rfuii-iiiions.     The  looses  of  one  year,  ^hen  cotton  sells  at  75  rupees  per  candy, 
niay  tie  made  up  the  mxt,  when  its  price  may  be  fiom  lOU  to  I'JO  rupees.     But  unless, 
takii)^  *<ii»'  >  ear  with  another  (in  view  of  theoutIa)s  to  which  the  cultivator  is  at 
pre»^fnt  ••ultjected.)  its  average  price  rose  to  upwards  of  90  rupees,  the  production  of 
Oott(»[i  in  Guzerat  would  speedily  be  annihilated. 

In  the  flight  years  from  18H4  to  1841  both  inclusive,  it  only  once  dippe<l  below  90, 

viz.: — in  February  and  March,  1840,  havuig  been  uji  as  hi^di  as  185  in  August,  1836, 

mnd  at  '2  10  in  September,  1835.     In   1842  it  droppeii  to  yo  in  May,  but  throughout 

July  nnti  At)gu^t  ranged  as  high  as  I0.'>.     Through(uit  the  whole  of  1846  its  average 

price  xvji«  nlxiut  80.     In   1847   it  wa«*  07.     Next  year  was  a  year  of  defire^sion,  the 

price  throughout  March  and  part  of  April  having  In-en  about  90,  fn>fn  which  it  rapidly 

itrll  ill  Ma\  lo  8i»,  and  reached  fiS   by  the  close  of  the  yt^ar.     In  1849  iu  rose  to  105. 

Iq  1^6<».  for  three  months,  it  ranged  about  145.  and  in  1641  it  fell  again  to  al>out  106. 

It  vsWX  thus  be  8('<*n  that  f  >r  the  la^t  eii^tjteen  years  prices    have,  on  the  whole,  (>een 

ixiainCsiineci  at  above  90;  but  with  the  teriible  depr<'ssionsof  1846  and  1848  still  fresh 

in  thf  ir  ri-m*  mbrance,  the  shippers  here  are  nr»t  without  apprehensi«)ii  that  the  remu* 

li«ratinjuf  |  rice,  in  view  of  the  present  co-st  of  production,  caimot,  on  the  average  of 

yc-ari»,  he  maintained;  and  that  consequently  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  with  it  the 

Cotton  trii'ie,  must  decline.      To  meet  ^o  probable  an  emergency  one  obvious  resource 

i«i,  to  lower  tho  remunerHting  point  at  whirh  cotton  cho  be  purchased  here  f«»r  export, 

l>y  r«"diH*ing  the  cost  of  pmclurtion.      Another  is  to  enhunce  the  price  of  India  cottou 

in  the  Liver  p«M»l  market  by  improving  its  qunlily.      Unless  sometlnng  of  the  kind  be 

ddue,  Indian  cott<m  mu>t  continue  to  struggle  with  its  rival  under  great  disadvantages. 

American  cott«*n  is  produced  an  1  forwarded  to  market  under  every  advantage  which 

it  can  ever  enjoy.     Judiu  cotton  must  be  put  uis^n  the  same  footing;  it  also  must  be 

Cultivated  under  every  possible  advantage,  ere  it  can  be  expected  to  engage  in  suo- 

Oepfful  rornpetition. 

The  strugsf le  will  l)e  a  more  equal  one  when  both  articles  are  thus  produced  under 
Crery  pos.-itile  advantage;  and  there  is  all  the  nu»re  reason  to  get  aid  of  every  arti- 
ficial drav^back  in  its  way,  seeing  that  even  then,  in  distance  from  market,  Indian  cot- 
tou must  still  continue  to  lab(»r  under  an  insurmountable  natural  disadvantage.     But 
the  two  can  never  approximate  an  equiitity  of  advantages  so  long  as,  in  a  variety  of 
Way:*,  the  c^l^t  of  producing  one  of  them  is  subjected  to  hii  artificial  enhancement,  from 
Which  tbe  other  is  exempt.     Ltt  us  see,  then,  at  what  cost  under  a  more  liU'ral  fiscal 
•ystenri,  c»:tton  might  be  produce*!  in  (luzerat,  so  as  (successfully  to  compete  with  Amer- 
ican c»itctn  at  all  times  ami  at  all   prices.    There  are  some,  as  already  u(>ticed,  who 
think  that  l»efore  agriculture  in  Guzerat  con  attain  its  proper  footing,  the  assessment 
must  he  lowered  to  twelve  anas,  or  three  quarters  of  a  rupee  per  beega.     Kut  let  us 
•uppo.-e  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  rupee — no  very  extravagani  8upp<»sition,  seeing  that  a 
ttpee  \*  twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  produce,  and  about  twenty-five 
ptr  cent  of  the  general  produce  (cotton  and  grain,)  of  the  beegu — and  also  that  such 
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redaction  would  only  be  on  extension  of  the  principle  on  which  goremineDt  profeMi 
3  act  ID  reTiriiii;  the  :i«£>e5i^ment  of  the  dexan.     I  have  already  eh<iwn  the  other  out- 
ays  of  the  cultirat'ir  to  amount  to  owvt  nipee,  ten  anas  per  beega,  but  under  a  mora 
niproTed  hjz^tein  nf  hu>bin(lry  thoe  oiul.ivs  might  be  rcJuced  to  one  rupt*e  fi»urana% 
or  a  rupee  an<i  a  quirtLT  per  h"*"r\.    Tn.u  this  ts  u.>t  t*N>  threat  a  ro-Iur-;.!  m  to  antici- 
pate,  will  Im*  stirn  from  iL«  fact  tLat  Mr.  Landon,  of  Broacb,  has  Cc2ltiv:ited  a  bee^ca  at 
the  cost  of  one  riipta\ 

With  the  landed  pyptem  of  the  provinr<^  on  a  proper  footing; — thit  i?  to  «ay  with 
the  bcej^otee  Kv^'leni  pruvailinij; — a  host  of  miiJdiemen.  in  the  shape  of  I>b4;7fl.ir^,  &,e^ 
would  be  g«it  ri>l  of.  w)io.-!e  exacti-m'*  u  >w  add  rnatLrially  to  the  Cw-fi  of  cultivation. 
Were  the  m-an-«  of  comiiiunic>^itioti  improved  and  the  country  properly  opt-o'-d  up.  the 
European  wi.uld  i><h»n  take  the  p|ace  of  iht;  Wakhartii.  nul  the  native  a^t.-tit  Ix;  entirely 
dispensed  nith.  With  proper  pre:*.-<e«,  to.i.  e>t;ihlirhed  in  the  country,  and  Europu  ina 
to  deal  with,  in  whom  cootidence  could  ^t*  placed  a«  re;^ard:<  the  q'.i.ilitv  and  o-niliiion 
of  the  cotton,  the  co>t  of  repre«.-iuL;  in  1>  ^nibay  might  be  entirely  g'a  hd  of.  With 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the  trade  in  it  once  on  this  fo.»tiii^,  ii:«  cust  piice  tu  the 
cultivator  and  ezjx)rter  re:*pcctively  would  be  n.*  follows: — 

TO  TUE   CULTIVATOE. 

R.  a.  p. 

Assessment  on  1 6  bee^s  at  1  r.ip^'e  p'-r  hceja li>  0  U 

Other  oijiI:;\  s  at  I  riipt-e  four  ana-*  per  bt-ega 20  0  0 

Interest  on  n;'jnoy  borrowed,  say 8  0  0 

Total  cost  to  the  cultivator 39     0    0 

or  close  upon  l^il.  per  pound.  Allowin{^  him  a  profit  of  20  per  C4.-nt  upon  all  his  out- 
lays,  which  is  more  thiin  in  tho  f<>riner  ca^e,  tluA  would  briu^  the  rem u ner.it iii^  price 
to  the  cultivator  up  to  H  per  lb.  or  43^  rupees,  say  50  rupee«.  per  candy — in  other 
words,  2U  rupofii  per  bhar  of  kuppas.  ^$ilpp•.>Mn^  the  WakhaiiA  ^*upplanted  by  the 
European,  and  allowing  him  D  |>er  cent,  the  s«ame  rate  of  profit  as  th*;  Wakhariju  his 
profit  would  be  4i^,  or  (>uy  5  rupees,  uptm  a  candy.  The  native  agent  wtiubi  lie  did* 
pensed  witii;  while  there  would  be  a  fall  in  the  item  of  in«iuraneH,  tm  account  of  ih 
fiill  in  value  of  the  article  iii>urtrd  ;  toj;ether  with  n  fall  in  tlie  freight  from  (ruxerat  t( 
Bombiiy.  owing  to  the  smaller  ciz^  tif  the  l:>aled  from  t«u]>erior  prf«isini;.  The  fill 
the  tw(»  itemd  of  freight  and  insurance  would  go  far  towards  cimnterbalanoing  an 
amall  addition  which  uii^ht  be  made  to  the  frei<j:ht  to  Liverp«Hil  from  tbi*  pHitial  swel 
i^g  of  the  iKiles  on  their  way  to  U  Hiibay.  Taking  all  ihe<>e  charge^,  howt:v«-r,  the  sum 
Ai  before,  wu  uliuuld  liave  the  cost  price  at  Bv^mbay  made  up  as  follows : — 

R.  a.  p. 

Price  of  the  kuppas 6U  U  o 

European  dealer's  profits 5  0  0 

Tran-ifK^rt  to  pirt  of  shipment,  s.iy QIC  0 

Freight  to  liombay 3  0  O 

Inf-uranre 1  0  O 

Minor  charges  at  Bombay.. U  u  O 

Total  cost  at  port  of  fihipment,  per  candy 60    0    0 

or  about  1  Jd.  per  poun'l,  say  2d.  por  potmd.     If  to  thiii  be  added  }d.  per  pound,  m  b^ 
fore,  i<l,  for  freight  to  LiverpoiO,  ani  i«l  UiT  insurance  and  charges  in  Liverp<wl,ire 
have  2}tl.  as  the  cost  price  of  (raznrat  c->tton  in  Livetpml,  instead  of  4d.  a.s  before. 
Comparing  this  with  the  ciMt  price  of  Americau  cotton  ut  Livcrp<>(»l,  we  have  a  dif- 
ference of  thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  relative  prices  of  the  two  article:*,  that  of  the  In- 
dia cotton  Ix'iiig  a  reduction  to  that  extent  on  the  price  t>f  American,     between  ilwir 
relative  valuen,  as  before  stated,  tiierc  itt  generally  a  tiilTerence  of  tweuty-tive  per 
cent,  on  acc^mnt  of  their  dilTiirenco  as  reg.irdn  quality.     Here,  then,  we  have  a  gjiintm 
the  score  i>f  f)ricc  of  ten  per  Cent  on  the  ditfercnce  on  the  score  of  quality.    Under 
such  circumstances  the  quality  of  Indian  c(/tton  would  be  much  improved,  aud  that, 
combined  with  moderate  prices,  wouhi  le  id  to  an  unprecedented  incrui!j>eof  oq^ump- 
tion  in  Rnglanl,  and  with  so  great  a  difference  in  price,  coiupens;iting  for  the  di(fiTe*iM 
in  quality.      American  **  b:»weds  "  and  "uplands"  might,  for  most  piirpviste^  of  ^ 
manufacturer,  fiud  in  ludian  cotton  a  very  formidable  competitor,  even  lu  the  uutfl^ 
of  Lowell  itdelf. 
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BRIE?  MEHTIOff  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWINO. 

n^  breo(lR  of  sheep  moiit  esteemed  in  MappBchuetetts,  according;  to  Mr.  Flint,  the 
crrtary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  that  State,  arc  those  vrhich  have  more  or 
Ji  of  merino  blood  in  them.  The  merinos  of  Spain,  so  celebrated  for  their  beauty 
d  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  have  been  known  and  valued  for  ag:es.  Bucks  of  tliis 
5cd  were  sometimes  purchased  in  Spain  at  the  rate  of  a  talent  ($1,200)  a  piece,  bj 
i  aocit^nt  Greeks,  nearly  twenty-five  centuries  tmo.  They  were  first  imported  into 
»  Umte<i  States  in  1802,  three  or  four  havinn:  been  obtained  by  Chancellor  Livins^s- 
1,  then  Minister  to  France.  These  had  Ixilonged  to  the  celebrated  Hamljouillet 
ek,  which  Louis  XVI.  had  obtained  as  a  favor  of  Charles  IV.  in  1786.  A  short 
Be  bef<)re.  Gen  Humphreys,  Minister  to  Spain  from  1797  to  1801,  had  purchased 
o  hundred  merinos,  had  them  sent  through  Portup^al,  and  shipped  to  this  country, 
b  that  time  but  little  intx^rest  was  felt  in  the  improvement  of  our  stock,  and  these 
imal^  Attracted  no  notice  for  some  years.  In  1808,  however,  the  enibarf^o  led  many 
turn  their  attention  to  wool-^owinjo:.  and  fine  wiiol  soon  rose  to  the  hit^h  price  of 
.  60  and  ^2  a  pound.  In  1809-10  no  less  than  3,660  merinos  were  imp<irted,  and 
e»e  were  distributed  throughout  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  these  early 
iportations  can  hardly  be  over- estimated.  They  furnit^hed  our  woolen  nianufaotoriea 
ith  the  raw  material  at  times  when  it  would  have  been  expensive  and  almost  im- 
itoible  to  obtain  it  abroad. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  progress  exhibited  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  California,  whilst  the  most  won- 
crfal.  is  Certainly  not  the  only  eviiience  of  development  to  be  found  in  the  State  cal- 
vUted  to  i*xcite  astonishment.  The  progress  made  in  the  departments  of  agriculture 
od  domej'tic  manufactures,  is  far  beyond  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  those  in  the 
Saltern  States,  and  many  here,  who  spend  all  their  time  in  the  city,  arc  far  from 
*t^iiing  it  fully. 

But  a  year  or  two  ago  all  the  provisions  consumed  by  tlie  entire  population  were 
Dportcd  from  abroad.  Our  people  were  depen»lent  upon  foreign  fields  f>r  their 
""^d;  up<jn  distant  pastures  for  their  meat;  and  the  dairies  and  farms  uf  the  Kastero 
^UfB  supplied  them  with  ail  the  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  etc,  that  they  ate.  As  for  the 
■buries  of  vegetables,  they  were  forced  to  content  themselves  without  them,  or  use 
^  miserable  substitutes  sent  round  the  Horn  in  tins. 

^ow,  we  need  not  say  that  every  thing  is  difffrent.  Our  own  granaries  ^roan  be- 
%th  the  rich  harvefets  of  our  native  wheat  fields;  home-raised  beef  and  pork,  of  the 
H  possible  quality,  are  found  upon  every  man's  table ;  fresh  butter,  of  the  most 
jgraiit  aud  deUctablc  description,  is  now  daily  brought  to  market  from  our  own 
tries  ;  fret^h  cheese  from  our  own  presses,  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  as 
regetables,  uo  country  in  the  world  can  compare  with  ours. — 8.F.  Daily  News. 

PRODUCT  OF  EGGS  IN  IRELAND. 

S^s  of  hens,  ducks,  and  other  poultry,  are  produced  in  Ireland  to  an  extent  almost 
redible.  The  supplies  sent  to  Liverp<K>i,  and  thence  into  the  manufacturing  districtf), 
»  enormous,  frequently  1,000,000  in  one  day.  They  are  packed  between  layers  of 
fcw,  in  strongly  made  boxes,  hampers,  and  crates,  containing  1,000  to  8,000  eggs, 
sb  package  varying  in  weight  from  two  to  ten  cwt.  The  aggregate  quantity  im- 
rte<l  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  last  year,  amounted  to  38,860  packages,  contain- 
f  146,134,000  eggs,  weighing  9.260  tons,  value  £300,000.  Besitks  small  supplies 
tn  the  neighbonng  districta,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Scotland. 
Account  of  eggs  imported  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1852 : — 

Packages. 

Dublin 20,996 

Drogheda 4,01 9 

Duniialk 1.896 

Other  places 6,440 

Total 83,360 


No.  or  eggs. 

69,280,000 
16,636,000 
14,774,000 
48,644,000 

Tons. 

4,330 
972 
924 

8,034 

148,134,000 

9,260 
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CANADIAN  WHEAT  CROP  FOR  1854. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Upper  Canada  will  far  exceed  that  of  any  other  year  in  its 
amount.  It  h  estimated  that  a  third  more  was  sown  last  year  than  the  year  b«ff«»re, 
and  it  all  looks  flourishing.  The  surplus  last  year  is  estimated  at  7,00i».()00  l)U!>hels. 
Thiayear  it  is  calculated  the  surplus  will  reach  12,000.000  bushels.  Eotiriiating  the 
price  at  only  $1  60  per  bu^-hel,  it  gives  the  farmers  $18,000,000  fur  wheat  aluue,  for 
a  foreign  market. 

DISCOVERY  OF  COFFEE. 

About  the  year  1285  a  dervish,  named  Hadji  Omer,  was  driven  out  of  the  comma 
nity  of  Mocca.  Hunger  induced  him  to  roast  the  Kahhva  berries  which  grew  Dear  his 
hiding  place.  He  roasted  and  ate  them  a>  the  only  means  of  sustainini^  life.  Steep- 
ing them  in  water,  which  quenched  his  thirst,  he  discovered  very  agreeable  qualities, 
and  also  that  the  infusion  was  nearly  equal  to  solid  food.  His  percecutors,  who  had 
intended  him  to  die  of  starvation,  regarded  his  preservation  as  a  miracle.  He  was 
transmuted  into  a  saint.  Such  are  the  facts  relating  to  the  discovery  of  coffee.  There 
are  now  supposed  to  be  8,000  cuifee  rooms  in  Constantinople. 
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TDK  EXTENSION  OF  TOB  CIIAS.NELS  OF  TRADE  AND  TEAVEL  BEYOND  THB  STATE  OF 

NKW  YORK. 

Immediately  west  of  the  State  of  New  York  lies  the  great  ba>*in  of  the  lakes,  and 
contiguous  to  it  on  the  south  and  we^t,  lie  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  busins,  of 
equal  mtignitude.  These  tuuiins  arc  enclosed  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  Allegany 
mountains,  except  where  they  fall  off  to  the  level  plains  extending  through  the  centre 
of  New  York. 

An  inspection  of  the  map,  embracing  these  ba?ins,  shows  on  the  one  wde  the  chain 
of  g^eat  lakes  fn>m  the  further  extremity  of  S"perior,  binding  southeaxterfif  to  the 
lower  end  of  Luke  Eric ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Ohio  river,  from  iUi  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  tending  northeasterly  to  its  source  in  western  New  York,  and  all 
the  intermediiite  natural  water  lines  tending  towards  the  same  point. 

This  general  direction  of  the  natural  water  lines  of  these  b:isius,  \\ii*  given  theFiun 
coarse  to  the  artiBcial  water  and  railroad  lines  constructed  through  them,  and  concen — 
trates  in  the  narrow  gorge  lying  b<  tween  the  northern  slope  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains and  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  a  drift  of  trade  and  travel  which  is  not  to 
found  elsewhere  on  this  continent. 

This  concentrated  traffic,  ct>llected  by  these  fan  spreading  lines,  must  be  conveyct 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  through  the  Erie  canal  and  the  central  and  soul 
ern  lines  of  railroads  of  this  State  to  its  commercial  emporium,  from  whence  it  can 
distributed  by  the  ocean  lines  of  steamers  and  sail  vessels  to  every  port  on  the  glo 

From  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Central  tvid  Southern  rai 
roads,  extends  the  chain  (»f  western  lakes,  commencing  with  Lake  Erie,  which  extend 
toothwesterly  between  the  peninsula  of  Canada  on  the  north,  and  the  States  of  Ne 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  on  the  south,  to  Michigan,  a  distance  of  two  hundred- 
and  seventy  miles.     Thenco  north  through  the  Detroit  river,  lake  and  riv«-r  St.  ClaSL  r 
to  Lake  Huron,  between  Canada  and  Michigan,  a  distance  of  forty-live  miles.     Iiiih — ^ 
Huron  extend-*  in  the  same  direction  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  8«venty  mil^^s^, 
and  connects  with  Lake  Michigan,  whii-h  runs  south  for  three  hundred  and  forty  rail^* 
between  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  to  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

From  Lake  Huron,  the  river  St.  Mury,  extending  northwest  for  forty-six  milcw,  c»0' 


•  For  the  flri^l  number  of  thio  8eru>«  of  papers,  oxhtbilini;  a  comp^t■h^.•n^lv«}  history  of  *•  Tke  Pr^^ 
gT$ta  9f  Internal  Improvements  in  the  Utale"  ^Q  JHerchunts''  Alagatine  for  July.  1H5-I,  pnct^  1S27' 
196— soil  for  Number  ii.  see  Merchants*  Magaiine  for  August,  1834,  vol-  xxxi.,  pages  247-:2'l9. 
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tm  with  Lake  Superior,  'whicli  extends  westward  for  fbur  hundred  and  twentj 

tm,  with  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  on  the  south,  Canada  on  the  north,  and  Minnesota 

Jm  west 

liere  are  no  rivers  emptying  into  any  oP  these  lakes,  which  are  navigahle  for  anj 

»iderable  distance. 

'rom  the  southwestern  part  of  New  York,  the  Allegany  river,  running  south  through 

iDsjIvania,  and  uniting  with  the  Mouongahela  near  the  western  line  of  that  State, 

Iff  the  Ohio  river,  which  extends  thenc^e  nearly  Mmth  between  Pennsylvania  and 

ginui  on  the  one  side,  and  Ohio  on  the  other.    The  Ohio  extends  thence  nearly 

t  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  thence  southwest  between  Indiana  and  Illinois 

Jm  Dorth,  and  Kentucky  on  the  south,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  Iiav- 

mn  extent  of  navigation  of  nearly  one  tliousand  milen. 

*lie  Allecrany  and  Monon^ahela  rivers  enter  the  Ohio  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Kana- 

a  from  Virginia,. the  Mu:)kingum,  Uocking,  Sciota  and  Miami  from  Ohio;  the  Lick- 

.Kentucky, Cumberland  and  Tennessee  from  Kentucky,  and  the  White  and  Wabash 

n  Indiana. 

lie  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  commences  at  St  Paul's,  in  Minnesota, 

Br«)  the  St  Croix  and  St  Peters  enter  it  and  thence  runs  south  to  its  confluence 

h  the  Ohio  fur  one  thousand  miles,  between  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  on  the  east  and 

loeaota.  Iowa  and  Missouri  i>n  the  west. 

rbe  Chippewa,  Black  and  Wiscfinsin  rivers  enter  the  Mississippi  from  Wisconsin, 

Eock  and  Illinois  rivers  from  Illinois,  the  Iowa  and  Des  Momes  from  Iowa,  and 

Miasouri  river  from  Missouri 

rhe  annexed  table  shows  the  length  of  the  steamboat  navigatirm  on  the  Ohio  and 
■iatippi  above  their  confluence,  and  of  the  tributaries  before  mentioned.    Those  of 

Ohio,  with  its  tributaries,  make  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  three  thousand 
et,  and  those  of  the  Missia'«ippi  of  more  than  four  thousand  miles. 
CtM  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis-^isitippi  rivers  are  connected  by  four  great  lines  of 
all.    The  Jfrat  extends  from  Erie,  on   Lake  Erie,  south  to  Beaver,  ou  the  Ohio 
Br,  a  distunce  of  one  hundred  and  thiKy-six  mile^. 
CtM  second  line  extends  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  southwest  to  Portsmouth  on 

Ohio,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles,  with  two  l>ranches  con- 
ting  with  the  first  line  al>ove  mentioned,  another  branch  connecting  with  the  Ohio 
oqgfa  the  Muskingum  river,  and  another  through  the  Hoicking. 
Phe  third  line  extends  from  Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Cincinnati,  and  also  to  Evans* 
•  oo  the  Ohio.    The  distance  fr«)m  Toledo  to  Cincinnati  is  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
>  miles,  and  to  Evansville  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles. 
^ne  fourth  line  extends  from  Chicago,  on  the  {southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan, 
tbe  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river,  a  distance  of  one  huudred  miles. 
Lnother  canal  is  in  progress,  connecting  the  northern  extremity  of  Lak6  Blichigan 
li  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 

fhe  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  through  its  branches, 
end  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  there  connect  with  a  road  across  the  peninsula  of 
Mda  to  Detroit,  and  tbenoe  mcross  Michigan  to  Chicago,  and  also  by  a  Ime  in  pro- 
m  to  Grand  Haven  ou  Lake  Michigan,  opposite  Milwaukie  in  Wisconsin. 
ftnmi  the  western  termini  of  the  Central  and  New  York  and  Erie  railroads,  a  line 
xmd  extends  along  the  south  shor#of  Lake  Erie,  through  Cleveland  and  Sandusky 
foledo,  and  tiienee  a'^ross  Michigan  and  Indiana  to  Chicago. 
Vom  both  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  roads  extend  to  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio. 
Vt>m  Cleveland  a  line  of  roads  is  in  operation  through  Indianapolis  to  Terrc-Haute, 
the  western  line  of  Indiana. 

Vom  Toledo,  Terre  Haute  and  Cincinnati,  lines  of  roads  are  in  rapid  progress  to 
Louis,  Alton  and  Quincy,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  from  Quincy  and  bt  Louis  othei 
■  are  in  progress  to  the  Missouri. 
Vom  Chicago,  roads  are  completed  to  Rock  Island  and  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi, 

io  progress  to  Milwaukie  and  Madi:*on,  in  Wisconsin,  and  Galena,  Fulton,  Quincy 

Cairo,  on  the  Mississippi. 

Vom  Fulton  and  Ilock  Island,  roads  are  in  progress,  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
f%  city. 
Vom  Milwaukie  a  road  b  completed  to  Janesville,  and  in  progress  to  the  Missis- 

1m  following  table  furnishes  a  list  of  all  the  roads  in  operation  in  this  territory, 
I  indades  a  number  of  roads,  not  embraced  in  the  general  lines  above  mentioned :— 
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Missouri,  imperfect 

Osage,  do 275 

Kansas,        da        1 60 

TelluwBtone,  imperfect 800 


1,035 

2.011 
1,500 


725 


Whole  length  of  steamboat  naviga- 
of  the  Mississippi 4,286 


95^* 


LXNOTH   OF  8TKAMB0AT  VAYIOATIOX  OX  THE  WESTERN   RIVERS,  AFTER    BLIGHT  DfPROYB^ 

MENTS    ARE   MADE. 

Miles.    Miles.  ! 

Mississippi,  (above  Cairo) 976 

Illinois 246 

Des  Moines 250 

Iowa,  imperfect 110 

Rock         do 250 

Wisconsin 180 


Miles. 

Ohio 

Tennessee,  imperfect.. 720 

Cumberland,    do.        400 

Wabash,           do 400 

Greene,             do 160 

Kentucky 62 

Sciota 60 

Big  Sandj 50 

Kanawha 66 

MuFkingum- 70 

Monongahela 60 

Allegany,  imperfect...  > 200 


2,2 


Whole  length  of  steamboat  naTiga- 
tion  of  the  Ohio  and  brancbes.. .    3,1 


WESTERN   CANALS   AND   RIVER   IMPROTEMEN^S. 


Miles.  1 

Beaver  and  Erie  canal,  from  the 
Ohio  river,  at  Beaver,  to  Lake 
Erie,  at  Erie.    136 

Ohio  c-anal,  from  the  Ohio  river  at 
Portsmouth  to  Cleveland.oo  Lake 
Erie 824 

Mahoniing  canal,  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  cnnal,  connecting  Ohio 
canal  with  the  Beaver  and  Erie        85 

Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  connect- 
ing Ohio  canal  and  river 76 

Muskingum  improvement,  conne^- 

in^  Ohio  canal  and  river 91 

Hocking  canal,  connecting  Ohio  ca- 
nal and  river 66 

Walhending  canal,  a  branch  of  the 

Ohio  canaL 25 

Miami  canal,  from  tho  Ohio  river  at 


Cincinnati,  to  Wabash  canal,  and 
thence  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Toleda. 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  from  the 
Ohio  river  at  Evansville  to  Lake 
Erie  at  Toledo,  467  miles,  70  of 
which  were  included  in  the  length 
of  the  Miami  canal,  leaving  .... 

Whitewater  canal,  from  the  Ohio 
river  at  Lawrenceville  to  the  Na- 
tional road 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  from 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  to  the 
Illinois  river  at  Peru 

Louisville  canal,  around  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  river 


Total. 


RAILROAD   LINES   COMPLETED  WEST  OF   NEW   TORK. 

Miles. 

Sandusky  to 
Cincinnati  to 


It 


it 


Niagara  Falls  to  Detroit 229 

Detioit  to  Pontine 26 

Detroit  to  Chicago 278 

New  York  State  line  to  Cleveland  114 

Cleveland  to  PitUburgh 101 

Cincinnati 266 

Indianapolis 281 

Toledo,  two  lines.. . .  172 

Toledo  to  Chicngo 247 

Chicago  to  Fond  du  Lac,  opened. .  25 
**             Galena,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi (nearly  complete)  210 
Lastalle,  via  Aurora. . .  100 
Rock  Inland,  on  Miss.. .  180 
Springfield  and  Naples, 

opened  for 81 

Alton    and    St   Louis, 

opened  for 257 

Cairo,  opened  for 116 

Sandusky  to  Springfield 184 


u 


u 


M 


it 


Cincinnati  to 
Indianapolis 


tt 


tf 


M 


Newark 

Parkersburgh  (opened) 

Marietta 

Zanesvile  and  Wheel- 
ing (opened) 

Chicago  (opened). . . . 

Dayton   and    Indiana 

line,  and   thence   to 

Indianapolis 

Lex'gt'o  and  Louisville 

to  Peru .. 

Lafayette 

Terre  Uaute 

**     Richmond 
and  New  Albany. 

Madison 

Jefferson ville,  ^bc. 
Lawrenceville. ... 


I,.* 


€>0 

12 


11«f. 

77 

69 
98 


167 
190 

7S 


Total. 
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rfaola  length  of  the  lake  coast  is  6,000  miles,  of  which  8,000  is  in  the  United 
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Area  sq.     Miles      Miles 
miles.      wide.      loog. 

Mackinaw  straits.       

Michigan 22.400        88 

Oreen  Bay 2,000 

St.  Mary's  liver 

Superior.. 82,000      186 

Total  length  of  lake  naTigation,     1,608 

stensioD  of  the  water  and  ra  Iroad  lines  beyond  the  State  of  New  York,  form 
id  line^  of  navigation  of  sixteen  hundred  miles  by  L^ke,  seven  thousand  miles 
n,  and  sixteen  hundred  miles  by  Canals,  besides  upward  of  three  thousand 
drad  miles  of  connected  Railroad  lines  completed,  and  as  much  more  in  pro- 


Areasq. 
miles. 
6.»00 
9,600 

.  •  • . 
860 

•  •  •  • 

Miles 

wide. 

40 

80 

•  • 

26 

.  • 

Miles 

lunic. 

180 

river..... 

• 

r  river. . . 

270 
26 
20 
82 

B  Bay.. . . 

[  20^400 

100 

270 

RAILWA?  INVESTMENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

ilkrwing  tables,  prepared  by  J.  G.  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  ehow  the  transae- 
riog  1863  in  the  stocks  of  the  principal  roads  controlled  in  Boston : —  * 


183J.' 


^  i8j4.     mi. 


IliRhest 

Par.  sales. 

k  Lowell 100  196 

K  Maine 100  100^ 

i  Providence  ....  100  92^ 

i  Worcester 100  105 

(preferred) 100  68^ 

60  67 

A  Montreal 100  45^ 

cut  River 100  62^ 

100  98^ 

Br 100  107t 

g 100  104^ 

unction 100  65 

ter  A  Lawrence..  100  101| 

iCentral 100  118 

fr  Lowell 100  112 

rk  Central 100  115^ 

County 100  69 

I  (N.  H.) 100  66 

dk  Worcester. .. .  100  58^ 

Ufg 60  8H 

my 100  96 

iKte 100  61 

1  A  Saco 100  102i 

60  4H 

(old) 100  42 

preferred  8 *s. .. .  100  94^ 

|/referred  6*s....  100  70 

iiore 26  10^ 

100  21 

tOentrat.'. 60  211 

tAOannda 100  107| 

t  A  Massachusetts  100  22 

:Uni fO  40^ 

100  1021 

Br  A  Nashua  . . . .  100  68 


Lowest 
sales. 

91i 


102 

85  ' 
lOOi 

40 

51i 

80 

62i 

90 
104 

93 

80 

88 
104 
107 
118i 

50 

44i 

64 

77 


96 
43 
10 
40 
15 

H 
10 

12i 

99 

16i 

86i 

97 

64 


Shsres 
sold. 

205 
6,296 
S,810 
4,021 

984 
1,776 
1,494 

177 
1,850 

268 
3,337 

310 
1,168 
2,767 
60 
61 
1.441 
4,846 

725 

133.868 

8,609 

1,370 

602 

166 
2,643 

422 

169 
1,914 

678 

610,888 

1,969 

21,241 

25,870 

4,470 

1,551 


Jao.  Ist.  Jan.Sd.  DivkleBda. 


106 
106 

90 
108 

66 

66 

44 

60^ 

95| 
104 
102 

80 
101 
103^ 
108 

•  a  .  • 

56 
69| 
63 
81 
90 
50| 
99i 
49 
88 
90 
64i 
9 
11 
IRi 
105 

21* 
87i 

lOli 

69 


94 
102 

86 
101 

40 

62i 

83 

64 

88* 
102 

94 

65 

88i 
101 
106 

lis* 

68 

62 

60 

16i 

91 

88 

97 

89i 

11* 
40 

28 

8* 
16 

IH 

90 
18* 
89i 
96  • 

68^ 


8 

4 
8 

8* 

2 

4 

0 

8 

8 

4 

8 

0 

8* 
0 

4 

0 

0 

2* 
2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

S 

8* 

2* 


8 

4 

8| 

8* 
8 

4 

0 

2 

8 

4 

8 

0 

8* 
8 

4 

0 

0 

2* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

8* 

«l 
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BAILROAD  BONDS. 

. 1851. ^ . 1854. N 

HiRhcut  est         Amouni  Tntereat 

■.lies,  sales.         auld.     Jta.  1.  Jan.  S.  When  payabto. 

Cheshire  6\  1860 9^  96        $3,100  f9^    96     Jan^  July. 

Concord  »fe  Montreal  Mort.  7*8,  1860.  10<»J  99         63.000  99^100     Feb.  1 6.  Aflg.  1 

OraDdJunctum  b's,  1870 85  78         67,200  77       79     Jan..  July. 

Michigan  Ct-ntral  8'8,  1860 111^  106        21,000  10^  108     April,  Oct 

Norfolk  County  6*9,  1864     86  70        43.700  72       80    Jan.,  July. 

Ogdensburg  I »t  Mortgage  7'e,  1859.  102 J  89       171,900  102       91     April.  Oct 

Ogdensburg  2d  Mortgage  7X  1861.     92^  62       963,000  89f     66 J  April,  Oct 

Rutland  l8t  Mortgage  7*8,  1863...   100  87       205  400  99^     90^  Feb.,  Aug. 

Rutland  2(1  Mortgage  7*8,  1863...     74  67         46.000  ...     67i  Feb.,  Aug. 

Vermont  Central  1st  Mort  7'8, 1861     96  83^  1,092,700  91       87     May,  Nor. 

Vermont  Central  2d  Mort  7*8, 1867     85^  64^  1,067.400  80      67^  Jan..  July. 

Vermont(&Masd.  Mort  6*8,  1856..     87  80        S4,200  84       82    Jan.,  July. 

DIVIDENDS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  following  dividends  were  paid  in  Boston  on  Massachusetts  Railroads,  July  It 
1854:— 

DiT.  AUKK 

Slocks.  Capital.  July,  *54.  July, 

Berkshire $S2o,600  VI  B.6 

Boston  and  Lowell 1,830.000  8  64,» 

Boston  and  Maine 4.165,700  4  166.1 

Boston  and  Providence 8,160.01)0  8  94.8 

Boston  and  \Vorce«»ter 4,600,(»00  8^  167^ 

Cape  Cod  (par  $60) 6.000  shares  3  16.0 

Eastern 2,850,000  4  In  8to 

Eastern  in  New  Hampshire 492,500  4  In  Stn 

Fall  River 1,050,000  4  42.C 

Fitchburg 8,640,000  8  106,1 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge  (preferred) 122,000  8  S,l 

Lexington  and  We^t  Cambridge  (old) 1 20,000  2^  3,C 

Manchertter  and  Lawrence 800.000  8^  S8,0 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton 600.0^0  z\  17 J 

Pittsfit'id  and  N<»rth  Adams 460,000  8  1 8.B 

Providence  and  Worcester 1,600,000  4  60,C 

Stoughf.n  Blanch 86,4«0  4  8.4 

Taunton  Branchy 2.600,000  4  10,fl 

Western 6,160,000  8  J  1 80,0 

Worcester  and  Nashua 1,800,000  2^  40,5 

Wobum  Branch 80,000  8  9 

Total ei.002,8 

There  were  also  paid  about  an  equal  amount  on  various  manufacturing  Stocks. 

IMPORTANT  TO  STEAMBOAT  AGENTS. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Patrick  Ahem,  in  Dublin,  against  the  London  • 
Limerick  Steamship  Company  for  loss  of  four  pipes  of  fine  grape  oil,  entrusted  to  t 
defendants  for  conveyance  from  L«mdon  to  Limerick,  per  one  of  their  steamers  tradi 
between  the  two  portn,  called  the  European.  The  casks  containing  the  oil  were  li 
ken  on  board,  and  all  the  oil  was  lo^^t.  rhe  ca^^ks  were  shipped  on  the  24th  Octob 
1862,  and  the  steamer  reached  her  berth  in  Limerick  on  the  29th.  The  defendM 
pleaded  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  the  very  stormy  state  of  the  weather  durin(g^  t 
voyage,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  oil.  The  plaintitTs  case  was,  thai  1 
loss  occurred  from  the  negligence  of  the  defendants  in  not  i>towing  the  casks  in  I 
usual  way.  by  coigningor  bedding  them  so  that  the  motion  or  tossing  of  the  sea 
not  disturb  them.    The  jury  found  for  the  plamtiff  £93  168  7d. 
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PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  Iff  INDIAxVA. 

The  Indianapolis  Journal  has  been  furnidhcd  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
^e  subject,  the  following  statement  of  railways  in  operation,  in  progress,  and  coo- 
't^mplated,  witiua  that  State.  Ho  says :  **  I  may  have  omitted  some,  and  in  'some 
^cw  instances  the  length  given  may  not  be  exactly  true,  but  they  are  as  nearly  accu- 
i^teas  I  could  make  them  from  Colton's  map  of  Indiana.**  The  following  list  com- 
prises the  number  of  miles  of  road  within  that  State,  completed  and  in  operation: — 


Miles. 


Mil«a. 
10 


Oeotral  Michigan 40  ShclbyTille  <&  Edinbnrg 

^Southern  Michigan  &  Northern  Ind.      120   Shelby  ville  <&  Columbus 23 

^ew  Albany  &  Salem 258   Shelbyville  &.  Knightstown 


20 


^^y  fnyette  ^  Indianapolis 66   Ohio  i.  Mis:«is8ippi 56 

^(^rre  Haute  ii  Indianapolis 73    Indiana  Central 

^vansville  &  Craw  fords  ville„ 61    Richmond  &,  K^iton 

■Martinsville  <&  Franklin 25   Richmond  &  Newcastle 

^effersonville 77    Bellefontaino  dk  In  iianapolis 

^adison  &  Indianapolis 86  ,  Peru  <&  Indianapolis 

lodiaoapolis  &,  Cincinnati 83  |  Ohio  <b  Indiana 


72 
4 
28 
84 
73 
20 


Total  number  of  miles  completed 1,278 

'BK    following  list  C0MPBISE3  TUE   ML^BER   OF  MILES   IN   PROGBESS    IN    THAT    STATE. 


_  Miles. 

^cliana  <1:  Illinois  Central 75 

^▼anevill«  it  Union 235 

Wabash  Valley 175 

Oincinnati,  Logansport,(t  Chicago.  165 

^osport  ^  Indianapolis 43 

^ori  Wayne  &  Chicago 140 

**ort  Wayne  cb  Sandusky 18 

*^>gan«port  <k  Pacific 63 

Total 


Marion  &  Mississinewa, 

Peru  &  Chicago 

Cincinnati  &  Fort  Wayne 


Miles. 

84 

78 

114 


Cincinnati,  Cambridge,  &,  Chioigo.  130 

Ohio  it  Miijsissippi! 125 

Junction 86 

Cincinnati,  Union,  «b  Fort  Wayne..  66 


1,592 


VQE  following   list  comprises  some  op  the   CONTEMPLATED   ROADS,  THE  DISTANCES 

GIVEN   BKINO  THOSE  WITHIN   THE  STATE: — 


Jort  Wayne  <t  Detroit 

^ort  Wayne  <fe  C-ldwater 

peyeland  A  St  Louis,  air-line 

"*dianftpt>IU  it  Ciucin.,  valley  line. 
Total 


Miles. 

40 

50 

175 

82 


Miles. 

New  Albany  <&  Sjndusky 112 

Fort  Wayne  «&  Southern 165 

Indianapolis  «S:  Vincenncs 108 


733 


RECAPITULATION. 


JJ?J«8  in  operation 1,278    Miles  in  contemplation 732 

*"««  in  progress : 1,692  

Total 8,602 


LENGTH  OF  ROUTES  FOR  A  PiCIPIC  RAILROAD. 

^e  following  table  shows  the  length  of  the  three  proposed  routes  for  a  Pacific 
'^road:- 

•xmi  ifuv  York  to  Dubuque  is  about miles.  1 ,1 50 

■^^om  Dubuque  to  Puget's  Sound 1,700 

^rnm  ifew  York  to  the  Pacific 2,850 

yom  Piiget'i*  S«»und  to  San  Francisco 770 

^Pom  Kew  York  to  San  Francisco,  vLi  Dubuque,  Central  Route 8,160 

JtMn  New  Y«»rk  to  San  Franci^o,  via  St  Louis. 8,214 

^roon  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  Memphis 8,031 
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RECEIPTS  OF  THE  NSW  TORI  CEJVTRAL  RAILROAD. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  official  statement  that  since  the  conaolidalioD  of 
the  several  lines  composing  the  New.  York  Central  Railroad,  that  the  increase  of  tb^ 
freighting  business  has  been  very  hirge,  and  that  of  the  passenger  business  also,  do^ 
withstanding  a  considerable  reduction  of  fare  under  the  consolidation  act  and  other  ai^ 
rangements.  The  aggregate  business  of.  the  line  for  the  year,  estimatiDg  fur  ^iMyi 
June,  and  July,  will,  it  is  believed,  exceed  $6,500,000. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OK  BRCEIPTS  FROM  PASSENQERS  AND  FREIGHT  FOR  NINE  IfONT] 
COMMENCING  AUGUST  IST,  1852  AND  1858;  THE  RECEIPT  IN  1852  BEING  DEEirj 
FROM   THE   RETURNS   OP   THE   OLD   COMPANIES. 

PasKcn^rfl.  Freitfht.  Total.                      ln( 

August        1853 1849,125  76  $151,285  18  $500,410  94 

1852 2P4,510  80  79,565  19  374,075  99       $126,884 

September  1863 871.382  06  217,682  91  688,864  97                          ^^' 

1862 840,916  97  97,768  00  438.674  97         160,190     ^^ 

October        1863 826,741  64  231,651  75  558,298  29                            ^ 

1862 800.669  89  116.891   78  416,561   17         141,742      -jm 

November   1853 242,819  68  218.956  97  466,276  60 

1852 209,775  25  162,114   10  861,889  86           94,887     j^ 

December    1863 201,681  78  229,771  88  431.858  11 

1852....  160,657  89  197,059  82  867,717  21           73,635    90 

January       1854....  161,233  87  167,456  28  828,690  19 

1853 126,767  81  185,699  79  312,367   10           16,823    05 

February     1864 146,030  02  164,618  78  809,648  76 

1853 125,469  01  165,344  46  280,813  47           28,835    28 

March           1854 205.044  62  224.024  73  529.069  85 

1863 168,189  01  166,322  69  824,511  70         104,667    66 

April            1864 276,866  21  250,164  47  626,020  68 

1863 236,198  68  177,213  46  418,407  04         112,61S    «4 

Total  increase,  9  months 848,619     "^^ 

Totolreceipts 4,128,627     •«♦ 

Add  for  arrears  (»f  mail  service  lately  adjusted  with  the  department, 

not  before  included 87.957      ^ 

Grand  totil 4,166,585       *• 

C.  VI BBARD,  General  SuperinteodeoU 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  NEW  YORK. 

According  to  the  ANa  California,  the  Steamship  Companies  have  determined u 
fixing  the  prices  of  passage  at  the  following  rates: — 

GOLDEN   GATE,  P.  M.  B.  8.  COMPANT. 


Upper  Saloon f  260 

Main  Siil(K>n 220 

Stcond  Cabin 185 

Steerage 125 

PACIFIC,  NICARAGUA  LINE — Including  I&thmus  Chargct. 


Through  Tickets 
Including  l&th.  Tranail. 
$280 
210 
205 
145 


Second  Cabin |2<W 

Steerage I^^ 

UNCLE  8  AM,  INDEPENDENT  LINE — Iiicludivg  Transit^  Mule  Hire  arid  Rail  road. 


Upper  Saloon $270 

Main  Saloon 240 


Upper  Saloon 
Main  Saloon . . 


Second  Cabin $2^0 

Steerage 1^' 

Without  hthmui  Transit  Tickets. 


1270 
240 


Upper  Saloon |250 

Mam  Saloon 220 


Second  Cabin 

Steerage 1^* 
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THE  STEAM-SRIP  A5D  THE  SAIL-SHrP. 

A   FACT   FOR   SUIP-OWNEEa  — UVALRT   TFITIIOUT    LOSS. 

0  be  a  prevalent  notion  amon;;  many  of  the  owners  of  Bailing  vessels,  says 

1  Eamoinht^  that  the  eRtubhbhincnt  of  the  great  ocean  linen  of  steam  uavi- 
been  highly  detrimental  to  tlivir  interest,  nlthongh  few  could  say  in  what 
ey  were  injured  by  it  A  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
if^atioD  would  have  taught  them  the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion ;  fur  while 

and  rapidity  of  poHtal  and  pa^enger  intcrcourpe  created  a  great  increase 
id  consi-quenily  ot*  employment  for  sailing  ships— in  goods  only  an  in^ignifi* 
D  (»f  articles  of  hi>;h  value  and  small  bulk,  and  of  partscn^ers  none  ;  for  it  is 
irn  fact,  in  regard  at  lea>t  to  the  steam  intercourse  with  India,  that  there 
»r  number  of  pa«sengor»  who  now  proceed  to  and  from  India  in  sailing 
le  Ca|>e  of  Ot\Oi\  Hope  than  there  were  before  the  establi^hment  of  the  Ten- 
1  Oriental  Steam  Company.  StJ-am  navigation,  in  fact,  by  the  improved 
nuksit  and  intercourse  which  it  affords,  creates  the  traffic  which  supports  it. 

fact  of  the  benefit  which  the  owners  of  sailing  vessels  are  deriving  from 
t  ocean  steam  enterprises  was  elicited  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the 
I  of  the  PeiJnsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  namely,  that 
ny  had  in  actual  employment  in  the  transport  of  coals  to  their  various  sta- 
me  and  abroad  no  les«>  than  304  sailing  vei^Hels,  and  of  the  aggregate  ton- 
0,000  tonn,  manned  by  8,000  seamen  and  officers,  and  the  freight  of  which 

to  xa  00,000. 

RAfLUAYS  TWENTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

ladelphia  Bnllrtin  ha<i  an  extract  from  a  number  of  the  London  Courier  of 
1829,  in  which  was  the  following: — 

hoii  half  a  column  is  occupied  with  an  extract  from  the  Birmingham  Oa- 
ribing  the  opening  of '*Shutt  End  Railway,"  This  work,  which  was  then 
jb  extraordinary,  run  fmui  Kingitwinford  to  the  St»(Tord^hire  and  Worces- 
anal,  and  was  of  the  enormous  length  of  thn:e  miles  and  one-eighth  !  A 
I  engine,  then  a  marvel  of  art,  drew  a  train  of  eight  cars,  carrying  8t)0  paa- 
9m  the  foot  of  the  first  inclined  plane  to  the  head  of  the  second,  and  ro- 
iug  a  di.'*t:in^!  of  three  and  three-quarter  miles,  in  half  an  hour,  or  at  the 
ren  and  a  hnlf  miUs  per  hour  I  Subsequently,  it  drew  a  train  of  coal  and 
cars,  the  whole  train  weighing  131  tons,  a  di-^tauce  of  one  and  seven-eighth 
lirty  miiiule?*,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  mile.s  per  hour, 
s  the  eni^ine.  witii  only  the  tender  and  twenty  passengers,  ran  a  mile  OQ 
t  the  rate  of  eleven  miles  per  hour  1  All  these  exploits  were  witnessed  by 
le  crowd,  who  were  amazed  at  them;  and  his  lordship,  the  Earl  of  Bra(f- 
liusly  '.xpro-s»ed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
.'  It  ft-hould  be  remembered  that  it  i*  only  twenty  five  years,  or  within  the 
«t  of  our  readers,  that  these  wretchedly  slow  performances,  which  would 
rrated  on  the  meanest  railroad  now  m  existence,  were  regarded  as  almost 
I  iu  England.'' 

UNLOADING  CANAL  BOATS. 

OS  Young,  of  Georgetown,  ha»  received  a  patent  for  an  improved  method  of 
g  cargo  from  canal  boats.  What  he  claims  as  new  and  useful,  is  the  method 
?ing  and  tran-^ferring  coal  or  car.;o  from  canal  boats,  by  cautj>ing  the  boat  to 
f**  of  the  cargo  by  settling  or  falling  otf  the  boat  in  the  hick,  in  drawing  oiT 
from  the  latter,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cargo  contained  in  one  or  more 
*9  or  truck?*,  proviilcd  with  suspension  trucks  attachments  or  devices  as 
-is  left  su.«peiidod  at  its  draught  or  floating  level  in  the  canal,  on  a  su^-pcn- 
or  railroad  built  on  the  sides  of  it  over  the  lock  ;  whereby  the  cargo  may 
gMl  from  the  boat  with  di>%patch,  and  with  but  little  labor,  and  be  run  off  at 
f/,  to  any  distant  place  of  transfer,  and  there  be  transferred  from  one  recep- 
lother  without  inconveniently  detaining  the  boat,  and  whereby  many  other 
s  specitied  are  obtained  ;  the  paid  cargo-box,  with  its  suspension  track, 
its  or  devices,  l>oat,  <lock  and  ouspension  truck  or  railroad  being  arranged 
ting  U'gether  as  set  torth — and  the  wh^de  serving  to  economize  time,  labor, 
B  the  cost  of  trains  and  delivery  at  a  high  level,  in  a  practicable  manner. 
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URGEST  STEAMSHIP— THE  HIMAUYA. 

A  new  and  powerful  pteamship,  called  the  Himalaya,  has  been  bnilt  in  England  for 
tbc  Penirvsular  and  Oiiental  Stenm  Nuvi^ration  Company.  From  tbe  Thames  to  South- 
ampton, her  average  progress  during  thirteen  hours  that  she  was  under  way,  notvitli- 
Btauding  unfavorable  weather  during  part  of  the  time,  was  13^  knots  per  hour.  Th« 
Himahiya  is  said  to  be  the  largest  steamship  in  the  world.  She  is  8,550  tons  register, 
and  equal  to  over  4.000  tons  burden.  She  is  872  feet  9  inches  in  length,  exceeding  tht 
length  of  the  Boston  ch'ppcr.  Great  Republic,  lately  burned  at  New  York,  by  47  feet* 
but  not  of  equal  tonna^^e.  The  Himalaya  is  a  screw  steamer  built  of  iron,  and  liaa 
engines  of  700  horse  power.  She  has  accommodation  for  200  first  and  second  class 
passengers — ptowage  for  1,000  tons  of  measurement  goods  on  freight,  and  can  tak« 
1,200  tims  of  coal. 
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COTTON  CANVAS  AND  COTTON  CORDAGE. 

The  following  communication  of  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  New  Orl 
Commercial  Bu/Utin,  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  manufacture 
cotton  cordage,  as  well  as  the  superior  excellence  of  the  wrought  fabric,  will  interest 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchajita^  Magazine,   "  The  invention,"  says  the  Bulletin^ 
**  is  a  new  one,  and  of  surpassing  importance,  if  it  possesses  tlic  merits  ascribed  to  tk 
by  our  correppondcnt,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt." 

Tlic  day  is  inpidly  approaching,  when  our  vast  mercantile  majinc  is  to  be  whoDj 
clothed  ill  ihe  product  of  our  great  staple,  cotton.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  cotton 
cnnviis  ha:*  bi-eii  surely  nnd  slowly  working  its  way  into  our  naval  and  mercaotil« 
maiine,  a^jaiii'^t  the  ^'lrongest  prt'judicts  of  "old  salts,"  till  at  last,  it  is  now  the  only 
duck  need  by  Aniericaii  fIi  pping.  The  success  of  cotton  duck  has  prepared  the  way 
for  the  i:  trodu(  tion  of  cotton  cordage.  It  hos  already  made  its  way  largely  into  do- 
mestic use.  It  lorms  the  twine  in  all  the  e^hops,  and  the  clotlies  lines  and  the  bed 
cords  of  the  houHkieper  and  the  plow  lines  of  the  farmer.  It  has  for  sevpral  years 
been  u^ed  as  a  pait  (»f  the  running  rigging  of  small  craft,  but  it  was  not  till  very  re> 
cently  that  the  exj'erinient  was  tried  of  making  the  entire  running  rigging  of  a  ship 
from  cotton  rope,  and  within  a  few  months  several  ^hips  at  the  eust  have  had  their 
entire  outlit,  of  f^tnnding  and  running  rigging,  both  made  of  cotton  cordage.  Durio|if 
the  recf  nt  con  niercial  c<i»ven(ion  at  Charleston,  there  came  into  that  port,  a  ship  rigged 
entirely  with  cotton  cordage.  Scvenl  new  ships  at  Boston,  we  are  told,  are  now  b«- 
ing  riggotl  with  the  same  cordage.  A  recent  letter  from  a  ship  builder  in  that  port, 
who  i>  using  cotton  cordage  for  one  o(  his  own  Fhips,  predicts  that  in  ten  years  it  will 
be  the  only  cordage  in  use  on  shipboard.  A  recent  important  invention  will  facilitate 
and  hasten  its  rapid  introduction.  Ihe  man  vihu  has  conferred  so  important  benefita 
upon  the  coui)tr\  by  the  invention,  among  other  useful  machinery,  of  the  one  that  pro- 
duces the  boau  itui  American  gimlet  wood  screws,  and  makes  them  almost  a?  cheap 
as  nails  were  a  liw  \fars  ago.  has  constructed  a  spinner  for  the  yam  of  a  rope  tbai 
spins,  at  le>s  cost,  more  than  six  times  the  quantity  in  a  given  time  of  the  old  spinner. 
In  this  n)arhine  he  has  produced  un  entirt'ly  new  movement  in  spinning — one  loog 
sought  for  but  not  before  obtained.  Its  adaptation  for  spinning  yarns  for  cordage  is 
said  to  be  itdiiiiMible.  Its  layeis  of  the  rope  are  on  the  same  principle  aa  his  spinnen^ 
and  are  said  to  \te  superior  to  any  in  use.  They  make  cordage  from  the  smallest  lina 
to  the  heaviest  standing  riggii  g.  Iiawscrs  and  cables  of  a  ship,  and  of  the  fines^t  quality 
and  at  an  ex(v«  flingly  small  co&t.  Several  of  the  machines  have  just  been  put  io  op- 
eration U'T  the  fir  t  tin.e  in  New  Yoik  city.  They  are  manufacturing  from  three  to 
five  tons  a  day  of  beautiful  heavy  cordage,  which  is  sold  as  fast  as  tlie  machines  pro- 
duce it.  Other  lactoiies  of  the  same  machinery  are  being  erected  in  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  and  one  has  lH*eu  projected  on  the  Ohio  river.  The  advantages  of  cotton 
cordage  are,  that  it  is  less  atfccted  than  any  other  rope  by  exposure  to  tbe  weather, 
suffers  less  by  abni  ioii,  <loes  more  service,  is  as  strong  of  the  same  size,  weighs  le^ii 
of  greater  length  in  the  same  weight,  and  when  worn  out  b  worth  4  to  5  ceota  per  Ibb 
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third  its  cmt,  f<v  piiper  making,  while  hempen  and  manilla  jnnk  w  scarcely 
nth  its  transportation.  C<itton,  uiilikt^  hemp  and  nianilln,  h:iK  no  afTinity  for  niois 
•ear  vater;  it  doc.-*  not  readily  ahstorb  it,  and  ^-hen  Ktnmgly  iinpre^nutcd  with  its 
tnral  oil,  re!>i9t8  the  action  f)f  nioisttire  for  a  long  time.  A  ropo  made  by  the  newly 
'coted  machine  \*  po  compactly  laid  that  wvt  dues  not  p'nctrato  beyond  itn  nurfuce, 
I  a  large  n»pe  may  remain  a  long  time  in  the  water,  with<uit  its  interior  portions 
ing  Wet,  and  therefore  it  can  be  used  a  loni;  time  without  the  lx)dy  of  the  rope 
log  injure<l  by  water.  Thin  is  one  reason  of  it.s  durability.  For  the  same  reason  it 
es  not  shrink  and  ifwell  like  hempen  and  other  rope,  id  more  pliable,  li^diter,  and 
lier  haniiled.  Made  by  the  new  pn^ciss  it  stretchcD  no  more,  if  ua  much,  lut  other 
le,  and  it  requires  no  puint  or  tar  to  protect  it  frtmi  the  weather;  a  ojildew  may 
rar  its  »iirface  and  bhicken  it,  but  it  does  not  penetrate  the  Uxly  of  the  rope.  Not 
ig  since,  we  saw  a  cotton  rope  that  had  8u>tained  a  heavy  platform  in  the  open 
sather  fi>r  two  years,  whieh.  when  cut,  ^hllwed  the  body  of  the  rope  to  be  as  bright 
€oh>r  and  ta  Mrong  as  when  first  |;»nt  ti)gether. 
Tlie  power  of  cotton,  rompaie<l  with  hemp,  to  resist  the  action  of  wet,  is  illustrated 

putting  water  into  a  bale  of  ei;ch  article.  In  cotton  it  will  not  diffuse  it^elf,  except 
'  Tery  f^low  degrees  and  it  genenitrs  no  heat,  and  very  bIow  decoiiipotiition.  Jd 
imp  It  difl'ut'es  iti>elf  rapidly,  and  fcmhi  produreR  ppontaneou^  heat  and  rapid  decom- 
laitjon.  These  qualities  of  cotton  rentier  it,  a^  experience  proves,  the  mo.-t  valuable 
aterial  for  corciage.  A  large  manufacturer  of  c^irdage  in  l<t'ew  Yoik,  writing  vn  the 
bject,  Mi^s  *'  the  days  of  manilla  ro|K;  will  be  numbered  a8  tunm  an  qualities  of  cot- 
D  conla^e  are  known."  lie  i^tiiuates  the  durability  of  cotton  cordage  to  be  twice 
at  fif  oiher  cordage. 

On  our  w^i'stern  rivers  where  the  sandy  anil  muddy  water*  wear  and  rot  hemp  and 
anilla  cordage  t^o  rapidly,  and  e^pecially  in  our  southern  river  navifration  where  the 
udfly  and  tepid  waterh  of  the  Mream.s  de^troy  in  a  few  weeks  the  befit  hempen  lines, 
itton  rope  will  be  ptculiarly  adapt e<l.  Itt*  rct-i.^tance  of  the  effect  of  wet,  and  the 
.mmiphere,  and  its  clohe  t<  xiur*',  >\hieh  prevent  the  mud  and  rand  penetrating  it, 
ill  prci-eTve  it  longer  from  dreay  than  any  other  tope*.  Its  lightni:h.s  and  flexibility 
ill  give  it  a  decided  prffereiicc  ainoni^  steamlM>atmen  and  flatboatmen,  for  the  long 
leck  lines  with  whieli  their  Imats  arc  landed,  and  which  constitute  the  principal 
irdaii^e  they  u^e.  A  large  cotton  line  will  float  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  easily 
in  fioin  A  floating  Iniat  to  the  shore  without  difUculty,  wlale  a  hi'avy  hemp  or  man- 
ia ropi^  Fiiikf,  is  swept  by  the  force  of  the  current  from  the  contntl  of  iht*  men  running 

from  the  boat,  at  aiiv  distance,  to  the  shore.  Thid  in  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of 
itboatmen,  and  thi»*  fact  aUme  will  commend  cctton  cordage  to  their  favor. 

As  it  if  I  eeuliarly  fitted  for  our  rivir  navigation.  New  OileauN  mu^-t  become  a  large 
larket  for  the  sale  of  cotton  coidupe.  Aiul  as  we  have  vas^t  quantities  of  Imise  cot- 
m,  gathered  from  the  press*  s,  pickeries  and  from  factor  k  carnples.  and  as  a  great 
eal  arrives  here  wet,  stuined,  and  in  a  conditi4>n  unfit  for  shipment,  which  would  do 
ir  immediate  uce,  but  ^ihii.-h  i^  sold  at  low  prices  compared  with  the  same  staples  in 
nipping  order,  the  steck  out  of  wliieh  to  make  the  ro])c  could  be  obtained  herecheap- 
r  than  at  any  other  |M»int  in  the  world.  The  machinery  requires  no  great  intelligence 
r  (kill  in  its  manatreniint  ;  it  does  its  own  work  complete  without  much  aid  from 
Oman  hands  or  minds.  Twenty  five  girls,  thirty  bo}s,  and  ten  men — who  can  be 
lUgbt  their  duties  in  a  week — c*  n>titutes  all  the  manual  labor  required  for  a  factory 
Hat  will  produce  five  tons  of  heavy  cordage  per  day.  All  these  tacts  seem  to  adapt 
,  peculiarly  as  a  business  for  this  locality.  The  plan  and  objects  of  the  machinery 
re  have  referred  to,  is  altogether  dilU'rent  from  thosu  recently  set  in  operalioo  in 
Afiiyette,  and  now  unfortunately  destroyed,  and  their  patent  rights  and  |;>riHiuct8 
ronld  in  no  way,  we  are  told,  conflict  with  each  other.  If  an>  gentleman  ft  els  suf- 
cieot  interest  in  this  matter  to  desire  further  information  in  relation  to  it,  by  writing 

note  to  the  editors  of  this  pai)er,  he  can  have  further  details. 

]i  is  a  matter  of  deep  iiiiere-t  to  cotton  planters — for  if  the  predictions  of  thofe 
rho  have  trietl  the  thing.  U;  fulfilled,  the  extent  of  our  present  marine  and  navy 
rooM  consume  SUti.oou  liales  of  cotion  annuady,  it  is  estimati'd,  to  supply  it  with 
ordage.  An  increased  demand  and  consumption  of  cotton  to  that  extent,  would  pre- 
cnre  and  incnase  the  pi  ice  of  cotton  land,  and  its  products  to  an  incalculable  amount. 
teaid  and  hasten  'ts  introduction,  it  would  be  policy  for  the  South  to  furni>li  a  full 
apply,  even  if  she  did  it  at  prime  cost,  or  at  ha^s  in  manufacturing.  Hut  this  is  un- 
wecsaary,  for  if  cotton  d«a'H  not  rihc  above  ten  cents  a  pound  for  middlings,  cotton 
erdaige  can  undersell  all  other  cordage  in  the  market,  and  yield  a  large  profit  to  the 
uni&ctarer. 
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GOTTOV  MARUFACTORT  Iff  TBE  SOUTH  AHB  WEST. 

The  Loui»Til)e  papers  state  that  the  success  of  the  extensive  cotton  inanafiM*turing 
establishment  of  U.  D.  Newcoiub  &  BroUier,  of  Louisville,  at  Canneltoo,  Ky.,  during 
the  last  year,  has  been  unprecedented  4n  the  history  of  modern  manufactures.  Tbetr 
mammoth  mill  now  in  operation  at  that  place,  turns  f»ff  a  daily  productioQ  of  good% 
such  as  the  very  best  domestic  fabrics  in  market,  equal  to  15,262  yards. 

The  Columbus  (Geo.)  htqnircr,  in  noticing  the  first  shipment  of  cotton  yam  to  New 
York  by  the  **  Southern  Rights  Maoufacturiiig  Company,"  of  M«ioticello,  sBys: — 

**  Some  of  our  Columbus  Factories  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  pretty  ]an(e 
orders  to  New  York  and  PtiiUdelphia  for  more  than  twelve  months  past,  which  goes 
to  prove  that  we  are  no  ways  behind  the  rest  of  the  world,  either  in  the  facility  for 
furnishing  goods  of  superior  quality,  or  at  rates  as  favorable  to  the  large  purchaser  as 
those  at  which  he  can  buy  the  same  goods  nearer  his  own  door.  And  the  ereatm  of 
the  circumstance  does  not  stop  here,  judging  from  a  single  transaction  that  occurred 
during  the  summer  of  ISb'i.  A  bale  of  goods  manufactured  iu  this  city  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  and  sold.  The  next  steamer  from  that  city  brought  back  the  identical 
bale,  which  hud  been  purchased  by  a  merchant  from  the  interior  of  Georgia,  and  ^ 
on  being  told  the  cloih  was  made  in  Columbus,  remarked,  he  thought  it  was  tha 
cheapest  and  best  piece  of  go<Kis  ot  the  kind  that  he  had  purchased  for  many  years." 

Up  to  the  1st  September  last,  there  had  been  shipped  from  Wukulla,  Florida,  801 
bales  cotton  yarn,  valued  at  $9,«i50,  all  of  which  was  manufacture<l  at  the  Madisoifc 
Factory,  owned  by  Capt.  N.  P.  Wdlard.     Since  then  there  has  been  shipped  684  balct^ 
valued  at  $IG,0*20.     bf  these  466  bales  were  manufactured  at  the  MadisMin    Factory , 
and  78  bales  at  the  Monticello  Factory.     A  small  lot,  manufactured  at  Madison,  bav 
been  shipped  from  Cedar  Keys.     1'be  yarns  from  the«*e  mills  are  now  sold  in  most  of 
the  stores  of  Middle  Florida,  and  the  udjoining  counties  of  Georgia. 

The  Mi»nticello  Factory  (nays  the  Wjtkulla  IHmev)  has  been  for  some  weeks  mana- 
facturing  cotton  cloth  of  a  good  quality. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  following  table  from  the  last  published  report  of  the  Patent  Office,  exhibits  the 
pn^ress  of  that  establiahnlent  for  the  twelve  years  commencing  in  1841  and  ending  in 
1842  illclu^ive: — 

TABLE   EXaiBITlNQ   THK   BUSINESS   OP   THE   PATENT   OFFICE   FOE   TWELVX   TEARS   E!fDI3IO 

DECKMnEu  31,  1862. 

Applies.    Cnvcnls      Patents  Ca«h  Cash 

Years.  tiled.  tiled.        iosuud.  received.  expended. 

1841 847  S12  4V6  $40,418  01  |;23.066  87 

1842 761  2^1  617  3r..606  «8  31,241  48 

1848 819  815  681  85.315  81  80.776  96 

1844 1,046  3S0  602  42.609  26  86,S44  73 

1845 l,24t)  452  602  61,076  14  39,S95  65 

184« 1,272  448  619  60,264  16  46,168  71 

1847 1,6:U  6:S3  672  63,111  19  41,878  85 

1848  1,628  607  660  67.676  69  68,906  8i 

1849 1.^165  6i*6  1,076  80,752  78  77,716  44 

1860 2,1H3  602  995  86.927  05  80.100  95 

lij61 2,258  760  869  95,738  61  86,916  98 

1862 2.639  996  1,020  112,066  84  95,916  91 

PROPERTIES  OF  IRON. 

In  the  concluding  lecture  of  Prof  Smith  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  lectarer 
dwelt  upon  the  tendt-ncy  of  iron  to  undiTgo  u  chjinge  from  a  fibrous  to  a  granular  cim- 
dition,  iha^  caii{>ing  the  abstraction  of  nn  indefinite  amount  of  it^  tenacity  and  strength. 
Fibn'UR  iron,  by  bein^  for  a  considerable  time  pubji^ctel  t(»  concussion,  will  bec(»Qi« 
granular,  »nd  therefore  weak.  A  kiiowledi^e  of  thi'4  principle  has  induced  the  French 
government  lo  disallow  the  use  of  irt>n  axles  on  tht'ir  public  diligences  beyond  a  cer- 
tain lime — they  must  then  l>e  removed.  Iron  cannon,  ori^rinally  very  strong,  beoume 
weaker  and  weaker  by  use,  from  the  looseuing  of  the  texture  of  their  substance. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

BY   GEORGK   M.   CVAX8. 

In  a  volume  of  a  work  publUhed  in  Spain  in  1690,  by  one  Lyola  Carello  or 
o,  (a  Padre  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  officiatinf;^  at  the  time  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Bay  of  San  Franciscci,  which  wai  built  in  1672,)  and  called  "*  Ji^cordado  fn  IJiS' 
fi  Caii/ornia  Al(a^*  he  states  that  on  wime  streams  to  the  nortli  gold  was  seen, 
was  only  in  small  quantities  on  the  "  Pfaeerox." 

In  the  year  1842,  James  D.  Dana,  A.  M.,  in  his  system  of  mineroloc^y,  page  652, 
sdition.)  says : — "The  ti^old  rwks  an«l  veiiw  of  quartz  were  obyervod  by  the  author 
2,  Dear  the  Uutpqua  River  in  Southern  Ore^nt),  and  pebbles  from  similar  rocks 
(net  with  along  the  shores  of  the  Sacramento,  in  Calih»niia,  and  the  resemblance 
er  gold  districts  was  remarked,  but  there  was  no  opportuiiitv  of  exploring  the 
y  at  tlie  time."  Again,  on  pages  251-2,  def^cribing  the  localities  in  which  gold 
$en  found,  he  says: — "  In  the  Rocky  Mountam**  near  Salt  Lake,  in  California  be* 

the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers."  lie  also  says : — 
California  mines  are  mostly  alluvial ;  the  gold  in  found  in  the  gravel  and  sanda 

valleys  and  I)eds  of  streams  leading  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  adjoining 
'  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin." 

During  the  month  of  Octolier  or  November.  1845,  in  a  house  or  groggery  on  Pa- 
treet,  San  Francisco,  (as  it  is  now  called.)  a  Mexican  who  was  called  "  Salvador" 
lot  because  he  had  a  bag  of  gold  dust,  de:«cribed  as  about  1. 000  to  1,200  dollars, 
'ould  not  tell  where  he  got  it.  At  last,  when  dying,  he  pointed  in  the  direction 
fe  Jose  Mountains  and  Hitd,  "  lejos,  lejos,"  (beyond,  beyond.) 

.  On  the  16th  of  September,  184rt.  a  party,  mostly  Slormons,  went  up  the  San  j 

in,  partly  to  join  Lieut.  Gillespii''»  party  \tf  U.  S.  marines  and  v<*lunteers,  in  , 

I  of  warlike  Indians,  and  principally  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  junction  of  the 
ilaus  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.    On  returnini;  this  party  stopped  to  cook  dinner  I 

I  sand  point  (S.  E.  by  K.  point)  of  the  snuill  island  opposite  to  what  is  called  the 
ice  to  Stockton,  then  called  Lindsey*:*  Like.  Aft«^r  dinner,  one  (k*orge  M.  Evans 
uhn  Sirrene,  now  in  New  York  city,  C'liiimi-nced  to  j>ick  yellow  specks  out  of 
ink,  done  tliem  u[)  in  piipor,  took  them  to  San  Francisco,  (then  Yerba  Ihiena.) 

them  with  acid-^,  and  f<»uiid  that  it  wa**  gold,  but  not  having  any  idea  of  the 
being  in  such  quantity  as  was  afterwards  jiroved,  put  the  specimens  by,  and 
rards  part,  with  otht-r  minerals,  was  .^ent  to  Pcale's  Museum  as  a  present.  The 
I  of  my  looking  f)r  minerils  was  in  consequence  of  Salvador's  death. 
.  The  following  August  (1847,)  Major  Reading  and  T.  W.  Perkins  and  myself 
Sooth  from  San  KranciMJo,  and  being  i  i  search  of  Asbestos,  we  explored  the 
Ukit\B  near  San  Diego  and  near  the  river  Gila,  where  we  found  gold  more  abun- 
t  than  has  siuce  been  found  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  American.  This  is  the 
place  from  whence  the  present  excitement  of  "  New  Discoveries  of  Gold  in  Cali- 
ha<i  arisen.     We  could  do  nothing  in  consequence  of  the  Indians  bt^ing  hostile 

neighborhood.  The  Major  lost  the  chief  use  of  his  left  arm — while  I  have  yet 
arks  on  my  right  arm  of  arrow  wounds  received  at  the  time.  To  prove  the  truth 
s  assertion,  persons  in  this  town  can  prove  that  14  months  sine;,  April,  1853,  I 
f  that  same  place. 

.  When  the  Mormon  battalion  was  disbanded  in  1847,  a  number  of  the  Mormons 
to  San  Francisco,  and  amongst  them  was  one  Henderson  Cox  and  one  Beards- 
bo  boarded  in  the  same  li«)use  with  me.  They  having  worked  in  the  Georgia 
,  told  me,  in  conversation  on  the  subject,  that  as  they  were  about  prospecting 
road  (since  called  the  Mormon  f'ass)  for  the  Mormons  to  return  to  Salt  Lake, 
I  so  doing,  would  prospect  the  streams  in  their  route,  (this  wan  in  tlio  end  of 
&t  or  first  of  September,  1847.)  I  then  described  the  death  of  Salvador  and 
>  I  found  the  gold,  and  gave  them  a  chart  of  the  country  from  memory.  In  the 
ing  January  I  returned  U)  San  PVancisco  from  the  journey  above  referred  to, 
I  received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Mormon  Island,  so  named  afterwards  by  Uen- 
I  Cox.  On  the  19th  January,  1848,  I  went  there,  and  with  the  bounty  they 
me,  and  what  I  worked  out  myself.  I  had  ?l  9,000  on  the  8th  February,  1848. 
,  On  the  9th  of  P'ebruary,  I,  with  Henderson  Cox,  Beardsley,  Beers,  two  Shep- 
ind  a  number  more  were  in  the  lower  end  of  the  mill-race,  when  Marshall,  the 
ler,  and  his  little  girl  came  in,  and  the  child  picked'up  a  pretty  stone  as  she 

it,  and  showed  it  to  her  father,  who  pronounced  it  gold.  He  was  so  excited 
it  that  he  saddled  his  horse  and  that  <lay  rode  to  Sutter's  Fort  to  tell  Captain 
-,  XXXI. — NO.  III.  25 
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Sutter — bat  he  did  oot  beliere  it  worth  notice,  and  for  a  while  the  idea  died  awaj. 
The  Mormons  wishing  to  keep  thfir  discoveries  a  secret  from  people  not  Mormoni, 
worked  out  the  gold  and  said  nothing  more. 

8th.  On  the  Ist  Aprjl,  1848,  the  first  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  was 
started,  and  a  number  of  the  '*  California  Star"  was  printed  purposely  for  that  mail, 
containing  a  special  article  written  by  Dr.  Fourgeod  and  myself,  concerning  the  min- 
erals and  metals  of  California,  and  among  other  mentioned  metals  was  gold — but  as 
the  printer  and  publishers  were  Mormons,  tlie  full  facts  were  not  stated. 

It  was  not  until  the  12th  of  May,  1848,  that  the  existence  of  gold  in  quantity  in 
California  was  publicly  made  known  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Brannao,  High 
Bishop  of  the  Mormons,  and  of  Vigilance  Committee  notoriety. 

Beardsley  and  Henderson  Cox  were  killed  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848. 

Marshall  died  either  four  days  before  he  arrived  home  in  the  Eastern  States  with  a 
barrel  of  gold,  or  four  days  from  the  coast. 

To  enable  persons  to  test  quartz  rock  who  are  not  m^'neralogists,  I  subjoin  the  rulfr. 
laid  down  by  James  D.  Dana,  in  his  *'  System  of  Mineralogy."    He  says :  **  It  is  i^ 
simple  process.    The  rock  is  first  pounded  up  fine,  and  sifting  a  quantity  of  tlie  sand 
so  obtained,  is  washed  in  a  shallow  iron  or  tin  pan,  and  as  the  gold  sinks  the  material 
above  is  allowed  to  pass  off  into  some  receptacle.    The  gold  is  thus  left  in  the  angle 
of  the  pan  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  ;  a  further  portion  is  obtained,  and  when  all 
the  gold  has  sunk  and  the  sand  reduced  to  a  manageable  quantity,  the  gold  is  amal- 
gamated with  clean  mercury,  (quicksilver)  the  amalgam  is  next  strained  to  separate 
any  excess  of  mercury,  and  finally  is  heated  and  the  mercury  expelled,  leaving  the 
gold."  

MANUFACTURE  OF  MINERAL  CABTDLES. 

There  is  a  quarry  of  white  sandstone  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh, 
upon  which  rests  a  thick  bed  of  dark-colored  shale,  over  which  the  ho^trap  must  have 
once  flowed,  and  thereby  was  subjected  to  a  sort  of  natural  distillation.  This  found 
its  way  into  the  crevices  of  the  wiiite  stone  below  where  it  is  now  found.  It  is  a  light 
waxy  substance,  varying  from  the  color  of  gamboge  to  that  of  dark  amber,  melts  at 
the  same  temperature  as  beeswax,  which  it  equals  in  hardness,  and  bums  with  a 
bright  flame.  This  substance  was  molded  iuto  candles,  which,  though  rather  smoky, 
answered  well  enough  for  cottagers  for  a  long  time,  and  would  have  rested  there  had 
not  some  one,  without  taking  any  hint  from  this  natural  phenomenon,  however,  thought 
of  distilling  shale.  Some  of  the  shales  of  the  oolite  are  very  rich  in  infl:tmtuable  mat- 
ter, and  yield  in  the  retort,  oils,  napthas,  and*  a  waxy  substance  known  as  parojine. 
Of  this  CcUidles  are  made  equal  to  wax,  and  extensive  works  have  been  recently  erec- 
ted in  England  and  Scotland  for  their  manufacture.  What  is  more  wonderful  is,  these 
snow-white  candles  can  be  made  of  dark  Irish  turf,  and  works  are  in  pr<^rc88  to  con- 
vert the  black  bog^  of  Kildare  iuto  parafinc  candles. 

THE  COAL-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  an  interesting  selected  article,  published  in  the  Practical  Mechanic^  Journal, 
we  condense  a  brief  account  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  occupies 
the  first  rank  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  her  coal  production.  The  amount 
which  she  yearly  produces  is  82,000,000  tons ;  Belgium  comes  next  with  6,000,000 
tons ;  the  United  Stats  produces  nearly  the  same  quantity  ;  France  4,200,000 ;  Pra»* 
sia  8,600,000;  and  Austria  about  700,000  tons. 

Belgium,  the  second  coal  producing  country  on  the  globe,  is  traversed  in  an  £.  N. 
E.  direction  by  a  large  zone  of  bituminous  coal  formation,  from  which  she  derives  her 
supply.  This  zone  occupies  an  extent  of  881,892  acres,  or  about  one  twenty-secood 
part  of  her  whole  area.  France  produces  coal  from  fifty-six  of  her  eighty-six  depart- 
ments. This  yield  is  divided  among  eighty-eight  coal  basins,  and  comprises  both  the 
bituminous  and  non-bituminous  varieties.  Her  production,  which  is  now  4,200,000 
tons,  was  at  the  commencment  of  the  French  Revolution  but  240,000  tons,  the  greater 
part  of  which  came  from  two  coal-fields.  The  general  quality  of  her  coal  is  inferior 
to  Uiat  of  the  British.  Goal  is  daily  getting  into  greater  favor  with  the  French,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  with  increased  demand  and  the  growing  facilities  of 
railway  transport,  it  will  be  reduced  so  much  in  price  that  it  may  be  employed  in  gas 
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establbhments  without  the  necessity  of  receiving  aid  from  abroad.  The  national  sieam 
marioe  of  France  even  now  derives  its  coal  from  Great  Britain. 

Many  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia  are  rich  in  coal  basins  similnr  to  those  in  Enfi^land. 
Peat,  however,  is  in  extensive  use  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wirtemberg.  At  Berlin 
and  its  environs  it  is  employed  in  almost  all  the  workshops,  and  on  account  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  production  of  gas,  its  consumption  is  regularly  increasing.  Austria 
possesses  extensive  coal  beds,  but  the  working  of  them  has  not  yet  been  carried  on  to 
any  great  extent,  there  being  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood,  and  at  low  prices. 

The  United  States  yield  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  in  abundance.  She  is  young 
and  vigorous.  She  possesses  railways  and  ships  to  aid  in  developing  her  mineral  re- 
sources, and  donbtless  in  a  few  years  fbore  her  coal  production  will  be  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  England.    The  following  is  a  list  of  her  principal  coal  fields  : — 

COAL-FIELDS   OP   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Area  of  the  Slate.    Ckial  areas.         Proportion 
States.  &q.  Miles.  Sq.  Miles.  ofCuaL 

1.  Alabama 50,876  8,400  M4th. 

2.  Georgia -. 58,200  160  l-886th. 

S.Tennessee 44,720  4,800  MOth. 

4.  Kentucky 89,015  18,500  l-8d. 

6.  Virginia 64,000  21,195  l-8d. 

6.  Maryland 10.829  560  l-20th. 

7.  Ohio 38,850  11,900  l-8d. 

8.  Indiana 84,800  7,700  l-5th. 

9.  Illinois 59.180  44,000  8  4th8. 

10.  Pennsylvania    48,960  15,437  l-3d. 

11.  Michigan 60,820  5,000  l-20th. 

12.  Missouri 60,884  6,000  MOth. 

The  above  table  gives  an  aggregate  area  in  12  States  of  nearly  565,283  square  miles, 
of  wliich  183,132  miles,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  is  composed  of  coal  beds.  After  making 
ail  due  allowances  for  such  coal  beds  as  would  never  be  reached  by  the  miner,  we 
have  left  an  enormous  yielding:  area. 

Canada  contains  no  workable  beds  of  coal .  but  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Newfoundland  are  said  to  be  rich  in  the  article. 

Most  of  the  minor  countries  in  Europe  yield  coal.  In  Russia,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  bituminous  coal  (brown)  has  been  found  in  abundance.  The  richest 
Russian  coal  field  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  between  the  Dnieper  and  Donetz 
Rivers;  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  English,  and  ma^  be  delivered  at 
a  port  on  the  Dnieper  or  Don  Rivers  for  about  4s.  or  5s.  per  ton.  Little  is  known  of 
the  carboniferous  system  of  Northern  Russia.  St.  Petersburg  is  lighted  with  gas  pro- 
duced from  English  coal. 

Coal  beds  are  found  in  Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  China  will 
doubtless  become,  ere  long,  a  coal  producing  country. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  MINES. 

Dr.  John  B.  Trask  has  completed  his  geological  examination  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  coast  mountains,  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  California  Legislature.  He 
reports  very  favorably  on  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  that  State.  Dr. 
Inisk  comments  with  some  severity  on  the  opinions  of  scientific  men,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  have  been  haranguing  popular  assemblies  on  the  utter  impossibility 
of  the  auriferous  veins  of  this  country  proving  to  be  more  than  a  mere  ephemeral 
•how,  and  nnworcby  the  confidence  of  reflecting  minds.  Theso  unfavorable  opinions, 
the  Doctor  asserts,  are  now  proved  to  be  unfounded,  from  subsequent  explorations 
oooducted  on  these  veins,  and  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  manufactured 
public  opinion  against  which  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  obliged  to  contend,  it 
has  DOW  become  one  of  the  permanent  employments  of  the  State,  and  will  obtain  a 
position  second  to  none  within  the  next  two  years.  He  says :  *'  The  permanency  of 
the  character  of  these  mines  would  scarcely  have  been  demonstrated  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod of  time  in  any  other  country  or  State  except  California,  and  is  in  true  keeping 
with  the  firmness  of  purpose  manifested  in  every  ^reat  undertaking  by  the  citizens 
of  that  State,  and  is  but  anotlier  mark  of  that  indomitable  perseverance  in  overcoming 
difficulties,  for  which  they  have  become  peculiarly  characterized  and  proverbial** 
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LEAD  ORE  m  TENNESSEE. 

The  Rodgersville  Times  says: — We  have  on  our  table  a  couple  of  specimens  of  lead 
ore  from  a  mine  on  the  land  of  our  friend  A.  M.  C.  Taylor,  of  Carter  County.  One  of 
the  specimens  is  a  simple  **  blossom,**  found  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  is  full  of 
small  particles  of  metaL  The  second  come  from  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  18, 
from  appearance,  almost  as  pure  as  tbc^  metal  itself.  We  learn  that  many  of  the  hunt- 
ers of  the  region  in  which  this  ore  is  found  use  it  as  lead,  obviating  the  necessity  oi 
purchasing  the  article.  There  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  this  ore  imbedded  in  the 
nills  and  mountains  of  Carter,  and  its  existence  has  been  known  for  many  years,  though 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  market,  of  course  the  mines  have  not  to  any  extent 
been  worked.  A  brighter  prospect  is  now  dawning.  At  no  distant  day  the  cars  will 
be  running  upon  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  extending  in  a  southern 
direction  to  all  the  markets  and  cities  upon  the  southern  seaboard,  and  in  an  eastern 
direction  to  Lynchburg,  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  aiid  every 
other  place  of  note  or  importance ;  and  when  this  great  thoroughfare  dots  once  g^ 
into  successful  operation,  not  only  will  the  citizens  of  Carter,  with  their  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  iron  and  lead,  feel  its  exhilarating  and  life-giving  effects,  but  the  same  io- 
fluence  will  extend  throughout  upper  East  Tennessee,  giving  renewed  life  and  energy 
to  every  branch  of  business  of  penning  up  a  market  for  our  marble  and  copper.  cqaI 
and  iron,  and  hydraulic  lime,  (&c.,  and  also  for  the  products  of  our  rich  and  fertile  lands. 

We  are  pleased,  in  this  connection,  to  learn  that  the  work  on  this  road  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  as  much  energy  and  rapidity  as  the  severity  of  the  season  wiu 
admit.  Without  some  unforeseen  accident,  the  whole  line  will  be  completed  in  from 
two  to  three  years.  The  condition  of  the  company  is  good.  The  affairs  of  the  road 
are  managed  with  ability  and  economy,  and  without  an  accident,  as  we  have  said, 
nothing  will  now  retard  its  rapid  progress  to  completion. 

TURKISH  COAL  MINES. 

Between  the  Bosphorus  and  Heraclea  are  boundless  fields  of  coal,  which  crops  out 
on  the  side  of  the  hills,  so  that  no  mining  would  be  required  to  get  the  coal ;  and  be- 
sides this  great  facility  in  its  production,  the  hills  are  of  such  an  easy  slope  that  a 
tramr(ia<l  would  convey  the  coal  wagons  down  to  the  ships  on  the  seacoast  without 
any  difficulty.  No  nation  but  the  Turks  would  delay  to  make  use  of  such  a  source 
of  enormous  wealth  as  this  coal  would  naturally  supply,  when  it  can  be  had  witk 
Buch  remarkable  ease  so  near  to  the  great  maritime  city  of  Constantinople.  It  seemf 
to  be  a  peculiarity  in  human  nature  that  those  who  are  too  stupid  to  undertake  any 
useful  work  are  frequently  jealous  of  the  interference  of  others  who  are  more  able 
and  willing  than  themselves,  as  the  old  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger  exemplifies.  I 
understand  that  more  than  one  English  company  have  been  desirous  of  opening  thete 
immense  mines  of  wealth,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  large  sum  or  a  good  per- 
centage to  the  Turkish  government ;  but  they  are  jealous  of  a  foreigner's  undertaking 
that  which  they  are  incapable  of  carrying  out  themselves.  So  Englich  pteamers  bring 
coal  to  Constantinople,  which  costs  I  don't  know  what  by  the  time  it  arrives  within  a 
few  miles  of  a  spot  which  is  as  well  furnished  with  the  most  useful  if  not  the  mo6t 
ornamental  of  minerals  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  itself.  (Since  the  above  was  written, 
the  coal-field  of  Eragle  has  been  opened,  under  the  direction  of  English  engineers,  and 
the  coals  are  sent  to  Constantinople.) — Hon.  Robert  OurzoiCs  Armenicu 

NEW  PULP  AND  MACHINE  FOR  PAPER  MAKING. 

The  Long  Island  Vindicator  says  that  Mr.  Samuel  Nolan,  late  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
now  of  New  Y(»rk,  and  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Antisel,  have  invented  and  patented  a 
paper  making  machine  and  pulp,  that  will  materially  reduce  the  price  of  paper.  Dr. 
Antisel  has  invented  a  pulp  which,  in  its  raw  state,  will  not  cost  more  than  one-sixth 
of  a  cent  per  lb.,  and  by  aid  of  the  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Nolan,  can  be  brought 
into  market,  made  into  a  paper,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  cents  per  lb. 

If  this  is  true,  the  value  of  the  invention  is  evident  It  is  stated  that  the  pulp  it 
as  white  and  clear  as  the  most  clearly  bleached  cotton,  and  is  capable  of  the  moat 
delicate  tint.  The  harshness  and  transparency  of  the  straw  paper  is  not  to  be  found 
in  it,  while  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  finish,  maintaining  all  the  pliancy  and  tougb- 
ness  of  the  pure  linen  rags. 
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STEEL  PE.TS— RISE  OF  LA6QR  IN  £x\GLAND-RATE  OF  IRSURANCE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  Comer,  that  the  price  of  labor  is  ad- 
TiDcing  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  will  also  be  noticed  that  our 

insurance  companies  ore  charging  "  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent "  more  than  tbe 
Liverpool  onderwriters.  The  inquiry  of  our  correspondent  "  Why  this  is  so  t  **  we 
must  refer  to  the  Boston  offices.  Their  onsxrer  we  will  most  cheerfully  publi.<h  in  thf 
piges  of  the  Merchant*^  Magazine. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  pens  referred  to  in  this  letter.    Mr.  Comer  is  a  most  ac- 
complished penman,  with  a  large  experience  in  every  detail  of  a  thorough  commercial 
education.     He  has  spent  much  time  in  England,  and  these  pens  have  been  "  got  up" 
under  his  supervision  and  direction.    The  Editor  of  this  Magazine  is  not  a  very  accom- 
plished penman,  but  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  tliat  ho  has  never  used  a  steel  pan 
^*bich  has  afforded  hifti  so  much  satisfaction.    It  does  not  corrode  as  soon  as  many  of 
t.l3e  pens  in  use.    The  pens  of  Mr.  Comer  s  importation  arc  numbered  from  one  to  foor, 
a.nd  adapted  to  the  great  variety  of  style  practiced  by  our  American  book  keepers, 
e  have  used  them  for  the  lost  year  or  two,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  change, 
nlese  some  mechanical  genius  will  invent  a  pen  or  machine  that  will  render  itimpot- 
ble  for  us  to  write  otherwise  than  logibly  and  handsomely. 

COMKR*S  COMMKRCUL  CoLLROlt,  I 

BocTON.  August  7tb,  18jI.  ( 
b  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerchanU^  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir: — Herewith  I  forward  you  samples  of  an  invoice  of  steel  pens  just  re* 

eived,  manufactured  at  Birmiugliam  to  my  own  order  and  pattern.    There  are  four 

luoiberff,  adapted  to  different  styles  of  writing;  but  as  I  am  personally  intdrented  In 

jie  matter,  I  leave  yoa  to  decide  upon  their  quality.    One  fact  in  connection  with  this 

fcubject  may,  I  think,  he  interesting  to  you,  and  that  is  the  extraordinary  rii^e  in  the 

trice  of  labor  and  materials  of  this  nature  in  England.     I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 

mportin^  steel  pens  for  some  years  past,  and  the  prices  have  ranged  remarkably  uni- 

brm  ;  while  for  this  last  invoice  I  am,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  alluded  to,  charged 

venty-five  per  cent  advance  upon  the  invoice  prices  of  last  year  ;  and  this  is  not  all, 

or  upon  receipt  of  invoice  per  Steamer  Niagara  via  New  York,  announcing  that  the 

oods  were  to  be  forwarded  by  the  screw-steatner  Alps  to  this  port,  and  not  being 

«1  of  insurance  having  been  effected  in  England,  I  had  to  pay  the  Boston  Intur- 

e  Company  of  this  city,  onc-and-onequarter  per  cent,  when  the  same  g(M)ds,  I  after- 

"^irards  found  upon  receipt  of  shipper's  charges,  nad  been  insured  itv  Liverpool  f  >r  one- 

%alf  of  one  per  cent,  thus  making  the  enormous  difft^rence  of  one  hundred  and  fifcy 

"^er  cent  in  favor  of  having  the  goods  insured  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Surely 

«>or  insurance  companies  must  be  blind  to  their  own  interests  in  this  matter.     Can  you 

"^form  me  why  thb  is  eof  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  esteem* 

Your  ob%ed  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  N.  COMER. 

A  SHORT  CflAPTER  ON  DRV  GOODS. 

We  cut  from  one  of  our  exchanges  the  following  rather  humorous,  or  sarcastic — 
<it  both — remarks  on  the  influence  of  dry  goods.     We  arc  quite  sure  the  readers  of 
the  MerchanUf  Magazine  will  not  say  they  are  ill-timed  or  inapposite  to  the  pages  of 
a  work  devoted  to  trade  in  all  its  varieties  and  bearings : — 

Among  all  the  glorious  institutions  of  our  happy  land,  there  arc  few  which,  in  onr 
opinion,  ought  to  take  precedence  in  public  esteem  of  the  great  but  unpretending 
Dry  Goods  Institution.      After  the  sterling  Anglo-Saxon  qualities  which  were  our 
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Dational  birthright,  perhaps  nothing  has  contributed  more  than  dry  goods  to  the  grreai- 
ncse  of  the  republic.  It  has  been  the  dry-nurse  of  our  wealth — the  fosterer  of  our 
early  Commerce — a  power  that  existed  before  the  Constitution,  and  will  probably 
survive  it  Nay,  for  that  matter,  are  not  dry  goods  coeval  with  "original  smf* — at 
once  the  emblem  and  the  consequence  of  ^  man's  first  disobedience  ?"  Haf>  it  not  out* 
lived  many  nations  and  races,  and  will  it  not  be  found  flourishing  iif  immortal  youth, 
enterprise,  and  active  competition  when  the  crack  of  doom  foretells  the  wreck  of  ele- 
ments and  crush  of  worlds  ? 

But  although  dry  goods  is  a  world-wide  fact,  (except,  perhaps,  among  some  unmis- 
sionaried  tropical  heathen,  whose  ignorant  sinlessness  requires  no  covering  at  present,) 
it  may  be  called  an  American  fact  par  exceliencCf  rising  indeed  to  the  importance  of 
one  of  the  regular  institutions  of  the  country.  In  no  other  land  does  it  exercise  that 
paramount  influence,  or  is  of  such  universal  acceptation.  Dry  goods  and  the  law  en- 
gage the  intellectual  energies  of  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens,  apart  from  the 
mechanical  and  laboring  classes.  They  have  achieved  higher  results  than  any  other 
profession  or  occupation. 

We  fancy  we  hear  some  envious  fellow  of  another  pursuit  suggest  "  groceries  T  in  a 
dissentient  whisper ;  but,  while  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  grocery  iin)>ortance  and 
believe  in  grocery  influences — profitable,  saccharine,  and  olherr^ise — we  cannot  consent 
to  place  groceries  on  an  equality  with  law  and  dry  goods.  Groceries  may  become 
wealthy,  corpulent,  and  occiisionally  aldermanic — indeed,  in  some  few  cases  it  has 
gained  the  distinction  of  '*  eminent "  from  newspapers ;  but  greatness  i^  beyond  its 
sphere.  We  never  yet  heard  of  a  truly  great  grocery  man,  whereas,  in  the  other  two 
pre-eminent  avocations,  greatness  is  a  matter  of  every-day  occorrence  I 

Did  the  reader  ever  seriously  reflect  on  the  grand  part  performed  by  dry  goods  io 
modem  society  and  civilization  ?  Let  him  look  around  among  his  acquaintancef>,  past 
and  present — extend  his  view  through  the  controlling  political  and  financial  circles  of 
the  time — and  he  will  be  astonished  to  discover  how  many  of  the  mot*t  prominent 
characters  have  ri.«en  to  tlieir  present  rank  by  aid  of  dry  goods.  '  No  matter  though 
they  failed  in  this  supreme  calling.  Everybody  fails;  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
success  ;  and  a  failure  in  dry  goods  is  equivalent  to  a  triumph  in  business — which  is 
life.  Do  we  not  see  broken  jobbers  become  wealthy  bankers — bankrupt  im[x»rter8  of 
muslins  become  eminent  merchants — wholesale  unfortunates  in  bobbm  and  sheeting 
afterwards  command  fortune  in  a  tlirusand  ways?  Did  not  Baroum  himself  graduate 
in  dry  goods  t  llow  many  of  our  authors  and  artists  traiued  their  youthful  intellects 
io  vigorous  dry  goods  discipline — and  1k)w  many  of  them  ought  n«ver  to  have  for- 
saken the  bustling  alma  waters  where  they  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  double 
entry  and  the  mysteries  of  mousielinet  I  We  might  trace  the  influences  of  dry  goods 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  society ;  but  it  is  needless,  as  they  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  will  think  on  the  subject  This  truth  is  established  by  the  fact,  that 
among  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  dry  goods,  failure  is  not  the  least 

To  look  higher,  may  it  not  be  truly  said,  that  in  this  age  of  steam  and  manufacture'^ 
the  welfare  of  dry  goods  is  the  chief  object  of  the  true  statesman's  solicitude — that 
the  necessities  of  dry  goods  shapes  the  course  of  empire  i  Why  is  Britain  extendiog 
her  expensive  conquests  in  the  East,  but  to  disseminate  dry  goods,  and  keep  her 
myriad  fabricators  busy,  lest  the  demon  of  discontent  should  find  some  mischief  for 
their  idle  hands  to  do  t  What  is  our  never-ending  slavery  question,  with  its  annex** 
tions  and  agitations,  but  a  question  of  dry  goods  at  bottom — of  comniooest  cotton 
goods  !  In  short,  look  in  whatever  direction  we  may,  we  shall  find  dry  goods  mixed 
up  more  or  less  with  every  subject  and  principle — social,  political,  or  religious;  and 
the  cry  of  the  age  ought  to  be,  "  Mammon  is  god,  and  dry  goods  is  his  prophet  V* 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  TI3IBER  FROM  THE  SHIP  W0R3I. 

The  United  States  Naval  Inspector  at  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard,  Virginia,  states 
that  after  making  various  experiments  to  preserve  timber,  ^c,  from  the  attacks  of 
the  teredo  or  ^hip  worm,  he  found  that  ziuc  paint  was  the  best  remedy,  and  that  H 
also  will  keep  copper  or  other  metals,  submerged  in  water,  more  free  from  barnacles, 
<bc.,  than  any  other  paint  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  our  railr(»ad  couipaoies 
who  have  to  build  pile  bridges  over  salt  water,  to  kyauize  their  pile**  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  zinc  before  driving?  If  zinc  paint  will  prevent  the  destruction  of  ship»'  bot- 
toms by  the  teredo,  the  discovery  b  one  of  great  im^^ortance  to  ship  buihUrrs  and 
merchants. — Nat.  Intelligencer, 
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CHINESE  MERCAIVTILE  OPERATIONS. 

Tbe  Chinese  arc  looked  upon  by  Americans  and  other  people  as  decidedly  inferior 
D  many  things  relating  to  commercial  matters,  at  lea^t,  so  far  as  the  civilized  method 
if  conducting  them  is  concerned.  As  a  nation,  they  are  certainly  behind  the  age  in 
naoy  important  matters,  but  those  who  are  brought  in  contact  commercially  with  the 
Suoese  merchants  and  traders,  generally  find  them  keenly  alive  to  a  bargain.  True, 
a  their  own  produce  they  may  be  expected  to  have  very  detinite  ideas  of  the  worth 
i  the  artwle  they  may  wish  to  purchase.  An  American  dealer  may  have  a  correct 
ttimate  of  the  quality  of  flour,  pork,  dbc.,  and  know  also  about  the  current  market 
ate;  BO  also  the  Chinese  in  his  own  country's  produce,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and 
tlative  price  consequent  upon  the  freight,  charges  and  bupply  in  the  market.  Some 
C  tbe  Chinese  merdiants  of  San  Francisco  have  gone  into  operations  in  their  own 
pods  at  diflerent  times,  and  rcaliced  handsome  fortunes.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
eport  that  luaDy  of  this  class  of  people,  residing  both  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
od  in  tlte  State  of  California,  have  heavy  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  business, 
ad  are  quite  exten^^ive  dealers  and  operators.  lYie  ship  Potofnae,  which  recently 
irived  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from  Uong  Kong,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Chi- 
«at  thrift.  She  was  purchased  in  that  p<»rt  some  time  since  for  about  $6,000,  and 
leared  for  Hong  Kong,  where  she  was  subsequently  re-Fold  for  some  $25,000.  In 
i|e  mean  time  an  extra  deck  was  added  to  the  vessel,  and  the  sum  of  S7,000  dollars 
btaioed  lor  a  single  voyage  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco  and  back.  The  Foio- 
ICC  brought  a  large  number  of  emigrants  and  a  small  cargo  of  rice  and  assorted  Chi- 
ete  goods.  Sifc  will  probably  carry  back  a  goodly  number  of  this  class  of  people, 
rho'have  become  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  work.  The  ship  Hamilton,  which 
nded  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  some  time  a^o,  also  belongs  to  native  Chinese 
MTCbaBta.  Since  the  commenceiocnt  of  the  trade  between^Califoroia  and  China,  the 
liter  people  have  imbibed  some  of  our  commercial  ideas^  and  enter  into  maritime 
raaiactions  with  consitJerable  alacrity.  Since  tlie  late  commencensent  of  the  emigra- 
ioo  to  this  country  and  Australia,  consequent  upon  the  disturbed  condition  of  their 
■tive  land,  the  ClKncse  merchants  charter  and  freiglit  vessels  with  the  same  s{)irit  ofi 
be  foreign  mercantile  houses  at  Uong  Kong. 

BUSINESS  FACILITIES  OF  BOSTON, 

A  eorrespondent  of  the  Allan  calls  attention  to  the  following  facts  in  connectiot 
rWi  tbe  <iry  goods  trade  of  Bostoa.    He  says-. — 

Our  domestic  manuCacturers  generally  pay  but  one  per  cent  C4)mmission  lor  selling 
Mir  goods  in  Boston,  while  iu  New  York  or  Philadelphia  oo  domestic  goods  are 
dd  iur  less  than  from  five  to  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  commission  aod  guaranty. 
\i  oourse  this  difierence  must  be  paid  by  tlie  purchaser  there;  comment  is  uuneces- 
iiy.  AnotlM^r  advantiige  in  trading  here  is,  tliat  the  trade  already  established  con- 
•ta  of  the  best  kind  of  customer:).  I  know  of  ooe  large  establishment,  (and  doubt- 
ita  tbe  jame  fact  will  apply  Ut  otliers.)  whose  losses  by  bad  debts  during  the  last 
re  years  have  not  aaiouuted  to  one  fourth  of  one  |icr  cent.  The  paying  customer 
oea  not,  therefore,  hacre  to  make  up  for  the  sliortcomings  of  others.  Still  another 
Miaideratiou  of  great  moment  is,  that  when  certain  favorite  st3^Ies  of  goods  are  scaroc^ 
I  tbe  market,  which  is  net  i>y  any  means  a  rare  occ^irreoee,  they  are  much  more 
kely  to  be  found  in  Boston,  wiiero  they  migiriate,  than  abroad. 

i  VI^VIB  TO  MERCHANTS  TOUCHfNC  THEIR  aERKS. 

A  number  of  tlio  clerks  along  Delaware  Avenue  and  Market  street,  Philadelphia, 
Vie  petitioned  their  employers  to  be  allowed  to  cease  t;heir  labors  at  an  earlier  hour 
I  the  afternooo,  tiius  giving  theKi  more  time  fur  recreation.  There  is  a  limit  to  toil 
it  bj  God.  He  who  has  given  bounds  to  the  ocean — who  has  placed  the  duration 
f  light  and  darkness  under  a  rule — who  hus  put  all  tlungs  under  law — whose  uni- 
enie  is  an  embodiment  of  order — lias  made  it  impossible  t<»  continue  toil  beyond  a 
irtain  Limit,  without  detriment.  And  if  that  limit  he  parsed,  injury  succeeds.  The 
tan  made  rich  by  tlie  long  luuir  s^^tem  may  be  a  murderer  of  men  ;  the  destroyer  of 
lorals  and  happiness;  the  adversary  of  souls,  and  may  hold  riches  as  Ju/Jas  held  the 
iitjf  pieces  «f  &ilv/ir — hJspmis  maj  be  tbe  price  of  bJoodi 
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THE  SULPHUR  TRADE  OF  V APLES. 

An  English  cotemporary  published  a  paragraph   intimating   that  the   King  of 
Naples  had  prohibited  the  export  of  eulphur.    From  a  letter  published  in  the  BelfiuA 
'  Commercial  Journal^  dated  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  we  make  the  following  extract  :— 

As  the  Tyne  is  largely  interested  in  this  trade,  sulphur  forming  an  importAot  in- 
gredient in  the  raw  material  and  in  the  immense  chemical  works  on  its  banks,  the 
committee  of  the  Newcastle,  Shield!*,  and  Gateshead  Chan>ber  of  Commerce  commo- 
nicated  with  the  Foreign  Office,  pointing  out  the  injurious  results  to  our  trade  thai 
would  arise  from  this  prohibition.  The  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  haa 
received  a  reply  from  Lord  Clarendon  which  states — **■  that  on  an  attentive  ezamioa- 
tion  of  the  terms  of  that  declaration,  and  of  the  language  employed  by  the  Neapoli- 
tan Minister  to  her  Majesty's  Charge  d' Affaires  and  Consul  on  the  subject,  the  pn- 
hibition  to  export  sulphur  appears  to  be  i<olely  applicable  to  Neapolitan  vessels,  and 
accordingly  her  Maje&ty^s  government  have  not  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  make 
any  remonstrances  against  the  df'cision  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  not  to  allow 
Neapolitan  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the  export  of  snlphur  to  the  ports  of  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers,  except  in  a  particular  instance  in  which  an  intimation  that  vessds 
chartered  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  declaration  should  not  be  interfered 
with  appears  to  have  been  disregarded.  With  the  view,  however,  of  preventing  any 
future  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  her  Majesty's  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  Naples  has  been  instructed  to  mention  to  the  Neapolikin  Minister  that, 
relying  upon  the  terms  of  that  document,  and  upon  the  explanations  given  by  him  to 
her  Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular  agents,  her  Majesty's  government  consider  that 
the  apprehensions  felt  in  regard  to  British  vessels  being  prohibited  from  exporting 
sulphur  to  this  country  rest  upon  no  solid  foundation.  Her  Majesty's  Charge  d'AfXairei 
will  also  point  out  to  the  Neapolitan  Minister  that  sulphur  is  as  article  which  should 
be  looked  upon  as  contraband  of  war  according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to 
the  use  for  which  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  destined,  and  to  the  character  ol 
the  port  to  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  that  when  exported  in  its  native  or  an* 
manufactured  state,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  destined  for  peaceable  and  tnoi  fM 
warlike  purpose?,  especially  when  sent  to  ncvercantile  ports." 


CONSUMPTION  OF  SUCAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1853,  there  were  consumed  in  the  United  States,  about  705,000,000  poondi  d 
cane  sugar,  and  27,000.000  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  This  gives  more  than  24  of  «UM 
sugar  and  1  pound  of  maple  sugar  to  every  man,  woman  and  child.  If  this  were  p«l 
into  barrels  holding  200  lbs.,  and  each  barrel  occupied  the  space  of  8  square  feet  oaly 
it  would  require  836  acres  of  laud  for  it  to  stand  upon.  The  barrels,  if  placed  ki  i 
row,  would  reach  280  miles.  If  this  sugar  were  put  up  in  paper  packages  of  5  Ifai 
each,  it  would  require  145,400,000  F-heets  of  wrapping  paper ;  and  if  only  a  yard  ol 
string  was  used  to  each  package,  there  would  be  required  489,250.000  feet,  or  8^00( 
miles  of  string — more  than  three  times  enough  lo  go  round  the  earth.  If  every  retail 
clerk  sold  100  pfmnds  of  sugar  each  day,  it  would  require  nearly  25,000  clerks  to  ael' 
it  in  a  year.  If  the  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail  together,  made  a  profit  of  ocly  tw< 
cents  a  pound  on  this  sugar,  these  profits  alone  would  amount  to  neavly  $15,000;OOOl 

THE  GUM  AttABIC  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  Morocco,  about  the  middle  of  November,  that  is,  after  a  nmy  season,  which  be 
gins  in  July,  a  gummy  juice  e.iudes  spontaaeously  from  the  trunk  and  principa. 
branches  of  the  acacia-tree.  In  about  fifteen  days  it  thickens  ia  the  furrow,  doiwi 
which  it  runs  either  in  vermicular  (nr  worm)  shape,  or  commonly  assuming  the  fam 
of  oval  and  ronnd  tears,  about  the  siae  of  a  pige<«'H  egg,  of  dif^rent  colors,  as  thej 
belong  to  the  white  or  red  gum  tree.  Aboat  the  middle  of  December  the  lAoors  CD 
camp  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  the  harvest  lasts  six  weeks.  The  gun  ii 
packed  in  very  large  sacks  of  leather,  and  brought  on  tVic  backs  of  bullocks  and  CMiiel 
to  certain  ports,  where  it  is  sold  to  French  and  English  merchants.  It  is  highly  na 
tritious.  During  the  whole  time  of  harvest,  of  the  journey,  and  of  the  fair,  the  Moon 
of  the  desert  live  almost  entirely  upon  it,  and  experience  proves  that  six  ouacet  • 
gum  are  sudicient  for  the  support  of  a  man  twcutyfour  hours. 
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WHAT  TO  EXPORT  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

The  LondoD  Times  has  the  fullowing  in  regard  to  exports  to  Australia.  The  hints 
U  eontains  may  be  of  service  to  shippers  io  the  United  States  who  commenced  inter- 
course with  that  country : — 

Over  and  over  again  do  the  trade  circulars  before  us  repeat  that  the  best  goods 
ooly  will  command  a  sale,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  all  such  commodities  as 
minister  to  the  personal  satisfaction  of  the  gold  diggers.  Of  wines  we  read,  **  In  this 
market  a  really  superior  wine  will  always  command  its  price,  and  none  other  should 
be  sent**  Of  preserves  and  provisions,  "  We  desire  to  impress  upon  shippers  the  very 
great  importance  of  sending  merchandise  of  this  class  of  a  firnt  rate  quality,  and  in 
the  best  packages ;  we  cau  state  it  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  a  reallv  good  article 
will  always  bring  a  fair  price.**  Of  malt  liquors,  *'The  quantity  of  ba(f  stuff  in  bad 
packages  is  perfectly  frightful.  Tl)ere  is  at  this  moment  no  sound  Burton  ale  in  first 
oands,  and  a  really  good  article  will  bring  considerably  higher  prices  than  our  quota- 
tioDs."  Of  furniture,  **  Superior  goods  only  will  pay  the  importer,  and  for  really  good 
■Mortments  from  50  to  70  per  cent  is  readily  realized."  These  brief  directions  ought 
to  convey  all  the  instructions  necessary.  To  make  the  Australian  trude  profitable, 
the  very  best  goods  mu9t  be  sent  out  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  retain  their 
quality  when  they  arrive.  If  this  simple  rule  is  adhered  to,  the  Melb<)urne  maikct 
nay  still  Ije  reckoned  invaluable,  and  our  exportations  will  not  only  be  enormous  in 
ttatistical  amount,  but  proportionately  productive  in  their  material  returns. 

MILLIONAIRES  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  receipts  from  rents,  <tc,  of  property  owned  by  Col.  John  O'Fallon  are  said  to 
have  reached  $151,000  last  year.  The  rents  of  James  H.  Lucas,  K^q.,  exceeded 
$80,000 ;  and  that  of  Col.  Jo^hua  B.  Brant,  $:^6,00O.  The  sum  first  named  represents, 
we  suppose,  the  entire  yearly  revenue  of  Col.  O'Fallon ;  the  other  sums,  only  the 
rents  from  real  property.  Col.  Brant  is  besides  rich  in  stocks  and  money.  Mr.  Lucas' 
landed  estate — a  portion  of  a  few  arpents  bought  by  his  father  hardly  forty  years  ago 
for  twenty  dollars  an  acre — is  worth  now  prooably  thirty-two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  is  rapidly  rising  in  value.  There  is  besides  Daniel  D.  Page,  who  is  im- 
mensely rich,  but  whose  income  we  have  not  heard  stated.  The  pmfits  of  his  banking 
husineas — conducted  in  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  under  the  firm  of  Page  <&  Bacon 
and  Page,  Bacon  tt  Co. — are  set  at  very  high  figures,  running  from  three  hundred  to 
nz  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  There  is  besides  a  little  host  of  millionaires, 
or  men  not  far  from  millionaires — men  like  the  brothers  Lindel,  Rankin,  the  Mullan- 
phy  heirs,  Walnh,  Ac,  <tc.,  whose  incomes  rise  from  ten  thousand  upwards*. 

We  have  spoken  now  only  of  fixed  incomes,  derived  from  rents,  stock  dividends, 
interest  on  money,  <tc.  Coming  to  profits  in  business,  we  find  among  our  merchants 
1^  manufacturers  very  large  incom«:>s.  Not  to  mention  names,  there  are  individuals 
or  finus  transacting  a  business  valued  at  from  f  500,000  to  11,500,000  a  year.  We 
have  heard  of  a  single  house  which  last  year  sold  to  the  amount  of  nineteen  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  yielding  a  profit  of  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. — 
8L  LouU  Herald, 


■  ■*  -N   V     ^    -v-*.-- 


THE  HAIR  AND  FEATHER  TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Some  of  those  things  that  we  have  most  to  do  with,  it  is  well  remarked  by  our 
ootemporary  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  we  know  least  al)out.  Everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  some  kind,  yet  but  few  pretend  to  know  how  the  bed  is 
made,  and  what  is  in  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  hair  and  feather  business  is  al- 
lowed to  yield,  sometimes,  uncoiiRciously  big  profits.  The  local  trade  of  this  city  in 
these  two  articles  may  be  ei^timated  at  ;^8,000,000.  The  firm  most  largely  engaged 
b  it  is  Mellen,  Banks  &  Pi)mr(»y,  who  purchase  feathers  and  hair  in  the  markets  of 
Russia  and  South  America,  and  work  up  the  raw  material  in  their  own  factories. 
The  annual  consumption  of  hair  by  this  single  establishment  is  equal  to  about 
1700,000,  and  of  feathers,  about  li?  l  ,000,000.  The  former  is  principally  procured  from 
South  America,  whore  the  wild  horses  are  killed  for  their  hides  and  fat  and  the  prod- 
net  of  their  manes  and  tails.  The  fat,  upon  arriving  at  New  York,  is  transmuted  into 
leap, and  is  doubtless  <tften  admired  for  its  aroma  and  variegated  colors.  Ruij'iia  also 
ftiroishes  large  quantities  of  hair,  as  of  feathers ;  but  if  the  war  continues  the  supply 
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from  this  direction  will  cease,  and  the  price  be  enhanced.  For  npholstering  porposei, 
Ohio  hogA*  bristles  are  used,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  kind  of  hair  pometimei 
gets  mixed  with  the  description  designed  for  mattresses,  &c  There  are  anooally 
used  by  the  establishment  referred  to,  1,000,000  pounds  of  Soath  American  hair, 
200,000  pounds  Russian,  and  700,000  Western.  Of  feathers,  there  are  used  1,000,000 
pounds  of  Western,  and  1,500,000  pounds  of  Russian.  Melleo  <b  Co.  work  up  aboafc 
2,000  pounds  of  hair  per  day.  The  process  is  as  follows :  From  the  bales  it  is  thrown 
into  a  **  picker  "  making  800  revolutions  per  minute,  and  then  twisted  into  ropes  by 
machinery  to  make  it  curl.  The  next  process  is  to  boil  it,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  for  which  purpose  it  is  put  into  vats  heated  with  "  exhaust  *'  steam  from  the 
engine ;  this  done,  it  is  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven.  The  ropes  of  hair  are  then  ready 
to  be  picked  into  pieces  for  use.  In  connection  with  the  principal  establishment,  HI 
all  its  departments,  163  men  are  employed.  The  Company  have  recently  remoTod 
to  an  elegant  marble  store  in  Broadway. 

CAPITAL  DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  HELP  A  PUCE. 

Tf  we  talk  with  the  inhabitants  of  almost  any  of  our  spry  young  villages,  says  tlM 
New  York  Timen,  along  the  new  lines  of  travel,  they  tell  us  that  their  great  lack  it 
men  of  capital — men  who  have  the  money.  Without  them  they  fear  that  their  growth 
will  be  slow.  With  them  they  could  build  factories  of  one  sort  and  another,  build  and 
fit  out  whale  ship.^,  and  introduce  new  kinds  of  business. 

Well,  Capital  could  do  a  deal  more  than  it  does  now — a  great  deal  more  than  tX 
will.  It  furnishes  the  blood  on  which  tlie  body  lives,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  nourish  wens 
and  tumors,  and  accumulate  it  in  enormous  aneurisms  while  the  system  pines  and 
starves.  Capital  moves  into  the  village  where  two  railroads  meet,  the  very  spot  into 
which  emigration  flows  most  naturally,  buys  up  lots  and  holds  them  so  high  that  emi- 
gration rolls  back  again,  findins;  no  place  to  plant  its  foot  upon.  Capital  erects  a  fio* 
tory  that  deludes  scores  into  its  neighborhood  with  the  promise  of  steady  work,  and 
puts  wages  so  low  that  few  can  afford  to  toil  for  them.  Capital  fits  out  a  whale  »hip 
and  thus  employs  many  men,  and  pays  them  in  trade  at  the  Capitalist's  store.  Capital 
sells  off  lots  from  his  large  tract  of  land  on  time,  taking  a  mortgage  on  lots  and  tin* 
provements  for  security.  Tim^  does  not  always  bring  every  penny  in  for  punctual  p*T- 
ment,  and  lands  and  tenements  go  back  to  benefit  capital  and  ruin  other  holders  m 
turn.  Capital  is,  like  fire,  an  excellent  servant  of  humanity  and  the  people,  but  it  b 
a  hard  master.  And  many  a  village  would  find  far  happier  results  accruing  from  tlw 
judicious  combination  of  the  small  means  already  in  its  possession,  than  from  the  ae> 
quisition  of  a  large  capital  which  is  to  be  directed  by  a  selfish  few. 


PRESERVED  MEATS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 

We  publish  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  the  subjoined  remarks  and  siif> 
gestions,  which  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Alia  Calif omia,  for  the  benefit  of  ov 
Atlantic  shippers  of  the  articles  enumerated  : —  ^ 

California,  among  other  things,  has  called  forth  the  attention  of  the  dealers  in  meal 
provisions,  for  the  most  perfect  preservation  of  hams  and  bacon,  and  other  meats,  in- 
tended for  this  market.  Preserved  meats  in  tin,  as  well  as  preserveil  fruits,  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  are  put  up  extensively  in  the  Atlantic  States  for  the  California  trade,  and 
have  become  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  the  absence  of  fresh  pock 
in  the  desired  quantities  throughout  the  State,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  the  market 
has  been  supplied  with  several  favorite  brands  of  hams  and  bacon,  which  are  nioelT 
cured  and  then  done  up  in  patent  muslin  covers,  which  entirely  excludes  the  air  aod 
leaves  the  meat  as  fresh  and  moist  as  when  first  cured.  Among  the  brands  of  meeta 
of  this  kind  are  Horace  Billings*  patent  covered  hams  and  bacon,  Ames'  and  CassardTs 
patent  muslin  covered  hams  and  bacon,  and  the  celebrated  Westphalia  hams,  lldi 
stylo  of  provisions,  in  addition  to  the  large  and  varied  kinds  of  preserved  meats  pot 
up  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  are  much  used  throughout  the  cities  and  State,  and  aM 
found  particularly  convenient  and  agreeable.  Families,  hotels,  d^,  use  the  class  el 
provisions  mentioned  from  the  fact  that  the  air-tight  covering  preserves  the  meat  ia 
its  primitive  state,  and  retains  the  flavor  so  much  desired  in  salt  provisions.  Untjl 
California  can  supply  herself  with  her  own  pork,  we  shall  be  dependent  upod  the 
Atlantic  States  for  hains  and  bacon. 
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\i—Xa  Motu  ;  or  JUe/-Rovmg»  in  the  South  Seas,  A  Narrative  of  Adventure  at  the 
Hawaiian,  Qeorgiao,  and  Society  Ii^Iands.  With  Illustration?,  and  an  Appendix  re- 
lating to  the  resource,  social  and  political  condition  of  i^olynesia  and  subjects  of 
interest  in  ihe  Pacific  Ocean.    8vo.,  pp.  466.    New  York :  Pudney  «fe  Russell. 

Ka  Motu  is  the  fancy  title  of  a  work  embodying  a  large  amount  of  commercial/a^/. 
Oor  trade  in  the  Pacific,  which  has  rushed  up  to  such  gigantic  proportions  within  a  few 
years,  is  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  wliich  human  foresight  can  hardly 
ifflagine  the  complete  result  Na  Motu  is  written  by  a  careful  observer,  who  has  add- 
ed research  to  strengthen  his  own  individual  observation.  The  "  Island  Kingdom  of 
the  North  Pacific  **  is  the  chief  point  of  attraction,  and  its  statistics  clearly  show  the 
reason  why.  The  total  value  of  foreign  imports  in  1853  was  11,281.951  IS  ;  value  of 
domestic  exports,  $281,699  17  ;  revenue,  1326,620.  Of  the  dutiable  imports  2^587,770 
vere  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  $867,149  from  the  Pacific  side  of  Califuroia  and 
Oregon.  From  these  items  it  will  be  evident  that  the  stream  is  setting,  with  almost 
undivided  force  towards  these  United  States.  We  have  almost  a  complete  monopoly. 
The  whale-fishery — the  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  trade — stands  justly  in  this  interesting 
ud  elaborate  volume  in  the  post  of  honor;  and  a  valuable  survey  of  the  past  and 
preaeot  state  of  the  trade  is  given.  The  American  whaling  fleet  is  twelve  times  aa 
great  as  the  combined  whaling  fleets  of  all  other  nations  in  the  Pacific  The  amount 
pf  capital  engaged,  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business,  the  number  of  men  employed 
io "sperm"  and  "right"  fishing — all  are  given  with  condensed  minuteness  ana  accu- 
f*cj.  French  trade — a  new  and  significant  feature  in  the  Pacific — i:*  keenly  exam- 
>oed  and  treated  with  due  attention.  The  influence  of  England  is  carefully  yet  geni- 
al/ considered  ;  and  the  new  prospects  in  the  East,  the  products  and  cupabilities  of 
^e  iuDumerable  Polynesian  islands,  the  bearings  of  Californian  and  American  business 
"^all  these  are  discussed  with  much  of  solid  information  and  business  shrewdness, 
•^od  throughout  the  whole  a  pleasant,  hearty,  chatty  style,  and  an  abundance  of 
UDQsiog  and  personal  adventure  well  told,  so  judiciously  Ibbricatrs  the  joints  of  statis- 
^  tables,  that  the  reader  passes  pleasantly  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  handsomely 
^Insirated  volume,  hardly  aware  of  the  stores  of  information  be  has  acquired  in  regard 
to  Pacific  Commerce. 

'— 3^e  British  Poets,  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift.  With  a  Life  by  Rev.  John 
MiTFOBD.  In  three  vols.  18mo.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  <&  Co.  New  York:  Evans 
4  Oickerson. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  summed  up  Swift*8  character  as  an  author  in  a  manner  so  just, 
*\'^iininating  and  impartial,  and  is  withal  such  excellent  authority  in  literary  criti- 
^^,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  the  peculiarities  so  remarkaV)le  in  Swift 
^&  writer  and  a  poet  The  first  peculiarity  awarded  by  Scott«  is  the  distinguished 
J^ribute  of  originality,  which  he  says  cannot  be  refused  to  him  by  the  severest  critic. 
^  second  p<^culiarity  was  his  total  indifference  to  literary  fame  ;  he  wrote  with  the 
^^  object  of  rendering  his  works  fit  for  accomplishing  a  certain  purpose,  beyond 
Jfnich  they  were  of  no  value  in  his  eyes.  The  third  distinguishing  mark  (»f  Swift's 
jj^frary  character  (with  the  exception  of  history)  was,  that  he  never  attempted  a 
^le  of  composition  in  which  he  has  not  attamed  a  distinguished  pitch  of  excellence. 
^J  neter  attempted  the  sublime  or  patlietic ;  but  in  every  department  of  poetry 
?|*^e  that  was  necessary,  he  displayed,  as  the  subject  chanced  to  require,  either  the 
^ting  lightning  of  nature,  or  the  lambent  and  meteor  like  caricatures  of  frolicsome 
*'^Qr.  Swift*8  lines  fall  as  easily  into  the  best  grammatical  arrangement  and  the 
""^t  limple  and  forcible  expressions,  a§  if  he  had  Iwen  writing  prose. 

^"^Twnty  Years  in  the  Philippines.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  P.  Db 
La  GiaoKiKBE,  Chevalier  ot  the  Legion  of  Honor.  12mo.,  pp.  o72.  New  York: 
Harper  A  Brothers. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  attractive  work,  replete  with  stirring  incidents  and 
bair-breadth  escapes.  It  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  read  it  as  equal  in  interest 
^  the  most  excitmg  novel  or  romance.  A  cotemporary  pronouuces  it  the  most  en- 
^^rtaioing  book  of  the  season. 
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4. — Of 'Hand  Takings  ;  or.  Crayon  Sketches  of  the  Noticeable  Men  of  our  Age.  By 
George  W.  Bunoat.  EmbelliBhed  with  twenty  Steel  Eogravingp.  12inay  ppL406> 
New  York :  Dewitt  &.  Davenport 

^i{,The  author  gives  us  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  present  teeming  era.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  human  nature  that  it  delights  to  learn  of  mdividual  excellence,  be 
the  person  in  whatever  rank  he  may — and  here  we  have  full  opportunity  to  indii]|^ 
in  tuis  pleasure  of  personal  recoi^nition.  With  sketches  of  the  most  distingui«becl 
Americans  presented  to  us,  we  have,  beside  the  necessary  biographical  detail,  tbc 
most  varied  and  truly  happy  delineation  of  their  everr-day  manners,  public  repotft- 
tiun  and  personal  peculiarities — all  respectfully  couched,  yet  vigorously  executed.  A 
striking  feature  of  this  work  is  the  entire  absence  of  sameness  in  the  sketchea.  OiM 
can  readily  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  this  kind  of  writing,  where  the  merits  of  twc 
or  three  score  of  public  men  are  to  be  delineated,  with  each,  in  many  respects,  pot- 
ses^jing  the  peculiarities  of  others ;  but  yet,  through  the  long  catalogue  of  statesmen^ 
preachers,  literateurs,  reformers,  &c.,  <bc,  there  is  as  varied  description  and  fresh,  read} 
narrative  to  each,  as  we  should  expect  did  the  volume  consist  of  but  one  tenth  of  ill 
present  contents.  In  truth,  the  sketches  may  be  likened  to  a  gallery  of  well  selected 
paintings,  where  the  freshness,  beauty  aud  individuality  of  each  is  so  marked  a  featorf 
that  the  beholder  wanders  in  astonishment  at  the  wealth  of  resource,  the  versatililiy 
of  genius,  and  the  agreeable  adaptation  of  colors  to  the  subject,  which  he  notices  M 
profusely  all  about  him.  We  tfre  glad  Mr.  Bungay  has  given  us  with  his  inimiUbk 
crayon,  the  mental  and  other  characteristics  of  the  very  men  who  now  are  recogniaed 
as  the  "  representatives  "  of  the  various  classes  of  our  population.  Thus,  of  the TivHif', 
Cbapin,  Piiillips,  and  Ward  Beecher ;  the  bold  pioneer  Fremont ;  Benton,  Sewaia, 
Sumner,  Everett,  Hale,  Van  Buren,  and  oiher  political  celebrities ;  the  philanthropic 
Mann,  Robinson,  Smith,  and  others  ;  those  gifted  sons  of  song,  Bryant,  Wbittier,  Law 
ell,  Pierpont,  Morris,  Willis;  the  brilliant  and  versatile  Emerson,  Irving,  Whipple 
Hawthorne,  and  others,  equally  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters ;  a  whole  ^laxj 
of  divines,  counsellors,  merchants,  and  other  workers — fit  types  and  representatives  d 
busy,  thriving,  progressive  America,  the  features  of  each  of  whom  are  made  familiarl} 
known  to  us.  We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Bungay  has  been  eminently  sue 
cessful  in  his  sketches.  We  detect  but  few  misapplications  of  his  pencil  Uis  bgimi 
stand  out  boldly  from  the  canvas,  and  are  redolent  of  the  beauty  and  life-like  exprav 
sion  which  an  artisi  of  so  much  poetry  and  enthusiasm  must  throw  around  them.  Ws 
feel,  while  we  read,  that  we  are  side  by  side,  face  to  face  even,  with  the  heroes  of  tlN 
page.  We  see  their  every  movement,  observe  the  color  of  their  dress,  and  are  tbeL 
other  half  in  every  respect.  So  much  for  the  fidelity  of  the  auth*>r.  The  pablisheif 
have  done  their  work  well,  as  they  always  do,  and  in  the  magnificent  steel  engni« 
ings  which  accompany  the  letterpress  of  this  volume  we  have  a  new  indicatioo  <r 
their  liberality  and  good  taste. 

5. — Revolutionary  History  of  North  Carolina :  In  Three  Lectures.  By  Rev.  Fbavc 
L.  Hawks.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  David  L.  Swais,  LL.  D.,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Qtu 
UAM.  LL.  1).  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Alamance,  compile 
by  William  D.  Cook,  A.  M.  Illustrated  by  Darlcy  &  Lossing.  8vo.,  pp.  2fl 
Raleigh :  Wm.  D.  Cook.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  first  thirty  pages  of  this  work  contain  an  account  of  the  battle  Alamance,  I? 
lowed  by  a  lecture  on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  delivered  befifl 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  "  T" 
British  Invasion  of  North  Carolina  in  1776,"  a  lecture  delivered  before  tbc  Uistori* 
Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  April  I,  1853,  by  Hon.  David  L.  Swaa 
LL.  D.,  and  another  lecture  on  "The  British  Invasion  of  North  Carolina  in  17^  tLm 
1781,"  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  January,  185S.  The  wImv 
forming  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  revolutionary  history  of  Is 
country.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  several  well-executed  engravings  by  Daifl 
and  Lossing. 

6. — The  Undying  One,  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  and  othf.r  Poems.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Noaf^ 
12inn..  pp.  388.     New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis  <t  Co. 

That  Mrs.  Norton  is  a  true  and  genuine  poet,  and  that  she  has  written  f  ome  of    ** 
best  in  the  English  language,  no  critic  ever  pretended  to  doubt.     Critici-m  would 
out  of  plnce  in  our  Journal ;  but  we  merely  wish  to  notice  the  beautiful  erlitk 
her  work:)  before  us,  and  simply  to  say  that  the  mechanical  construction  of  the 
is  every  way  worthy  of  the  pure  thoughts  and  fine  poetry  it  contains. 
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l—The  Sittory  of  the  JnffeniouM  Gentleman,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  Mattiux.  A  new  edition,  with  copious  Notes,  and  an 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes.  By  John  G.  Lockhabt,  Esq.  In 
4  Tola.  12mo^  ppi  344,  467,  418,  406.    Boeton :  Little,  Brown  <&  Co. 

This  16  beyond  all  question  the  most  perfect  edition  of  Don  Quixote  ever  published 
io  the  English  language.  It  is  an  exact  reprint  of  that  edited  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  and 
published  in  five  volumes,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1822.  It  was  then  that  the  translation  of 
the  Spanish  Ballads  first  appeared,  and  although  Mr.  Lockhart  did  not  place  his  name 
io  the  title  pafi^,  he  is  well  known  to  be  the  translator  of  the  Ballade,  and  to  have 
edited  the  edition.  Of  four  distinct  translations  of  this  great  romance,  in  England, 
the  present  is  the  only  one,  containing  notes,  to  render  the  text  intelligible.  On  the 
publication  of  this  translation,  in  1822,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  an  elaborate  and 
oiseriminating  reriew,  expressed  its  surprise  that  we  should  never  have  had  any 
edition  whatever  of  any  one  of  four  translations,  containing  notes.  The  few  miserable 
scraps,  says  Blackwood,  commonly  found  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  other  editions,  are 
not  worth  mentioning.  The  text  of  Don  Quixote,  full  as  it  is  of  allusions  to  history 
tod  Tomaoce,  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  annotation,  comment  or 
explanation,  and  of  course,  of  the  readers  of  Don  Quixote,  very  few  ever  understood 
tb«  meaning  of  Cervantes^ — a  thousand  of  his  happiest  hits  went  for  nothing.  This 
great  blank,  continues  the  authority  above  quoted,  ha»  now  been  ably  and  fully  {sup- 
plied, and  the  English  reader  is  in  possession  of  on  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  not  only 
infinitely  superior  to  any  that  ever  before  appeared  in  England,  but.  so  far  as  we  are 
>ble  to  judge,  much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  oue  which  exists  in  the 
literature  of  Spain  herself. 

^ — Calavar  ;  or  the  Knights  of  the  Conquest.  A  Romance  of  Mexico.  By  RoBcaT 
HoxTooMEaY  Bian,  Author  of  "Nick  of  the  Woods,"  "The  Infidel,"  «tc  l2mo., 
pp.  572.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  originally  published  some  thirteen  years  ago.  It 
Was  written  with  a  view  of  illustrating  oue  of  the  most  romantic  and  poeticul  chap- 
ters  in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  and  with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of 
AKDericans  to  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which  it  required  little  political  forecast  to 
perceive  must,  before  many  years,  assume  a  new  and  particular  interest  to  the 
Uaited  States.  It  is  written  witli  the  strictest  historical  accuracy  compatible  with 
Uie  requisitions  of  romance.  "  Calavar  "  is  designed  to  describe  the  first  campaign,  or 
Ute  first  year  of  Cortes  in  Mexica 

^-- — Recordt  of  the  Bubhleton  Parish;  or  Papers  from  the  Experience  of  an  Ameri- 
can Minister.  With  Illustrations  by  Billings.  Ij^mo.,  pp.  340.  Boston  :  A.  Tomp- 
kins A  B.  B.  Mussey. 

A  number  of  tales  have  been  written  and  published  during  the  last  eighteen  mrnths 


^^cted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Indeed,  some  who  have  read  it,  pronounce  it  hi]})e< 
*icir  to  the  other  productions  of  its  class.  Its  plan  is  certainly  original,  and  the  ground 
^t  traverses  new,  and  on  the  whole,  it  will  lose  nothing  by  comparison.  Itb  bcenes 
Possess  a  high  moral  and  dramatic  interest. 

lO. — A  Complete  Guide  to  Ornamental  Leattier  Work,  With  twenty -three  Cuts. 
Reprinted  from  the  London  Edition.  ISmo.,  pp.  "74.  Boston :  James  Muuroe 
(fe  Ga 

This  little  volume  contains  every  particular  connected  with  ornamental  leather 
"^ork — a  very  useful  source  of  amusement  and  fashionable  department  of  practical 
^rt.  The  drawings  have  been  copied  from  the  models  executed  in  leather,  and  com- 
bine durability  with  beauty  of  design. 

ll. —  Vara;  or  the  Child  of  Adoption.     12mo.,  pp.  316.     New  York :  Robert  Carter 
k  Brothers. 

A  story  of  domestic  and  social  life,  conveying  principles  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  trae  happiness  of  every  family  circle.    It  is  written  in  an  agreeable  i  nd  attrac- 
tive »t]^le,  and  may  be  read  by  the  most  fastidious  opponents  of  fiction  with  benefit. 
Carter  k  Brothers  have  not,  as  we  are  aware,  publisned  anything  contrary  to  "  Ortho- 
dox Protestantism." 
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12. — A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Revised  and  Abridged  from  hh 
Larger  Works,  by  Sir  J.  QABDVEa  Wilklvsox,  D. O.L,  F. R.S^  Ac*  Two  toIs. 
riuio.,  pp.  419  and  486.    New  York  :  Harper  d(  Brothers. 

TiiGHe  volumes  are  abridged  b^  the  author  from  hi?  **  Ancient  Egyptians,"  written 
in  1831.  U.ivin!^  however,  revisited  E^ypt,  he  has  added  other  mutter — the  results 
of  later  discoveries.  The  new  matter  embraces,  among  other  things,  a  comparison  of 
the  habits  and  art^  of  the  Greeks  and  other  people  with  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  ob- 
servations on  dticiirativo  art,  as  well  as  on  color,  form,  and  proportion,  so  well  ander- 
8t(x>d  in  ancient  times.  The  attention  in  monetary  circles  being  now  directed  towards 
the  question  of  the  precious  metals,  his  observations  on  the  comparative  wealth  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  are  particularly  well^imdriL  Wilkinson  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  most  laborious  and  original  explorer  in  Egypt,  and  every  traveler  in  that 
region,  since  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  have  freely  availed  themselves  of  hit 
labors,  sometimes  acknowledging  their  obligations,  but  more  frequently  omitting  to  do 
so.    Tlie  work  contains  nearly  four  hundred  wood-cut  illustrations. 

18. — Perxon^  and  Pictures  from  the  Histories  of  France  and  England  from  the  yor- 
man  Conqnent  to  the  Fall  of  the  Stuarts.    By  UicNar  William  HsasEaT,  author 
of  "The  Captains  of  the  Old  Republics,"  (tc,  Ac.    12mo.,  pp.  410.    New  York  : 
Kiker,  Thorn  tfe  Co. 

The  '*  persons  and  pictures*'  collected  in  this  volume  are  selected  from  the  most 
stirring  and  interesting  ep<)chs  of  the  French  and  English  histories — from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Fail  of  the  Stuarts — from  the  introduction  of  the  Feudil  system  to  the 
establi:thinent  of  a  Constitutional  government.  If  in  some  instances  the  scenes,  Ae^ 
are  fictitious,  they  appear  to  bo  drawn  with  fidelity  to  ^le  costume  of  the  day,  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  persons  brought  upon  the  stage  as  actors. 
On  the  whole,  the  volume  contains  a  series  of  lively  and  dramatic  views  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  individuals,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  vice  and 
virtue,  heroism  and  fortitude,  as  well  as  some  of  tlio  most  picturesque  events,  which 
occur  in  the  history  of  bix  eventful  centuries. 

14. — The  Ilirr  or  "  The  Bre  Hunter  ;*'  a  Repository  of  Sketches,  including  Peculiar 
American  Ch:iract<'r,  Scenery,  and  Rural  Sports.  By  T.  B.  Tiiokp,  of  Louisiana, 
author  of  "  Pom  Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter,"  **  Mysteries  of  the  Backwoods,"  ^.,  Ac 
Illustrated  by  Sketches  drawn  from  Nature.  12mo.,  pp.  312.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
ple ton  &  Co.     . 

In  these  bonuii fully  printed  and  finely  illustrated  pages  the  author  graphicallr 
sketches  the  scenery  of  the  southwest,  so  that  those  personally  unacquainted  with  it 
can  form  a  jus^t  ivlea  of  the  country,  its  surface,  vegetation,  <&c.  He  shows  that  the 
region  he  describes,  witli  its  primeval  and  evergreen  forests,  its  unbounded  prairies, 
and  its  many  and  continuous  rivers,  presents  contributions  of  Nature  which  the  pil- 
grims from  every  land,  for  the  first  time,  behold  with  wonder  and  awe.  It  is  withal 
an  amusing  as  well  a:«  an  instructive  book. 

16. —  Utah  and  the  ^f^nnons.    The  History,  Government,  Doctrines,  Customs,  and 
Prospects  of  (he  Latter  Day  Saints,  from  Personal  Observation  during  Six  Months' 
Residence  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.    By  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  late  Secretaiy 
Utah  Territory.     12mo^  pp.  847.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Ferris  has  aimed,  in  the  present  work,  to  give  a  strictly  impartial  account 
the  Mormons  a^  they  have  been  and  as  they  are,  without  however,  abstaining  from  a 
free  exprefrsion  of  opinion,  whenever  the  facts  seemed  to  warrant  a  fair  concloston. 
He  h.is  allow«'d  thorn  to  speak  for  themselves,  whenever  practicable  or  consistent  with 
the  brevity  of  the  work.  He  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  kindness  he  received 
at  the  bands  of  m.iny  of  the  leading  Mormons,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  biased  from 
a  free  and  candid  delineation  of  their  character  and  customs. 

IC. — Livfs  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses,  connected  with  the 
Ro:;al  Succe^sion  of  Great  Britain.  By  Aonks  Stkicklanp,  author  of  the  **  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England.  Vol.  IV.  Timo.,  pp.  847.  New  York :  Harper  A 
Brothers. 

'\^''e  have  referred  to  the  volumes  of  this  scries  as  they  have  successively  appeared^ 
in  terms  of  comm(>ndation,  and  if  it  were  necessary  would  repeat  our  notes  of  coffi> 
mcndation,  but  as  it  is  not^  we  will  merely  state  that  the  present  volume,  the  fourth^ 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart. 
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17. — A  MivmUi  from  iki  Ocean  of  TVuih,  An  Authentic  and  Interesting  Narratire 
of  the  advancement  of  a  Spirit  from  Darkness  to  Light.  Proving  by  on  actual  in- 
stance the  influence  of  Man,  on  Earth,  over  the  Departed.  With  Introductory  and 
Incidental  Remarlu.    By  John  S.  Auau.s.    8va.,  pp.  72.    Boston  :  Bcla  Marsh. 

18. — llt€  Philosophy  of  Creation,  Unfolding  the  Laws  of  the  Progressive  Develop- 
ment of  Nature,  and  embracing  the  Pliilosophy  of  Man,  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
World.  By  Thomaa  Paine,  through  the  hand  of  HoaAOE  G.  Wood,  Medium.  8vo., 
pp.  120.    Boston:  Bela  Marsh. 

19. — Free  Thoughis  Concerning  Religion  ;  or  Nature  versus  Theology.  By  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis. 

These  three  pamphlets  are  the  productions  of  the  "Spiritualii^ta,"  and  purport  to 
eome  from  the  unseen  world  through  *'  mediums  "  tabernacled  in  "  flesh  and  blood." 
There  is  much  poetry  and  religion  in  the  mediums — and  who  can  say  there  is  not  in- 
spiration ?  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  subjeci  will,  of 
course,  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest'*  the  statements  advanced  in  the 
works  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 

20. — The  History  of  the  Bueaneers  of  America.  Containing  detailed  Accounts  of 
tho^  bold  and  during  Freebooters— chiefly  along  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  Great  South  Sea,  succeeding  the  Civil  Wars  in  Eagland.  8vo., 
pp.  484.    Boston:  B.  B.  Mussey. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  1699.  The  present  edition  embraces  addi- 
tional notices  of  piracies  on  the  coast  of  New  England  down  to  the  year  1724.  The 
wondrous  actions,  (we  quote  from  tlie  preface  to  edition  of  1699,)  and  daring  adven- 
tures related,  are  such  as  will  transport  the  most  stupid  minds  into  an  admiration  of 
them,  though  many  times  they  were  not  attended  by  that  justice  and  regularity  that 
becomes  civilized  men,  or  men  of  any  pretensions  to  morality.  It  is  a  work  of  consid- 
erable historical  interest  One  of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  its  pages,  John  Fill- 
more, was  the  great-grandfather  of  ex- President  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York. 

ilf^Turkey  and  the  Turks.  By  J.  V.  0.  Sjiirn,  Author  of  "  A  Pilgrmiage  to  Egypt,'' 
•*  A  Pilgrimage  to  Palestine."  and  "Letters  from  Ancient  Cities  of  the  E-.ist."  12mo., 
pp.  320.    Boston :  James  French. 

The  present  well-timed  volume  is  the  epitome  of  a  diary  regularly  kept  by  Dr. 
Smith  while  traveling  in  the  East.     Portions  of  it,  however,  relating  to  the  social  and 

?[>litical  institutions  of  Turkey,  were  communicated  to  Glcasim's  beautiful  Pictorial. 
hese  have  been  revised  and  extended  by  the  author.  The  character  of  the  Turks  is 
portrayed  with  apparent  liberality  and  impartiality ;  and  the  work  contains,  without 
many  statistical  details,  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits 
of  the  Turks,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

22, — The  Christian  Household:  Embracing  the  Christian  Home.  Husband,  Wife, 
Father,  Mother,  Child,  Brother  and  Sister.  By  Charles  S.  Weavkr,  author  of 
•*  Lectures  on  Mental  Science,"  "  Hopes  and  Helps  for  the  Young,"  **  Moral  Antipo- 
des," Ac,  (tc     18ma,  pp.  140.    Boston  :  A.  Tompkins,  aud  B.  B.  Mussey  k  Co. 

The  author  of  this  little  treatise  applies  with  zeal  and  earnestness,  the  influences  of 
Christianity  to  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life.  The  volume  is  "  most  gratefully  and 
aflfectionately"  dedicated  to  the  anchor's  mother, "  whose  care  was  the  shield  of  his 
childhood,  whose  faith  was  the  strength  of  his  youth,  and  whose  love  the  delight  of 
his  manhood."  We  commend  it  to  all  who  would  cultivate  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
domestic  life. 

88. — Footprints  of  Famous  men.  Designed  as  Incitements  to  Intellectual  Industry. 
By  John  Q.  Eooae,  Author  of  the  "  Boyhood  of  Great  Men."  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

If  endowed  with  a  temperament  of  the  least  physical  or  mental  energy,  this  little 
Tolame,  which  is  similar  in  design  to  the  "  Boyhood  of  Great  Men,"  and  equally  in- 
teresting and  attractive,  cannot  fail  of  producing  on  the  minds  of  the  young  Uie  most 
Ixmeficial  results,  by  inciting  them  to  intellectual  activity  and  attainments. 

84. — Pictures  of  Life  in  England  and  America,  Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Deak 
DoDLKT.     12mo.,  pp.  261.    Boston:  James  French. 

A  sketch  book  containing  a  variety  of  pleasant  and  agreeable  notices  of  men  and 
things  in  the  Old  and  New  world,  mingled  with  anecdotes,  sentiments,  and  poetry. 
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26,—'Photograpkie  Views  of  Egtfpi,  Past  and  Present,  By  Jobkph  THOMnoir.  ISmo, 
pp.  868.    Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  cb  Co. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  an  eloquent  divine,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  what  is  more,  a 
true  man.  He  visited  Egypt  in  1863,  having  six  months  before  left  New  York  **  in 
the  uncertainty  of  pulmonary  disease,  to  try  the  benefit  of  a  year  of  travel  in  more 
genial  climes."  The  balmy  air  of  Egypt  brought  healing  to  his  longs,  and  to  the 
world  of  letters  the  present  very  interesting  and  attractive  volume.  Of  the  many 
books  that  have  been  written,  relating  to  scenes  in  Egypt,  we  venture  to  say  that 
few,  if  any,  will  compare  with  this  in  freshness  or  interest.  Each  view  taken  by  the 
light  which  itself  throw  up(»n  the  mind — as  he  tells  us — is  photographed  by  the  out- 
ward upon  the  inward,  and  again  transferred  from  the  inward  to  the  outward.  His 
pictures  of  Egypt,  wc  have  no  doubt  are  faithful — **  taken  as  they  were  and  given  as 
they  Were  taken."     The  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  appropriately  illustrated. 

26. — The  Plurality  of  Worlds,  With  an  Introtluction  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D., 
President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Theology  and  Geology.  12mo.,pp. 
807.     Boston  :  Gould  <&  Lincoln. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  work  thinks,  and  not  without  reason,  (bat  it  may 
now  be  deemed  as  "  blamable"  to  doubt  the  exie-tence  of  inhabitants  of  the  Planets, 
and  Stars,  as,  three  centuries  ago  it  was  held  heretical  to  teach  that  doctrine,  and  yet 
he  is  lx>ld  enoui^h  to  teach  the  former,  and  with  a  power  and  force  of  argument  that 
will  doubtless  bhakc  the  faith  of  some.  The  work  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  au- 
thor says  he  hns  tried  to  give  to  the  book  not  only  a  moral  but  a  scientific  interei-t. 
The  partial  endorsement  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  by  writing  an  Introduction,  will 
secure  for  it  the  attention  of  many  who  would  not  otiierwise  venture  to  look  into  it. 

27. — Slavery.  letters  and  Speeches.  By  Horace  Mann,  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Mat<i*achusetts  Board  of  Education.     12mo.,  pp.  664.    Boston :  B.  B.  Mussey  <&  Co. 

Mr.  Mann,  now  President  of  Antioch  College,  represented  the  Whig,  and  after- 
wards the  Frec>oil  party  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  in  Congress  for  several 
years.  The  present  volume  cousit^ts  of  letters  accepting  the  several  nominations, 
speeches  delivered  in  Congress,  and  at  public  meetings  in  Massachusetts — all  relating 
to  the  subject  of  slavery.  An  action  for  libel  was  commenced  against  the  public-her,, 
Mr.  Mussiy,  for  one  (»f  the  speeches  contained  in  the  present  volume.  The  work 
dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  young  men  of  Massachusetts. 

28. — Hollo's  Tour  in  Europe.  RoUo  in  Paris.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  ISma,  pp.  226- 
W.  J.  Reynolds  A  Co. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  new  series  of  books  by  Mr.  Abbott.    The  first  Tolume,  pu 
lished  at  the  close  of  last  >ear,  was  noticed  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  in  terms  ot 
high  but  dest-rved  commendation.    No  better  books  for  young  persons  have  ever  bee 
publi^hed.     The  author  has  the  happy  facuUy  of  imparting  knowledge  in  a  most  at 
tractive  and  agreeable  form.     The  pret^ent  st-ries  are  to  be  comprised  in  six  volume 
in  wh'ch  Hollos  visiU}  to  Switzerland,  Ix-ndon,  Scotland,  and  on  the  Rhine,  will 
descrit>ed. 

29, — Flora  LymUay  ;  or  Passages  in  an  Eventful  Life.    By  Mrs.  Moodik,  anthor  o 
•*  Mark  Hur'dlestJn,"  "  Life  in  the  CUarirRP,"  "  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,"  Ac.   1  vot 
12mo.,  pfx  343.     New  York  :  Dewitt  &,  Davenport. 

A  tale  of  the  emigration  of  a  young  couple  from  England  to  Canada  to  better  thei: 
condition.  Parsing  through  perils  and  dangers  in  their  voyage  out  they  at  leogtl 
reach  their  new  home,  and  find  their  trflforts  crowned  with  success.  It  illustrates  th» 
trite,  but  truthful  aphorism,  that  from  trifiiug  circumstances  the  greatest  eventa  oftea  'S^*^ 
spring,  and  the  moral  that  Providence  has  an  overruling  agency  in  the  aSainof  ever^"^^ 
Clay  life.  ^ 

SO. — A  Jlixtory  of  England,    By  John  Lixgard,  D.  D.    VoL  V.    18ma,  pp.  86-  ^^^ 
Boston  :  Phillips,  Sam{):K)n  &  Ca 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  standard  work  is  t^fore  us.    It  commences  with  the  su» 
cession  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1418.  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1496.  T 
volume  also  embraces  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.  and  V.,  and  Richard  I 
Third.     It  is  ri-gardcd  by  libi'ral  Protestants  as  one  of  the  most  impartial  bittoriet 
the  times  to  which  it  refers  that  has  ever  been  published. 
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irt.  1.— OUR  AMKRICAN  LilE  CITIES. 

s  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  on  the  central  plain  of  our  continent,  is 
ting  much  attention.  This  is  cspcciallj  true  of  our  lake  cities.  To 
persons  this  seems  unaccountable.  The  reason  of  such  rapid  devel- 
at  is,  however,  easily  found. 

the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  west  of  the  mountains,  in  our  central 
—including  the  Canadiis  and  the  southwestern  states,  there  live  some 
millions  of  people,  among  the  different  communities  of  whom  a 
Commerce  is  springing  up.  Of  this  number,  a  less  proportion  than 
ghth  live  in  cities  and  towns.  The  other  seven-eighths,  over  thirteen 
08,  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  cultivating  the  earth.  The  product  of 
industry  so  far  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  interior  cities,  that 
iole  world  scarcely  afibrds  a  sufficient  market.  The  increase  of  their 
5r,  yearly,  is  some  eight  hundred  thousand,  soon  to  become  a  million. 
Qcrcase  should  be  absorbed  in  the  towns,  because,  the  thirteen  mil- 
r  farmers  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  production  of  food  and  raw 
lal  for  both  home  supply  and  foreign  demand.  In  England  anc| 
nd,  but  one-third  of  tno  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
mtral  plain,  one-half  will  be  an  ample  proportion  for  feeding  the 
hal^  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the  less  fertile  states,  east,  aid  for 
;  abroad.  At  this  time  there  are,  in  our  cities  and  towns,  on  the 
■ft  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  stx>ut  six  hundred 
ind.  These  cities  and  towns  are  the  natural  concentrating  points  of 
erce  for  more  than  six  millions  of  people.  Tljcy  are  rapi<^y  fonning 
id  connections  with  the  cities  and  towns  having  an  aggregate  popu- 
of  800,000,  situated  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
>  basins ;  and,  what  is  of  more  immediate  benefit  to  their  growth, 
re  being,  by  the  same  means,  intimately  connected  with  eacu  other 
ith  the  great  region  around  them  whoso  indigenous  products  and 
'M  they  receive  and  distribute.    Here,  then,  are  the  elements  .for 
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computing  tho  future  growth  of  our  lako  and  St  Lawrence  dtiee:  m 
million  of  industrious  and  conimcrcial  pooplo  having  but  one-tenth  of  their 
number  living  in  cities  and  towns  which  are  used  for  their  commereei 
This  disproportion  is  being  corrected  by  tho  very  rapid  growth  of  the  cen- 
ters of  trade  which  nature  has  most  strongly  marked  for  great  cities.  Bj 
means  of  railroads  over  the  level  surface,  the  best  harbors  are  easily 
reached.  The  six  millions  using  the  lakes  and  SL  Lawrence,  as  their  chief 
channel  of  Commerce,  will,  in  Hfteen  years,  swell  to  twelve  millions.  The 
chief  cities  of  these  millions,  to  overcome  the  present  disproportion  of  the 
rural  population,  should  have  a  growth  much  more  rapid  than  the  average 
Aggregate  incrccose.  If  these  cities  should  absorb  the  whole  increase  of 
the  fitleen  years,  to  wit,  six  millions,  the  rural  population  would  still  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  cities  and.  capable  of  feeding,  besides  thcmselveSi 
nearly  twice  the  numbers  which  their  cities  would  then  contain.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  a  growth  of  these  cities,  during  the 
coming  fifteen  years,  adding  some  six  millions  to  their  present  numbers. 
This  will  give  them  a  growth  more  rapid  than  heretofore  and  much  be- 
yond that  which  has  been  witnessed  in  the  cities  of  any  other  country.  If 
we  allow  to  tho  three  largest  one-half  of  this  increase,  being  three  million^ 
it  would,  equally  divided,  give  a  million  to  each.  If,  instead  of  one-hal( 
we  allow  one-third  only  for  the  cities,  in  the  year  1869 ;  and  if^  of  this 
third,  being  four  millions,  we  conceile  two  millions  to  the  three  largest 
cities  with  their  dependent  suburbs,  it  will  give  to  each  of  the  three  two- 
thirds  of  a  million. 

'    It  will  be  natural  to  inquire  whether,  up  to  this  time,  the  lake  cities 
have  given  indication  of  such  extraordinary  future  increase.     Let  us  see« 
Chkaf/o,  from  1840  to   1850  increased  from  4,470  to  29,963.    This  is 
nearly  equal  to  a  duplication  each  three-and-a-half  years.     The  same  rate 
of  increase  continued  from  this  time  (July  1854)  fifteen  years,  would  give 
to  that  city  over  a  million.     Since  1850,  it  has  increased  (in  round  num- 
bers) from  thirty  to  sixty-six  thousand,  showing  about  tho  same  rate  of 
increase  as  before.     Toledo  increasetl  from  June  1850  to  January  1854 
from  3,870  to  8,700,  being  very  nearly  equal  to  a  duplication  once  is 
three  years.    This  rate,  carried  forward  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  wonU 
give  it  a  population  of  over  three  hundred  thousand.     If  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  last  year  (34  per  cent^  should  be  continued,  fifteen  yem 
would  give  it  over  seven  hundred  tliousand.     Cleveland  with  Ohio  d^, 
which  has  been  united  to  her,  will  have,  at  the  rate  of  increase  since  186(^ 
some  900,000  in  1869.     Detroit,  from  1840  to  1850  increased  from  9,1W 
to  21,019,  or  120  per  cent.     If  seven  years  be  adopted  as  the  period  d 
duplication,  Detroit  will  have,  in  fifteen  years,  one  hundre<i  and  fifty  tbot- 
sand.     Buffalo,  from   1840  to   1 850,  increased  132  per  cent,  which  iril 
give  a  duplication  in  about  seven  years,    lliis  rate  continued  to  IBH 
would  swell  her  population  to  about  270,000. 

These  would  bo  great  results  and  incredible  to  those  who  hate  f 
looked  well  into  the  elements  from  which  they  are  to  Ikj  produced.    V 
be  asked,  how  are  we  to  know  beforehand  with  reasonable  certainty  wl 
are  to  be  tho  favored  cities  destined  to  show  forth  such  wonderful  angr 
tation,  the  answer  will,  on  investigation,  be  found  less  diflficult  tot 
first,  would  seem  probable.     Our  interior  pLiin  presents  so  few  obsf 
to  the  construction  of  railroads  that  its  land  Commerce,  bv  their  v 
might  bo  concentrated  at  almost  any  point  with  equal  facility.    If 
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laree  coukL  be  carried  on  by  railroads  as  economically  as  by  lakes^  riven 
nd  canals — these  water  channels,  so  far  from  drawiug  it  to  their  borderS| 
"ould  be  but  obstructions  to  turn  it  aside,  and  the  largest  interior  cities 
'oald  ^row  up  at  points  intermediate  between  the  lakes  and  rivers.  But 
IB  cost  of  transportation  by  water  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  by  the  best 
lilroad.  For  long  distances,  on  the  lakes,  it  scarcely  exceeds  one-eighth, 
tk  the  rivers  one-tifth,  and  on  good  canals  one-third.  In  the  race  of  im- 
rovement  between  the  water  and  the  land  channels  of  trade,  it  is  impos- 
ble  to  foresee  which  will  advance  on  its  rival,  but  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
»le  that  during  the  next  fifteen  years  railroads  will  be  operated  so  as  to 
rin^  the  proportionate  cost  of  transport,  by  their  means,  nearer  tlian 
u^e  to  one  of  that  by  the  average  water  channels.  The  chief  cities  of 
)•  lakes  must,  therefore,  be  built  where  the  Commerce  of  water  channels 
\  greatest,  and  where  railroads  are  invited  to  concentrate,  by  the  con- 
irmation  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  by  the  advantages  offered 
t  the  best  points  of  concentration  of  water  channels.  Chicago,  Toledo, 
Seveland,  Buffalo  and  Oswego  possess  these  advantages,  in  different  de- 
Tees.  They  all  unite  lake  and  canal  Commerce  and  possess  more  or  less 
dvantages  for  the  concentration  of  railroads.  These  advantages,  in  ex- 
BDt,  may  be  attributed  to  them  in  the  order  they  are  named.  Chicago 
eems  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  others  in  position,  being  nearer  the 
enter  of  fertile  territory  and  having  an  easier  connection  with  the  Missis- 
ippi  river.  Toledo,  in  these  respects,  stands  next  and  possesses  some 
dvantages  over  Chicago,  in  easier  and  better  means  of  intercourse  with 
Sncinnati  and  the  Ohio  river  generally,  as  also  with  the  Canadas.  The 
llinois  canal,  one  hundred  miles  long,  gives  Chicago  a  cheap  water  con- 
lection  with  the  Illinois  navigation  and,  by  that  channel,  with  the  Missis- 
ippi.  The  Miami  and  £rie  canal,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  long, 
toimects  Toledo  and  Cincinnati ;  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  four 
inndred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  traverses  the  Maumce  and  the  best  por- 
ion  of  the  Wabash  valley,  connecting  Toledo  with  the  lower  Ohio  at 
SFansville.  The  tonnage  pf  these  canals,  to  and  from  Toledo,  has  doubled 
mce  in  three  years,  since  they  were  opened.  Chicago  and  Toledo,  it  will 
te  perceived,  have  no  rivals  on  the  lakes,  in  the  great  advantage  of  hold- 
tig  the  shortest  and  cheapest  channels  of  trade  connecting  them  with  the 
^reat  rivers  of  the  plain  and  the  great  cities,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  dsc, 
jprdering  these  rivers.  By  means  of  these  channels,  and  railroads  parallel 
b  them,  they  hold  the  keys  of  the  Commerce,  soon  to  become  immense, 
Mtween  the  great  rivers  and  the  great  lakes  of  the  continent.  Chicago 
md  Toledo  not  only  possess  this  advantage,  by  means  of  their  water  chan- 
teis,  but  they  are  tlie  natural  points  of  convergence  for  the  railroads  that, 
Srom  the  gulf  cities  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  great  river  borders,  seek 
iKchanges  with  the  cities  of  the  lakes.  Cleveland,  in  a  less,  though  in  a 
large  degree,  participates  with  Chicago  and  Toledo  in  the  advantages  of 
m  exchange  commerce  with  the  river  cities.  She  is  the  lake  port  of 
KttMhuTg  and  the  river  towns  on  the  Ohio  below  to  Maysville ;  and  she 
trill  contest  with  Toledo  the  railroad  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the 
lake,  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  some  other  western  cities  to  and  from 
Hew  York  and  New  England.  Her  control,  by  means  of  canals  and  rail- 
soada  of  the  lake  trade  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio, 
^th  that  portion  of  southwestern  travel  and  trade  which  her  position  and 
coBunercial  strength  will  enable  her  to  command,  will,  with  other  advan- 
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faees,  insure  for  Clevoland  the  third  rank  among  tho  great  cities  of  the 
Isuccs.  Milwaukie,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Oswego  and  one  or  more  cities  of 
Canada  will  continue  the  rapid  growth  which  has  heretofore  characterized 
Ihem,  and  hold  a  high  position  on  the  list  of  great  American  cities.  Let 
Vls  revert  to  some  considerations  of  a  general  nature  which  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  prospects  of  our  future  great  lake  cities.  Railroads, 
next  to  good  water  channels,  will  have  the  chief  agency  in  so  concentrating 
commerce  and  co-operative  industry,  as  to  build  up  our  great  cities.  Tliese 
railroads,  if  wisely  located,  will  be  connected  with  good  liarbors.  Other 
advantages  being  equal,  such  harbors  as  can  be  most  easily  reached  by 
railroads  commanding  the  land  trade  of  the  largest  extent  of  country,  will 
bo  the  sites  on  which  the  greatest  lake  cities  will  grow  up.  The  value  of 
a  harbor  is  not  alone  determined  by  the  ease  with  which  it  may  bo  reached 
by  railroads.  Its  position,  in  relation  to  the  natural  course  of  trade,  by 
water  and  by  land,  the  eligibility  of  its  site,  its  climate,  ifec,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  climate  of  all  the  lake  cities  is  temperate  and 
invigorating.  In  this  respect  they  are  equal.  'So  better  climate  can  be 
found  in  any  large  region  of  the  United  States  than  on  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  the  great  lakes.  Commerce  hjis,  already,  so  concentrated  aroun" 
the  heads  of  lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  as  to  indicate  and  fix  tlie  places 
their  future  great  cities  as  near  their  southwestern  waters  as  good  harbo 
and  good  sites  could  be  found.  Already  are  Chicago  and  Toledo  th< 
greatest  primarv  gathering  and  distributing  ports  on  the  lakes.  Th 
localities  of  both,  in  their  natural  state  were  rather  forbidding,  but,  o: 
closer  examination,  both  are  found  to  possess  great  advantages  for  sue 
improvements  as  are  needful  in  building  large  cities.  That  of  Toledo 
elevated  from  ten  to  filly  feet  above  the  harbor,  has  a  variety  of  surface 
well  adapted,  when  proj)erly  graded,  to  quick  surface  drainage,  while  tha^ 
of  Chicago,  lying  but  little  above  the  lake,  admits  of  a  sewerage  connectio 
with  the  lake  waters  that,  with  an  ample  use  of  water  from  rescr\'oi 
may  keep  the  city  healthfully  clean.  For  commerce  by  water,  these  places- 
are  uncqualed  and  cannot  be  rivaled.  Chicago,  by  means  (»f  her  canaT- 
and  the  Illinois  river,  will  command  the  heavy  freights  exchanged  bctwec 
the  great  river  region  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ilhnois  and  the  two  grear 
lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  with  a  large  portion  of  lake  Huron. 

Toledo,  by  means  of  her  canals  to  Cincinnati  and  to  Kvansvillc,  wiU 
hold  equal  control  of  the  exchange  freights  adapted  to  water  transport,  o' 
all  tho  countries  bordering  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  waters,  to  1 
exchange<l  for  those  of  the  regions  around  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and 
portion  of  lake  Huron.     How  extensive  this  commerce  will  sopn  bccom 
the  most  sanguine  will  fail  to  duly  estimate.     Kaw  materials  of  mnnufa 
ture,  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  wool,  tobacco,  dyewoods,  cabinet  woods,  will 
for  some  time,  bo  prominent  in  the  commercial  movements  from  South 
North  ;  while,  for  all  time,  the  interchange  of  commotlities,  the  products 
of  diversity  of  climate,  may  be  relied  on.     First,  the  most  common  articled 
of  food  interchanged  will  swell  the  tide  of  commerce  between  the  North 
and  the  South.     Afterwards,  in  greatly  increasing  quantities,  fruits  of  cold 
and  warm  climates  and  the  same  fruits  and  vegetables  ripening  at  different 
times,  will  be  exchanged  and  constitute  an  important  part  of  their  trade. 
Of  tho  food,  sugar  and  other  products  of  the  cane  have  oecome  prominent^ 
in  these  channels.     Last  year  the  production  of  sugar  in  tho  Onlf  States 
reached  about  five  hundred  million  pounds.    A  considerable  part  of  thii 
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•in  progteflB  of  distribntioD  from  Chicago  and  Toledo  to  the  people  who 
leal  priiuarily  with  lake  ports.  Most  of  the  tropical  products  of  tnc  Gulf 
N>rder,  indigenous  and  imported,  destined  for  consumption  about  tho  lakes 
riUy  probably,  roach  the  lakes  chiefly  throu^  tho  Mississippi  river  and  h% 
listributed,  primarily,  from  Chicago  and  Toledo.  Tho  fish  of  tho  lakes, 
oarcely  equaled  in  delicacy  of  ilavor,  will  be  a  considerable  article  of 
Commerce  to  be  distributed  from  the  principal  lake  ports  over  all  the  plain. 
^nU>er  will  be  an  item  of  great  importance,  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
aodities  between  lake  and  river  regions.  White  pine  has  become  indis- 
lensable  in  the  construotion  of  good  dwellings.  This  grows  only  in  high 
Mtitudes.  Tho  northern  shore  of  lake  Erie,  both  shores  of  lake  IIuroD, 
Uftd  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Michigan  have  pineries  of  great  extent  and 
ixoellence  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  Commerce,  very  many  y(;ar8,  per- 
,ps  for  all  time.  Below  the  latitude  of  Chiciigo  and  Toledo,  this  timber 
Bot  grow.  These  places,  by  means  of  their  canals  and  railroads^ 
the  best  channels  to  carry  it  to  the  towns  south  and  west  which 
be  reached  by  canal,  railroad  or  river  transport  On  some  of  the 
apper  Mississippi  waters  there  are  good  pineries  which  may  supply  that 
nver  and  the  places  which  carry  on  their  primary  trade  at  the  towas  on 
ilB  banks.  So,  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  river  and  its  commercial  depend en*- 
oies  will  be  supplied,  in  part,  from  tho  Allegheny  river  with  an  inferior 
urticle.  With  these  exceptions,  western  Ohio,  northern  and  middle  In- 
diana and  a  large  portion  of  Illinois  will  receive  their  supplies  of  pine 
Lumber  from  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

Coal  will  bo  distributed  inland  from  Toledo,  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
oountry.  This  is  also  true  of  all  the  lake  cities,  in  respect  to  anthracite 
brought  to  BufSfUo  from  northern  Pennsylvania.  Bituminous  coal  is  di»- 
^libutcd,  at  present,  from  Cleveland  and  Erie,  to  tho  other  lake  ports, 
Above.  It  is  dug  from  the  great  Allegheny  coal  field  which  has  its  north- 
am  outcrop  about  40  miles  from  the  shore  of  lake  Erie.  The  Michigan 
coal  field  which  crops  out  on  Saganaw  bay  and  is  distant  about  sixty  miles 
&om  Detroit  and  Toledo  will,  probably,  be  the  source  of  supply  to  these 
cities,  and  possibly,  to  all  the  ports  on  lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  Chicago 
^rill  receive  her  bituminous  coal,  by  canal  and  railroad,  from  the  great 
C2oal  field  of  Illinois.  The  eastern  outcrop  of  this  coal  field  is  about  80 
hoiilcs  west  of  Chicago.  GypMum  and  watcr-limey  obtained  on  tlie  shores 
«of  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  will  contribute  considerable  freight  for  the 
9>eQefit  of  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Cleveland. 

The  indigenous  trade  of  the  central  plain  has  been  rather  touched  upon 
"tfa«i  exhibited  in  detail,  in  tho  above  sketch.  This  home  trade  now  fur- 
^shes  a  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  tho  lake  cities  ;  and,  as  it  will 
^(Tow  in  magnitude  and  value  much  faster  than  the  trade  with  regions  out 
of  the  plain,  the  chief  agency  in  the  future  increase  of  tho  principal  lake 
cities,  should  be  looked  for  in  this  direction. 

It  will  be  proper,  before  closing  the  notice  of  this  department  of  their 
Commerce,  to  take  into  consideration  the  advantages  of  our  best  located 
lake  cities,  in  reference  to  their  capacity  to  manufacture  and  to  collect  and 
distribute  the  manufactures  of  the  cold  regions  around  the  lakes. 

8ince  machinery,  moved  by  steam,  hsis  taken  upon  itself  to  make  most 
ef  the  useful  and  ornamental  articles  that  pass  under  the  general  name  of 
aanufactures,  it  has  found  itself  best  placed  in  large  cities  and  populous 
diilricts. .  Machineiy  for  one  branch  of  manufactures  flourishes  best  near 
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to  machinery  for  other  and  different  branches.  There  is  a  needful  ecHi 
operation  which  requires  proximity.  This  brings  manufactures  more  m 
more  into  large  masses,  either  constituting  the  bases  of  large  cities  ' 
swelling  commercial  cities  into  an  unwonted  growth.  The  manifestatia 
of  this  new  power,  in  citj-building,  arc  plain  in  all  civilized  countries,  ai 
especially  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Europe  and  North  America.  Expel 
ence  proves,  that  men  can  endure  more  labor,  bodily  and  mental,  and  tfa 
tiiey  will  perform  more  service  for  the  same  compensation,  in  high  thi 
in  low  latitudes.  This  well  known  fact  explains,  in  some  degree,  the  cm 
of  growth  of  most  of  the  groat  manufacturing  cities — the  hives  of  model 
industry — in  cold  climates.  In  Europe,  nearly  all  are  north  of  the  46i 
parallel,  and  in  this  country,  with  slight  exceptions,  all  are  above  the  39i 
degree.  In  looking  over  Europe  and  the  United  States  it  will  be  finu 
that  the  cities  and  towns  distinguished  for  their  growth,  since  steam  oaa 
into  general  use,  are  almost  entirely  in  the  vigor-giving  climates  of  hi{ 
latitudes.  Pcrhajts  the  highest  latitude  in  which  are  united  the  adva 
ta^cs  of  cheap  food,  fuel,  and  raw  materials,  may  be  set  down,  other  thiaj 
bemg  equal,  as  the  most  favorable  for  new  manufacturing  cities. 

Cheap  food^  may  he  safely  predicated  of  any  fertile  portion  of  the  Unw 
up  to  the  northern  limit  at  which  Indian  corn  may  be  ripened  with  en 
tainty.  From  this  grain  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say,  more  uutrime 
is  obtained  from  an  equal  quantity  of  land  and  labor  than  from  any  otfa 
cereal,  except  rice,  which  grows  in  a  climate  quite  unfitted  for  manufii 
turing  towns.  The  grains,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  it  is  W( 
known,  yield  the  heaviest  areable  produc^t  at  or  near  the  highest  latitQ 
which  furnishes  sufficient  heat  to  ripen  them.  As  that  latitude  is  d 
parted  from  towards  the  tropics,  the  stalk  grows  larger,  while  the  ears 
com  and  the  heads  of  the  other  grains  decrease  in  relative  size  and  nin 
her.  In  Oswego  county,  New  York,  more  than  120  bushels  of  com  ha 
been  grown  on  an  acre ;  whereas  in  Alabama,  60  bushels  would  be  neaii 
if  not  quite,  a  maximum  crop. 

The  difference  in  the  yield  of  wheat  in  tlie  two  climates,  with  eqi 
fertility  and  cultivation,  supposing  both  of  the  l>est  kind,  would  be  tl 
greater  in  favor  of  the  high  latitude.  The  same  may  be  said  of  oats  a 
barley.  While  the  plant,  in  these  cereals,  increases  in  size  with  increai 
heat  and  moisture,  the  grain  produced  therefrom  decreases  in  quality  a 
quantity,  not  only  relatively,  but  positively.  The  root  most  used  for  fin 
the  common  potato,  is  notoriously  governed  by  the  same  natural  law,  pi 
ducing  to  the  acre,  in  Upper  Micliigan  and  Northern  New  York,  doul 
in  quantity  and  immeasurably  better  in  quality  than  in  Kentucky  a 
Bouthem  Ohio. 

The  grasses  cultivated  and  indigenous,  it  is  well  known,  grow  bet 
crops  above  than  below  our  40th  parallel  of  latitude.  43°,  near  the  i 
level,  is  near  their  favorite  climate,  which  moves  southward  aa  tl 
isothermal  line,  passing  inland,  is  influenceil  by  altitude.  The  graa 
chiefly,  and  the  grains  to  some  extent,  furnish  the  meats  used  for  food, 
might  be  expected,  the  largest  and  best  animals  for  the  butcher  are  gny 
chiefly  in  the  region  most  prolific  of  grasses  and  grains ;  and  the  proda 
of  the  dairy  are  decidedly  larger  and  more  profitable  in  the  same  regii 
The  natural  law,  which  untler  the  best  cultivation,  gives  the  greatest  a 
best  product  of  the  cereals  in  the  coldest  climate  which  will  ripen  the 
operates  also  on  domestic  animals,  which  are  brought  to  their  higk 
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state  of  derelopm^nt  far  north  of  their  indigenous  clime.  Our  great 
^tiea  are  chiefly  furnished  with  meats  and  the  products  of  the  dairy 
firom  the  country  ahove  latitude  30  deg. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  and  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  will  l>e  that  climate  where  food  will  ha 
most  abundant,  not  only  of  animal  and  vegetable,  but  the  most  substantial 
fraits,  the  apple  and  pear;  the  southern  borders  of  the  lake,  and  to  some 
extent  the  northern,  having  a  special  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  these  in 
perfection. 

With  fuel  the  lake  cities  will  be  well  supplied.     All  but  Chicago  are 
Burrounded  by  woodland,  but  the  permanent  supply  must  c-omc  fron^  the 
43oal  beds.     One  of  these — that  of  Michigan,  crops  out  on  Saginaw  liay — 
^e  great  Allegheny  coal  field  is  but  40. or  50  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and 
^^at  of  Illinois  is  distant  less  than  100  miles  from  Chicago.     Coal  may  be 
broagfat  to  this  city  by  canal  directly  from  the  bed.     It  may  reach  Toledo 
Sn  60  miles 'by  the  railroad  now  nearly  completed  to  Jackson,  Michigan, 
"^ehere  the  coal  field  of  Michigan  has  its  southerly  out-crop ;  or  by  water 
tf^m  Saginaw  Bay.     If  the  coal  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  should  be  pre- 
"f  erred,  it  will  reach  Toledo  by  lake  from  Cleveland  and  Erie,  to  which 
coal  is  brought  by  canal  from  beds  distant  about  50  miles.     It 
ay,  therefore,  be  considered  a  settled  point,  that  the  lake  cities  will  be 
pplied  witli  fiiel  at  a  rate  about  as  cheap  as  those  cities  on  the  great 
ivers  South  or  on  the  Atlantic  border. 
How  will  they  stand  as  to  raw  materials  for  manufacture  ?     Stone,  tim- 
r,  iron,  copper,  lead,  cotton,  wool,  <fec.,  will  abound  and  be  easily  cen- 
~  in  the  chief  points  of  Commerce  on  river  and  lake.     Beautiful  and 
ily  wrought  freestone,  and  several  kinds  of  limestone,  arc  found  on  the 
^)orderB  of  Lake  Erie  in  extensive  quarries,  and  can  be  delivered  at  the 
^'^rharvea  of  her  cities  at  a  low  price.     There  is  not  a  leading  city  on  the 
Sakes  which  has  not  in  or  near  it  this  essential  raw  material,  of  good  qual- 
ity and  in  great  abundance.  Timber  of  ]>inc,  fir,  oak,  whitewood,  black  and 
^i^rhite  walnut,  hickory,  ash,  cherry,  hemlock,  &c.,  abound  on    the  lake 
^borders,  of  excellent  quality.   The  raw  materials  for  textile  fabrics — cotton, 
^erop,  flax,  and  wool,  all,  except  the  first,  are  in  their  favorite  climate  near 
the  lakes.      Cotton  will  be  hereafter,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  chiefly 
inannfa^^tured  in  a  colder  climate  than  that  in  which  it  grows.     It  will  for 
that  purpose  be  carried  North  to  the  nearest  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing centers,  in  which  are  united,  in  the  highest  degree,  a  vigor-giving 
climate,  abundant  food  and  raw  material,  and  cheap  channels  of  trans- 
port 

When  all  these  considerations  are  fairly  weighed,  it  seems  almost  abao- 
Intely  certain  that  the  great  manufacturing  hives  of  the  Nortli  American 
plain  will  grow  up  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  The  growth  of  the  best 
•ituated  of  the  lake  cities  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  chiefly  owing  to  their 
commanding  position  for  the  concentration  of  commercial  operations.  No 
dty  attains  very  high  position  without  manufactures ;  but  tliese  come  as 
naturally  where  Commerce  has  established  itself,  as  teetli  in  the  mouth  of 
ID  infant  child.  It  is  the  natural  tendency,  of  the  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry to  place  themselves  near  to  each  ^ther.  It  has  always  been  so,  but 
steam  power,  operating  a  constantly  improving  machinery,  has  wonder- 
inlly  increased  this  tendency  during  the  past  sixty  years. 
The  reader*B  attention  is  called  to  the  &ct  before  stated,  that  the  mott 
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rapidly  growing  cities,  built  chiefly  by  modem  instrumentalities,  are  ii 
high  latitudes,  where  the  most  vigorous  men,  the  largest  acreable  produd 
of  grains  and  grasses,  and  the  best  stock  for  the  butcher  are  produced.  In 
Europe  this  latitude  is  above  48,  and  in  this  country  above  39.  The  besl 
climate  for  manufacturing  cities  is  probably  between  latitude  iifly  oud  ^(ij» 
six  in  Europe,  and  between  forty  and  forty-five  in  this  country.  In  Grekl 
Britain,  all  the  great  manufacturing  cities,  except  London,  are  above  lati* 
tude  52  dog.  Those  of  recent  growth  in  Eurojie  generally,  are  chiefly 
either  in  high  latitu<les,  or  on  elevations  high  above  the  ocean  level. 

Old  England  and  New  England  now  manufacture  largely  for  the  cen- 
tral plain.  They  possess  the  men  and  capital,  but  lack  the  cheap  food 
and  raw  material.  New  England  also  lacks  cheap  fuel  for  motive  power. 
Iler  ascendancy  as  a  manufacturing  region  is  temporary,  waiting  only  th< 
development  of  the  new  country  about  the  lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi, 
to  be  sujKjrseded.  The  wonderful  vigor  which  has  characterized  her  peo- 
ple is  in  process  of  rapid  deterioration  from  causes  not  now  requiringj 
enumeration.  The  necessities  of  her  position  will  continue  in  use  most  d 
her  present  estiiblishments,  and  some  new  manufactures  will  uatundij 
spring  up ;  but  most  of  the  increase  needed  for  the  consumption  of  th< 
yearly  addition  of  a  million  to  our  aggregate  population,  and  for  the  ad- 
ditional consumption  to  supply  the  increasing  wants  of  more  than  twcnt| 
millions,  whose  wealth  is  rapidly  augmenting,  together  with  the  tranafei 
of  much  capital  and  skill  from  the  old  States  and  the  western  nations  ol 
Europe,  to  be  engaged  in  manufactures,  will  inure  chiefly  to  the  benefit  ol 
the  <;itics  on  the  lake  borders  and  on  the  upper  Mississippi  waters. 

The  best  located  of  these  cities  have  sueii  manifest  advantages  in  poei- 
tion,  <-.limate,  and  the  ample  resources  of  the  surrounding  country,  all 
provided  by  nature,  against  whose  decree  no  human  power  can  prevail 
that  it  is  wonderful  tlieir  claims  to  become  the  future  great  cities  of  th< 
continent  have  not  been  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  invea 
tigated  the  subject. 

The  following  facts  bearing  on  this  matter  are  believed  to  be  indubit 
able : — 

That  the  great  central  plain  contains  more  than  half  the  people  of  tlu 
United  States,  with  a  tendency  to  a  rapid  increase  of  the  disproportion. 

That  the  lakes  atford  the  best  channel  of  Commerce  for  this  interia 
population  among  themselves,  and  for  communication  with  the  Nord 
British  American  colonies,  with  our  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  with  th* 
countries  over  the  ocean. 

That  the  Commerce  of  the  people  of  the  central  plain,  among  them 
selves,  is  many  times  greater  than  with  all  the  world  besides,  and  hai 
therefore,  the  power  to  build  up  and  sustain  a  larger  city  |>opulation  thai 
can  be  supported  on  the  Atlantic  border  by  a  Commerce,  in  a  large  pre 
portion,  external  to  them,  of  a  smaller,  and,  by  comparison,  constantly  lei 
sening  numlxir  of  people. 

That  modern  improvements  liave  increased  the  tendency  of  manufiM 
tures  to  concentrate  where  (/ommerce  has  fixed,  or  is  establishing  its  pria 
cipal  seats ;  and  that  both  these  great  departments  of  human  industry  in 
creasingly  prefer  liigh  latitudes,  where  vigor  of  mind  and  muscle  are  im 
parted  to  the  human  system.  That  the  preference  for  cold  climatea  ha 
been  strengthened  by  modern  improvements,  in  liabitations  and  clothing 
whereby  the  inconveniences  of  a  rigorous  climate  have  been  greatly  lea 
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Aened,  leaving  tbo  advantages  to  be  availed  of  almost  unalloyed.  That  the 
clinnatc  of  the  lake  region  is  that  in  vrhich  the  heaviest  crops  of  grain  and 
g^rasseB  are  produced,  and  therefore  affords  assurance  of  support  to  the 
largest  masses  of  people  concentrated  at  the  best  commercial  points  on  the 
fjike  borders. 

That  the  emigrants  who  choose  a  cold  climate  for  a  future  home,  com- 
^Tig  as  they  commonly  do  from  a  vigor-giving  latitude,  have  more  ability 
"^o  aid  in  building  up  Commerce  and  manufactures  than  others  from 
-warmer  climes,  who,  content  with  few  comforts  an<l  fewer  luxuries,  seek  a 
zaew  home  without  changing  climate,  intending  to  enjoy  an  easy  life  with 
'^he  minimum  amount  of  labor. 

That  the  growth  of  cities  in  the  central  plain,  from  its  early  settlement 
'fco  the  present  time,  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  cities  of 
"t  lio  Atlantic  slope,  proving  conclusively  their  ability  to  become,  at  no  dia- 
'CAnt  day,  more  populous,  and  consequently  greater  centers  of  power  and 
i  sifluence.  To  remove  all  doubt  where  incredulity  exists  on  this  point,  the 
^<>llowiDg  comparisons  are  submitted.  The  facts  are  driwn  from  the  cen- 
MtTis  returns.  No  interior  city  existed  in  1790,  and  but  two,  Pittsburg  and 
^ZDincinnati,  in  1800.  The  average  period  of  duplication  since  1810,  of  the 
^:»tie8  brought  into  the  census,  has  been  for  most  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
»ver  fifteen  years. 
For  the  forty  years  from  1810  to  1850  New  York  increased  at  that 
ite,  and  ten  cities,  of  which  eight  were  in  the  central  plain,  doubled  in 
ess  than  fifteen  years. 
For  the  thirty  years  from  1820  to  1850,  two,  Boston  and  New  Orleans^ 
•w  at  that  rate,  and  twenty,  of  which  thirteen  were  Western,  had  a 
lore  rapid  growth. 

For  the  twenty  years  from  1 830  to  1 850  New  York  increased  at  that 
ite,  and  twenty-nine,  of  which  twenty  were  in  the  Western  plain,  grew 
lore  rapidly. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Augusta, 
Fe.,  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  and  forty-seven,  of  which  twenty-seven  are  in 
"^e  plain,  doubled  in  a  shorter  poriofl.     Of  the  sixty-nine  cities,  counting 
"^em  in  all  the  enumerations,  which  doubled  their  numbers  in  ten  years 
^and  under,  sixty-one  are  in  the  Western  plain.    They  stand  at  the  differ- 
ent enumerations  as  follows  : — 

1800-10.        1810-20.        1820-10.         1810-40.         184M0. 

Fur  M  years.       For  40  yean.       For  30  yeun.       For  SO  years.       For  IC  ytank 
Western  citie§  8  6  11  18  28 

AtUuitic  cities  0  12  2  8 

Of  the  nine  cities  which  during  the  thirty  years  from  1820  to  1850 
averaged  a  duplication  in  eight  years  and  under,  eight  are  in  the  central 
plain,  and  one,  Lowell,  is  in  the  Atlantic  border.  Of  the  seven  cities  which 
daring  the  twenty  years  from  1830  to  1850  made  an  average  duplication 
in  six  years  and  under,  all  are  in  the  central  plain ;  and  for  the  ten  years 
from  1840  to  1850,  nine  cities,  of  which  eight  are  in  the  great  plain,  and 
one  in  the  Atlantic  slope,  Manchester,  N.  II,  doubled  at  the  rate  of  six 
years  and  under. 

The  relative  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  cities,  external  and  internal,  which 
we  are  comparing,  may  be  further  well  illustrated,  by  giving  their  propor- 
tionate magnitude  at  the  several  decennial  periods  of  the  United  Statei 
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census.   And  first,  let  us  see  how  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  two  sectioni, 
Cincinnati  and  New  York,  change  their  relation  as  to  size. 

In  1800  Cincinnati  stood  as  1  to  80;  in  1810,  as  1  to  38;  in  1820  as 
1  to  13 ;  in  1830  as  1  to  9 ;  in  1840,  as  1  to  7 ;  and  in  1850  as  1  to  5. 

The  four  interior  cities,  Buflhio,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St  Louis,  as 
compared  with  the  four  exterior  cities,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  stood,  as  to  population,  in  1810,  1-29 ;  in  1820,  1-21 ;  in 
1880,  1-18;  in  1840,  1-9;  and  in  1850,  1-6. 

The  above,  with  Pittsburg  and  Louisville  added  to  the  interior  cities, 
and  Albany  and  Charleston  to  the  Atlantic  cities  for  the  same  period, 
bore  proportion  as  follows;  in  1810,  1-15  ;  in  1820, 1-14;  in  1830, 1-11; 
in  1840,  1-6;  and  in  1850,  l-^^^. 

The  aggregate  of  the  ten  largest  of  each  section  (Atlantic  and  central 
plain)  bore  the  proportion,  in  1850,  1-3  |*y. 

Taking  the  aggregate  city  i)opulation  of  each  section,  their  proportion 
in  1850  was  about  1  in  the  interior  p'ain  to  2 y'^  in  the  Atlantic  slope. 
At  the  present  time,  Sopteml>er,  1854,  the  plain  has  in  it,  very  nearly,  one, 
to  two  of  the  Atlantic  border.  In  computing  the  numbers  contained  in 
the  cities,  the  suburbs  are  included.  New  York,  for  instance,  being  set 
down  at  050,000  for  1850;  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  &c.,  l)eing  consid- 
ered as  more  outgrowths  of  the  groat  commercial  emporium.  The  average 
period  of  duplication  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  as  shown  by 
the  various  census  returns,  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  prin* 
cipal  cities  of  the  central  plain.  Will  this  relative  rapidity  of  growth  bo 
continued  in  the  future  ?  No  reason  can  be  perceived  why  it  should  not 
Pn  the  contrary,  various  considerations  present  themselves  to  encourage 
the  expectation  of  a  greater  disparity  in  favor  of  the  central  cities. 

The  relative  general  increase  of  population,  in  the  Atlantic  slope,  can- 
not be  expected  to  gain  on  that  of  the  central  plain ;  while  the  proportion 
of  city  to  rural  poj)ulation  will,  certainly,  increase  faster,  in  the  new  and 
fertile  States  ot*  the  plain,  than  in  the  old  and  comparatively  sterile  region 
bordering  the  Atlantic.  This  appears  too  self-evident  to  need  proofl  In 
the  free  States  of  the  central  plain,  the  town  population  scarcely  exceeds 
one-seventh  of  all ;  while,  in  the  Atlantic  border,  it  constitutes,  in  the  free 
States,  nearly  one-third.  The  growth  of  the  Atlantic  cities  is  more  and 
more  retarde<l,  as  they  come  under  an  increasing  necessity  of  drawing 
their  supplies  of  food  from  the  very  commercial  cities  of  the  center  which, 
as  some  writers  say,  are  to  remain  forever  in  subordination  to  the  great 
Atlantic  emporium.  At  what  period,  that  law  of  their  growth,  established 
by  the  experience  of  their  whole  lifetime,  for  the  cities  of  the  central  plain, 
is  to  be  arrested,  in  its  uniform  action,  threjitening,  by  its  continuance,  to 
place  one  or  more  of  these  cities  before  New  York  in  population  in  lest 
than  one  hundred  years,  who  shall  predict? 

The  assertion  that  New  York  will  be,  evermore,  the  greatest  city  of 
America  is  frequently  met  with  in  her  journals,  but  the  grounds  on  which 
that  assertion  is  based  have  not  been  vouchsafed.  Or,  if  a  reason  has  been 
given,  it  has  been  of  that  dogmatic  sort  which  looks  far  above  facta,  argu- 
ments, and  Uie  acknowledged  principles  which  control  the  growth  of  cities. 
Will  not  some  advocate  of  the  exclusive  right  of  salt  water  cities  to  be- 
come great,  favor  your  readers  with  an  opinion,  as  to  the  period  when  the 
most  idly  growing  cities  of  the  Interior  will  come  down  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  New  York ;  or  when  New  York  will  come  up  to  the  most  pio- 
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_  ive  of  them  t  The  experience  of  sixty  years  has  shown  that  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  yean  is  the  period  required  hy  New  York  to  double  its 
Dumbers.  The  result  of  five  census  returns,  embracing  fifty  years,  has 
BStablLshed  the  rule  of  duplication  for  Cincinnati  to  be  from  six  to  eight 
feBTS,  Will  this  ratio  of  increase  be  changed  ?  If  it  will,  when  ?  It 
Eliirtt  h^  apparent  to  all,  that  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  law  of  growth, 
Cincinnati  will  overtake  and  pass  New  York.  "What  new  element  is  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  aid  of  New  York,  or  unwonted  obstruction  antici- 
pated for  Cincinnati  ?  The  rivalry  which  the  lake  cities  will  keep  up  and 
increase  will  scarcely  draw  from  her  so  much  as  their  Commerce  will 
klirow  into  her  lap ;  and  yet,  it  is  certain  that  one  or  more  of  them  will 
become  greater  than  she,  and  thenceforth  claim  championship  for  the  cen- 
CnU  plain,  in  the  contest  with  New  York  for  supremacy. 

But,  there  is  abundant  room  for  all.     New  York,  in  our  rapidly  aug- 
■nenting  foreign  trade  which  more  and  more  concentrates  in  her  port,  and 
her  portion  of  the  still  more  rapidly  developing  home  trade,  has  ele- 
ents  of  growth  as  promising  for  the  future  as  they  have  been  productive 
the  past. 

Philadelphia  is  chiefly  the  product  of  the  abundant  resources  immedi- 
^itely  around  her.  These  resources  will  never  be  exhausted  as  long  as 
■ntelligent  industry  is  there  to  use  them.  Iler  continued  prosperity  is  on 
^  more  solid  basis  than  that  of  Boston  or  Baltimore.  These  must  lose 
tth^r  relative  importance,  and  with  it,  the  prestige  which  has  aided  in  their 
wth. 

Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis — the  chief  river  cities,  are  two  hundred  miles 
d  more  from  their  future  rivals  on  the  great  lakes ;  and  each  possesses 
9ft  natural  reach  of  trade  quite  sufficient  to  make  it  a  great  city ;  greater 
;^probably  than  is  anticipated  by  any  but  her  most  sanguine  speculators. 

•  The  lake  cities,  by  the  late  reciprocity  treaty,  will  have  opened  to  them 
<4i  new  and  great  source  of  prosperity,  in  a  free  trade  with  the  Canadas  and 
401  unobstructed  navigation  to  the  ocean. 

The  Canadas  are  growing,  in  population,  and  in  all  the  elements  of 
totional  greatness,  at  a  rate  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  United  StateSj 
and  only  equaled  by  the  more  prosperous  of  the  northwestern  States.  To 
the  extent  of  the  reciprocity  provided  in  the  treaty,  they  are  annexed,  and 
form,  commercially  and  socially,  a  very  important  portion  of  the  central 

E plain.  In  natural  resources,  the  Canadas  are  equal  to  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Arkansas  rivers.  In  progress  towards  distin- 
kI  wealth  and  a  -high  civilization,  they  are  in  advance  of  our  gulf 
.  The  benefits  to  come  from  their  Commerce  with  the  States  of  the 
emtral  plain  will  inure,  in  their  largest  extent,  to  those  cities  on  the 
•outhem  shores  of  the  lakes  best  situated  for  extended  Commerce  with  the 
interior  and  with  the  chief  cities  of  the  great  rivers. 

The  foregoing  speculations  have  not  the  unity  of  design  nor  the  com- 
jrieteDess  or  execution  which  is  desirable;  but  they  will  be  suggestive,  and 
It  is  hoped,  will  be  improved  upon  by  oUier  and  better  writers.     Neither 
the  philosophy  of  city  growth,  nor  indeed,  of  social  advancement  generally, 
<Qeni8  to  have  attracted  that  attention  from  our  best  minds  which  it  de- 
^rves.     The  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  this 
Country,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  human  progress, 
t^  should  be  traced  to  its  causes,  and  the  natural  laws  which  impel  man- 
kind in  this  direction  be  fully  developed  by  men  of  science.         j.  w.  s. 
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Art.  II.— A  lEEGANTILE  ADTOBIOGEAPnT  * 

VINCENT   NOLTB,   OF   SUROPB   AND   AMERICA. 

Mr.  Vinoent  Nolte  resides  in  Ilamburgb,  and  was  seventy-five  vean 
of  age  last  November.  He  is  a  German  by  descent^  was  bom  at  Leghon, 
in  Italy,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  has  lived  in  Leglionif 
Trieste,  and  Venice,  in  Nantes,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  London,  Philadelphki 
and  New  Orleans.  How  many  times  be  lias  crossed  the  Atlantic  we  an 
afraid  to  say.  As  he  left  his  birth-place  in  his  ninth  year,  hia  wanderingp 
have  lasted  for  some  sixty  years,  during  which  the  longest  period  d 
abode  in  any  one  place  seems  to  have  been  his  residence  at  New  Orleamk 
Mr.  Vincent  Nolte  saw  Bonaparte  at  Leghorn,  after  Arcole  in  1 196,  and 
he  saw  Wellington  and  the  allies  at  Paris  in  1815.  Ue  fought  undai 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans  in  1814,  and  was  with  Lafayette  in  Paris  during 
the  revolution  of  1830.  He  sailed  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  flatp 
boats  in  the  winter  of  1811,  and  he  sailed  down  the  Danube,  through  IIm 
Turkish  principalities  to  Odessa  in  1841. 

At  the  invitation  of  Fulton,  he  was  present  at  the  starting  of  the  Clei^ 
mont  on  its  trial  trip  to  Albany ;  saw  it  move  straight  out  into  the  middk 
of  the  river,  hover  round  in  a  circle  twice,  and  move  up  the  stream.  He 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  Garysfort  Reef,  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  was  ioa- 
prisoned  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  London,  and  had  the  yellow  fever  ia 
rTew  Orleans. 

Mr.  Nolte  has  been  a  merchant ;  the  "  giant  of  cotton  specalation  ^  at 
New  Orleans ;  a  contractor  for  supplying  muskets  for  the  French  army ; 
the  mercantile  agent  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States  of  the  house  of  Hopt 
ii  Co.,  of  Amsterdam ;  an  agent  of  the  Barings ;  an  operator  in  stocks ;  a 
translator  of  manuscripts  at  Venice ;  a  member  of  the  company  of  tli« 
Tresor  dc  Numismatique  et  dc  Glyptique  ;  a  writer  on  finance ;  an  editOTi 
Ho  stood  in  business  relations  with,  he  enjo3'ed  tlie  acquaintance  of  moat 
of  the  great  men  of  **  high  finance  ^^  of  the  last  half  century — with  tli« 
Barings,  Labouchere,  Hottinguer,  Lafitte,  and  the  great  financier  of  tin 
empire,  Ouvrard. 

In  his  wanderings  everywhere,  Mr.  Nolte  seems  always  to  have  bad  tkc 
luck  to  get  there  in  the  nick  of  time  to  see  somebody  or  something  of  in- 
terest. It  sometimes  happens  with  persons  of  vivid  imagination,  that  ia 
old  age,  what  they  have  seen  becomes  mixed  up  with  what  they  ha>v< 
heard  descrilxKl,  and  which  tlioy  picture  to  themselves  in  such  livelj 
colors,  that  they  think  of  it  an<l  describe  it  as  actually  witnessed  by  thoi^ 
selves.  We  do  not  know  that  tliis  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Nolta 
Certain  it  is,  that  so  crowded  with  great  events  and  movement! — militarji 
civil,  financial,  and  industrial — have  the  last  fifty  years  been,  that  the  man 
who  spent  his  time  in  wandering  up  and  down  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ai 
it  was  Mr.  Nolte^s  fortune  to  do,  could  not  fail  to  see  much,  if  he  had  a 
seeing  eye.  This  qualification  he  was  far  from  lacking.  Versatile  and 
vivacious,  quick  to  think  and  quick  to  act,  a  ready  reader  of  men^s  fiMff 
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And  thoughts,  Nolte  was  the  very  man  to  seek  such  adrentures  and  to  de- 
icribe  them. 

He  says  there  is  Italian  blood  in  his  vcjns,  and  those  who  read  his  life 
will  agree  with  him  in  thinking  it  likely.  His  memoirs  remind  us  con- 
stantly of  that  other  Italian,  Benvcnuto  (Bellini,  and  may  take  their  place 
by  the  side  of  his  in  that  most  interesting  and  instructive  branch  of  litera- 
ture, that  most  peculiar,  and,  in  some  rcs])ects,  most  valuable  class  of 
l>ooks — autobiography.  The  very  fact  of  a  man^s  writing  his  own  life  in- 
dicates a  character  out  of  the  ordinary  line,  and  ]>reparcs  us  for  something 
interesting,  because  unique.  It  implies  simplicity  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
an  open  frankness. 

"We  have  few  English  autobiographies.  If  this  fact  indicates  a  national 
trait,  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  national  defect  of  character.  It  it 
not  always  the  qualities  we  most  admire  in  the  man  which  make  him  in- 
terest us  in  his  autobiography.  The  simplicity  of  egotism,  loquacious 
vanity,  make  very  pleasant  reading,  but  not  often  a  pleasant  companion  or 
Mend.  What  a  fund  of  entertainment  there  is  in  Mmlame  D'Arblay's 
JOiary  and  Letters  !-^yet  how  full  of  the  vivacious  vanity  of  the  author  of 
Svelina  1  Who  would  strike  out  a  page  of  Boswell's  Johnson  ?  Yet  what 
pa^o  of  the  whole  book  is  not  marked  with  the  Doctor's  imperiousness 
mnd  Bozzy's  obsequiousness  ? 

Mr.  Nolte  in  1853  published  in  German  his  account  of  his  experiences 
mnd  adventures  in  the  multifarious  cai)acities  he  has  tilled,  and  the  coun- 
"tries  he  has  lived  in.  Tlie  English  translation  of  his  memoirs  (if  a  trans- 
lation) is  well  done,  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  easy  collo<iuial  Eng- 
lish. As  Mr.  Nolte  is  equally  at  home  in  the  languages  as  well  as  among 
the  people  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  and  America,  we  do  not  see 
^why  he  could  not  furnish  us  with  the  English  original  as  well  as  the 
Crerman. 

What  was  it  that  sent  this  man  thus  wandering  over  the  Earth  ?     The 
spirit  of  Mercantile  Speculation.      Speculation,  we  say,  not  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  tradesman  who  contents  himself  with  being  the  mere  channel, 
the  conduit  pipe  through  which  supplies  pass  from  producer  to  consumer. 
On  such  small  spirits  Mr.  Vincent  Nolte  quite  looks  down.     "  What  is 
usually  understood,"  says  he  **  by  the  word  merchant,  is  simply  the  factor 
of  sales  and  purchases.     This  man,  no  matter  how  extended  his  trade,  re- 
mains what  in  the  mercantile  categories  of  South  Germany,  particularly 
in  Austria,  is  chilled  a  wholesale  tradesman — he  is  but  a  tradesman,  and 
not  a  merchant  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  word.     It  is  the  speculative  spirit 
alone  which  marks  the  real  merchant.     And  the  use  of  this  spirit  when 
kept  subordinate  to  his  actual  clearly  known  means,  which  requires  from 
him  a  prevision  and  observation  of  all  possible  results  that  may  occur,  is 
what  procures  for  him  a  character  for  prudence."     Mr.  Nolte  seems  to  have 
felt  no  doubt  of  his  posscissing  this  true  mercantile  spirit  in  a  large  degree, 
whatever  doubts  his  narrative  may  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  on  this  point.. 
Accordingly  his  life  has  been  one  series  of  ceaseless  speculations,  his  chief, 
most  successful,  but  ultimately  disastrous  operations,  being  in  the  cotton 
market  of  New  Orleans.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nolte  had  some 
talent,  and  a  real  intense  love  for  mercantile  speculations.     It  is,  we  think, 
a  great  mistake  to  attribute  the  devotion  to  business  of  many  merchants 
who  even  after  acquiring  fortune  seem  fastened  by  a  kind  of  fascination  to 
their  counting  houses,  to  the  love  of  money.    The  force  of  old  habit  is 
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part,  but  chiefly  a  real  love,  a  natural  or  acquired  taste  for  the  combinar 
tions  and  the  calculations,  the  wide-reaching  views,  the  uncertainties,  andr 
the  triumphs  of  mercantile  life,  is  what  takes  many  an  aged  merchant  from 
what  wc  c^li  the  enjoyment  of  his  money,  and  keeps  him  busy  in  making 
more. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  genius  for  mercantile  speculation,  just  as  there  ia 
for  the  cx)mbination  and  maneuver  of  forces  in  the  field,  for  art,  for  author- 
ship. The  merchant  erects  a  fortune  as  the  builder  builds  a  ship,  and  takes 
the  same  pride  in  seeing  it  gradually  rise,  in  noble  proportions,  the  work 
of  patient  industry,  of  wise  foresight,  of  knowledge  and  of  study.  To  set 
down  the  sordid  love  of  money  as  the  leading  motive  of  a  life  like  that  of 
Astor  or  Girard,  or  even  such  a  nomade  as  Vincent  Nolte,  is  utterly  to 
mistake  the  character  of  such  men.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  jus- 
tifying an  inordinate  devotion  to  business.  That  it  cramps  and  distorts 
the  character,  that  it  unfits  for  many  other  and  even  higher  enjoyments  and 
employments  of  life,  and  the  society  of  families  and  friends,  is  no  less  true, 
no  more  true  of  this  than  of  any  other  disproportionately  developed  taste 
or  faculty.  And  yet  if  anything  very  great  is  to  be  looked  for  on  earth, 
it  must  bo  at  the  ex{)ense  of  very  great  etibrt.  So  said  the  ancients.  And 
we  do  not  know  that  modern  wisdom  has  found  out  the  contraiy.  Mr. 
Vincent  Noltc  thinks  he  would  have  made  a  painter  because  he  had,  he 
says,  a  powerful  imagination,  diligence,  and  perseverance,  but  he  began 
life  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Otto  Franck  <&  Co.,  at  Leghorn,  in  179$, 
while  drawing  caricatures,  the  theaters,  dress,  and  flirtation,  formed  his  real 
occupation.  Uis  tailor's  bill  at  the  end  of  a  year  presented  the  "  not  incon- 
siderable sum  total  of  twelve  coats  of  all  colors,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of 
hose  and  pantaloons,  which  were  just  then  coming  into  fashion."  The  ex- 
penses of  this  rather  fast  life  for  a  youth  of  16,  were  defrayed  in  a  manner 
which  Mr.  Nolte  relates  with  delicious  naivete,  a  communicative  simplicity 
which  marks  the  whole  book,  and  which  paints  the  author  for  you  as  vividly 
as  he  paints  others,     lie  says — 

I  sauntered  about,  mnde  sketches  of  the  French  soldiery  and  the  street-groupa, 
invented  all  kinds  of  follies  to  piss  away  the  time,  and  spent  eonniderable  sums 
of  money.  Antonio  Antoni,  the  old  cashier  of  our  establishment,  had  too  moeb 
respect  for  the  son  of  his  former  master  and  the  nephew  of  his  present  one,  to 
deny  me  anything ;  ho  he  gave  me  all  I  asked,  and  that  he  had  a  ifood  reason  for 
so  doing  and  for  keeping  me  in  a  good  humor,  was  afterwards  made  maiiifeHt  hf 
the  cin'umstance  that,  through  my  uncle's  negligence  in  looking  after  the  books 
and  asking  for  a  yearly  balance-sheet,  the  said  books  remained  four  years  in 
arrenr. 

When,  at  length,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  our  two  book-keepers,  an  Englishman, 
named  Henry  Betts,  an  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  our  accounts,  a  gradual 
peculatiun  of  about  sixty-thousand  fezza  in  the  four  years  was  discovered.  The 
other  book-keeper  was  a  brother  of  ttie  unfaithful  cashier,  and  the  embezzlement 
was  thus  easily  explained. 

From  Leghorn  Mr.  Nolte  removed  to  Hamburgh  and  enters  his  futher^t 
house,  the  failure  of  wliich  again  led  to  change  of  residence,  and  ho  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  house  of  A.  M.  Labouchcre  and  Troteau,  at  Nantes.  It 
was  through  Mr.  Labouchcre  that  he  became  connected  with  the  house  of 
Hope  <fe  Co.,  by  which  he  was  sent  upon  an  important  mercantile  mission 
to  the  United  States.  His  duties  required  his  residence  at  New  Orleans, 
where  Mr.  Nolte  remained  for  many  years  during  the  most  prosperous  or 
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/east  di«»troiis  period  of  his  unfortunate,  ret  not  unhappy  life.  Tie  could 
\y^£\v  a<lversity  better  than  propperity.  Mr.  15ariiii]j  sai*l  of  hivn,  and  in  fact 
ffxs  fund  of  animal  spirits  and  vitality  made  this  mau,  (in  no  very  lofty  sense,) 
**  s?uperior  to  his  accidents/' 

Of  the  sketches  of  notabilities  of  all  sorts  with  which  his  book  alxmnds, 
on<^  of  the  most  complete  and  inti'rcstinij  is  that  of  (>.  J.  Ouvrard,  the 
fiyi  iincier  of  the  French  Empire.  Passim:;  l»y  the  crowd  of  kiniifs,  queens, 
generals,  financiers,  merchants,  painters,  s(Mil[itors,  authors,  actors,  inven- 
tor^s,  statesmen,  and  lawyers,  wliich  tills  Mr.  N<dte's  pnij^os,  we  will  let  him 
intrroduce  to  tlie  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Maf/azuw,  the  financier  (r.  J. 
Oi-iTrard.*  And  in  this  connection  his  account  of  the  house  of  Hope  it  Co. 
«r  i  1 1  be  found  of  interest 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HOPE  AND  COMl'ANV,  AMSTF.UDAM. 

"The  hotise  of  Hope  and  Co.  in  Amsterdam  consisted  at  that  time  of  the  head 

pa^irtner  of  the  whole  concern,  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  who,  as  the  son  of  a  Seottiyh 

loyalist  settled  in  Boston.f  had  been  born  in  tlie  United  States,  and  had  emigra- 

tecl   to  England  after  the  first  invasion  of  Ilolhind  by  tlie  French  republican  army 

on<ier  Pichegru ;  then  of  several  mein)>ers  of  the  Hope  family,  Adrian,  Thomas 

I^    Hope,  (the  well  known  '•Furnilnre  Hope,"  who  had  written  a  work  on  an- 

tic|«e  furniture,)  and  Henry  Philip  Hope,  who  resided  sometimes  at  the  Hague, 

soLoetimes  in  England,  had  capital  and  interests  in  the  Amsterdam  firm,  but,  as 

sleeping  partners  of  the  concern,  were  never  known   nor  mentioned   in  it  by 

na.nne.    The  management  of  the  house  wjus  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Williams, 

an    Enghshraan,  who  had  m.arried  the  niece  of  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  and  afterwards 

assumed  the  name  of  John  Williams  Hope,  hut  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 

<^ll^  himself  John  Hope,  under  the  authority  of  a  royal  patent  signed  by  George 

IV".  as  Prince  Regent.     Beside  this  gentleman  stood,  as  the  most  active  member 

or  the  honse,  the  very  soul  in  fact  of  the  concern,  Mr.  P.  C.  Labouchere,  w-hom 

I  Hnve  already  named.     This  distinguished  man,  born  at  the  Hague,  was  the  son 

of     a  French  dry-goods  merchant  residiufj  there — a  native  of  Orthes  in  Beam, 

'"'ho  had  sent  the  young  man  to  his  brother,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 

^t.ii.blished  in  Nantes,  there  to  commence  the  mercantile  career  marked  out  for 

him.    There,  young  Labouchere  exhibited  so  many  evidences  of  intelligence 

^^^cl  industry,  that  his  uncle  felt  desirous  of  opening  before  him  a  broader  field 

^™Jirj  he  could  pretend  to  offer  in  his  own  establishment,  and  as  it  just  so  chanced 

at>owt  the  time  in  question  that  his  friend  Mr.  Hope  had  commissioned  him  to 

8ari<i.hiin  an  active  and  capable  clerk  to  take  charge  of  his  French  correspond- 

*^o^,  he  proposed  his  nephew  to  that  gentleman,  who  accepted  the  youth's  ser- 

'^<^^9  and  engaged  him  provisionally  on  an  agreement  for  three  years  with  a  fair 

•?^^«*ry.    Shortly  before  the  vlone  of  this  term,  young  Labouchere  gave  his  prin- 

^P^lahint  that  a  moderate  increase  of  salary  was  desirable.     An  answer  was 

PJ^omised  for  the  next  morning.     When  he  went  at  the  appointed  time  to  receive 

^Ij^  anticipated  reply,  old  Mr.  flope  laid  before  him  for  his  signature  a  contract 

**«^ady  drawn  up,  in  which  he  named  him  as  his  partner,  with  a  suitable  share 

*u  ^®  Profits,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  signature  of  the  house.     Mr.  Labou- 

c«ere  was  at  that  time  but  twenty-two,  yet  ere  long  assumed  the  highly  n'spect- 

*yle  position  of  head  of  the  firm,  the  first  in  the  world,  and  studied  the  manners 

^*   a  French  courtier  previous  to  the  Revolution  :  these  he  soon  made  so  thor- 


We  had  marked  and  in  type  Mr.  Nolte^s  highly  iiitcresling  account  of  G.  J.  Ouvrard  for  the  pret> 
•** article,  bat  mutt  defer  Us  publication.— Kii/tor  JUcrchants'*  JVaffaiine. 

I  ^.  Hope  lived  sumc  timu  in  Quiocy,  Maaaaciiu«eU'»,  and  went  I'rom  that  place  to  Europe  a  poor 
'•    Hd,  Mcrehanta^  Jtiagauue, 
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ODffhly  his  own,  that  they  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  bis  own  nature.    He  mede  e 
point  of  distinguishing  himself  in  every  thing  he  undertook  by  a  certain  perfbe- 
tion,  and  carried  this  feeling  so  fur,  that,  on  account  of  the  untractable  laek  of 
elasticity  in  his  body  and  n  want  of  car  for  music  which  nature  had  denied  him, 
he  for  eighteen  years  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  dancing  lessons,  because  he 
saw  that  others  surpassed  him  in  the  graceful  accomplishment.    It  was  almost 
painful  to  see  him  dance.    The  old  school  required,  in  the  French  quadrilleis 
Bome  entrechats  and  one  or  two  pirouettes,  and  the  delay  they  occasioned  him 
always  threw  him  out  of  time.    I  have  often  seen  the  old  gentleman,  already 
more  than  fifty,  return  from  a  quadrille  covered  with  perspiration.     Properly 
speaking,  he  had  no  refined  education,  understood  but  very  little  of  the  fine  arts, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  shrewdness  and  quickness  of  perception,  possessed  no 
natural  powers  of  wit,  and  consequently  was  all  the  more  eager  to  steal  the 
hnmor  of  other  people.     Ho  once  repeated  to  myself  a  witty  remark  of  bis  own 
to  one  of  his  clerks,  the  celebrated  an.swer  of  De  Sartines,  a  former  chief  of  the 
French  police,  to  one  of  hin  subordinates,  who  asked  for  an  increase  of  pay  in 
the  following  words:  '*  You  do  not  give  mo  enough — still  [  must  liveT    The 
reply  he  got  was :  *'  I  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  that  T     Now,  so  hard- 
hearted a  response  was  altogether  foreign  to  ISIr.  Labouchero^s  disposition,  as  ha 
was  a  man  of  most  excellent  and  generous  feeling,    lie  had,  assuredly  without 
Intention,  fallen  into  the  singular  habit  of  speaking  his  mother-tongue — the 
French — with  an  almost  English  intonation,  and  English  with  a  strong  French 
accent.    But  ho  was  most  of  all  remarkable  for  the  chivalric  idea  of  bonor  in 
mercantile  transactions,  which  he  constantly  evinced,  and  which  I  never,  during 
my  whole  life,  met  with  elsewhere,  in  the  same  degree,  however  numerous  may 
have  been  the  high-minded  and  honorable  merchants  with  whom  I  have  been 
thrown  in  contact.    He  fully  possessed  what  the  French  call  "  des  idees  cheva- 
laresques." 

I  had  seen  this  remarkable  man,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  married  to  the  secopd 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring  in  London,)  at  Hamburgh,  when  the  failure  ii^ 
that  city  of  the  former  very  extensive  house  of  Martin  Dorner  who,  as  bankev 
for  the  Russian  loan,  was  a  corrcHpondent  of  Hope  and  Co.,  had  called  hio^ 
thither.     He  took  that  occasion  to  present  himself  to  my  father  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  his  old  London  friend ;  but  1  merely  saw  him,  aa  I  was 
too  young  and  too  inexperienced  to  form  any  but  a  partial  opinion  of  him,  even 
when  he  passed  a  day  with  us  at  Eppendorf ;  only  his  elegant  manners  had 
attracted  and  pleased  me,  and  long  remained  in  my  memory.    They  had  inspired 
me  with  a  species  of  awe.    When,  summoned  by  himself,  I  again  saw  him  at 
Amsterdam,  it  was  on  'change.     1  had  not,  as  already  intimated,  found  him  k 
bis  oflice,  and  w:is  conducted  to  him  by  his  younger  brother,  Samuel  1'.  Laboa- 
chere,  the  still  surviving  partner  of  Hope  and  Co.   We  found  him  at  the  Boortti 
leaning  with  his  back  against  n  pillar  and  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  jobbers  and 
runners,  acting  entirely  on  the  defensive,  that  he  might  gut  breath.    Twenty-iln 
years  later,  I  saw,  leaning  against  that  very  identical  pillar,  his  successor  in  the 
house  of  Hope  and  Co.,  Mr.  Jerome  Sillem  from  Hamburgh,  not,  either,  withoit 
remarking  the  sinj^ular  contrast  between  the  manners  of  these  two  diatinguiahcd 
merchants.     Mr.  Labouchere,  who  had  the  highest  respect  for  hiH  friend  SiHcBi 
on  account  of  his  truly  practical  good  sense  in  all  thing^sand  his  unusually  peM* 
trating  sagacity,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  *'  a  rough  diamond,"  ffvM 
put  aside  the  runners  who  beset  him,  with  great  seriousness  but  also  with  vaA 
dignity,  while  Sillem,  on  the  other  hand,  wuuld  snarl  very  fiercely  at  them,iD^ 
frequently  pushed  them  violently  out  of  his  way  with  boUi  hands,  and  as  miM^ 
rudeness  of  manner  as  possible.     After  'change  hours,  if  he  again  chanced  f 
meet  these  gentry,  he  would  lift  his  hat  with  a  subservient  air,  indeed.    **Heff 
he  would  say  to  me,  "  they  are  not  troublesome, — but  on  'change  I  have  to 
rude  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them."    Yet,  be  it  here  remarked,  to  do  this  reqvi 
no  especially  severe  effort.    The  outward  conventional  forms  of  politenetfi  f 
ticularly  those  of  French  device,  were  not  in  accordance  with  his  naturci 
hung  about  him  like  an  iil-iitting  garment.    He  understood  politeness  wher 
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eonndered  it  appropriate,  rather  in  the  English  sense — he  substituted  for  it  a 
certain  bearUnesa  and  readiness  to  serve  those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse. 

After  the  close  of  the  Bourse,  Mr.  Labouchere  placed  my  arm  confidcntiallv 
in  his  and  said,  ^  Let  us  take  a  walk ;  we  will  be  able  to  converse  undisturbeo, 
And  to  better  purpose,  than  in  the  counting-room.  I  have  very  often  been  pressed, 
by  my  brother,  to  give  him  permission  to  send  an  agent  to  the  United  States, 
but  would  never  listen  to  his  request,  until  he  made  mention  of  you  and  your 
'wlahes.  I  think  that  I  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  you,  and  understand  yon, 
from  your  correspondence,  and  that  you  may  be  useful  to  him,  to  yourself,  and 
to  us  all." 

The  "  us  all"  sounded  very  pleasantly  in  my  ears,  for  under  the  word  us  was 

flven  to  understand  a  mission  for  the  important  house  of  Messrs.  Hope  itself, 
instantly  said,  *«  IIow  is  that  ?  Us  all  T 
**  I  will  tell  you,"  he  continu(^d.  **  To  make  your  first  appearance  as  agent 
for  the  bouse  of  my  brother  is  a  very  good  preliminary  introduction  to  the  United 
States,  and  you  can,  according  to  the  directions  and  hints  I  will  give  you,  care- 
fially  look  about  you  there  a  couple  of  months,  until  we  shall  have  some  fnr- 
^l:&cr  additional  need  of  your  services.  Even  were  you  not  to  make  one  single 
l>argain,  I  should  still  be  well  enougrh  satisfied  ;  but  I  have  something  better  in 
•tore  for  you.  Yon  will  bo  intrusted  with  a  mission  that  will  make  you  catch 
your  breath  to  hear  ofl    You  will  feel  the  ground  heaving  under  your  feet," 

And  here  he  begun  to  sketch  for  me  the  outline  of  a  really  collossal  under* 
tjslcifig  he  waa  then  planning  in  his  own  mind,  and  with  which  the  reader  shall 
presently  be  made  better  acquainted. 

He  then  pointed  out  the  position  he  had  in  view,  and  the  heavy  responsibility 
tliat  would  rest  upon  my  shoulders.  He  was  right  1  did  catch  my  breath  at 
tli«  mafimificence  of  his  project.  Ere  I  had  put  a  hand  to  it,  I  at  once  declared 
t-o  Mr.  Labouchere  that  I  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  assume  such  a 
■^sponsibility,  and  that  T  should  only  in  a  moderate  degree  equal  his  expecta- 
tions.   His  answer  was — 

''That  is  my  business,  and  not  yours.    I  have  but  one  thing  to  recommend 
yon :  never  commit  any  action  which  may  one  day  cause  you  to  blush  before 

or  in  the  presence  of  your  own  conscience !" 
I  woA  now  placed  upon  the  right  ground.    He  had  correctly  judged  me,  and 
tiad  understood  him  perfectly.    At  length  we  touched  upon  the  question,  how 
nch  salary  I  was  to  receive  for  all  this.    He  replied — 

Nothing!     Your  expenses  will  be  liberally  paid !  that  is  all.    If  you  cannot 
«ee  what  a  position  such  a  part  may  secure  fur  you  in  the  commercial  world, 
^Od  the  faeilitiea  which  it  cannot  fail  to  open  for  you  in  the  future,  you  had  bet- 
T  stay  at  home." 

S'  reply  was  that  his  extreme  confidence  honored  me,  and  that  I  would  nn- 
tionafly  agree  to  all  that  he  saw  fit  to  point  out  to  me. 
''In  order  to  progress,"  he  added,  *'you  must  renounce  all  impatience  to 
^^iceecd." 

The  leayen  of  impatience  which  he  had  perhaps  discovered  in  me  did  not, 
^c^wever,  belong  to  personal  account.    A  glance  at  the  circumstances  and  pros- 


of  my  family,  whom  I  had  left  in  Hamburgh — my  father,  as  I  have  already 
^^^^invked,  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  I  parted  from  him — was  the  stimulus 
^^hieh  kept  alive  within  me  this  burning  desire  for  rapid  progress  and  early  sne- 


The  boaineea,  of  which  Mr.  Labouchere  had  communicated  only  to  me  a  rough 
^^HtUoe,  and  which  I  got  to  understand  and  form  an  opinion  of,  in  its  whole  ez- 
^^atfOnly  several  months  later  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  originated  in  one  of  ths 
^™*ny  conceptions  and  combinations  of  Mr  G.  J.  Ouvrard,  formerly  a  celebrated 
^•ofer,  afterwards  transformed  into  the  munilionaire  general,  who  published  his 
~^a  memoirs  in  three  volumes,  during  the  year  1826. 
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Art.  III.— FINANCES  OF  STATES  OP  THE  UNION  IN  18SI-Si. 

XAIMB -^  XA88ACHU8BTT8 — NEW  JBR8KY  —  PKNNSTLVANIA  —  MARTLAjrO — lOCTTB  CAROUVA— 
TUCKY  —  TKKNR88CB  —  ALABAMA  —  L0UI8IAMA  —  OHIO  —  KICHIOAH  —  IHDIANA  — ILLIMOII— < 
PORNIA. — 11I88IB8IPPI. 

We  have  compiled,  from  various  official  reports,  the  succeeding  sti 
ments  of  the  debts  and  finances,  etc.,  of  such  of  the  States  as  have  b 
furnished  to  our  hands.  AVe  trust  the  State  Treasurers,  or  other  offi( 
in  each  State,  will  hereafter  transmit  to  the  Editor  of  the  Mercha 
Magazine  all  annual  documents  touching  their  debt,  finances,  and  gen( 
resources,  as  we  desire  to  give,  from  year  to  year,  a  full  exhibit  of 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  con(^tion  of  every  State  embra 
in  the  American  Union. 

MAINE. 

It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  year  end 
December  31,  1853,  that  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  Jf 
ary,  1853,  was  §165,448  23.  The  receipts  during  the  year  ¥ 
$361,417  67 — making  a  total  of  available  means  of  $526,865"^  80.  ' 
disbursements  were  8434,301  09 — leaving  a  balance,  December  31,  If 
of  192,504  71.  This  is  subject  to  reduction,  however,  to  meet  past 
propriations  of  ?562,377  59 — leaving  a  balance  of  $30,127  12  in 
treasury,  to  be  applied  to  future  accruing  expenditures.  Among  the  es 
ordinary  items  of  expenditure  for  the  past  year  were  the  following : — 

Payment  on  the  Massachusetts  lands , $1 12,fiO< 

On  account  of  repairs  of  Insane  Hospital 24,0(1' 

For  construction,  (fec^  of  Reform  School  buildings 1 8,0<l< 

ToUl $154JK>< 

The  payments  on  the  public  debt  have  been 10,00 

And  for  interest  on  debt 42,47' 

Leaving  for  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  including  payments  from 

School  Funds,  (fee 289,W 

The  payment  of  %1 12,500  on  the  Massachusetts  lands  was  made  by 
Treasurer  imme<liately  on  the  approval  of  the  deed  by  the  Oommissio 
on  the  part  of  Maine;  and  ten  bonds,  of  825,000  each,  were  given  for 
balance,  payable,  one  in  each  of  the  years  1863,  '64,  '65,  'Q(i,  '67,  '68, 
1870,  1871,  and  1872 — at  5  per  ceyt  interest. 

The  Treasurer  estimates  the  receipts  for  1854,  including  the  ca»l 
hand,  at  $452,290  68;  and  the  expenditures,  at  $318,267  02.  Of 
receipts,  $207,000  is  estimated  from  taxes,  and  $100,000  from  the  I 
Office.  And  of  the  expenditures  accruing,  $21,000  is  on  the  jmblic  < 
$30,500  for  interest,  and  $12,000  on  account  of  the  Reform  School — ^ 
ing  $245,767   02  for  ordinary  expenditures. 

The  remaining  funded  debt  of  the  State,  aside  from  the  land  del 
stated  as  follows : — . 

Dae  January  1, 1853,  and  not  called  for ft  1 

Dae  March  4,  1864 1* 

Dae  February  1. 1866 , ' 

Due  March  7,  1866 «5* 

Due  March  7,  1856 \^ 

Due  February  1,  1860 4% 

Total $4IU 
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Of  this  amount,  the  large  sum  of  $391,500  is  to  be  prorided  for  early 
1855  and  1856. 

The  annual  State  tax  of  $400,000  hoincr  all  onjrrossed  by  the  ordinary 
xpemlitnres  of  goveniment,  and  tho  sales  of  public  lands  having  l)een 
stopped  for  the  present  year,  the  Treasurer  says  the  rosourcos  tV)r  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  falling  due  in  1855-0,  are  reduced  to  the 
following: — 

Ai^seb)  in  the  Land  Office  due  or  maturing  before  1856 $321,000 

6o  much  of  cash  od  hand  as  can  be  spared 80,000 

lOO  febares  in  Aupusta  Bank 8,000 

Notes  due  at  the  Treasurer's  office  prior  to  March  7,1856 2,000 

Total , $361,000 

The  receipts  from  the  Land  Office  in  1853,  were $85,430  27 

MA8SACHUSETTR. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Auditor  of  Massachusetts  says  the  entire  debt 
and  liabilities  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  over  live  millions  of  scrip 
loane«l  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  sundry  railroads  from  1837  to  1841, 
»  86,853,730  16  ;  increase  during  the  year,  8168,000. 

The  amount  loaned  to  the  several  roads  is  amply  secured,  and  a  fund 
^  been  created  to  meet  the  payment  of  over  §1,100,000  of  the  balanceu 

There  remains  of  the  funded  debt  unprovided  for,  8475,000  ;  and  ten> 
poraiy  loans  or  floatiog  debt,  proposed  to  be  paid  by  State  tax,  8220,000 
^otal,  8695,000. 

The  property  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  the  security  held  for  its 
h)an  to  railroads  and  real  estate,  tkc.,  valued  at  82,079,796,  amounts  to 
^11.092,457  61  ;  sur})lus  resources,  84,238,727  05. 

Alio  various  productive  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Western  Railroad  Loan  Sinking  Fund,  amount  to 
^^.422,714  27 — all  well  secured,  and  averaging  over  six  per  cent  per 

The  public  lands  in  Maine,  valued  last  year  at  8616,000,  have  been  sold 
^^  ^646,000,  and  the  pnXeeds  divided  between  the  Western  Kailroad 
^tock  Sinking  Fund  and  School  Fund,  which  last  amounts  now  to 
^^244,284  05. 

The  Auditor  gives  the  following  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
*^^  the  past  year,  including  for  extraordinary  as  well  as  for  ordinaiy  pur- 
l>08es  :— 


^•nary  revenue $882,289  82 

f<^hool  and  other  funds  .         40 1.61 6  76 
*'*t«re8t  on  railroad  scrip  62,500  00 


New  lunatic  hospital  scrip.      $176,000  00 
Temporary  loans 646,000  00 


Total  receipts $2,11 8,206  07 

l^ayments,  12,181,379  95,  showing  an  excess  of  pa\nnents  of  863,174  88. 
^^h  on  hand  beginning  of  1853  :  Ordinary  revenue,  88,684  02  ;  school 
"^H  ^133,052  54;  for  hos])ital  and  alms-houses,  8124,408  02.  The 
P^yinents  were :  Legislature,  convention,  salaries,  <fce.,  887,488  70 ;  school 
^^  other  funds,  8502,896  24  ;  interest  on  scrip  loans,  $56,350  ;  new 
•ttnatic  hospital,  8200,845  01;  temporary'  loans  repaid,  8446,800;  five 
P^Jjcent  loan  paid,  8100,000  ;  cash  on  hand,  8202,969  66. 

The  ordinary  receipts  were  : — 
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From  revenae $696,684  82  |  State  tax,  in  part •  •  •  $286,608  00 

Total $882,289  6t 

Ordinary  ezpenditares  ....  $679,762  87  I  State  Prison $40,661  OL 

Coovention,  m  part 154,184  82  |  ■> 

Total $874,488  im 

Showing  an  excess  of  revenue  of $7,800  ftfl 

NEW   JERSEY. 

1851.  18S4. 

Revenne $169,676  78  $160,821 

Expense 160,860  48  146,600 

In  Treasury,  January,  1854 8,826  25  ..   ...^^ 

The  State  debt  consists  of  a  loan  made  in  1 847,  of 86,000 

Loan  of  1862 80,000 


Total  debt  of  State $65,000 

To  discharge  which  there  are  available  means  amounting  to 66,80^ 

The  amount  of  the  Free  School  Fund  is 898,994- 

January  1, 1858,  it  was. 876,79L 


Increase  during  last  year $17,80]^ 

Of  the  State  revenue,  $11 7,6 6 7  60  was  realized  from  transit  duties  M 
taxes  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  and  New  Jersey  Railroad  Comp 
and  tlie  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canals.    The  Free  School  Fund  is  $393, 
— fin  increase  since  last  year  of  $17,203.     The  wliole  receipts  from  pu 
works  since  1833  have  been  $1,579,558;  of  which  $1,339,765  have  " 
from  the  joint  companies,  $217,883  from  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
pany,  and  $21,910  from  the  Paterson  Railroad. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Bigler  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
hibits  tlie  finances  of  the  State  in  a  favorable  light.     Ilis  summary  ifl 
follows : — 

At  the  time  of  his  induction  into  oflSce,  December,  1851,  the  liabili 
of  the  State  were  as  follows,  to  wit : — 


Six  per  cent  bonds $2,814,01 

Five    do.        da      86,704,46^ 

Four  and  one  half  per  cent  bonds «...  1 98,209 

Relief  notes,  per  act  of  May,  1841 ... .   660,169 

Certificates  fur  unpaid  interest  on  the  public  debt,  for  the  years  1848, 

1844,  and  1846,  with  their  accumulated  interest 204,689 

Domestic  creditors'  certificates 82,989 


Total  liabilities  December  1,1861 $40,164,46*^ 

Add  loan  of  April  2,  1862,  for  the  completion  of  the  North  Branch 
Canal 860,00C9 

$41,004,46 
From  which  take  the  following  payments : — 

To  the  sinking  fund $681,469  88 

Interest  on  outstanding  certificates 60,762  91 

782, 


Total  funded  debt  January  4, 1864 $40,272,2 

T1i6  floating  liabilities  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  current  demands 
«poo  the  treasory  at  this  time, 
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RaOroftd  and  canal  debts 1827.786  00 

Temporary  loans 690.000  00 

(lopiud  appropriatioDS 806,696  00 

11,223,429  00 
public  improvements  have  been  undertaken  bj  the  State  in 
the  years  1862-8,  at  an  expense  of  $2,148,916,  vis.: — 

For  re-lajing  the  north  track  of  the  Columbia  Railroad 886,600  00 

For  the  construction  of  a  new  road  to  avoid  the  inclined  planes  on  the 

Alleghany  Mountains 666,084  tfO 

For  the  completion  of  the  Western  reservoir 63,380  41 

For  the  North  Branch  Canal 1,000,000  00 

For  the  new  locks  on  the  Delaware  Division 80,000  00 

Total  new  improvements $2,148,916  81 

^^e  following  were  the  sources  of  revenue  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  last 
fitfcal  year  ending  December  1, 1868 : — 

^^x  on  real  and  personal  estate 1,881,660  00 

Tax  on  corporation  stocks 171.669  00 

Tax  on  bank  dividends 220,004  00 

Tax  on  collateral  inheritances 166,401  00 

CJanal  and  railroad  tolls 1,898,246  00 

^ceoses  to  taverns,  pedlars,  and  brokers 806,696  00 

^^naiums  on  charters,  4&C 418,271  00 

J^emiums  on  loans  negotiated 104,004  00 

Tax  on  State  loans 124,048  00 

2jJe8  of  public  property 164,662  00 

'^iacellaaeous  sources 849,019  00 

Total  ordinary  revenue $6,232,470  00 

A.dd  balance  on  hand  December  1, 1862 1,382,611  00 

^dd  loans  uegotiated 4,296,882  00 

Total $10,910,414  00 

^Hzpenditures  for  the  year  were  as  follows: — 

^Qblic  improvements 2,756,938  00 

^^penses  of  the  State  government * . . . .  263,160  00 

Jf^terest  on  State  loans 2,186,663  00 

^ptvimissionerB  of  sinking  fund 605,067  00 

^^penses  of  common  schools 164,852  00 

^*^^Ti«able  institutions 67,118  00 

F^ditentiaries  and  houses  of  refuge 62,088  00 

^^i^ceUaoeous  expenditures    200,922  00 

Total  ordinary  expenditures $6,124,678  00 

^dd  kans  paid  during  the  year 4,020,287  00 

^^  cash  OQ  hand  November  80,  1868 766,449  00 

$10,910,414  00 
MARYLAND. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland,  in  bis  mesvsage  to  tho  Legislature  of  that 
***J^te,  gives  a  favorable  exhibit  of  the  public  finances. 

lie  whole  amount  in  the  treasury  during  tlie  new  fiscal  year  ending 

^^  80th  of  September,  1853,  (exclusive  of  $243,519  27,  received  for  and 

^=^<iited  to  the  several  funds,)  was  $1,170,505  47  ;  of  which  $1,000,053  19 

^^Te  tii^  actual  receipts  of  the  year.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period 

^^>*e  $825,147  67 ;  and  the  balance  in  treasury  at  tlie  close  of  the  fiscal 

year  xiras  $345,357  80;  subject  to  charges,  (inclusive  of  current  interest 

^  ^he  public  debt,)  amounting  to  $342,«50  98,  and  payable  on  and  after 

^  first  day  of  October,     The  whole  amount  in  the  treasury  during  the 
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year  estimated  to  the  30th  of  November,  (exclusive  of  $299,005  66  i 
ceived  for  and  credited  to  the  several  funds,)  was  §1,387,972  19,  of  whi 
Sl,2 17,519  91  were  tlie  actual  receipts  to  that  date,  showing  a  decrease 
$02,433  36,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the  year  1852.  The  exjH 
dituros  amounted  to  $51,193,569  59;  and  the  balance  in  tlio  troasuiy  • 
the  30tb  of  Novend)er  Wius  8194,402  60.  During  the  same  peri 
855,030  68  were  disbursed  in  aid  of  the  sinkinor  fund,  and  *1 12,990  ; 
to  the  redemption  of  State  stock.  If  the  two  amounts  last  stated  are  add 
to  the  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  Noveml 
(;?1 94,402  60)  it  will  show  an  actual  surplus  revenue  for  tlie  year 
8362,420  65,  after  paying  8673,371  73  for  interest  on  the  public  del 
and  ^352,170  81  for  all  other  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1852,  the  sinking  fund  amounted 
$2,728,076  01 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  1853,  to  82,922,750  8 
showing  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $194,674  86.   It  is  now — -Jan.,  1854 
a  little  over  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  new  taxable  basis  is  8261,248,660,  vhi 
wouhl  appear  to  exhibit  an  increase  of  868,462,081  over  tbe  assessmc 
of  1852.      The  actual  increase,  however,  (making  allowance  for  that  pi 
upon  which  the  tax  is  payable  directly  into  the  treasury,)  amounts 
849,667,825. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
that  State,  gives  the  annexed  exhibit  of  the  public  finances  on  the  first 
October,  1853,  tlie  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year : — 

PUBLIC   DEBT   AND   ASSETA. 

6  per  cent  Loan  Bonds,  payable  in  London  1S68  and  1868 |P87,777 

6  por  cent  Fire  Loan  stock,  payable  in  1860  and  1870 805,690 

6  per  cent  of  18S9,  (balance  past  due  not  bearing  interest) 8,418 

5  per  cent  1888,  balance 45,2U 

8  per  cent  at  nominal  value,  $117,438  40,  but  at  market  price  would 

amount  to 78,986 

Total ?1,870,986 

The  treasury  has  paid  from  the  sinking  fund,  since   1st  of  Octot 
J50,032  50  of  the  G  per  cents  of  1830,  reducing  the  balance  to  >;2,385 
The  bank  also  holds  of  the  5  per  cent  stock  of  1838  the  sum  of  *6,67» 
and  also  §7,441   53  of  the  three  per  cents,  which  was  purchased  with " 
sum  of  S4,GG8  IC.     The  amount  of  indebtedness  is  diminished  by  th 
several  payments  and  purchases. 

The  assets  of  the  State  consist  of  the  l^ank  and  various  railroad  stoc 
Tiie  assets  under  the  charge  of  the  bank  may  be  summarily  set  down 
follows : — 

Total  funds  in  the  bank,  as  exhibited  by  the  annual  statement,  Ist 

October,  1 8 5  8  1 7 ,9 1 9 ,»8« 

Deduct  bank  liabilities,  issues,  deposits,  etc 4,086,590 

Balance,  being  assets,  the  property  of  the  State $8,83S,84f 

South  Carolina  Railroad  and  Bank  Stock 641,000- 

Oreenville  Railroad  Company 348,00<h 

Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad  Company 200,000" 

Charlotte  and  Columbia  Railroad  Company 69,200' 

King's  Mountain  Railroad  Company , SO.OOO* 

Laurens  Railroad  Company 84,000- 

Total t6,176MS 
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Xii  aiidition  to  the  funded  debt  due  bv  tbe  State,  there  is  due  to  the 
l>a.iilc  the  sum  of  55?l  77,091  22  for  cash  paid  to  the  Soutli  Carolina  Itail- 
roa<.i  Company,  when  ^25  per  share  on  the  stock  of  that  company  was 
c^IIchI  in.  As  the  whole  par  vahie  of  tlie  stock  is  set  down  anionjr  the 
a^^sets  of  the  State,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  this  debt  in  an  estimate  of  her 
fiu  sinces. 

The  profits  of  the  bank  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  J^330,000, 
exoeetjing  the  profits  of  the  previous  year  *2 1,594  93.    From  tliosc  profits 
liavtj  been  paid  the  fire  loan  debt,  $100,903,  and  the  balanc*^  carried  to 
the    sinking  fund  amounts  to  $229,037.     The  account  exhibits  a  larger 
l>;ilance  than  usual ;  but  tlie  bank  has  mJvanced  to  contractors  for  aims, 
«&:<.•.,  about  |551,000,  which  is  a  set  oft*  against  this  balance.     Tlie  sum  of 
^T5,f)00  has  also  been  advanced  to  the  Greenville  Kailroad  Company, 
vrhich  is  the  amount  of  the  assessment  on  the  stock  held  by  the  State  m 
that  company,  and  which,  if  paid  by  the  State,  will  make  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  cash  balance  in  the  treasury.     The  bank  holds  the  notes  of  tlie 
company,  with  security,  for  the  amount  of  the  advance. 

KENTUCKY. 

^  1852.  mt 

^^eTenoe  year  to  October  11 1779,293  45  $652,464  38 

^pensea  "  "         «* 724,694  77  624,012  82 

^aahonhand 69,190  80  187,162  28 

THJE  8TATK  DEBT  18  AS   FOLLOWS: 

^J"©  per  Cents .* Redeemable  1866  $208,000 

^         "          "  1867  95.000 

"          "  1871  163,000 

•*          «  1874  98,000 

<>.     Total 8669,000 

i*  per  Cente Redeemable  1869  81.260,000 

"            1871  1,178,500 

•          "•           1875  160,000 

^         "          '. "             1879  69,000 

J           "        Southern  banks. "      1882-1884  600.000 

^^8  held  abroad $4,26 1 ,093 

^®*<1  by  Board  of  Education 1,826,770 

Total  debt $;6,147.000 

To  pay  the  public  debt,  the  State  has  the  following  resources,  if  they 

^^M  be  applied  to  that  purpose  :—|593 9,000  of  stock  in  the  liank  of  Ken- 

tUcly ;  $290,000  of  stock  in  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  ;  ^40,000  of 

^^'k  in  the  Bank  of  Louisville;  and  *G00,000  of  stock  in\he  Southern 

*^aiik  of  Kentucky;  to  which  maybe  added  $150,000  of  stock  in  the 

f-^xington  and  Frankford  Railroad,  and  J;74,ol9  50  bonds  on  the  Lqn- 

/*^'dle  and  Frankford  Railroa<:l   Company — making,  in  all,  the  sum  of 

*r»^94,ll9  50.     The  State  has,  in  addition,  *094,239  98  stock  in  turn- 

pike  roads — supposed  to  be  worth  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  on  tlie 

olJar— besides  her  investments  in  rivers,  <kc. 

TENNESSEE. 

ft  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Controller  of  this  State,  that  the 
.  ount  of  money  received  into  the  State  Treasurv,  for  the  two  years  end- 
^'^  the  3d  day  of  October  1853,  was  $1,202,857  04. 

^^  whole  amount  paid  out  for  the  two  years  ending  3d  of  October, 
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1853,  was  $1,218,387  04;  showing  a  disbursement  of  $16,340  more  thai 
was  received. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  State,  including  the  bonds  for  Internal  Ini' 
provements,  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6{  per  cent ;  Internal  Improve 
ment  bonds,  drawing  5  per  cent ;  Union  Bank  bonds,  drawing  5  per  cent 
Bank  of  Tennessee  bonds,  drawing  0  per  cent ;  and  bonds  for  building  tlu 
State  Capitol,  amount  to  the  sum  of  13,801,856  66.  The  annual  interetf 
on  which  sum  is  $205,<i61  37. 

The  following  table  gives  a  description  of  the  kind  and  value  of  prop 
erty  subject  to  taxation  in  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee,  and  w 
total  for  the  State  for  1852  :— 

Eart  Middle  West 

Tennessee.  Tennessee.  Tennessee.        TotaL 
The  number  of  acres  of  land 

subject  to  taxation 8,539,527  10,879,107  6,620,029  25,486^ 

The  value  of  land  is $21,768,887  $51,414,540  $24,881,110  $96,769,5S' 

The  value  of  town  loto $1,883,478  $8,709,568  $6,029,906  $16,728.06t 

Number  of  slaves 10,800  62,788  41,509  115,17! 

Value  of  slaves ^ $33,830,156  $23,985,231  $63,037,71* 

Value  of  all  other  taxablea. .       $1,686,132  $5,765,623  $1,750,059  $,200,81 

Number  of  taxable  polls....              30,488  46,352  26,183  103^£ 

Whole  gross  tax  for  1852. . .            $39,769  $1 21,709  $68,667  $230,14 

Scott  county,  East  Tennessee,  contains  the  smallest  number  of  taxaU 
slaves,  15.  Morgan  county  contains  the  next  smallest  number,  43.  Sco« 
county  contains  the  least  valuable  land  in  East  Tennessee,  $99,771.  Moa 
gan  next,  $188,797. 

There  are  three  counties  in  Middle  Tennessee  which  have  very  f€e 
slaves;  Macon,  69;  Franklin,  73  ;  and  Humphreys,  79.  The  value  of  til 
land  in  Van  Buren  county  is  only  $117,879. 

Perry  county, in  West  Tennessee, contains  only  161  slaves;  and  Bent* 
county  only  1 85.  Fayette  county  contains  7,454  slaves,  and  Shelby  counfl 
including  Memphis,  contains  7,050. 

Knox  county  levies  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $3,761  65.  Tliat  is  L. 
largest  amount  levied  in  any  county  in  East  Tennessee ;  nine  others  lei^ 
over  $2,000,  and  five  others  over  $1,000. 

Davidson  county  levies  the  heaviest  tax  of  any  county  in  Middle  TeE 
nessee,  810,173  25;  Maury,  $10,558  17;  Williamson,  $9,706  34. 

Shelby  county  levies  the  heaviest  tax  of  any  county  in  West  Tenneas^ 
15,385  90  ;  Fayette,  $8,679  21. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  a  brief  space,  the  value  of  the  taxafl 
property  in  the  State  ;  the  average  value  of  the  land  per  acre,  as  render 
by  the  revenue  commissioners  from  1836  to  1852,  inclusive — and  wluS 
shows  that  tlie  land  is  not  now  valued  as  high,  by  sixteen  cents  per  ocs 
as%it  was  in  1836,  throughout  the  State ; — and  the  average  value  of  da^ 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  : — 

Arerage  raloe  of  A?er«ge  Yi0i 

Year.  Value  of  Property.  Land  per  acre.  of  SImvMff 

1836 117,486,186  00  4  00  684 

1838 125,018,756  00  3  82  640 

1840 122.957,624  00  8  84  648 

1842 118,851,672  00  8  66  609 

1844 109,178,12100  8  66  420 

1846 118,117,959  00  8  08  41S  If 

1848 128,510,043  00  8  06  467 

1860 159,558,183  00  3  26  606  9 

1862 187,621,119  00  8  84  547 
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ALABAMA. 

18S!.  1851. 

K^^enue  to  Not.  1 |699,587  85  $664,280  8S 

:i>eiues 666,216  08  186,274  46 

Jance  ID  Treasury 828,741  00         $1,236,069  00 

Of  the  revenue  the  tax  on  slaves  yields  about  one-half.     The  debt  of 
1  ^baroa  was  only  issued  for  the  capiud  of  the  bank  which  stoj»j>ed,  and 
^"  the  liabilities  of  which  the  State  was  responsible.     The  tax  operation 
ina.       the  hands  of  F.  S.  Lyon,  Esq.,  commissioner,  lias  ^eatly  reduced  the 
ite  debt 


State  Annual  Bank 

Bond  Debt  IntereBt.  CirculatloD. 

member,  1847 19,232,665  65  $472,767  22  $457,177 

"  1863 8,684,666  67  178,523  00  291,2S7 

nho  amount  of  SLate  bonds  cancelled  is  $4,734,888.  The  amount  now 
'tstanding  is  $4,734,888,  in  relation  to  which,  the  commissioner  states 
Bfct  at  the  date  of  his  last  report  he  had  on  hand  *447,000  l.-nito<l  States 
®  '■^•er  cent  stock,  of  1867.  Tliis  he  sold  to  the  Government  for  22\  per 
it  premium,  principal  and  interest.  As  the  Merchants'  Bank  only  allow- 
3  per  cent  on  deposits,  an<l  he  could  not  get  Alabama  bonds  at  par,  he 
Jght  $500,000  North  Carolina  6  per  cent  bonds,  payable  in  1883,  at 
*^^  *^ ;  also  $400,000  Virginia  6  per  cent  stock.  These  sums  oftset  Jis  much 
^^  the  State  debt.  The  State  in  1835  subscribed  $600,000,  in  bonds,  to 
^^^  Bank  of  Mobile.  These  bonds  fall  due  in  1857,  but  the  commissioner 
^S^^^ced  to  receive  and  cancel  them  January,  1854,  by  which  the  State 
^^^^tses  to  be  connected  with  the  bank.  White  population,  428,265  ; 
•*«^>res,  342,894. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

^       *The  present  Treasurer  of  this  State  came  into  office  November  25th, 
^^"63.     Llis  report  is  up  to  January  1st,  1854.     The  aggregate  receipts 
^ring  that  period  were : — 

From  his  predecessor $181,813  45 

Receipts  subsequently 81,608  27 

ToUl 213.321  72 

Expenditures S.797  70 

Balance  in  Treasury $204,524  02 

Of  this  amount  all  but  the  pitiful  sum  of  $179  31  are  tnist  funds  be- 
*^nging  to  the  various  trusts,  as  follows : — 

To  the  Sinking  Fund $104,629  17 

To  the  Chickasaw  School  Fund 65,178  76  • 

To  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund 24,266  70 

Three  per  cent  Fund 10,280  08 

Totel  tnist  funds $204,844  7 1 

Funds  in  Treasury  for  ordinary  expenses 179  81 

Total $204,624  02 

The  treasurer  of  course  suggests  the  propriety  of  using  the  trust  funds 
^or  the  daily  expenses  of  the  State,  and  to  reimburse  the  money  so  used, 
^hen  future  taxes  are  collected. 
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Mr.  Ilussey  recominoiids  increased  taxation  upon  slaves  first,  and  mer- 
chandise next.  In  this  Avav,  he  savs,  additional  revenue  would  be  raised 
from  the  most  valuable  juoperty  in  the  community ;  the  burden,  lie  :*aya^ 
**  would  fall  where  it  ou<rht  to  fall — on  the  wealthier  classes,  who  are  best 
able  to  boar  the  weight  of  taxation." 

lie  also  pro])08es  a  total  change  in  the  mixle  of  taxing  slaves ;  not,  as 
heretofore,  so  much  on  each  slave,  but  a  per  centage  on  their  assessi^l 
value,     lie  suggests  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  one-tAventieth  of  one  per  cent» 
lie  estimates  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  State  at  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  thoir  averaire  value  at  over  '^800.     These  figures  would  place  their     - 
value  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  one-twentieth  of  one  per   - 
<'ent  on  which  would  yield  §1:^5,000  annually,  or  fifty  thousand  dollar?  ^ 
more  than  the  aggregate  on  the  present  tax  on  slaves — an  amount  which  j 
he  thinks  Avould  of  itself  nearly  supply  the  deficiency. 

OHIO. 

It  appears  from  the  Auditor's  Report  that  the  receipts  into  the  State-^ 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15,  1853,  have  been  as  fol — 
lows : — 

GKNICaAL   REVENUE  FOR  STATE   PURPOSES. 

Collected  upon  the  duplicate  of  1862 11,687,793  S9  ^ 

ChiiuI  tolls  and  water  rents 005,1 65  63 

Dividends  on  turnpike,  canal  and  railroad  stocks.. 7S.835  90  - 

Sales  of  canal  lauds 9,402  21 

Sale  of  lauds  by  the  board  of  public  works 7,897  44 

Surplus  revenue,  principal  and  interest 184,187  19 

Tolls  on  National  road 85,354  4(^ 

Tolls  on  Maumee  road 10,462  95 

Repayment  of  Railroad  loan? 145,810  OO 

Sales  of  ScbiKjl  and  Ministerial  lands 149,.090  7$ 

Rents  on  A'irginia  Military  school  lands 8,105  09 

For  use  of  Commercial  Hospital 464  00 

Miscellaneous 8,265  67 

Total  amount $2,860,139  61 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  November  15,  1868 698,041  77 

Totil  amount  applicable  to  disbursements  of  1852 $3,459,181  88 

THE   DISBURSEMENTS   DCRJXG  THE  SAME  PERIOD  HAVE  BEEN, 

For  expenses  of  State  government 8533,995  86 

Repairs  upon  public  works 444,87 1  26 

Interet>t  on  foreign  public  debt ^896.457  52 

Interest  on  domestic  debt 19,019  21 

lutereFt  en  school  and  trust  funds,  being  irreducible 
debt  and  rents  on  Virginia  Military  school  lands. . . .     109,770  98 

1,025,247  71 

For  redemption  of  domestic  debt 104,679  00 

For  redemption  of  foreign  debt 219,791  47 

824,470  47 

Investment  by  fund  commissioners  in  U.  S.  stocks 123,408  5S 

Common  sch<»ol  fund  paid  to  counties 200,002  00 

Repairs  of  National  road 86.520  46 

Ohio  canal  tolls  paid  Sandy  aud  Beaver  canal 2,602  52 

Total  disbursements  during  the  year $2,696.1 18  8S 

Balance  in  the  Treasury^  November  15,  1868 768,062  55 

The  various  amounts  assessed  on  the  duplicates  of  1853  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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3Utepiirpows.6M0int1ls 18,022,686  '73 

XNinty,  towDsbip,  poor,  bridge  and  building 2,(»01 ,203  49 

■oads 209,788  89 

ichool8  and  school  houses  special 982.81 1  80 

nther  special  taxes 1 18.(»S8  10 

uties,  towns  and  boroutchs 9;)4,149  07 

lelinquencies  of  the  preceding  year,  with  forfeitures  and  penalty  220,378  92 

rmilruad  taxes. \ 240,104  40 

Total  amount ?57,801,166  64 

he  entire  del>t  of  tLo  State  outstiiuding  November  1 5th,  lb5.'3,  was  as 
»W8 : — 

FOEEIQN. 

per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1857 $150,000  00 

per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  ISOO 1,025,000  00 

Total  five  per  cent  stock $1,176,000  UO 

per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1857 8.292,1 38  24 

per  cent  Stock  payable  Januui;y  1 ,  1801 6,000,385  58 

per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  187 1 2.183,581  93 

per  cent  Stock  payable  January  1,  1880 1,000,000  00 

Total  of  six  per  cent  stock 1 3,74 2,000  70 

Total 114,917,000  70 

DOlfESTia 

Canal  Stock,  Faith  and  Credit  Bonds  loan  of  1842 9889  00 

ai  extcnjiion  Loan  Bonds,  loan  of  1842 926  00 

I,  School  and  Ministeritd  Bunds,  loan  of  1846 100  02 

ktial  lload  Stock 678  08 

Total  overdue $2,443  70 

li  Extension  Canal  Stock,  Faith  and  Credit  Bonds 

yMo  after  1 863 1224,600  00 

li  Extension  Laud  Bonds  payable  after  1803. . . .         74,185  00 

$298,686  00 

Total $801,128  70 

Unt  of  Irreducible  debt  arising  from  School  and  Trust  Funds 
d  by  the  State  upon  which  six  per  cent  interest  is  payable  an- 
^y  forever $1,989,328  29 

BECAPITULATION. 

Q[n  Debt $14,917,000  70 

attic  Debt 301.128  70 

«cible  Debt 1,989,823  29 

I'otal $17,206,462  69 

no  Constitution  fixes  the  minimum  account  by  which  the  principal  of 
^tate  debt  must  be  reduced  annually.  That  amount  is  $100,000,  in- 
Sed  yearly  by  compounding  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  jier  annum. 

ILLINOIS. 

rom  the  Messa^je  of  the  Governor  of  Illinoift  to  the  Lemslativo  Conn- 
February  0,  1854,  and  the  returns  of  tlie  Auditor  of  that  State,  we 
ri  that  tliere  was  an  increase  of  lit'ty-four  and  four-fifths  per  cent  in  tax- 
proj)erty  over  the  assessment  of  last  year.  Hy  a  reference  to  the 
sments  which  follow, it  will  be  seen  that  an  amount  of  tlie  public  debt, 
Tug  not  much  from  one-tenth,  has  been  extinguished  by  the  applica- 
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tion  of  tbe  revenue  of  the  State  derired  from  yarious  sources  di 
past  year. 

State  debt,  principal  and  interest,  January  1,  1858 $IV* 

Interest  to  January  1, 1854 ( 

Debt,  principal  and  interest,  January  1, 1854 $17,1 

Paid  January  1,  from  two  mill  constitutional  tax |283,684  69 

Paid  during  the  year  1853,  from  1^  mill  interest  fund..     278,805  71 

Paid  from  the  ordinary  revenue  to  pay  interest  on  liqui- 
dation bonds 15,581  54 

Paid  out  from  surplus  revenue  to  purchase  State  indebt- 
edness      187,018  82 

Paid  out  from  fund  received  from  sale  of  State  land  to 

purchase  State  indebtedness 117,110  00 

Paid  by  Board  of  Trustees  of  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  in  fully  liquidate  loan  for  completion  of  canal 
of  fl  .600,000 626,008  79 

Now  in  hands  of  Treasurer  of  Canal  ready  to  be  paid 
out  on  legist ered  bonds 147,168  00 

Amount  that  will  be  saved  in  purchasing  State  indebted- 
ness at  the  market  value,  with  surplus  and  land  fund 
for  the  year  1853 136,883  18 

U 

Principal  of  debt  and  interest  due  after  deducting  all  payments,  Janu-    

ary  1st,  1854 $16,'; 

The  above  statement  sliows  tliat  about  one  million  dollars  of 
cipal  of  the  debt  of  the  State  have  been  paid,  besides  enouffh  t* 
the  entire  interest  accruing  the  past  year  upon  the  whole  debt 

MICHIGAN. 

Revenue,  1853 f  ( 

Expenditures,  1858 ] 

The  surplus  on  hand I 

The  funded  and  fundable  debt  not  yet  due,  ia  as  follows : — 

General  fund  bonds,  due  May,  1 856 ] 

Uniyersity  bonds,  due  July,  1858 

Detroit  and  Pontiac  Railroad  bonds,  due  July,  1858 

Penitentiary  bunds,  due  January,  1 859 

*•  "  "         I860 

Full  paid  5,000,000  loan  bonds,  due  January,  1863 ] 

Adjusted  bonds,  due  January,  1868 ] 

Total $1 

The  part  paid  $5,000,000  loan  bonds  outstanding,  will,  if  funded 

previous  to  January  1, 1854,  amount  to 1,4 

Boods  issuable  for  outstanding  1. 1,  warrants 

Making  the  total  funded  and  fundable  debt  not  yet  due,  and  for  pay-  -— 

ment  of  which  no  provision  is  made f  2,] 

The  amount  due  to  the  trust  fund  is. . . .,. 4 

The  Auditor  says  all  the  State  indebtednei«,  except  what  ai 
part  paid  bonds,  a  redemption  of  which  can  be  compelled  or 
stopped,  was  called  in  last  year ;  and  as  our  bonds  are  above 
can  be  purchased  under  our  present  laws.  There  is,  therefore,  i 
opportunity  of  liquidating  State  indebtedness  with  tlie  surplus 
OKcept  bj  paying  up  what  few  part  paid  bonds  maj  be  volunl 
rendered. 
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INDIANA. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  State,  we  gather  the 
following : — 

AL  STATKMENT  OF  THE   BK0EIFT8  AND   EXPENDITURES   DURING  THE   FISCAL  TSAE, 

FROM   NOV.    1,    1862,  TO    OCT.   81,    1863. 

receipts  into  the  treasury  from  all  sources  during  the  year  ....    $1,620,948  74 
ddhalaDceonhandjNov.  1, 1862 402,719  48 

Grand  toUl $2,028,868  22 

amount  of  warrants  paid  at  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year.      1,609,806  82 


on  hand,  Nov.  1, 186S $514,857  90 

The  reciipitulation  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  tlio  general 
<i,  and  of  each  of  tlie  separate  funds  belonging  to,  or  held  in  trust  by 
i   State,  shows  the  following : — 

BKCEIPT8. 

mocount  of  the  General  Fund $616,492  29 

of  Library  Fund 66,606  60 

«        of  University  Fund 19,008  79 

•«        of  Common  School  Fund 18,694  07 

•*        of  Swamp  Land  Fund 2 10.866  67 

"        ofState  Debt  Sinking  Fund 84,409  48 

of  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 660,478  99 


M 


receipts .^. $1,620,948  74 

^<fl  balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1, 1861 402,719  48 

Grand  total $2,028»668  2S 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

aooount  of  the  General  Fund $792,635  41 

«        of  University  Fund 16,910  88 

**        of  Common  School  Fund 12,964  09 

«        of  Swamp  Land  Fund 27,267  63 

«        of  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund 81.429  00 

"        of  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 628,118  41 

1,609,805  82 

balance  as  before  stated $614,867  00 

^e  Report  says : — 

.  ^7  reference  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  general  fund,  it 

,^'i  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  $32,734  62.    To  this  should 

*^  added  undrawn  balances  of  appropriations  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 

^d  for  additional  buildings  for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  of  $27,047  61. 

r^*®o,  treasury  notes  on  hand  for  cancelation,  principal  and  interest  amount- 

^"•jBT  to  about  113,240;  showing  an  actual  deficiency  of  $73,022  23  on  the 

^*t  of  Oct.,  1853.    This  result  was  predicted  by  the  Treasurer  during  the 

*?^on  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  communicated  to  your  Excellency,  and 

rj*^  to  a  large  number  of  tlie  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legiala- 

r?*^-     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 

^^   existing  state  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  probable  deficiency  that 

2|?^d  accrue,  the  Legislature  reduced  the  taxes  for  State  purposes,  from 

^  <^nt8  upon  the  100  dollars  to  15  cents,  for  1854.    With  the  means  in 

i^  treasury  belonging  to  other  funds,  tlie  interest  upon  the  State  debt  due 

^^^  July  was  promptly  paid ;  the  interest  falling  due  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
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ary  next,  amounting  to  8153,000,  will  be  paid  without  a  resort  to  loauj^ 
for  that  jmrpose. 

Every  county  treasurer  in  the  State  has  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  th  ^^  ^^ 
full  amount  of  State  revenue  eolleeted  I'ur  1853,  and  nearly  all  have  mad^  =^^  - 
settlement  for  delinquent  revenue  for  18o'2. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  receipts  of  general  fund,  that  near'"-::^-^-.- 
$30,000  uf  delinquent  revenue  for  18o2  have  been  collected  and  paid  in^«^ — ^^  i 
the  treasurv. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  State  has  a  ver}'  limited  public  debt,  and  the  new  constitution  p~  -^uro- 
hibits  an  increa.se  beyond  the  sum  of  §160,000. 

Revenue 1811.782  60 

^penses 262,7 1 7  U 

Cash  on  liand $67,1 36  ^3 

School  Futul  from  Rules  of  land  granted  by  Congress l,14l,R04  ^^ 

Public  School  per  annum 89,78(^  00 

The  followiniif  is  a  statement  of  the  balances  in  the  treasury  on  the  '^^ 

day  of  January,  lS5t : — 

School  Fund $34,094:^  J-; 

School  Fund  income 17.46»e—  I? 


oo 


University  Fund 10'_  _ ^ 

University  P'uud  income 2,9^^^ 


Total $65,41?^  ^J 

Deduct  over-drafts  on  General  Fund 8,28U. 

^~~~  48 

Total  balance  in  the  treasury,  January  1st $57,13^^ 

Tlie  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  present  year  is  $147,210  TO,       _ 
the  general   expenses   of  the  State,  to  bo   derived   from   the   follo\^f       ^  '*p 
sources : — 

— ^  00 

State  tax,  six  mills  on  the  dollar $160,OOC^  X: 

Arrearages  due  from  counties 9,33'.^  ^^ 

Miflcellaueous 7,68^^ 

Total : f5160,01'a"  "** 

The  School  Fund  of  the  State  amounts  to  the  clever  sum  of  $1,141,804 
— arisini;  almost  exclusively  from  the  sale  of  lands  oranted  bv  Conin-^^— '*^** 
The  total  sum  expended  last  year  for  the  support  of  (common  schools  ^^"^^ 
$175,7;j4  17. 

LOUISIANA. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  lion.  Louis  Bo«^  **'~^^.* 
lou,  and  the  State  Treasurer,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Greneaux,  we  find  the  fi.sS^'^ 
condition  of  the  State  to  be  as  follows  : — 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  post  year,  from  all  sources,  i^* 

have  been $2,148,48'a'        gj 

The  b&lance  in  the  Treasury  Jan.  1,  1853,  was 865,70-A 

■  i9 

Total  means  within  the  year $2,604,17^^        -a 

The  payments  during  the  year  were 1,840,44^^ 

Leaving  a  balance  io  the  Treasury,  Jaa  1, 1864 • . . .     $1,164^6  ^ 


.f^manees  qf  Statet  of  the  Union.  4M 

re  18  a  discropancy  between  the  two  reports,  the  Treasurer  making 
n  total  $2,448  78  loss  on  account  of  coinniiseions  he  claims  under 
^amp  Land  Act 

reat  proportion  of  these  receipts  have  Ikjcu  derived  from  extraor- 
aources,  and  which,  when  analyzed,  do  not  show  the  rcv<»nues  of 
ite  to  be  in  as  favorable  a  condition  as  could  be  desire<l.  The  late 
iture  borrowed  8100,000  to  pay  current  expenscj*,  the  treasury  l»oincf 
»iii{>ty.  It  also  onlered  an  issue  of  *7 50,000  of  bonds  to  replenish 
casury — makin<(  f  850,000.  This  shows  where  the  excess  over  last 
omes  from.  ^155,2.")9  27,  the  State's  final  share  of  the  surplus 
of  the  Union  Bank,  have  also  been  nnreived,  besides  some  ¥20,000 
»mj>orary  sources.  The  Treasury  will  not  show  the  benefit  of  the 
led  rate  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  last  Lej^slature  until  next  year, 
slieved  that  the  revenues  will  then  1k»  ample  for  ordinary  purposes, 
make  provision  for  the  liquidation  of  the  State's  liabilities. 
taxes  collected  from  New  <">rleans  arc  set  down  as  follows : — 


Tax  oD  trades,  profemions,  dbc  $69,844  60 
Total Ij;248,474  46 


te  taxes  proper. . .   .  $77,479  89 

t  duties 28,455  25 

[ 70,198  82 

c 7,607  00 

remainder  of  the  State  pays  for  the  same  objects  $(464,227  79. 
uditor  also  gives  other  statements,  in  detail,  which  are  not  necessiiry 
}noral  understanding  of  the  report,  which  is  elaborate  and  lucid. 
State  Trejisurer  is  of  opinion  that  the  cx)ndition  of  the  treasury  will 
imit  of  the  re<lemption  of  the  debt  of  1855-57 — to  invest  tlie  sur- 
igood  securities  in  the  Swamj)  Land  Fund,  and  set  aside  %  100,000 
rear,  Jis  a  fund  to  liquidate  the  State  debt,  besides  paying  the  trust 
:he  sums  which  have  be(*n  borrowed. 

reduction  of  #804,000  of  Tnion  Bank  bonds  during  the  year,  was 

ominal,  tlie  bank  having  paid  the  money.     The  withdrawal  by  the 

i  and  Third  Municipalities  of  ^188,100  of  State  bon«ls  issued  to 

and  the  payment  of  $200,000  borrowed,  to  the  Louisiana  State 

Total  reduction,  $1,102,100.     It  has  been  increase*!  by  the  loan 
iO,000;  by  bonds  issued  for  trust  funds,  for  $284,559  Ol';  and  by 
to  the  railroad  companies,  $,102,000.    Total  addition,  $1,330,559  91. 
se  of  the  debt  for  the  year,  $144,399  91. 
aggregate  State  liabilities  sum  up  thus  : — 

ies  for  the  property  bank^ 18,421,888 

Second  Municipality  of  New  Orleans 198,244 

lal $8,620,182 

these  amounts  the  State  luis  good  security.     The  State  debt  prop- 

inds  due  on  demand  $1,221,809  41  i  Bonds  duo  1872..   $125,000 


lae  1855..  $50,000 
1867..  250,000 
1867..  483,000 
1869..  80.000 
1870..     90,000 


*•         1893..  1,046,000 
Bond  debt 8,074,000  00 


ToUl  State  Debt  proper  $4,295,809  41 


whole  amount  belonging  to  tlie  School  Fund,  owing  by  the  Trea- 
1  $843,972  57  for  capital,  and  ^43,750   1 1  for  interest     The  Sem- 
fund  has  $212,071  64  f(fr  capital,  and  $18,456  32  for  interest. 
•  nri, — no.  IV.  28 


CALIFORKIA. 

lie  cxistinnr  debt  of  this  State,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1858,  acco 
to  Governor  J^i^Ier's  Annual  Mcsssigc,  made  to  the  Legislature,  JftK^ 
'  8d,  1854,  is  s>ot  forth  as  follows : — 

CITIL   DKBT. 

nonot  of  3  per  cent  bonds  ontstanding $4,075  00 

**  ioterest  on  the  eame  to  date 6.501  25 

"  7  per  cent  bonds  of  1861 S84,0(H>    OO 

•  *l  per  cent  bonds  of  1 862 1,422,000    GO 

*  Btate  Prison  bonda,  act  of  1868 100.000    €30 


M 


; 


Controller  B  warrants  outstanding 1 61,6 19    60  \ 


Total  amount  of  civil  indebtedocps $2,077,110    05 

Amount  of  war  debt,  principal  and  interest 924,231   ^^ 

Total  debt  of  the  State,  cxclufure  of  the  School  Fund $S,001,465    '7^ 

And  if  wo  intilude  the  $403,300  recoived  for  S<*liool  WarrantA,  then     *^ 
is  $3,464,815  70.     C>n   the  amount   received  for  School  Land  Wamm*^ 
the  State  is  j)led<j:ed  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  interest  of  7  per  cc"*^^ 
to  the  School  Fund ;  hut  the  j)rincipal  is  not  rei^arded  as  legitimately^      * 
debt  of  the  St'ite,  l>ecausc  realized  from  sales  marlo  of  her  own  property"* 
and  the  interest  money  which  has  accrued,  as  on  the  balance  of  civil  del^^ 
is  not  included,  because  the  amount  is  now  in  the  treasurv. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  exi>enses  of  the  several  depw*' 
ments  of  the  State  government  since  its  organization: — 

Amount  of  adjusted  indebtedness  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1852  .. .     $1,242^86  ^^  ^ 
Amount  of  indebtedness  incurred  prior,  but  not  audited  until  after 
January  1,  1852 1,062,490  ^^* 


Amount  of  actual  debt  on  1st  January,  1 852 $2,294,660 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  of  1852  and  1858  for  spe- 
cial objects  unconnected  with  the  administration  of  the  State  gor- 
•mment 486,860  *• 

Amount  of  actual  debt  on  the  Ist  of  Januar}',  1852.  and  special  ap- 
propriations by  the  Legislatures  of  1S52  and  1853 $2,781,181 

Since  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  of  the  then  adjusted  debt,  in  the 
shape  of  three  cent  bond^  redeemed,  including  interest,  there  has 
been  paid  in  coin $272,978  41 

lo  seven  per  cent  bonds  due  in  1855,  and  redeemed, 
there  has  been  paid  in  coin,  since  January  1,  1852. . .       77,000  00 

Total  amount  of  coin  paid  in  the  redemption  of  three  and  seven  per 

cenUof  1850and  1851 $349,978   4l 

From  the  al)Ove  recapitulation  it  will  Ix;  seen  tliat  the  debt  of  theStat^ 
incurred  in  defraying  necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  of  government  sinc^ 
January  1st,  1852,  has  increased  comparatively  but  a  small  amount. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  are  estimatad 
by  the  Controller  as  follows : — 

Receipts $780,000 

Expenditures 960,000 

The  assessment  returns  have  been  received  from  twenty-seven  countM* 
Appniised  amount  of  real  and  personal  property,  $91,338,175.  fl* 
remaining  eight  counties  will  innre&<ic  the  assessment  to  at  l6i^ 
$100,000,000  ;  being  an  increase,  compared  with  1852,  of  $40,783,144. 
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.  ir.— SODRD  DnE8  UPON  AMERICAN  COIMERCB  TO  TOE  BALTIC* 

;k  Danish  Sound  tolls  probably  had  their  origin  in  timeA  'w-hcn  might 
;  right  in  the  practices  of  most  nations.  The  northern  pirates,  that 
g  several  centuries  infested  every  sea  and  ravaged  every  coast  of 
pe,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  narrow  strait  between  Denmark 
jweden,  not  over  four  miles  wide,  called  now  the  Sound,  found  them- 
s  in  a  position  to  control  the  feeble  commerce  of  the  neighboring  seaa. 
J  able  to  make  prizes  of  all  vessels  that  might  attempt  to  pass  through 
itrait,  they  allowed  only  such  to  pass  as  paid  toll.  That  the  Sound 
had  s«>ine  such  origin  is  most  probable  from  -the  fact  that  not  the 
test  foundation  can  be  found  for  their  exaction  in  justice  or  right. 
iT  the  public  law  of  nations  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  connected 
lis  strait  are  free  to  all  nations,  and  the  channel  itself  ought  to  h% 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Wheaton — "  Even  if  such  strait  bo  boundeil 
)th  sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same 
80  narrow  as  to  be  commanded  by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  the 
sive  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign  over  such  strait  is  controlled  by 
ight  of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  the  seas  thus  connected." 
wd  or  France  would  have  as  much  right  to  exact  tolls  from  vessels 
Bg  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  United  States  might  with  equal 
«  claim  dues  from  vessels  passing  between  Key  West  and  Cuba, 
mmark  founds  her  claim  on  "  immemorial  usage,"  not  on  any  plea  of 
.  But  though  history  tells  us  of  no  times  when  these  tolls  were  not 
ed  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  and  throws  no  direct  light  on  their  origin, 
are  inst'inces  on  record  of  their  having  been  stoutly  resisted.  As  early 
e  fourteenth  century,  the  then  powerful  commercial  towns  composing 
[anseatic  league  resisted  and  obtained  exemption  from  the  payment 
«8e  t^>lls;  but  na  their  pros])erity  declined  their  etforts  gradually 
ed,  and  we  find  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  admitting  by  treaty 
obh'gation  to  pay  these  *Mues"  to  Denmark,  and  even  submitting  to 
ions  bevond  those  which  the  treaty  stipulations  allowed. 
1645  tKe  treaty  of  C'hristianople  between  Denmark  and  the  Nether- 

was  concluded,  and  a  tariff  of  specific  duties  was  agreed  upon  on 
y  three  hundred  articles  of  commerce,  and  in  the  same  year  a  treaty 
ormed  with  Sweden.  In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  with  Sweden 
he  Netherlands,  those  powers  demanded  (»f  Denmark  the  free  naviga- 
)f  the  Sound  for  all  nations;  but  the  Danes  claimed  that  the  Sound 
heir  canal,  as  at  that  time  both  shores  of  the  Sound  belonged  to  them, 
hat  on  this  ground  they  were  entitled  to  collect  tolls.  France  sui- 
1  the  claims  of  Denmark,  and  subsequently  obtained  for  her  own  flag 
wne  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to  that  of  the  Netherlands. 
1654  Great  Britain  concluded  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  by  which  her 
Derce  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in 
'  Sweden  mlmitted  bv  treaty  the  claim  of  Denmark  to  collect  dues 
her  ships,  notwithst^inding  that  the  position  of  Sweden  gave  her  aa 
i  right  to  collect  toll  as  Denmark;  but  this  was  in  consideration  of 
estoration  of  ccrt^iin  provinces  conquered  from  her  by  Denmark, 
fring  the  last  century  the  claims  of  Denmark  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
i  to  by  all  the  maritime  nations;  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 


•  DoeamMiU  traiMaiilt«d  to  Uie  Senate,  llaj  30, 1854. 
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the  present  century,  nothing  was  done  by  the  various  European  powe 
towards  obt^uning  the  abrogation  of  the  Danish  claim,  which  naving  bee' 
repeatedly  admitted  and  confirmed  by  them  they  are  bound  to  resper  — 
But  the  United   States  w«s  not   a  party  to  that  Congress,  neither  c^a  ^ 
"immemorial  usage"  be  p](;adod  l)y  Denmark  against  this  country.     Tk  d 
foundations  of  her  claim  were  laid  before  the  <liscovery  of  America,  an- ^a 
the  services,  real  or  pri'tended,  which  were  aftbrded  l>y  Denmark,  and  r 
consid<.'ration  of  which  stipulations  were  made  for  the  payment  of  the  toir   A 
ceased  before  the  conmiencemcnt  of  the  national   existence  of  the  Unit 
States.     She  cannot,  therefore,  be  bound  by  any  such  obligations. 

Th<>  Sound  dues  are  both  vexatious  and  burdensome.  The  dclav  nwM 
sary  at  (Vonberg  castle,  vhile  the  duties  are  assessed  and  paid,  conslitufc^  -i.< 
of  itself  a  serious  loss  and  annoyance  to  our  trade  to  tlie  Baltic:  but  t_^Bit] 
amount  of  duties  ])aid  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  very  serious  burden  uj)on 
The  duties  paid  by  American  shipping  from  1828  to  1843  averaged  ccr: 
sidcrably  over  ^100,000  a  year,  or  about  io  a  ton  on  twenty  thousantl  t 
of  shipping.  This  was  exclusive  of  light-house  money  and  fees;  and 
paid  solely  for  the  privilege  of  passing  from  one  sea  to  another  througi 
strait  one  shore  only  of  whicli  is  owned  by  Denmark. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Sound  dues  paid  on  g 
shipped  by  United  States  vessels  to  and  from  the  Baltic,  in  the  seven  yc 
endinu:  with  1843.     It  will  be  seen  that  901  vessels  paid  tlie  very  la 
ftum  of  ^700,000,  without  receiving  any  equivalent. 

DUES  PAID  TO  DENMARK  BY  901  AMERICAN  VESSELS. 

Number  To  tho               From  the  To  foreign 

of  Baltic.                  Rttiuc.                 ports.  TotoL 

ofve«8el8.  Species.*             Species.              Speelea.  Spt'ciet. 

1887 104  75,327  36  14,280  16     666  45  90,224  01 

1888 163  109,140  85  17,498  17  1,526  86  128,166  40 

1889 114  72,762  12  11,238  42     118  27  84,119  38 

1840 143  94,110  08  18,294  36  1,010  08  118414  46 

1841 122  72  328  81  16,967  24  2,218  26  90,614  82 

1842 118  67,254  88     8.669  15  1,080  14  67,144  14 

1843 162  71,762  11     7,835  81  1,916  00  81,618  42 


-    TCC 


901  vessels.  Total  665,105  0& 

Tliese   dues   are   burden^^ome  and    unjust  upon   American    coinnic^ 
because  they  origin.ated  and  were  established  by  treaty  with  inari't^  *'^ 
countries  and  elaiui  to  be  founded  on   jservices  rendered  in  times    1«-*J*5^ 
before  the  existence  of  the   United  States  as  a  nation,  and  because?      ^"** 
United  States,  though  for  many  years  silently  acquiescing,  never  by  ti"*^*^0' 
recognized  the  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  the  tolls,  having  never,  as  (.»C  Ij^t 
powers  perhaps  admit  they  have,  received  from  Denmark  any  equival*- '^'* 
but  they  are  also  especially  burdensome  and  unjust  from  the  very  heav^T   ^^ 
upon  those  commodities  which  form  the  staple  of  American  trade  t«->    "^  ^ 
Baltic ; — raw  cotton,  being  taxed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  the  hurt^^''^ 

iounds,  a  vessel  >\  ith  a  cargo  of  two  thousand  bales  is  made  to  pay  »1>*^^ 
1,720  ;  a  cargo  of  eight  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco  is  taxed  Jit  '^"^ 
ijftte  of  17^  cents  per  hundred  weight,  and  made  to  pay  iJl,400;  a  ^'f-^I^* 
of  one  thousand  tierces  of  rice,  being  taxeil  11  cents  tlio  hundred  Ysei^^ 
pays  8700.     Kaw  cotton  is  taxed  three  per  cent  ad  valorem^  while  cot^*-* 
tiriat,  of  which  ( rreat  Britiiin  annually  sliips  from  thirty  to  fifty  millions 
pounds  to  tho  Baltic  ports,  ]>ays  but  one  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*  The  Danish  ipeeies  Is  equal  to  f  1  07. 
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Such  bcinjar  the  onerous,  vexatious,  and  unjust  nature  of  tlie  Sound  dues, 
lie  question  very  naturally  arises,  what  lias  the  United  States  c^overnnient 
one  towards  obtaining  their  abrogation,  and  what  are  tlie  difHculties  in 
tie  way  of  such  a  consummation.  The  Danish  government  can  plejid 
qrainst  our  claim  of  exemption  only  ancient  usage  and  univei-sal  admission 
f  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Kuroj>ean  powers,  and  th**  tacit  submission  on 
part  for  the  greater  ])art  of  the  time  since  the  United  States  entere<i 
family  of  nations;  but  the  United  States  never  formally  recognized 
claim,  thougli  from  time  to  time  demanding  and  obtaining  modifica- 

ms  of  the  dues  in  cases  wh(;re  there  seomod  to  be  a  discrimination 
avorablc  to  the  interests  of  American  commerce*,  and  thus  seeming  to 
K  A.lce  a  tacit  iulmission  of  it. 

In  (>ctober,  1848,  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  to  tlie  American  charge  at 
■o  jKJiihagen,  that,  if  all  other  considerations  should  prove  unavailing,  he 
■►i^ht  offer  ^*2r)0,000  to  the  government  of  l)enm«irk  by  way  of  equivalent 
>ir  the  loss  slie  would  sustain  in  granting  total  exemption  to  American 
oanmerce  fr«)m  the  dues.  He  appears  to  have  been  induced  to  do  tliis 
rom  the  consideration  that  I>enm;irk  was  at  the  time  not  yet  clear  from 
K^  expensive  war  with  (iermany;  and  because  the  Danish  minister 
>l»J dieted  to  all  propositions  for  abrogation  of  the  dues  on  Unite<l  States 
«els,  that  other  powers  would  claim  the  same  exemption,  which  would 
absolutely  ruinous  to  l>enmark,  the  tolls  forming  a  very  important  part 
*^  t.lu»  national  revenue.  A  little  cunsideraticm  will  show  how  powerfully 
•■**^  must  weigh  with  Denmark,  for  if  the  ships  of  all  other  nations  jiaid  as 
"^•Acrhiis  those  of  the  United  States,  or  on  the  average  about  five  dollars 
*^*"  ton,  the  revenue  of  Denmark  from  this  source  alone  would  be  very 
f*"^<at.  Ijy  the  preceding  table  it  was  shown  that  001  American  vessels 
^***<lin  seven  years  ^700,000.  How  small  a  j)roportion,  liowever,  of  the 
^^luiicrce  <»f  the  l^altic  belongs  to  the  United  States  may  bo  seen  from 
■^^  following  tables: — 

DUMBER   AND   NATION    OF   VESSELS   THAT   PASSED   THE  SOUND   IN   TIIK   MONTHS   Or 

JiiNB,  1845.  May,  1840. 

Fnun  Frtan  Fnira  Fnun 

the  the  Uio  tho  ^ 

^'urth  Sea.  Bhi'ic.  T<»tal.       North  riea.  BulUc.  Total. 

DaniKh vessels  88  46  184  fi8  73  141 

Norwfi^iuii     235  142  877  224  128  362 

SwetH.««h 123  ^9  222  99  76  174 

Eiiirlibh 818  159  477  888  176  514 

RusHan 64  48  112  42  41  83 

Pru^fian 267  183  450  848  182  480 

Mocklenhurgh 73  96  169  98  45  143 

LulKJck 7  11  18  7  7  14 

Hamburgh 3  2  6  8  1  4 

Bremen 2  8  5  5  16 

Hanoverian 52  60  112  47  65  102 

Holland 107  68  166  75  48  128 

Oldenburg 14  12  26  6  7  12 

French 40  26  66  16  6  21 

Belgian 1  1  2 

Italian 10  1  11  1  ..  1 

Spanifth > 1  2  8  .... 

Aiuerican 5  6  11  8  ..  8 

1,410       966     2,865  1,884      794     2,178 


i 


4S8  Sound  Dues  upon  American  Commerce  to  th»  BtMem 

VUMBIK   OF  SHIPS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  TBAT  PARSED  THB  SOUND  TO  AND  FBOM  TBV  ! 
DURING  THE  8BTEN   TEAES  FROM    1887   TO    184S,  INCLOSITE. 

I8S7.   1838.   18».   1840.   1841.   1811 

American 101  153  114  148  122  US 

BelgittD 43  25  84  SO  11  • 

Bremen 40  .45  65  68  68  66 

Danieh 1,129  1,010  1.189  1,045  1,032  1,070 

Dutch 888  955  1,192  950  970  917 

English S,417  4,009  4,498  8,972  8,777  8,519 

French 180  268  240  289  218  288 

Hamburgh 40  29  18  28  20  14 

Hanoverian 471  628  819  768  828  765 

Lubecic 93  107  108  96  88  77 

Mecklenburgh 768  842  970  953  958  826 

NespoliUn 27  28  44  48  15  61 

Norwegian 1,848  1,497  1,691  2,082  1,666  1,848 

Oldenburg 56  59  125  88  182  14S 

Portuguese 4  ....  8  4  8  2 

Prussiun 2.819  2,491  8,045  2.996  2,850  2,311 

Ru^iao 785  759  837  820  831  757 

Spanish 14  17  20  18  14  4 

Swedish 1,048  1,152  1,252  1,884  1,182  1,278 

.BB^— ^^^^  .^^^aa^Ba^  ^,^_^__^_  ^____^^,^,^  ^«««™».^^  ^.a^_^mM>  • 

Total 18,115      13,983      16,214      15,702      14,780      13,994 

Thus  it  appears  that  of  the  vessels  passing  the  Sound  and  paying 
only  one  in  a  hundred  are  American ;  from  wliicli  it  must  be  inf 
eitlier  that  our  sliips  pay  a  disproportionately  liigh  tax,  or  that  Dei 
derives  from  tlie  sliips  of  all  nations,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  the 8 
the  incredibly  large  sum  of  5^10,000,000  annually.  It  is  probable, 
ever,  that  the  American  sliips  are  larger  than  the  greatet  part  of  th 
Europe,  and  also  that  the  tax  on  United  States  proiiucts  is  higher  ill 
those  of  other  countries.  The  sudden  cessation  of  such  an  amot 
revenue  would  be  seriously  felt  by  nmch  more  powerful  nations  than 
mark,  whose  financial  resources  were  very  much  tried  by  her  lat 
with  Germany. 

In  December,  1848,  Mr.  Flenniken,  the  Am«»ri(ran  charge,  wrote  I 
Buchanan,  that  all  his  efforts  to  bring  the  Danish  minister  for  f< 
affairs  to  entertain  his  propositions  were  without  success,  and  that  h 
dently  regarded  the  question  as  a  desj)erate  one.  Count  Maltke  fi 
his  side  of  the  question  not  tenable  on  the  principles  of  internationi 
appealed  to  tlie  magnanimity  of  tlie  United  States,  when  Mr.  Flen 
informed  him  that,  as  an  equitable  equivalent  for  the  loss  Denmark  i 
sustiiin,  and  to  provide  a  ])re<redent  that  might  influence  the  goven 
of  Europe,  he  was  empowered  to  offer  the  sum  named  by  Mr.  Buck 
''This  pro]>osition,"  writes  Mr.  Flenniken,  "produced  an  amazing d 
in  the  Count ;  it  appeared  to  relievo  liim  from  the  most  painful  an 
and  he  seized  it  with  the  utTiiost  a  idity :  he  assured  me  that  if  hi 
leagues  in  the  ministry  would  agree  with  him,  he  would  urge  its  m 
ance  upon  Iiis  majesty  in  tlie  most  pressing  manner.^'  Notwithstaa 
this,  however,  the  matter  was  suffered  to  rest ;  and  Mr.  Flenniken 
writes,  in  February,  1840  : — "Until  peace  is  established  between  Den 
and  (lermany,  I  will  be  unable  to  again  resume  the  subject  of  the  t 
relating  to  the  Sound  dues." 

No  progress  whatever  in  these  negotiations  seems  to  have  been 
from  tliis  time  till  July,  1853,  when  Mr.  Marcy  wrote  to  Mr.  Bed 
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chiif6  at  Copenhagen,  directing  him  to  obtain  an  early  interview  with 
the  Danish  miDister  for  foreign  afiairs,  and  to  inform  him  that  the  I^re^i- 
dent  had  determined  to  press  this  matter  to  a  conclusion ;  but  at  the 
«ame  time  stating,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bedinger 
that  no  equivalent  would  be  granted  to  Denmark  "  in  compensation  for 
the  removal  of  that  as  a  fiavor  wliich  we  have  demanded  as  a  right." 

After  various  delays,  owing  to  the  slow-moving  character  of  Danish 
diplomacy,  and  to  the  illness  of  the  minister  for  foreign  af&irs,  Mr.  Bedin- 
ger wrote  in  December,  1853,  tliat  in  an  interview  which  he  had  obtained 
with  the  minister,  he  "  understood  him  distinctly  to  say  tliat  in  his  own 
opinion,  Denmark  would  never  voluntarily  consent  to  remit  the  tolls ;" 
and  in  February,  1864,  in  another  communication  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Mr. 
Bedinger  says : — "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  no  intention  upon 
the  part  of  this  government  to  abandon  that  unjustifiable  source  of  rev- 
enue, nntil  induced  to  do  so  by  means  more  to  be  regarded  than  mere 
diplomatic  conversations  and  verbal  objections ;  for,  if  1  am  correctly  in- 
fonned,  Denmark  is  at  present  upheld  by  Russia  in  the  imposition  of  those 
burdens  upon  the  commerce  of  other  nations.  From  such  information  as 
I  have  been  able  to  gather'  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that  Russia,  while 
she  does  not  attempt  actually  to  compel  submission  to  those  exactions, 
ttnctions  them,  nevertheless,  by  requiring  her  ports  to  refuse  to  receive 
the  cargo  of  any  vessel  which  has  not  paid  them,  thus  rendering  very 
^cctoal  assistance  to  the  impositions  of  Denmark." 

h  the  following  April,  Mr.  Bedinger  wrote  that  he  had  had  another 

'"*ati«fiictory  interview  with  the  Danish  minister,  who  appeared  very 

dewpous  that  the  further  consideration  of  this  question  be  deferred  until 

"le  affairs  of  Europe  should  assume  a  more  settled  aspect ;  and  who  said 

fnat  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Danish  government  to  endeavor  to  enter 

''^to  arrangements  on  this  subject  with  other  nations  interested,  in  such  a 

li^Qer  that  the  Danish  claim  might  be  abandoned  in  consideration  of 

"Jf^^ving  from  other  powers  a  certain  compensation.    To  which  Mr.  Be- 

^^g>er  replied,  in  confonnity  with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Marry,  that  no 

^^  compensation  must  be  expected  from  the  United  States.     Neither 

^^uld  there  be  any  justice  in  such  a  demand,  even  if  all  other  nations 

***^uld  admit  it,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  America  on  this  question  is 

'^Uliar,  she  not  being  bound  by  "  immemorial  usage  "  and  ancient  treaty, 

*•  the  other  powers  are. 

Such  18  the  present  present  position  of  the  '*  Sound  dues  "  question,  and 

^^t  it  18  likely  to  remain  until  arguments  are  used  with  Denmark  more 

'^'^^-•ible  than  those  of  diplomacy.     Whether  it  would  he  worthy  of  the 

J^gCnanimous  policy  of  a  great  nation  to  compel  the  submission  of  so 

^f^^le  a  state  as  Denmark  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  if  it  should  appear 

^1*^^  it  18  really  Russia  that  causes  the  difficulty  and  delay  in  the  settle- 

^^^t  of  this  question,  so  long  pending,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 

^^J^anding  its  immediate  adjustment,  even  if  such  a  demand  should  in- 

^*  Vie  an  appeal  to  arms.* 

^bwe  Ibe  above  was  wriUen  It  haa  been  stated  that  the  enenrotio  actloo  of  tbe  American 
'^•iwient  haa  been  erowned  wtlh  Bttecee«,and  that  hereafter  the  United  States  flag  may  past 
'^ttenged  the  old  CaaUe  of  Crooberg.    Whatever  may  be  done  by  the  ships  of  other  nailoDSt 
^^  uf  America  will  no  longer,  If  this  be  true,  be  subjected  to  the  indignities  of  lowering  topsails, 
_^1ngeeiore.  and  paying  dues,  in  aclinowledgment  of  a  time-hunoreu  imposition  on  the  worldS 
^^^"^•iiarce.    It  waa  right  that  the  Great  Repnfallo  should  lead  the  way  In  attaeking  tikis  aa  well  ■• 
**^«ny  other  anti<iuaied  wrongs. 
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Art.  v.— TRADIS  AND  COMVBRCe  OF  NKW  OBIBAMS  IN  183!-S4.* 

IMTRODUCTORT  miMARKS  OK  TRADK   DURING  TUB  YRAR— COTTOH  MARKET    AW    CROr— VRtCBR 
COTTON— COJfSUMmON  or  COTTON — SUGAR  M ARKKT,  RTC. — TOBACCO— WRiTRRW  FRODCCK— PRlf 
or    rLOUR,    CORN,    RTC— PURK    MaRKKT— PRICKS     OP     LARP — CUPPRR    SALRJIt    PRICES,    RT<:. —  — 
CnANGKS   AT  KKW  ORLEANS   ON    ENGLAND  AND   NEW  ^  ORX— PREIOHTSf  RTC. 

The  commercial  year  in  Xew  Orleans,  as  tlic  readers  of  the  Mtrcham^ 
Magazine  are  aware,  commences  on  the  tirst  of  September  in  one  y^ 
and  closes  on  the  thirty-first  of  Aiijrust  of  the  next  calendar  year.     In  s. 
cordanco  with  the  custom  of  our  cotemporary  of  the  New  C>rIeanB  Pr^ 
Current^  <fec.,  that  able  and  reliable  journal  furnishes  the  public  with 
usual   statistics  and  its  review  of  the  market  in  all  the  leading  staples 
the  South  and  Southwest.     These  statements  we  liave  since  1850,  as  ^i^ 
]>e  seen  by  reference  to  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  been  in  "* 
habit  of  transferring  each  year  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine  as  a  i>arU 
the  commercial  history  and  progress  of  the  country,  and  alike  valui^ 
for  present  and  future  reference. 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF   THE    TRADK    AND   COMMERCE   OF   NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  TBI 

TEAR    ENDING    AUGUST  31,   1854. 

As  a  general  observation  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  past  season  has  been  a 
period  of  unusual  fluctuations  in  our  leading  comnioditieR,  the  long  apprehen- 
sions and  uncertainty  of  a  formidable  European  war,  and  the  final  resort  to  ariMi 
having  powerfully  influenced  the  course  of  many  of  our  most  prominent  article* 
of  export  and  consumption.  Thus  cotton  and  tobacco,  with  a  highly  favorable 
combination  of  circumstances  merely  commercial, have  been  adversely  influenced 
by  the  disturbing  forces  of  political  agitation  and  belligerent  movements,  whik 
the  same  causes  have  produced  an  unwonted  demand  for  breadstuff:^,  (and  tc 
some  extent  pork,  lard,  &c.,)  for  European  export,  with  a  speculative  enhance^ 
ment  of  prices,  and  the  usually  attendant  fluctuations.  As  affecting  tho  whole 
however,  and  bearing  heavily  upon  articles  taken  for  transportation  to  othei 
markets,  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice  the  lack  of  adequate  shipping  facilitiet 
and  the  consequent  unusually  high  rates  of  freight.  This  difficulty  has  been  wn 
formidable,  that  at  several  periods  during  the  season  operations  in  our  leadin| 
staples  have  Jbcen  absolutely  suspended,  from  the  impossibility  of  effecting  in^ 
mediate  shipments,  at  any  rate. 

We  trust  that  the  munificent  j  rofits  which  have  been  garnered  by  the  nav^ 
tion  interest  will  prove  an  incentive  to  the  construction  of  a  more  ample  snpplj 
of  tonnage  for  the  coming  season,  when  we  hope  to  have  such  abundant  crop 
as  will  furnish  full  and  profitable  employment  to  such  a  fleet  of  noble  ships  m 
even  New  Orleans,  prominent  as  she  has  long  been  among  tlie  seaports  of  tin 
world,  has  never  before  witnessed.  That  abundant  crops  will  be  the  reward  m 
the  labors  of  the  planter  and  the  farmer,  there  seems  now  to  be  a  fair  prospect, 


*  In  the  Merckantt^  Magnzime  for  November,  18i8,  vr>k  xix.,  pp.  503-518,  we  published  so 
OMte  accoaat  of  the  commcrcisl  and  induslrial  history  or  New  Orleaot,  with  full  statistics  of  tks 
trade,  &c ,  Ate,  of  New  Orleaus  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  in  the  number  for  November,  lti5l«  ral, 
XXV.,  pp.  543-558,  the  annual  statement  of  tho  tra<lo  and  Ci)mmcrc«  of  New  Orleans  for  the  jssi 
ending  Auc^ust  31, 1S51.  In  October,  18512,  a  similar  statement  for  the  year  1851-^3,  vol.  zxvll«i 
pp. 4i20-433;  and  in  the  number  for  Novembe.',  1853,  vol. xxix,pp.  550-573, dmilor  ststenwialSi 
JlCm  for  the  year  1853-53.  Tho  present  report  and  statistics,  derived  from  the  same  authMtfie 
sources,  the  New  Orleans  Priet  CkitmI,  Commercial  Intdliftnetr^  Ice,  presents  a  full  nvisv  Si 
the  trade  and  Commerce  of  that  city  for  the  year  ending  August  31sti  1854,  whidi,  together  will 
statistics,  Jtc,  scattered  over  the  thirty-one  semi-annual  volumes  of  the  Mefxhmntt*  JVej^ssia*,  tm^ 
■isbea  a  cooneeted  history  of  trade  and  Commerce  at  one  of  the  most  Importasi  points  of 
dal  enterpilse  in  the  United  SUtes. 
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id  ^re  sincerely  hope  that  their  products  will  meet  with  a  faivomble  market, 
iou«jh  a  st'ite  of  war  such  ah  now  exists,  and  which  is  likely  to  become  Rtill 
irther  complieuted,  is  a  condition  of  things  not  utall  favorable  to  the  stability  of 
»iumercial  calculationn. 

TJiu  railroad  enterprineSf  to  which  we  made  reference  in  our  hist  nnnual  re- 
ew-,  iua_v  be  said  to  have  made  fair  pro^^rens,  coi»sidcrin^  the  nature  of  the 
»untry  traver?*<'d,  and  incidental  obstacles  which  could  not  well  be  foreseen,  and 
e  Hinccrely  hope  that  before  the  lapse  of  another  year  such  further  advances 
ill  l>e  made,  and  such  results  presented,  as  will  furnish  substantial  and  marked 
ideiice  of  the  advantajjes  of  these  artilicial  connections  with  the  interior. 
The  value  of  products  received  iVom  the  interior  since  1st  September,  1853, 

^1  l.j.33(i,7()8,  afrninsl  •?134,*J33,735  last  year;  sliowin;j  a  decrease  of 
I8,d9t>,937,  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  reduced  crops  uf  cotton  and 
baeco.  Accordinif  to  tiie  Custom-house  records,  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 
►rts*  from  this  port  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last,  was  *83,920.7:i8,  a;jainst 
)8,98S,lrt6  the  year  previous,  or  a  decrease  of  ?15.0G1,458.  Of  tl>e  above 
loiint  ?83,6ol,383  was  An)erican  produce,  of  which  #f)0,(>5(5.785  was  exported 
rei^ii,  :ind  ¥22,99  4,5^^8  was  shipped  to  coastwise  ports.  Of  foreitjii  merchan- 
se  the  value  exported  was  only  #275,315. 

The  operations  of  the  branch  mint  at  this  place,  which  had  rapidly  fallen  off 
ice  1851,  show  an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  total  receipts  of 
»ld  and  silver  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1854,  being  $5,«)2-l,708,  ajrainst 
1,485,365  the  vear  previous— inciease,  $1,138,842.  Thecoinatre  durin<T  ^*ame  time 
la  b«;CMi,  of  «_'old,  $1,720,000;  of  silver,  ?2,892,000--total,  *4,6 12,000,  afjainst 
2,857,000  last  year— increase,  $1,755,000. 

Cotton.  Another  se.-uson  in  the  cotton  market  havinof  been  brouj^ht  to  a 
os^y  and  a  new  one  entered  upon,  we  take  occasion  to  present  our  usual  re- 
ew  of  the  past  year's  operations  in  this  leadinjjf  article  of  our  country's  Com- 
erce — a  year,  by  the  way,  that  has  been  marked  by  more  flucluations,  obstrue- 
;>nB,  and  irregularities  by  the  disposal  of  the  cotton  crop,  than  any  previous 
le  that  has  fallen  under  our  review  for  some  years  past. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  did  not  reach  market  until  the  9th  Auiyust,  and 
[>  to  the  Ist  September  only  74  bales  had  been  received,  ni^rainst  5,077  bales 
»  same  date  the  year  previous;  a  marked  deficiency,  which  contiinied  to  be 
low^n  in  the  progress  of  the  season,  until  in  the  early  part  of  March  the  recei[)ts 
;  thirt  point,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  showed  a  falling  off  of  440,000 
Ues,  while  the  deficiency  in  the  arrivals  at  all  the  ports  was  upwards  of  640,000 
lies. 

Besides  the  backwardness  of  the  crop,  which  was  retarded  in  its  progress  to 
isturity  by  unseasonable  rains,  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  city, 
id  in  nearly  all  the  river  towns,  interposed  obstacles  to  the  forwarding  of  the 
•op  to  market,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  September  that  any  con- 
derable  sales  of  the  new  crop  were  made,  the  range  of  prices  at  that  period  be- 
i|p  10  a  I Oi  cents  for  low  middling,  10^  a  10^  for  middling,  and  II  a  11^  for 
ttod  middling.  In  October  the  market  presented  great  heaviness  and  irregular- 
jr,  and  prices  rapidly  gave  way  under  the  adverse  influence  of  unfavorable 
nropean  accounts,  advancing  freights,  declining  exchanges,  and  an  inadetpiato 
smand,  the  quotations  at  the  close  of  the  month  being  8i^,  8^,  and  9^  cents  for 
»W  middling,  middling,  and  good  middling.  The  total  sales  up  to  this  time  had 
trely  reached  66,000  bales,  against  receipts  of  118,000  bales.  Towards  the 
one  of  November,  however,  the  market  rallied  again,  under  the  influence  of 
I  improved  demand,  which  was  instigated  by  more  favorable  advices  from 
lUropo,  and  by  accounts  of  frost  through  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  region, 
'bich,  together  with  other  and  previous  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  calculated 
'ould  materially  reduce  the  crop  in  quantity,  besides  injuring  it  in  quality. 
loder  this  improved  demand  prices  at  the  end  of  November  reached  8^  a  8^ 
eotB  for  low  middling,  9^^  a  9^  cents  for  middling,  and  10  a  10|  cents  for  good 
liddling.  In  December,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  January,  business  to  a 
lir  extent  was  transacted,  and  the  operations  would  doubtless  have  been  atiU 
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more  extensive  hnd  the  market  been  better  eapplied  with  lists  of  even-mnnii 
middling  to  Ktrict  middling,  upon  which  line  the  demand  for  all  markets  aeen 
to  run  uiore  exclusively  than  we  have  ever  before  known,  while  probably  i 
previous  crop,  ut  least  up  to  that  time,  was  so  ill  calculated  to  meet  such  a  d 
mand,  the  recLM'ptH  having  been  of  a  remarkably  low  average;  bo  low,  indec 
that  for  a  long  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  at  a  period  when  it 
usual  for  the  receipts  to  present  a  high  average  of  quality,  a  large  proportion 
the  arrivals  ranged  below  middling,  and  for  many  weeks  these  low  qualities  we 
wholly  unsnleabie  and  without  a  market  price;  and  thus  the  difference  in  pri 
between  the  lower  and  higher  grades,  and  between  mixed  and  even-runoL 
lists,  has  t^iken  a  wider  range  the  past  season  than  in  any  previous  one  will 
our  recollection. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  receipts  were  presenting  a  better  average,  as 
attention  (»f  planters  hnd  been  repeatedly  and  earnestly  called  to  the  necesi^ 
of  improving  the  quality  of  their  crops  by  more  care  in  **  handling,'*  while 
upland  crops,  which  in  many  sections  were  rather  better  than  usual,  were  coi^ 
in  more  freely. 

With  respect  to  prices  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  they  wer^a 
the  most  part  tolerably  steady  for  the  qualities  in  demand;  but  February  ^ 
entered  upon  at  a  decline,  which  was  mainly  produced  by  a  severe  money  (>i 
sure,  the  ditficuKy  of  negotiating  exchange,  and  an  advance  in  freights,  thoc 
unfavorable  foreign  advices  subsequently  aided  the  depression,  and  the  qaci 
tions  from  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  the  close  were  8  a  8^  cents  fur  N 
middling,  8^  a  8f  for  middling,  and  9  a  9^  for  good  middling.  In  the 
part  of  March  the  demand  became  more  active  again,  and  by  the  midd/e 
tlie  month  price:*  had  advanced  f  cent,  the  quotations  being  for  low 
dling  8|  a  9,  middling  9^  a  9i,  good  middling  9f  a  10  cents  per  pound.  At  ll0 
juncture  the  prices  again  gave  way,  under  pressure  of  the  unfavorable  aspect 
European  ntfairs  and  unusually  high  rates  of  freight,  and  with  various  floetik-' 
tions,  taking  an  extreme  range  of  1|  cent  per  lb.,  the  lowest  point  of  the  mukm 
was  rcnclu'd  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the  quotations  were  for  low  mitf 
dling  Gi  a  7,  middling  7i  a  7i,  good  middling  8^  a  8^^  cents  per  lb.  At  thl 
period  the  quotation  for  freight  of  cotton  to  Liverpool  was  16-16  a  Id.  per  lb 
with  little  or  no  room  immediately  available,  even  at  these  high  rates,  and  thi 
operations  of  purchasers  were  checked  by  the  impossibility  of  effecting  promp 
shipments,  while  at  the  same  time  a  large  stock  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  o 
exporterif,  who  had  bought  from  time  to  time  and  held  their  purchases  in  storegii 
the  hope  of  ^^llipping  on  more  favorable  terms.  Prices  rallied  again  in  the  latte 
part  of  May  and  during  June,  and  there  were  some  sales  in  July  which  showe* 
a  recovery  of  1^  cent  from  the  lowest  point,  the  stock  on  sale  being  much  if 
duced,  the  advices  from  abroad  rather  more  favorable,  and  freight  to  Liverpofl 
down  to  11-IGd. 

In  August  the  transactions  were  comparatively  unimportant,  and  thus  eloss 
a  season  which,  we  suppose,  has  proved  little  satisfactory  to  any  of  the  partie 
interested,  (except  the  freighter,)  the  perplexities  and  uncertainties  growing  oi 
of  the  Kuropean  war  question  having  led  to  tluctuations  that  baffled  all  vomoiei 
cial  calculations.  We  think  it  may  be  safely  remarked,  however,  that  considci 
ing  all  the  adverse  circumstinces  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  tb 
market  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  general  nveitige,  has  been  even  better  sostalne 
than  could  well  have  been  anticipated,  and  the  course  of  the  season  has,  w 
think,  afforded  ample  evidence  that  but  for  the  disturbing  causes  alluded  to, 
range  of  prices  much  above  the  average  of  last  year  would  have  been  attained. 

The  crop,  in  quality,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  of  a  rather  low  avH 
age ;  resulting  partly  from  unseasonable  rains  and  partly  from  frost  damage, bi 
mainly  from  careless  and  hasty  picking,  which  looked  more  to  quantity  than  I 
quality,  and  thus  the  proportion  of  the  finer  grades  has  been  unusually  souE 
while  the  lower  qualities  have  been  abundant.  We  would  hero  remark,  hiin 
ever,  that  the  demand  for  the  finer  descriptions  has  been  much  less  than  osna 
owing  mainly,  as  wo  suppose,  to  the  almost  entire  suspension  of  the  demand  ll 
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the  ntrkete  of  Rossia,  and  daring  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  season  we  were  lina- 
ge to  give  quotations  for  qualitiess  above  Middling  Fair,  owing  lo  the  nbseoea 
ofiny  Iransaetionsof  Butiicient  moment  to  eatiiblish  miirket  rates.     The  proper* 
^n  of  frost-stained  cotton  has  been  greater  than  ever  before,  and  factors  hav« 
foond  ranch  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it,  as  most  orders  wholly  prohibited  ita 
porrhase.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  crop  will  escape  this  damnge,  and 
^ttbe  experience  of  the  past  seoj^on  has  been  sutTiciently  admonitory  to  plant- 
ers to  induce  them  to  seek  their  own  odvantage  by  *  handling"  their  crops  with 
more  care. 

The  following  tables,  which  shuw  the  monthly  iluctuationn  in  prices,  with  the 
fates  of  freight  to  Liverpool,  and  of  Sterling  Exchange,  will  indicate  the  courae 
of  the  market  tlirough  the  entire  season,  and  by  reference  to  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  extreme  fluctuation  in  Middling  Cotton  has  been  3f  cents  per 
poiuid,  the  highest  point  being  in  September  and  the  lowest  in  May,  and  that 
^e  average  price  of  the  season,  including  all  qualities,  has  been  8^  cents  per 
poand,  against  9  cents  last  year  and  8  cents  the  year  previous.  The  average 
^'eight  of  the  bales  we  have  ascertained  to  be  448  pounds,  against  455  pounds 
laatyear  and  438  the  year  previous,  and  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  portion  of 
^  crop  received  at  this  port  is  645,468,993  pounds. 

^aau  SBOWIKO  the  quotations  fob  low  ICIDDLINO  TO  GOOD  MIDDLING  COTTON  ON  TBI 
VIUT  or  EACU  MONTH,  WITH  TBI  EATE  OF  FBEIGHT  TO  LIVEBFOOL,  AND  STEELING  BILLS, 
<AT  SAME  DATE. 

Low  Middling  Sterling  Freight 

^  to  Good  do.  per  ct  prem.         d.  per  lb. 

September,  1858 Hall^  9    a  9i  ia  — 

gctober. 10    all  8Ja  9^  ia^ 

JJofnnber 8    a    9^  SfalO  Mi 

**«eember S^alO  S^^a  9^  ^a  — 

i^niiify,  1854 8M  lOi  8    a  9  ia  — 

J/sbniily 8ia    9|  7    a  7|  ialM6 

"5*arch. 8    a    9i  ej  a  7J  18-16  a  15-16 

A|»ril 8ia    9|  8    a  8|  lM6a    i 

_5*ay. 7ia    9  8    a  9^  13  16a    | 

"•^Jus 7    a    9  8ia  H  |al5-16 

^^Ij 7ia    9i  7fa  H  1M6  a    i 

-^»pist 7|a    9^  9ija  9|  ll-16a  — 

^•^BLB  SHOWING  THE  HIOOJE8T  AND  LOWEST  POINT  IN  EACH   MONTH,  FOE  LOW  MIDDUNG  TO 

MIDDUNG   COTTON. 

^^  Highest.  Ix>wctt.  Highest  LowmI. 

^pl.l858 lO^all         91a  lOi 

S^ 10    alOi      8ia    8^ 


Tot. 8ia  9^  7^  a  8f 

81a  9i  8^  9 

^an.  1854 81a  9^  8^  91 

^«b 8ia  91  8    a  8i 


March,  1864 9    a  9^        8    a  81 

April 8i  a9  7    a  7* 


May 71  a  81  61  a  71 

Juuo 7^81  61  a  71 

July 81  a  9  71  a  81 

Aug. 81a81  71a81 

BHOWIXO  THE  PaODlTCT  OF  LOW  MIDDLING  TO  GOOD  MIDDLING  COTTON.  TAKING  THE 
ATEEAGB  OF  EAOU  ENTIRU  YEAE  FOE  NINE  YEARS,  WITH  THE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  OELKAJfB, 
ailD  THE  TOTAL  CROP  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

Receiptfl  at  Average 

Total  crop.                 N.OrleanB.  price. 

Bales                         Bales.  cts.  per  lt». 

^845-«^ 2.100,687                 1,041.898  6} 

I1M6-7 1,778.651                    707.824  10 

^•47-&. 2,847.634                 1.188,788  71 

^848-9.. 2,728,596                 1,100,686  61 

*  «49-50 2,096.706                    797,887  1 1 

^  WO-51 2.865,257                    995,086  1 1 

^  fi5l-62 8,016,029                 1,429,188  8 

*  852-53 8.262,882                  1 ,664,864  9 

•*  ^53-54 (eathnated)        2,930,000                1,440,779  81 
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The  total  receipts  at  this  port  Rince  tho  1st  September  Inst,  from  all  aonree-gg^.  ^ 
are  1,440,779  hales.     This  amount  includes  62,05t3  bale»  received  from  Mobi'  ^  ^^^| 
And  Florida,  and  from  Texas  by  sea ;  and  this  beinsf  deducted,  oar  reeeip^c^  ^|J 
proper,  includinf^  33,798  bales  received  direct  from  Montgomery,  W^etumpls^  «"j)k 
d&c.,  are  shown  to  be  1,378,723  bales;  being  a  dec  revise  as  compared  with  l*^,^  i-] 
year  of  224,085  bales.     The  total  exports  since  Ist  September  are   l,429,lt    — 
bales,  of  which  813,730  bales  were  shipped  to  Great  Britjiin,  193,671  to  Fran» 
229,34G  to  the  North  and  South  of  J^urope,  and  192.527  to  United  States  pon 
On  a  comparison  of  the  exports  with  those  of  last  year  there  would  appear 
beafallin;r  otf  of  108,350  bales  to  Great  Britain,  17,955  to  France,  15,327 
the  North  and  S(Mith  of  Knropc,  and  74,169  to  United  States  portn.     The 
receipts  at  all  the  Atlantic  and  (iuU'  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received 
shown  by  our  General  Cotton  Table — are  2.893,414  bales;  but  the  actual  c 
when  made  up  to  the  1st  September  Itythe  New  Vork  Shipping  and  Comme 
List,  with  the  difforence  of  stocks  at  Augusta  and  Hamburgh,  receipts  overlc^^^^  ^J^^ 
dtc,  will  probably  not  be  far  from  2,930,000  bales;  a  decrease  of  333,000  b  ^^a/^/ 
as  compnred  with  the  croj)  of  Inst  year. 

We  have  thus  shown  the  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  crop  expo         f^ 
from  this  port,  and  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  statistics  conne- —   ^.^^ 
with  the  Cotton  Trade,  which  we  apprehend  may  be  of  more  or  les.s  intere-.^s-)|  ^ 
producers,  dealers  and  consumers. 

As  we  have  already  remark(^d,  the  rec'ipts  at  this  port  contained  an  nnnsm^aljj. 
large  proportion  of  the  Inferior  and  Ordinary  grades,  besides  much   that     \i^ 
reouccd  and  made  uncert:»in  in  class  and  (jualify  by  frost  stnin,  and  this  prcrpo/i. 
derance  of  the  low  grades  occurred  at  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  juncture,  as  then 
was  brought  into  competition  with  them,  in  the  markets  of  Gre^it  Briuiin, «} 
unusually  large  import  of  Sural  (I^ast  India)  Cottons,  and  the  two  conil>f/)e«f 
gave  so  lari^'e  a  proportionate  supply  of  the  low  qualities  as  materially  to  nffeet 
the  prices  of  both.     The  import  of  Surats  into  Great  Britain  in  1853  exceeded 
ttie  import  in  1852  by  2^J  1,1 14  bales. 


Hi. 


K 


THE  TOTAL   CONSUMPTION  OK  EUROPK    FOR   THE   YKAUS    1858  AXD    1852  WAS  AS  FOLLOW*.' 


1S)I. 

Great  Britain,  .bales  1,855,109 

France.. 4  5  0  ,r.7  0 

Rusi^ia lGri.«59 

Hamburg  <t  Bremen  142,5*.i»J 

Holland  <L  ikl^Mum.  133,823 

Trieste. 101,071 

Spain 91.618 

Genoa,  Leghorn,  etc .  6:i,00P 

Norway  and  Sweden  27,8 18 

Total «...  ;J,04 2.000 

Add  conf'n  {J.  S.,  nay     700,OuO 


1852. 

1.89«,076 
476.fir>0 
141.959 
)27.5S5 
14r).678 
12G,:;i4 
91,541 

68,950 

3.077.712 
650,000 


The  8upply  of  1853  aod  1852  msjbi 
stated  as  iullows  : — 


I' 

X 


8t'k  in  Great  Britain 
St'k  on  the  Continent 
Si'k  in  U.  S.  ports. . 


ISiJ. 

657,520 
89,461 
91,176 


mi 

491.600 

93.711 
128,000 


•Jt- 


83S.157  '?1«.J1« 

Crop  of  the  IT.  States  8,262,882  8.015,000 

Imports  from  Brazil.     182.443  144.197 

W.  Indies        9,2S»  liJ^ 

Ks^ypt...      105.S98  189.9S4 

K.  Indies.     485.527  221,411 


t4 


t( 


ToUl  cons,  of  1853..  8,742,000 
Totalcons.  of  1852..  3,727,712 


locrease. 


14.288 


3.927,712    ToUl  Pupplvin  1863  4,833,646  4,299,4$8 
;  Total  supply  in  1852  4,299,438 

Increase 634,208 

The  followinfT  table  exhibits  tho  Import,  Delivery,  Stock,  &.c.,  in  the  whole  rf 
Great  Britain,  for  tho  fir.'^t  six  months  of  the  current  year,  ended  30th  June  \*^ 
and  a  con)parison  with  the  same  period  in  1853.  By  this  it  will  bo  Heen  that 
the  quantity  taken  for  consam)>tion  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  hix  month*  of 
1854,  Bhows  a  falliiifr  oil*  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1853  of  neiHf 
100,000  bales,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  decreaHe  in  the  eonisuroption  of  thi 
United  States  for  the  current  year  of  about  an  equal  amount. 


Is. 

"  I  ■  — 


^t 


'^.-- 

^    -* 
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Stock  1st  January bales        717,680  667,520 

Import  six  moDtbs 1,300,460  1,624,730 


2,108,030  2,182,260 

Bxport  MX  mooths 11 8.250  1 56,800 

0»OMiDpUoo 941,080      1,054.330    1,040,150—1,196,960 


Stock  80th  June 1,053,700  986.800 

Weekly  average  taken  for  condumption 36.1  y  5  40.005 

Taken  on  gpeculatinn    265,y8u  400,890 

?•  The  following  tablefl,  which  have  explanatory  oaptionH,  we  have  compiled  from 
onr  rwords  under  the  impresAioii  that  ihey  would  probably  be  found  interesting 
V)  paniea  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade: — 

.  Receipts  at 

^  ««oo.  N.Drleaiiij. 

1W8-44 910,854 

1844-46 979.238 

1845-46. 1,053.633 

1MM7 740,669 

1847-48 1.21 3,8(15 

1848-49 1,142,382 

18*»-60. 8o7,723 

18W-51 996.036 

186»-52 1,429,1 83 

j8M-^8 1,664,864 

1868-54 1,440,779 

''otal,  ten  yeara. 12,408,166 

."Will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  Cotton  alone,  sold  in  this  market 
^"hin  the  past  eleven  years,  has  yielded  a  gross  produ«*.t  of  !^447,24  3,553. 

^^  of  Reeelpti  ReceipU  new 

IP    ^it  t>ale.  crop  lo  t*ept.  1. 

'»48-«Ai)gU8t  17 292 

,?^**^uly        23 r.,720 

:?^8— July       30 6.846 

J?<8^Auguat    7 140 

J?^7— August    9 1,089 

i'*^8^Ang08t    6 2,864 


Avent^o  price 

per  bale. 

Total  Yalae. 

32  00 

29,147.328 

24  00 

23.501,712 

82  00 

83.716,266 

44  00 

82.589,436 

29  00 

36,200,345 

27  00 

30,844,314 

60  00 

41.886.160 

4^  00 

48.756.764 

84  00 

48,592,222 

41  00 

68,269,424 

38  00 

64,749,602 

$447,248,553 

Jf^»— August    7 477 

,7f<^Auguat  11 67 


ToUil 

Receipts  at 

Total  crop  of 

New  Orleans. 

U.  8taiea. 

1843-4 

850,842 

2.080,409 

1844-5 

964,286 

2,394,508 

1845-6 

.       1,041,893 

2,100.687 

1846-7 

707,324 

1,778,661 

1847-8.... 

.       1,188,783 

2.847,684 

1848-9 

.      1,090,797 

2,728,596 

1849-60... 

797,387 

2.096,706 

1860-51... 

950.220 

2.856,267 

1861-52... 

.       1,429,183 

8,016,029 

1862-63... 

.      1.664,864 

8.262,882 

1853-54... 

.      1,440,779 

est  2,930,000 

iJJ^^August    2 6,077 

Ipf^^Auguat    9 74 

**<-July       26 1,891 

i    '^ith  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  to  remark  that  up  to  this  time  it 

^  ^^derstood  to  present  favorable  promise  in  most  sections,  though  its  back- 

^i^ness  compared  with  the  large-crop  year  1852,  as  indicated  by  the  receipts, 

?J^  be  regarded  as  an  important  consideration,  as  early  maturity  and  a  long 

^^  favorable  picking  season  are  absolute  essentials  to  the  securing  of  a  fuU 

^^'<1.    It  is  true  that  a  few  bales  were  received  from  Texas  (where  the  plant 

Shi!?'**  early)  several  days  in  advance  of  the  first  arrival  last  year,  but  these 

l?^^iUoas  first  bales  are  for  the  most  part  a  fallacious  guide  in  estimating  the 

|v  r**^HTdDe8«  of  the  crop  generally.    The  total  receipts  of  new  crop,  also,  up  to 

r*^  time,  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  same  period  last  year,  but  it  should 

^^  oorne  in  mind  that  the  obstxicles  which  then  interpo.sed  to  prevent  the  earlier 

^'^firding  of  supplies  have  had  no  existence  during  the  present  season.    The 

y It,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  the  future,  and  e!<timates  made  at  this  early 

^'^od  of  the  season  are  mere  speculations,  which  may  be  right  within  a  few 

^^^aiMid  bales  or  wrong  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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With  respect  to  the  market  prospectR  of  the  growing"  crop,  we  think 
might  unhesitatingly  be  declared  to  be  favorable  for  iho  absorption  of  ei 
large  yield,  nt  remunerative  prices,  were  it  not  for  the  war  in  Europe,  the  > 
tion  of  which,  and  its  possible  complicntionH,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  inflt 
which  it  is  likely  to  exercise  npon  the  Cotton  interest,  being  mattent  qnib 
yond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  As  prominent,  however,  among  the  fk 
ble  circumstances  bearing  npon  the  subject  we  may  mention  the  flattering 
ptKJts  for  abundant  food  crops  in  Europe,  which  is  a  matter  of  primary  import 
as  connected  with  the  Cotton  interest;  and  as  our  own  country  has  nowbd 
u  large  consumer,  with  the  prospect  (»f  a  rapid  extension  of  its  manufaeti 
enterprises,  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  predict  the  realization  of  a  range  of  p 
that  will  afford  a  fair  return  to  the  producer,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  i 
ences  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war. 

Two  bales  of  the  new  crop  were  received  here  from  Texas  on  the  251h  . 
and  the  total  receipts  up  to  this  time  are  1,391  bales,  against  74  bales  lusc 
and  6,077  the  year  previous.     Thus  far  only  about  150  to  200  bales  have 
sold,  in  vnri(»us  small  lots,  and  at  prices  ranging  from  9a  11  cents  per  poun 
Middling  to  Fully  Fair,  but  these  small  trans;iction8  form  no  criterion  of 
prices  may  be  at  a  fair  opening  of  the  market.     There  is  but  little  demar 
the  moment  for  either  old  or  new  crop,  and  the  season  closes  with  a  HtocI 
linnd, inclusive  of  all  on  ship-board  not  cleared,  of  24,121  bales,  of  which  1 
are  Cbtimated  to  be  some  5,000  bales  unsold  in  factors'  hands,  including  i 
lots  held  under  limits.     We  quote  as  follows,  though  the  figures  arc  in  a  | 
measure  nominal : — 


Ordinary 6}  a  7 

Go«d  Ordinary 7^  a  7| 

liow  Middling 7}  a  8 


Middling... 8} 

Good  Middiingf 9 

Middling  Fair...... 9) 


Sugar. — According  to  the  Annual  Statement  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Charoponuei 
total  crop  made  in  Louisiana  in  1853  reached  449,324  hogsheads;  thuR  eic 
ing  the  crop  of  1852  (previously  the  largest)  in  the  important  amount  of  137 
hogsheads.  This  was  the  product  of  1,437  sugar  houses,  of  which  956  y 
worked  by  steam  and  481  by  horse  power,  and  366,667  hogsheads  brown  a 
were  made  by  the  old  process,  in  open  kettles,  while  of  refined,  clarified 
cistern  bottoms  the  product  is  stated  at  82,657  hogsheads,  the  cistern  boU 
being  computed  at  5  per  cent  on  the  product  of  brown  sugar,  as  above, 
estimated  weiji^ht  of  the  crop  is  495,156,000  lbs.  Notwithstanding  thin  1 
excess  of  production  over  any  previous  year,  it  appears  from  the  statemen 
Mr.  Champomier  that  **  many  small  planters  had  auandoned  the  cultivatio 
the  cane,  and  that  even  some  pretty  large  plantations  were  substituting  eo 
for  it;*'  HO  that  while  the  crop  of  1852  was  the  product  of  1,481  sugar  hoi 
that  of  1853,  according  to  Mr.  C,  was  from  1,437 — a  decrease  of  44. 

This  large  increase  in  the  Louisiana  crop,  itself  a  potent  cause  of  n  redoc 
of  prices,  has  also  had  to  contend  with  unusually  large  stocks  of  the  prev 
crop,  lying  over  in  the  markets  of  the  West,  with  an  increased  import  from 
eign  countries  and  with  unusually  high  rates  of  freight  to  other  markets; 
the  depressing  effect  of  these  combined  influences  has  resulted  in  a  lower  i 
age  of  prices  than  wc  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  any  previous  year.  Bn 
this  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  interior  to  this  market  has  been  lii| 
than  usual,  while  the  price  of  fuel  (which  many  planters  bad  to  purchmie} 
been  greatly  enhanced,  and  thus  the  net  return  per  hogshead  to  the  planter 
been  reduced  to  an  unusually  luw  figure.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  b« 
the  usual  average,  and  at  the  lowest  point  of  Uie  market,  in  April  and  B 
sales  of  Inferior  were  made  from  the  levee  at  tlie  reduced  rate  of  one  cent 
pound. 

The  first  arrival  of  the  new  crop  was  on  the  6th  October,  when  four  b 
heads  were  received  from  B:iyou  Sara,  classing  Strictly  Prime,  which  sold 
cents  per  lb.,  but  there  was  no  fair  opening  of  the  market  until  the  early  pal 
November,  when  the  range  of  prices  was  31  a  4^  cents  per  lb.  tor  Fair  to  P) 
quality.    The  course  of  the  market  throughout  the  seiuton  is  indicated  bf 
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f^^omng  table,  which  exhibits  tho  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for 
^Air  Sugar  on  the  Levee  :— > 


lilghctt.  Loweni. 

ela.  per  lb.  eU.  per  lb. 

September,  1853...     4ia4|  4    a4i 

2*^tober 4|a4i  8|a4 

^ov-eniber 8fa4  8|a3| 

-P«c«mber 8|  a  8|  8i  a  3i 

•Jatmary,  1854 sjafif  siaSJ 

Pe^ynuuy 8ia8f  8    aS^ 


Highest.  IhiwciI. 

elA.  pt-r.  lb.  ou.  p«r  lb. 

March,  1864 S^a^f  8    aS^ 

April 2    aSi  2ia8| 

May 2f  a  Si  2f  a  8^ 

June 8    a  31  8    a  8$ 

July 8|a3|  8    a  8| 

August 8ia4  8^  a  8| 


TThe  first  notice  of  sales  on  plantation  was  about  the  middle  of  Janu.nry,  when 
^o  crops  were  reported  at  3^  a  3^  cents  per  lb.  8iibsc'(]uently  trnns;ictioiis  to 
^  'aair  extent  were  noticed  from  time  to  time,  but  a  \i\rgc  portion  of  tlif^  transact 
t.loiis  on  plantation  were  made  directly  by  the  planters  and  Westt^rn  dciiliTrt,  and 
'^o^  reported.  Besides  which  an  unuaually  large  proportion  of  the  crop  h.-is  been 
"'■ought  to  the  city  and  sold  from  the  Levee,  the  receipts  thisf-eason  ha\in^rbeen 
"^"^-^fSOG  hogsheads,  against  186,001  hogsheads  lust  year.  The  prices  of  the  re- 
ported sales  on  plantation  have  been  3,  3i,  3  3-16,  3|,  3  5-16,  3g,  3|,  3^,  3  11.16, 
"*    -.4  and  44  cents  per  lb. 

7he  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  season  was  8,000  hogsheads, 

~  this  amount  being  added  to  the  crop — 449,324  hogsheads — would  make  a 

?^pply  of  457,324  hogsheads.     The  distribution  of  this  supply,  as  nearly  as  can 

^^    ascertained,  has  been  as  follows :  Shipments  to  places  out  of  the  State,  as 

*|Hown  by  oor  tables  and  including  the  exports  from  Attakapas,  180,906  hogs> 

^^ids;  consumption  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  30,000  hogsheads;  taken  for 

'^fining,  in  city  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  including  cistern  bottoms  5,000 

^ogsh^ids ;  estimated  quantity  taken  to  fill  up  hogsheads  for  shipment,  50,000 

^ogsheads;  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  State,  estimated  at  7,500  hogsheads; 

leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West  184,918  hogsheads,  ngninst  206,934 

^^^heada  last  year.    The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ])orts  is  166,336  hogs- 

■^ejads,  against  82,000  hhds.  last  year. 

The  import  of  foreign  sugars  into  this  port  hns  been  less  than  for  several 
T^nn  past,  consisting  of  only  2,797  hogsheads  and  13,578  boxes  Cuba,  and  3,288 
^S«  Manilla. 

Aecording  to  a  statement  made  np  by  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commer- 
^ual  List  the  total  import  of  foreign  sugar  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
^>i<led  January  1st,  1854,  was  212,746  tons,  and  the  total  consumption  of  ioreign 
^*t^  domestic  cane  sugar  in  the  United  SLites  for  the  year  1853  was  372,989 
^tis,  which  is  eqnal  to  about  746,000  hogsheads ;  showing  an  increase  as  com* 
P*r^  with  the  previous  year,  of  57,772  tons,  (equal  to  115,000  hogsheads,  or 
I'^^irly  18^  per  cent.  Besides  the  above  it  is  estimated  that  there  have  entered 
^^ro  the  consumption  some  15,000  tons  of  sugar  made  from  foreign  and  domes* 
^^  molasses,  ana  about  12,500  tons  maple  sugar,  which  would  give  a  grand  total 
^^  -400^489  tons,  or  about  800,000  hogsheads. 

JV^ith  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  the  cane-fields  are  said  to  present  a  rather 


flattering  promise  for  a  large  product  than  they  did  at  this  period  last  year. 
^•*<o  the  crop  generally  in  this  State  presented  a  remarkably  flourishing  appear- 
i^^e,  and  the  result  was  a  yield  per  acre,  and  an  aggregate  product,  beyond  all 
^^■aer  precedent.  Still,  however,  the  promise  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  fair, 
f*^^  ihould  the  season  prove  favorable  for  maturing  the  cane,  and  no  severe 
?^^*t  interpose,  a  very  respectable  yield  may  reasonably  be  calculated  on.  The 
^^^'oiring  table,  which  runs  through  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  will  show 
"***ked  fluctuations  in  the  product. 

nhdi. 

lies  44M24 

2662  21.984 

l«6l  286,647 

i860  211.208 

1849  247,928 

1848  220,000 


Hhdt. 

Hhdt. 

Hhds. 

1847 

240.000 

1841 

90,000 

1885 

80.000 

1846 

140.000 

1840 

87,000 

1884 

100,000 

1846 

186.650 

1889 

115,000 

1838 

76,000 

1844 

200.000 

1888 

70,000 

1832 

70,000 

1848 

100,000 

1887 

65,000 

18*29 

48,000 

1842 

140,000 

1886 

70,000 

1828 

88,000 
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Molasses.    The  prod  net  of  the  last  year's  crop  of  cane  is  estinuited  Vy 

Mr.  Chiimpoinier  ut  31,000,000  gallons:  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
about  5,000,000  gallons.  This  unusuiilly  large  KUpply,  and  the  high  ooHt  of 
transport:! t ion  in  nil  directions,  ns  well  as  the  unusuniiy  high  price  of  barrels,^ 
have  cflUMid  a  depression  of  prices  that  has  had  no  precedent  in  former  ycarM.1^ 
To  HO  low  a  point,  indeed,  has  th<;  depression  been  carried  that  many  lots  hnvi 
been  disposed  (>f  un  the  leveo  dnring  iho  seuson,  that  have  not  paid  the  cost  o^ 
barrelH,  freight,  &c.  The  arrivals  at  the  levcc  during  the  past  season  have  becr^ 
341,470  b.-irrels,  Hgninst  254,026  barrels  last  year,  and  the  prices  which  hav*  - 
prevailed  arc  indicated  hy  the  following  tabic,  which  exhibits  the  highest  am 
lowest  points  in  each  month,  for  lots  on  the  levee  in  barrels. 

Highest.  Lowest.  Highest. 

13  a  20  13    a  20  March 12 

22  a26J  12Jal8  April 10 

20  a23i  12    a  17  May 10 

18  a  19  12    a  17  Juno 8 

15  a  18^  13    a  18  July 8 

18  a  IS  10    a  16  August 8 


i 

d 


Sept. .  .p€:rgal. 

Oct 

Nov« 

Dec. 

January,  1854.. 
FeK 


a  17 
a  111 
a  14 
a  11 
a  12 
alii 


As  for  the  sales  of  crops  on  plantation,  it  has  been  unusually  difficult  to 
pose  of  lliem  the  past  ticason, owing  to  the  large  excess  beyond  the  wants  of 
West,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  adequate  number  of  suitable  v 
to  take  cargoes  direct  from  the  coast  to  northern  and  European  ports,  eveYa  ^ 
unufeually  hiah  rates  of  freight.    Thus  tlie  market  has  generally  been  heavy,  9\ti^ 
has  exhibited  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  prices.     The  market  opened  ubouL  f/^ 
middle  of  December,  with  homc  considerable  sales  for  the  West  at  \'ii\  centg 
per  gallon,  in  the  cisterns,  which  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  rate  up  to  t^ 
early  pirt  of  January,  when  sales  were  made  at  12  to  121  cents  per  gallon.    In 
February  the  rate  fell  to  10  cents,  when  the  demand  almost  wholly  ceased,  with 
a  large  ^up))ly  still  on  hand.     In  March  and  April  there  were  sales  at  the  unpne- 
cedentedly  low  rates  of  5.  6,  and  7  cents  per  gallon  on  the  coast,  and  4  cents  oo 
Bayou  Jjiif'ourche,  while  in  August  some  lots  were  sold  on  the  const  as  lovu 
4  to  4^  cents,  and  we  understand  that  there  are  several  crops  and  parts  of  crops 
remaining  that  cannot  be  di^]>ose(l  of  in  the  cisterns,  while  the  prices  prevailiog 
in  the  city  will  scarcely  more  than  pay  expenses,    l^st  year  the  prevailing  ntM 
of  the  «eason  were  19  to  20  cents  per  gallon  on  the  coast,  and  18  to  20  centBon 
Bayou  I^nfourche. 

The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports, according  to  our  tables  (which  inclade 
the  exports  direct  from  Attaknpas)  is  equal  to  about  8,050,000  gallons,  agniiu^ 
9,700,000  galliins  last  year.  This  amount  being  deducted  from  the  whole cr»p 
31,000,000  gallons,  as  estimated  by  Air.  Chiimpomier,  there  would  be  left,  for 
consumption  of  the  West  and  South  22,350,000  gallons.  The  imports  from 
Cuba  this  year  have  been  only  about  500.000  galls,  against  1,200,000  lastyev. 

Tohaclo.  Our  last  :iniiual  review  of  the  tobacco  market  closed  upon  a  litufk 
on  hand,  including  all  on  chipboard  not  cleared,  of  29,1  G6  hogsheads,  but  the 
quantity  actually  on  sale  was  only  a  few  hundred  hogsheads,  as  the  bulk  of  tbe 
stock  in  factors*  and  speculators'  hands,  estimated  ut  about  24,000  hogf4ie«d«i 
was  held  out  of  market  at  the  moment,  or  at  prices  above  the  views  of  par* 
chasers.  This  course  was  taken  by  holders  in  view  of  the  accounts  rcapecting 
the  growing  crop,  which  were  of  a  chaiacter  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  tbe 
quantity  produced  must  necessarily  be  materially  short  of  the  previous  year, 
which  was  a  comparatively  short  crop,  and  the  result  has  proved  the  correcineM 
of  their  views  in  this  particular,  the  receipts  at  this  port,  since  the  Ist  of  Se|^ 
tcmber,  being  only  -18,905  hogsheads,  against  75,010  hogsheads  lust  year,  and 
86,675  the  year  previous,  or  the  lowest  recei]>ts  since  1848-9.  The  closing  qiu^ 
tations,  though  nominal,  were  as  follows: — 


-n 


Lugs — Factory 5    a  5^ 

riantcrs' 5|a6 

L>AF— Inferior  to  common.   ...     6^  a  6| 


LE.iK— Fair ef  a  7 

Fine 7ia7f 

Choice  selectioiis 8^  a  H 


-a^ 
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ripening  of  the  new  season  presented  the  same  characteristics  as  the  clos- 
tat  previous  one,  holders  beingf  firm  and  confident,  while  very  few  buyers 
red ;  and  up  to  the  middle  of  October  the  reported  8ale»  barely  reached 
hogsheads,  in  various  8mall  lots,  the  above  figures  having  been  the  nomi- 
iOtations  during  the  entire  period.  About  this  time  a  further  obstacle  to 
nifliderable  movement  presented  itself  in  the  advanced  rates  of  freight, 
b  agents  for  European  contrai>ts  came  forward  and  took  a  few  hundred 
Bads  at  a  decline  of  i  cent  per  lb.  in  round  lots,  but  this  reduction  was  not 
Biit  to  tempt  them  into  any  operations  of  much  moment,  in  view  of  the 
Ity  of  effecting  shipments,  and  the  market  relapsed  into  total  inactivity, 
n  nnasually  heavy  and  accumulating  stock.  The  entire  sales  reported  in 
nber  and  October  barely  reached  1 ,700  hogsheads.  In  the  early  part  of 
nber,  however,  parties  came  forward  and  took  about  2,500  hogsheads, 
it  any  further  decline  in  round  lots,  and  with  even  more  full  rates  for  the 
lalities,  the  quotations  being  as  follows : — 

-Factory 5^  a  5|    Leaf — Fair 6}  a  6f 

Planters' 5|a6  Fine. 7   a7i 

-Inferior  to  common 6   a  6^  Choice  selections 8   a  9 

h  freights  continued  to  press  heavily  on  the  market,  and  prevented  any 
movement,  though  during  November,  and  in  all  the  month  of  December, 
irere  further  sales  to  the  extent  of  some  7,000  hogsheads  (including  about 
hogsheads  Mason  county)  but  they  were  not  made  public  until  some  time 
the  negotiations  were  closed,  and  no  particulars  respecting  prices,  &c., 
dlowed  to  transpire.  January  opened  quietly,  but  freights  gave  way  some- 
awards  the  close,  and  buyers  came  forward  more  freely,  the  reported  sales 
I  month  being  about  9,000  hogsheads,  at  firm  prices.  Again  business  was 
)d  by  an  upward  movement  in  freights  and  gre<at  ditliculty  in  effecting 
nee  negotiations,  and  the  reported  transactions  of  February,  March,  April, 
nd  June  barely  reached  15,500  hogsheads,  with  prices  during  this  period 
illy  tending  in  favor  of  buyers,  especially  for  the  lower  grades,  the  quota- 
it  the  close  of  June  being  as  follows : — 


-Factory 4^  a  4| 

Pbmters' 6    a  5^ 

-Inferior  to  common 5^  a  5^- 


LKAr — Fair 6    a  6} 

Fine 6^  a  7 

Choice  selections 7^  a  H 


faly,  the  supply  of  tonnage  being  more  ample  and  freights  easier,  the 
t  opened  with  a  very  fair  demand,  and  the  stock  on  sale  being  compara* 
moderate,  rather  more  full  prices  were  obtained  for  the  lower  grades, 
eclared  sales  for  July  and  August  amounted  to  about  8,000  hogsheads, 
is  probable  that  more  business  would  have  been  done  during  that  period, 
r  the  advanced  claims  of  holders  within  the  last  month  ;  a  course  to  which 
ave  been  instigated  by  unfavorable  accounts  from  the  interior  respecting 
oapects  of  the  growing  crop.  The  market  closes  with  a  stock  on  hand 
ive  of  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  of  24,045  hogsheads,  of  which  about 
hogsheads,  (including  some  1,800  hogsheads  old  crop  Mason  county,)  are 
I  first  and  second  hands,  while  the  remainder  is  leaf,  strips  and  stems  in 
I  of  or  awaiting  shipment.  The  closing  quotations,  though  in  a  great 
nominal  are  as  follows : — 

Leaf — Fair 5fa6 

Fine 6ia7 

Choice  selections 7^  a  8^ 

I  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  1st  September,  as  already  stated,  are 
I  hogsheads,  which  amount  includes  10,600  hogsheads  strips  and  1,900 
Bads  stems,  and  the  quantity  inspected  during  the  same  period  is  31,300 
of  which  315  hhds.  were  Mason  county. 

m  a  review  of  the  scason^s  operations,  as  presented  above,  it  will  be  ob- 
that  no  violent  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  prices,  though  the  differ- 
between  the  opening  and  closing  rates  for  round  lots  is  one  cent  per  lb. ; 
..  XXXI. — NO.  IV.  29 


•Factory..  4^  a  6 

Phmters* a5^ 

-Inferior  to  common 6^  a  6^ 
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ard  it  mny  be  safety  said  that  factors  generally  have  maintained  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  firmness,  considering  the  many  adverse  circumstanees  with  which  tbey 
have  had  to  contend. 

With  reference  to  the  growing  crop,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  up  to  ab<Hit  the 
1st  July  the  prospects  generally  were  understood  to  appear  favorable  for  a  fair 
average  yield,  but  since  then  continued  drought  throughout  nearly,  if  not  all, 
sections  of  the  West  where  tobacco  is  grown,  has  wrought  a  marked  change  in 
the  planters'  prospects,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  quite  a  genei^l  impression  thai 
the  iTop  is  not  likely  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  in  quantity,  and  that  it  will  pre- 
sent a  low  average  m  quality. 

Western  Produce.  Of  the  various  valuable  articles  known  in  our  market 
under  this  head,  we  have  only  space  for  a  brief  review  of  the  most  prominent 

With  respect  to  bread^tuffs,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
aggregate  increase  in  the  receipts  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  a  demand 
for  European  export  has  been  productive  of  a  materiilly  liiffher  average  of 
prices,  though  the  course  of  the  market  has  presented  the  marked  fluctuations 
which  are  usually  attendant  upon  speculative  years. 

The  receipts  of  flour  since  1st  September  are  874,256  bbls.,  against  808,672 
bbls.  last  year ;  and  of  Indian  corn  they  are  equal  to  4,300,000  bushels,  a^iinat 
3,280,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  wheat  the  receipts  are  equal  to  370,000  boah- 
els,  against  96,000  bushels  last  year. 

The  total  exports  of  Hour  since  1st  September  amount  to  585,969  barrels, 
against  520,415  bbls.  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  190,455  bbls.  were  shipped  to 
Great  Britain,  175,941  to  France,  5,265  to  various  European  ports,  55,963  to  the 
WcHt  Indies,  die,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  corn  the 
total  exports  have  been  equtil  to  2,700,000  bushels,  against  2,170,000  bushels 
last  year.  Of  this  quantity  1,580,600  bushels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  32,000  to  France,  122,000  West  Indies,  dLC.,  and  the  remainder  to  eoast- 
wise  ports. 

The  receipts  of  wheat  were  mostly  to  go  forward,  but  there  were  oeeasional 
sales  for  European  markets;  and  we  notice  among  our  exports  114,108  bushels 
for  Great  Britain,  and  95,318  for  continental  ports.  The  extremes  of  the  mar- 
ket have  been  from  90  cents  per  bushel  in  September  to  $1  90  in  January,  the 
average  of  the  season  having  been  about  91  50  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.  As 
respects  the  course  of  the  market  for  flour  and  corn,  it  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  which  exhibit  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  the 
range  being  according  to  quality : — 


PRICKS  or  FLoua  nf  1868-64. 


Sepiember. per  bbl. 

October 

November 

December 

January «. . .. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Highest. 
16  87    a  6  87 


16  26  a  6  60 


6  76 
6  76 
60 
60 
62 
00 
00 
£6 
60 
60 


6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


7 
7 
6 
7 


121 
00 
76 
76 


8  00 


7 
7 
7 
7 


60 
871 
60 
26 


6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 


76 
26 
90 

to  a 
26  a 
26  a 
871a 
76  a 
00 


a  6  76 
a  6  60 
a  6  86 
a  6  75 
a  7 
a  6 

7 


76 
621 
26 
121 


8  60 


V  871  a  8  60 


a 

6  60  a 
6  76  a 


6  60 

7  60 

8  60 


PRICES  OF   CORN   IN   SACKS. 


Sept 

October 

November  . . 
December .. . 
January  . . . . 
February  . . . 


4 — OentB  per  bushel.- 
Highest. 

62  a  70 


72 
66 


77 
70 


60  a  70 


80 
82 


86 
90 


Lowest. 
58  a  66 
a  70 

a 
a 


68 
66 
68 


66 
61 


62  a  70 
80  a  86 


March. 
April  . , 
May  . . . 
June  . . 
July  . . 
August, 


/ Cents  per  boahel 

Lo' 
46  a 
60  a 


HigbeaL 
60  a  70 

67  a  61 

68  a  66 
60  a  60 
60  a  70 
70  a  86 


62 
42 
46 
46 


64 
61 
6. 
bl 
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The  annexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  breadstufTs  from  the  (Jnited  States 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  continental  ports,  since  1st  September,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  former  with  the  same  period  last  year : — 

TO  OaSAT  aaiTAIN   AND  IKELAND. 

18§M.  18§I-S.  IneresM. 

Flour bbls.        1,819,348  1,494,478  824,876 

Oorn  meal 40.247  688  39,564 

Wheat bush.        6,883,136  5,097,512  795,628 

Cora 6.125,511  1,617,087  4,608,424 

TO   OONTUfEIfTAL   POaTB. 

'  18M-4. 

Flour bbls.  791,028 

Wheat bush,  1,904.893 

Com 82,059 

PoRKf  notwithstanding  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  foreign  export  and  a 
material  falling  off  in  the  re(*eipts,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  been  much 
of  the  time  comparatively  depressed,  and  the  average  of  prices  is  considerably 
lesH  than  that  of  last  year. 

Beef,  however,  has  maintained  about  the  same  average,  with  a  comparatively 
short  Hupply  and  less  demand  for  export.     The  following  tables,  which  are  ar- 
ranged to  show  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  will  quite  clearly 
iiidieate  the  course  of  the  market  for  the  leading  qualities  during  the  past 
season: — 

paiOKs  OP  PoaK. 

i MESS. s  / PaiMB. X 

HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST. 

Dollars  per  barrel.  Dollars  per  barrel. 

Sept 14  75  a  16  00  14  25  a  14  76  12  00  a  12  50  12  00  a  12  50 

Oct 16  00  a  16  50  14  75  a  15  00  12  50  a  18  25  12  00  a  12  60 

NufT 15  50  a  16  50  11  00  a  12  00  12  25  a  13  26  9  00  a  10  00 

Dec 12  00  a  13  50  11  00  a  11  76  10  00  a  11  00  9  00  a  10  00 

Jan 13  00  a  14  50  12  00  a  IS  25  12  00  a  12  50  11  00  a  11  50 

Feb 13  00  a  14  00  12  00  a  13  00  11  00  a  II  50  10  00  a  11  00 

March.....  13  50  a  13  75  12  50  a  13  00  11  00  a  11  50  10  75  a  11  50 

April 13  00  a  13  50  12  50  a  12  76  11  00  a  11  50  10  ^0  a  II  00 

May IS  00  a  18  60  12  00  a  12  76  11  00  a  ..  ..  10  50  a  10  75 

June.  ...  12  00  a  12  75  10  75  a  11  50  11  00  a  ..  ..  10  50  a  10  76 

July 11  50  a  11  75  10  50  a  11  25  None.  None. 

Aug 16  50  a  16  00  12  00  a  12  50  18  00  a  13  50  ..  ..  a  ..  .. 

PRICES   OF   BEEF. 

/ MESS. V  / PaiMB. ^ 

HIGHEST.  LOWEST.  HIGHEST.  LOWEST. 

Dollars  per  barrel.  Dollars  per  barrel. 

Sept 15  50  a  16  00  16  00  a  15  50  11  00  a  ..    ..  11  00  a  ..    .. 

OcU 16  60  a  16  00  14  76  a  16  50  11  50  a  11   76  11   00  a  ..    .. 

Nov. 14  50  a  15  60  13  00  a  15  00  11  50  a  II  75  10  VO  a  11  00 

Dec 14  00  a  15  00  13  00  a  15  00  10  00  a  11   00  10  00  a  11  00 

Jan. 16  50  a  16  00  14  00  a  15  00  12  50  a  13  00  10  00  a  11  00 

Feb 15  50  a  16  (»0  15  00  a  16  76  12  50  a  13  00  12  00  a  12  fO 

March 15  00  a  16  00  14  50  a  15  50  12  50  a  13  00  12  00  a  12  50 

April 14  50  a  15  50  14  50  a  15  26  12  00  a  12  60  10  75  a  11  50 

May 14  00  a  15  00  14  00  a  15  00  11   00  a  11   75  10  50  a  11  00 

June    ...  14  00  a  15  00  14  00  a  15  00  10  50  a  11  00  10  50  a  11   00 

July 14  00  a  16  00  14  00  a  15  00  10  50  a  11   00  10  50  a  11  00 

Aug 16  50  a  17  00  15  00  a  16  00  11  50  a  12  50  10  50  a  11  00 

The  r*»rt'i|>ts  of  l.ird  show  a  fallifig  off  in  the  number  of  ke^s,  but  nn  increase 
in  lliL'  nunil)fr  of  lierccs  .uid  barrels,  the  supply  in  the  a«ryrt'gate  bi'irig  a  little 
in  exct'j"^  of  ImsI  yt'.ir,  with  a  lower  averatre  of  pricL'S,  nolwiilislandiiij^  an  in- 
creased (Jt.niand  for  foreign  export,  particuUlriy  lo  Great  Britain.     The  total  ex- 
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ports  since  Ist  September,  (all  packages  being  reduced  to  kees,)  are  equal  to 
808,430  kegs,  agaust  723,906  kegs  last  year.  Of  this  quantity  590,626  kegt 
were  exported  to  foreign  ports,  against  245,653  kegs  last  year.  Great  Britain 
takinpr  391,129  kegs,  against  87,691  kegs  last  year.  The  annex^  table  shows 
the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  market  in  each  month,  the  lowest  figures 
being  applicable  to  inferior,  in  tierces  and  barrels,  and  the  highest  to  prime,  in 
kegs:— - 


PEIOIS  OF  LARD. 


Sept 

Oct... 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan.. 

Feb.. 


t  Cents  per  lb, 

Highest.  I 

10     a  12 
10     a  12f 
10    a  12f 

8i  a  Hi 

8i  a  Hi 

8i  a  lOi 


Lowest. 
9i  a  Hi 
9i  a  12i 
9  a  12f 
8  a  lOi 
8  a  10^ 
8  a  9i 


March.. . . 
April . . . . 

May 

June  .... 
July  .... 
August. . 


/  Cents  per  lb.- 

Hlgbest.  Lowest. 

8i  a  lOi 


8i  a  lOi 
9  a  11 
a  11 
a  11 
a  Hi 


9 

9 
8 


8     a    9f 
8     a    9i 
8i  a  lOi 
8    a  10 
8    a  10 
8     a  Hi 


CkiFFEE.  Our  market  continues  to  maintain  its  ascendancy  as  the  leading  one 
in  the  United  States  for  the  traffic  in  this  prominent  article  among  our  foreign 
imports ;  and  although  the  direct  arrivals  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  fallen  mate- 
lially  short  of  those  of  last  year,  yet  the  large  stock  on  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  and  an  increase  in  the  receipts  coastwise,  combined  with 
the  direct  imports,  have  afforded  an  ample  supply,  and  the  sales  for  consumption 
in  this  market  have  been  to  a  very  fair  extent,  though  the  sales  for  consumption 
in  all  the  importing  markets  of  the  United  States  snow  a  decrease,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  of  about  90,000  bags.  At  the  same  time  the  decrease  in  the 
product  of  Brazil,  as  compared  with  1852-63,  (350,000  bags,)  together  with  the 
reduced  imports,  has  led  to  some  speculative  movements  during  the  past  season, 
and  prices  have  taken  a  higher  and  wider  range  than  at  any  time  since  the  emi- 
nently speculative  year  of  1849-50,  the  extremes  having  been  Hi  a  13i  cents 
per  lb.  for  inferior  to  prime  Rio,  in  December,  and  7  a  9i  cents  in  June.  The 
following  table,  which  we  copy  from  the  annual  circular  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Lonsdale, 
Coffee  Broker,  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average  prices  for  the  year  ended 
Joly  1st,  1854.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of  the  season  for 
Rio  coffee  has  been  10.18  per  pound,  while  last  year  it  was  8.95,  and  the  year 
before,  8.60  :— 

SALES  AND  AVKRAGB   PaiCES  OP  BIO   COFFEE  FOB  PAST  TBAB. 


BsgS. 

July 16,697 

August 10,746 

September 26.873 

October 12.679 

Norember 61.921 

December 86,100 


Price. 

8.76 

8.84 

8.98 

10.26 

10.60 

11.40 


January. 
February 
March. . . 
April  . . 
May  .... 
June. ..., 


Bags. 
26,676 

88,148 

54,006 

64,620 

87,098 

24,678 

898,886 


10.18; 


The  above  sales  include  the  transactions  from  importers*  and  specnlatora^ 
hands  and  exceed  the  sales  for  consumption  by  74,906  bags. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import,  stock,  &c.,  for  the  year  ended  Augusts 
aist,  1854:— 

Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on  let  September,  1858,  of  all 

kinds bags  76,000 

Imports  direct  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 228,660 

••  "         Cuba,  Laguirs,  <fec 11,607  240,167 

Beoeived  coastwise  for  sale (estimated)  86,i 


Making  a  supply  of. . . 
Total  supply  last  year., 


851,197^ 
410.224 


this  year, 


ft9,06ir' 
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m  imports  of  the  year  there  is  a  decrease  from  Rio  of  109,752  ba^,  while 
aba,  &c.,  there  is  an  increase  of  695  bags,  and  coastwise  of  10,000  ba^; 
;  an  actual  decrease  in  receipts  of  99,057  ba^s.  The  present  stock  of  all 
Nife  of  grocers'  hands,  is  estimated  at  8,500  bags,  and  this  amount  being 
id  from  the  supply  (351,167  bags,  as  above)  would  leave  342,667  bags  as 
mtity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and  South,  against  335,229 
•t  year,  and  390,141  bags  the  year  previous.  The  annexed  table  pre- 
comparison  of  the  direct  imports  into  this  port  for  the  past  eleven  years : 


From 

From  Cuba, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Laguirs,  etc 

161,082 

62.867 

167.669 

4,094 

216.081 

10,899 

205,111 

48,981 

239,871 

8,690 

299,129 

16,841 

From 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1860 226,018 

1861 274,690 

1862 868,616 

1868 888.412 

1864 228,660 


Fh>m  Cuba, 
Lai^uira,  etc 

20,627 

10,867 

12.626 

10.812 

11,067 


lAiroE.  Several  causes,  which  are  familiar  to  all,  have  combined  to  dis- 
e  even  tenor  of  the  Exchange  market,  and  the  fluctuations  during  the 
■•on  have  been  more  frequent  and  abrupt  than  we  have  hixd  occasion  to 
for  some  two  or  three  years  past  The  following  table  is  arranged  to 
be  highest  and  lowest  auoted  rates  in  each  month  for  sterling  bills,  and 
•  at  sixty  davs'  sight  on  New  York,  and  a  reference  to  it  will  afford  a  fair 
the  general  course  of  the  market,  though  there  probably  have  been,  at 
sriods,  some  transactions  at  rates  both  above  and  below  the  figures  which 
»: — 


BBiber. 
ber.... 
inber.. 
mber  . 
iry.... 

L 


srsauifa. 

mew  ToaK  60  days. 

HIOBKiT. 

LOWKiT. 

BIGBBST. 

LOWBST. 

percLprem. 

peret.prem. 

peret.dis. 

per  ct.  dia. 

9    a    9i 

9    a9i 

lialf 

2    a2i 

9    a   9i 

8f  a9i 

2    a2i 

2ia2t 

8ialO 

8    a9 

2   a2i 

2ia2t 

8ia   9^ 

8^a9i 

lla2i 

2   a2i 

8   a   9 

7ia8i 

2    a2i 

2   a2i 

7    a   7f 

6   a7 

2ia21 

2fa8i 

8ia   8i 

6|a7f 

1    ali 

2ia2t 

8ia   9| 

7ia8| 

*».. 

Halt 

8ia   9f 

8    a9i 

Ua2i 

lfa2i 

8    a   9i 

7    a8i 

2    a2i 

2ia8i 

9    a   9f 

7fa9 

lfa2i 

2   a2i 

9|al0i 

9ia9t 

1    a2 

lja2i 

»HTS.  The  rates  of  freight  have  ruled  unusually  high  during  the  past 
,  attributable  in  a  great  measure,  as  we  suppose,  to  a  Targe  European  de- 
for  breadstuffs,  the  transportation  of  whkm  has  given  employment  to  a 
lumber  of  vessels  that  would  otherwise  have  been  more  exclusively  at 
od  for  the  conveyance  to  market  of  our  leading  Sonthern  stnples.  Besides 
e  demand  for  vessels  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  so  active, 
I  rates  so  remunerative,  that  there  has  been  a  material  falling  off  in  the 
of  foreign  tonnage,  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  following  table, 
presents  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  for  cotton  to  Liv- 
will  indicate  tlie  course  of  the  market.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest 
iras  id.,  in  September,  and  the  hiffhest  Id.,  in  May.  Very  little  was 
If  however,  at  the  latter  figure,  and  the  average  rate  of  the  season  has 
boat  id. 

HtgheaU      Loweit. 


Iier. 


ber, 


7- 


Uigheet. 

Loweet 

id. 

id. 

f 

* 

1 

1 

i 

11-16 

9-16 

i 

i 

i 

March 1616  f 

April 16-16  11-16 

May 1  13-16 

June... . . . : 16-16  f 

July f  i 

August 11-16  916 
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The  total  nnmber  of  arrivnlR  at  this  port  since  Ist  September,  according  to 
our  records,  is  1,948 — viz.:  713  ships,  204  steamships,  336  barks,  217  bri{i^,and 
478  schooners,  showing  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  69  ships.  111 
barks,  78  brigs  and  118  si'hooners;  and  the  entries  at  the  custom  house  for  the 
year  ended  3uth  June  1854  were  as  follows — ^Whole  number  of  vessels  2.094; 
tonnage  906,503  ;  showing  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  last  year,  of  291  ves- 
sels and  85,796  tons.  Included  in  the  arrivals  are  343  foreign  vessels,  with  a 
total  measurement  of  158,644  tons ;  decrease  89  vessels  and  39,287  Ions.* 
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DISPUTE  AS  TO  QUALITY  OF  GOODS  DELIVERED. 

At  the  Manchester  (England)  County  Court,  an  action  was  brought  (June, 
1864)  by  Mr.  James  VVoodiwis,  drysalter,  of  Manchester,  against  Mr.  John  Bain- 
bridge,  in  the  same  trade  in  Liverpool,  for  the  difference  of  the  value  of  200  bags 
of  sago  flour,  sold  to  the  defendant  in  January  last,  and  which  defendant  refused 
to  accept    Mr.  Ovens  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff — attorney,  Mr.  Roberts :  and  j 

Mr.  Wheeler  for  the  defendant — attorney,  Mr.  Bullock.     Mr.  Woodiwis  stated  j 

that  on  the  26th  of  Januaiy,  he  saw  the  defendant  at  his  office,  and  showed  him  ^ 

a  sample  of  sago  flour,  of  which  the  defendant  agreed  to  buy  20<>  bags ;  and  a         .^ 

meinorandum  was  then  drawn  up,  "  That  I  have  sold  to  John  Bainbridge  &  Co.        

200  bags  of  sago  flour,  now  lying  at  the  Albert  Dock,  Liverpool,  as  per  sample,         ^. 
to  be  delivered  in  Manchester,  per  Kenworthy  &  Co.,  at  248.  3d.  per  cwt"  This 
was  Eigned  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  took  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother, 
and  said,  **  Take  care  of  that,  to  prevent  any  mistake."    Plaintiff  asked  him  for  a 
written  order,  and  he  said,**  We  shall  not  demur;  it  is  quite  right."    Plaintiff"^ 
thitB  sent  to  Messrs.  Kenworthy,  the  carriers,  a  note  directed  to  Messrs.  8lea,  his. 
brokers  at  Liverpool,  who  thereupon  issued  the  following  order: — ^"To  the 
trustees  of  Albert  Docks.  Please  deliver  to  bearer  the  sound  portion  of  the  J.  R. 
200  bags  of  sago  flour,  ex  Prince  of  Wales,  from  Singapore."  This  was  the  usual 
form  of  the  order,  because  in  ^very  cargo  there  would  probably  be  some  small 
portions  more  or  less  damaged.    The  200  bags  were  part  of  a  larger  lot  of  381 
bags,  a  small  portion  of  which  was  damaged.    The  dock   trustees   were  re- 
sponsible for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  according  to  sample,  having 
them  in  different  qualities.     Mr.  Siea  would  not  undertake  to  select  the  soni 
flour,  not  having  any  authority  to  do  so ;  and  Messrs.  Kenworthy's  agent,  no*"   ^* 
professing  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  article,  did  not  even  see  it,  but  wrot<  ^ 

to  the  defendant  for  some  further  instructions.    On  the  31st  of  January,  plaintif 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Bainbridge,  saying,  '^  The  carrier  informs  me  that  som 
of  the  sago  flour  is  damaged;  therefore  I  shall  decline  taking  it."   Plaintiff  wrote 
to  Messrs.  Kenworthy,  and  next  day  went  to  Liverpool  about  it ;  and  found  thar 
the  defendant  had  desired  them  not  to  take  the  sago  on  his  account.     Plaintiff 
nevertheless,  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  Manchester,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Bainbridgi 
to  say  what  he  had  done,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  lot  was  perfectly  sound,  am 
he  should  require  defendant  to  take  it;  his  letter  was  sent  back  to  him  ¥rith 
these  words  written  below — *'  Sir,  whatever  you  may  order,  it  will  be  at  yon: 
own  risk.    J.  Bainbridge.'*    The  flour  was  afterwards  sold  by  Messrs.  Slea ;  bn 
the  price  had  fallen  in  the  mean  time  so  that  there  was  a  loss  of  £35.     It  wa 
stated  that  the  defendant  afterwards  purchased  200  ba^s  of  the  same  cargo  froi 
Messrs.  Slea,  but  at  a  lower  price  than  had  been  agreed  upon  on  the  26lh.    Tha^ 
defence,  of  course,  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  delivered  the  goods  accordio^ 


*  For  fall  statistics  of  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of  New  Orleans,  with  prices  of  taadlag 
doflla,  Jcc,  see  ^  Commbrcial  Statistics*'  in  subsequent  pages  of  the  present  number  of  th« 
dhasto*  Magaiine, 
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to  eontract  \  but  apart  from  this,  the  defendant's  counsel  argued  that  there  was 
DO  memorandum  or  evidence  in  the  defendant*^  writing,  as  required  by  the  stat- 
nte  of  frauds,  of  any  contract  at  all ;  and  that  if  there  was  a  contract,  it  required 
the  plaintiff  to  deliver  the  goods  in  Manchester;  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  defendant,  nor  of  the  carriers,  to  go  to  the  Albert  Docks  and  select  what  was 
sound  from  a  damaged  lot.     Mr.  Ovens  discussed  the  legal  question  as  to  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  contract,  in  the  several   notes  of  the  defendant ; 
and  the  judge,  Mr.  Brandt,  said,  after  much  deliberation,  that  the  contract  in  this 
case,  as  reduced  to  writing,  was  undoubtedly  binding  on  the  plaintiff;  but  that  if 
ikie  defendant  had  absolutely  denied  the  contract,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
in  his  letters  binding  himself  to  it    The  terms  of  the  contract  did  not  rest  how- 
ever, on  mere  parole  evidence — as  in  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Wheeler — but  might 
be  shown  from  the  memorandum  given  by  the  plaintiff,  if  it  were  proved  that  de- 
fendant, in  anything  he  wrote,  had  referred  to  that  contract.     It  appeared  upon 
the  whole,  that  the  correspondence  showed  there  had  been  a  bargain  between 
the  parties,  which  the  defendant  in  his  letters  did  not  deny;  and  the  plaintiff  was 
therefore  entitled  to  the  verdict  with  costs. 


THE   LAW   OF   LOST   BILLS   OF   EXCHANGE. 

The  British  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  has  recently  had  this  subject  before 

it,  and  has  pronounced  a  decision,  reversing  a  prior  decision  of  the  Exchequer  of 

Pleas,  and  estabb'shing  that  a  party  cannot  sue  €U  law  for  a  debt,  in  respect  of 

which  a  negotiable  bill  of  exchange  has  been  given  and  then  lost,  although  the 

bill  may  have  been  lost  before  it  was  due,  and  may  not  have  been  indorsed. 

The  following  is  the  material  part  of  the  judgment,  as  reported  in  Xh^Law  Times^ 

vol.  23,  page  39  :— 

The  present  c«.se  is  not  one  of  an  action  upon  a  lost  bill,  but  on  a  demand  for 
the  amount  of  which  the  bill  was  given.  A  bill  given  for  and  on  account  of 
money,  due  on  simple  contract,  operates  as  an  additional  payment,  which  may  be 
repudiated  at  the  option  of  the  creditor,  if  the  bill  were  unpaid  at  maturity  in  his 
hands,  in  which  case  he  may  rescind  the  transaction  of  payment,  and  sue  on  the 
original  contract  If  the  bill  be  lost,  the  condition  on  which  the  payment  may 
be  repudiated  does  not  arise,  and  the  defendant,  if  compelled  to  pay  the  original 
debt,  would  be  subject  to  inconvenience  of  a  like  kind,  as  if  compelled  to  pay 

the  bill <ro  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  sue,  he  ought  to  bo  the  holder  of  the 

bill,  and  the  bill  ought  to  be  due ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  defendant 
may  not  rely  on  a  defect  of  the  plaintiff's  title  in  either  of  these  respects,  leaving 
the  other  unnoticed.  It  may  well  be  that  a  person  who  has  given  a  bill  on  ac« 
count  of  a  debt,  may  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  debt  if  he  can  withdraw  the 
bill  from  circulation,  and  may  object  to  pay  only  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  is 
not  forthcoming,  without  objecting  to  its  not  being  due.     Crowe  vs.  Clay. 

The  proper  remedy  for  the  loser  of  the  bill  is  to  tender  an  indemnity,  and  then 
to  eue  in  equity. 

LIABILITIES  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Some  goods  were  delivered  in  Staffordshire,  directed  to  the  ship  Melbourne, 
East  India  Docks.  Subsequently  a  countermand  was  given  to  a  clerk  at  the 
London  station,  and  they  were  sent  to  Bell  Wharf,  Ratcliff  Highway.  By  mis- 
take they  were  delivered  to  the  original  address.  The  railway  company  were 
held  liable  for  the  loss. — Scothorne  t$,  the  South  Staffordshire  Railway  Com- 
pany, 20  English  Law  Times,  Rep.  225. 

The  Company^s  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  prohibits  any  contract  being  made 
by  a  director  of  a  company,  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament,  with  the  company. 
It  was  held  in  Barker  vs,  the  Oxford,  &.C.,  Railway  Company,  20  English  Law 
Times,  Rep.  224,  that  this  does  not  invalidate  the  contract,  but  only  vacates  the 
office  of  such  director. 
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LEGAL  DECI8I0II  IN  REOABD  TO  FALSELT  PACKED  COTTtMr. 

We  have  often  occasion,  says  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current^  to  refer  to 
the  very  reprehensible  practice  of  falsely  packing  cotton,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
find  is  continued  to  some  extent,  as  we  have  heard  of  many  complaints  and  re- 
clamations from  time  to  time  during  the  past  season.  The  suit  reported  below 
grew  out  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  factors,  though  in- 
nocent parties,  and  acting  in  good  faith,  are  held  liable  for  damages :— > 

P.  Cusacks  V8,  Oakey  &  Hawkins.    Third  District  Court  of  Now  Orleans. 

This  suit  was  brought  before  Richardson,  Justiee,  to  recover  the  amount  doe 
for  reclamation  on  two  bales  of  cotton  sold  by  the  defendants. 

It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  cotton  in  question  was  sold,  with  many  other 
bales,  oy  sample,  and  that  the  whole  was  shipped  to  Barcelona.  On  being 
opened,  it  was  found  that  two  of  the  bales  were  falsely  packed,  the  outside  cor- 
responding in  quality  with  the  sample,  and  the  inside  consisting  of  very  inferior 
cotton. 

The  plaintiff  proved  the  identity  of  the  bales  with  those  purchased  of  defend- 
ants; also,  the  false  packing  and  the  amount  of  damage.  The  defendants 
offered  no  evidence,  but  rested  their  defense  upon  two  points,  viz.:  1st.  That 
as  a  false  and  fraudulent  packing  was  charged,  they,  as  the  agents  of  tbs 
planter,  could  not  be  held  liable;  and  2d.  Tlwt  as  the  planter's  mark  was  oa 
the  bales,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  principal  and  not  to  them. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  defendants,  as  cotton  merchants,  selling  cotton  in 
one  lot,  which,  perhaps,  had  been  received  from  many  planters — selling  it  m 
tlieir  own  name,  without  reference  to  any  others  as  principals — and  selling  it  by 
sample,  thereby  warranting  the  whole  to  be  equal  to  the  sample  in  quality,  were 
clearly  liable — that  the  charge  that  the  bales  were  falsely  packed,  in  no  manner 
affected,  nor  could  it  have  been  intended  to  afiect,  the  character  and  standing  of 
defendants,  who  were  merely  the  merchants  and  not  the  planters  r  and  that  m 
the  transaction  the  defendants  acted  and  were  treated  as  principals,  and  not  as 
agents. 

From  this  deeision  the  defendants  appealed  to  the  Third  District  Court  of 
New  Orleans,  where  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court  was  affirmed  with  costs. 

The  cause  was  tried  in  Uie  Appellate  Court,  and  a  motion  for  a  new  tml 
made  by  defendants  was  argued  and  overruled. 

Emerson  for  plaintiff,  Eggleson  for  defendants.  ' 


SfilFPING  MERCHAKTS — ^FREIGHT. 

United  States  District  Court.     Before  Judge  Ingersoll.     Decision  in  Ad*    - 
miralty,  1854.    Francis  Leland  vs.  William  Agnew  and  others. 

The  libel  in  this  case  is  filed  by  the  owner  of  the  ship  President  Fillmore,  to  -^ 
recover  the  freight  on  116  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  brought  from  New  Orleans  to  « 
this  port  in  August,  1863,  under  a  bill  of  lading  which  specified  that  the  tobacco  "^ 
was  shipped  "  deliverable  at  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Wharf,"'  to  be  carried  to  '^ 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  there  delivered  to  the  respondents.  The  ship  «r-  " 
rived  at  this  port  during  Che  latter  part  of  August,  and,  as  the  yellow  fever  then  ^ 
prevailed  at  New  Orleans,  she  was  compelled  to  undergo  quarantine.  Tobaceo^  .m 
however,  was  permitted  to  be  brought  up  to  the  city  without  nndergoing  quarui*  ^ 
tine.  The  ship  having  been  ordered  to  be  discharged,  the  libelant  notified  tiio  -* 
respondents  to  get  a  permit  and  take  their  tobacco  from  the  ship.  The  respon> 
dents  insisted  that  the  libelant  should  lighter  it  up  to  the  Tobacco  Inapcctim  ^ 
Wharf,  but  the  libelant  refused  to  do  this,  telling  them  that  if  they  did  not  send  -i 
lighters  for  it,  it  would  be  stored  at  the  Atlantic  Docks  at  their  expense.  Tbei^  " 
upon,  the  respondents  sent  lighters  for  the  tobacco,  and  brought  it  up  to  tiio  " 
city.    The  libelant  then  brought  this  suit  for  the  freight,  and  the  rMpoodeali*^ 
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tendered  and  paid  into  conrt  the  amount  of  freight,  less  the  expense  of  lighter- 
age, claiming  to  deduct  that  from  Uie  full  freight. 

Held  by  the  Court,  That  the  contract  of  the  libelant  was  to  deliver  the  tobac- 
co at  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Wharf,  and  that  upon  the  performance  of  that 
contract  on  his  part  the  payment  of  freight  depends,  unless  there  has  been  a 
waiver  of  performance  by  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  some  act  on  his  part  which 
prevents  performance.    That  the  libelant  was  not  prevented  from  performing 
ois  contract  by  the  necessity  of  discharging  his  ship  at  quarantine  ;  the  tobacco 
was  not  detained,  and  he  was  permitted  to  tranship  it  into  lighters  to  bring  it  to 
the  city,  and  could  have  done  so. 

The  terms  of  the  contract  are  express,  precise,  and  unconditional ;  when  no 
technical  mercantile  terms  are  used  in  it — when  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  re- 

Srd  to  it,  evidence  cannot  be  introduced  to  vary  its  apparent  import  and  to  show 
it,  by  usage  and  custom,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  contract  need  not 
ibe  kept  and  performed  according  to  its  terms.  Usage  cannot  be  set  up  to  vary 
the  terms  of  an  express  contract  That  the  usage  attempted  to  be  proved  by 
the  libelant,  authorizing  him  to  deliver  these  goods  at  quarantine  under  these 
circumstances,  in  spite  of  tiie  clause  in  the  bill  of  lading,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  contract,  but  contrary  to  it,  and  proof  of  it  cannot  be  admitted.  That  the 
proof  offered  by  the  libelant  is  insufficient  to  establish  such  a  usage,  even  if  it 
could  be  admitted.  That  the  receipt  of  the  tobacco  by  the  respondents,  after 
the  notice  given  them  by  the  libelant,  was  no  waiver  by  them  of  their  right  to 
demand  a  delivery  at  Tobacco  Warehouse  Wharf. 

Decree,  therefore,  for  libelant  for  (496  50,  the  amount  tendered  by  the  res- 
pondents, and  the  costs  of  the  respondents  subsequent  to  the  tender  deducted. 

GOODS  SOLD   BY  SAMPLE — ACTION   TO  BECOVEB  VALUE   OF. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  General  Term,  July,  1854.  Before  Chief  Justice 
Oakley,  Judges  Duer  and  Hoffman.    P.  D.  Muller  vs.  Amos  R.  Eno  and  others. 

This  was  a  suit  to  recover  the  price  of  lawns  sold  the  defendants.  On  the 
aoth  of  February,  1849,  the  plaintiff  sold  defendants  33,600  yards  of  lawns, 
packed  in  14  bales,  at  11  cents  per  yard,  on  8  months'  credit.  For  the  defense 
It  was  contended  that  the  goods  were  sold  by  sample,  and  that  the  seller  repre- 
sented the  sample  as  fair  specimens  of  the  14  bales,  and  that  on  the  faith  of 
•uch  representations  the  purchase  was  made. 

The  bales  were  not  exhibited,  nor  were  accessible  for  examination,  and  the 
samples  and  representations  were  of  a  sound  merchantable  article.  But  when 
examined  subsequent  to  the  delivery,  were  found  to  be  tender,  which  rendered 
their  value  $1,700  less  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  corresponded  with 
the  samples,  and  the  sum  was  claimed  as  a  deduction  from  the  price.  The  goods 
arrived  at  New  York  in  January,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  Bonded  Warehouse.  On  the  19th  February  the  sale  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  14  bales  were  sent  to  the  defendants*  store.  The  defendants 
opened  the  bales,  as  they  wanted  to  sell  the  goods,  and  sold  a  considerable  part 
of  them  at  private  sale  by  pieces,  and  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks  the  goods, 
as  they  alleged,  were  found  to  be  tender,  and  the  residue  were  sold  at  auction, 
where  they  brought  from  S^c.  to  8f  c.  per  yard,  the  marketable  value  of  the  sound 
article  at  that  time  being  from  9c.  to  9ic. 

The  jary  made  an  allowance  for  the  damaged  state  of  the  goods  of  $197  87. 
The  verdict  was  given  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  by  sample,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cose,  amounted  to  an  implied  warranty  that  the  goods  correspond- 
ed with  the  sample.  But  whether  the  implied  warranty  arose  from  the  samples, 
or  was  strengthened  by  testimony  to  show  that  it  was  an  absolute  representa- 
tion, the  rule  must  be  the  same,  which  requires  a  prompt  announcement  of  the 
ground  the  purchaser  means  to  assume,  and  the  implication  of  a  warranty  at- 
tached to  a  purchase  of  goods,  should  endure  no  longer  than  a  reasonable  time 
recessary  for  their  examination. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff  on  the  verdict,  with  costs. 
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EJECTHEIIT — IIOR-PATMBRT  OF  RSITT. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York,  Greneral  Term,  June,  1854.  Before  Judges 
Mitchell,  Roosevelt,  and  Gierke. 

There  are  two  causes  of  demurrer  to  the  complaint  in  this  action.  Ist.  Thai 
it  does  not  allege  that  the  plaintiffs  demanded  payment  of  the  rent  2d.  That 
it  does  not  allege  a  notice  of  an  intention  to  re-enter. 

1.  This  is  a  proceeding  under  the  statute  (2  R.  S.  205,  sec.  30,)  which  expressly 
states  that  in  the  action  of  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  demised  premises  for 
the  non-payment  of  rent,  the  service  of  the  declaration  shall  be  ^  deemed  and 
stand  instead  of  a  demand,''  &c. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  no  notice  of  re-entry  is  necessary  by 
common  law,  or  by  statute,  except  where  there  is  is  a  sufficiency  of  so<k]8  and 
chattels  on  the  premises  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  rent,  the  act  of  1846  requires 
that  fifteen  days'  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  intention  to  re-enter  must  be  given. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  this  provision  of  the  act  of  1846  applies 
to  a  case  where  the  lease  was  executed  before  it  was  passed,  (see  Williams  vs. 
Potter,  2  Barb.  S.  C.  R.,  316,)  because  on  the  face  of  the  complaint  it  is  evident 
there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  floods  to  satisfy  the  demand.  It  is  expressly  al- 
leged that  the  premises  consisted  of  **  a  water  lot,  vacant  ground,  and  soil  under 
water."  After  such  an  allegation,  to  add  that  there  was  not  a  sofficiency  of 
goods  on  the  premises  to  satisfy  the  demand,  seems  to  be  unnecessary  ;  and  it 
14  possible,  if  made,  might  have  induced  some  members  of  the  profession,  if  the 
defendants  happened  to  employ  such,  to  move  to  have  it  stricken  out  as  redno* 
dant,  with  $10  costs  of  the  motion.  I  think  the  complaint  in  all  respects  sufll- 
cient,  and  that  the  order  at  Special  Term  should  be  affirmed  with  costs. 


INSOLVENCY. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Law  holds  that  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  allows  interest 
on  debts  only  under  special  circumstances  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  but 
the  judgment  entered  up  after  adjudication  carries  interest  like  any  other  jndgL 
ment  from  the  time  of  its  being  entered  up — English  Law  THmes,  Rep.  263. 

In  reckoning  the  amount  of  the  trade,  debtors'  liabilities  barred  by  the  statate 
are  to  be  included ;  and  if  these,  added  to  the  debts  not  so  barred,  exceed  j&3(M)« 
there  is  no  jurisdiction. — 20  English  Law  Times^  Rep.  283. 

Where  a  petition  had  been  filed  in  a  London  Court  by  mistake  for  the  adjoin* 
ing  County  Court,  the  Court  dismissed  the  petition,  directed  the  books  to  be 
given  up,  and  restrained  the  assignees  from  selling. — 20  Law  Times^  Rep.  289. 

In  the  same  case  it  was  held  that,  although  the  residence  of  an  insolvent  be 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  General  Post-office,  yet  if  the  parish  church  of  the 
pariah  is  beyond  that  distance,  an  insolvent  mast  petition  in  the  County  Court. 


BANK  LIABILITIES. 

An  action  was  recently  brought  in  the  Consolidated  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Dabliiit 
before  Mr.  Justice  Ball,  by  a  lady  to  recover  from  the  manager  of  the  National 
Bank  at  Athy,  the  sum  of  £50,  lodged  on  the  2dth  of  May,  1852.  The  bank 
disputed  their  liability,  on  the  ground  that  the  money  had  not  been  regularly 
lodged  or  deposited  in  the  establishment,  but  was  given  to  a  person  luumed 
O'Keefe,  then  in  the  employment  of  the  bank,  but  who  had  since  abscond^,  te 
be  invested  by  him  in  whatever  way  he  thought  best,  for  the  interest  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  receipt  was  not  in  the  usual  form  given  by  the  bank,  but  was 
on  a  plain  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  a  statement  to  the  effect  thai 
O'Keefe  acknowledged  himself  personally  accountable.  The  plaintiff  stated  thai 
she  did  not  read  the  document,  believing  that  it  was  all  right  The  jury  fomai 
for  the  plaintiff. 
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BROKER  SELLING  SHARES  PROCTTRniO  REOISTRT. 

The  Conrt  of  Sessions  in  Scotland  has  decided  that  a  broker  employed  to  sell 
aOway  shares  is  not  bound  to  get  the  transfer  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
ompany,  nor  i^  he  responsible  for  the  purchaser's  neglect  to  do  so ;  and  there- 
fore is  not  liable  to  relieve  his  principal  from  calls  made  upon  the  shares  subse- 
iQent  to  a  sale  effected  by  him,  and  for  which  calls  his  principal  is  primarily 
table  as  registered  proprietor  of  the  shares.  (Marr  v,  Buchanan,  1  S.  M.,p.411.) 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


•ASVAL  amrax  or  rcBUc  roHriDKiicB — atviKw  op  thb  xarikt  THROUoHorT  thb  countrt, 

ASD  PCaTHBR  DBTAILS  OP  TUB  CAUIBS  OP  TBB  RBCBNT  PBBSIirilB— PROHPBCTS  POB  TUB  PUTCRB 
AT  HOKB  AND  ABROAD— KrPBCT  OP  ABUNDANT  BARVBtTI  IN  BUROPB  UPON  TBB  DBMAND  POR  COT- 
tOa— XOTICB  OP  TBB  TRADB  IN  DRY  GOODS— TBB  LATB  BANK  PANIC  AND  TUB  IMPOLICY  OP  ILLS- 
nriMATB  BARKING— BANK  AVKRAOBS  uP  TBB  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON  AND  MASSACUUSBITS  COl'NTRT 
■ABKB— TBB  RAILROAD  INTBRKST  — DBPOSITS  AND  COINAOR  AT  TUB  PBILADKLPUlA  AND  NBW  OR- 
LBANS  MINTS— PORKION  IMPORTS  AT  NBW  YORK  POR  ADOCST  AND  PROM  JANUARY  PIRST— IMPORTS 
OP  DKY  GOODS— CASH  DCTIBS  RBCKIVBD  AT  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AND  PIIILADELPDIA— BXPORTS 
raOM  NBW  YORK  AND  PORBIGN  PORTS  POR  AUOCST  AND  PROM  JANUARY  PIRST— BXPORTS  OP  CRRTAIH 
KBADING  ARTICLBS  OP  PKODCCB   PROM  NBW  YORK  TO  POKBIGN  PORTS— TRADB  IN  BRBADSTUPPS  AND 

raoTisioNs,  btc. 

There  has  been  a  better  state  of  feeling  in  commercial  circles  since  our  last, 
nit  the  return  of  confidence  is  very  gradual,  and  is  occasionally  interrupted  by 
iijef  panics  from  some  unexpected  failure,  or  other  cause  of  excitement.  There 
leems  to  be,  however,  a  steady  progress  in  a  favorable  direction,  and  the  more 
lopeful  are  confident  that  the  evil  days  have  gone  by  for  the  present.  The 
vessure  which  has  been  severely  felt  throughout  the  country,  has  not  been  at- 
ribntable  to  any  particular  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  a  single  class,  but  a  gen- 
ml  and  almost  universal  incurrence  of  obligation  beyond  present  means.  If 
my  doubts  this,  a  single  day's  experience  in  the  counting  house  of  a  jobbing 
nerchant,  in  any  of  our  large  centers  of  trade,  would  be  fally  convincing.  A  is 
k  merchant  from  Ohio,  who  excuses  his  inability  to  meet  his  indebtedness 
iroroptly,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  bought  him  a  house  to  live  in,  as  he  could  no 
ODger  hire  a  comfortable  tenement  near  enough  to  his  place  of  business.  B  is 
ikewiso  a  country  merchant,  but  has  been  building  a  store,  and  it  cost  so  much 
Dore  than  he  expected,  that  it  has  gone  far  beyond  his  ready  means.  C  is  a 
smner  as  well  0s  a  merchant,  and  has  been  paying  for  a  piece  of  land  and  a  little 
(took,  so  that  the  jobber  must  wait  a  few  months  for  his  pay.  D  is  from  the 
South ;  tempted  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  he  has  bought  a  few  more  negroes, 
nd  this  has  absorbed  his  cosh  funds.  E  has  rashly  taken  a  little  stock  in  a  rail- 
tMd,  and  it  would  not  do  to  sell  out  now,  the  price  is  so  low.  In  short,  almost 
nwiy  one  has  invested  for  his  own  convenience  or  comfort,  some  portion  of  the 
tands  which  were  due  to  others,  and  therefore  not  his  own.  True  he  has  as  he 
Aji,  "  the  property  to  show  for  it,^'  but  the  exhibition  will  not  keep  the  creditor 
Vom  bankruptcy  whose  resources  are  cut  off  by  such  forced  loans. 

The  gloom  which  shrouded  the  future  has  been  lightened  in  two  particulars. 
rhe  injury  to  the  growing  crops  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes  in  this  country,  has 
Men  far  less  than  at  first  supposed.    Some  localities  have  not  suffered  severely 
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from  the  drouth,  and  in  others  the  damage  is  not  irreparable.  There  is  in  the 
West  and  Northwest  a  Urge  supply  of  the  old  crop  of  com  left  OYer  from  hurf 
year,  and  the  high  prices  will  lead  to  greater  economy  in  the  garnering  and  feed- 
ing of  the  incoming  harvest. 

By  far  the  most  cheering  intelligence,  however,  is  the  certainty  in  regard  to 
the  harvests  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  grail 
crop  has  been  luxuriant,  and  of  unusually  good  quality,  and  the  weather  for  w^ 
curing  it  has  been  generally  good.  This  secures  cheap  bread  to  Europe ;  and 
cheap  bread  means  not  only  social  order,  and  commercial  prosperity,  bat  an  ii^ 
creased  consumption  of  American  cotton.  A  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  thi 
great  staple  of  the  South  just  on  the  eve  of  a  large  gathering,  would  be  far  men 
disastrous  than  any  of  the  revulsions  of  trade  experienced  since  the  eraah  d 
twenty  years  ago.  Southern  financiers  are  fiunous  for  calculations  upon  ncad 
crop.  No  capital  is  allowed  to  lie  idle  there,  and  the  planter  never  seems  happi 
unless  by  purchasing  property  of  some  sort  he  has  contrived  to  pledge  hia  iMod 
year's  income.  Let  the  cotton  trade  suffer  unusual  depression,  and  a  large  IB» 
jority  of  those  doing  business  at  the  South  would  be  unable  to  meet  their  Bfr 
bilities  with  ordinary  promptness.  Large  as  the  cotton  crop  is  likely  to  be,  wi 
must  depend  on  Europe  for  a  market,  and  the  golden  burdens  of  her  harvait 
field  are  rich  in  promise  that  we  shall  not  depend  in  vain. 

The  trade  in  dry  goods  in  all  parts  of  the  country  continues  irregular,  and  thf 
stock,  offered  largely  by  auction,  has  been  selling  off  at  very  low  prices.  Tta 
low  prices  in  Europe,  the  stagnation  of  trade  there,  and  the  hope  of  dolm 
better  here,  have  induced  large  consignments  of  foreign  goods  to  this  countij, 
especially  to  New  York,  from  which  the  return  will  not  be  ever  aeventy-fivi 
cents  to  the  dollar.  We  have  had  a  bank  panFc,  owing  to  the  stringency  ii 
the  money  market  throughout  the  interior,  which  has  been  the  means  of  send 
ing  in  to  the  country  institutions  a  large  amount  of  their  circulation  notoi 
for  redemption,  beyond  the  present  ability  of  some  of  the  banks  to  meet.  A 
few  have  been  compelled  to  temporary  suspension,  and  some  are  winding  ip 
No  institution  has  been  in  any  serious  trouble,  which  was  doing  a  legitimli 
banking  business,  and  those  which  have  been  kiting,  or  living  by  a  forced  eknm 
lation,  will  find  little  sympathy  from  the  lovers  of  a  sound  currency.  The  Wait 
ern  banks  which  have  been  started  under  general  laws,  passed  within  a  Un 
years,  have  their  notes  well  secured,  but  as  the  deposit  of  such  security  neoM 
sarily  takes  away  part  of  the  profits  of  a  large  circulation,  many  of  them  kaft 
resorted  to  the  doubtful  policy  of  borrowing  the  notes  of  banks  further  South 
which  are  not  thus  secured,  and  paying  them  out  instead  of  their  own.  As  lcMi| 
as  the  redemption  is  continued  where  the  bills  are  issued,  but  little  harm  ia  doM 
but  in  times  of  pressure  the  machinery  becomes  deranged,  and  the  bill  holden 
who  cannot  resort  to  the  counter  of  a  bank  hundreds  of  miles  away,  are  left  t 
the  mercy  of  brokers,  and  must  sell  the  bills  for  the  most  they  can  get  TId 
is  all  wrong,  and  the  community  ought  not  to  tolerate  such  abuses  for  a  mooMail 
Any  bank  wluch,  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  attached  to  its  own  circulalioi 
procures  and  issues  the  notes  of  other  banks  not  so  well  secured,  ought  to  h 
punished  for  its  fraud,  and  compelled  to  change  its  policy. 

The  banks  in  all  of  oar  principal  cities  continue  in  a  very  safe  poaition.    Hi 
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foUowmg  ia  a  eontinnatioD  of  the  statement  showing  the  weekly  averages  of  the 
^ew  York  city  banks : — 

WEEKLT  ATXEAOXS  OF  NZW  YORK  CITT  BANKS. 

Avenffe  Bmoant        Average  Arerage  Arerage 

of  Loana  amoant  of  amouot  of  aroouDt  of 

Weekending  and  DtecottnU.  Specie.  Circulation.  Depoaita. 

8,1864 92.551,808  10,188,141  9,713,216  60,286,889 

prills 91.686,274  11,044,044  9,538,998  60,825.087 

pril22 90,876,840  10,526,976  9.353,854  59,225,906 

pril29 90,243,049  10,951,153  9.377,687  59,719,889 

y    6, 90,789,720  11,437,089  9,828,007  68,855,601 

J  18. 90.246,927  12,882,068  9,507,796  64,208.671 

y  20 90,886.726  12,118,048  9,480,018  68.882.661 

y  27 90,981,974  10,981,581  9,284,807  61.628,670 

8 91.916,710  10,281.969  9,881.714  71,702.290 

ne  10 91,015,171  9,617,180  9,807,889  72,495.869 

17 90,068,578  10,018,157  9.144.284  71,959,106 

.ne24 88,751,952  9,628.875  9,009,726  69,598,724 

ly     1 88,608,491  11,130,800  9,068.258  71,457,984 

8 88.847,281  12,267,818  9,195,757  72,718,442 

16 90,487,004  15,074,093  8,837,681  75,227,888 

ly  22 92,011.870  15,720.309  8,768,289  75.959,082 

aly  29 92,588.579  15,886,864  8,756,777  74,790.656 

august    6 93,728.141  14,468,981  9.124,468  76,378.487 

^cagiMtl2 98.435,057  13,522,023  8,917,179  74,626,889 

19 82.880,108  14,258,972  8.855,523  73.834.568 

26 91,447,076  14,895,072  8.811,869  78.781,179 

p(ember2 91,891.188  14,714,618  8,934,682  72,856,727 

I>tember9 91,528,244  14,446,817  8,968,707  73,831,286 

ptember  16 91,689,782  14,484,259  8,820,609  74,467,701 

IVe  annex  a  8tatement  of  the  Boston  Banks,  and  also  the  Banks  of  the 
te  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  Boston : — 


FOLLOWINO  IS  A  OOimirUATION  OF  THE  WBKKLT   COMPARISON    OF  THE  B08T0H 

BANKS  : — 


pita], 


anddiscoonts. ... 


«3e  from  other  banks.  • 
lae  to  other  banks.. . . . 

--^      r    ~t8 

^*-?i*cnlation 


Aag.  88. 

181,088.185 
51,589,519 
2,872,742 
7,458,857 
6,674,528 
18,209,477 
7,972,883 


Sept.  4. 

181,108,085 
51,857,522 
2,825,442 
7,453,702 
6,712,598 
18,182.571 
7,995,792 


Sept.  11. 

181.130,035 
52,112,498 
2,684,491 
8,019,725 
6,950,576 
12,799,639 
8,623,771 


Sept.  18. 

181,206,676 
51,759,906 
2,295.152 
7,928,688 
6,683,726 
12,464,867 
8,504,366 


IDLLOWIKQ  WILL  EXHIBIT  THE   CONDITION  OP   THE   118   COUNTaT   BANKS  OF  MA88A« 


CHCSETTS  ON  THE   2d   INSTANT: — 


Notes  and  bills  of  exchange . 

Specie 

Iteal  estate 


$2,457,666 
928.698 
452,642 


^pital 128,508,837 

^^tdrcnlation 12.438,358 

^Po«U 5,647,772 

*T^  on  hand 2.258.828 

$48,888,828  $48,838,796 

^^  railroad  interest  manifests  but  little  radical  improvement,  and  but  little 
^^  he  expected  until  the  system  of  management  is  entirely  changed.  Votes  of 
^i^fidsDce  mean  but  little,  and  as  long  as  the  directors  of  any  corporation  are 
H^^^nUton  in  its  stocks,  they  will  get  no  credit  for  any  disinterested  action. 
^^^^''B  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonda, 
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bat  the  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  show  that  even  the  operators  tin 
have  no  confidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  improvement  There  wi 
less  cotne  a  time  when  we  shall  learn  our  true  policy  in  regard  to  the 
works  of  internal  improvement;  meanwhile  we  are  taking  lessons  • 
rience  at  a  very  high  cost  for  tuition,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  wholes 
forcement  painful  as  the  birch  of  the  schoolmaster.  Just  now  the  f 
the  railroad  interest  is  underrated,  and  the  credit  of  these  corporations  1 
.  valued.  This  mighty  network  of  iron  has  done  great  things  for  oar 
not  only  in  uniting  us  more  closely  together  as  one  people,  but  also  in 
ing  the  resources  of  secluded  territory,  and  opening  new  avenues  of  ti 
Commerce.  If  each  road  could  now  be  managed  solely  in  reference  to 
porate  prosperity,  there  are  few  lines  which  would  not  pay  some  retarn 
investment. 

The  production  of  gold  in  California  shows  no  decrease,  and  a  lar| 
finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  States,  considering  the  slack  trade  between 
oceans.  The  mint  is  now  in  operation  at  San  Francisco,  and  part  of  1 
ments  of  gold  from  thence  is  now  in  coin. 

DKPOSrrS  AMD  COINAOK  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AMD  MEW   ORLEANS  MIMTI. 

DEPOSITS   FOE   AUGUST. 

Prum  CuUrorDia.    Total  Gold.  Silver. 

PhUadelphia  Mint $2,904,000     $2,940,000  |3»2.000  $ 

New  Orleans  Mint 20,576  21,220  64,821 


Total  deposits $2,924,676      $2,961,220  $396,821           $ 

GOLD   OOINAOB. 

Nbw  Orlbars.  Phila»bi 

Pieces.              Value.  Pieces. 

Double  eagles 113,866        • 

Eagles 

Halfeagles 49,196 

Quarter  eagles 8,000          $20,000  62,698 

Three- dollar  pieces 

Dollars 118,793 

Bars 


Total  gold  coinage 8,000  $20,000  844,548 

SILYEB   COIN  AGE. 

Dollars. 

Half  dollars 600,000  $260,000              

Quarter  dollars 1,440.000 

Dimes 

Halfdimes 720,000  86,000             

Three  cent  pieces    


Total  silver  coinage 1,220,000        $286,000  1 ,440,000 

OOPPEE  COINAGE. 

Cente 825.134 


Total  coinage 1,228,000        $806,000         2.109,677        I 

The  Assay  Office  at  New  York  in  not  yet  fully  in  operation,  but  the 
ments* for  commencing  are  about  completed. 
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The  foreign  imports  continue  very  large.    At  New  York  the  total  for  Angust 
is  $2,890,359  larger  than  for  Augast,  1853 ;  $7,775,445  larger  than  for  the  same 
month  of  1852 ;  and  89,622,203  larger  than  for  August,  1851,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  comparison :— • 

iVFoaTs  or  fobuox  mbbchandisk  at  hkw  tork  for  thb  month  of  auoubt. 

\m.        im.        i8§}.       18S4. 

itared  for  conramption $11,279,004  $13,711,421  $16,788,853  $17,479,992 

itered  for  warehouaing 1,858.089         464,962      2,226,299      4,128,787 

«e  goods 688,884       1,075,888          667,408       1,804,668 

and  bullion 186,503           66,917         511,715         175,692 


ToUl  entered  at  the  port $18,461,980  $15,808,688  $20,193,774  $28,084,188 

ithdrawn  from  warehouse 1,252,245       1,329,991       1,745,864      8,088,056 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  entries  for  warehousing  have  nearly  doubled,  but  the 
I  thdrawals  from  warehouse  have  also  largely  increased,  so  that  the  stock  of 
^uiy  descriptions  of  merchandise  is  no  larger  than  on  the  opening  of  the  month, 
e  tot^ii  imports  at  New  York  now  show  but  a  trifling  variation  from  the  cor- 
E'lesaponding  total  of  last  year,  the  falling  off  during  the  spring  having  been  en- 
tirely recovered.  The  aggregate  is  9 1 '7)054  larger  than  for  the  first  eight 
onihs  of  lust  year;  $48,579,286  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1852; 
7,768,521  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1851 ;  and  $35,447,666  larger  than 

'the  same  time  in  1850. 

I 

nCPORTB    OF    FORBION    IfKRCHANDISB    AT    NEW  YORK    FOR   BIGHT  MONTHS,  FROM 

JANUARY    1st. 

im.        18^2.        i8§i.      \m. 

^ntered  for  consumption $82,041,898  $72,209,450  $110,347,169  $102,181,10$ 

^ntered  for  warehousing 9,845,001       5,916.630       16,818.888      21,«14,U0 

^rte  gooda 6,803,469       9.885,327       10.336,526      12.348,868 

specie  and  bullion 1,666,979       2,085,165         1,611,231         1,781.782 

^«*tal  entered  at  the  port 100,857,837     89.646,572     188,108,804    138.126,868 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse...         8,182,230     10,962,668         9,972,966     14,382,982 

The  excess,  as  compared  with  last  year,  iit  very  trifling,  but  last  year 
^owed  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  over  the  preceding,  and  the  con- 
^^Qaatiou  of  such  heavy  imports  would  be  mutter  of  astonishment,  did  we  not 
^now  thitt,  as  far  as  manufactured  goods  are  concerned,  there  is  no  market  for 
Uiem  in  Europe,  and,  having  been  made,  they  must  bo  sold  at  some  cost,  and 
^^erefore  are  poured  in  upon  our  shores.  About  half  of  the  imports  consist  of 
^17  goods  and  ^^  annex  the  particulars: — 

IMPORTS  OF  FORBION  DRY   GOODS   AT  NEW  YORK   FOR  THE  MONTH   OF   AUGUST. 

BNTBRBD   FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

1851.  18^2.  18M.  185<. 

JjMufacturesofwool $1,736  232  $2,628,842  $3.h0,V769  $8,864,880 

U*nuf«cture3  of  cotton 870.1 16  1,240.071  1,648,745  1.608.019 

Jjanufacturef*  of  Hilk 2,632.029  2,706,702  2,981.048  8,605.467 

2*^"f«cture8  of  flax 686.816  614.686  712,342  766,888 

**'«Ci!lliiKni8  dry  goods 882,831  636,684  616,007  648.620 

^oUl $6,068,024    $7,626,985     $9,363,901     $9,771,819 
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WITHDBAWN  FBOM  WARKHOTOS. 

1851.  1852.  18(t.  D 

Manafactares  of  wool $297,124  $221,498  $845,56S  9H 

Manufactures  of  cotton 121,812  95,769  86,119  t1 

Manufactures  of  silk 121,689  140,143  101,271  M 

Manufactures  of  flax 66,860  42,129  14,672  1 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 19,767  21,686  10,699  I 

Total  withdrawn $626,243       $521 ,226       $668,8 14    $1^1 

Add  entered  for  consumption....      6,068,024      7,626,986      9,868,901       9»1? 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market.     $6,688,266    $8,148,210    $9,922,216  $11JM 

XMTKBKO  FOR  WARRH0U8INO. 

Manufactures  of  wool $496,067  $86,890  $270,868  $81 

Manufactures  of  cotton 148,970  46,018  182,627  $0 

Manufactures  of  silk 871,662  72,679  99,278  41 

Manufactures  of  flax 92,296  19,878  47,881  1*1 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 88,698  28,636  12,486  4 

Total $1,142,667       $262,896       $562,485   $1,81 

Add  entered  for  consumption 6,068,024     7,626,986     9,868,901      9,77 

Total  entered  at  the  port $7,200,691    $7,879,881   $9,926,886  $11,58 

We  also  annex  a  comparison  of  the  same  items  for  the  first  eight  monll 
the  year : — 

IMPORTS  OF   FORKlOir  DRY   OOODB  AT  NBW  YORK  FOR  RIGHT  MOITrHS,  FROM  JAKUAftl 

BNTBRBD  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Manufactures  of  wool $10,672,768  $9,998,688  $18,618,981  $1548 

Manufactures  of  cotton 7,848,294  6,956,869  1 1,017,762     1 1,74 

Manufactures  of  silk 18,274,618  14,949,488  28,660,602     20,87 

Manufactures  of  flax 4,684,183  4,038,676  6,631,209       5,05 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 2,766,878  8,029,189  8,872,618       4,08 

Total $44,236,721  $88,966,790  $62,700,972  $58,81 

WITHDRAWN   FROM  WARXHODSE. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,193,671  $1,800,636  $1,510,207  $2,88 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,130,186  1,221,565  787,609  2,10 

Manafactures  of  silk 980,615  1,641,819  1,109,648  2,19 

Manufactures  of  flax 462,699  667,662  164,313  8t 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 280,688  260,96 1  268,242  ^29 

ToUl $4,047,759    $4,982,118     $8,880,014     87,9» 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . .    44,236,721     88,966,790    62,790,972     58^8 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $48,283,480  $48,948,903  $66,530,986  $84»74l 

BNTBRBD  FOR  WARRHOUBINO. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,661,246  $1,002,078  $1,924,619  88,99< 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,182.207  686,882  998,619  2,17! 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,610,092  1,724,697  1,214.821  231* 

Manufactures  of  flax 482,969  243,662  288,628  1m 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 268,688  261,081  275,848 


Total $5,205,087    $8,907,885    $4,647,088  8lOMj 

Add  entered  lor  consumption 44,235,721     88,966,790    62,700,972    88^8^ 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . .  $49,440,808  $42,874,175  $67,848,005 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  dry  goods  as  in  general  merchandise,  during  the  last 

eight  months,  the  total  entered  directly  for  consumption  has  diminished,  while 

-the  total  warehoased  has  largely  increased.    The  stock  does  not,  however,  f&. 

XEiain  in  warehouse.    A  much  larger  portion  than  usual  has  been  withdrawn  for 

c:  onsumption,  while  considerable  amounts  have  been  distributed  through  other 

ports,  to  which  they  have  been  taken  in  bond. 

The  cash  duties  being  coUecte  1  only  on  the  goods  entered  directly  for  con- 
^-uimption  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  that  purpose,  do  not  show  an  in- 
ox-case  corresponding  to  the  imports.  The  following  is  the  comparative  total  at 
^I'^w  York : — 

CASH   DUTIES  RECIIYED  AT   MEW  YORK. 

18S1.       18$2.       18SI.       I8§4. 

Jfa  August 13,234,764  21       13,884,296  66       $4,746,657  81       f 6,214,629  78 

■«*«-«7ioua sixmos.    20.211,066  72       n,491,100  06       25,807,486  66       28,783,706  64 


"^0111,86760  mo8.,$23,446,829  93     $21,876,895  62     $30,664,094  46     $28,998,336  82 


RXVEiflTB  COLLECTED  IN  BOSTON   FOR  THE  MONTH   OP   AUGUST. 

mi.        i8j4. 

Collected  for  the  month  of  August $851,383  16     $918,788  31     $67,485  16 

^ollectcdformonthaof  July  and  August.     1,474,693  60    1,607,417  77     222,724  17 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  the  custom  house  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of 
^vgast,  amounted  to  $601,153  70,  against  $515,512  10  in  the  corresponding 
**ionth  last  year.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for 
^igiit  months  in  the  present  and  past  two  years : — 

18§!.  1853.  18M. 

!j|%Dnary $316,877  66  $267,010  26  '$689,291  76 

:f*«bruary 489,600  00  623,042  76  625,098  25 

-VUrch 467,400  70  394,028  80  816,333  70 

q^pril 303,922  53  265,853  55  379,471  46 

-^lay. 267,726  70  282,221  30  828,422  96 

^tine 261,290  60  628,503  90  804,764  75 

'^tily 414.314  86  555,489  00  485,168  60 

-August 490,201  00  615,612  10  601,168  70 

$2,900,243  93        $3,532,166  66        $3,479,691  07 

The  annual  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  New  Orleans  will  be 
^V)und  in  another  part  of  the  Magazine. 

The  high  prices  of  domestic  produce,  and  the  scarcity  of  shipping  parcels  at 
^be  seaboard,  have  continued  to  operate  against  the  export  trade.  The  total 
Shipments,  however,  exclusive  of  specie,  in  August,  are  $258,786  larger  than  for 
-August  1853,  $2,648,484  larger  than  for  August  1852,  and  $1,639,629  larger 
Xban  the  same  period  of  1851.  The  exports  of  specie  during  the  month  have 
'^Bo  largely  increased,  and  have  continued  very  heavy  ever  since.  By  the  fol- 
^  «wing  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  as  compared  with  last  year 
"^ras  all  in  foreign  produce. 

you  XXXI. — NO.  IV.  30 
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1851. 

18§!. 

18». 

1! 

18,259.594 

$2,840,820 

$4,540,888 

UA 

22,974 

46,464 

79,867 

fi 

834,549 

220,978 

877,720 

fi 

2,678,444 

2,985,888 

1,183,978 

4^ 

XXPOETt  FROM  MKW  YORK  TO  FOBEION  POSTS  FOR  TBB  MONTH  OF  AUQUH 

Domeetic  produce 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 
Specie 

ToUlexporto 16.290.561     $5,544,095     $6,181,983     $9J^ 

Toul,  exclusive  of  specie 8,617,117       2,608.262      4,997,960       5^ 

Thus  notwithstanding  the  causes  already  noticed,  the  exports  of  merehi 
and  produce  from  New*  York  since  January  Ist,  are  $5,022,102  greater  Uu 
the  corresponding  eight  months  of  last  year,  $12,817,249  greater  than  f< 
same  time  in  1852,  and  jf^l  1,922,381  greater  than  in  the  same  time  in  1851. 
exports  of  specie  are  also  larger  than  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1852  or  1853,  but  not  as  large  as  for  the  same  time  in  1851. 


XXFOKTB  FROM   NEW  YORK  TO  FOBIIGN   PORTS  FOR   KIGOT  MONTHS,  ENDING   AVQ, 

18§1.  18i2.  18§2.  18 

Domestic  produce $28,904,460  $27,452,183  $84,845,630  $39,4. 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 89fi,«S0         688,442       1,960,526  1.2 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...       2,600,688       2,966,285       2,865.901  8,li 

Specie 27,771.129     18,531,341     18,763.567  28.61 

ToUl  exports $59,672,907  $49,538,251  $62,565,624  $67,41 

Totol,  exclusive  of  specie 31,901,778     31,006,910     88,802,057     48,8: 

Ws  also  annex  a  statement  of  the  comparative  exports  of  some  of  the  p 
pal  articles  of  domestic  produce  from  Jan.  Ist  to  Sept.  16th: — 

XXPORTS  FROM   NEW   YORK  TO   FOREIGN   PORTS  OF  CERTAIN   LEADING  ARTIOLII 
DOMESTIC   PRODUCE,  FROM    JAKUAET    IST  TO   SEPT.    16tH: — 


mi 

Ashes — pots . . . .  ..bbls       7,7  25 

pearls 518 

Beeswax lbs    144,480 

Breadntufft-^ 

Wheat  flour. .  .bbl8l,148,754 

Rye  flour 1,996 

Corn  meal 81.994 

Wheat bush.2,776,129 

Rye 

Oats 

Barley 

C«»m 617.671 

Candles — mold-boxes     87.872 

sperm 8.534 

Coal tons     24,078 

Cotton .bales   209,9 1 0 

Hay 8.665 

Hups..." 2,851 


..     49.185 


6,892 

918 

196,588 

843.029 

9,866 

54,518 

1,552,652 

815.158 

89,054 


mi 

Naval  stores bbls  820,712 

Oils— whale. ..  .^alls  237.175 

sperm    782,278 

lard .45,068 

linseed 6.857 


I 
4* 
II 
31 


2,429,544 

87.236 

5,289 

17,957 

286,104 

8,151 

978 


Provisions — 

Pork bbls     60,922        1 

Beef 88,609        4 

Cut  meats Ib8.7.455.2u0 16 J1 

Butter 1,216,667    1,61 

Cheese 8.668.860   SM 

Lard 5,299.978  10,M 

Rice trcs      16.697         1 

Tallow Ibs2,84  8.998   4,tt 

Tobacco,  crude . .  .pkgs  1 6.69 1  1 
Do.,  maoufactured.lb(4.569.8<»7  2.11 
Whalebone 2,486.793    1,01 


This  shows  a  large  increase  in  Provisions  of  all  descriptions,  cut  ■ 
cheeso  and  lard  showing  an  excess  of  100  per  cent,  while  the  shipments  of 
have  increased  50  per  cent,  and  of  beef  15  per  cent  In  breadstuff*  gitM 
the  exports  have  declined,  owing  to  the  very  high  prices  and  the  limited 
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on  the  seaboard.  Com  lias  been  compar/itively  cheapest,  and  the  fihipments  of 
Cliis  cereal  have  increased  nearly  400  per  cent ;  but  wheat  and  wheat  flour  show 
JB,  marked  falling  off.  The  short  crop  question,  to  which  we  have  already  allud- 
ed, will  have  less  to  do  with  future  exports  of  produce  than  the  state  of  the 
oiops  abroad,  and  we  have  now  received  satisfactory  proof  that  not  only  in  Great 
Iritain,  but  throughout  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France,  the  crops  of 
tin  are  anusualty  abundant  As  soon  as  the  harvest  can  be  made  available  it 
ill  so  far  lessen  the  price  abroad,  that  no  shipments  hence  can  be  made  with 
-Mm.w\j  hope  of  a  profit  except  at  a  very  great  reduction  from  rates  current  here 
itJtiroaghoat  the  past  season. 


^^^0^^ 


THE    HEW    YORK    COTTON    MARKET 

FOB    THB    MOTTH    ENDING  SEPTEMOEB    16. 

VtBPARSD  rOR  THB  HBRCHANTB*  HAOAZINC   BT    UIILUORM  &  PRBDCRICKSOIC,  BROKBRI^ 

14d  PBARL   NTRKBT,  NEW   YURK. 

Our  cotton  market  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  dullness  which  has  pervaded 

^H  branches  of  trade  during  the  past  mooth.    Tne  staple  has  attracted  but  little 

•"t  t«Qtion,  either  from  our  own  spinners,  shippers  or  speculators, — the  former  of  whom 

Lve  purchased  an  insignificant  amount,  uv^ring  to  the  want  of  water  in  the  various 

^^ireims,  which  propel  their  machinery,  and  the  closing  of  many  mills  to  repair; — 

^*'  kiU  the  exporters  dinheartened  6j/  previous  losses  (and  they  have  been  heavy  through- 

^^^t  the  entire  year) — seem  di.^posed  to  await  the  opening  of  another  season,  before 

^^fMrgtio^,  while  the  chance  f>r  speculation  has  decreased  day  by  day,  under  the 

^^▼onible  accounts  of  the  growing  crop,  and  declining  markets  both  here  and  on  the 

^^Uer  hide.    The  variation  i.i  prices  has  been  from  \  to  |-c.  per  lb,  on  all  grades,  and 

^^e  »mallness  of  nur  stock  has  alone  prevented  a  much  greater  difference  than  this. 

For  the  week  ending  August  26th,  the  transactions  did  not  exceed  3,500  bales,  at  a 
^^clioe  of  ^c.  per  lb.  Holders  being  more  disposed  to  sell,  buyers  were  not  found  for 
^^rge  parceU  unless  at  a  heavier  decline.  The  market  closed  flat  at  the  following 
Quotations : — 

PEICB8  ADOPTED   A17QUST   26tH    FOE  THE   FOLLOWING    QUALITIES  :-— 

UplRQd.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.  O.  &  Texil. 

Ordinary 7^  7i              n\                7f 

Middling 9i  9^               9}                9^      • 

Middling  fair lOf  11  Hi              llf 

Fair 11^  llf  \\\              12 

The  week  following  there  was  less  activity  and  fewer  sales.  Prices  further  fell  off 
«  i  |c  per  lb.,  and  the  foreign  advices  being  of  a  disappointing  character,  purchases 
^f  only  2,500  bales  were  made,  at  very  irregular  rates.  Our  market  closed  with  a 
^«cliniog  tendency  at  tlie  annexed  prices : — 

raiOBS  ADOPTED  SKPrBMBEE    2d    FOE  THE   FOLLOWING    VARIETIES: — 

Uplaod.  FJoHda.  Mobile.  N.  O.  &  Texts. 

Ordinary 7f  7f  7i                 7i 

Middling 9|  9^  9^                9f 

Middliogfair 10^  lOf  lOf              11 

Fair 11  11^  Hi              llf 

The  week  ending  September  9th  showed  increased  sales  at  lower  prices.  We  eati- 
^*^Ate  the  transactions  at  4,500  bales,  at  ^  a  f  c.  per  lb.  decline  on  all  grades.  Some 
*^1m  were  made  at  a  greater  reduction,  particularly  the  lower  qualities.  The  market 
^uied  without  spirit  at  the  following  nominal  quotations  :•« 
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FBIOBS  ADOPTKl)  SXFTEMBieE  9tH  VOR  THB  FOLLOWING  QVALITUU: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.AkTuhi 

Ordinary 7i  7i  7^  7J 

Middling 9  9  H  9$ 

Middlingfair 10  10  10^  104 

Fair IH  10*  11  llj 

The  market  for  the  week  ending  Sept  16,  recovered  a  portion  of  the  decline  of  tl 
previous  week.  We  sales  we  estimate  at  4,000  bales,  one-half  of  which  was  take 
for  home  consumption,  the  balance  for  export.  The  foreign  advices  received  th 
week  being  of  a  more  cheering  character,  and  the  heavy  rains  enabling  spinners  t 
start  their  machinery,  gave  the  market  more  steadiness,  and  holders  had  the  advai 
tage  to  the  extent  of  ^  a  ^c.  per  lb.  The  market  closed,  with  but  little  on  sale,  at  tl 
following  rates : — 

PRICES  ADOPTED  BEPTEIIBKE   16tH  FOE  THE  FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: — 


Ordinary.. . ., 
Middling  . . . . 
Middling  fair, 
Fair ........ 


Upland. 

Florida. 

Mobile. 

N.O.*T«II 

H 

n 

7i 

n 

H 

H 

9f 

H 

lOi 

lOi 

lOi 

JO* 

lOJ 

10* 

11 

"i 

CROP. 

The  general  reports  in  relation  to  the  growing  crop  are  of  a  favorable  characti 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  from  the  large  extent  of  country  occupied  by  the  cotU 
plant,  if  there  were  not  some  complaints ;  but  thus  far,  we  hear  of  none  of  impoi 
ance. 

The  following  figures  we  gather  from  the  official  statement  of  the  cotton  crop  i 
1858-4.  The  total  amounts  to  2,980,027  bales,  or  382,855  less  than  the  one  pa 
cedm3f : — 

The  export  to  Great  Britain  has  been bales 

To  France ..«. . . 

To  North  of  Europe 

To  other  foreign  ports 

Totals 2,819,148  209,S 

The  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  610,571  balea^ 
60,488  less  than  last  year.  The  amount  on  hand  in  the  ports  of  the  United  St^ 
including  Augusta  and  Hamburg,  as  well  as  Boston,  dbc,  is  185,608  bales,  agftJ 
185,648  bales  last  year.  The  stock  on  hand  in  the  usual  shipping  ports  is  116,* 
bales,  against  last  year  107,840. 

UNITED   STATES   COTTON  CROP. 
TOTAL  RECEIPTS   OF   COTTON   INTO  THE   VARIOjJS    PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

181 


1853-4. 

1,608,750 
874,058 
165,172 
176,168 

Decrta 
188,tt 

62,e 

6.CZ 
17,^ 

New  Orleans 1,846.925  1,560,875  1,873,464  938,869  781  ,< 

Mobile 538,684  545,029  549,449  461,748  860,< 

Florida 155.444  179,476  188,499  181,204  181  ,S 

Texas 101.906  85,796  64,062  45,820  81,- 

Georgia 816,005  849,490  325,714  822,376  S4S/ 

South  Carolina 416,754  468,208  476,614  887,075  888.^ 

North  Carolina 11,524  28,496  16,242  11,928  iM 

Virginia 21,936  25,788  20,995  20,787  H.* 

Railroads 12.430  9.740  


Total 2,930,027      8,262,882      8,015,029      2,856,267     V3I9%1^ 
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TOTAL  rORXION  BXPORT8   OF    OOTTON  FEOX  THE  UNITED  BTATE& 

18il-4.       18SJ.         18il-!.       1850-1.      1819-SO. 

T6  Great  Britain 1,603,760  1,786,860  1,668,749  1,418.265  1,206.771 

T6  France 874,058  426,728  421.875  801,358  289.627 

To  North  of  Europe...  165,172  171,176  168,875  129.492  72.156 

To  Other  foreign  ports  .  176,168  198,686  184,647  189,595  121,001 

Total 2,319,148      2,528,400      2,448,646      1,988,710      1,690.156 

STOCKS  OF  COTTON  ON  BAND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON   81  ST  AUGUST. 

18S4.        ]8S3.         \m.       m\.        1890. 

Kew  Orleans 24,121  10,522  9,758  15,890  19,612 

Mobile 29,278  7,516  2,819  29,797  12,962 

Florida 588  528  451  278  1,148 

Texas 468  428  817  596  265 

Sarannah  and  Augusta 1 1.518  12,084  6.657  84.01 1  29,069 

Charleston. 17,081  15,126  11,146  10,963  30,698 

Korth  Carolina 

Virginia 750  400  420  620  1,000 

New  York 82,988  67,676  45,710  85,410  60,720 

Other  Northern  ports 17,129  20,469  14,250  8,850  15.456 

ToUl 183,856       185,643         91,176       128,900       167,930 

U.  States  consumption 610,671       671,009      608,029       404,109      487,769 

The  consumption  here  given  is  the  quantity  taken  bj  spinners  from  the  out-ports. 
The  consumption  in  the  interior  was  given  hj  census  for  1850  at  67,460,  and  it  must 
DOW  be  at  least  double. 
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OF  GOODS  FOR  UDING  AND  RE-EXPORTATIUiV. 

GENEBAL  REQDLATIONS.      NO.  26. 

Trias URY  Department,  June  26, 1854. 

From  a  conviction  of  the  facility  with  which  goods  ordered  to  warehouse,  and 
goods  ordered  from  warehouse  for  lading  and  re-exportation  may  be  (hvvrted,  and 
prevented  from  reachins^  the  places  to  which  ordered,  or  the  contents  of  the  packages 
changed, — and  with  which  goods  in  bond  may  be  withdrawn  or  removed  without  per- 
mit and  payment  of  duty,  unless  the  regulations  of  the  department  are  strielly  ob- 
served, and  great  vigilance  practiced  by  the  officers  of  tlie  customs ;  and  from  the 
knowledge  that  many  and  serious  frauds  of  this  kind  have  been  committed,  it  is 
deemed  proper,  in  order  to  guard  more  effectually  against  these  alarming  abuses,  to 
ciJl  your  particular  attention  to  the  subject 

You  will,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  circular,  cause  a  full  and  exact  in- 
▼entory  to  be  made,  of  all  go<xls  in  each  and  every  warehouse  in  your  port;  and  cause 
tbe  following  accounts  of  the 'said  goods,  and  others  bonded  from  time  to  time,  to  be 
kept: — 

lit.  An  account,  by  double  entry,  of  all  goods  now  in  bond,  and  hereafter  from  time 
to  time  bonded, — and  of  the  goods  from  time  to  time  withdrawn,  for  consumption, 
traosportation  in  bond,  or  re-exportation,  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  Uie  whole  of  paid 
goods  so  on  hand,  or  bonded  and  withdrawn,  and  on  the  other  the  whole  of  tlie  goods, 
OD  band  or  bonded,  and  withdrawn,  in  each  warehouse,  with  the  location  and  owner, 
or  other  description  of  such  bonded  warehouse,  and  the  officer  or  officers,  from  time  to 
time  in  charge  thereof. 

Sd.  An  account  to  be  kept  by  each  officer  in  charge  of  any  bonded  warehouse,  of  the 
like  particulars  in  respect  to  such  bonded  warehouse. 
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And  in  order  further  to  insure  security,  you  will — 

1st.  Require  each  oHicor  to  whose  bonded  wareliouse,  or  under  whose  charge  for 
ladintr  for  ro  exportation,  poods  are  ordered, — to  transmit  his  certificate  of  th«»  receipt 
or  lading  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  will  each  day  tompare  these  certificates 
with  the  permit^  and  orders  granted,  on  the  same  day,  and  file  and  preserre  sakl  cer- 
tificate in  your  office. 

2d.  You  will,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  caune  to  be  compared  the  accounts  of  each 
keeper  of  a  bonded  warehouse,  with  the  accounts  of  each  warehouse  kept  in  your 
office. 

3d.  You  will  cause,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  an  inventory  io  be  made  of  the 
goods  in  nil  the  warehouses,  and  the  said  inventory  to  be  compared  with  the  account! 
in  your  ofl[ice. 

4th.  Upon  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  several  warehouses  with  the  account! 
in  your  oflitv,  if  they  do  not  a^ree,  you  will  cause  the  proper  inquiry,  inve^ti^tioD, 
and  correcticm  to  be  made.  If  found  correct,  or  when  so  corrected,  you  will  certify  the 
same,  and  transmit  them  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  inventory  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter,  to  this  office.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J  AM  Bd  G  UTilRlE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

OF  RETURNS  OF  STATISTfCS  OF  FOREIGN  C0M31ERCE. 

GENERAL  REOULATIOXB.      NO.  27. 
TO    COLLECTORS    OF    THE    CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Okpartmbnt,  July  13, 1854. 

Sir: — It  is  deemed  necessary  to  modify  and  amend  the  Circular  Instructions  <if  tbii 
Department  of  1st  June,  1847,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act  approved  Fetwuary  10, 
1820.  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  obtaining  accurate  statements  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  insure  greater  uniformity,  accuracy,  and 
promptitude,  on  the  part  of  Collectors,  in  keeping  the  accounts  and  making  the  retumi 
required,  and  greater  facility  and  disipatch  in  the  register's  office,  in  making  the  entries 
thereof,  and  exhil>iting  their  results.  With  this  view,  I  annex  a  copy  of  the  act  and 
the  following  tat»les: — 

1.  A  table  of  forei^rn  articles  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  foreign  countries; 
2.  A  table  of  articles  exported,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States;  3.  A  table  of  countries  and  places  from  and  touhich  the  imports  and  exports 
are  to  be  entered  and  reported ;  and  4,  a  table  of  flags,  designating  the  nationality  of 
foreign  vessels. 

The  register  will  transmit  to  you  a  supply  of  blanks  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
proper  returns,  which  are  to  commence  with  and  include  the  transactions  of  the  present 
fi'ical  year.  You  will  ob.-serve  the  forms  heretofore  prescribed  for  making  returns  of 
the  navigation  of  your  district,  both  foreign  and  coastwise,  as  well  as  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries. 

The  tables  annexed  you  will  regard  as  authoritatively  established,  and  Dot  to  be 
changed  or  modified  withoQt  the  consent  of  this  Department.  If  any  new  article  of 
impoit  or  export,  or  any  new  country  to  or  from  which  any  article  is  brought,  not 
named  in  these  tables,  sliould  occur,  you  will  report  the  fact  to  the  Department,  in 
order  that  it  may  prescribe  a  general  rule  in  relation  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  forms  to  be  transmitted  by  the  register  will  enable  you  to  report  separately— 
the  imp(»rts  of  foreign  goods  in  American  vessels ;  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  in 
foreign  vessels;  the  exports  of  foreign  goods  in  American  vessels;  the  exports  of 
foreign  goods  in  foreign  vessels ;  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  io  American  vessels ; 
the  exp(»rts  of  domestic  produce  in  foreign  vessels. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  abstracts,  showing  the  exports  of  foreign  goods,  you  will  state 
the  amount  from  warehouse  and  the  amount  not  from  warehouse. 

The  indor>ements  on  these  abstracts  will  indicate  these  several  descriptions  of  trade. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  blank  left  in  each  abstract,  to  indicate  the  quarter 
to  which  it  applies  and  for  which  it  is  rendered. 

The  first  column  of  tables  I  and  3  contains  a  series  of  numbers  from  1  to  68.  Tabl9 
3  contains  77  numbers.    It  has  been  found  that,  in  no  port  is  there  trade  in  any  on9 
quaiter  with  every  country  named  in  the  list;  and  hence,  in  entering  the  couDtrisB 
with  which  you  have  transactions,  you  will  use  the  numbers  in  the  abstract  as  yea 
may  find  occasion,  indorsing  on  the  abstract  the  names  of  tlie  countries  so  used,  and 
affixing  the  numbers  which  are  respectively  to  represent  them  on  the  abstract 
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The  time  at  which  aoj  article  is,  in  thesie  returns,  to  be  taken  as  imported,  is  the 
date  of  entry— >tbAt  is  to  say,  when  tlie  duty,  if  the  article  \a  dutiable,  ia  piiid  or  Be* 
eored;  or,  if  not  dutiable,  when  the  urticle  ia  eiittTed  and  the  quantity  and  value 
■scertained.  In  like  manner,  the  time  at  which  the  exports  are  to  be  taken  as  niude, 
it  the  date  of  the  manifest  thereof. 

In  following,  as  you  will  do,  for  obtaining  the  proper  results,  the  rule  for  collecting 
daties,  prescribed  in  the  Circular  of  the  15th  June,  1853,  touching  the  accounts  of 
Dcdlectont,  there  will  be  excesses  and  deticiencies  in  quantity  and  value  on  the  amount 
if  duties  entered,  arising  in  ca^s  of  subsequent  liquidation  of  the  invoiceu,  and  of  the 
illowance  of  claims  for  damage,  leakage,  <J:c,  whether  made  by  authority  of  the  col- 
actor  or  of  this  department.  Regular  account")  of  thene  excesses  and  deficiencies  are 
bo  be  ke(>t,  and  the  balances  carried  into  the  abstracts  of  the  quarter  next  succeeding 
that  in  which  the  duties  may  have  l>een  received.  Thene  exceiises  and  <leficiencies 
irill  be  shown  by  your  books,  and  statements  of  them  may.  from  time  to  time,  h^  re- 
ipested;  but  they  will  not  appear  as  a  di^itinct  item  in  the  rt'turns  now  required. 
the  amounts  will  be  deducb'd  oraddetl,  as  the  caf»e  may  be,  to  the  other  transactions 
^the  quarter,  and  the  balance  or  result  only  appear  as  the  im|M)rts  of  the  quarter. 

The  time  for  transmitting  these  returns  will  be  within  the  same  period  for  the  close 
>f  the  quarter,  as  that  prescribed  for  the  monthly  accounts  after  the  close  of  the 
nooth,  namely,  within  three  days  in  the  smaller  ports,  and  within  seven  days  at  other 
ports,  from  the  close  of  the  quarter. 

If  any  returns  are  received  which  are  not  made  in  conformity  with  the  instructions, 
)rare  otherwise  inaccurate  or  defective,  and  are  returned  by  the  register  for  correc- 
JoD,  the  collectors  will  make  such  correction  in  not  more  than  three  days  from  the 
ime  of  their  receipt,  and  again  transmit  them  to  the  register. 

No  chantre  is  intended  in  the  form  of  the  returns  of  navigation,  but  only  in  the  time 
)f  the  rendition  thereof.  This  will  hereafter  be  the  time  when  the  returns  of  imports 
md  exports  are  by  this  instruction  required  to  be  renderc<l. 

JAMCIS  GUrilRlE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SUPERVISION  AiVD  IXSPECTIOST  OF  STEAMBOATS. 

OENKBAL  REGULATIONS.      MO.  32. 
CIRCULAR  TO  SUrERVISIXO  AXD  LOCAL  INSPECTORS  OF  STEAMBOATS. 

Trbabcrt  Dkpartmbnt,  August?,  1854. 

For  the  purpose  of  limiting  and  restricting  the  expenditures  under  the  act  of  August 
10,  1862,  relating  to  steamboats,  to  the  necessary  and  proper  objects  thereof,  it  has 
)eoome  the  duty  of  this  department  to  apprize  the  supervising  and  local  inspectors 
hat  no  allowance  for  contiugent  and  incidental  expenses  will  hereafter  l>e  sanctioned, 
inless  estimates  showing  in  detail  the  articles  required  and  their  cost,  shall  be  trans- 
nitted  to  and  approved  by  this  Department,  previous  to  their  purchase  or  procure- 
aent 

The  only  charges  in  the  accounts  of  supervising  and  local  inspectors  exempte<l  from 
h%  necessity  of  such  previous  estimates,  are  for  travel  and  transfM)rtaiion  of  instru- 
iieota,  which  must  be  supported  as  required  by  the  geneial  regulations  of  May  10, 
U8. 

The  estimates  should  l>e  accompanied  with  such  proper  explanations  of  the  occasion 
9r  the  proposed  expense  as  may  supersede  the  delay  of  calling  for  further  explana* 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secrelary  of  the Trensury. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS  IN  BONDED  WAREHOUSES. 

GENERAL   REGULATIONS.      NO.   28. 

Trkasury  Dbpartmbnt,  July  18, 1854. 
Collectors  of  Customs  and  Naval  Officers  are  hereby  instructed,  that,  in  future,  all 
rders  to  inspectors  and  otlicers  in  charge  of  bonded  warehouses  to  send  and  receive 
ooded  merchandise,  as  per  forma  Nos.  12  and  15,  accompanying  the  warehousing 
mlations  of  the  17th  February,  1849,  must  be  countersigned  by  the  naval  officer  as 
r3l  as  signed  by  the  collector ;  and  no  bcmded  goods  will,  hereafter,  Ihj  permitted  to 
•  removed  from  the  warehouse,  to  which  they  were  originally  sent,  except  on  ao 
ider  signed  by  the  collector  and  countersigned  by  the  naval  officer. 
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It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  naval  officer  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  ae  ofUn 
as  may  be  convenient,  the  goods  in  all  the  bonded  warehouses  at  the  port  where  hek 
stationed,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  they  agree  with  the  accounts  required  to  be  kept 
of  such  merchandise  in  bond. 

The  accounts  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  bonded  warehouses,  as  directed  by  the 
general  regulations  No.  26,  of  the  26th  June,  after  being  faithfully  compared  with  the 
accounts  in  the  collector's  office,  and  before^ their  transmission  to  the  I>epartmeot^ 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  attet^ted  by  the  naval  officer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  QUTURIE,  Secretary  of  the  Tressory. 

OF  DESTRUCTION  OF  GOODS  WHILE  IN  WAREHOUSE  OR  IN  TRANSITU. 

OKMEJaAL    REGULATIONS.      NO.  29. 
TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OPFICERS  OF  THE  CDSTOMS. 

Trkasury  Dbpartmbkt,  JnXj  10, 1851 
In  view  of  the  applications  presented  to  the  Department  under  the  8th  section  of 
the  warehousing  law  of  the  28th  March,  1864,  for  relief  from  duties,  in  case  of  the  de> 
struction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  bonded  goods,  while  in  warehouse  or  in  transitu, 
under  warehouse  transportation  bond,  from  one  port  to  another,  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  state,  for  the  information  and  government  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 
customs,  that  the  law  proposes  relief  where  actual  injury  is  incurred,  or  the  property*^ 
is  destroyed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  accidental  fire,  shipwreck,  or  like  casualty,  ~       ~ 
does  not  provide  for  deterioration  from  dampness  or  other  like  cause  in  the  warehc 
or  in  transitu  under  bond. 

Application  for  relief,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  28th  March,  1854,  must 
made  in  writing,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  the  claimant  to  the  collector  of  the  ^ 
where  the  alleged  injury  or  destruction,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  goods,  wares,  ant 
merchandise,  by  accidental  fire,  or  other  like  casualty,  occurred,  setting  forth  that  thi 
same  happened  while  the  goods  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
in  a  public  or  private  warehouse,  under  bond,  or  in  the  appraisers'  stores,  or  while  i 
transportation,  under  bond,  describing  the  place  and  manner  of  the  accident,  togethe 
with  the  extent  of  the  injury,  loss,  or  destruction,  and  the  precise  time  when 
tained. 

This  statement  must  be  accompanied  by  proof  by  affidavits  of  two  or  more  credibTe 
and  disinterested  persons,  as  to  the  injury,  loss,  or  destruction  aforesaid. 

On  receipt  of  the  foregoing  application  and  statement,  the  collector  will  subjoio 
thereto  an  official  statement  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  connected  with  the  custody 
of  the  g<K>ds,  as  to  the  facts  stated  by  the  claimant,  together  with  a  statement  goiqg 
to  show  that  the  store  or  building  in  question  was,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  t 
duly  constituted  bonded  warehouse,  under  the  law,  or  appraiser's  store,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  collector  will  report  the  foregoing  to  the  Department,  giving  his  views  as  totbe 
character  of  tlie  proof  and  the  validity  of  the  claim,  stating  the  date  of  maturity  aod 
parties  to  each  bond,  the  amount  due  on  each,  the  amount  of  duties,  if  any,  paid,  to- 
gether with  any  views  or  factfl  connected  with  the  case  he  may  deem  useful  m  eoih- 
ling  the  Department  to  discharge  its  duty  under  tiie  law. 

When  damage  is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  in  the  course  of  trannportatioa  fronn 
one  port  to  another,  under  bond,  in  pursuance  of  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  De* 
partmerit,  the  applic^ition  of  the  party,  sustained  by  evidence  as  heretofore  prescribed, 
must  be  lodged  with  the  collector  within  ten  days  after  the  landing  of  the  merchan- 
dise, and  while  the  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  doe 
appraisement  will  be  made  of  the  goods  so  alleged  to  be  damaged,  as  in  the  case  of 
damage  occurring  on  voyages  of  direct  importation  from  foreign  ports. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  no  abatement  of  duties,  satisfaction,  or  can- 
cellation of  the  bonds  will  be  made,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  the  28lh  Maichi 
1854,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Department 

Collectors  of  the  customs,  receiving  entries  of  merchandise,  transported  in  bond.  tfS 
further  instructed  to  report  such  merchandise,  in  their  w^eekly  returns,  as  the  part  or 
the  whole  (as  the  cape  may  be)  of  that  included  in  the  transportation  bond,  giving  tht 
name  of  the  person  who  made  the  entry  for  transportation,  and  the  date  of  his  bond 
as  reported  by  the  collector  at  port  of  withdrawal  in  the  triplicate  entry  and  certified 
invoice,  in  the  column  under  the  head  of  *'  importer  or  owner,'*  and  omitting  the  Daotf 
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i  Ibe  coDBignee  or  penon  making  rewarehonning  entry,  at  port  of  destination,  unlera 
0  be  the  same  person  who  originally  entered  the  mcrchandiee  for  tranj>portation. 

When  merchandise  embraced  in  one  entry  is  transported  in  vnriuus  veliicles  and  at 
iflerent  times,  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  parcel  showing  a  full  compliance  with  the 
«mportation  bond,  the  collector,  in  his  weekly  return,  will  state,  opposite  such  par- 
ll«  under  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  the  entry  for  transportation,  and  the  date 
r  his  bond,  the  words  *'  full  compliance,''  as  per  form  D  appended. 

To  prevent  embarrassments  to  merchants  and  officers  of  the  customs,  where  mer- 

landise  is  withdrawn  for  transportation,  if,  from  any  cause,  the  transportation  papers 

iODot  be  forwarded  by  the  tirst  mail  after  its  withdrawal,  notice  will  be  piveu  by 

t«  collector  at  the  port  of  withdrawal  by  the  first  mail  thereafter,  to  the  collector  at 

Mt  of  destination  of  the  fact  of  such  withdrawal,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 

16  description,  quantity,  consignee,  and  inroice  value  of  the  meichandise  so  with- 

mwn,  in  the  form  E,  appended,  to  be  followed  by  the  second  mail,  by  the  triplicate 

itrr  and  certified  invoice  in  due  form. 

JAMES  GUTIIKIE,  Secretary  of  Ibe  Treasury. 

OF  UMFORMITT  XH  0AU6I1VG  IMPORTS. 

GENERAL  RKGULATIONB.      NO.  80. 

TaiASURT  DirARTHBMT,  JqIj  S5f  1854. 

It  18  represented  to  this  Department  that  a  diversity  of  practice  prevails  at  the 
Tend  ports  in  the  mode  of  gauging  imports,  and  with  the  view  of  producing  and 
curing  uniformity  in  that  renpect,  the  attention  of  <  fficers  of  the  customs  is  called 
tbe  following  regulations,  and  a  faithful  compliance  with  the  same  is  hereby  tn- 
ioed : — 

Tbe  instruments  hereafter  to  be  used  at  the  several  ports  for  all  gauging  purposes 
lall  be  those  known  as  the  Calliper's  and  Gunter's  Scale,  or  the  Sliding  Scale. 
A  marking  or  scoring  iron  mu-^t  also  be  used  in  all  capes  of  gauging,  lor  the'purpose 
'  toarking  or  scoring  the  capacity  and  outs,  as  prescribed  in  the  89th  section  of  tho 
eneral  Collection  law  of  the  2d  March.  17U9. 

The  practice  of  allowing  fractional  gallons  in  noting  the  outH  of  casks  when  gauged, 
represented  to  differ  at  the  several  ports  ;  and  for  tho  purpose  of  prmlucing  uni- 
rmity  in  that  ret^pect,  the  following  regulation  will  be  ob>erved,  to  wit: — 
On  all  ca^ks  exceeding  the  capacity  of  fifty  gallon!^,  no  fractional  gallons  shall  be 
arked  ;  and  on  all  ca^ks  of  fifty  gallons  or  less,  (molasses  excepted,)  the  fractional 
ie*balf  (^)  shall  be  used,  as  1,  li,  2,  '2j,  <tc. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  gauging  of  imports,  the  discharging  officer  must  cause  all 
lakfl,  d:c.,  required  to  be  gauged,  to  be  placed  at  suitable  distances  from  each  other 
•say  two  feet — with  bungs  up  ;  and  n(»  city  ganger,  cooper,  or  other  person  can  bo 
ermitted  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  merchandise  until  the  United  States 
luger  has  performed  his  duty ;  an<i  no  person  other  than  a  sworn  United  Slates 
luger  shall  be  permitted  to  ])erform  the  duty  of  gauging  imports,  as  prescribed  by 
w,  unless  in  the  presence  of  the  ganger,  an  his  asbistani,  and  by  direction  of  the 
x>per  officer  of  the  customs.     Very  respectfully, 

J  AMES  CiUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

)F  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  ^MERCHANDISE  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS. 

OENEaAL  UEGULATIONS.      NO.  81. 

Trkaiu'Rt  Dbpartmbnt,  Angnet  1,  1651. 

TTie  following  regulations  are  prescribed,  under  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  in 
gard  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of 
m  United  States  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  route  by  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  and 
\»  Isthmus  of  Tehuuntepec : — 

When  merchandise  in  warehouse  is  withdrawn  for  transportation  in  bond,  in  such 
aeHfOU  due  entry  and  l>onding  in  pursuance  of  law  and  regulations  of  the  Department, 
M  copy  of  the  entry  with  the  duties  estimated  thereon,  nnd  a  certified  copy  of  the  in- 
liee,  with  the  appraiser's  report  thereon,  must  accompany  the  goods,  and  another 
•py  be  forwarded  by  the  collector  by  the  first  mail  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of 
Mtioation. 
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kl>e  lav  and  th«  rfgaUlions  of  the  D«ptTtm«nt,  and  also  sneh  no- 

^y  from  time  to  time  be  duly  depcmitcd  Ihrri^io  on  prnper  order. 

'ter  ghnll  be  permitted  to  u^e  his  9tnre  as  a  wareliouae  nf  claM  9, 

tlar  34  of  tbe  17th  FebruBTj,  184U,  he  niust,  in  addjlioii  to  the 

>d  in  that  circular,  enter  into  bond,  in  euch  pum  and  vith  inch 

•Trd  by  the  colleetor  at  the  port  and  Ihia  DtpBrtnient. 

lied  in  a  warehouM  under  bond,  anri  entitled  ander  the 

e  Difp'.rtmeDt  still  to  remain  in  bond,  can  be  remnved  to 

witlii})!!  the  ]>reviou»  and  special  audiority  of  thin  De- 

c'lpired  and  i»  nut  to  be  renewed,  or  when 


■  insecure,  or  where 


and  may  deeire  to  remove  thereto  niijTcbandise 

■Kisited  in  stores  of  other  classes.    In  all  such 

lue  permit  of  the  collector,  countersigned  by 

..g  reguladone  is  enjoined  on  collectors  and  other 

JAMCa  GUrilRIE,8e«niUu7uClluTrtBsuiT. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


C8  OF  THE  TRADE  i.\D  COiUIUERCE  OF  BEW  0BLEAN8. 
)«ges  of  the  present  number  we  have  gi^en  the  iisnal  annual  aUt«- 
of  the  Commerce  of  Sev  Orleans  for  Uie  year  coding  August  SIs^ 
ioed  tables  of  eipurts,  imports,  arrivals  and  clearances  of  shipping, 
□  produce,  merchandise,  ic,  are  derived  from  the  same  reliable 
TertkanU  Hayaiint  for  November,  1840,  volume  111,  we  published 
a  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  in  each  year  from 
ich,  in  connection  with  similar  statistics  in  the  volumes  of  each  sub- 
1  a  complete  statiatical  and  historical  view  of  the  commercial  prog- 
txa  hr  Ihe  last  twenty  five  years. 

able  shows  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior 
ading  Slst  of  August,  1854,  with  their  estimated  avetage  and  total 
d  with  the  previous  year: — 
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imounL 

Aven^r 

vsiLiT 

4'!,4S1 

14  00 

»ieo,ao4 

48,828 

U  DO 

«144,984 

ST,C64 

6S  00 

!,0T1.6eO 

60,347 

70  00 

3,624,290 

9.931 

20  00 

198,920 

4,009 

SO  00 

120,270 

ts.ies 

£0  00 

1,607.760 

4!,868 

95  DO 

2.786,420 

1!I,000 

e 

7,3«0 

184,300 

7 

MOl 

46,B68 

14  00 

988,682 

64,144 

14  00 

883.873 

102,874 

BOO 

818,192 

121,668 

8  00 

972.424 

18,4Ge 

e  00 

67,876 

ti.494 

7  00 

66.468 

41.B49 

1  00 

8B3.640 

44,444 

8  00 

266.664 

1,934 

so  00 

68,010 

2.184 

28  00 

61.163 

60  00 

8,060 

194 

60  00 

9,700 

19.710 

13  00 

386,280 

48,665 

13  00 

981.846 

10.301 

so  00 

206,020 

30,229 

IS  GO 

569.181 

8i,eoi 

9 

2,844 

I8,B00 

a 

1,608 

12 

80  00 

990 

U  00 

1.276 

1,140,719 

38  00 

44,740,602 

1,964,894 

41   OO 

98,269,424 

S5S 

4  00 

1.420 

1,788 

S  00 

6,864 

48,404 

90 

43,393 

17,920 

16 

18,216 
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On  arrivRl  of  tlie  merchmdifle  at  the  foreign  port  on  the  route  at  which  the  same  is 
to  be  shipped  f(»r  its  port  of  de^tioation  in  the  United  States,  the  revenue  agent  or 
in9p€ctor  stationed  at  Buch  port,  or,  if  there  be  no  auch  agent  or  iuBpector,  the  United 
States  consul  will,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  identity  with  that  described  in  tha 
entry,  inspect  the  merchandise  and  certify,  on  the  copy  of  the  transportation  entry, 
the  result  of  such  examination,  and  the  fact  of  the  shipment  of  the  same  for  its  p<vt 
of  destination  in  the  United  States,  to  the  collector  of  which  the  copy  of  the  entry,  so 
certified,  must  be  presented  on  arrival  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  same  must  be  en* 
tered  for  re- warehousing  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law  and  the  instructions  of  this 
Department. 

Id  order  to  identify  merchandise  as  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  foreign  origin  and  duty-paid,  transported  otherwise  than  in 
bond  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  manl- 
fests  of  the  kind  prescribed  in  the  11th  section  of  the  Statistical  act  of  the  10th  Feb- 
ruary. 1820,  must  be  provided  in  duplicate,  as  required  by  the  instructitms  of  tba 
27lh  February,  I860 — one  to  be  retained  by  the  collector  of  the  port  whence  the 
the  transportation  takes  place,  and  tht;  other  will  accompany  the  goods. 

At  the  last  foreign  port  on  the  route  whence  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped  to  their 
port  of  destination,  the  United  States  agent,  if  there  be  such  agent  there,  and  if  not, 
the  United  States  consul  at  said  port,  will  inspect  and  examine  the  merchandise,  and 
certify  upon  the  manifest  the  due  shipment  of  the  same  from  the  port  Upi>n  arrival 
at  the  port  of  destination,  the  apprai^^er  or  appraisers,  if  practicable,  shall  examine 
the  merchandise,  and  if  not,  the  collector  shall  direct  some  proper  officer  of  the  rev- 
enue to  examine  the  same ;  and  if  the  collector  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  goods  are 
thoee  dei^cribed  in  the  manifest,  he  may  ^rant  a  permit  for  their  delivery  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  receive  the  same;  but  if  he  be  not  satisfied  on  this  point,  he  will 

exact  the  duty. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  TreMory. 

OF  GOODS  NOT  REMOVED  FROM  WAREHOUSE  AFTER  THE  PAYMENT  OF  DUESi 

OKNEaAL   BEQULATI0N8.      NO.  88. 
TO  COLLECTORS  Ad   OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Tkkasurt  DKPARTMKirr,  August  8, 1854. 

The  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  the  pro* 
vision  of  circular  new  series,  No.  67,  dated  February  9,  1852,  which  requires  mer- 
chandise to  be  withdrawn  at  once  from  warehouse,  after  payment  of  the  legal  duties 
and  charges  thereon,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  having  no  authority,  under  ex- 
isting laws,  to  assume  or  continue  the  custody  of  merchandise  on  which  all  claims 
the  United  States  have  been  fully  discharged. 

It  being  represented  that  in  some  cases  merchandise  has  been  permitted,  since  the 
issuing  of  that  circular,  to  remain  in  warehouse  after  the  duties  and  charges  have  been 
fully  paid,  it  is  deemed  necessary  further  to  instruct  the  proper  officers  of  the  customa^ 
that  importers,  owners  or  agents  of  any  goo<Is,  wares,  or  merchandise  now  reruaining 
in  bonded  warehouse,  and  on  which  the  legal  duties  have  been  paid,  must  be  forth* 
with  notified,  in  writing,  by  the  collector  to  remove  the  same  from  warehouse  and 
custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  within  one  month  after  the  issuing  of  such  writ- 
ten  notice ;  and  if  not  so  removed,  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  so  remaining  ia 
the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  at  the  end  of  three  months  from  the  date  of 
such  notice,  shall  be  treated  and  disposed  of  as  is  required  by  law  and  regulations  in 
the  case  of  unclaimed  goods.   In  all  coses  hereafter  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise shall  be  suffered  by  the  importer,  owner,  or  agent  thereof,  to  remain  in  the  ens' 
tody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  for  the  period  of  five  days  after  the  payment  of 
legal  duties  and  charges  thereon,  and  the  issuing  of  the  permit  for  their  delivery,  itmr 
will  be  treated  as  unclaimed,  and  will,  at  the  close  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  snot 
permit,  be  disposed  of  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law,  and  regulations  in  the  case  oC 
unclaimed  goods. 

The  special  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  tii0 
provisions  of  circular  No.  84  of  the  17  th  February,  1849,  in  regard  to  the  exclusirv 
use  of  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  bonded  merchandise.  All  bonded  warehootev 
must  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  storing  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandn* 
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dalj  bmided  onder  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  and  also  such  un- 
claimed goods  08  may  fn>m  time  to  time  be  <luly  deposittui  therein  on  proper  order. 

Before  any  importer  shall  be  permitted  to  u?e  his  store  as  a  warehou^^e  of  class  2, 
as  designated  in  circular  84  of  the  17th  February,  1S4'J,  he  must,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  prescribed  in  that  circular,  enter  into  bond,  in  guch  sum  and  with  such 
saretie*  as  may  be  approved  by  the  collector  at  the  port  and  thin  Department. 

Merchandise  duly  deposited  in  a  warehouse  under  bond,  and  entitled  under  the 
law  and  the  regulations  of  the  Dep'.rtmeut  still  to  remain  in  bond,  can  be  removed  to 
another  warehouse  at  the  port,  without  the  previous  and  special  authority  of  this  De- 
partment, only  when  the  lease  may  have  expired  and  is  not  to  be  renewed,  or  when 
the  collector  may  deem  the  warehouse  insecure,  or  where  importers  may  obtain  the 
privilege  of  using  stores  of  class  2,  and  may  desire  to  remove  thereto  merchandise 
imported  or  owned  by  them  and  deposited  in  stores  of  other  classes.  In  all  such 
cases  merchandise  may  be  removed  on  due  permit  of  the  collector,  countersigned  by 
the  naval  officer. 

A.  rigid  enforcement  of  the  foregoing  regulations  is  enjoined  on  collectors  and  other 
officers  of  the  customs. 

JAMKS  GUTIJRIE,  Secrctarr  of  the  Treasury. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  preceding  pages  of  the  present  number  we  have  given  the  usual  annual  state- 
ment and  review  of  the  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  for  the  year  ending  August  31  et, 
1854.  The  subjoined  tables  of  exports,  imports,  arrivals  and  clearances  of  shipping, 
prices  of  Western  produce,  merchandise,  <fcc.,  are  derived  from  the  same  reliable 
source.  In  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  November,  1840,  volume  in.,  we  published 
tabular  statements  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  in  each  year  from 
1830  to  1840,  which,  in  connection  with  similar  statistics  in  the  volumes  of  each  sub- 
sequent year,  form  a  complete  statistical  and  historical  view  of  the  commercial  prog- 
ress of  New  Orleans  for  the  last  twenty- five  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the  principal  articles  from  the  interior 
during  the  year  ending  31st  of  August,  1854,  with  their  estimated  average  and  total 
value,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year : — 

AMOUNT   AND   VALUE   OF   PaODUCE   FBOM   THE   INTERIOR   I.STO   NEW   ORLEANS. 

, mi. ,     , mi. » 

Articles.  Amount.  Avernge.         Value.  Amount.  Average.  Value. 

Apples bbls.  47,451  $4  00  1180,804  48,328  $3  00  $144,984 

Bacon,  aa.h.  (fecks.  37,064  55  00  2,071,620  50,347  70  00  3,524,290 

Bacon,  assrtd.  bxs.  9.931  20  00  198,620  4,009  30  00  120,270 

Ben.  bms.  h.  <fe  trs.  82,166  60  00  1,607,760  42,868  65  00  2.786,420 

BacD.  in  bulk,  lbs.  121,000  6  7,360  134,800  7  9,401 

Bagging pes.  46,268  14  00  633.682  64,144  14  00  838,872 

Bale  rope els.  102,274  8  00  818,192  121,553  8  00  972,424 

Beans bbls.  18,459  5  00  67,276  9,494  7  00  66,458 

Butter .  .ksa  (fe  fir.  47,649  7  00  333.540  44,444  6  00  266.664 

Butter bbls.  1,934  30  00  58.010  2,184  28  00  61,152 

Beeswax 161  50  00  8,050  194  50  00  9,700 

Beef 29,710  13  00  886,280  48,565  13  00  631,845 

Beef tee.  10.301  20  00  206,020  80,226  18  50  659,181 

Beef,  dried  ...lbs.  31,601  9  2,844  18,900  8i  1,606 

Buffiilo  robes  ..pk.  12  80  00  960  17  75  00  1,275 

Cotton bales  1,440,779  38  00    44,749,602  1,664,864  4100    68,259,424 

Com  meal... bbls.  356  4  00  1,420  1,788  3  00  5,864 

Com  in  ear 48,404  90  43,363  17,620  75  18,216 
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Articles.  Amount. 

Corn  shelled,  .sks.  1,'740,267 

Cheese bzs.  68,1 82 

Candles 72,299 

Cider bbls.  89 

Coal,  west. 1,000,000 

Dr'd  apFsA  pchs.  7,868 

Feathers bge.  1 ,377 

Flaxseed ice.  192 

Flour bbls.  874,266 

Furs,hds.bdls.bxs.  1,043 

Hemp bales  19,992 

Hides 112,489 

Hay 72,664 

Iron,  pig tons  615 

Lard..bbl8.<&  tea.  133,063 

Lard kegs  110,477 

Leather ......  bdls.  6,690 

Lime,  west.  .bbls.  21,390 

Lead pigs  74,290 

Lead ,  bar,  kgs.  bxs.  210 

Lead,  white  .  kegs  644 

Molasses ......... 

Oats . .  bbls.  &  sks.  686,461 

Onions bbls.  22,893 

Oil,  linseed 639. 

Oil,  castor 2,438 

Oil,  lard 14.298 

Potatoes 206,273 

Pork  . .  tcs.  A  bbls.  24 9,1 88 

Pork bxs.  1 6,206 

Pork hhds.  1,760 

Pork,  in  bulk  .lbs.  12,646,600 

Porter  4&  ale. bbls.  1,770 

Packing  yam  .rls.  2,443 

Skins,  deer ..  .pks.  395 

Skins,  bear 4 

Shot kegs  3,676 

Soap bxs.  9,173 

Staves 2,600 

Sugar  (est  crp.)  h.  449,324 

Span.  moss.  ..bdls.  4,466 

Tallow 371 

Tobacco,  If.  .hhds.  36,406 

Tobacco,  Btrps.. . .  10,600 

Tobacco,  stms 1,990 

Do.  ch.  kgs.  (&  bxs.  4,617 

Twine,  bdls.  <&  bxs.  8,902 

Vinegar bbls.  422 

Whisky 128,925 

Win.  glass.  ..bxs.  24,867 

Wheat,  bis.  <b  sks.  184,948 

Other  articles. . . .  estimated 


-I8J4.- 


Ayerage. 


1851.- 


1 

4 
7 


60 
00 
00 

3  00 
60 

6  00 
60  00 

9  00 

7  00 
•  •  • . 

30  00 
2  26 

4  00 
40  00 
24  00 

4  60 

36  00 

1  60 

6  00 
80  00 

4  00 
12 

1  00 

8  00 
82  00 
35  00 

86  00 

2  00 
12  00 
28  00 
66  00 

6 
10  00 

7  00 
80  00 
16  00 
24  00 

3  SO 

87  00 
86  00 
16  00 
80  00 
80  00 

120  00 
23  00 
26  00 

8  00 
6  00 

10  00 
8  00 

4  00 
a«  . • *  • 


Value. 

2,610,400 

332,628 

606,093 

267 

600,000 

88,765 

68,860 

1,728 

6,119,792 

400,000 

699,761 

261,100 

290,666 

20.600 

8,193,660 

497,146 

199,160 

82,086 

871.480 

6,800 

2,176 


636,461 

68,979 

17,248 

86.330 

600,430 

412,646 

2,990,266 

426,768 

.     118760 

682,330  1 

17,700 

17,011 

9,160 

60 

88,200 

32,106 

92,600 

16,726,340 

66,990 

11,130 

2,912,400 

1,272,000 

43,700 

116,426 

81,216 

2.632 

1,289,260 

74,671 

654,929 

6,000,000 


Amount. 

ATerage. 

1,205,071 

1  80 

89,497 

4  00 

68,736 

6  60 

86 

8  00 

700,000 

50 

2,287 

4  00 

2.042 

40  00 

1,279 

8  00 

808,672 

4  60 

730 

.... 

17,648 

17  00 

101,460 

2  00 

176,000 

8  00 

121 

40  00 

118,248 

26  00 

169,672 

6  60 

6,309 

80  00 

83,888 

8  26 

202,287 

4  00 

167 

26  00 

726 

4  00 

•  ••••• 

20 

446,966 

1  00 

17,113 

2  00 

608 

80  00 

4,742 

38  00 

14,686 

32  00 

204,827 

2  00 

816,592 

14  00 

2,074 

30  00 

2,547 

70  00 

12,986,810 

6* 

1,140 

10  00 

2,811 

7  00 

425 

80  80 

29 

16  00 

2.233 

80  00 

6,911 

8  00 

6,000 

40  00 

821,931 

48  00 

8,702 

10  00 

1,318 

24  00 

63,260 

100  00 

10,060 

130  00 

1.700 

20  00 

10,886 

26  00 

4,644 

8  00 

242 

6  00 

188,616 

8  00 

13.408 

8  00 

47,238 

1  75 

Vahie. 
1^92.640 
167,988 
447,174 
108 
850,000 
8,948 
81,680 
10,238 
8,689,024 
800,000 
800,016 
202,920 
625,009 
4,840 
8,074.818 
878,196     . 
189,280    4! 
42,297    1 
841,148  C 
3,925  « 
2,900C9 
5,140.000€^ 
446,966«» 
86,486^ 
16,2400 
180,1969 
469,9200 
408,65^ 
4,482,281 
62.2200 
178,29CO 
844,077C 
14,40(0 
19,661C 
12,76(0 


69,990 

20,78S 

240,000* 

15,452.489' 

87,0204 

81,682^ 
6,826,0004 
l.S06,60<M 

S4,00»< 
272,1594 

86,8ftr  < 

1,45*^ 

1.108.11 

40«i 

8S,7< 

6,ooo!oajM 


By  footing  up  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  in  1864  the  total  value  of  produ*.^ 
into  New  Orleans  from  the  interior  amounted  to  $115,886,798,  and  in  the  previo^M 
year  (1858)  it  amounted  to  $108,061,708,  showing  an  increase  in  favor  of  1854  -^ 
$7,786,090.  These  figures  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importaoce  of  the  ^ 
temal  trade  of  the  United  States  at  a  single  point,  but  beyond  all  question  the 
important  one  in  the  country. 
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BIPOBfS  OF  OOROir  AVD  TOBACOO  FROM  NEW  ORLKAKB,  rOE  THV  TSAR  ZNDINO   8l8T 

AUGUST,    1864.* 

18S3-4. 


COTTOM.  TOBACrO. 

Whither  Exported.  Bales.  IJbds. 

Liverpool 779,021  6.360 

London 6,048 

Glasgow  &  Greenock.  12,851  .... 

Cowev.  Falmouth,  <&c.  15,611  573 

Cork,  Belfast,  dc...  6,263          

Havre. 185.254  5.707 

Bordeaux- 1,286  2,817 

Marseilles. 2,019  4,423 

Nantx,  Celt  a  <b  Rouen  5,013  .... 

AmBterdam 4,21 1  624 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent  1,310  644 

Bremen 82,349  7,970 

Antwerp,  <bc. 9,010  3,926 

Hamburgh. 23,709          

Gottenburg 13,152  768 

Spain  and  Gibraltar..  68,796  6,282 

Havana,  Mexico,  <!tc. .  2  4.935  .... 

Genoa,  Trieste,  dtc. . .  62,240  1,128 

China. ...•  .... 


1S53-4. 


Whither  Exported.  Bales. 

St  Petersburg,  ttc. . .  9,684 

New  York 68.168 

Boston 113,851 

ProviiJence,  U.  I-. . . .  

Philadelphia 14,054 

Baltimore 4,057 

Portsmouth 2,1 39 

Other  coastwise  ports  258 

Western  States. .... 


COTTOM.    TOBACCO. 


Ilhds. 

2,479 

4,318 

126 

•  •  •  • 

190 

60 

.  •  •  • 

110 


Total 1,429,180       53,048 


Great  BaiTAi.v 813,736 

FaANrE. 193,671 

Nohtu  OF  Europe.  . .  93,375 

S.  EuROPK,  Mexico,  «tc.  135,971 

Coastwise 1 92,527 


11,981 

12,447 

13.932 

9,889 

4,794 


Total 1,429,180       53,048 


SXFORTS  or  BUOAR  AND  MOLASSES   FROM    NEW   ORLEANS,  FOR    FIVE  TEARS,  (UP  THE  RIVER 

excepted)   from   SEPT.  1,  TO  AUG.  81.f 


1853-4. 

SUGAR.  MOLAflSKB. 

Whither  Exported.  Hhds.      Bbls.     Ilhds.     Bbls. 

New  York 102.820  3,605     854  103,019 

..  24,514 
..  13,020 
..  11.140 
1,700 
..  16.155 
. .     80,908 


1S52-3. 


BCUAR. 

Ilhd».      UbU. 


Philadelphia 21,090  1,138 

Charleston,  S.  C 6,449      140 

SaTannah 2,301 

Providence  A  Bristol,  R.I.         200 

Boston.... 6.618 

Baltimore 17,181 

Norfolk \    H  f,ah 

Richmond  <k  Petersburg..  J      '  '^^ ' 

Alexandria,  D.  C. 2,090 

Mobile 9,031 

Apalachicola,  Pensacola.       2,181      157 
Other  Porta 2,858  1,?44 


12 

•  • 

62 
849 

9 


46.561 

11,170 

3,823 

1,613 

2.631 

82 

10,945 


169 
273 
407 
149 

. . 
174 
140 


12,160         8,629     172 


3 


1,387 
32.303 
12,494 

8,545 


1,170 
9.540 
1,646 


176 
155 


1,022  2,398 


Total 

XXF0RT8  OF  FLOUR,  PORK, 

FLona. 
Ports.  Ubis. 

New  York 83,129 

Boston 7,181 

Philadelphia....  91 

Baltimore 

0th.coa8tw.pt8. 117,940 
Great  Britain..  190,455 

Cuba 5.905 

0th.  foreign pts.  231,268 


179,4('6  6,716     857  262,345       93,732  4,212     218 

BACON,   LARD,    BEEF,    LEAD,  WHISKY    AND    CORN,  FROM 

1858,  TO  AUGU8T  31,  1854. 


MOLABSK*. 

Hhds.      BblB. 

..     51,420 

6,376 

..     10,621 

. .        3,777 

148 

218       2,314 

..     10,827 

. .       4,760 

1,329 

..     24,153 

5,667 

998 

121,875 

SEPT.    1, 


PORK. 

Bblt». 
43,616 
62,401 
9G8 

6,926 
21,776 

5,997 

2,376 
11,435 


BACOM.  LARD. 

Hhds.         Kexi). 
2.963     87,0S8 
5,970  106.221 
98        1,541 

138         

25,559     23,054 

9,914  391,129 

1,840  174.253 

206     25,144 


BCKr.  LKAD. 

BblS.  Pi^'S. 

5,081   31.856 

7,934  44,655 

60     7,688 

76      .... 

3*»4 

%J  *»^  •   •   •   • 

1*>  7*^2 

<  o        .... 

1,605        JJ76 


WIII9KY. 

Bbl«>. 

1,293 

597 

58 

77 

46,286 


23 


CORN. 

Sacks. 

70,236 

50,878 

2,662 

r61,719 

633,380 

88,687 

49,575 


Total 585,969  165,644     46,668  808,430     27,877  84,475     48,334  1,107,032 


•  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  wo  refer  to  a  similar  statement  published  In  the  Mcrchanta* 
Magazine  for  tNov.,  185.1,  (vol.  xxix.,  p.  G-JC.)    That  stutement  cmbracns  the  years  Ih5i-.V2— 185'J-53. 

t  For  lti51-5-<2  see  J^lcrchants*  JMnffaune  for  Muvember  IboS,  vol.  xxix.,  page  0*^6,  aud  precvUlog 
Volumes  tor  subsequeDt  years  from  lt^39. 


8 


^  Commercial  SiaiiHia. 


ONTHLY  AUIIVAL8  OP  SmPB,  BABX8,  BEIGB,  8CH0OREKS  Am  RSAIUOm  lOft  TWO 

FROM  IBPT.  1  TO  AUG.  81. 


s 

§ 


CD 


Sfpt.  25 

Oct...  24 

Nov...  75 

Dec.  86 
Jan...  126 

Feb..  60 

Harch.  52 

April.  90 

May . .  59 

June  .  54 

July...  86 

Aug..  27 


60 

PT 


8 
15 
42 
86 
47 
41 
26 
86 
29 
23 
16 
17 


60 

3. 


12 
5 

19 
82 
27 
22 
24 
22 
19 
14 
14 
7 


-185S-4.- 


£ 


-18i2-it.- 


OD 


12 

22 

81 

67 

56 

69 

41 

47 

41 

86 

22 

86 


OQ 

?   i 

15 

12 

15 

13 

20 

15 

20 

18 

22 

18 

16 

16 


<& 

p 


72 

78 
182 
238 
276 
207 
163 
218 
170 
144 
104 
102 


97   46 
159  105 


811 
854 
811 
863 


83 
68 
83 
58 


848  142 
867   72 


807 
216 
121 
122 


50 

48 

9 

28 


20  10 
20  20 
38  20 
41  SO 
67  40 
66  54 
77  88 
82  25 
16 
22 
10 
10 


29 
29 
15 
18 


8? 

er 

a 


42 
89 
46 
60 
66 
94 
69 
54 
47 
88 
27 
19 


19  201 

17  2W 

19  2K 
24  28C 
26  891 

20  84  C 
24  201 
22  164 

21  151 


17 
18 


7J 
82 


Toto1.7l8    886    217    478     204  1948  8076     782    447    295     596     244  2364 

FOEEIOX  IMPORTS   OF  COFFEKf  BUQAR   AlfD  SALT  INTO    VKW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  tnble  shows  the  direct  importation  of  the  above-mentioned  i 
in  the  under-mentioned  yeare,  (from  foreign  countries)  into  New  Orleans  for  three 
from  Sept  1  to  Aug.  81 : — 

I8M-1.  18^2-J.              1 

Coffee.  Havana. bags        11.507  10,812 

Coffee.  Rio bags       228.660  838.412               I 

Sugar,  Cuba boxes  and  barrels         18.678  *i!7,U87 

Sugar,  Cuba hhds           2,797  2.271 

SuKar,  Brazil,  <&c boxes  and  bags           3.288  28.777 

Molasses,  Cuba hhds  and  tcs           1,864  3.456 

Molasses,  Cuba bbls           8,020  1V).916 

Salt,  LiverpcN»I sacks       548,601  536.974 

Salt,  Tuiks'  Island,  Ac bushel       111,933  305,478 

COMPARATIVE   PEICES   OF    MIDDLING  TO  FAIR    COTTON,  AT  NEW   ORLEANS,  05  THf 

EACH  MONTH  DURING  A  PRRlUD  OF  FIVE  TEARS. 

1853-4.  1852-3.  1851-2.  1850-1. 

Cents.  C«'ii(ii.             Cents.                 Ci-nis. 

September 10^  a..  9iall  9    a  10  9    all 

October 10^  a..  9iall  8    a   9^  l>|al8t 

Noveml)er 8}  a..  9fal(>f  7    a    8^  1:^4  a  14^ 

Dc^cember 9ia..  SfalO^  7i  a   8^  I.s^al4 

January 9ia..  8ia..  7ia    8i  IJfaUf 

February 9ia..  8fa..  7ia    8|  I'i^alS 

March &f  a  . .  8fa..  7fa    9  Ki^alSf 

April    8fa..  9^  a  . .  7|  a    9  10^  a  If 

May 8ia..  9ia..  7}a9^  9^81 

June 7fa..  10    a  ..  9^  a  . .  8}  a  I 

July 8ia..  9}  a..  9t  a  . .  8    a' 

August 8ia..  10   a..  9|a..  7    a 

COMPARATIVE    FRIGES   OF   SUGAR    ON    THE    LEVER,  NKW    ORLKANS,  ON    Tl 

MONTH,  FOR  KIVE  YEARS. 

1853-4.        1852-3.       1851-2.       J 

Cents.  Cviits.  CfUtH. 

September 3^^  a  5f  tS^  a  6^  S|^  a  l^ 

OcU>ber 2}  a  6  3}  a  7  3|t  a  ti^ 

November. 2ia5  2^  a  6^  3    a  6^ 

--»^r lia4f  2fa6i  2ia6 


i;eiits. 

Ceols. 

Ceiiln. 

Cents. 

21  aH 

2    a6| 

8i  a  tti 

2i  a  5 

S    fibi 

2    a  51 

8i  a  «^ 

2ia5 

8    a5i 

n  a  H 

8ia  6 

2^  a  5 

2ia6 

2i^a6J 

H  a  6 

2ia5 

2iR6f 

2ia5f 

8    a  6i 

2|a6 

2ia5 

8ia6 

8f  a  t)^ 

8}a5f 

2|a5 

8ia6 

8f  a  6^ 

4    a6 

8ia6 

8ia6i 

4^  a  6.^ 

4ia6f 

Dollars. 

Ddllars. 

Dollur!*. 

Dollart. 

8}a4| 

8ia5 

4&a6^ 

4ia6| 

4    a4f 

8Ja4f 

4    abk 

5    a6i 

4ia4| 

8*  an 

4iaibi 

4|a6^ 

4ia6 

3*a4| 

4ia6^ 

6    a  5^ 

H&H 

31  a  5^ 

4iiib 

5     Rb^ 

4ia5 

4    a  5^ 

4^  a  5 

5ia6f 

4    a4f 

4ia4i 

4    a4f 

6ia6 

8lo4i 

3|a4i 

4    a4| 

5|a6^ 

8ia4i 

8^  a  3f 

4ia5 

6$a5| 

H^H 

3|  a  :4 

3fa4j 

«ta7i 

4^a6 

8|a4i 

3ia4| 

6ia7i 

5ia6^ 

3ia3| 

4    a  5^ 

4    a  6^ 
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1863-4.      1862-8.      1851-8.       1850-1.     1849-60. 

CeuU. 

Janoaiy 2    a4f 

February 2    a4| 

March.. ?i  a  4f 

April 1    a4i 

May 1    a4| 

Jone 1    a  6 

July If  a6i 

August 8^a8| 

OOMPABATITV   PBICK8   OF   FLOUR,  AT   NRW  ORLEANS  ON  THE   FIRST  OF  EACH    MONTH,  FOE 

FIVE   TEARS. 

1763-4.      1852-3.       1851-2.        1850-1.     1849-60 
Dullars. 

September. 6^  a  6^ 

October 6fa6| 

NoTtrmber 6}  a  7 

December  6^  a  6^ 

January    6    a  6f 

February '71a7| 

March. 7    a7i 

April   6    adf 

May 6ta7i 

June 7    a  7^ 

July 6ia7 

August 6fa8| 

OOMPARATIVB    PRICKS  OF  MOLASSES  05  THE    LEVEE,  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE    F1R8T   OF  KAOB 

MONTH  FOa  FIVE  TEARS. 

185M.      1S^!-S.       WA-t        1850-1.        I849-S0. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  CenU*.  Cents. 

September....   13  a  20  16  a  28  26  a  80  20  a  32  10  a  20 

October 18  a  20  18  a  28  28  a  30  20  a  32  1 0  a  20 

November 20  a  22^  25  a  2«  18  a  27  25  a  25^  24  a  24| 

December 12  a  18^  28  a  23|  2:^  a  24  23^  a  24  20^  a  20f 

January 18  a  18  17  a  22  17  a  20|  18  a  24  17  a  19^ 

February 12ial8  21  a  24^  15  a  2(4  28  a27i  15  a  20^ 

March 12  a  17^  18  a24i  20  a  25  22  a  30  12  a  21^ 

April 9  al5i  17  a  24  15  a  26  25  a  33  10  a  21 

May 9  a  18  15  a  20  20  a  28  25  a  32  K)  a  28 

June 8  a  Hi  14  a  22  23  a  28  25  a  30  21  a  27 

July 7  all  11  a20J  20  a  28  22  a  30  25  a  83 

August 8  a  13  13  a  19  18  a  28  20  a  28  20  a  33 

COMPARATITE  PRICES  OF  MESS  AND  PRIME  PORK  AT  NKW  ORLEANS  ON   THE    FIRST   OF   EACH 

MONTH    FOR   TWO  YKARS. 

, 185M. .     , 18Ji-§. » 

Mem.  Prime.  Mess.                     Prinne. 

September $14^  a  14|  $12    a  12i  $2H  a  22  $18^  a 

October 14fal6  12    a  12i  20    a  21  ..a 

November I6i  a  Ifif  13i  a  13^^  IB^albJ  15^  a  l^^. 

IWember 11    a  12  9    a  10  18^  a  19f  17    a  17^ 

January 12    a  13^  ..    a..  17ia18  l(>ial6f 

February 12    a  18  10    all  16    a  Irt^  H^a.. 

llarrh 18ial8f  12^  a  18  14^  a  15^  13    a  14 

April 12ial3  lOJaU  14    a  14^  11     a  12 

ilay 13    a  I3i  11     a..  15^  a  h)  12}al3^ 

June 12    a  121  10^  a  10|  14    a  14f  12    a  12^ 

July luialli  None.  14i  a  15^  llfal2} 

August 12    a  12i  None.  14i  a  15^  12    a  12^ 


•  • 


•  • 
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Commemal  Stati»Ue$. 


September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 
January  . . 
February  . . 
March. . . . . 
April ..... 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 


>mlf  IM  lAOSS,  AT  MBV  OtLSAln,  OK  THS  mR  OV  SAOH  SOm 

FOE  FIVE  TEARS. 

18Si-4. 

im-i. 

18J1-8. 

I850-I. 

184S4I 

Cents. 

Cento. 

OentB. 

Cents. 

CeaUb 

68  a  65 

62  a  68 

82  a  65 

63  a  68 

36  a  4 

63  a  69 

68  a  62 

40  a  68 

60  a  60 

42  a  4 

66  a  70 

66  a  60 

S3  a  42 

70  a  76 

60  a  e 

67  a  66 

66  a  60 

42  a  46 

70  a  .. 

46  a  • 

60  a  70 

62  a  68 

60  a  56 

60  a  66 

..  a4 

80  a  90 

42  a  64 

46  a  61 

60  a  68 

45  a  > 

60  a  70 

86  a  46 

60  a  63 

62  a  58 

60  aft 

62  a  61 

84  a  46 

42  a  46 

60  a  58 

60  a  ft 

68  a  65 

44  a  60 

41  a  48 

46  a  64 

76  a  8 

62  a  60 

43  a  62 

47  a  63 

38  a  61 

64  a  t 

46  a  63 

60  a  60 

60  a  62 

34  a  67 

75  a  8 

60  a  60 

66  a  75 

60  a  62 

34  a  60 

76  a  8 

COMPAaATIVE  ARRIVALS,  EXPORTS,  AND  STOCKS  07  COTTON  AND  TOBAOGO  AT  NEW  ORLCAB 

FOR  TEN  TEARS,  FROM  FIRST  SEPTEMBER   EACH  TEAR. 


, COTTON — BALES.- 

Arrivals.             Exports. 

Stocks. 

f TOBACCO — HHDS 

Arrivals.        Exports. 

Btodni 

1863-54 

1,440,779 

1,429,180 

24,121 

48,905 

53,043 

24,01 

1852-53.... 

1,664,864 

1,644.981 

10.622 

76,010 

64.075 

29.14 

1851-62.... 

1,429,183 

1,435,816 

9,768 

89,675 

98.716 

I9jn 

1850-51 

995,036 

997,468 

15,890 

64,030 

64.601 

2tjn 

1849-60 

887,723 

838.591 

16,612 

60,304 

67,955 

14^ 

1848-49 

1,142,882 

1,167,803 

15,480 

52.335 

62,896 

18,SI 

1847-48 

1,213,805 

1,201.897 

37,401 

56,882 

60,364 

14,84 

1846-47 

740,669 

724,508 

23,493 

66.588 

50,876 

22^ 

1845-46 

1,053,633 

1,054.857 

6,832 

72.896 

62,046 

17.91 

1844-46 

972,238 

984,616 

7,556 

71,493 

68,679 

7,81 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AT  NEW  ORLEAiVS  IN  1853-64. 

RATES  OP  FREIGHT  ON  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  TO  LIVERPOOL,  HAVRE,  AND  NEW  TORK,  OH 

FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH. 


-1853-4. 


i 


September 

October    

November 

December  ....... 

January  

February f 

March f 

^L.prii ....   ••..••..        ^ 

May I 

June 15-16 

July f 

August 11-16 


COTTON  PER  POUND. 

Liverpool.    Havre.     N.York. 
(1.  ct.  ct. 

i  ..  * 

U         i 
H  * 

H     16-16 

u 


.185J-4. 


TOBACCO  PER  HOOSBEAO. 


Liverpool. 
B.     d. 
42     6 


62     6 


Havre. 


H 

U 
H 
If 


1 
1 

1 

H 
H 

i 


60 
60 


0 
0 


$15  00 
15  50 
15  00 


16  00 

17  00 
15  00 


N.T«i 

$4 

6 
A 
9 

1$ 


14 

•  • 
17 
11 
10 


TONNAGE  OF  EACU  DISTRICT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  A  CONDENSF.D  VIEW  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  SEVERAL 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  30tU  OF  JUNE,  1853. 

Re((istercd  Enrolled  and 

toonaire.  licensed  tonnage. 

Tons  ic  esihii.  Ton4  &  95ih9.  Tons  ic 

PassRmaquoddy,  Me 1 2,5 11  29  1 7.020  80  29.5SSS 

Machias 3.330  56  33,851  21  87»18LJ| 

Frenchman's  Bay 2,761  79  86.664  73  89,4! 

Penob«cot 6,902  98  89,821  27  46,7« 
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Belfast 

Bangor   ... 

Waldoborough 

Wiscattet . . . . 

Bath 

Portland 

Sh<^» 

Kennebunk 

York 

Ptirtemoutb,  N.  H 

Burling;ton,  V t 

New  bury  port,  Man.. 

Ipswich 

01ouc«8ler 

Salem 

Beverly 

Marblvhead. 

Buston 

Plymouth 

Fall  Kiver 

New  Bedford • 

Barnstable >. . 

EdgartowD 

Nantucket 

Providence,  R.  J 

BrKt<»l 

Newport 

Middletowii,  Cunn. 

New  Loudon ■  . 

Stonin^ton 

New  Haven 

Fairfield 

Champluin,  N.  Y.. 

Suckett'd  Harbor 

Odwego 

Nia;4ara 

Genectee 

Oswcgatchie 

Biiffitlo  Creek 

Sag  HarlMr 

GreenjMirt    

New  York 

Cape  Vincent 

Cold  Spring 

Perth  AmlK)y,  N.  J.. 

Bridgetown 

Burlington 

Camden 

Newark 

Little  Kgg  Harbor 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pre»que  Isle 

Pittsburgh 

Wilmington,  Del 

New  Castle 

Baltimore,  Md 

Oxford 

Vienna 

SnowHiU 

St.  Mary's 

YOU  ZXZI. — MO.  IV. 


Regfitered  EnroIM  sad 

Umnase.  liconMHl  toniiogp. 

Tuua  ic  {)5lh8.  Tons  ic  Ujtht. 

17,884  52  88,637  86 

11,364  76  22,86145 

47,967  79  66,455  86 

6.101  88  14,781  41 

101,707  88  27,768  08 

76.808  94  28,641  87 

1,404  08  8,646  60 

11,458  00  8,620  25 

1.660  72 

17,747  08  8,898  88 

6.875  04 

22,828  24  9,445  60 

867  88 

8.228  03  27,689  91 

20,586  72  9,874  84 

4.049  48 

697  60  6.871  27 

896,049  41  54,443  48 

2.118  88  9,840  18 

8.787  24  11,666  67 

146,111  12  9.619  13 

7.604  12  71,144  05 

5,579  52  2,191  82 

28,612  80  2,727  40 

7,682  74  8,678  6S 

10.467  66  2,870  89. 

6,949  42  4.997  56 

15,679  93 

28,665  82  19,726  81 

14,756  25  9,586  45 

7,708  05  14,895  41 

1,670  23  24,558  61 

8,742  44 

7.15681 

80,218  16 

57103 

1,827  12 

8,042  60 

65.184  75 

8,787  11  8,980  85 

8,812  84  6.955  09 

667,792  74  481,840  24 

5,016  20 

1,452  14  186  92 

28,685  10 

15.546  28 

18,281  00 

9,558  79 

8,470  80 

7,860  11 

I.  18,599  40 

72,712  48  179,789  11 

6,92109 

79,86175 

9,241  20 

4,023  01 

92,772  46  65,706  14 

18,056  40 

131  85  17.825  87 

8,609  11 

8,17180 

31 


Total. 

T<in!i  &L  ii5lhA. 

56.-122  88 

84,226  25 

108.428  69 

20,882  79 

129.466  01 

104,850  86 

5,050  58 

15,078  25 

1,660  72 

26.645  86 
5,875  04 

81.768  84 

867  88 

80,917  94 

80,461  61 

4,049  48 

7,071  87 

450,492  89 

11.458  46 

15,802  91 

155.680  26 

78,748  17 

7,770  84 

26,240  25 

16.361  47 

12.847  50 

11,947  06 

15.679  98 

48,892  18 

24,841  70 

22,608  46 

26,128  84 

8,742  44 

7,156  81 

80,213  16 

571  08 

1,827  12 

8.042  60 

65,184  75 

12,718  01 

9,767  98 

1,149,188  08 

6,016  20 

1,589  11 

28,685  10 

15.646  28 
18,281  00 

9,658  79 
8,470  80 
7,860  11 

18,599  40 

252,451  59 

6,921  09 

79,861  76 

9,241  20 

4.028  01 

158.478  60 

18,056  40 

17,967  27 
8,609  11 
8,171  80 
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Oammereial  Statistics. 


Town  Creek. .......... 

Annapolis 

Georgetown,  D.  0. . .  • . 

Alexandria,  Ya. 

Norfolk 

Peteraburg , 

Richmond 

Torktown , 

Tappahannock 

Accoroac  Court  Uouae. 

East  River 

Yeocomico 

Cherrystone 

Wheeling 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Washington 

Newbern 

Edenton 

Camden 

Beaufort 

Plymouth 

Ocracoke 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Georgetown 

Beaufort 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Sunbury 

Brunswick 

Hardwick 

St.  Mary's 

Pensacola,  Fa. 

St  Augustine 

St.  Mark's 

St  John's 

Apalachicola. ........ 

Key  West 

Pearl  River,  Miss. 

Vicksburg 

New  Orleans,  La, 

Teche 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Memphis ... 

Louisville,  Ky 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Chicago,  111 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio  ...... 

Sanduftky .., 

Cincinnati 

Miami 

Milwaukie,  Wi.^ 

Detroit,  Mich 

Michilimackinac 

Galveston,  Texas 

Saluria 

Point  Isabel 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . . 

Sonoma , 

Sacramento 

Astoria,  Oregon 

New  AlUiny,  Ind.  . . . , 


Registered 

tonnage. 

Tons  &  95lb8. 

62  Vo 
2,738  51 
8,008  1 1 
9,864  67 
397  88 
4,720  69 

'  294  Vs 


11,714  22 

1,867  12 

1,447  98 

802  06 

951  59 

560  25 

2,454  43 

21,977  Vs 
2,229  42 

r2,'059'  V4 

'221  V2 

VcO  24 
670  14 

Vos  Vs 

199  22 
*  4,377  7*4 


1,(J94  59 


55,534  10 

1,690  87 

629  58 

1,063  43 


Enrolled  tad 

licensed  tonnage. 
Tons  &  93th8. 

1,948  29 
2,803  01 

29,656  21 
8.777  75 

17.264  94 
1,803  60 
6,739  34 
5,699  79 
4.134  05 
5,240  55 
1,648  20 
5,709  40 
970  86 
9,429  79 
8.583  84 
6,119  07 
8,9  7«  08 
1.331  47 

11,586  67 
1,830  33 
2,057  48 
1,604  62 

20,676  26 
1,904  21 


8,535  83 
"839' 31 

"sii'eo* 

1,648  32 

127  29 

251  58 

2,127  60 

1,919  58 

2,340  70 

168  48 

69,085  83 

8.089  73 

3,414  88 

1,404  19 

12,166  32 

45,441  08 

27,015  76 

43,491  83 

6,028  92 

10.191  41 

4,020  88 

10.009  60 

43,758  79 

2,154  05 

4,481  58 

455  86 

694  16 

42.165  34 

613  72 

3,575  51 

'8,843  69 


Tom 

1 

5 

81 

11 

SI 

J 

1: 
I 
i 
I 
1 
I 

! 

I 

3 

15 

i 

i 

1 
4i 

4 

• « 
S( 


s 
c 
i 

161 

I 

I 

1 

IS 

4(1 

21 

41 

« 

IC 

4 

10 

41 

S 

« 


•■a 
s 
4 


Total 2,108,674  20   2,808,886  28   4^1)9 
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JOURNAL    OF   INSURANCE. 
,( 

RATES  OF  L\SUfiANCE  Off  MARINE  RISKS  AT  BOSTON.* 

TiSirr   OP  MIKllfCM  RATES   OK    PREMIUM   ON    MARINE  RI8KS,  WITH  GENERAL  REGULATIOHB, 
ADOPTED  BT  THE  BOSTON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  MAY  81,  1854. 

FROM  RUSSIAN  PORTS  AND  PORTS  IN  THE  BALTIC  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


On  or  before  lOth  of  September  ....  per  cent    2 

From  the  1 1th  to  the  3Uth  "^        2i 

From  the  2l8l  to  the  3Uth  "■        2^ 


From  the  Ist  to  the  lOth  of  October. .  per  cent    3 

From  the  11th  to  the  20th       **      3| 

After  October  ibe  20th 5 


July  1C  to 
Sept  30. 

OcUIto 
March  31. 

2a5 

IfaSi 

2a5 

Ua8i 

From  GotteDburg  and  Copenhagen  the  same  rates  are  charged  as  from  the  North 
Sea.  From  a  port  Id  the  United  iStates  to  St  Petersburg,  or  to  a  port  in  the  Baltic, 
two  to  five  per  cent. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  WEST  INDIES. 

April  I  to 
'  July  15. 

^rom  Atlantic  ports  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  to 

south  side  of  Cuba,  one  port  only l^aS 

^rom  Atlantic  ports  north  of  the   Chesapeake,  to 

north  side  of  Cuba,  one  port  only l^aS 

P'rom  Atlantic  ports  north  of  the  Chef>apeake,  to 

Port'i  Rico,  Hayti,  and  Windward  Islands,  one 

port  only I^a2^       2a6  If  a  2^ 

Oct.l5to    July  16  to 
July  15.       Oct.  14. 

I'rom  south  side  of  Cuba,  to  Atlantic  ports  north  of 

the  Chesapeake,  one  port  only l^aS         2a5 

l^roin  north  side  of  Ctjba,  to  Atlantic  ports  north  of 

the  Chesapeake,  one  port  only l^aS         2a6 

^rom  Porto  Rico',  Hayti,  and  Windward  Islands,  to 
Atlantic  ports  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  one  port 
only ^^i^      2a5 

T'o  or  from  ports  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  discretion. 

CUBA   AND   EUROPE. 

^rom  Cuba  to  Gottenburg,  or  Copenhagen 

^rom  Cuba  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  other  port  in  the  Daltic, 

except  Copenhagen,  one  port  only 

^rom  Cuba  to  a  Continental  port  in  the  North  Sea,  one 

port  only , 

l^roin  Cuba  to  London  or  Liverpool,  one  port  only 

l:<^rom  Cuba  to  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  beyond 

Sicily 

^rom  Cuba  to  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily. 

^  per  cent  to  be  added  if  the  vessel  from  Cuba  touches  at  a  port  in  the  United 
States  for  any  purpose. 

From  Europe  to  Cuba,  at  discretion. 

VESSELS   ON   TIME. 

Registered  tonnage  not  over  900  tons,  7  per  cent  per  annum ;  900  tons  to  1,200 
tons,  7^  per  cent  per  annum;  1,200  tons  to  1,600  tons,  7^  per  cent  per  annum  ;  over 
1,600  tons,  8  per  cent  per  annum. 

To  add  one  per  cent  if  in  the  North  Sea  between  October  1  and  March  1.    To  add 


Jan.  1  to 
July  15. 
2    a3 

July  16  to 

Dec.  31. 

2f  a6 

2U3i 

3ia6 

2    aS 
2    a2f 

2f  a6 
2ia4 

2    a2^ 
2    a  21 

2ia31 
2}  a  Si 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  President  of  the  Merchants*  loRuranco  Company  of  Boston^ 
Tor  an  official  copy  of  the  turitT  on  marino  risk^.  These  rates,  which  were  adopted  in  May,  18S4, 
Mkow  an  izkcreaae  on  the  old  rates  of  some  twenty  per  cent. 
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half  per  cent  for  each  paieage  into  the  Bay  of  Fund  j  between  September  1  and  Haj 

1.  Prohibited  from  tne  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  between  September  1  and 
May  1.  Prohibited  from  carrying,  with  steerage  passengers  from  Europe,  more  weight 
in  iron  or  other  metals,  coal  or  salt,  or  any  other  dead  weight,  in  the  lower  hold,  thin 
an  amount  equal  to  three-fourths  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  ship ;  or  exceeding,  in 
the  whole  lading  of  the  vessel,  one-fourth  more  than  the  registered  tonnage  in  dead 
weight  in  any  case.    Prohibited  from  loading  grain  in  bulk. 

On  vessels  engaged  in  the  East  India,  China,  or  Pacific  trade,  not  north  of  Panama 
on  the  coast,  one  per  cent  may  be  abated  from  the  above  rates,  excepting  whtfn  guano 
is  taken  on  board.  If  on  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  assured  may  renew  for 
one,  two,  or  three  months  at  same  rate  of  premium ;  risk  to  end  in  24  hours  after 
arrival  at  first  port,  and  premium  to  be  paid  for  each  month  commenced,  if  applica- 
tion be  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  term. 

RISKS  ON  TIME  ON   SINGLE-DECK  VESSELS. 

Barks  and  brigs,  8  per  cent  to  12  per  cent  per  annum ;  schooners,  10  per  cent  to  14 
per  cent  per  annum. 

UNITED  STATES,   INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  PACIFIO  OCEAN! 

Oatward.    HomewanL 

India,  Bay  of  Bengal,  one  port  only 2  2 

To  add  )ialf  per  cent  on  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  twine 
and  goat  skins. 

Bombay^ If  If 

Java,  Padang,  Penang,  or  Singap)orc,  one  port 1|  1-|- 

Sumatra,  (pepper  voyages,)  port  or  ports 2  2 

Canton  or  Manilla,  one  port If  If 

Shanghae,  or  any  port  in  Chma  north  of  Amoy 2  2 

Australia,  one  port 2  2 

From  Australia  to  Calcutta. If 

**  "  other  port  east  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. . .  1 

"  *'  west  coast  of  South  America 1 

Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  one  port. l^  1^ 

Pacific  Ocean — 

Any  port  on  west  coast  of  South  America,  not  north  of 

Guayaquil H  1^ 

Pacific  Ocean  Islands,  one  port If  2 

San  Francisco  or  Benicia 8|        2^,  or  4  if  via 

Half  per  cent  less  on  flour,  lumber,  salted  provisions  in  Guano  port, 

barrels,  and  on  freights. 

Callao,  Chiochas  or  Lobos  Islands  with  Guano 8| 

From  San  Francisco  to  a  port  in  the  Pacific f 

From  San  Francisco  to  a  port  in  China,  north  of  Amoy,  or 

to  India l| 

From  San  Francisco  to  a  port  in  China,  south  of  Amoy,  or 

to  Manilla,  or  Java,  one  port If 

On  treasure,  one-quarter  per  cent  less  than  the  above. 

On  treasure  per  steamers  to  New  York,  via  Isthmus If 

UNITED  STATES  AND  EUEOPS. 


OUTWARD  RISKS. 

Jan.  5  to 
From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Julj  15. 

To  a  port  in  the  North  Sea  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  &c,  including  Co- 
penhagen and  Gottenburg If  a  2 

To  a  port  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  France.    ...       Half 

To  a  port  in  Portugal,  Spain,  or  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, not  beyond  Sicily  or  Malta H  ft  If 

To  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily  and 
Malta. If  a  2 


July  16  to      Oct  16  to 
Oct.  15.         Jan.  14. 


2   a4 
If  a8 

2fa4 

If  a2 

IfaS 

IfaS 

8   as 

8   %9t 
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April  15  to  Aug.  16  to 

Prom  Atlantte  ports.                                                      Aug.  15.  April  14« 
To  North  Sea,  Oermanj,  Holland,  <&c.,  one  port  only, 

inclading  Copenhagen  and  Gottenburg l{-a2            ....  2.\vi%\ 

To  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Ireland,  one  port  only.       Hal-}          ....  I^a2 
To  Portugal,  Spain,  or  the  Mediterranean  not  east 

of  Sicily  and  Malta. Hali          lfa2 

To  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily  and 

MalU Half         ....  Ha  2 

Homeward  risks  to  United  States  ports  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  discretion. 

HOVEWARD   RISKS. 

March  1  to  8opt.  30  to 

To  ports  north-esstward  of  Cape  Florida— In  the  United  States.          Sept.  30.  Feb.  28. 
^rom  the  Baltic — see  Table. 

fVom  the  North  Sea,  or  from  Copenhagen  or  Gottenburg. .         H  a  2  2|  a  8 

^rom  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  general  cargoes. Ha2  2a3 

I^rom  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  dry  goods  with  average  on 

each  package.. ..'...' If  a  2  2|  a  3 

^roai  Havre,  dry  goods  with  average  on  each  package.. ..         Half  lfa2 

^rom  a  port  in  the  south  of  Europe,  not  east  of  Malta. ...         IfaH  Ha2 

^rom  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily  and  Malta        H  a  2  2    a  2^ 
One-fourth  per  cent  to  be  added  on  Hardware.     Property  on  board  steam  vessels 
xxiay  be  written  one-fourth  less  than  the  above  rates.    Specie  at  discretion. 

COASTWIBB  RISKS  WITHIN  THE  UNrFKD  STATES. 
EASTERN   COASTING. 

Summer  Winter 

risk.  treason. 

April  1  to  Octo-  Nov.  1  to 

From  Boston,  to  or  f^om                                                                            ber31.  March  31. 

^fietweeii  Boston  and  Casco  Bay,  including  Portland 0  a    ^  0    a    | 

fieyond  Portland  and  not  east  of  the  Penobscot  River. .. .         Oaf  Oaf 

^fieyond  Penobscot  and  not  east  of  Macbias  Bay. 0  a    -I-  Oaf 

^Hlast  of  Machias  Bay Oaf  0    al 

X^orts  in  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick lalf  Ha  2^ 

X^orts  in  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  except  Cape 

Breton  Island 1  a  H  H  a  2 

in  Cape  Breton  Island,  or  Sydney,  Pictou,  t&c H  a  2  2    a  8 

^orts  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  beyond — April  1  to  Sept  1.        H  a  2  Discretion. 


SOUTHERN    C0A8TIN0. 

Summer 

risk. 
April  1  to 
From  Boston  July  15. 

^o  port  in  Nantucket,  Vineyard  Sound,  Rhode 

Island,  and  Conn fa^ 

^rom  such  port  to  Massachusetts •        f  a  ^ 

'X'o  city  of  New  York  or  port  in  State  of  New  York, 

OQ  eea  coast ^  a  f 

^rom  sach  port .' i  a  f 

^o  Albany,  or  place  on  North  River  above  New 

Tork  city f  a  f 

^rom  such  port faf 

Ml'o  port  in  Delaware  Bay  and  River faf 

^rom  such  port f  a  f 

Ml'o  port  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  waters faf 

^rom  such  port f  a  f 

April  1  to 
July  IS. 

^o  port  in  North  Carolina 1     a  H 

^rom  such  port 1     aH 

*^o  port  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia f  a  1 

^rom  such  port f  a  1 


Hurricane 

Winter 

season. 

season. 

July  16  to 

Nov.  1  to 

Oct.  31. 

Uarch  31. 

fa     f 

♦  •  * 

fa    f 

*•! 

ia    f 

fa    i 

ia    f 

»al 

ia    * 

*»li 

fa    f 

iali 

fa  1 

1    «H 

fa  1 

1    a  li 

f  a  1 

1    a  \\ 

f  a  1 

1    al* 

July  16  to 

Oet-lto 

Sept.  30. 

March  3L 

H  a  2 

Hal* 

H  a  2 

l*a2i 

1     a  1^ 

1    a  Si 

1     aH 

1    a  li 
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To  New  Orleans,  or  Uoited  States  port  in  Golf 

of  Mexico,  from  a  port  north  of  the  Chesapeake 
From  a  United  States  port  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to 

a  port  north  of  the  Chesapeake 

Risks  between  United  States  ports,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ports  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, at  discretion. 
On  cotton  and  metals  at  discretion. 


April  1  to 
July  15. 

li  a  2 
Ha  1* 


July  16  to 
Sept.  30. 

2     a  8 

2     a  8 


OcLlto 
March  31. 

li  a  2 

li  a  2 


EAST  COAST  Or  SOUTH  AMKEIOA,  UNITKD  STATES,  AND  XUBOFE. 

SOOTH  AJfKRIOA  TO  EUBOFX. 

Feb.  l!^to 
Bept  15. 

From  any  port  in  Brazil,  (except  Rio  Grande,)  to  any  port 
in  Europe,  without  the  Baltic  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  North  Sea,  including  Gottenburg  and  Copenhagen.         1^  a  If 

From  any  port  in  Brazil  to  any  port  in  England,  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  or  any  port  m  the  Mediterranean,  not 
above  Sicily 1^  a  If 

From  any  port  in  Brazil  to  any  port  above  Sicily. ......         If  a  2 

From  any  port  in  Brazil  to  any  port  in  the  Baltic 2f  a  2f 

From  Montevideo  or  Rio  Grande,  ^  per  cent  to  be  added 

to  the  above. 
From  Buenos  Ayres  or  Rio  Grande,  f  per  cent  to  be  added 

to  the  above. 

SOUTH   AMERICA   TO  UNITED  STATES. 

From  any  port  in  Brazil,  (except  Rio  Grande,)  to  any  port 

in  the  tJnited  States If  «  H 

From  Rio  Grande  or  Montevideo. If  a  2 

From  Buenos  Ayres If  a  2f 

EUROPE  WITHIN  THE   NORTH  SEA  TO  SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Oct  15  to 
Feb.  28. 
From  any  port  in  Europe,  without  the  Baltic  and  within 
the  Nortn  Sea,  including  Gottenburg  and  Copenhagen, 

to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande 2^  a  2f 

From  any  port  in  the  Baltic  to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except 
Rio  Grande S    a5 

To  add  f  per  cent  if  to  Rio  Grande  or  Montevidea 
To  add  i  per  cent  if  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

UNITED  STATES  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

April  1  to 
Oct.  31. 

From  any  port  in  the  United  States,  north  of  Cape  Florida, 

to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande Ifalf 

To  add  f  per  cent  to  Rio  Grande  or  Montevideo. 
To  add  f  per  cent  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

EUROPE,  WITHOUT  THE   NORTH  SEA,  TO  SOUTH   AMERICA. 

From  any  port  in  Europe,  not  in  the  Baltic  or  North  Sea, 
and  not  above  Sicily,  to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio 
Grande '. If  a  1^ 

To  add  f  per  cent  from  any  port  beyond  Sicily. 
To  add  f  per  cent  if  to  Rio  Grande  or  Montevideo. 
To  add  f  per  cent  if  to  Buenos  Ayres. 


I^b.  14. 


2f  a  Zk 


If 
2 

H 


8 
5 


March  1 
Oct.  14. 


Kov.l 
March 


H^       S 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  If  there  be  any  lime  on  board  on  cargo  or  on  freight,  50  per  cent  to  be  added  to 
the  premium  for  the  passage. 

2.  If  any  goods  are  shipped  and  insured  as  on  deck,  not  less  in  summer  than  three 
times,  and  in  winter  four  times  the  under  deck  rate  of  premium  to  be  charged,  vith 
condition  not  to  be  liable  for  damage  by  wet  or  exposure,  nor  for  partial  loss  under  1 6 
per  cent 

3.  The  North  Sea,  as  expressed  for  additional  premiums  for  winter  months,  (viz. 
irom  first  day  of  October  to  first  day  of  March,)  is  considered  north  of  latitude  50 
degrees  north,  and  east  of  longitude  2  degrees  east,  and  including  ports  on  the  east 
side  of  Great  Britain  and  Scotland  north  of  Ushant. 

4.  For  any  other  division  or  allowance  of  average  for  partial  loss  on  the  whole  in- 

tereflt  of  the  assured  under  deck  than  is  provided  for  in  our  printed  form  of  policy,  an 

additional  premium  shall  be  charged  of  not  less  than  one -quarter  per  cent,  except  on 

the  rates  for  such  cases  from  Great  Britain  and  Havre  already  provided  fur  in  this 

tariff;  and  except  on  risks  north  and  east  of  Florida,  coastwise,  on  which  not  less  than 

one-eighth  per  cent  additional  premium  shall  be  charged. 

6.  To  add  not  less  than  one-half  per  cent  for  each  port  used  more  than  one,  for  trade , 
lor  each  time  used,  except  oh  voyages  to  Sumatra,  and  excepting  that  an  abatement 
of  oae- fourth  per  cent  may  be  made  for  each  port  used  more  than  one  on  the  west 

ast  of  South  America. 

6.  When  several  passages  are  included  in  the  same  policy,  the  rates  for  each  pas- 
je  are  to  be  added  together. 

7.  Any  company  may  give  permission  for  vessels  to  exceed  26  per  cent  above  the 
registered  tonnage  in  dead  weight,  but  to  charge  an  additional  premium  in  vessels 
B«ulin<^  between  September  1  and  May  1,  of  not  less  than  one  per  cent. 

8.  Not  to  be  liable  for  leakage  of  oil,  molasses,  or  other  liquids,  unless  it  be  occa- 
aioned  by  stranding  or  collision  with  another  vessel. 

9.  Wiih  regard  to  risks  not  provided  for  in  this  tariff,  it  is  agreed  that  the  parties 
^Te  to  make  contracts  at  discretion,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  companies  will  require 
f"iate8  equivalent  to  those  named  in  this  tariff  on  risks  of  like  value,  acting  in  good 
isuth,  and  not  taking  one  risk  for  a  lower  rate  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  tariff 
K"«ites  on  another. 

"  STATE  MUTUAL  LIFE  mSURANCE  COMPANY." 

This  company  was  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  some  ten  years.  It  is  located  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
^jid  is  one  of  the  few  companies  in  this  country  conducted  as  we  are  quite  sure,  on 
^ound  and  correct  principles.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  responsible  men, 
twenty-five  in  number,  one-half  chosen  from  the  stockholders  to  the  guaranty  fund, 
i^jid  the  other  half  from  the  assured  members.  In  addition  to  the  Board,  or  rather 
Chosen  from  the  Board,  is  the  President,  (Hon.  Isaac  Davis,)  two  Vice  Presidents, 
C  Emory  Washburn  and  John  Brooks,)  a  Secretary,  (Clarendon  Harris,)  and  Treasurer, 
Q  William  Dickinson.) 

In  the  Annual  Report,  the  Directors  congratulate  the  Company  on  the  steady, 
^lealthy,  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  Institution.    It  appears  that  they  have  now  out- 
standing, 1,846  policies,  the  amount  on  risk  of  which  is  two  millions^  five  hundred  and 
jfitrty  thoumndy  two  hundred  and  seventy  five  dollars.    The  receipts  for  the  year  have 
l)een  $69,064  96,  and  the  disbursements,  $31,474  26,  of  which  $21,050  was  for  losses 
«o  policies  terminated  by  death  of  the  parties,  and  $3,500  for  interest  on  the  quar- 
"terly  capital.    The  present  net  assets  of  the  company  are,  $228,982  91.     Fourteen 
losses  by  death  of  members  have  occurred  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  which  is 
920,850.    Since  the  company  commenced  insuring,  ninety-four  members  have  died, 
and  the  amount  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased,  is  $157,150. 

The  editor  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
company  to  every  husband  and  father  who  would  secure  his  widow  or  children  against 
'Want— or  in  other  words  make  a  safe  investment  for  them  in  case  of  death. 
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COlVDITIOlf  OF  BANKS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  loans,  deposits,  circulation,  exchange 

and  specie  of  our  banks,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Controller,  on  the 

8l8t  July,  1854:— 

I^ans.  Deposits.     Circulatton.  Specie.  Ezcbaiig». 

Bank  of  the  State 11,925,873  $486,008    $1,216,495  $201,484  ) 

Branch  at  Columbia 1,097,239         179,087      4,884}.  $479,711 

Branch  at  Camden 343,417           13,276      8,298  ) 

S.  W.  R.  R.  Bank 449,291  377,477         289,056  69,455  490,78« 

Planters' <&  Mech.  Bank.      1,010,994  259,955         805,310  82,755  413.239 

Union  Bank 985,846  251,839         148,850  81,228  286.638 

State  Bank 866,558  302,087         429.474  111,267  660.932 

South  Carolina  Bank  .. .         930,462  253,535         202,718  29,501  866.957 

Bank  Charleston 2,197,506  490,253      1,128,122  256,384  1,716.55a 

Farmerii*  <t  Exchange  Bk.         514.443  91,888         410,185  72.646  769,921 

Bank  of  Hamburg 233,523  57,009         575,420  141,103  607,178 

Com.  Bk.  of  Columbia...         739,474  166,473         345,425  96,244  2i*2,98S 

Bank  of  Newberry 144,640  18,363         323,735  23.043  363.332 

Planters' Bk. of  Fairfield.           86.302  22.388         246,320  25,120  248,956 

Exchange  Bk.  Columbia.         151,790  60,800         524,880  48,679  794,0U 

Merchants*  Bk.  Cheraw  .         358,503  21,327         289,380  25,379  330.448 

Bank  of  Chester 139,136  3,214         116,845  39.668  90,670 

Bank  of  Camden ...         169,778  29,226         205,015  42.926  421,017 

People's  Bank 885,902  31,199           65,970  11,677  109,778 


ToUl 12,729,676      3,114,373      6,907,649         8,883,106 

Tl)e  following  table  shows  the  par  value  of  bank  and  insurance  stock,  the  price  oo 
the  Ist  of  August,  1854,  and  the  last  dividend  per  share.  The  dividends  are  payable 
annually: — 

BANK  SHARES   AND  STOCKS   OFFKaED    FOR   SALE. 

Last  diT*diid 

Par  value.             Present  price.  per  »bar«. 

Charleston  Bank,  old  shares $100  00          $1 17  a  1 17  50  $5  00 

'*            "       new  shares 60  00            Same  rate.  2  50 

Farmers'  and  Exchange  Bank 25  00            25  76  a  26  00  16 

Planters'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 26  00            30  00  a 1  00 

People's  Bank 25  00             a .... 

State  Bank 25  00            27  00  a  27  25  1  00 

South  Carolina  Bank 46  00  46  00  a 

Southwestern  R.  R.  and  Bank 125  00           118  00  a 5  00 

Commercial  Bank,  Columbia 26  00            None  offered.  1  26 

Camden  Bank,  Camden 60  00            None  offered.  2  50 

Exchange  Bank,  Columbia 50  00            None  offered.  1  25 

Hamburg  Bank,  Hamburg 40  00            None  offered.  4  00 

Bank  of  Georgetown 25  00            None  offered.  2  00 

Merchants'  Bank,  Cheraw 100  00            None  offered.  6  00 

Bank  vf  Newberry 26  00            None  offered.  1  00 

Planters'  Bank,  Fairfield 12  50            None  offered.  60 

l^astdlvVlBd 

Par  valae.          Present  price.  per  share. 

Charleston  Insurance  and  Trust  Co $60          $62  00  a  63  00  $1  00 

Commercial  Ins.  Co. 25            28  00  a  29  00  1  50 

Fireman's  Ins.  Ca 10            10  25  a  10  60  60 

South  Carolina  Ins.  Co 26            27  00  a  28  00  1  60 

Dry  Dock 26            26  00a .... 

Gas  Company 26            85  00  a 160 
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FOR    L'INCI.INATI    UAZKTTK,  EY  JoHM    P 

Dw.-.,  Esa., 

iHs  mn 

PER  W.  H.  McDoNALU,  Esq. 

tion  of  at.«:ke  held  as  collateral  aecurity  fur  the  redemption  of  the  biU«. 

Nola 

Total 

Name  and  l-oeslign  of  Banti. 

CaoLUI. 

tHued. 

uncelled. 

f8S4,B78 

(317,194 

«sn.4ai 

2  Suil.?KtuckB»nk.jf  Ind..Peni... 

800,000 

200.300 

11,181 

189.111 

8  fiasenraent  Slodk  Bmik,  LafttjellB 

SOO.noo  " 

81.710 

O80 

87.210 

■4  MeroLmnta' Batik  I^ifavette       ... 

200,000 

60.000 

BD,lMXI 

6  Prnirie  City  Bank,  Terru  Haiile. . . 

800.000 

207.340 

T,367 

119.981 

6  SoHllifhn  U:iiit.ir'iiH.,Terre  Haute 

200,000 

80.600 

3.243 

77,!M 

7  Wab.i^.h  \'iill,.y  [lar.k,  T^.gandpurU 

800,000 

209,000 

208,000 

BOO.OOO 

214,086 

38,327 

177.16* 

9  lii  .                                                

200.000 

102,658 

S1,23S 

71.8H 

10   I[„li ,,  ■   .    ,    ,,„„-t^. 

250,000 

108.348 

2,194 

100.164 

100 .000 

66,182 

4,882 

60,fiOS 

260,000 

61,844 

1.848 

49.191 

18  Public  St.«k  Bank,  Newport;.!.'. 
U  Bank  «fy.>rth  America.  Newport. 

200,000 

121.314 

11,999 

109,311 

100,000 

80,030 

SO 

60,000 

25<i.0O0 

100,000 

100,000 

300,000 

137,568 

75,000 

62.661 

200.000 

100,0rt6 

66 

100,000 

600,000 
600,000 

70,000 
81.250 

70,000 
81,2*0 

19  Favtt                 -      .        .i.Mlk... 

200,000 

100,000 

100,000 

31   >.'■■■>    ■                     Ii..i.k,  Vincennea. 

B0<>,000 

119,000 

119,008 

ii  TLeliHi,    .                      .i.i'i,iCitT 

60,000 

50,000 

6D.O00 

83  Elk}i.i.t                             ..  "^  ..... 

600,000 

320,000 

320,000 

24  Slciilitn  <       1-  .       ;.  .  .|, 

60lt.0OO 

150.000 

160,000 

260,000 

72,098 

12.0M 

BOO.OOO 

68,400 

88.400 

28  Br.ir<If  ATbai.Srhw'Aitny:::: 

600,000 

323.000 

133',4d6 

I89,«00 

CO.CiOO 

86,073 

22.661 

68,6IJ 

aoi  1,000 

847,000 

10.000 

381,000 

600,000 

155.000 

166.000 

600,000 

139,000 

139.000 

33  B:.r,k«fR,^.U«erU-chealar.  ... 

200,000 

IIO.OOO 

236,000 

236,000 

34  UiLnk-ofhi.nMafler.R.iM»alacr... 

600,00t 

114.000 

1 14,000 

600,0u0 

120,9110 

12O,B00 

SO  Hank  of  Atfic  Attici.       

80U,000 

144,492 

"is 

144,411 

87  Delaware  Co.  Bank,  MuDoia 

90,01X1 

90.000 

200.000 
600,000 
300.000 

110,000 
51,623 
49,986 

110,000 

61,411 

40  H»«ier  Bant  Lo^nVrt  .      ,." 

49:m. 

41  Upper  Wabash  Bank,  Wabash... 

300,000 

195,000 

195,000 

600,000 

7H.OO0 

1S.0W 

eoo.uoo 

10i>,onO 

87.152 

luoooo 

44  FarL.  '   -  ■       ■          ■     ■■!■■::■■■■ 

S1.1U 

«  Traders'                            .     u,. 

looiooo 

49.998 

49.»» 

"  F   "'         IM    ,   Bfi^i-''""''^!'- 

60,000 

35,196 

SS,4W 

BOO.OOO 

60,000 

14.000 

88,000 

6UO,000 

66.000 

71.000 

160,(100 
850,000 
50.000 

57,000 
100,000 
60,000 

51.000 

60  Bank  of  Halem. Salem '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

10fl.(lOI 

61  Kaliimai™  Uank,  Albion 

50,000 

62  Farmers- B,mk,  Jaspor 

100.000 

42.500 

4iM* 

63  Bank  of  Albion,  Albion 

60,000 

41,200 

4M« 

6*  Bant  of  South  BenJ,  South  BenA. 

350,000 

100,000 

100,000 
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Name  and  Location  of  Banks.  Capital. 

65  Wabash  River  Bank.  Japper 600,000 

66  Traders'  Bank,  Nnphville 100.000 

67  Merch.  and  Mech.  B'k,  New  Albany  600,000 

68  Bank  of  Mount  Vern«.n.  Mt.  Vernon  400,000 

59  Bank  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne..  300,000 

60  Northwestern  Bank,  Bloomfield... .  600,000 

61  Bank  of  America,  Morocco 500,000 

62  Wabash  River  Bank,  Newville  ...  600,000 

68  Bank  of  Rockville,  Rockville 800,000 

64  Indiana  Reserve  Bank,  Kokomo.. .  300,000 

66  Farm,  and  Mech.  Bank,  Renftsclaer.  250,o00 

66  Huntinf^ton  Co.  Bank,  Pluntington.  300,000 

•7  Brookville  Bank,  Brookville 100.000 


Notes 

Notes 

Total 

issued. 

cancelled. 

circulation. 

300,000 

800,000 

76,400 

76,400 

50,000 

50,000 

07,414 

97.414 

124.995 

124,995 

300,000 

800,000 

49,218 

49,218 

106,000 

105,000 

60,000 

60,000 

47,996 

47,996 

62,000 

62,000 

50,0(f0 

50,000 

85,000 

85,000 

Total *32,900,000    1^8,104,166      f;676,88l    $7,426,067 


DESCttlPTlON    OF   STOCKS. 


1  Indiana  5  and  2^  per  cents.    Ohio  6 
per  cents. 

5  Indiana  5  and  2^  per  cents. 

6  Indiana  5  per  cents.    Missouri  6  pr  cts. 

4  Indiana  5  per  cents. 

5  Indiana  5  and  2^  per  cents.     Virginia  j  85  Virginia  and  Ohio  6  per  cents. 

6  per  cents.  !  36  Indiana  6»,  Virginia  6  j>er  cents. 

6  Virginia  6s,  Michigan  6s.  Indiana  5s, ;  87  Indiana  2^  and  5  per  cents. 


82  Missouri  6s,  Virginia  6p,  Louisisna  69, 
Tennessee  6  per  cents. 

83  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Kentucky  6  per 
cents. 

34  Pennsylvania  5s,  Louisiana  6  per  cents. 


Missouri  6  per  cents. 
7  Louisiana  6s,  Indiana  5  and  2^  per  els., 


38  Indiana  2^  and  6  per  cents,  Penn.  68, 
Tenn.  5s,  Louisiana  6  per  cents. 


Virginia  6  per  ci'nts,  Tenn.  6  per  cts.    i  89  Louisiana  6s,  Ind.  5  and  2^  per  cents, 

8  Indiana  5  per  cents,  Michigan  6  per  i  North  Carolina  6s,  Tenn.  6  per  cents. 

cents,  Penn.  5  per  cents.  1  40  Missouri  and  Louisiana  6  per  cents. 

9  Indiana  5  per  cent;',   Virginia  6  per;  41  Virginia  6  per  cents. 

cents,  Louisiana  6  per  cents.  \  42  Pennsylvania  6s,  Indiana  6  per  cents. 

10  Micliigan  6  per  cents,  Indiana  6  per  cts. ;  43  Virginia  6  per  cents. 

11  Indiana  6  per  cents,  Virginia  6  per  cts.    44  Indiana  5  and  2^  per  cents,  Missouri 

12  Indiana  5  per  cents.  and  Virginia  6  per  cents. 
18  Indiana  5  and  2  J  per  cents.                      '  45  Indiana  5  per  cents. 

14  ludiana  6  per  cents.  :  46  Missouri  Gs,  Kentucky  6s,  Georgia  69, 

16  Indiana  6  per  cents,  Penn.  5  per  cents,  and  Indiana  5  per  cents. 

Virginia  C  per  cents.  47  Louisiana  6  per  cents. 

16  Indiana  5  and  2i^  per  cents,  Georgia  6    48  Louisiana  and  Virginia  6  per  cents. 

per  cents.  49  Indiana  5  j)er  cents. 

17  Indiana  6  per  cents,  Virginia  6  per  cts.    50  Louisiana  6  ])cr  cents. 

18  Indiana  6  per  cents,  Missouri  6  per  cts.    61  Carolina  and  Virginia  6  per  cents. 

19  Virginia  6s,  Kentucky  6s,  Indiana  6  ,  52  Pennsylvania  6  per  cents. 

and  2^  |>er  cents.  j  58  Pennsylvania  5  per  cents. 

20  Indiana  5  per  cents,  Missouri  G  per  cts.    54  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  6  per  cts. 
U  Virginia  6  per  cents.  I  65  Virginia  6  percent**. 

12  Indiana  5  per  cents  Missouri  G  per  cts.    66  Indiana  2^  per  cents. 
!8  North  Carolina  6  jier  cents,  L•mi^iiana    57  Kentucky  6s,  Tennessee  68,  Indiana  5 
6  per  cent**.  per  cents. 

4  Indiana  6  and  2^  per  cents,  Missouri    58  Georgia  7s,  Carolina  6  per  cents. 

and  Louisiana  6  per  cents.  59  Indiana  5  and  2^  per  cents,  Virginia 

5  Indiana  6  per  cents,  Kentucky  6  per  cts.  6  per  cents. 

6  Indiana  2^  and  6  per  cents,  Missouri  6  '  60  Virginia  6  per  cents. 


per  cents. 

7  Virginia  6  per  cents. 

8  Indiana  5  and  2^  per  cents,  Virginia 

6  per  cents. 

9  Virginia  and  Ohio  6  per  cents. 


61  Pennsylvaiiia  and  Indiana  5  per  cents. 

62  Virginia  6  i>er  cents. 

63  Louisiana  6  per  cents. 

64  Virginia  6  per  cents. 

65  Louisiana  6  per  cents. 


0  Indiana  5  per  cents,  Virginia  6  per  cts.,    66  Virginia  6  per  cents. 

Loui-«iana  6  per  cents.  C7  Virginia  6  per  cents,  Indi 

1  Virginia  6  per  cents.  ' 


iana  5  per  cts. 
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The  PeDDsylvaoia  6  per  cents  are  received  for  a  basis  at  88  to  85  per  cent  It- 
diana  2|  per  cents  are  received  at  50  to  55  per  cent.  The  State  has  aod  will  be  par 
chasing  this  class  of  stocks  at  62  for  liquidation.  We  have  also  paid  off  oirer  $l(fO,0M 
of  the  principal  of  our  State  debt,  and  will  soon  return  a  larger  amount. 

Many  of  the  banks  are  retiring  their  circulation,  and  since  this  was  made  ooki 
$100,000  circulation  has  been  returned,  and  bonds  taken  up.  Everj  day  this  is  go- 
ing  on. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  BANKS. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE   NEW  OELEANS     BANKS,   CONDENSED     FEOM  THE  OFFICIAL    RKPOET  01 
THE   BOARD   OF   CURBENCT   ON   THE   LAST  SATURDAY   OF  AUGUST,    1854. 


CASH  UABiLrma 


Banks. 


Citizens' 

Canal 

Louisiana. 

Louisiana  State , 

Mechanics*  and  Traders*. 

New  Orleans 

Southern 

Union , 


Circalation. 

1,807,285 

1,240,100 

1,064,844 

1,187,640 

6,075 

419,985 

243,790 

280,255 


Deposits. 

1,857,941 

842,788 

2,595.512 

2,826,578 

666,963 

627,385 

271,517 

467,219 


Other  cash 
liabilities. 

79,288 
227,508 
229,202 
428.140 
206.812 

45,319 
860 


ToUl 

iiabiiUlM 

S.744^ 

2.810J9I 

S.889^ 

4,437JM 

878^ 

l,09S,6lt 

61Mi1 

747.41^ 


Total $6,249,074    $10,155,898     $1,211,124    $17.61«,M< 


CASH   ASSETS. 


Banks. 

Citizens'. 

Canal 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  State. .. 
Mech.  and  Traders'. 

New  Orleans. 

Southern 

Union 


Specie. 

1,885,061 

1,241,714 

1,785,069 

1,718,437 

857,268 

306,018 

143,124 

158,685 


Loans  payable 
In  full  at  mafity. 

2,706.377 

2,086,920 

2,413,786 

2,625,677 

959,030 

838,014 

554,688 

605,346 


Exch*ge,  etc. 
217,816 
472,188 
270,996 
83,683 
127,789 
254,615 
371,790 
154,886 


Other 
assets. 


Total 


♦1,200,000 
-  774,000 
226,000 
697,000 
657,706 
610,000 


4.808.7» 

8,80031^ 
6.669,85: 

e.soi,!* 

1.670j(W 
2,095,M* 
1,627^ 
1,628,8i' 


Total $7,595,376    $12,789,838    $1,953,208      $4,164,706    $26,60Mf 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  English  national  debt  was  greater  in  the  year  1815  than 
or  sioce,  viz. :  £816,311,000.  Its  progress  since  the  year  1801 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France,  viz. : — 

Year.                                        Funded  dobL  Unfunded  debt. 

1801 £447,043,000  £17,590.000 

1806 578,529,000  25,253,000 

1810 624,301,000  89,164,000 

1815 816,311,000  57,951,000 

1820 801,566,000  36,900,000 

1825 778,1 28,00U  32,898,000 

1830 757,486,000  25,496,000 

1835 760,692,000  28,621,000 

1840 766,548,000  20,961,000 

1845 769,193,000  18,404.000 

1850 773,168,000  17,758,000 

1851. 765,126.000  17,742,000 

1862 761,622,000  17.742,000 


at  any  period  bete 
was  very  rapid,  oati 


Annoal 
£21,966.000 
19.818.000 
28.081.000 
81,105.000 
80,476.000 
29,460.000 
29.164.000 
28.474.000 
29,606.000 
28,266,000 
28,090.000 
28,017.000 
27,876,000 


*  Stock  of  the  Bank  purchased  fh>in  the  State, 
t  Bonds  deposited  with  the  State  Auditor. 
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«  SATIIGS  BANKS— HOW  THET  GET  RICH.'' 

The  AlbaDj  Ailat  puV.ishes  under  the  above  caption  eome  editorial  remarks  and 
■nggestioQs  which  deserve  the  attention  of  our  Btate  legislatures.  In  republishicg 
Uiein,  our  cotemporary  of  the  Wafl  Street  Journal,  who  has  **  printed  column  after 
edumn  on  the  subject,"  trusts  that  the  coming  legigjature  of  New  York  will  thorough- 
Ij  investigate  it  The  Atlas  says,  as  will  be  seen  below,  that  a  million  dollars,  in- 
dodiog  interest,  of  unclaimed  deposits,  are  lying  in  the  savings  banks  of  New  York, 
while  the  editor  of  the  Journal  thinks  that  instead  of  that  amount,  there  are  not  less 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  due  the  widows'  and  orphans'  fund.  We  should  pay  that 
there  were  at  least  $3,000,000  in  all  the  savings  banks,  now  unclaimed.  We  there- 
lore  hope  the  subject  will  be  investigated  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  some  other 
States.  We  shall  endeavor  to  recur  to  the  subject,  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchantt* 
Magazine^  at  an  early  day.  In  the  meantime  we  give  below  the  remarks  of  the 
AUob:— 

Some  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  savings 
banks,  built  fr(»m  the  deposits  of  the  "laboring  people/'  and  to  many  it  seems  a  sort 
of  mystery  how  this  can  be.  Men  grow  rich,  build  tine  houses,  sport  carriages,  and 
■ttke  a  great  dash  in  the  world,  out  of  the  successful  management  of  these  same 
** benevolent  institutions,"  and  a  good  many  people  wonder  how  this  can  be. 

Depositors  die  without  drawing  out  their  deposits.  They  are  strangers,  and  no 
bcir  appears  to  claim  the  money.  Many  deposit  secretly — some  actuated  by  a  miserly 
and  avaricious  disposition,  some  to  avoid  publicity  and  to  evade  creditors,  and  when 
they  die  the  secret  of  their  deposit  dies  with  them.  These  unclaimed  deposits  re- 
main, and  are  regarded  as  the  legitimate  property  of  somebody  besides  the  depositors. 
lliia  is  one  source  of  profit,  and  a  very  large  one.  Savings  banks,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  connected  with  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  and  whatever  the  theory  may  be, 
in  regard  to  investment,  the  deposits  in  some  shape  come  to  be  substituted  for,  or  at 
all  events  used  as  capital  on  which  the  latter  banks  operate.  Judiciously  managed, 
Ibe  banks  of  discount  and  deposit  pay  a  dividend  (including  surplus  funds)  of  from 
aigfat  to  twelve  per  cent  This  leaves  a  margin  of  from  three  to  seven  per  cent  be- 
tween the  interest  paid  and  the  interest  received  on  the  deposits,  and  this  is  another 
aonrce  of  profit  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  other  advantages  derived  from  the 
of  these  deposits,  but  these  alone  show  how  this  sort  of  "  philanthropic  institutions" 

1^  be  and  are  made  to  pay. 

Now,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  say  one  word  against  savings  banks,  against  their 
policy  when  establiiched,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  generally  managed.  We 
regard  them  as  good  things,  and  beneficial  to  the  people.  But  their  claim  to  the 
character  of  benevolent  institutions  is  apocryphal,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  There  is  one 
thing  in  which  the  people  of  this  State  have  an  intere>t,  rights  which  they  should  in- 
sist upon,  and  we  affirm  that  the  legislature  fails  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  provide  for 
the  enforcing  of  these  rights.  When  a  man  dies  without  kindred  and  no  heir  appears 
to  elaim  his  estate,  it  goes  by  the  law  to  the  State,  and  its  proceeds  go  into  the  public 
treasury,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  people  through  their  representatives  may  direct 
This  is  right,  in  strict  accrirdancc  with  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  for  property 
which  no  living  individual  has  labored  for,  which  no  individual  living  has  created  or 
aeenmulated,  nor  has  any  legal  right  to  appropriate,  should  be  used  and  disposed  of 
far  the  benefit  of  all. 

There  are  now  to-day  lying  in  the  savings  banks  of  this  State,  according  to  the 
moat  intelligent  estimate,  more  than  one  million,  including  interest,  of  unclaimed  de- 
posits. These  deposits  (assuming  that  they  have  not  been  squandered  or  ap()lied  to 
mdividual  uses)  were  made  in  small  sums,  by  strangers,  foreigners,  men  without 
hoowo  kindred,  by  sailors,  soldiers,  servant  men  and  servant  women,  who  have  *'  died 
and  made  no  sign.''  These  deposits  have  lain  there  for  years,  some  ten,  some  twenty, 
eome  thirty,  and  some  foity  or  fifty  years:,  and  no  heir  ever  has  or  ever  will  in  all 

5'obability,  appear  to  claim  them.  To  whom  do  these  heirless  treasures  belong  ? 
ot  to  the  trustees  of  these  institutions,  for  they  are  abundantly  paid  for  the  care  be- 
atowed  upon  tlieir  management.  Not  to  the  other  depositors,  for  they  can  claim  only 
their  own.  They  belong  of  right  and  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  the  public  treasury, 
vpoo  the  principle  that  the  State  is  heir  to  the  heirless. 
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Should  not  the  State  cUim  its  own  t    Is  anybody  wronged  by  it !    Are  aaj 

rights  iuviuled  ?  If  it  is  asked,  What  if  the  heirs  appear  to  claim  the  inheritai 
not  that  inheritance  as  safe  in  the  haiHrls  of  the  State  n:^  in  those  of  the  trustecf 
-will  not  the  State  be  as  ready  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  heir  as  the  trusteoftn 
And  eee  "what  good  could  be  done  with  this  million.  These  unclaimed  deposit 
made  us  we  said,  by  sailors,  soldiers,  servant  men  and  women,  and  laboring  po 
pie.  Let  them  be  applied  for  asylums,  schuols,  and  hospitals  for  the  poirr,  tl 
that  furnished  them.  In  this  way  the  duty  and  the  interests  of  the  State 
served,  the  right  thing  will  be  done,  and  no  man  will  bo  wronj^ed.  There  ar 
matters  connected  with  some  of  these  **  philanthropic  institutions  "  which  the  ] 
ture  shouhl  understand,  and  which  tlic  people  should  know,  but  of  which  thia  n 
be  the  proper  time  ti)  speak. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  BOSTON. 

In  the  MerchantH^  Jfagazine  for  July,  1854,  (vol.  xxxi.,  pages  97-98.)  we  gi 

abstract  of  the  Massachusetts  act  of  April  16th,  1854,  requiring  a  weekly  stAl 

of  the  condition  of  the  bunks  in  Boston,  and  monthly  returns  of  those  in  the  Stf 

of  Boston.    This  act  went  into  operation  in  June,  and  the  first  weekly  statemei 

published  on  the  6th  of  that  month.   In  the  number  of  this  Magazine  alluded  to 

we  gave  under  our  abstract  of  the  law,  the  first  statement,  showing  the  coodil 

each  bank  in  B<»ston  on  the  6th  of  June,  1864.    The  following:  table,  which  w« 

compiled  from  the  official  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  bhows  the  U 

features  of  the  banks  in  Boston,  each  week,  since  the  5th  of  June  (when  the  ac 

effect,)  to  the  present  time,  (Sept.  18th,  1864.) 

Cnpital  LoaiiM  nnd  Srecte 

St4>ck.  DiiKOtunls.  in  Kanks.  Deposits.  Clreo 

June  6,  1854.  $30,888,000  e'48,H(i9,492  $2.8GU,277  613,270,002  *8,27 

•'   12 30,412,760  48.586,003  2,93:i,521  13  129,602  8.40 

«   19 30,496.708  49,110,473  2,929,750  13,298,837  8.22 

"   26 30,542,002  49,248,099  2,796,914  13,015,916  8,06 

July    8 30,762,892  49.220,001  2,962,760  13,183.196  8,09 

*•     10 30,796,925  49,116,057  2,839,026  12,738,605  9.16 

"     17 30,870,385  49,552.642  2,807,795  12,917,429  8.5« 

"     24 30,945,189  49,314,787  2,934,940  12,672,918  8,64 

«     31 30,953,135  49,025,045  2.674,786  13.159,032  7,85 

Aug.    7 80,966.460  50,336.806  2.904,012  13,567.b54  8.20 

**     14 31,014,985  50,907,742  2,873,393  13,504,750  8,18 

"     21 31,067,900  51,835,439  2,858.634  13.367.561  8.08 

"     28 81,0S«.185  61,589,519  2,872,742  13,20y,477  7,91 

Sept.    4 31,l(i8,o85  51,867.522  2,826.442  13.132,571  7.99 

"     11 31,130,0^5  52,102.498  2,684.491  12,799.6:h9  8.6i 

"  18 31,206,675  61,759,905  2,296,152  12,464,375  7,«: 


■  *^  ^^  • 


TAXATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  per  centage  of  taxation  at  this  time  is  less  than  at  any  former  i>eriod  i 
present  ct-ntury.  During  the  war  peritxl  or  1800-1810  it  wa-»  £5  lis.  per  head 
it  is  le<s  than  £2.  At  the  five  decennial  periods  of  the  present  century  the  tota 
ation  was  as  follows  : — 

Tutnl  taxation.  P«t  bead. 

Year.  mvernire  iwr  yfor.  X    a.    d. 

1801-10 £57,273,000  5   !•    ! 

1810-20 .     74,556.000  3   15    t 

1820-30   68,637.000  2  12    * 

1830-40 61,171,000  2     0   I 

1840-60 55,542,000  2     Oil 

Tlie  greatest  amount  realized  bv  Great  Britain  durincf  any  one  vcar  was  in  1( 
£108,397,000,  and  in  1814  £105,698.000.     This  included  sums  raided  by  luaof. 
Ing  these  years  taxati<in  was  at  its  high«;^'t  [Kunt,  viz.:  £68,74  S,o00  in  1813.  £71,tS 
in  1814.  and  £72,210,000  in   1815.     Taxation,  in  amount  and  per  capitOyhBM 
materially  lessened,  and  the  net  produce  in  1852  was  £48,803,283. 
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RATES  OF  SXCHAI6B  Iff  HEW  ORLEANS. 

The  ibllowiog  table  ehowB  the  comparative  rates  of  exchange  at  New  Orleans  on 
XoodoD,  Paris,  and  New  Turk,  on  the  first  of  each  month  for  the  three  years  ^pt'cified , 
ODsixty-day  bills: — 

, ISiM. <  , 18§J-3. V  . IS  51-2. > 

London.      Pari?.    N.York.     Lon.          Pari?.    N.York.    Lon.  Paris.  N.  V. 

Pm.      Per  dull.       Ois.          Pm.         Per  doll.     Dis.         Pm.  Per  doll.  Die. 

Sept 9i    6  10    If     10     6  15    H    1<H  6  12  2 

Oct 9     6  20    2i      9i    6  18    If    l^i  5  15  2^ 

Not 9^    6  12    2^      8^    5  22    2i     7  5  25  8^ 

Dec 9     6  20    2i      8^    6  25    2i     9 J  6  20  2 

Jan 8^    6  22    2      8     6  22    2|     9^  5  20  2^ 

Feb ^i    6  26    2^      8^    6  20    2i     8 J  5  25  2^ 

^arch Ti    6  27    2^     9     5  18    IJ     9  6  22  2^ 

April...  .    8^    6  12    H      8^    6  20    If     9  5  22  H 

May 9     6  08    2      9^    6  16    If     8i  5  25  If 

June 9     6  16    2      9^    5  16    If     9^  6  20  If 

Jnlv 8f    6  17    2^      9^    6  12    If    loj  5  20  1 

9f    6  15    2      9i    5  08    If    10  5  18  If 


RECEIPl^S  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  receipts  (»f  the  United  States  for  the  quarter  ending  Juno  30th,  1854,  according 
to  the  official  statement  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  were  as  follows : — 

Customs $14,020,822  17 

Sales  of  Public  Lands 2,746  251  59 

Mliicellaneoua 11 8,666  10 

Total $16,884,739  86 

The  expenditures  during  same  time  were  for  civil,  mi*cellnneous»,  and  foreign  inter- 
Co^irse,  »3,842,906  ;  payment  under  3d  article  of  treaty  with  Mexico  of  Dec.  oO,  1858, 
*7,000,0()0;  pensions  and  Indian  department,  f  401,726  ;  war,  including  army  proper, 
«>rtification«,  armoriee>,  and  arming  militia,  horses,  <fec.,  §3,074,701 ;  navy,  including 
P*y  of  navy,  steam  mail-service,  Ac,  2,593,002.  The  payments  of  interest  on  public 
^^bt,  redemption  of  stock,  and  premium  on  stock  redeemed  amounted  to  .i^6,8.'^2,766. 
**ie  entire  disbursements  of  the  Treasury  during  the  quarter  amounted  to  ^23,745,102. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  BANK  NOTE  COUNTERFEITS. 

'We  find  in  one  of  our  exchanges,  the  following  suggestions,  as  to  the  means  for  the 
Prevention  of  bank  note  counterfeits: — 

Let  the  presidents  of  all  the  banks  in  thi'^  city,  or  even  all  in  the  Union,  have  a 
Meeting  by  appointment  at  mww.  central  point,  and  resolve  upon  this  method.  First, 
J|^p<)int  one  manufacturer  of  bank  note  paper,  to  manufacture,  for  each  lank  that  may 
yi.ve  a  representative  at  the  meeting,  paper  t)f  a  reddi.>h  or  bluish  cast,  each  bill  hav 
^'il^  upon  it  the  name  of  the  maker,  president,  and  cashier  of  the  bai»k  for  which  it  is 
^tended,  in  what  iy  called  a  water  line,  as  in  the  old  Engli>h  letter  paper.  Let  it  be 
*^cured  by  patent,  and  the  ret-trictions  imposed  upon  the  maker,  be  as  stringent  as 
^Aoee  upon  the  manufaclurer  of  government  envelopes. 

Few  bills  are  in  circulatiou  so  well  executed  as  to  deceive  the  initiated,  and  with 
^e  above  guard  placed  upon  them,  the  making  of  counterfeit  paper  money  would  pay 
^Ije  manufacturers  but  lit«llc  profit,  and  would  force  them  to  seek  feome  more  honorable 
^f  dii*honorable  emph)ynient  that  would  pay  them  better.  The  expense  to  each  bank 
"Would  be  of  no  acc<iuut  whatever,  when  compared  with  the  check  ujx)n  roguery  which 
^liia  Dlan  su^^ests. 
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THE  NEW  CAM ADIAIV  CURRENCT. 

Tlie  act  regulating  the  currencj  of  Canada  passed  in  1853,  went  into  operation  oo 
the  fir^t  of  August,  1854.  The  legal  value  of  the  dollar  is,  under  this  act  fire  shil- 
lings of  the  present  Canada  currency,  and  that  of  the  cent  one-hundredth  of  a  dollar. 
Business  transactions  in  either  currency  will  be  leg^L 


IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE  L\TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  imports  of  specie  into  New  Orleans  for  the  undermentioned  five  years  hart 
been  as  follows — years  ending  31st  of  August  : — 

IS50.  1851.  ISa  185S.  185i 

$3,795,662  $7,937,119  16,278,523  17,865,229  $6,967,066 
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THE  CANALS  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  NEW  YORK.* 

NUMBER   IV. 
THE   COST   AND   CBAR0G8   OP   TRANSPORT. 

This  subject  was  considered  at  some  len-^th  in  my  last  annual  report.  The  Wewi 
therein  presented  will  be  incorporated  in  the  present  examination. 

Au  investigation  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  several  channels  of  commaDi- 
cation  between  the  seaboaril  and  the  interior,  requires  an  examination  into  the  co9t 
and  charges  of  transport  by  tht)  various  modes  of  land  and  water  conveyance. 

The  charges  cannot  be  relied  upon,  in  this  investigation,  beciuse  they  fluctuate  oo 
the  various  routes  and  on  the  different  articles  conveyed ;  competition  reducing  them 
to  a  minimum  and  monopoly  raising  thom  to  a  maximum. 

Tho  eoHt^  however,  furnishes  a  more  reliable  biisis  for  comparison,  as  the  elemeati 
upon  which  it  depends  are  usually  affected  alike  on  the  different  routes. 

These  elements  consist  of  loading,  conveying,  discharging,  warehousing,  insurance, 
and  in  artificial  channels,  the  necessary  expenses  of  maintenance  and  to  repay  the  cost 
of  constructi(»n. 

The  cost  of  loading  and  discharging  depends  upon  the  price  of  labor  and  the  facilitiet 
afforded,  and  the  cost  of  insurance  upon  the  character  of^the  navigation. 

The  co^t  of  conveyance  upon  the  ocean  is  constant,  but  the  charges  are  the  least 
from  that  port  at  which  is  concentrated  the  largest  amouut  of  trade,  and  which  pes* 
Besses  a  favorable  climate  and  the  greatest  advantages  ftir  reaching  the  open  sea. 

New  York  p<>sse>&ing  these  advantages,  and  tht)se  of  concentrating  at  its  harbor 
throujjh  the  infliu'nce  of  the  great  intHrnal  channels  of  Commerce,  the  trade  of  the  most 
extended  and  fertile  district  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  has  thus  become  the  chief 
commercial  center  of  this  continent. 

The  chain  of  western  lakes  terminating  on  the  borders  of  this  State,  furnishes  a  traoa- 
port  second  only  to  that  of  the  ocean. 

The  duration  of  navigation  upon  them  is  limited  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the 
harbors  during  the  winter  season. 


*  For  the  first  number  of  thiis  series  oT  papers  (derived  from  tho  admirable  report  ofVT.  J. 
McAlpine,  R:<q.,  St.ite  Knsriiieer  nml  Surveyor,)  pxhibiting  a  comprehensive  history  of  **The  Pro- 
gress of  lutfTnul  Improvomentj  in  the  Stale  uf  New  York,'^  see  Merckants^  Magazine  for  Jaly,  ISMi 
(vuliimc  xxxi.«  pages  1C3-IQ0;.  For  number  S,  relatini^  to  ^  The  Cana/s  and  liailroads  c*  a  Dtp**' 
dent  SymemC  &co  Merchanta^  Magazine  for  Au^uM,  1&54,  (vol.  31,  pa^ea 247-249,)  and  for  number  1) 
relating  to  **  the  Kitenaion  of  Trade  and  Travel  beyond  the  State  of  JWw  Ytfrk,^  see  same  for  SepMl* 
ber,  1854,  (vol.  xxxi.,  pages  374-377.) 
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'ndaoo  aflbrds  an  example  of  the  best  deecriptlon  of  riTer  naTig^tion,  in  conse- 
f  the  uniformitj  of  the  flow  and  the  smoothoefts  and  depth  of  its  waters,  al- 
M  use  of  either  sail  or  steam  vessels,  and  of  light  hulls ;  thereby  increasing 
vtioo  of  the  weight  of  the  cargo  to  the  whole  weight  moved, 
iiaaissippi  and  its  larger  branches  have  the  advantage  of  a  long  route  and  a 
>f  from  three  to  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  tonnage. 
Illations  of  their  waters  and  the  obstructions  of  their  channels,  the  higher  price 
aod  the  necessity  of  employing  steam  vessels  exclusively,  and  the  hazards  of 
Ration,  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  on  these  waters. 
Mt  of  movement  on  a  canal  depends  upon  the  relative  sectional  areas  of  the 
of  the  canal — upon  the  actual  size  of  the  two,  and  upon  the  elevation  to  be 

ispension  of  navigation  upon  the  northern  water  lines  increases  the  cost  of 

tation  upon  them,  as  the  loss  of  time  and  the  interest  upon  the  capital  invcs- 

arged  upon  the  business  done  during  the  limited  portion  of  the  year  in  which 

navigable. 

Mt  of  movement  upon  a  railroad  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  curvature, 

lation  of  its  gradients  and  the  elevation  to  be  overcome,  and  its  limited  capoc- 

nparison  with  its  cost 

jet  of  transport  on  artificial  works  is  increased  by  the  tax  necessary  to  be  levied 

k  remuneration  for  the  capital  invested,  and  also  to  pay  the  current  expenses 

ting  and  maintaining  the  work. 

Iber  circumstances  constituting  the  expense  of  these  modes  of  transport  will 

sd  of  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

ig  thus  given  the  characteristics  of  the  different  modes  of  transport,  it  becomes 

y  to  state  the  actual  co9t  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  practical  appli- 

>  the  several  channels  of  trade  between  the  interior  and  the  sea  coast. 

iving  at  tlieee  genera  lreeult5>,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  regard  those  fluctu- 

f  trade  and  Commerce  tending  to  increase  or  diminish  the  cost  of  transport, 

re  of  only  a  temporary  character. 

>llowing  table  shows  the  distances  traveled  by  sailing  vessels  and  the  ordinary 

from  American  ports  to  England,  France,  the  West  Indies,  and  Souh  America, 

h  it  will  be  seen  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  that  the  charges  from  New 

»  the  principal  importing  ports  of  the  world  are  less  than  from  any  other 

in  city.    The  tables  furnish  the  charges,  and  the  cost  may  be  assiuned  at  two- 

r  these  charges. 


TABLK  OF  CHABGE8.* 


-TO   LIVERPOOL.— 


Miles. 

2,910 

8,020 

»rk 3,160 

ipbia 3,296 

re^ 8.580 

id 8.895 

leans 4,766 


Per  ton. 
Voysge.     Per  mile. 


$11  00 
6  26 
6 
6 
6 


00 
50 
76 


6  00 

7  60 


MilK 
8.76 
1.74 
1.60 
1.70 
1.60 
1.70 
1.60 


Miles. 


•TO   HAVANA.- 


1,960 

1,480 

>rk 1,250 

Iphia 1,220 

re 1,215 

nd 1,170 

lean« 595 


Per  ton. 
Voyage.    Per  mile. 
Millj). 


$4  00 
3  00 


4 
5 
5 
4 


00 
00 
50 
00 


2.70 
2.40 
8.27 
4.11 
4.70 
6.72 


Miles. 

8.180 
8,000 
8.318 
8,886 
8,620 
8,486 
4,846 

/ TO 

Miles. 

6,010 
5,810 
5,240 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,555 


-TO   HAVRE.- 


Per  ton. 
Voyage.  Per  Mile. 
Mills. 


15 

4 
6 

6 
6 

7 


00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
60 


1.67 
1.85 
1.47 
1.66 
1.72 
1.64 


RIO  JANERIO. ^ 

Per  ton. 
Voyage.  Per  mile. 
Mills. 


$4  00 

4  00 
6  00 
6  00 

6  00 

7  00 


0.76 
0.76 
1.00 
1.20 
1.20 
1.06 


rates  of  frpipht  9peciflcd  may  be  contidered  (ibey  are  as  far  as  can  be  afcertalncd)  a  fair 
Treigbl  of  ve^8t;t*ecllpllcily  fur  the  past  three  years.    To  Kio  Janeiro  tl 


;sly,  aa  the  returu  Ireighia  ore  generully  good. 

XXXI. — NO.  IV.  32 


the  frtlghts  are  low  pro- 
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MillB. 

OceaD,  long  voyage 1 

"       short      "*      2to    4 

Lakes,  long       " 2 

"      short      *•      8  to    4 

Rivers,  Hudson  and  of  similar  cha- 

acter 2.6 


UVOa, 

Canals,  Erie  enlargement 4 

**      other  larger  but  sh     er. .  5  to    6 

**      ordinary  size 6 

"      ordi'ry  size,  great  lockage..  6  to    8 

Railroads,  transporting  coal. 6  to  10 

not  for  coal,  favorable 


Rivers,  St.  Lawrence  &  Mississippi  8       lines  and  grades 13.6 

*'       tributaries  of  Mississippi  .  6  to  10  Railroads,  not  for  coal,  steep  grades  15  to  26 

By  applying  these  rates  to  the  transportation  of  freight  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  ports,  we  arrive  at  the  cost  fur  the  several  routes  ai 
follows : — 

Ist.  By  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals  enlarged, 

and  Hudson  River* $2  4S 

2d.  By  Erie  Canal  enlarged  and  Hudson  River  to  New  York 2  52 

8d.  By  the  Canadian  Canals  and  the  St  Lawrence  to  Quebec 2  58 

4th.  By  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  the  Oswego  and  Erie  Canals,  and 

the  Hudson  River  to  New  York 2  94 

5th.  By  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  to  New  York 8  16 

6th.  By  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  St.  Lawrence,  proposed  Caughna- 

waga  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  to  New  York 8  43 

7th.  By  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  River 6  19 

8th.  By  the  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  the  Ogdenaburgh  and  Massachu- 
setts Railroads 8  02 

9th.  By  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  New  York 8  48 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  after  the  Erie  Canal  is  enlarged,  it  will  be  the  cheapest 
channel  of  trade  between  Luke  Erie  and  the  Atlantic ;  but  there  is  now  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  in  favor  of  the  route  by  the  Canadian  Canals  to  Quebec. 

Applying  the  foregoing  rates  to  the  several  routes  between  different  poinis  on  the 
Ohio  and  Missisi<ippi  and  the  seaboard,  gives  the  following  results : — 

The  cost  per  ton  from  New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal,  Lake  Erie  to  Cleveland,  and 
the  Ohio  canals  to  Beaver,  is  $4  77. 

The  same  from  New  York  to  Cleveland,  and  the  Ohio  Canal  to  Portsmouth,  is  |5  97, 
or  by  way  of  Beaver  and  the  Ohio  River,  is  $5  86. 

The  same  from  New  York  to  Toledo,  and  the  Ohio  Canal  to  Cmcinnati,  is  >^5  82. 

The  same  from  New  York  to  Toledo,  and  the  Indiana  Canal  to  Evansville,  is  ?6  99. 

The  cost  from  New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Chicago,  thence 
to  Peru,  and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  is  $7  09,  and  to  Cairo  is  $7  61. 

The  cost  per  ton  from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  through  the  Delaware  and  Ches- 
apeake and  the  Pennsylvania  canals,  Portage  Riiilroad  and  Ohio  River  to  Beaver,  is 
$4  69 ;  to  Portsmouth  :^6  67  ;  to  Cincinnati  $5  98  ;  to  Evansville  H  96  ;  to  Cairo 
$7  64. 

The  same  from  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  by  Philadelphia,  the  Union  Canal,  and 
to  Beaver,  as  before,  $4  31 ;  to  Portsmouth  |5  39;  to  Cincinnati  $5  70;  to  Evans- 
ville |6  68;  to  Cairo  $7  26. 

The  cost  per  ton  from  the  capes  of  Virtjinia  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  bj  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling,  is  80  99. 

The  cost  per  tun  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  Richmond,  thence  by  the  James 
River  Canal  and  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  Portsmouth,  is  $4  11;  Cincinnati 
H  42 ;  Evansville  ^5  40 ;  Cairo  $5  98. 

The  cost  per  ton  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  including  the  extra  cost  of  dray- 
age  and  shipment  at  New  Orleans,  is  $6  89. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pennsylvania  canals  reach  the 
Ohio  River  at  Beaver  and  Portsmouth  40  cts.  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  New  York  and 
Ohio  canals — Cincinnati,  Evansville,  and  Cairo,  12  cts.  cheaper. 


*  To  the  covt  of  the  movcmeut  In  each  or  the  above  cases,  has  been  added  a  price  per  ton  -whid^jma 
would,  uii  n  movement  uf  2,0UU.0UU  tons  per  aunum,  pay  the  annual  cuslor  uiaiuteuance  and  iolc 
at  7  per  cent  un  the  cost  ot  the  ortiScial  works  through  which  the  several  rout««  pa»B.    In  tbe  i 
of  the  eniargement  ol'  the  Erie  Canal,  the  movement  is  taken  at  4,(MjO,UOO  tons  in  conseqaence  of 
greater  capacity. 
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The  YlrgiDia  Canal,  if  completed,  woald  reach  the  Ohio  RiTer  at  Portsmouth  |1  74 
per  ton  cheaper  than  the  New  York  and  Ohio  canals;  and  Cincinnati,  Evansville,  and 
Cairo.  $  I  40  cheaper* 

The  dividing  line  of  trade  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  canals  is  forty- 
•iz  miles  north  of  Beaver  and  Portsmouth,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Cincinnati  and 
Evansville ;  but  when  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  completed,  the  dividing 
line  of  trade,  in  accordance  with  the  same  principles,  will  be  extended  to  the  Ohio, 
and  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  up  that  river  from  Beaver,  (say  to  Pittsburgh,)  and 
will  embrace  all  of  the  trade  below  that  point,  until  it  is  intercepted  by  that  which 
will  descend  to  New  Orleans. 

The  dividing  line  of  trade  between  New  Orleans  and  the  New  York  canals,  is  now 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  but  when  the  Erie  Cunal  is  enlarged,  with  the 
advantages  of  the  New  York  market  aud  the  farility  of  foreign  shipment  therefrom,  it 
will  be  extended  to  the  Mis9is-«ippi,  at  least  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

The  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  will  reduce  the  expense  of 
transportation  about  76  cents  per  ton,  which  will  increase  the  area  of  the  drainage  of 
its  trade  as  far  as  that  sum  will  transport  by  land  or  water,  and  will  also  increase  the 
amount  of  trade  within  the  present  drainage,  by  permitting  the  exportation  of  many 
articles  of  large  bulk  and  small  value,  which  are  restrained  at  the  present  time  by  the 
cost  of  transportation.  This  extension,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  applicition  of  the  rates 
given  in  the  preceding  table,  is  equal  to  twj  hundred  antlfiftij  miUn  on  a  river  simUar 
to  the  Ohio  ;  one  hundred  andfifUj  miles  on  an  ordinary  canal ;  jifttj  miles  on  a  rail- 
road ;  and  Jive  to  seven  miles  on  common  toads,  where  th(3se  distances  are  not  met  by 
competing  line-),  and  one-half  of  those  distances  where  they  are  so  met. 

The  foregoing  tables  show  the  relative  cont  of  transport  by  each  route,  allowing  on 
each  a  sum  that  will  pay  the  interest  on  the  expenditure  which  h;is  b^en  miide  to  con- 
struct the  artificial  works  on  them.  They  di)  not  incluie  the  t'dls  which  are  charged 
to  reimburse  the  cost  of  the  works,  nor  the  charges  which  are  necessary  to  be  paid  to 
the  forwarders. 

If  such  tolls  and  charges  are  made  upon  the  same  basis  upon  each  route,  the  expense 
of  transportation  would  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  cost  charges  given  in  the  preced- 
ing tables,  while  the  actual  charges  would  probably  be  in  each  case  about  double  the 
cost  charges 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  charges  on  the  principal  water  and  railroad  lines,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  published  rates. 

THE    GUABQSa   FOK  TaAXSrORTATIOX    BETWEEN    TRB    SBABt^ABD  AND  THB   WEST  BT   THB 


VARIOUS    RAILROADS 
FROM    NEW   YORK. 


Hudson  River 

Erie  Canal 

Western  Lakes,  short  voyage. 

"  long 

New  Y'ork  &  Erie  Railroad  . . 

Hudson  River  Railroad 

New  York  Central  Railroad. . 

Western    loads,  fro:n  Buffalo 

to  Chicago,  average 


Pr.  ton  pr.  mile. 

CIS.         ID. 

7 
1 


1 
1 

• 

2 
3 
3 


5 
4 
1 

4 


rEOM    BOSTON   TO   WESTERN   LAKES. 

New  England  roads  from  Bos- 
to  Rouse's  Points   2 

Northern  road,  Rouse's  Point 
to  Ogdensburgh 2 

Lake  Ontario  &.  W^elland  Canal 

Western  road,  Bost'n  to  Alba'y         2 


7 
3 


AND    WATER    LINES. 

FROM    QUEBEC. 


Pr.  ton  per  mile, 
cu.      m. 

6 


St  Lawrence  River  <fe  canals. . 

FROM   PHILADELPHIA. 

Pennsy  Vnia  Canal  to  PittsbVgh  2         4 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Pitts- 
burgh, (estimated) 8         6 

Ohio  River .         g 

FROM   BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  «fe  Ohio  Railroad. . .  3 

FROM    NEW   ORLEANS. 

Mississippi  River,  (lower)  ...  .         6 

(upper) 9 

Ohio  canals i 

Wabash  aud  Erie  Canal 1         9 

Illinois  Canal 1         4 

River 1         2 


%i 


•  The  Legislature  of  Viratlnia,  at  its  last  session,  dec'id«d  to  ubandoD  the  water  line  across  the 
monntainR,  aod  a  railroad  it*  now  bi-in((  built  instiead  of  tht*  canal.  This  incrc>a(>e!«  the  co^x,  of  trnns- 
portutiun  by  that  route,  aud  pre\euU}  its  coublderuiiou  aa  a  oompelilor  with  ibe  Now  Vork  UanaJa. 
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BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 

The  length  of  this  road,  main  line,  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  ia  44 f  miles.  The 
Boston  aLd  Worcester  Company  have  six  branch  lines  (24  miles)  now  open  for  traffic. 
The  total  length  of  the  main  and  branch  roads  is  68f  miles.  The  Millbury  Branch 
opened  in  1836,  the  Saxonville  Branch  opened  in  1846,  the  Newtown  Lower  Falls 
Branch  opened  in  1847,  the  Brookline  Branch  opened  in  1848,  the  Milford  Branch 
opened  the  same  year,  and  the  Framingham  Branch  opened  in  1849. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  capital  stock  upon  which  dividends  have  been 
paid,  cost  of  road,  gross  and  net  income,  expenses  of  operating  the  road,  and  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  Company  for  the  eighteen  years,  commencing  the  first  after  its 

completion : — 

Year.  Capital.  Cost.  Gross  income.  Expenses.  Net  fDCome.  Dir. 

1886 1,500,000  $1,500,000  $175,185  $89,135  $86,050  6 

1887 1.500,000  1,500,000  210,047  94,762  116.286  6 

1888 1,700,000  1,710,214  212.324  89,326  122,999  7i 

1889 1,700,000  1,848,086  281,807  122,572  109,236  6 

1840 1,800,000  1,994,981  267,547  140,441  127,106  6 

1841 2,200,000  2,874,647  810,807  162.998  147,809  7 

1842 2,700.000  2.764,396  849,207  168.510  180.697  7 

1848 2,700,000  2,886,200  883,867  206.641  176,726  6 

1844 2,900,000  2,914.078  426,403  233,264  198,1S9  71 

1845 2,900.000  2,900.000  487,455  249,729  237,726  8 

1846 8,500,000  8,485,232  664,712  288,876  270,886  8 

1847 3,500,000  4,113.609  722,170  881,986  840,184  10 

1848 4,500,000  4,650,892  716,284  881,917  834,367  8^ 

1849 4.500,000  4,908,832  708,861  405,561  297.810  6 

1860 4,500,000  4,882,648  757,947  877,041  880,906  6^ 

1861 4,500.000  4,862,748  748.922  414,109  829,813  7 

1862 4,600,000  4,845,966  758.819  427,522  881,297  7 

1868 4,500,000  4.850,784  887,219  466,628  481,691  7 

The  gross  income  of  the  road  for  eighteen  years  has  been  $8,898,683,  and  the  ex- 
penses during  same  time  $4,685,528.  The  total  net  income  for  the  eighteen  years 
was  $4,213,676  ;  the  whole  amouut  of  the  dividends  divided  in  the  eighteen  years 
has  been  126  percent. 

The  dividends  paid  by  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  have  been 
nearly  equal  to  7  per  cent  upon  the  whole  expenditure.  The  increase  of  cost  of  the 
road  over  original  estimate  has  been  $3,966,880,  or  550  per  cent ;  of  earnings,  620  per 
cent;  of  expenses,  1,200  per  cent ;  and  of  net  earnings,  400  per  cent  The  annual  in- 
crease has  been  pretty  uniform.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
road  for  traffic,  the  gross  earnings  reached  the  sum  of  $426,408 ;  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  years,  $887,219.  The  cost  "of  the  road  reached  its  maximum  in  1849,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  slightly  reduced.  The  earnings  in  the  meantime  have  in- 
creased from  $708,361  to  $887,219— a  gain  of  $183,858,  or  26  per  cent. 

The  road  is  thoroughly  constructed,  with  ample  grounds,  buildings,  and  side-tracks 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  business.  The  amount  paid  for  real  estate  has  added 
largely  to  the  cost  of  the  road.  The  equipment  of  the  company  on  the  80th  day  of 
November,  1863,  consisted  in  26  locomotive  engines;  100  passenger- cars;  also, 
44-286th  parts  of  24  passenger- cars  belonging  to  the  New  York  and  Boston  Express 
Line;  18  baggage-cars,  and  44-236th  parts  of  10  baggnge-cars  belonging  to  the  above 
line;  640  merchandise-cars;  and  84  gravel  cars.  It  is  the  declared  policy  of 
company  to  make  no  further  addition  to  the  capital  account 

No  railroad  in  the  country  is  better  or  more  efficiently  managed  than  the 
and  Worcester,  especially  since  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Ginbet  Twiohxll,  Esq 
iatelligent  and  energetic  Superintendent 
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THE  YICTORIA  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  AT  MOx\TREAL. 

This  stupendous  enterprise,  as  we  learn  from  the  State  of  Maine,  is  now  in  active 
pn^ess,  and  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  should  occur,  it  is  intended  that  the 
^r»t  train  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  shall  go  through  the  Victoria  Bridge 
in  the  summer  of  185S. 

^or  the  following  description  of  what  has  been  not  inappropriately  designated  the 

Neatest  work  of  modern  times,  we  are  indebted  to  John  A.  Poor,  Esq.,  the  editor  of 

^6  State  of  Maine f  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  agents  in  bringing  about 

^o  "  annexation  "  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  by  means  of  the  Atlantic  and  St 

■Lawrence  Railroad.     This  account  was  prepared  by  Sir  C.  P.  Rooney,  from  data  fur- 

oisbeU  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  Chief  Engineer  of  this  great  work,  and  may  be  relied  upon 

^^  entirely  accurate  in  all  its  details : — 

As  is  already  well  known,  the  commercial  reason  given  for  the  construction  of  the 
^ictoria  Bridge,  is  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  the  exhaustlcss  products  of  Canada 
!^fst,  and  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union — such  as  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
^tsconsin,  Minnesota,  Ac. — without  break  of  gauge  or  of  bulk,  from  the  extreme 
We^ttjrn  point  of  British  North  America  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  promoters  of 
^o  undertaking  allege  that,  by  means  of  the  bridge,  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
ycquirementa  of  this  traffic  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  than  by  any  other  exist- 
JP8  route,  whether  of  rail  or  of  water ;  and  they  must  be  doubtless  strong  in  the 
^Aith,  an  its  cost  is  to  be  about  seven  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  one  seventh  of  the 
^tal  |;xpensc  of  building  the  1,112  miles  compriiiing  the  Qrand  Trunk  Railway  of 

.,  ^be  bridge  is  to  be  tubular,  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Britannia  Bridge  over 

|r^  Menai  Straits,  in  North  Wales.     It  will  consist  of  25  spans  or  spaces  for  naviga- 

n^^  between  the  24  piers,  (exclusive  of  two  abutments.)  for  the  support  of  the  tubei. 

b^  Center  span  will  be  Z'6ii  feet  wide,  and  each  of  the  other  spans  will  be  242  feet 

^^e.    The  width  of  each  of  the  piers  next  to  the  abutments  will  be  15  feet,  and  the 

jf^uth  of  those  approaching  the  two  center  piers  will  be  gradually  increased,  so  that 

^^ee  two  piers  will  each  be  1 8  feet  wide,  or  3  feet  more  than  those  next  the  abut- 

~^^Qt8.    Each  abutment  is  to  be  242  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide,  and  from  the  north 

J^^^re  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north  abutment  there  will  be  a  solid  stone  embank- 

*^nt,  (faced  in  rough  masonry  towards  the  current,)  1,200  feet  in  length.    The  stone 

^^^^ankment  leading  from  the  south  shore  of  the  river  to  th'j  south  abutment,  will  be 

-.^0  feet  long.    The  length  of  the  bridge,  from  abutment  to  abutment,  will  be  8,000 

1^^^  and  its  total  length  from  river  bank  to  river  bank  will  be  10,284  feet,  or  176  feet 

**^s  than  two  English  miles. 

*»  Th»j  clear  distance  between  the  ordinary  summer  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
t^c  under  surface  of  the  center  tube  is  to  be  60  feet,  and  the  hight  diminishes  towards 
^^her  side,  with  a  grade  at  the  rate  of  I  in  180,  or  40  feet  in  the  mile,  so  that  at  the 
»j5j^ter  or  river  edge  of  each  abutment  the  hight  is  86  feet  above  the  summer  level 
^^5^  summer  depth  of  the  water  in  the  SL  Lawrence  varies  from  14  feet  about  the 
^^tit«r  to  4  feet  towards  the  banks,  and  the  current  runs,  at  the  site  of  the  bridge,  at 

^te  Tarying  from  7  to  10  miles  an  hour. 
^  £ach  of  the  tubes  will  be  19  feet  in  hight  at  the  end,  whence  they  will  gradually 
^^crease  to  22  feet  6  inches  in  the  center.  The  width  of  each  tube  will  be  16  feet,  or 
x.^  feet  6  inches  wider  than  the  rail  track.  The  total  weight  of  iron  in  the  tubes  will 
^^  10,400  tons,  and  they  will  be  bound  and  riveted  together  precisely  in  the  same 
^^aoner  and  with  similar  machinery  to  that  employed  in  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The 
^^cipal  part  of  the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  piers  and  abutments  is  a 
^«08e,  blue  limestone,  found  at  Pointe  Claire,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  about  18  miles 
^IwTe  Montreal,  about  8  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  A 
'^^rge  village  baa  suddenly  sprung  up  at  the  place,  for  during  the  last  twelve  months 
^pwarda  of  500  quarrymen,  stone-masons,  and  laborers  have  been  employed  there. 
^fvery  contrivance  that  could  be  adopted  to  save  manual  labor  has  also  been  applied, 
^jod  its  extent  will  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  machinery  at  the  quarry  and  the 
J^^jacent  jetty  has — including  the  cost  of  the  jetty — involved  an  outlay  of  $160,000. 
^^hree  powerful  steam-tugs  and  85  barges,  each  capable  of  carrying  200  tons  of  stone, 
^ave  been  specially  built  for  the  work,  at  a  cost  of  about  $120,000.    These  are  used 
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for  the  conveyance  of  the  ptone  to  the  piers ;  and  by  the  end  of  September  next,  a 
railway  on  the  permanent  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  track  will  be  laid  down  from  the 
quarry — close  to  which  the  permanent  lioe  will  pass — to  the  north  shore  of  the  8L 
Lawrence,  bo  as  to  convey  along  it  the  stone  required  for  the  north  embankment  and 
for  the  northern  abutment 

The  piers  close  to  the  abutments  will  each  contain  about  6,000  tons  of  masonry. 
Scarcely  a  block  used  in  the  construction  of  the  piers  will  be  less  than  7  tons  weighty 
and  many  of  them,  especially  those  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  current  and  to  the 
breakinfl^  up  of  ice  in  spring,  will  weigh  fully  10  tons  each.  As  the  constniction  of 
**  Pier  No.  1 "  is  already  several  feet  ab«)ve  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  process  of  binding 
the  blocks  together  can  now  be  seen  and  appreciated.  In  addition  to  the  abundant 
use  of  the  best  water  cement,  each  stone  is  clamped  to  its  neighbors  in  several  placet 
by  iron  rivets,  and  the  interstices  between  the  rivets  and  the  blocks  are  filled  up  with 
molten  lead.  If  the  mighty  St  Lawrence  conquers  these  combined  appliances,  then 
indeed  is  there  an  end  to  all  mechanical  resistances. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  hight  and  width  of  the  piers  converging  towarde 
the  center,  the  weight  of  stone  in  those  that  will  bear  the  center  tube  will  be  about 
8,000  tons  each.  The  total  amount  of  masonry  in  the  piers  will  be  27,600,000  cabie 
feet,  which,  at  13^  feet  to  the  ton,  gives  a  total  weight  of  about  205,000  tons. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Roes  are  the  engineers  of  the  bridge,  on  be- 
half of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  former  gentleman  visited  Canada  last  year, 
and  purposes  returning  again  when  the  works  have  made  further  progress.  The  lat- 
ter  is  permanently  located  in  the  province,  not  only  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
bridge,  but  also  as  Engincer-inchief  of  the  railway  company.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey,  Betts  cb  Jackson,  and  their  representative  in  Canada  for  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  and  for  the  railway  from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  a  distance  of  180 
milps,  IS  Mr.  James  Hodges,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  connection  with  -some  of  the 
most  important  engineering  works  in  England. 

The  coffer  dami«,  (entirely  on  a  new  principle  invented  by  Mr.  Hodges,)  for  the 
northern  abutment  and  the  three  first  adjacent  piers,  have  been  some  time  succeu- 
fully  placed.  The  masonry  in  Pier  No.  1,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  several  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  St  Lawrence.  It  is  commenced  in  the  next  pier,  and  is  ready 
fur  a  beginning  in  the  abutment  The  whole  of  these  will  be  raised  ten  feet  above 
the  winter  level  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which  is  17  feet  above  the  summer  level,  before 
the  ice  sets  in  in  December,  when  all  masonry  work  will  have  to  be  suspended  until 
the  spring  of  1855. 

HOW  RAILROiDS  INCREASE  WEALTH. 

Inasmuch  as  at  the  present  time  there  exists  quite  an  outcry  against  some  of  the 
railroad  enterprises  of  the  day,  we  copy  the  following  from  a  late  number  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Railroad  Record  with  the  object  of  showing  the  influence  of  railways,  and  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  facilities  of  Commerce : — 

Railway  investments  in  Ohio $50,000,000 

Market  value 85,000,000 

Increased  value  of  lands  61,000,000 

Annual  gain  in  transportation  $7,000,000,  which  is  interest  on  100,000,000 

Annual  gain  in  interest  $1,000,000,  which  is  interest  on 15,000,000 

Aggregate  value $201,000,000 

Deduct  the  original  cost,  and  we  have  a  clear  gain  of  capital  to  the  extent  of  151^ 
millions  of  dollars.    Mr.  Mansfield,  the  editor,  thus  comments : — 


Try  this  estimate  by  any  other  test  that  can  be  applied,  and  it  will  be  focmd  to 
within  limits.  Take,  for  example,  the  valuation  of  the  State.  In  three  years  thre^ 
hundred  millions  have  been  added  to  the  aiteessmects  of  the  State,  and  the  asseei^ 
ments  are  under  valuation.  Take  Cincinnati  as  an  example.  In  five  years  her  Com^ 
morce  has  doubled.  What  has  done  it?  Her  bank  capital  is  constantly  diminishi 
and  her  rates  of  interest  are  enormous.  TN'hat  has  sustained  her  ?  But  for  the 
tension  of  her  trade  through  tlie  interior,  by  railways,  the  tyranny  of  legislatioo, 
the  equally  bad  municipal  management,  would  almost  have  crushed  her.    The 
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enlarged  facilities  for  trade,  and  also  of  mannfactares,  have  borne  her  triumphant 

through  the  conflict    Whence,  then,  originates  the  absurd  idea,  that  railways  have 

absorbed  commercial  capital  ?     Railways  alone  have  saved  the  commercial  community 

from  bankruptcy.     Whence,  then,  comes  this  cry  ?     This  is  it — Railways  as  well  as 

uicreased  currency  have  immensely  increased  the  business  of  (he  country.    Hence, 

more  money  is  required  for  a  greatly  enlarged  business.    Then  extravagance,  to  a 

most  foolish  extent,  has  taken  possession  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and  that  demands 

money.    Then  comes  a  pressure.    There  is  overtrading,  export  of  specie,  high  rates 

of  interest,  and  some  failures.    Somebody  must  be  blamed.     Who  ?     Tlie  most  prom- 

ineot,  active,  and  public  body  is  a  railway,  and  he   is  charged  with  doing  too  mnelk, 

Xt  is  the  old  Jack  Cade  cry  of  put  down  the  men  with  the  ink  horns,  bccai  sc  they  can 

'^Brrite ;  and  arrest  the  progress  of  railways,  because  they  make  too  much  buHiness  I 

A¥beo  you  cease  to  make  railways,  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  will  be  killed. 

IBTCREASB  ON  BRITISH  STEAM  AND  SAIL  MARINE. 

The  steam  marine  of  Great  Britain  originated  in  the  year  1814.  In  that  year  two 
ttteam  Teasels  were  built  with  a  combined  measurement  of  456  tons.  In  1820  the 
X'egistered  tonnage  of  their  steamships  (excluding  the  colonial)  was  7,248  tons,  vessels 
<43.  The  increase  hAs  since  been  irregular,  showing  in  1850  an  aggregate  of  168,344. 
Xn  the  same  period  (36  years)  the  merchant  marine  increased  from  2,414,170  tons  to 
3,665,133  tons,    llie  increase  at  various  dates  is  shown  as  annexed  : — 


8hips. 

1816 21,856 

1820 21,909 

1826 20,701 

1830 1 9,1 74 

1835 20,300 

1840 22,664 

1846 24,368 

1850 26,977 

1851 26,043 

1862 26,086 

In  1862,  the  number  of  new  vessels  built  was  only  712,  notwithstanding  the  demand 
^r  shipping  for  Australia,  California,  &Cf  whereas  in  1847  the  number  was  981 ;  in 
1841,  1,192,  and  in  1840,  1,448.  In  1825,  when  the  trade  and  business  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain suddenly  enlarged,  and  speculation  rife,  the  number  of  new  vessels  built  was  1,008, 
^md  in  1826,  1,161,  being  much  larger  than  in  1852.  This  result  may  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  steam  vessels. 


ITI8H  snipri.NQ. 

STEAM  VESSKLt. 

Tons, 

No. 

Tons. 

2.447,831 

10 

1,683 

2,439,029 

43 

7,243 

2,328.807 

168 

20,287 

2,201,592 

315 

33,444 

2,860.303 

688 

60,620 

2,768,262 

783 

90,782 

3,123,180 

917 

118,782 

3,565,133 

1,286 

168,344 

8,662,844 

•  •  • 

...*•■ 

3,769,278 

•  •  • 

GALENA  AND  CHICAGO  UNION  RAILROAD. 

This  road  is  146  miles  in  length,  the  distance  between  Chicago  and  Galena.    The 

seventh  annual  report  of  the  president  and  superintendent  exhibits  its  affairs  as  in  a 

prosperous  condition.     The  earnings  of  this  road  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 

coding  April  30,  1854,  were  as  follows: — 

^rom  passengers $339,996    Mails. $11,249 

^Freight 447,667  

Total $799,913 

RECEIPTS  OF  FRENCH  RAILROADS. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  the  gross  receipts  of  the  French  railroads  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1864,  and  compares  them  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1863. 
There  is  an  increase  in  the  distance  open  this  year  of  about  200  miles  of  rail,  but  Uie 
increase  of  the  receipts  is  much  beyond  the  proportionate  yield  of  this  added  dif«tance. 
The  advance  is  about  fourteen  millions.  If  calculated  by  kilometres — four-fifths  of  a 
mile — the  advance  in  yield  of  1854  over  1853  is  2,300  francs  per  kilometre,  or  twelve 
per  cent  This  for  Franco,  and  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  creditable  state  of 
things. 
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THE  COLUVS  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

The  average  expenses  of  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  back  have  in- 
creased $10/.)84  atrip.  Tlie  increased  pnj  is  flSA^O;  the  increased  expenses  per 
voyage  are  |1 0,984 — leaving  the  actual  increase  of  pay,  under  the  act,  only  $2,766. 
The  increased  speed  on  the  Collins  line  since  July  1st,  1852,  has  averaged  two  days 
each  way  over  the  speed  made  in  1850  and  1851;  and  this  increased  speed  baa 
created  additional  expense,  together  with  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  wages. 
As,  for  instance,  coal  has  advanced  $3  per  ton,  making  an  increased  expenditure  of 
$6,600  per  round  trip  to  Liverpool  and  back — or  $143,000  for  the  2($  yearly  trips. 

Tlie  increased  postage  for  1853  over  1852  appears  from  the  Postmaster Geoertra 
Report  to  be  S4  per  cent.  In  1852,  $339,164 ;  in  1853,  $409,804.  If  this  per  centage 
of  increase  be  taken  as  any  criterion,  the  per  centage  of  this  year  will  be  as  follows: 
1854,  $650,578;  and  for  1855,  $951,056 — a  sum  greater  than  the  amount  p^id  by  the 
government  for  the  service.  The  increased  postage  of  the  Cunard  line  for  the  same 
time  is  29  per  cent.  In  1852  $655,021,  and  in  1858  $845,553.  Allowing  the  British 
posta<i:e  to  increase  this  year  and  the  next  at  29  per  cent,  the  result  will  be  as  follows  : 
for  1854,  $1,090,764;  and  for  1855,  $1,407,056. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LANDS  IN  OHfO  IN  1853. 

The  following  table  furnished  for  publication  in  the  AferchaiiW  Magazine^  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  D.  Morgan,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  shows  the  number  of 
acres  sold,  the  prices  at  which  they  were  sold,  the  average  price  per  acre  as  sold,  and 
tlie  average  price  per  acre  as  appraised,  <&c. 


BALKS  OF  LAND  AS  ENTEEID  ON  EECOED  IN  THE 

DAT  OF  APEIL  AND  IST  DAT 


No.  of 
CoonticB.  acres  sold. 

Adams. 8,253 

Allen 

Ashland 6,159 

Ashtabula 7,309 

Auglaize 7,299 

Belmont 7,572 

Brown 1,856 

Champaign 5,876 

Clark 4,067 

Clermont 6,160 

Clinton 2,981 

Columbiana. 7,610 

Coshocton 2,704 

Crawford 8,963 

Cuvahoga 7,367 

Darke.- 13,853 

Defiance 7,884 

Delaware 6,461 

Erie 2,238 

Fairfield 5,634 

Fayette 12,704 

Franklin 6,907 

Fulton 

Gallia 4,245 

Geauga. 6,968 

Greene 6,194 

Guernsey 4,738 


Amount 

for  which 

they  were  sold. 

$82,048 


SEYSaAL  COUNTIES,  BETWEEN  THE   Iff 
OF   OCTOBEE,    1853. 

Amount 
for  which 
same  lands 
werv  appraised 
in  1853. 

830,671 


145,844 
182,402 

66,083 
212,842 

48,008 
180,689 
147,218 
147,899 

84,776 
194,614 

64,801 
160,677 
270,199 
102,610 

49,154 
110,C2l 

62,916 
160,884 
261,292 
181,176 

85,892 
127,872 
179,706 

69,674 


108,880 

89.690 

62,884 

161,«20 

40,208 

117,482 

107,802 

117,695 

72,347 

168,687 

34,908 

149,514 

264,826 

86,172 

41,05*} 

86,684 

60,624 

165,629 

260,789 

171,188 

80,181 
120,179 
177,868 

46,121 


Arerage 
per  acre  as 
sold. 
$9  85 

•  •   •    • 

28  68 
18  11 
7  66 
28  10 
25  86 

24  81 
86  29 
28  57 
28  44 

25  91 
20  26 
16  79 
86  72 

7  41 
6  28 
20  14 
28  11 
28  66 
20  67 
80  67 


Arersgw 
per  acre  ss 
appraised. 

$9  48 


8  84 
18  86 
29  01 
14  88 


24 
21 
13 
16 
85 
6 
6 
16 
27 
89 
19 
28 


i 
f 

0) 

4C 

H 

9B 


7  Jl 

ir  25 

2S  71 

9  7S 
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No.  of 
Coon  ties.  acrej  00  Id. 

£[ancock 9,648 

Xf ardio. 

£aiTiK»D. 8,188 

ilenr  %'~ 

lEigbland 1,023 

jEiockiDg. 4,541 

iKIolmes 

XluroD.. 1,876 

v^acksoD. 2,548 

^YefferaoiL. 2,539 

Inoz 4.833 

le 4,123 

-^rence 2,098 

kicking 13,581 

m 10,966 

)rain     7,453 

^X^ucas 

^^ladison 

.IMaboaing.. 1,954 

^Siarion 5,757 

^^edina. 864 

Meiga 8,960 

^ercer.^ 5,993 

^iami 4,405 

Jtlonroe. 6,938 

Montgomery 4,470 

Hoq^n 4,991 

Morrow 2,057 

MuskiDgum. 

Ifoble 1,816 

Ottawa 9,128 

^Paulding 

l*erry 8,705 

Pickaway 

yike 5,285 

Portage 9,411 

Preble 7,093 

Patnam 5,968 

Kichland 6.218 

Ross 7,248 

Saodusky 

Scioto 23.217 

Seneca.. 8,157 

Sbelby 2,488 

Stark 10,688 

Sommit 8.828 

Trombull 6,260 

Tuscarawas 5,570 

Union- 

Vanwert 

Vinton  « 

Warren 

Washington 15,001 

Wayne 824 

Williams 4,313 

Wood 13,197 

Wyandot 5,665 


Amonnt 
for  which 
they  were  sold. 
106,886 


Anonnt 

for  which 
same  lands 
were  appraised 
in  ia)3. 

90,689 


Average  Average 

per  acre  aa  per  acre  as 

8(>ld.  appralied. 

11  03  9  89 


67,864 

25,600 
88,236 

Vo,741 

19.296 

78.894 

90,519 

106  753 

15.817 

802,095 

208,762 

139,031 


55.359 
74,901 
22,533 
28,418 
29,635 

143,431 
55,434 

191,484 
65.372 
88,700 

24,080 
68,886 

82,168 

57,969 
208.538 
219.322 

36,560 
144,697 
186,583 

163,372 
169,798 

83,002 
885,282 
105.207 
129,496 

97,558 


55,815 

21,887 
34,955 

•  •   •  •  • 

28,871 

14,964 

54,237 

79,154 

93,299 

12,447 

308,434 

177,035 

131,164 


49,105 
80,156 
22,799 
25,905 
29,686 

129,701 
57.023 

190,439 
59,848 
83,763 

17,628 
71,864 

49,781 

37,138 

213,024 

181,378 

29,467 

96,5)9 

185,211 

128,349 
136,978 

27,839 
260,400 

97,189 
101,901 

87,517 


21  66 

25  62 
8  42 

16*38 
7  57 
81  08 
18  73 
25  89 
7  30 

22  24 
18  53 
18  65 


28  33 
13  01 

26  08 
7  36 
4  94 

32  56 

7  98 

42  84 

15  58 
18  81 

i3'26 
7  00 

22  17 

16  96 

22  16 

80  64 

6  13 

23  27 
18  84 

7  04 
20  82 
13  29 

81  37 

27  48 
20  69 

17  51 


17  06 

21*86 

7  70 

15*89 
5  87 

21  87 
16  40 

22  68 
5  98 

22  71 

16  01 

17  60 


25  18 
18  92 

26  89 

6  71 
4  96 

29  44 

8  21 
42  66 
12  76 
16  41 

*  •  ■  •  • 

9  66 

7  87 

18*44 

•  •  •  • 
7  08 

22  68 

25  67 

4  94 

15  62 
18  65 

6*58 

16  79 
11  01 

24  86 

25  87 
16  28 
16  71 


124,770 

112,185 

8  28 

7  44 

28,899 

15,622 

35  07 

18  96 

27,337 

16,936 

6  34 

8  96 

85,623 

77,899 

6  49 

6  90 

74,565 

62,448 

13  16 

11  02 

Total 488,168   $7,425,492   $6,483,240    |16  94     $14  70 
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PRODUCTION  OF  HOGS  IN  KENTUCKT. 

The  following  ofHcial  statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  assessed  in  each  county  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  years  1853  and  1864,  was  compiled  at  Frankfort,  the 
seat  of  government  for  that  State,  expressly  for  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current.  The 
increase  over  last  year,  it  is  seen,  is  158,807  head : — 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Boyle 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

Boone  

Bourbon  

Bracken  

Breatritt 

Breckenridge  . , . 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Campbell 

Calloway 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

FultoD 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grapson 

Green 

Greenup 

Hardin 

Hancock 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jeflferson 


IIogB  over  G  months  old. 

18H. 

20,580 
18,713 
14,087 
12,176 
16,186 
87,085 


15,242 

11.981 

9,632 

13,018 

12,168 

27,374 

19,886 

30,791 

17.702 

7.167 

7,290 

14,874 

12,477 

12,760 

18,706 

8,441 

10,894 

9,6C2 

6,0d9 

12.677 

25,685 

18,376 

7,666 

9,012 

11.008 

13,455 

20,208 

5,790 

6,756 

19,804 

17,649 

7,854 

8,607 

7,068 

7.262 

19,777 

9,588 

15,128 

10,163 

12,319 

6,786 

21,449 

5,677 

10,018 

16,148 

11,526 

18,965 

20,914 

10.985 

22,481 

19,248 


24,136 
20.396 

8,528 

8,470 
20,586 
14,778 
17,803 
14,878 

5,874 
16,083 
10.901 

7,759 
15,899 
83,211 
17,800 

9,017 
12,057 
17,535 
16,084 

V,884 
10,061 
21,076 
20,533 
10,669 

'7,471 
9,442 
21,462 
12,337 
20,990 
16,997 
18,663 
8,622 

8.826 
11,982 
20,383 
15,617 
24,680 
22,948 
12,383 
82,876 


Hogs  over  6  months  dd. 

18S3.  18i4. 


•    •     t  •«  •    • 


Jessamine. 
Johnson  .  • 
Kenton  . . . 

Knox 

Larue  .... 
Laurel .... 
Lawrence . 
Letcher. . . 
Lewis  .... 
Lincoln . . . 
Livingston 
Logan. . . . 
Madison  . 
Marion  . . . 
Marshall 

Mtison 

McCracken 

Meade 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . . . 
Muhlenberg  .... 

Morgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Rockcastle 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer  

Taylor 

Todd 

Twigg 

Trimble 

Union  .....•••. 

Warren 

Washington  .... 

Wayne 

Whitley 

Woodward 

Lyon,  N.  C 


10,188 

4,716 

7,787 

10,064 

9,642 

8,060 

7,286 

4,699 

7,214 

20,723 

8,078 

19,898 

86,018 

16,998 

8,688 

16,127 

6,476 

9,174 

17,839 

18,618 

16,685 

19.880 

9,054 

27,845 

11,988 

18,781 

13,079 

16,837 

6,496 

M99 

7,838 

8,547 

2,345 

16,888 

6.687 

9,839 

18,619 

85,692 

8,027 

17,674 

9,682 

16.606 

18,848 

9,694 

16,226 

22,898 

19,678 

19.786 

12,614 

8,786 


11.631 
7.449 
8,488 

18.568 

12,567 
9,94S 

11,768 

8,216 
18,808 
12.124 
28,081 
81.787 
19,286 
18,000 

so.m 

8,49t 
12.69S 
19,749 
20,17J 
16,97t 
26,706 
18,9tS 
80.466 
16,047 
28,686 
16,877 


8,4S8 
7,899 

9,862 
2,688 
24,826 
6,824 
12,6US 
19,476 
42.420 
10,267 
21.861 
12.624 
19.648 
19,998 

.  i  .  •• 

20,720 

28^ 
22,819 
22,619 
11^17 
10,864 
8,888 


Total 1,866,892        1,616,699 
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TOEIT  PRODUCriOlV'^AirD  EXPORTATION  OF  THE  UBTITED  STATES. 

Tl»e  Cioeinnati  Railroad  Record  estimates  the  wheat  crop  of  1854,  in  this  country, 
^  ODe  hundred  and  fiftj  millions  of  buehels,  and  the  home  consumption  at  one  hundred 
*Q^  trenty  millions,  leaving  but  thirty  millions  for  export    The  exports  of  the  United 
^t€9  in  wheat  and  flour,  reduced  to  bushels,  in  I80I  and  1852,  were  as  follows : — 

In  1851 bushels         101.000,000  12.038,880 

lo  1862 143,000,000  16,651,902 

Jt  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  was  very  nearly  the  same,  viz. :  twelve  per  cent 

the  crop.    In  a  crop  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  the  same  proportion  will 

^e  eighteen  millions  of  bushels  for  exportation.    But  as  the  price  was  then  low,  we 

^^"^^t  allow  for  an  increased  export  under  high  prices.    Thirty  millions,  however,  is 

^  very  utmost  we  can  export,  without  changing  the  use  of  wheat  and  flour  to  that  of 

It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  if  the  war  in  Europe  continues,  deranging  as  it 

the  sources  of  supply,  and  the  market  for  breadstuflFs,  the  prices  for  breadstuflfs 

this  country  will  continue  to  range  much  above  the  ordinary  average. 

The  Record  adds— 

,^^TBere  ia  a  popular  error  as  to  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  which 
P^rradci  the  commercial  circles  as  well  as  the  newspapers,    it  arises  from  confound- 
ing the  capacity  to  produce  with  the  actual  production.    Men  look  round  on  the  fertile 
^»"aiii-growing  toil  of  the  United  States,  and  say,  "  We  can  feed  all  Europe."     Very 
^•nie,  we  can.  but  we  do  not    The  countries  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas  send  vastly 
greater  surpluses  to  market  than  we  do,  and  always  will,  unless  prices  rule  higher  ia 
*lie  United  States.    The  fact  is,  that  on  the  average  prices  paid  for  wheat,  the  Ameri- 
ca farmer  has  no  great  temptation  to  indulge  in  that  crop.    Notwithstanding  all  the 
t^oaeta  mode  of  wheat  culture  on  the  prairie  lands  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois, 
^li«j  have  as  yet  made  no  advance  on  the  wheat  culture  of  Ohio.     The  fact  is,  that 
"^e  ^rass  and  com  which  go  into  cattle  and  hogs  are  the  most  profitable  crops.    Under 
I^eaeDt  prices,  it  is  true  the  farmer  will  produce  as  much  wheat  as  he  can,  but  he  had 
t^o  auch  prices  until  after  the  fall  planting  was  made.    The  agriculture  of  a  country 
Oanoot  b«  changed  in  one  year  or  two.    At  one  dollar  per  bushel,  the  farmer  will  be 
^lad  to  cultivate  wheat ;  but  he  seldom  has  that  temptation,  and  the  great  irregularity 
of  prices  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  on  that  crop. 

We  conclude,  then,  even  if  Ohio  produces  more  than  nn  average  crop,  yet  there  will 
lie  no  excessive  surplus  of  grain  in  this  country.  If  we  need  heavy  surpluses,  we 
X&aat  have  another  year  of  cultivation  to  produce  them. 

THE  QVhlM^^  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

Kngland  is  making  every  effort  in  her  power  to  release  herself  from  dependence  on 
^he  United  States  for  her  main  supply  of  "  food  for  her  looms."  We  fancy  it  will  be 
^  loog  time  before  she  accomplishes  that  object  We  copy  from  a  London  journal 
^he  following  statement : — 

A  resident  in  India  has  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bnzley,  President  of  the  Manchester 


ifo.  2.  Jaloha  Kupas  indigenous  cotton,  with  seed  in  it,  grown  in  Debrooghur ;  B,  No. 
1.  Sea  Island  cotton,  gathered  in  Debrooghur,  in  December,  1863  ;  B,  No.  2,  cotton 
^geomu  from  American  Gulf  seed,  gathered  in  Debrooghur  in  December,  1868.    B,  No. 
1  and  Na  2  are  both  grown  from  United  States  seed.    The  B  No.  1  is  said  to  pre- 
serve a)l  the  characteristics  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  though  grown  so  far  inland  as  Upper 
JkaMUn ;  the  B  No.  2  is  considered  a  valuable  cotton,  and  both  are  held  sufficient  to 
'prore  that  even  excellent  cotton  can  be  grown  in  India.    The  indigenous  cotton  is 
^poor.    Mr.  Blundell  recommends  that  a  supply  of  good  fresh  Sea  Island  seed  be  ob- 
tained from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  sent  to  Debrooghur,  properly  packed, 
«Dd  upon  this  recommendation  the  Chamber  intends  to  act  directly,  including  also 
seeds  of  other  American  cottons,  the  Upland,  New  Orleans,  Ac. ;  also  of  Egyptian  and 

of  the  Brazil  descriptions.    The  Brazil,  Mr.  Blondell  thinks  might  answer  well —the 
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same  length  of  staple  might  be  preserved,  and  the  fiber  made  finer  and  less  wiry  hj 
the  Foil  and  climate.  Another  suggestion  which  he  makes  i%  that  as  land  in  India 
pays  a  tax  to  the  Government,  it  might  be  advisable,  should  the  business  of  groving, 
cotton  at  Dobrooghur  be  taken  up  by  the  Manchester  interests,  to  solicit  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  forego  any  rent  of  the  land  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  Democracy^  a  journal  recently  established  at  Buffalo  by  an  association  of  gen- 
tlemen,  and  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  ability,  publishes  the  following  table  and 
remarks  illustrating  the  value  of  railroads : — 

Upon  the  ordinary  highways,  the  economical  limit  to  transportation  is  confined 
within  n  comparatively  few  miles,  depending  of  course  upon  the  kind  of  freight  and 
the  character  of  the  roads.  Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  not  far  from  fifty  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  soffi* 
cently  correct  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  Estimating,  at  the  same  time,  tlM 
value  of  wheat  at  $1  50  per  bushel,  and  corn  at  75  cents,  and  that  83  bushels  of  each 
arc  equal  to  a  ton,  the  value  of  the  former  would  be  equal  to  its  cost  of  transportation 
830  miles,  and  the  latter  165  miles.  At  these  respective  distances  from  marketi 
neither  of  the  above  articles  would  have  any  commercial  value,  with  only  a  commoo 
earih  road  as  an  avcnoe  to  market  But  we  find  that  we  can  move  property  upoo 
railroads  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  for  one-tenth  the  cost  upon 
the  ordinary  road.  These  works,  therefore,  extend  the  economic  limit  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  above  articles  to  3,800  and  1,650  miles  respectively. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OP  A  TON  OK  WHEAT,  AND  ONE  OF  CORN,  AT  GIVBT 
POINTS  FEOM  MARKET,  AS  AFFECTED  BT  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BY  RAILROAD  iH> 
OVER   THE    ORDINARY   ROAD. 

TroDsportation  by  railroad.      Transfn  by  highwff. 
Wheat.  Corn.  Wheal.  Cora. 

Value  at  market $49  50  $24  76  $49  60  $24  75 

10  miles  from  market 49  36  24  60  48  00  23  25 

20  do.           do 49  20  24  40  46  50  2175 

80  do.          do 49  26  24  80  46  00  20  25 

40  do.          do 48  90  24  14  48  60  18  74 

50  do.           do 48  75  24  00  42  00  17  25 

60  do.          do 48  60  28  66  40  60  16  75 

70  do.          do 48  45  23  70  89  00  14  25 

80  do.          do 48  40  28  66  87  60  12  75 

90  do.          do 48  14  23  40  86  00  1125 

100  do.           do.      48  00  23  25  84  60  9  75 

110  do.          do 47  86  23  10  88  00  8  25 

120  do.          do 47  70  22  95  8160  6  75 

130  do.          do 47  65  22  80  80  00  6  25 

140  do.          do 47  40  22  66  28  60  8  75 

160  do.          do.      47  25  22  60  27  00  2  25 

160  do.          do 47  10  22  85  25  60  75 

170  do.          do 46  95  22  20  24  00  00 

How  wonderfully  docs  the  railroad  enhance  the  value  of  farming  lands  at  a  distioct 
from  market !  American  farm?,  generally  speaking,  are  very  far  from  market 
Indeed,  New  York  is  the  market  for  the  bulk  of  the  northern  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Most  English  farms  have  a  market  nearly  in  sight  of  them.  But  ours  are  fer 
the  most  part  so  far  away,  that  railroads  of  long  lines  and  long  connections  instaotly 
double,  treble,  quadruple,  and  quintuple  the  worth  of  grain  lands  near  where  tlwy 
run.  This  has  been  the  case  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  CiB» 
ada.  The  President  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanoogo  road  has  stated  that  the  ib- 
crease  in  the  value  of  a  belt  of  land  ten  miles  mide,  lying  upon  each  side  of  that  Uo^ 
was  equal  to  $6  50  per  acre,  or  $96,000  for  every  mile  of  road,  which  cost  the  can- 
pany  only  $20,000  a  mile.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  construction  of  the  2,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  Ohio  would  add  to  the  value  of  landed  property  in  that  Stitt 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars — that  is,  five  times  the  cost  of  the  roads,  which  wai 
$60,000,000.  The  country  can  stand  bankruptcies  that  come  through  railroad  esttf- 
prises,  if  it  can  stand  any.    Of  all  forms,  they  are  the  least  mischievous. 
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IS  FARMIHO  PROFITABLE  f 

We  should  be  glad  if  the  following  statemeDt  which  we  find  in  the  Manchester 
Jfkurmer,  was  the  means  of  inducing  many  of  our  young  men  to  enter  into  a  pursuit 
hi  more  certain  of  securing  a  competency  than  that  of  merchandising  in  our  over- 
crowded cities : — 

We  often  hear  the  affirmative  of  this  denied,  and  by  persons,  too,  whose  opinions 
were  entitled  to  credit.  We  do  not  prefer  to  discuss  this  subject,  but  to  give  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  it,  and  let  our  readers  make  the  apf)lication. 

Deacon  Brooks  Sbattuck,  of  Bedford,  bought  and  moved  upon  a  farm,  eleven  years 
noce.  It  was  a  rough  farm,  for  which  he  paid  |2,S00.  He  was  a  manufacturer,  and 
had  shattered  his  health  in  a  mill  at  Lowell.  He  paid,  in  cash  $900,  leaving  a  debt 
to  be  paid  on  the  farm  of  $1,400.  During  that  eleven  years  he  has  supported  a  large 
Ikmily,  educated  his  children,  having  one  son  in  college,  has  contributud  liberally  to 
the  charities  of  the  day,  has  been  a  liberal  supporter  and  patron  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties, spending  time  and  money  freely,  to  further  these  objects — in  a  word,  he  has  been 
an  active,  imiustrious  book-farmer.  Now  mark  the  result  He  has  sold  from  his  farm, 
flOO  worth  of  land,  and  $300  worth  of  wood,  timber,  ^c,  standing  upon  the  same, 
vhlch  may  not  be  reckoned  as  the  result  of  agricultural  labor.  Uo  has  pai«l  the 
|l,400,  and  a  few  weeks  since  sold  his  farm  for  S 3,7 00,  giving  a  balance  on  his  farm 
of  $1,500,  for  improvements,  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  lands.  To  recapitualate 
receipts  from  farm  : — 

Land,  wood,  and  timber  sold $400 

Debt  and  interest  paid 1 ,800 

Balance  on  sale  over  cost  of  farm 1,500 

Leaving  the  enug  little  sum  of. $3,700 

for  the  receipts  on  the  purchise,  and  carrying  on  a  farm  for  eleven  years,  besides  the 
rapport  of  a  large  family.  In  addition,  he  has  recovered  his  health,  so  as  to  labor 
daily  on  his  farm. 

ASPARAGUS  SEED  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COFFEE. 

Asparagus  is  waxing  potent  enough  to  threaten  a  u-furpation  of  breakfastdomV 
Hear  what  experimental  philosophy  pronounces  on  the  coming  revolution : — 

Liebig  (the  illustrious  German  chemist)  says  that  asparagus  contains,  in  common 
with  tea  and  cotfee,  a  principle  which  he  chills  **  taurine,"  iind  which  he  considers 
aaeential  to  the  health  of  those  who  do  not  take  stnmg  exercise.  Taking  the  hint  from 
Baron  Liebig.  a  writer  in  the  London  Gardener's  Chrouicfc,  was  led  U>  test  asp:iragU8 
M  a  8ab.-<titutH  for  coffee.  He  says :  "  The  young  shoots  1  first  prep.ired  were  not 
agreeable,  having  an  alkaline  taste.  I  then  tried  the  ripe  seeds;  the:<e  ro)i<*ted  and 
ground  make  a  fulltlavtired  coffee,  not  easily  distini^ui.-the  1  from  fine  Mochiu  The 
aeeds  are  easily  freed  from  the  berries  by  drying  theiu  in  a  cool  oven,  and  then  rub- 
bing them  on  a  sieve."  In  g<x)d  soils  asparagus  yields  seeds  abundantly  ;  and  if  they 
are  charged  with  *'  taurine,"  and  identical  with  the  seeds  ot*  the  coffee  plant,  ji-paragus 
ooffee  may  be  grown  in  the  United  States  at  less  than  half  the  cost  per  pound  of  the 
article  now  so  largely  imported. 


THE  DIOSCOREA  JAPONICA  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POTATOES. 

Gallignani  says:  "  For  the  last  four  years  considerable  attention  has  been  pai<l  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  Paris,  to  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  coming  from 
China,  and  known  under  the  name  of  dioscorea  j  iponica.  This  plant,  eayn  the  writer 
of  a  paper  sent  to  th«  Central  A-^ricultural  Society,  may  by  its  size,  weiijht  and  hardy 
character,  become  exceedingly  valuable  in  France,  as  it  wdl  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  potato.  Its  tubercles,  like  thofie  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  resist  in  th<;  optfu  air 
the  severest  winter  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Several  specimens  of  these  roots,  of 
Tery  large  size,  were  presented  in  1852  to  the  society,  one  of  which,  of  a  cylindrical 
Ibrm,  was  three  feet  in  length  ;  another  tubercle,  presented  in  1853,  weighed  three 
pounds,  the  former  having  been  in  the  earth  20  months,  and  the  latter  16.  The  flavor 
of  this  vegetable  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  potato." 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

DISCOVERY  OF  A  SHOAL  OFF  NEW  POINT  COMFORT,  AND  DESCRIPTIOV  OF 

YORK  SPIT,  CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 

T.  J.  Almt,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  represents 
to  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent,  the  discovery  of  a  ghoal  southeast  of  New  Point 
Comfort  Lighthouse,  which  he  proposes  to  call  "  New  Point  ShoaL"  The  particulsn 
of  this  discovery,  as  given  in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Almy*a  letter,  will  be 
useful  to  navigators : — 

While  prosecuting  the  soundings  off  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  New  Point 
Comfort  Lighthouse,  I  discovered  a  shoal  with  18,  17,  and  16  feet  upon  it.  This  is 
the  only  detached  shoal,  if  I  may  except  the  "  Inner  Middle,"  with  which  I  have  met 
anywhere  below  Windmill  Point,  or  below  the  widest  part  of  Chesapeake  Hay.  This 
shoal  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  extending  in  ao 
£.  N.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  direction,  and  the  16  feet  shoal  part  lies  due  southeast  from 
New  Point  Comfort  Lighthouse,  a  distance  of  four  nautical  miles  from  it.  There  are 
5f  and  6  futhonis  between  this  shoal  and  the  lighthouse.  The  best  charts  have  6 
iathoms  where  this  shoal  lies. 

York  Spit  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  navigators  in  this  part  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  a  narrow  spit  or  bar  lying  between  the  entrance  into  Mohjack 
Bay  and  the  entrance  into  York  River,  varying  in  width  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile,  and  exten<ling  out  from  the  land  6|  nautical,  equal  to  7^  statute  miles,  where  it 
commences  to  deepen  beyond  3  fathoms.  At  a  distance  of  6  nautical  miles  from  the 
land  there  is,  as  I  found,  only  14  feet  of  water. 

FIXED  LIGHT  AT  PLUMB  POINT,  PORT  ROYAL,  JAMAICA. 

The  following  otiicial  notice  has  been  received  at  this  office,  and  is  published  in  th^ 
Merchants'  Mnyazine  for  the  information  of  mariners.     It  was  signed  by  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, Commodore,  Geo.  J.  Gibbon,  master  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Imaum,  and  pa 
lished  by  order  of  the  Conmiissiooer,  and  of  the  Lighthouse  Board : — 

A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  66  yards  north  of  the  south  extreme  of  Plaml 
Point,  on  the  Palisadoes,  immediately  opposite  the  town  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  (Wes 
Indies)  in  lat.  17°  65'  46"  North,  and  long.  76°  47'  West  of  Greenwich,     It  is  68  fee 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  paiut«(l  white,  and  will  exhibit,  on  and  after  the  20th  Jul 
a  fixed  light,  red  from  S.  E.  by  E.  J  E.  to  \  W.,  and  white  S.  ^  W.  to  N.  W.    It  ma^ 
be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  12  miles  distant.  "^ 

jbirectiotnt.    The  red  light  brought  anything  to  the  northward  of  N.  W,  by  W,  f 
will  clear,  to  the  southward,  the  low  khelving  ground  of  Cow  Bay  Point,  and  Lamott 
Bank;  and  the  same  light,  brought  to  the  westward  of  N.  ^  E.,  will  clear,  to  the  e 
ward,  all  the  slu>al  ground  Ij  ing  to  the  eastward  of  Maiden  and  South  East  Cays. 

Vessels  working  up  from  the  southward  for  anchorage  off  Plumb  Point,  or  intendi 
to  proceed  into  harbor,  nmst  tack  immediately  on  losing  the  red  light  until  within  hi 
a  mile  S.  I  W.  of  the  Point,  when  the  white  light  will  open,  bearing  N.  |  £. ;  th 
steer  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  until  it  l)ears  E.  J  S.,  passing  close  to  the  DorthwaH  of  the  Whi 
Beacon  Buoy  off  the  Forth  Spit  of  Gun  Cay  ;  then  alter  course  to  S.  W.  by  W.,  and 
800D  as  the  light  opens  of  the  south  extreme  of  Gun  Cay,  E.  ^  S.,  steer  W.  by 
which  will  lead  in  between  the  Beacon  and  West  Middle  Shoals,  (or  take  the  chao 
to  the  northward  of  the  New  Shoal,  passing  close  round  Port  Royal  Point,)  and 
■oon  ns  the  bright  light  on  Fort  Augustus  bears  N.  by  E.,  haul  up  for  it,  which 
lead  clear  to  the  wev<tward  of  the  harbor  knowle,  and  the  South  and  North  Pel 
Spits,  and  as  soon  as  Plumb  Point  Light  bears  S.  E.  by  £.  southerly,  haul  up  f  S.  f- 
the  anchorage  of  Kingston,  when  a  red  light  will  be  seen  on  Fori  Augusta 
bearing  W.  |  N.  from  the  anchorage  of)'  Kingston. 


The  white  light  will  show  the  vicinage  of  all  the  cays  and  shoals  lying  to  the  Ma 
ward  and  westward  of  Plumb  Point,  as  well  as  the  northeaiitem  limits  of  the  sh. 
extending  to  the  eastward  of  the  North  Pelican  spit  westward  of  Kiogstoii  harbor. 
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Ships  coming  from  the  westward,  and  haying  brought  PortlaDd  Point  to  bear  about 
north,  Bhould  steer  E.  N.  K^  eo  as  to  makt;  the  white  light  upon  N.  £.  by  N.  bearing, 
continue  the  same  course  until  the  red  light  opens,  bearing  N.  \  E.,  then  haul  up  for  it 
and  proceed  as  before  directed. 

The  bright  light  will  be  exhibited  from  a  single  lamp,  su<<pended  to  the  beacon  on 
Fort  Augusta,  40  feet  high,  and  will  only  be  seen  when  to  the  southward  ami  west- 
ward of  it.    It  may  be  used  as  a  guide  through  the  south  channel,  by  keeping  it  upon 
a  N.  by  E.  bearing,  which  will  lead  clear  to  the  westward  of  the  Portuguese  buoy,  and 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Three  Fathom  Bank  ;  but  the  use  of  this  channel  is  not  advisa- 
ble at  night  except  by  the  "*  drogers"  and  other  small  vessels. 

Tlie  following  are  the  bearings  and  dii»Uinces  from  Plumb  Point  light-house ;  Cow 
Bay  Point,  E.  S.  E.  8  miles ;  Lamotte's  Bank  E.  S.  E.  18^-  miles ;  Morant  Cav,  S.  E.  by 
E.  66  miles ;  East  Middle  Buoy,  S.  S.  W.  ^  W.  H  niile  ;  South  East  Cay ,  S.'VV.  \  S.  2i 
miles  ;  Portuguese  Buoy,  W.  S.  W.  6^^  miles  ;  Portland  Hock,  S.  W.  61  miles. 

N.  B.  The  whole  of  the  bearings  are  magnetic,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be 
strictly  attended  to. 
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POPUUTIOiY  OF  CUBA  m  1853. 

The  population  of  Cuba,  according  to  the  latest  official  statements,  is  given  in  the 

tttibjoiaed  table.    The  total  fixed  population  of  the  whole  island  according  to  this  table 
^^ras  in  1853, 1,900,060. 

WESTEaN   DEPARTMENT. 

Area  in  Free  Popula.  of 

Jurisdictions.                          sq.  leagues.  Whites.  Colored.  SIrtos.  Total,    chief  lowDa. 

I^inardelRio 812  21,843  8,824  9,998  35,655  1,500 

S.  Criatobal 10  11,578  1,923  6,548  20.049  270 

Hahia-honda 64  4,124  621  5.494  10,289  570 

:Mariel 48  15,921  2,849  19,422  38,192  1,296 

^an  Antonio 13  12,284  1,721  10,188  24,193  2,890 

:iiabaoa 75  87,916  32,694  26,850  147,860  125,905 

Santiago 18  7,194  1,597  4,964  13,755  2,274 

:Bejucal 16  10,817  1,746  7.988  20,501  2,264 

Ouanabacoa 14  10,721  8,273  4,322  18,816  8,100 

XtoBario 26  11,764  2,841  5,428  20,088  460 

Ouioea 95  18,214  2,442  16,918  37,674  8,542 

Oaruco 43  10.218  1,876  8,136  20.229  611 

Uatanzas 72  34.721  4,948  40,728  81.897  26,000 

Oardenas 106  27,521  3,824  56,016  86,361  6,178 

Sagua 123  14,684  1,173  10.001  25.708  2,510 

Cienfuegos 215  17,811  4,124  11,318  88,253  4,708 

Santa  Clara 113  25,592  8.528  5,801  89,421  6,604 

"Tnoidad 78  15,208  7,824  9,813  81,850  14,119 

:Kemedios ,.         205  15,149  3,821  4,012  22,982  5.270 

Slo.  Eapiritu. 821  24,821  6,884  6,816  87,582  9,982 

Total 2,028  897,451  98,442  268,717  764,610 

EASTERN    DIVISION. 

Pto.  Principe 506  26,893  15,818  9,821  46,532  26,649 

UoeTitaa 190  2,721  897  1,742  4,860  820 

Tunas 229  8,818  1,821  722  6,861  2,004 

:ManxaiullA 116  7,821  11,143  917  19,881  8,050 

Holgaio. 212  19,427  8,271  8,827  26,526  8,754 

Bayamo 110  10,721  11,217  2,724  24,662  6,876 

Jiguani ^ 69  6,721  4,818  688  11,723  960 

Caba 267  21,524  29,718  84,000  85,242  24,263 

Qoaotaoamo 184  1,574  2,281  5,928  9.783  868 

Baracoa 123  8,817  8,721  1,842  9,881  2,400 

Total 1,945  104,537  78,205  61,708  244,450 
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FOREIGir  POPULATIOir  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  Ilf  18»0. 

By  the  ccnaus  of  1850,  it  appears  that  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
then  amounting  to  19,653,058,  there  were  born  in  loreign  countries  2,240,535  peraoos^ 
viz.:  maU>8  1,230,484,  feniulcs  l.OOl.lOl.  Tho^e  aecertained  to  have  been  born  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  17,279,875,  and  32,658  were  reported  unknown  as  to  their 
nativity.  It  thus  appears  that  the  pro))()rtion  of  natives  to  foreigners,  in  1850,  vai 
nearly  eight  to  one  in  the  whole  United  States.  It  should  be  observed  that  since  the 
census  of  1 850  was  taken,  the  foreign  population  has  largely  increased  by  immigni* 
tion,  amounting  to  over  one  niilliun  in  all,  so  that  the  nun\ber  of  persons  of  tttreign 
birth  now  in  the  United  States,  may  be  stated  at  about  three  and  a  half  millioos. 
The  proportion  of  Germans  among  tlie  recent  immigrants  has  been  very  great,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Staatt  Zeitung,% 
German  paper : — 

For  many  years  the  Irish  immigration  was  much  the  largest,  until  suddenly,  from 
69,883  iu  lb'51,  the  German  immigration  increased  to  118,126  in  1852,  and  thus  sur- 
passed the  iri^ih.  The  following  figures  show  the  condition  of  the  immigration  durii^ 
the  last  six  years : — 


Irish.  German. 

1849 212,681  66.706 

1850 116,681  46.402 

1851 163,256  69,888 


Irish.  GermiB. 

1852 115.237  118,128 

1853 118,164  119.644 

1854,  6  months. . .       17,649  44,248 


The  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  here  during  the  month  of  May,  up  to  the 
24th,  was  30,590,  of  which  8,995  were  Irish,  and  18.560  Germans. 

The  native  countries  of  the  foreign  population  in  United  States,  in  1850,  by  the 
census,  were  as  follows  : — 


Ireland 961,719 

Germany 573.225 

England 278,675 

Scotland 70,550 

Wales 29,808 

British  America. 147,711 

France 54,069 

Switzerland 13,358 

Holland 9,84S 

Belgium 1 ,3 1 3 

Norway 12,678 

Sweden 8,559 


Denmark 1,8S8 

Russia 1,414 

Prussia, 10,649 

Austria, 940 

Spain 8,11* 

Portugal 1.274 

Italy 8,645 

Mexico 18,314 

West  Indies 6,77« 

Other  countries 12,399 


Total 2,210,889 


PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  L\  DETROIT. 

According  to  the  Tribune,  published  in  Detroit,  (Michigan,)  the  increase  of  populi- 
tion  to  the  present  time  has  been  as  follows: — 

770 


1810. 
1H20, 
1830. 
1840, 
1844. 


2,442 

9,14^3 
10,939 


1845 18,065 

1850 21.057 

1852 26,648 

As  taken  in  the  summer 

of  1853 84,489 


This,  however,  includes  only  those  strictly  within  the  corporate  limits,  while  there 
is  both  above  and  below  the  present  boundaries  a  space  quite  equal  to  either  of  the 
city  wards  built  up,  and  inhabited  by  people  whose  entne  occupation  and  interesti 
are  in  the  city,  and  who  should  therefore  properly  be  enumerated  with  it.     Addii^ 
these  to  the  number  stated  abi»ve,  and  we  have  a  population  of  nearly  or  quite  40,000, 
The  increase  for  the  year  1853  was  about  35  per  cent,  and  from  the  many  large  en- 
terprises now  setting  forward,  and  the  exteiisive  preparations  for  building,  we  oanoflt 
anticipate  at  the  close  of  the  current  year  a  populatum  of  less  th:in  50,000  or  65,000. 
In  every  direction  the  city  's  extending  itseif  beyond  its  present  limits,  new  ftrccti 
are  being  opened,  shops,  dwellings,  and  stores,  being  erected  in  districts  where  botli 
convenience,  health,  and  Fecurity  require  the  extension  of  the  city  laws  and  police,  M 
well  as  improvements  for  drainage,  water,  paving,  <tc     It  is  hopcil  that  the  charter 
may  be  amended  at  the  earliest  possible  d.ite,  to  embrace  such  sections  as  arc  tho> 
situated.    The  value  of  the  property  there  will  bo  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  iatereflti 
of  the  city  promoted. 


J<mmal  of  Mining  and  Manufactures, 
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)URNAL  OF  MINING  AND  iMANUFACTURES. 


[AHUFACTURIIVQ  AND  OTHER  COMPANIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

e  eompiled  from  the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
insetttf,  the  following  abstract  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  established  under 
il  act  of  Massachusetts,  (May  15tli,  1851.  Chapter  133.)  The  statement 
xraces  the  name,  location,  capital  stock,  number  of  shares,  par  value  of 
nber  of  stockholders,  and  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  in  each  of  the  years 
I  and  1853.  This  statement  embraces  only  such  corporations  as  have  co.n- 
tbe  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1851. 

•KB  RETURNS  or  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES,  FILED  IN  SECRETARY'S  OFFICE,  1851. 

Shares  Par  No.  stock-    Cnpttal 

•  and  liOcaUoQ  of  Compaoy.                     Capital.       taken,  yalue.  holders,     paid  in. 

Olass  Company,  Cambridge,....   $80,000         60  $500  21       |80.000 

al  Company.  Rhode  Island, <&c...     50,000  10,000  5  28         25,000 

;h  Steam  Mill  Co.,  Foxborough. .       8,000         80  100  4           7,500 

Tool  Company,  Greenfield 47.600       203  100  49  Not  stated. 

and  Tanning  Co.,  Boston 100,000    1,000  100  12         10,000 

inuf.  Corporation,  Taunton 30.000        80  875  11         80,000 

irfield  Machine  Co.,  S.  Deerfield.       5,000        60  100  6     Nothing. 

er  Cutlery  Co.,  Conway 19,200      192         100        42         19,200 

t  _^  

1861 $289,800  $121,700 

ABSTRACTED   RETURNS  OF  JOINT-STOCK   COMPANIES,   FILED   IN    1862. 

Rattan  Co.,  Fitchbnrg. 31 ,200  26  1 ,200  11  81 ,200 

Tube  Works,  Bo^trm 100,000  100  1,000  6  100,000 

id  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston....  30,000  800  100  11  Nothing, 

LX  Mills,  Braintree 50.000  500  100  8  50,000 

rthen ware  Manuf.  Co.,  Boston...  15,000  SO  500  8  15,000 

i  Salem  Ice  Co.,  Lynnfield 50,000  231  100  29  84,960 

.  Company,  Boston 200,000  2,000  100  9  200,000 

'ileston   &  Co's  Papier  Mache 

ituring  Corporation,  Boston 8,000  80  100  7  8,000 

1  Rubber  Co.,  Maiden. 5,000  50  100  12  6,000 

nd  Machine  Co.,  Taunton. 30,000  60  500  14  30,000 

Light  Co.,  Lynn 45,000  424  100  21  Nothing. 

Machine  Co.,  Mansfield 25,000  250  100  5  26,000 

et ts  Shovel  Co.,  Worcester 1 0,000  1 00  1 00  10  1 0,000 

toot  and  Shoe  Man.  Co.,  Medfield .  5,000  50  1 00  84  1 ,000 

rble  Co.,  Boston 26,000  60  500  20  25,000 

d  Machinist!*'  Co..  South  Boston. .  5,000  500  10  96  475 

iton  Manuf  Co.,  Shirley 25,000  250  100  6  25,000 

VfToollen  Co.,  Pittsfield 40,000  400  100  15  40,000 

Boot  and  Shoe  Man.  Co.,  Sutton.  5,000  134  26  85  2,983 

10o.,Qoshen 10,000  103  60  48  4,100 

862 $714,200  $607,668 

RACT  OF  JOINT-STOCK   COMPANIES,  FILED  IN   SECRSTART's  OFFICE,   1863. 

rd  Antique  Marble  Co.,  Boston..  60,000  500  100  7  50,000 

•k  and  Paper  Folding  Co., Boston.  60,000  6,346  6  10  86,000 

^r  Refining  Co..  Boston 60,000  255  100  6  25,600 

(Oer  Mache  Co.,  Boston.* 26,200  252  100  16  25,200 


ae  altered  frora  Bowler,  Tilestoa  &  Ck>*B.  Papier  Mache  ManufiMtoring  Company. 

XXI, — NO.  IV.  33 
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Name  and  Location  or  Company.  Capital. 

Boston  Carpet  Oo.,  Roxbury 85,000 

Bolton  Shoe  Co.,  Bolton 7,000 

Cheshire  Glass  Co.,  Cheshire 200,000 

Follett  Straw  Manufac.  Co.,  Wrentham  . . .  12,000 

Qreenleaf  and  Taylor  Man.  Co.,  Norwich.. .  26,000 

Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  Lawrence 750,000  15,000 

Monatiquot  Mills,  Braintrce 25,000 

Mattapan  Iron  Works,  Boston 60,000 

N.  Am.  Verd  Antique  Marble  Co.,  Boston..  200,000    2,000 

New  Kngland  Steam  Drill  Co.,  Boston ....  ( 0,000 

New  England  Oil  Manufac.  Co,  Boston  . . .  86.000 

Persian  Sherbet  Co.,  Boston 82,000 

Somerset  Iron  Works,  Somerset 86,000 

Singletary  Boot  and  Shoe  Man.  Co.,  Sutton .  6,000 

Tremont  Oil  Co.,  Boston 200.000 

Taunton  Britannia  and  Plate  Co.,  Taunton.  10,000 

Union  Iron  Works,  North  Adams 200,000 

Wareham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wareham. . .  20,000 

Wamesit  Steam  Mill  Co.,  Lowell 10,000 

Westford  Forge  Co.,  Westford 16,000 

INCREASE   or  OAFITAL  FILED   IN    1863. 

American  Rattan  Co.,  Fitchburg 16,600 

Bay  State  Glass  Co.,  Cambridge 80.000 

Massachusetts  Shovel  Co.,  Worcester 9,000 

Medlield  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac  Co 6,000 

S.  Sutton  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac.  Ca . . . . 


Shares 

Pur 

lfo.ttodk- 

taken. 

valae. 

holdan. 

8^0 

100 

8 

70 

100 

22 

2,000 

100 

6 

120 

100 

6 

260 

100 

10 

5,000 

50 

320 

250 

100 

12 

500 

100 

4 

2,000 

100 

26 

600 

100 

4 

86 

1,000 

7 

<80 

26 

4 

850 

100 

28 

200 

26 

24 

2,000 

100 

4 

100 

100 

4 

250 

1,000 

8 

200 

100 

5 

100 

100 

6 

160 

100 

17 

N  1868. 

18 

1,200 

10 

60 

600 

82 

•  • 

100 

•  • 

10 

100 

1 

Total,  1853 1^2,161,800  $1,0 

18)1.         mi  im.  1 

Capital  Stock $289,800  $714,200  $2,161,800  8.1 

Capital  paid  in 121,700  607,668  1,099,654  1.8 

Not  paid  in $168,100  $106,532  $1,062,146 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  summary,  that  the  capital  stocks  of  the  i 
companies  in  the  three  years  amounted  to  $3,165,800  ;  and  that  at  the  time  1 
turns  were  filed  in  the  Secretary  office,  but  $1,829,022  had  been  called  in,  lei 
half  a  million  more  than  one-half  the  capital  stock  subscribed.  By  the  detailed 
ment  it  will  be  seen  that  a  number  of  the  companies  had  received  the  whole  • 
of  their  capital  before  making  their  returns  to  the  Secretary. 

ALCOHOL  FROM  PEA-PODS. 

The  green  pea  season  and  the  scarcity  of  alcohol  have  given  rise  to  anotii 
known  trade  in  Paris.  Pea-pods  have  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in  Ftw 
least,  considered  as  perfectly  worthless,  and  have  beeir  allowed  to  encumber  tl 
pen  in  consequence.  The  collecting  of  this  rejected  matter  between  the  hou 
and  9  in  the  morning,  has  now  become  a  regular  occupation,  and  is  followed  li 
class  of  persons  who,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  pick  up  the  ends  of 
Pea-pods  yield  alcohol  as  abundantly,  it  has  been  found,  as  the  beet-root  or 
kins, 
with  the 

may  as  well  state  that  in  Paris  they         ^  _  

divide  them  into  three  sorts,  big,  middling  and  little.    The  littlest  are  the  d 
they  are  the  sweetest.    Our  favorite  brand,  the  marrowfat,  esteemed  oo 
size,  would  meet  with  no  favor  here.    Its  very  development  would  class  U  i 
the  poorer  kinds,  to  be  sold  to  poor  people  at  rates  much  lower  than 
Letter  to  AT.  Y,  Timet. 
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COAL,  AND  TflE  COAL  TRADE. 

The  high  price  of  coal  is  &  matter  of  very  general  complaint ;  and  it  is  charged  by 
tome  parties  upon  the  city  dealers,  by  them  upon  the  miners,  and  by  the  miners  upon 
the  transportation  companies  and  high  freights.  All  of  them  admit  that  coal  is  too 
high,  but  all  assert  thei/  make  nothing  by  the  advance.  The  Miners*  Journal  accounts 
inr  the  rise  thus : — 

• 

On  the  opening  of  the  trade  this  spring,  our  operators  fixed  the  price  of  coal  at  a 
fiur  rate,  but  the  demand  was  so  great  that  purchasers  kept  bidding  over  each  other 
for  coal,  until  the  prices  were  run  up  fifty  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  rates  mid  for 
the  previous  years,  and  wages  went  up  accordingly.  The  Reading  Railroad  and 
Schuylkill  Canal  run  up  their  rates  about  fifty  cents  ahead  of  the  prices  of  the  pre- 
Tious  year,  from  the  same  causes ;  and  the  freights  to  Boston  run  up  from  one  dollar 
And  fifty  cents  as  high  as  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  ton,  to  Providence  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  These  are  the  causes 
of  the  high  prices  of  coal;  the  trade  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  increasing  the 
rates. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  mines  by  individual  operators  is  estimated  at  four 
million  dollars  in  Schuylkill  alone.  The  capital  invested  in  means  of  transportation 
is  over  fifty  million  dollars,  of  which  the  leading  works  are  as  follows : — 

Miles.  Cost. 

Reading  Railroad - 

Lehigh  Navigation 

Lehigh  and  Susquehannah  Railroad 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 

Schi^lkill  Canal 

North  Branch  Canal 

These  works  produced  last  year  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal ;  of 
which  New  York  afforded  a  market  for  one-half.  The  Maryland  coal  trade  last  year, 
also  received  a  great  development,  and  the  whole  has  been  as  follows : — 

TH£  CUMBXaLAND   COAL  TaADE   FSOX   1842   TO    1858,   INCLUSIVE. 


98 

117,419,102 

87 

4.456,000 

20 

1,864,000 

108 

8,250,000 
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6,785.000 

162 

2,790,000 

Year. 
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JeDDOQ*8  R. 

Valley. 
...tons             676 

Rraddock*8 
Run  Valley. 

951 

6,421 
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18,555 

32,326 

43.000 

78.773 

119,898 

136.348 

159,287 

225,813 

Piedmont 
Hej^ion. 

•  •  •   • 
t  •  •   • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •   «  • 

•  •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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•  •  •  • 
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78,725 

ToUl. 

1,708 

10,082 

14.890 

24.658 

29,795 

62,940 

79,571 

142,449 

196.848 

267,679 

834,178 

633,980 

Pennsylvania 
Tnuio. 

1,108,001 

1848 

8,661 

1,263,689 

1844 

6,156 

1,631,669 

1845 

13,738 

2,023,052 

1846 

11,240 

2,343,992 

1847 

1848 

20.615 

86,571 

2,982,309 
3,089,238 

1849 

63,676 

3,242.866 

1850 

76,950 

8,832.614 

1861 

122,331 

4,418,615 

1852 

174,891 

6,317,010 

1853 

234,441 

6,490,146 

Total ,764,027       841,020  78,726      1,678,778       43,629,889 

With  this  immense  development  of  the  trade,  the  coal  regions  are  as  yet  scarcely 
touched.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
and  the  Erie  Railroad,  are  all  susceptible  of  transporting  quantities  as  large  as  does 
the  Reading  road,  and  that  work  reduced  the  price  nearly  one-half.  Of  late,  no  doubt, 
the  consumption  of  coal  has  been  very  large,  like  that  of  everything  else,  and  prices 
rose  on  the  supply  of  last  year.  With  this  experience,  no  doubt  what  the  "  iVJiners' 
Journal "  says  is  true,  that  dealers  expected  the  same  thing  to  happen  this  year,  and 
they  competed  wildly  with  each  other  for  coal  and  freights,  laying  in  stocks  at  prices 
fitr  above  those  of  usual  years,  stimulating  a  great  production,  which  is  seen  in  the 
enhanced  receipts  thus  far  tins  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  face  of  affairs  has  greatly  changed.    Business  of  all  descrip* 
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tlons  feels  tbo  adverse  inflaence  of  the  high  prices  of  food.  On  the  seaboard,  a  uniTer- 
sal  spirit  of  retrenchment  has  set  in.  In  New  York,  which  is  the  largest  market  for 
coal,  great  econotu  j  will  be  observed  in  consequence  of  its  exorbitant  price  ;  and  those 
who  hold  hirge  stocks  in  a  tight  money  market,  can  no  more  expect  to  maintain  its 
price,  in  fiice  of  diminished  consumption,  than  those  holding  Erie  Railroad  stock,  or 
any  other  article  of  which  circumstances  kill  the  demand.  The  high  rates  of  trans- 
portation, tu  which  tlie  *'  Miners'  Journal "  charges  the  present  high  cost  to  consumers, 
must  necessarily  excite  competition.  The  Erie  Railroad,  over  its  Newburgh  branch, 
oan  deliver  immense  quantities  from  its  junction  with  the  Delaware,  when  the  rate 
will  pay.  If  the  public  come  in  now,  and  by  Idving  in  winter  stocks,  relieve  holders 
of  their  supplies  at  present  prices,  the  rate  may  be  sustained.  The  eagerness  to  lay 
in  stocks  of  coal  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  has  been  a  chief  reason  why  the  poor 
are  compel  led  to  pay  high. 


^  i1 


PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURING  SHOT, 

The  pig  lead  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  tower  by  windlass  and  chain,  and  worked 
by  steam ;  it  is  then  put  in  a  furnace,  kept  constantly  burning  night  and  day,  and 
attended  by  two  sets  of  men,  one  for  the  fire  and  two  to  pour  the  melted  lead'in  tin 
strainers.  After  passing  through  the  strainers  it  fulls  a  distance  of  150  feet,  the  pas- 
sage through  the  air  giving  the  shot  their  thape  or  form  ;  they  fall  into  a  large  tub  or 
basin  of  water;  here  is  a  man  engaged  in  dipping  them  out  with  a  ladle  and  throw- 
ing them  in  an  inclined  plane,  down  which  they  run  to  a  drum  heated  by  st^am  and 
worked  by  machinery,  so  as  to  dry  the  shot;  when  dry  they  arc  passed  into  a  revolv- 
ing drum,  which  stops  by  action  of  machinery  every  five  minutes,  for  polishing  them; 
from  this  drum  they  arc  thrown  into  a  hopper,  and  from  this  pass  over  a  series  of  in- 
clined planes,  where  the  defective  shot  are  carried  off,  and  then  through  sieves  into 
drawers,  where  they  are  a:^sorted  by  the  action  of  machinery  on  the  sieves  ;  then  into 
the  large  boxes  from  which  they  are  taken  and  put  up  in  sacks,  weighed,  and  are 
ready  ior  use. 

GOLD  DIGGL\G  NEAR  CANTON,  CHINA. 

It  would  seem  from  the  following  statement,  dcriverl  from  the  China  ATail  of  ApriV 
27th,  1851,  that  some  of  the  **  Celestials"  who  had  returned  from  Califoraia,  were  de- 
termined to  find  gold  in  their  native  land.    The  China  Mail  says  : — 

A  fortnight  ago  we  mentioned  that  some  Chinese  who  had  been  in  California  hac-i^  -^ 
found  gold  in  the  extensive  district  of  Nganping,  to  the  southwest  of  Canton,  and  thar  ..^cst 
coDsiderable  excitement  prevailed  in  consequence.  The  first  discovery  is  taid  to  baT^»>  —^t 
been  made  last  year,  from  observing  shirnng  particles  in  the  sand  of  Tan-liu  river-^  -fi 
which,  on  being  washed,  turned  out  to  be  gold.  Our  most  recent  intelligence  on  th^  rf^^ 
eabject  is,  that  the  gold  is  also  found  in  the  hills  called  the  Pak-wanshan,  or  \Vhit»  .^^te 
Cloud  Hills,  in  Yan-pinghien,  and  in  a  mountain  stream  called  Kin  Kai-shwui,  or  Golt-*  ^  ^^ 
Rivulet  water.  The  most  succe.s^ful  of  the  gold  seekers  got  five  taels  of  gold  in  les-s^s^  ^« 
than  a  month  ;  others  have  picked  up  in  a  day  the  value  of  a  dollar,  others  half  an»  ^r^J 
quarter  of  a  d<il]ar,  ami  yome  a  few  cents,  or  nothing  at  all.  The  gold  is  said  to  b 
purer  than  that  of  California,  as  16  to  13. 

MARYLAND  COAL  REGION. 

• 

J>r.  Iliggin^,  State  agricultural  chemist,  reports  fifteea  veins  in  the  great  coal  regi 
of  Alleghany  county,  Maryland,  many  of  which,  however,  have  no  economical  valu 
as  it  would  cost  more  to  work  them  than  the  product  would  justify.     Tlie  chief  veil 
are — first,  the  two-feet  vein;  second,  the  three-feet  vein;  third,  the  forty-inch  veil 
fourth,  the  six  feet;  fifth,  the  eight-feet  vein;  sixth,  the  big  or  fifteen-feet  vein.    T 
meet  important  veins,  however,  and  those  now  worked  for  exportaMon,  arc  the  b' 
▼ein,  Uie  six  feet  vein  and  the  forty  inch  vein.    The  big  vein  is  considered  the  m» 
valuable ;  it  contains  an  average  thickness  of  eleven  feet  of  workable  coal.    It  is  esr 
mated  that  there  are  in  this  field  20,000  acres  of  workable  big-vein  coal,  80,000 
of  six-feet  vein,  and  80,000  acres  of  the  forty  inch  vein.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
■mailer  veins  embrace  a  much  larger  area  than  the  big  vein.    They  do  not  suffer 
much  by  denudations. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  BT  THE  RENTON  PROCESS. 

The  Forest  City  Iron  Works,  manufacturing  iron  by  the  Renton  process,  says  the 
CJeFelaad  Leader,  went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1854.  The  Leader 
remarks : — 

After  encountering  a  series  of  difficulties,  incident  to  all  new  projects,  the  new  prin- 

ciple  was  put  to  a  final  test  last  Siturday  afternoon,  and  the  result  waa  a  complete 

Tindicatiun  of  the  sagacity  of  the  projectors  and  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  Renton.     We  had 

the  pleasure  of  being  present  during  the  trial    In  a  period  of  three  hours,  six  blooms, 

Varying  in  weight  from  60  to  161  pounds  were  run  ofi^     Within  five  hours  1,188  lbs. 

"W^ere  run  oS,  averaging  per  hour  during  the  first  three  hours  227  pounds,  and  during 

the  last  two  hours  tiOS  pounds.    There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  running  olT  three  tons 

of  blooms  per  day.  from  each  furnace,  and  as  the  present  works  will  contain  twelve 

furnaces,  the  product  each  day,  will  be  about  forty  tons. 

Tbe  new  process  is  extremely  bimple  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
iron.  The  portion  of  ore  usually  called  drojs,  is  more  easily  melted  than  the  iron  ; 
ajad  this  f:ict,  probably,  suggested  the  idea  of  the  new  process  to  Mr.  Ronton.  By 
reducing  the  ore  to  about  the  consistency  of  coarse  sand,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  heat 
eafficieut  to  cause  the  particles  of  iron  to  cement,  the  dross  is  melted  and  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  iron  which  is  taken  out  in  masses,  called  balls,  and  beaten  into  blooms. 
TPhe  hammer  weighs  nearly  10,000  pounds,  and  the  ore  crusher  possesses  such  vast 
{>ower  that  fifteen  tons  can  be  crushed  in  sixty  minutes. 

Several  scientific  pfentlemen  were  present  during  the  trial,  among  them  Mr.  Fol- 
J&mbe,  Mr.  Renton,  Mr.  Houston,  who  is  erecting  iron  works  on  the  same  principle, 
slqJ  a  gentleman  from  Bjston,  eminent  in  the  literary  world.  All  perfectly  saliJied 
io  regard  to  the  result. 

NORTH  CAROLLVA  GOLD  MINES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  London  Chronicle^  writing  from  Concord,  North  Caro- 
lina, says : — 

But  one  of  the  several  mining  companies  formed  in  New  York  for  working  the 
**:iine3  have  paid  a  dividenil,  that  is  in  the  Goldhill  mine.  Capital  of  the  company, 
One  million  dollars.  The  superintendent  of  the  company  was  absent,  but  from  his 
fi.99istant  I  procured  the  following  facts  as  to  the  working  of  the  mine.  They  have 
4o  operation  two  engines  and  three  Chilian  mills ;  the  average  product  of  the  latter 
*^  about  790  dwt  of  amalgam  per  d.\y.  The  total  yield  of  the  mines  for  the  past  two 
*X3oQths  was  60,000  dwts.  of  amalgam,  yielding  of  retorted  gohl  18,595  dwts.,  the  loss 
^^f  which  at  the  mint  was  4  per  cent  value  in  coin.  $16,800,  from  this  deduct  their 
Expenses  at  a  low  estimate,  say  $5,000  per  month,  would  leave  as  the  net  profits  for 
^'wo  months*  work,  $0,800 ;  this  of  cuurse  would  allow  nothing  for  wear  an^l  tear  of 
•Xjachinery,  which  is  very  great.  Their  present  machinery  has  been  in  use  some  time 
^>iid  13  much  worn,  but  lam  informed  the  company  intend  putting  in  new  the  coming 
^^saaon.  None  of  the  other  mines  are  as  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  form  any  opia- 
^oo  as  to  their  value. 

THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  CALIFORNIA  NOT  GIVING  OUT. 

The  good  people  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  particularly  the  money  operators  of 

\^aU  street,  and  the  mercantile  houses  of  the  large  Atlantic  cities,  who  depend  very 

^^uch  apon  our  semi-monthly  shipments  of  treasure  for  their  supplies,  if  thoy  examine 

'^he   published  accounts  of  the  success  of  the  miners  throughout  all  portions  of  the 

fining  region,  says  the  Alta  California,  will  immediately  become  divested  of  the 

i.cUa  which  some  of  the  Atlantic  papers  have  been  struck  witli,  that  the  "  mines  of 

C!>AUfomta  are  giving  out"    Never  since  their  earliest  discovery  were  they  in  a  more 

l^ealthful  and  prosperous  condition.    By  the  application  of  organized  and  scientific 

labor,  portions  of  them  which  years  ago  were  considered  as  "  worked  out,"  are  now 

Vnade  to  bring  forth  and  yield  with  a  richness  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  days  of  their 

^routb.    New  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  which  are  yielding  immense  profits 

t.o  laborers,  and  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  placers  will  continue  to  furnish 

\>rofitable  labor  for  some  time  to  come. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 

LITERATDRE    OF   COMMERCE. 

[from  TBI   BOSTON   DAILY  TINBff.] 

It  is  T^ith  great  pleasure  that  we  transfer  to  our  columns  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Transcript,  by  our  old  friend,  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.  Mr.  Hunt  has 
succeeded  in  his  important  undertaking  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  has  a  pep 
feet  right  to  feel  proud  of  what  he  has  accomplitthed.  His  pride  is  an  honest  and  a 
manly  one,  and  has  its  source  in  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  natxzre.  The  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodicals  in  the  world ;  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  one  that  can  be  compared  with  it,  all  tilings  considered.  Not  Blaek- 
wood  itself  is  more  essentially  the  prince  of  literary  magazines,  or  the  Edinburgh,  the 
chief  of  quarterlies,  than  the  Merchants*  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  literature 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  Eclipse  of  that  department  It  is  but  the  merest  jus- 
tice to  Mr.  Hunt  to  say,  that  to  him  alone  do  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  periodical 
with  which  his  fame  is  indissolubly  connected.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  his  literary 
and  business  talents  have  met  with  their  well-dei^erved  reward,  not  only  in  that  Kilid 
shape  v^'hich  is  always  so  acceptable,  but  also  in  their  appreciation  by  an  enlightened 
public. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hunt's  letter,  which  we  commend  to  the  reader's  attention  :^ 

«  MERCANTILE  LITERATURE.'* 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript : — 

Sib  : — You  published,  in  a  recent  number  of  your  valuable  journal,  a  brief  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Merchant,  with  the  above  caption,  which  contained,  as  yoo 
may  recollect,  an  allusion  to  the  Merchants*  Magazine.  The  editor  of  the  Merchant 
is  not  perhaps  aware  that,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  my  work  in  ]  839,  now  man 
than  fifteen  years  since,  the  term  "Mercantile  Literature,'*  or  ** Literature  of  Com- 
merce," had  never  been  used  in  the  application  which  has,  since  become  so  familiar  to 
the  general  reader.  When  I  started  the  magazine,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Commerce, 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  all  transactions  and  all  pursuits  in  life, 
was  deserving  not  only  a  name,  but  the  possession  of  a  literature,  as  much  ao  at  least 
as  any  other  class  of  topics — that  the  term  "  Merchant  **  implied  more  than  the  mere 
buyer,  seller,  and  exchanger  of  "  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  money ; "  and  that 
to  become  a  large  and  liber.il  merchant,  required  a  greater  variety  and  amount  of  in* 
formation  than  had  generally  been  considered  necessary,  or  was  embraced  in  that 
cognomen.  Tlie  time  has,  in  my  opinion,  gone  by,  when  men  can  blunder  into  fbr 
tunes  or  succeed  in  trade,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  diversified  operations  and  prin* 
ciples  of  Commerce.  There  is  scarcely  a  science  or  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  may 
not  be  turned  to  a  useful  and  profitable  account  in  mercantile  enterprise ;  and  it  will, 
I  suppose,  be  readily  admitted  that  the  study  of  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  the 
languages  of  commercial  nations,  geography,  history,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  politioal 
economy,  <&c.,  all  go  to  make  up  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  the  large  lne^ 
chant  The  fact  is,  Commerce  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  liberal  pursuit,  and  the 
merchants  of  the  future  will  then  become  in  reality  the  "  Kings  of  Commerce." 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  there  were,  at  home  aid 
abroad,  periodicals  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  law  journals,  medi- 
cal reviews — in  fine,  almost  every  class  and  profession  had  a  literature  of  its  ovD, 
while  Commerce  remained  unrepresented,  (except  by  the  Price  Currents,  Shipping 
Lists,  and  Daily  Advertisers,)  in  this  broad  and  varied  field. 
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It  was  this  eooditioQ  of  things  that  suggested  to  my  miod  the  idea  of  a  Oommer- 
cial  literature,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Review,  which 
must,  I  thbk,  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  periodical  devoted  to  that  speciality,  and  the 
earliest  movement  looking  to  the  concentration  and  embodiment  of  the  literature  of 
Oommerce.  At  all  events,  no  similar  work  bad  ever  before  been  publuthed,  and  no 
"work  in  existence  at  this  time,  contains  so  large  an  amount  and  variety  of  matter  ro- 
lating  to  the  multiform  operations  of  trade  and  Commerce. 

May  I  not,  then,  claim  the  authorship  of  the  expression  I  was  first  to  apply  to  Com- 
merce, and  which  I  have,  for  so  many  years,  sedulously  labored  to  realize  and  em- 
l>ody  in  a  permanent  iLnd  durable  form — that  is,  the  LiTsaATURE  of  commerce  ? 

With  great  regard,  your  friend  and  servant, 

FREEMAN  HUNT. 

We  give  below  the  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  Merchant^  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  letter : — 

**  Meboantux  Literatubb."    Some  one  has  hit  the  mark  in  saying,  "  The  busineis 
isan  should  be  continually  on  the  watch  for  information  and  ideas  that  will  throw 
light  ou  his  path,  and  he  should  be  an  attentive  reader  of  all  practical  book:^,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  business,  trade,  «&c.,  as  well  as  a  patron  of  useful  and  ennobling 
llteratare."    The  relation  of  mercantile  literature  to  success  in  mercantile  life  is  too 
little  understood.  It  quickens  the  mental  faculties  by  the  employment  it  gives  to  them 
in  broader  fields  of  thought ;  it  interests  the  mind  in  the  relations  of  business  to  the 
peat  concerns  of  civilization  and  progress  ;  it  serves  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the 
xnerchant's  duties,  and  it  shows  how  the  union  of  the  man  of  thought  with  the  man  of 
practice  helps  on  the  g^and  ends  of  true  Commerce.     When  the  poet  designs  the 
production  of  a  great  effort,  he  seeks  access  to  every  work  which  promises  any  inf(Mr- 
xnatioo  respecting  the  geography  of  the  land  of  which  he  would  write — the  customs 
aod  usages,  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  live,  as 
it  wf^tr.  ihe  very  life  he  would  describe.     So  with  the  merchant.     He  must  make 
bimself  conversant  with  the  world  of  mercantile  life — its  manifold  relations,  its  great 
characters,  its  illustrious  examples  of  energy,  intelligence,  and  breadth  of  culture. 
^e  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  a  careful  student  of  IlunCn  Merchants'  Maga- 
sine  from  the  beginning  will  prove  better  qualified  for  important  mercantile  duties 
than  one  ignorant  of  its  treasures,  other  things  being  equal. — Philadelphia  Merchant* 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  the  Philadelphia  Merchant  of  Sep- 
tember 28d,  containing  our  letter  to  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript^  together  with 
Bome  remarks  from  the  editors  of  the  Merchant^  with  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
dosing  this  already  extended  notice  of  matters  apparently  personal.  The  liberal  and 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  will,  we  feel  quite  sure,  overlook  any 
egotism  displayed  in  the  present  publication,  for  the  sake  of  the  suggestions  it  con- 
tains relative  to  the  education  and  character  of  the  true  merchant.  We  therefore, 
without  further  comment,  give  the  remarks  which  our  letter  elicited  from  the  editors 
of  the  Philadelphia  Merchant : — 

**  We  cheerfully  accord  to  Mr.  Hunt  all  he  has  claimed,  and  we  believe  no  man  to 
be  more  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Mercantile  community.    The  testimonies  he 
has  received  of  the  estimate  put  upon  his  labors  by  eminent  judges  of  their  value, 
may  well  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  man.    The  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine 
has  not  only  labored  to  impart  to  the  name  of  the  Merchant  a  higher  and  broader 
meaoing,  but  he  has  been  eminently  successful  in  drawing  out  talent  into  the  field  of 
Mercantile  Literature,  and  developing  the  resources  of  this  department  of  litcrarr 
efibrL    A  collection  of  the  Biographies  published  in  his  Magazine  would  be  exceed- 
ingly Tsloable,  and  would  show  that  the  presence  of  the  highest  qualities,  in  their 
b^  development,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  true  merchant    To  any  of 
oar  readers  who  may  as  yet  be  strangers  to  the  Merchants'  Magazine y  we  earnestly 
commend  it*  as  truly  valuable,  embracing  articles  of  great  interest  and  of  permanent 
worth.    In  each  number  are  given  articles  on  general  subjects  of  commercial  interest; 
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a  journal  of  mercantile  law ;  a  con^mercial  chronicle  and  review ;  a  joomml  of  bunk* 
ing,  currency  and  finance ;  commercial  statistics  and  regulations ;  intelligence  concern- 
ing insurance,  navigation,  railroads,  canals,  eteamboating,  <&c.,  <bc.,  together  with  a 
journal  of  mining  and  manufactures.  A  thorough  familiarity  with  the  monthly  variety 
of  this  important  publication  must  have  a  happy  effect  on  all  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  adding  interest  to  their  daily  labors,  and  by  showing  the  broad  sigoificaooe 
of  Commerce,  increase  the  attractions  of  Trade,  while  the  moral  qaallties  and  the 
breadth  of  intellectuality  demanded  of  the  true  merchant  will  impart  dignity  to  ih« 
conception  of  that  character." 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

Among  the  numerous  papers  that  visit  the  Banctum  of  the  Merchant^  Magazim 
there  is  none  that  we  more  highly  prize  than  this.  It  is  not  merely  a  stock-jobbing 
financial  paper,  as  Its  title  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  an  admirable  reflex  of  mone- 
tary affairs.  Mr.  Robinson,  its  accomplished  editor,  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of  con- 
densing ;  and  at  a  glance,  almost,  the  weekly  doings  of  the  ''  street  '*  are  spread  before 
the  reader,  and  that  in  a  style  both  intelligible  and  agreeable.  A  considerable  portico 
of  this  journal  is  devoted  to  the  real  estate  interest  oi  the  country,  and  it  has  become 
quite  an  authority  on  that  important  subject  It  is  neutral  and  independent  in  poli- 
tics ;  but  thoroughly  American  in  its  tone.  With  flings  at  what  the  editor  regardi 
(and  generally  very  justly)  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  day,  it  forms,  with  its  racy 
touches  at  the  times,  a  kind  of  necessity  to  read  it,  if  one  would  be  **  posted  up  **  oo 
such  matters.  It  is  free  from  all  personal  asperities  and  scurrilous  remarks — liigh- 
toned  in  its  principles,  the  lover  of  order  and  the  defender  of  mercantile  honor  and 
honesty.  It  is  printed  on  snow-white  paper,  and  a  bold  and  clear  type,  and  is  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  comcl^'-lookiug  sheets  we  receive.  We  are  gratified  to  lean 
that  its  success  is  commensurate  with  its  great  merits.  It  is  deserving  a  place  in  our 
"  Literature  of  Commerce." 


MERCANTILE  HONESTY  OF  A  TURK. 

In  a  late  work — "A  Year  with  the  Turks" — there  is  one  passage  that  testifies  ad- 
mirably to  Turkish  honesty,  while  it  shows  bow  a  person  who  does  not  practice  tbe 
**  beat  down  "  system  is  liable  to  get  cheated  this  side  of  Turkey. 

Only  a  little  trait  of  Turkish  honc«ty  may  I  introduce,  as  it  happened  to  fall  nnder 
my  own  observation.  A  friend  of  mine  wandering  through  the  bazaars,  wished  to  boy 
an  embroidered  handkerchief  of  a  Turkish  shopkeeper.  He  asked  the  price.  *'  Sev- 
enty five  piasters."  "  No,"  said  lie,  aware  that  it  is  usual  among  all  traders,  whatever 
their  creed,  to  ask  at  first  more  than  the  value,  "  that  is  too  much,  I  will  give  yott 
seventy  ;"  and  as  the  dealer  seemed  to  nod  assent,  he  counted  out  the  money,  not 
his  surprise  was  great  when  the  great  bearded  Osmanli,  gravely  pushing  back  to  bio, 
twenty  piasters,  observed,  "  This  is  more  than  the  just  price.  It  is  always  the  custom 
here  to  bargain  over  a  thing  down  to  its  fair  value,  and  as  fifty  piasters  is  my  fiir 
price,  those  twenty  belong  to  you."  Verily,  not  a  few  among  our  professing  Chrbtiaoi 
might  take  a  lesson  from  the  believer  in  the  Koran. 

THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION. 

Human  labor,  through  all  its  forms,  says  Rilph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his  Estiyoa 
Compensation,  from  the  sharpening  of  a  stake  to  the  construction  of  a  city  or  an  epie^ 
is  one  immense  illustration  of  the  perfect  compensation  of  the  universe.  Everywhere 
and  always  this  law  is  sublime.  The  absolute  balance  of  give  and  take,  the  doctriae 
that  everything  has  its  price,  and  if  that  price  is  not  paid  not  that  thing  but  sooM* 
thing  else  is  obtained,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  without  its  price,— 
this  doctrine  is  not  less  sublime  in  the  columns  of  a  ledger  than  in  the  budget  of  Steto^ 
in  the  laws  of  light  and  darkness,  in  all  the  action  and  reaction  of  nature. 
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SIOLAID'S  COMMERCE  WITH  RUSSIA  15  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Statistical  Society  a  paper  on  this  Eubject  was 
read  by  J.  T.  Dawson,  Esq.    The  paper  was  divided  into  four  parts : — 

The  first  part,  bein<^  merely  preliminary,  embraced  a  description  of  (he  area  and 
popQiation  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  showed  that  the  artificial  system  of  Peter  the 
i}reat,  as  continued  by  his  successors  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  had  not  ma- 
terially altered  the  natural  constitution  of  the  Russian  empire;  that  St  Petersburg, 
thongh  by  this  system  made  the  capital  city  and  chief  port  of  the  empire,  did  not  as 
^et  possess  that  character  apart  from  the  compulsion  exercised  by  the  f^overnment ; 
that  the  central  provinces  around  Moscow  were  by  much  the  most  thickly  peopled  ; 
and  that  the  natural  centers  of  production  and  consumption  were  still  found  at  Mos- 
cow and  Warsaw.  The  population  of  the  nine  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  from  Finland 
to  Poland,  inclusive,  was  about  1 2,400,000 ;  and  was  distributed  in  proportions  vary- 
ing In  density  southward,  from  17  persons  per  English  square  mile  in  Finland,  to  103 
per  aqoare  mile  in  Poland.  The  five  Bhick  Sea  provinces,  from  Bessarabia  to  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  had  a  population  of  aoout  4,150,000  ;  the  average  num- 
ber being  about  26  per  square  mile,  and  Bessarabia  being  by  much  the  most  popu- 
looai  The  ten  central  provinces  around  Moscow  had  a  population  of  about  14,000,000, 
^▼ing  an  average  of  80  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  artificial  character  of  St. 
Petersburg  as  a  city  was  attested  by  the  census,  which,  in  a  population  of  nearly 
C00,000,  showed — exclusive  of  military  and  foreigners — only  about  16  females  to  85 
males,  children  included. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  described  the  Commerce  of  Russia,  marking  its  char- 
mcteristic  features  by  comparison  with  that  of  England  and  France.     The  28.000,000 
of  the  British  people  annually  exported  produce  to  the  value  of  about  £90  000,000 
sterling;  the  86,000,000  of  the  French  exported  to  the  value  of  about  £50,000,000 ; 
and  the  67,000,000  of  European  Russians  exported  to  the  value  of  about  £14,000,000. 
Hussiia  exported  raw  produce  almost  exclusively,  consisting  chiefly  of  grain,  tallow, 
flax,  linseed,  hemp,  wool,  timber,  and  bristles ;  the  three  items  first  named  commonly 
exceeded  in  value  all  the  rest     The  imports  consisted  chiefly  of  the  produce  of 
more  southern  and  of  tropical  countries,  of  manufactures,  and  of  raw  materials,  and 
machinery  for  some  cotton  and  other  factories  maintained  in  the  central  districts. 
Tinder  the  cover  of  high  protective  duties.     Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit, 
figured  largely  in  the  first  class.     Silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  goods,  with  some  hard- 
wares and  jewelry,  in  the  second.     And  raw  cotton  and  yarn,  with  silk,  wool,  ma- 
chinery, and  dye-stuffs,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt,  (scarce  in  Russia.)  com- 
pleted the  list  of  principal  articles.    Not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  shipping  fre- 
quenting Russian  ports  was  owned  by  liuseian  subjects  ;  the  trade  of  the  chief  ports 
was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  resident  foreign  merchants,  and  the  capital 
employed  in  carrying  it  on  was  foreign  in  a  still  larger  proportion,  England  taking  the 
lead  alike  in  supplying  mercantile  skill,  capital,  and  shipping.    The  Russian  tariff  was 
^iehly  protective,  and  had  the  effect  of  Keeping  the  Russian  people,  excepting  the 
noble  class,  ignorant  of  most  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  other  parts  of  Europe  of  similar  productive  power.     The  flatness  of  the  country, 
however,  with  tlie  pie  valence  of  enow  during  some  months  of  every  year  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface,  made  traveling  comparatively  cheap  and  rapid ;  and  the 
rivers  intersecting  the  country  iu  all  directions,  improved  by  numerous  canals,  gave  a 
very  complete  system  of  water  communication,  and  thus  added  to  the  facilities  of  in- 
terior Commerce. 

The  third  part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  Uic  Commerce  between  Russia  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  showed  that  the  Russian  people  were  not  only  very  email  con- 
sumers of  British  produce,  but  had  for  some  years  been  reducing  their  demand  for  it. 
We  took  from  them  by  far  the  larger  share  of  all  they  exported,  and  they  took  from 
08  cotton,  raw  and  in  yam,  wool,  dye-stuffs,  machinery,  and  coal,  with  salt,  sugar,  and 
drags,  and  some  woven  fabrics  and  furs ;  the  whole  being  little  more  than  half  the 
Ttlne  of  tlie  Russian  produce  they  sent  to  this  country.  The  balance  was  settled  by 
Russian  imports  from  France  and  elsewhere,  paid  for  in  drafts  upon  London.  About 
two  thirds,  in  value,  of  the  imports  of  Russia  from  this  country  consisted,  in  fact,  of 
the  materials  of  manufacturing,  in  Russia,  goods  that  we  could  supply  to  the  Russian 
consumers  at  a  much  less  cost  The  nobles,  however,  very  generally  disdained  the 
produce  of  the  native  looms.  Six  of  the  articles  we  imported  from  Russia  we  had 
nitherto  received  thence  in  quantities,  forming  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  our 
total  supply  for  the  year.    These  were  grain,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  bristles,  and  linseed. 
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Taking  the  trade  of  the  fourteen  years,  1840-68,  as  a  test,  the  author  showed  that 
we  were  indebted  to  Russia  for  about  14  per  cent  of  our  total  imports  of  grain ;  that 
in  the  firflt  seven  years  of  this  period  we  were  so  indebted  for  about  72  per  cent, 
and  in  the  latter  seven  for  about  62  per  cent  of  our  supply  of  hemp,  and  that  about 
two-thirds  of  our  supply  of  imported  flax  had  come  thence  ;  but  that  our  supplies  of 
grain,  hemp,  and  tallow  had  been  steadily  increasing  from  other  quarters  more  rapidly 
than  from  Rusinia;  that  we  had  a  home  supply  of  flax  and  linseed ;  and  that  a  total 
deprivation  of  the  supplies  of  Russia  would  seriously  affect  us  in  the  comparatively 
trifling  article  of  bristles. 

The  fourth  port  of  the  paper  was  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  war,  and  went  far 
to  dispel  any  fears  arising  out  of  the  extent  of  our  dependence  upon  Russia  for  raw 
materials.  A  careful  review  of  the  sources  and  channels  of  the  interior  Commerce  of 
Russia  led  directly  to  the  conclusion  that,  excepting  grain  and  seeds,  for  neither  of 
which  were  we  lari^cly  dependent  upon  Russia,  the  most  natural  exit  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  was  through  East  Prussia,  by  the  ports  of  Danzig,  Elbing,  Konigs- 
Dorg,  and  Memel ;  and  that  these  ports  were  equally  convenient  for  the  imports,  ex- 
cepting  only  such  part  of  them  as  went  to  supply  the  artificial  city  at  the  head  of  the 
Qulf  of  Finland.  Hence  that,  so  long  as  Prussia  remained  neutral,  the  only  effect 
would  probably  be  a  diversion  of  the  trade  from  the  forced  routes  through  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Riga  to  its  more  natural  ways  further  south,  damaging,  by  reversal,  th6 
despotic  system  of  the  government,  and  somewhat  harassing  by  the  change  all  who 
were  immediately  dependent  upun  the  interior  trade,  but  not  materially  injuiicg  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  much  increasing  the  probability  of  their  bemg  soon 
brought  into  freer  communication  with  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

THE  ENERGETIC  MERCHANT. 

A  disastrous  fire  had  swept  away  in  one  night  a  mighty  mass  of  property,  and 
among  the  vast  crowd  that  gathered  to  see  the  ruins  in  the  morning,  was  one  whohadL 
by  that  fire  lost  a  large  fortune,  and  scarcely  a  dollar  was  left  A  friend  stepped  u|^ 
ezpresi^ed  some  words  of  sympathy,  hoping  he  would  not  be  discouraged. 

•*  Discouraged !"  was  the  energetic  reply ;  "  why,  sir,  I  feel  just  as  fresh  now  tc^ 
begin  life  again  as  when  I  hadn't  a  dollar  m  the  world.  No  fire  shall  bom  np  my" 
resolution." 

That  man  proved  as  good  as  his  word,  and  another  fortune  showed  what  facilities 
are  afforded  to  true  energy  in  our  day. 

This  frc:)hness  of  true  energy  is  a  fine  thing  to  contemplate.  It  is  to  the  merchant 
what  it  is  to  the  artist  who  spreads  his  brush  across  the  glowing  canvas,  biota  out  the 
labor  of  months  or  years,  and  begins  his  grea*t  work  anew.  No  man  arrives  to  Xh% 
possession  of  the  highest  manliness  who  permits  any  power  of  the  elements,  any  dis- 
aster of  fortune,  to  lessen  his  energy.  The  true  dominion  to  which  every  man  should 
aspire  is  a  complete  conquest  over  every  possibility  of  ill  fortune,  so  that  amid  the 
devastation  of  an  earthquake  or  the  sweep  of  the  destructive  fire,  he  may  preserve 
that  freshness  of  energy  which  is  ready  to  begin  life  anew.  He  then  has,  in  reference 
to  the  struggles  of  mercantile  life,  the  feeling  of  one  of  Napoleon^s  marshals  who,  when 
defeated  in  one  engagement,  pulled  out  his  watch,  counted  the  hours,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, *'  A  victory  yet  before  sunset  I"  And  a  victory  he  did  achieve.  Like  him, 
O  baffled  brother,  put  forth  a  fresh  energy,  and  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
discouragement  I 

THE  WIVES  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  MERCHANTS. 

The  editor  of  tho  Ncwhuryport  Union — who  is  a  woman — speaking  of  the  alleged 
extravagance  of  wives  and  daughters,  says  that  a  great  part  of  it  arises  from  their 
being  kept  in  ignorance  of  business  affairs.  Was  it  the  habit  of  men  to  interest  their 
wives  and  families  in  the  details  of  the  day-book  and  ledger,  she  thinks  we  should 
hear  much  less  talk  about  unreasonable  expenditures.  **  But  if  men  will  persist  in 
treating  women  as  fools  or  children,  they  must  expect  them  to  act  accordingly.  Did 
any  one  ever  know  of  a  woman  '  urging  her  husband  into  unnecessary  expenses,*  who 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  resources,  and  made  a  confidant  of  in  all  business 
matters !  We  do  not  believe  the  world  can  furnish  an  instance.  Let  business  men 
try  the  experiment  of  making  their  wives  and  daughters  the  confidential  clerks  (so 
far  as  knowledge  is  concerned)  of  their  establishments,  and  we  shonld  hear  no  mora 
lamentations  about  1500  shawls  and  13,000  parties." 
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1. — Leeiuren  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Oood,  By  M.  V.  Cousin.  Increased 
by  an  Appendix  on  French  Art.  Translated,  with  the  approbation  of  M.  CouHin, 
by  O.  W.  Wight,  translator  of  Cousin's  '*  Course  of  the  Modern  History  of  Philo6o< 
phy,"  American  P^ditor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  author  of  the  ro- 
mance of"  Abelard  and  Eloise,"  dtc.,  <&c.  8vo.,  pp.391.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
*Co. 

The  eighteen  lectures  that  compose  this  volume  contain  (and  we  have  M.  Cousin's 
authority  for  the  statement,)  the  abridged  but  exact  expression  of  his  convictions  on 
the  fundamental  points  of  philosophic  science.  In  it  will  be  seen  the  methcul  that  is 
the  role  of  his  enterprise,  his  principles,  his  processes,  his  results.  Under  the  throe 
heads — the  True,  the  Beautiful,  anil  the  Ooo<l,  M.  C.  embraces  psycholoery,  which  he 
places  at  the  head  of  all  philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  natural  right  Mr.  Wight,  the 
authorized  translator,  and  a  most  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  author,  regards  it,  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  the  most  im|)ortantof  all  the  distinguished  author's  works, 
ibr  the  reason  that  it  contains  a  couiphrtc  sumnmry  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  various 
parts  of  his  system.  The  translation  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  scholarj-hip 
of  Mr.  Wight 

2. — Life  in  Abysninia :  being  Notes  collected  during  Three  Years'  Residence  and 
Travel  iu  that  Country.  By  Mansfield  Pareyns.  In  two  vols.  12mo.,  pp.  355  and 
860.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton. 

Three  years  residence  and  travel  in  one  country  will  afford  sufficient  time  to  acquire 
a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  place  and  the  people.  Mr.  Parky ns,  an  intelligent, 
educated,  and  sensible  Koglishmun,  with  large  perceptive  faculties,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  has  produced  a  work  abounding  in  varied  information,  touching  all 
matters  of  interest  to  all  who  **  hunger  and  thirst"  for  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lands, 
or  remote  parts  of  our  earth.  Besides  the  interesting  incidents  of  his  residence  and 
bis  travels,  he  has  furnii^hed  a  fund  of  facts  and  statements  pertaining  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  their  religion,  institutions,  personal  appearance,  dress, 
history,  <Lc.,  <i:c.  The  work  is  handsomely  illui^trated,  and  published  in  the  charac- 
teristically beautiful  style  of  the  enterprising  house  named  in  the  title-page,  above 
quoted,  and  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  travel 

8. — Russia.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Marquis  Dk  Custixk,  12mo.,  pp. 
600.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <L  Co. 

Marquis  De  Custine,  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  commenced  his  travels  in 
Russia  in  June,  1839,  and  from  his  high  position  as  a  French  nobleman,  enjoyed  rare 
advantages  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  person  and  character  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  his  court  and  his  people.  His  account  of  what  he  saw  in  Russia  is  as  varied 
aa  the  varying  and  erract  life  of  the  traveler.  He  visits  not  only  the  royal  capital, 
but  goes  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  describes  everything  relating  to  the  man- 
ners, customs  and  habits  of  the  people  with  a  scrupulous  exactitude,  and  with  a  min- 
nteness  of  detail  as  singular,  in  works  of  travel,  as  rare.  We  have  read  portions  of 
the  volume  with  more  tlian  ordinary  interest,  for  we  are  impressed  with  a  leeling  that 
we  were  perusing  Uie  reliable  statements  of  an  honest,  intelligent  and  philosophical 
obflerver.  It  is  in  our  judgment  the  best  work  on  Russia  that  has  ever  been  published. 
It  ia  certainly  the  most  comprehensive  we  have  seen. 

4^ — The  Orator's  ToucAa^on^;  or  Eloquence  Simplified.  12mo., pp. 82*7.  New  York: 
Harper  <&  Brothers. 

Mr.  McQueen  understands  his  sultject,  and  has  produced  a  manual  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  public  speaking.  It  embraces  a  comprehensive  system  of  instructioa 
ibr  the  improvement  of  the  voice,  and  for  advancement  in  the  general  art  of  pubUc 
speaking.  In  a  free  country  like  our  own,  where  every  man  is  a  representative,  and 
may  be  a  speaker,  the  utility  of  a  work  that  teaches  the  most  effective  method  of  ad- 
dressing masses  of  men  cannot  fail  of  being  useful.  This  essay  on  the  subject 
abounds  in  useful  rules  and  suggestions,  and  no  one  who  ever  desires  or  expects  to 
speak  in  public  should  fail  to  make  it  his  study. 
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6. — Sunny  Memories  tf  Foreign  Lands.  By  Mrs.  Haililtkt  Beechib  Stowk,  aathor 
of**  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  <fec.  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Ilammatt  Billiogs.  In 
two  Y0I9.    r2mo.,  pp.  326  and  431.     Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &.  Oo, 

Dr.  Franklin  said  in  bis  life-time  that  there  were  two  classes  of  persons,  one  that 
looked  on  the  uj?ly,  and  the  other  on  the  handsome  leg.  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  the  present 
instance  certainly  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  for  the  book  will  be  found  truly  what  its 
name  denotes — "Sunny  Memories."  How  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  treated  as  she 
was  by  the  lords  and  ladies  and  literati  of  "  foreign  lands,"  and  especially  of  Old  Eng- 
land. The  couhur  de  ro^e,  under  the  circumstances,  in  her  descriptions  of  charactera 
and  scenes,  is  quite  pardonable,  and  in  much  better  taste  than  were  the  *'  notes  **  of 
Dickens,  after  his  idolization  in  America.  It  is  well  and  justly  remarked  in  her  preface, 
that  "  England  and  America  have  heretofore  abounded  towards  each  other  in  illiberal 
criticisms,"  and  as  there  is  not  an  unfavorable  aspect  of  things  in  the  old  world  which 
has  not  become  familiar  to  the  American  reader,  a  little  of  the  other  side  may  have  a 
useful  influence.  Preferring  to  look  on  the  **  sunny  side  "  of  men  and  tilings,  these 
volumes  have  to  us  a  peculiar  charm,  and  few,  if  any,  who  may  take  them  up  will  fail 
to  read  on  unto  the  end.  The  illustrations  are  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  and  on  the 
whole  we  regard  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  as  the  most  interesting  of  its  class,  that  baa  beea 
written  or  published  in  a  long  time. 

6. — Lectures  on  Romanisun ;  being  Illustrations  and  Refutations  of  the  Errors  of 
Homanism  and  Tractarianism.  }iy  Rev.  Jou.v  Cummino,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  Crown  Court,  Coveut  Garden,  Loudon.  l2mo,  pp.  728.  Boston: 
John  P.  Jewctt  <fe  Co. 

With  theolo^ry  as  the  conductors  of  a  commercial  magazine  we  have  nothing  to  do ; 
and  the  notice  we  take  of  such  publications  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  of  the  de- 
scriptive rather  than  of  the  critical  character.  Dr.Cumming,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
and  as  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  among  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church  in  London.  The  present  volume  contains  fourteen  lectures, 
in  which  the  learned  Doctor  handles  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  doctrines  and  ita 
formularies,  its  pope  and  its  priests,  without  gloves.  The  lectures,  when  delivered, 
were  listened  to  by  crowded  nouf^es,  and  with  universal  admiration  by  all  Protestant 
sects.  They  display  much  research  and  learning,  and  are  written  in  the  characterbti- 
cally  eloquent,  forcible,  and  original  style  of  the  celebrated  author.  He  combats  with 
reason  and  with  argument  what  he  regards  as  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
we  may  say,  that  they  are  the  ablest  expose  of  that  Church  and  its  theology  wc  have 
ever  seen, 

7. —  iron/ur/ari ;  or  Rambles  in  Iceland.  By  Puny  Miles.  1 2 mo.,  pp.  334.  New 
York :  Charles  B.  Norton. 

We  like  the  offhand,  unpretending,  racy,  and  lively  style  in  which  this  book  of 
travels  is  written.  After  a  dilligent  and  long  continued  search  on  all  the  maps  of  all 
the  Wylds,  Johnstones,  and  Coltons,  the  author  tells  us  he  could  find  but  one  land  that 
was  untrodden.  Iceland  was  the  shining  bit  of  glacier,  the  one  piece  of  virgin  ore, 
and  straitway  to  Iceland  he  went  The  result  is,  he  has  given  us  an  intelligible,  and 
wh  it  appears  on  its  face  a  faithful  account  of  that  **  lonely  isle  of  the  nortlu''  Hia  ob- 
ject has  been  to  present  a  readable  and  truthful  narrative,  to  create  some  interest  ia 
the  people,  the  literature,  and  the  productions  of  Iceland.  In  our  judgment  he  has 
accomplished  that  object  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  a  valuable  and  read- 
able work — ^just  what  has  been  wanted — a  good  thing  and  in  season. 

8. — Leather  Stocking  and  Silk ;  or,  Hunter  John  Myers  aud  his  Times. .  A  Story  of 
Virginia.     12 mo.,  pp.  408.    New  York :  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

In  this  "  well  told  tale"  the  writer  sketches  in  outline,  with  a  good  deal  of  genaine 
wit  and  humor,  some  of  the  personages,  and  modes  of  life  and  thought  in  Virginia,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  chief  character.  Leather  Stocking, 
had  a  real  existence,  and  is  drawn,  we  ar^f  told,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  life  in 
personal  and  characteristic  traits,  as  the  writer  found  it  possible.  The  story  has  more 
of  the  sunny  than  the  shady  in  it,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  if  not  with  profit 

9. — A  New  Tale  of  a  Tub.  An  Adventure  in  Verse.  With  Illustrationa  after  De- 
signs by  Lieut  J.  S.  Coltox.    New  York  :  John  Wiley. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of  wit  and  humor  in  cor  language. 
The  illustrations  are  capital. 
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10. — ffili$f  Lakes,  and  Fcreti  Streams  ;  or  a  Tramp  in  the  Chateaagy  Woods.  By 
S.  H.  Haumoxd.  12mo.  pp.  340.  New  York:  James  C.  Derby.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  <b  Ca 

Mr.  Hammond,  the  author  of  thid  volume,  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Albany  State  Regis- 
ter,**  and  many  of  the  sketches  contained  in  it  were  by  him  contributed  to  its  columns. 
They  attracted  at  the  time  more  tlian  ordinary  attention,  and  he  was  induced  to  gire 
them  to  the  public  in  the  more  durable  and  permanent  form  of  the  "  bound  bixjk." 
With  an  ardent  love  of  hill,  lake,  and  fore.^t.ht;  climbed  the  one  and  wandered  around 
and  through  the  others,  and  engaged  in  all  tiip  pa^stinie:)  and  !«portH  such  places  and 
such  scenes  offered.  The  results  of  his  wauderini^  are  gracefully  and  graphically 
given  us  in  these  pagea  They  are  so  full  of  interest,  that  one  can  scarcely  take  ap 
the  volume,  or  rather  lay  it  down,  until  he  reads  "  tub  knd." 

11. — ifore  Worlds  than  One,  Iho  Creed  of  the  Philoaopher  and  the  Hope  of  the 
Christian.  By  Sir  David  BsEWsTsa,  K  H,  D.  C.  L.,  tfec,  Ac.  18mo.,  pp.  265.  New 
York :  Robert  Carter  <&  Brothers. 

An  essay  published  a  short  time  since,  entitled  a  ''  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  denies  the 
existence  of  any  other  than  the  earth  we  inhabit.  That  es^^ay  was  able  and  in-^eiiious, 
bet  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  writer.  The  volume  be.fi>rc  us  is  a 
criticism  of  that  work.  Dr.  Brewster  devotes  the  principal  part  <»f  it  to  a  statement 
in  favor  of  a  "  Plurality  of  World.-*,"  an<l  answers  the  various  objections  urged  against 
it  by  the  author  of  that  essay,  examining  at  the  same  time  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  attempted  to  cstablirih  the  extraonlinary  di>ctrine,  ** that  the  Kirth  is  really  the 
largest  planetary  body  in  the  Solar  System,  its  domestic  hearth,  and  the  only  World 
io  the  Uuiveree  T 

ll.^Fashion  and  Famine.  By  Mrs.  A^J*  S.  Stki'Uens.  12mo.,  pp.  426.  New  York: 
BuDce  <&  Brother. 

A  story  of  American  life,  by  a  well-known  writer,  who**o' contributions  to  our  peri- 
odical literature  have  already  secured  a  well-earned  reputation.  The  scpne  is  laid  in 
New  York  city,  and  many  of  the  characters  are  drawn  from  real  life.  She  portrays 
with  a  graphic  hand  the  extreme  conditions  of  city  life.  The  work  is  well  calculated 
to  make  an  impression,  and  if  it  had  been  heralded,  as  some  works  of  far  less  merit, 
its  circnlation  would  be  commensurate  with  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
author  and  publishers.     As  it  is,  wo  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  success. 

l3. — Afaffdalen  Hepburn,  A  Story  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  By  the  Author  of 
•*  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Miitlaud,"  "  Adam  Gr(eme,"  <tc.  12mo., 
three  volumes  in  one,  pp.  400.     New  York  :  Hiker,  Thorn  tk  Co. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  as  it  is  termed,  is  full  of  the  material  for 
•"omance.  The  author,  availing  herself  of  th«^  ioci  lents  and  characters  of  those  days, 
Ixzis  succeeded  in  producing  a  story  of  more  than  ordinary  interest;  and  all  who  have 
^'ead  and  admired  her  *•  Margaret  M.iitland,"  republislied  in  this  country  by  Stringer 
<Sc  Townsend,  and  noticed  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  will  iifid  in  the  volume  before 
O-a  a  work  of  equal,  or  even  greater  interest. 

X  4. — The  A>w  York  Crystal  Palace.  Illustratod  Descriptions  of  the  Building.  By 
Geouge  Cabrtensen  and  Cuaules  GrLDE.MEisTER,  Architects  of  the  Building.  4to., 
pp.  86.     New  York :  Riker,  Thorne  tfe  Co. 

This  volume  contains  not  only  a  technical  descriptive  record,  but  a  general  and 
bopular  description  of  the  origin,  construction,  and  progress  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
^i'ew  York.  It  is  amply  illustrated  with  a  l)eautifully  executed  oil  color  exterior  view, 
<^nd  six  large  plates  containing  plans,  sections,  and  deUiils,  from  the  working  drawings 
*^f  the  architects.  As  a  work  of  art  and  science  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  autliors  and 
X^ablishers. 

X6. — Talcs  of  the  Five  Semes.  By  GEHAan  Griffiv,  author  of  "The  Collegians," 
"Tales  of  the  Jury  Room/'  **  The  Rivals,"  "  Tales  of  tbe  Munster  Fesiivals,"  Ac,  ifec. 
18ma,  pp.  284.    New  York :  D.  <&  J.  Sadlier. 

In  order  to  excite  in  young  persons  a  right  feeling  of  the  value  of  that  frame  with 
'^Bvhich  the  Author  of  Nature  has  gifced  man  on  earth,  tlie  author  wrote  this  volume, 
illustrative  of  external  sensation.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive  method 
^^f  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  young  a  knowledge  of  his  '*  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully"  constructed  organism.  The  tales  will  interest  and  instruct  the  general  reader 
^s  well  AS  Catholic  Christians. 
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18. — Autoeraetf  in  Poland  and  Rus$ia;  or  a  Descriptioa  of  Riusiui  Misraltt  in  Fo 

land,  and  an  account  of  the  Surveillance  of  Russian  Spies  at  Home  and  Abroad 
including  the  Experience  of  an  Exile.  By  Joux  Allen.  12 mo.,  pp.  200.  Nei 
York :  John  Wiley. 

The  present  unassuming  volume  gives  a  relation  of  facts  connected  with  and  grow 
ing  out  of  that  form  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  Russia,  under  the  name  of  Serfdom.  L 
the  firtit  chapter  the  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  himself;  he  relatet  hi 
connection  with  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  in  Poland  for  liberty;  his  descriptioo  c 
his  eeoapc  from  Grodun,  and  his  flight  to  England  and  eventually  to  America,  is  ftil 
of  deep  and  thrilling  intt- rest.  No  true  American  can  read  this  work  without  appre 
ciating  the  liberty  he  enjoys,  under  our  benign  and  equal  laws,  and  free,  republica] 
institutions. 

17. — Leila  Ada^  the  Jewish  Convert.  An  Authentic  Memoir.  By  Osborn  W.  Teki 
ERY  Heigunrkr.    pp.  85-1.    New  York :  John  Wiley. 

This  book  purports  to  contain  a  scrupulously  exact  narrative  of  facts  connected  witi 
"  Leila  Ada's  "  conversion  to  Christianity  :  the  writer  obtaining  his  knowledge  **  throngi 
personal  acquaintance  ot  the  dearest  kind."  She  is  described  as  possessing  a  beauty 
of  per^ron  and  loveliness  of  character  that  charmed  and  attracted  all  who  enjoyed  hai 
acquaintance.  The  narrative  has  sufticient  romance  to  satisfy  tlie  most  im.'ucimitiTQi 
while  the  elevating  influence  of  the  spiritual  life  it  portrays,  far  transcends  any  worl 
of  fiction.  It  should  be  remarked  that  she  possessed  all  these  attractions  of  person  an^ 
loveliness  of  character  before  the  change  in  her  religious  opinions  took  place. 

18, — 7'he  Iron  CouBin :  or  Mutual  Trtfiumce.  By  Mart  Cowden  Clarkr,  author  o 
**The  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare's  Heroines,"  "The  Complete  Concordance,**  Ac,  ix 
12mo.,  pp.  611.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  admirers  of  the  immortal  Bard  of  Avon  (and  who  is  not  ?)  are  indebted  to  the 
author  for  the  most  complete  concordance,  and  the  only  one,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  puts  Cruden's  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  a  wot 
of  great  popularity,  to  the  blush.  Besides  the  most  patient  industry,  Mrs.  or  Min 
Clarke  possesi^es  genius,  and  can  write  novels  that  arc  as  readable  as  her  Concordanei 
is  referable.  The  "  Iron  Cousin  "  is  a  story  of  social  life,  and  its  characters  are  pop 
traced  with  much  grace  and  power,  and  its  scenes,  as  would  naturally  be  suppoeed 
are  not  wanting  in  dramatic  effect 

19. — Thouf/ht9  and  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad  By  Elihu  BcRRrrr.  Aatbor  o 
"Sparkrt  from  the  Auvil.**  With  a  Memoir  by  Mary  Howitt.  12mo.,  pp.  S64 
Boston:  Pbillips,  Sampson  <&  Co.    New  York:  J.  C.  Derby. 

This  is  not,  as  might  perliaps  be  inferred  from  the  title,  a  book  of  travels,  bat  ratbe 
a  series  of  essays  and  sketches  or  "  thoughts  and  things  "  sugi^ested  to  the  Tis^orooi 
and  cultivated  mind,  or  seen  by  the  clear- visioned  eye  of  the  author  in  his  native  land 
or  while  on  hi^  philanthopic  mission  in  England.  U  is  full  to  the  overflovini;  of  tfat 
'*  real  current "  life  of  its  author.  The  beautiful  memoir  of  the  "  Learned  Blacksmith 
which  accompanies  it,  from  the  pen  of  a  genial  and  sympathizing  mind,  imparts  M 
added  value  and  interest  to  the  volume. 

20. — The  Poor  Scholar,  and  other  I'ales  of  Irish  Life,  By  Williav  Caeictiki 
Author  of  "Valentine  M'Clutchy,"  "Art  Maguure,*^  "Tuber  Derg,"  «fcc.  ISmo 
pp.  Ji22.     New  York :  J.  <fe  D.  Sadlier. 

The  present  volume,  which  forms  the  sixth  number  of  "Sadliers*  Fireside  Library,' 
contains  four  tales  of  varied  intc-rest,  viz.,  ♦*  The  Poor  Scholar,**  "  A  Peasant  Girt' 
Love,"  ** Talbot  and  Gaynor,  the  Irish  Pipers,"  and  "Frank  Finnegan,  the  Fottci 
brother."  The  works  comprised  in  this  series  are  well  calculated  to  give  a  corrco 
idea  of  the  literature  of  Catholic  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  members  of  that  communioi 
arc  deeply  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  the  opportunity  of  perusing  well-writta 
books  designed  for  their  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 

21. — Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting.  Delivered  at  Edinburgh,  in  NoTembci 
1853.     By  JoH.N  Kuskin.    New  York  :  John  Wiley. 

Mr.  Kuskin  is  the  author  of  two  works  on  architecture  that  have  attracted  the  B» 
tice  of  men  of  cultivated  taste  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States ;  devotn^ 
himself  to  the  etud^  of  architecture  and  painting,  be  exhibits  in  all  his  writingi  CO 
architecture  and  pamtiog,  the  hand  of  the  master  of  those  arte.  It  coDtainii  prineipki 
and  suggestions  that  every  architect  of  any  pretensions  should  not  fiul  to  learn. 
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tlf^A  Streiy  Yankee  in  Texas,    By  Phiup  Paxton.    12mo.  pp.  416.    New  York : 
Redfield. 

A  few  of  the  cbapters  in  this  volume  originally  appeared  in  the  "  Whig,"  or  the 
"Democratic  Review,"  or  the  "  Literary  World,"  or  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times."    Thew 
chapters  have  been  re-written,  and  interwoven  as  necessary  parts  of  the  author*8 
ttory.    The  author  treats  his  subjects  in  an  amusing  rather  than  a  serious  manner. 
Hiat  is  the  author's  forte,  and  the  book  is  all  the  better  for  that ;  at  least  it  will  se- 
cure for  him  a  large  class  of  readers  that  he  otherwise  could  scarcely  expect.    Truth 
and  fidelity  of  description  are  rare  qualities  ih  a  writer  of  this  class,  but  not  the  less 
desirable.     Disclaiming  all  intention  of  making  up  a  book  by  drawing  upon  his  own 
imagination,  quoting  from  the  works  of  others,  whose  writings  are  too  often  entirely 
void  of  any  pretension  to  authenticity  or  correctness,  he  contents  himself  with  de- 
scrip  tioos  of  what  he  saw,  and,  we  may  add,  "  part  of  what  he  was." 

23. — 7%tf  Scout  ;  or  the  Black  Riders  of  Congaree,  By  Wiluam  Oilmork  Simms,  Esq. 
12mo.,  pp.  472.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

One  of  Mr.  Simms'  series  of  revolutionary  tales,  embracing  "  The  Partisan,"  "  Mel- 
Xinchampe,"  "  Katharine  Walton,"  "  Woodcraft,"  arid  the  "  Scout,"  each  complete  in 
one  volume,  and  each  entirely  revised.  The  American  revolution  affords  a  fiue  field 
for  romance,  and  Mr.  Simms  has  the  power  and  the  genius  to  make  the  must  of  it, 
and  he  baa  already  done  so.  His  romances  are  fully  entitled  to  form  part  of  oar 
.Amencan  standard  romance.  A  few  more  such  writers  as  Mr.  Simms,  and  we  should 
liave  a  literature  of  our  own — a  literature  that  would  compare  favorably  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  England.  The  Scout  is  equal  in  naturalness  and  thrilling  adventure  to  the 
f artisan. 

24. — H^e  Deserted  Family;   or  Wanderings  of  an  Outcast      By   Paul    CaETTOir. 
12mo.,  pp.  252.    Boston.    L.  P.  Crown  &  Co. 

An  interesting  story,  well  told.  The  scenes  are  from  actual  life,  though  embel- 
lished sufficiently  to  lend  a  greater  attraction  to  the  book.  Yet,  we  find  that  the  au* 
^hor  has  not  passed  the  boundary  of  every  day's  experience.  The  characters  of  these 
ni^s  have  lived,  sinned  and  suflfered.  The  fate  of  the  poor  outcast  (the  father  of  the 
zamily) — his  saving  his  own  son  from  ruin — the  imprisonment  and  the  trial  of  the 
young  roan,  accused  of  murder,  and  indeed  all  the  connecting  incidents  of  the  story, 
mae  thrillingly  narrated.  The  effect  of  harshness  and  unkindness  towards  the  erring 
ones,  is  finely  illustrated,  showing  that  sympathy  is  not  lost  even  upon  the  most 
ahanduned.    A  book  like  this  can  but  have  a  good  influence. 

S6. — Putnam* t  MoHthly  Magazine  of  American  Literature^  Science^  and  Art.  Vol- 
ume Three,  January  to  June,  1854.  8vo.,  pp.  684.  New  York:  George  P.  Put- 
nam d  Ca 

The  present  completes  the  third  semi  annual  volume  of  this  increasingly  and  de- 
servedly popular  periodical.  It  has  from  the  start  been  conducted  with  rare  ability, 
"  ^aste,  and  judgment,  enlisting  as  contributors  many  of  the  best  and  most  c^^if  ted  minds 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Putnam,  the  proprietor,  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the  trade 
mB  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  gentlemanly  personages  connected  with  it — a 
circumstance  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  draw  around  him  the  fine  and  sensitive  minds 
€>f  literary  men  and  women,  who  regard  him  as  the  prince  of  publishers. 

26.— TAtf  British  Poets.  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Falconer.  With  a  Life  by 
Rev.  John  Mitfobd.  18mo.,  pp.  236.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &,  Co.  New  York: 
Evans  <&  Dickerson. 

Another  volume  of  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  "  British  Poets."  The  *•  Shipwreck  ^ 
«f  Falconer  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  a  pleasing  and  interesting  poem.  Its  nautical 
Tales,  according  to  Robert  Chambers,  arc  approved  of  by  all  experienced  naval  ufiicers. 
The  terrors  and  circumstances  of  a  **  shipwreck  "  have  been  often  d  escribed  by  poets, 
ancient  and  modern,  but  never  with  an  attempt  at  professional  accuracy  or  minuteness 
«f  detail,  before  the  poem  of  that  name  by  Falconer,  the  sailor  poet. 

27. — Baker's  School  Music  Books.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  i&  Co. 

An  excellent  collection  of  songs,  chants,  and  hymns,  designed  for  juvenile  classes, 
common  schools,  and  seminaries.  The  elementary  portion  is  full,  clear,  and  correctly 
arranged  with  regard  to  the  order  of  topics,  with  easy  exercises  adapted  to  the  pro- 
gressive stages  of  pupils.  The  introduction  of  music  into  our  public  schools  is  one  of 
the  best  improvements  of  the  age. 
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29.^ Sandwich  Island  Notes.    By  a  Haole.    12mo,  pp.  498.    New  York :  Htrptf  ^ 

Brother. 

Without  the  flourit«h  of  a  high-pnunding  title  this  volume  gives  a  very  comprehcn 
Bive  view  of  the  Hawaiian  island?,  and  the  peculiar  mnnnerH  customn  and  habits  o 
the  natives  are  described  with  apparent  fideHty.  The  writer  has)  evidently  taken  n 
littU^  piiinA  to  portray  the  condition  of  things  a-t  they  appeared  in  18.^3,  without  par 
tiality,  ami  independent  of  all  party  considerations.  In  developing  the  pa*t  mm 
present  conditit»n  of  the  people,  in  their  various  relation?,  he  gives  his  reasons  f.ir  tb 
annexation  of  that  important  group  to  Cite  United  States.  Ho  considers  ^  annexation' 
as  {il)solutely  essential  to  the  protection  and  advancement  of  American  commerce,  ton 
"  whoever  owns  them  (the  Sandwich  Island.s)  will  be  masters  of  the  Pacific."  Of  th< 
several  pamphlets  and  volumes  that  have  been  written  and  published  on  the  suljed 
none  we  believe,  from  our  knowlcdt^e  of  the  character  of  the  writer,  may  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon  for  accuracy. 

29. — A  Uiftory  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  Witl 
Sufiplementury  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art  \ij  Williai 
Smith,  LL.  D.  llevised,  with  an  Appendix,  by  George  W.  Green,  A.  M.  Tiioa 
pp.  055.    >'cw  York  :  Harper  <t  Brothers. 

This  comprehen-ive  and  admirable  compend  of  the  history  of  Greece  is  based  upon 
the  great  work  of  Grote.  whose  va?t  learning,  sound  philosophy,  grasp  of  mind,  and 
republican  convictions  eminently  fitted  him  to  be  the  nistorian  4)f  Greece.  Dr.  Smith*i 
work  is  not,  however,  without  prttont^ions  to  original  investigation  ;  but  the  enlarged 
and  liberal  views  of  the  former  are  happily  reflected  in  its  pages.  The  w<»rk  is  writ- 
ton,  in  a  pleading,  graceful,  and  classic  f^t}  le,  and  is  illustrated  with  one  hundred  ap- 
propiiate  engravings.  Mr.  Green,  without  altering  the  text,  has  added  materially  tfl 
the  value  of  the  work  by  a  ctpious  appendix,  index,  and  suggestions  to  tt-achers  of 
history. 

30. — Farm  Implements^  and  IWinciples  of  their  Construction  and  Use.  Ao  Ele* 
mentary  and  P'amiliar  Treatise  on  Mechanics  and  on  Natural  Philosophy  gcneralh^, 
as  applied  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  Agriculture.  With  200  Hlustrotioos.  By 
John  Thomas.     12mo..  pp.  267.    New  York :  Harper  ib  Brothers. 

The  character  and  contents  of  this  work  are  succinctly  stated  in  the  title- page.  It 
was  originally  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  ^ew  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  lb50.  The  present  edition,  however,  prepared  on  the  basis  uf  the  origioal 
erisay,  has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  with  the  addition  of  more  than  double  Ae 
former  number  of  iIlu>trations.  We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  only  treatise  on  the 
subjects  embraced  in  its  pages,  as  especially  applied  to  agriculture,  that  has  erer 
been  published. 

Zl.—  The  Kno-ut  and  the  Russians :  or  the  Muscovite  Empire,  the  Czar  and  his  Peo- 
ple. By  Gkkmain  De  Laguv.  Translated  from  the  French  by  John  Bridgeman. 
liino.,  pp.  256.    New  York  :  Harper  tk  Brothers. 

The  present  ar>pcct  of  afi^airs  in  Europe  will  impart  an  interest  to  the  present  palh 
lication.  It  contains  chapters  relating  to  the  army,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  navj, 
the  magi^tiacy,  justice,  and  the  police,  the  finances,  slavery,  the  knout,  the  climate^ 
St.  Peti-r>burg,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  'Ihe  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Rua- 
bia  are  p>'i traced  in  a  manner  that  will  convince  the  reader  that  the  author  under- 
stands the  subject  he  discusses. 

32. — JIarptrs  Xew  Monthly  Magazine.  Volume  Eight.  December  to  May,  1864. 
8vo.,  pp.  864,    New  Yoik  :  Harper  <fc  Brothers. 

The  ei^hih  semiannual  volume  completed  in  May,  1654,  is  before  na.  It  embodiee 
in  its  ))age8  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  foreign  periodical  literature  of  the  past 
year,  and  many  papers  of  home  production  of  scarcely  less  interest.  The  succesa  of 
this  Magazine  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  periodical 
literaturt; ;  iu  sale  at  this  time  amounting  to  some  130,000  copies  monthly.  It  it  a 
fortune  to  the  '-four  brothers,"  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  their  enterprise  fuUj 
entitles  them  to  it. 

33. — Ili/mns  and  Other  Poems  for  Children.  By  IIannau  F.  Gould.  With  lUustn- 
tions.     ISuio.,  pp.  160.    Boston  :  William  J.  Reynolds  <b  Co. 

Sixty-four  hymns  and  poems,  replete  with  the  sentiments  of  true  devotioc^  as  WiD 
as  pure  and  beautifal  thoughts,  conveyed  in  easy  and  gracefnl  rerte. 
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Irt  I.— COMHERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IfUMBBK  ZI. 

^vcAnBum  o — spamiim  wab— loumiawa— cbozat~thb  Miisxanpn  compakt— tbb  lakb  bboioii— 

■UBBIiBS — FBOVVCTB  OP  THB  8BA— COD  AND  WHALK— LOITIfBDBa— FDB  TBADB— TBB  WBIT— PBO- 
■IBITIOH  OP  TBADB  WITH  CANADA—NATAL  fTOBBt  AND  LUMBBB— PINB-TBBB  PBBtBBVATlON— IBOB 
MANOPACTUEBB— COPPBB  AND  LBAD. 

BucANSERiNO,  88  usual  at  the  conclusion  of  war,  broke  out  with  great 
Violence  in  the  West  India  and  neighboring  seas,  after  the  peace  of 
XJtrecht.  John  Thcach,  or  Blackbeard,  became  a  most  noted  pirate  chief- 
Itain,  the  terror  of  peaceable  traders.  The  island  of  New  Providence,  one 
K)f  the  Bahamas,  was  "a  kind  of  outlawed  capital."  In  1718,  George  I. 
^ent  a  squadron  under  Woodes  Rogers,  who  reduced  this  stronghold.  The 
fiesperadoes  attempted  to  establish  another  at  the  mouth  of  Capo  Fear 
driver,  in  North  Carolina,  but  were  ousted  by  the  governor  of  the  colony. 
!Many  of  the  pirates  had  surrendered  on  the  proffer  of  pardon,  some  of 
^em  afterwards  returning  to  their  old  pursuit  In  the  next  twenty-five 
years  twenty-six  pirates  were  executed. 

A  war  of  two  years  commenced  between  England  and  Spain,  in  I7l7. 
It  ruine<l  the  projects  in  hand  of  tlie  great  company  of  the  South  Seas, 
^whieh  had  conmienced  operations  under  the  Presidency  of  his  majesty 
Oeorge  of  Brunswick,  and  which  lost  200,000/.  in  effects,  at  its  factories ; 
\mt  does  not  seem  to  have  much  affected  the  trade  or  other  interests  of  the 
English  colonies.  The  power  of  Spain  was,  at  this  time,  too  reduced  to 
occasion  either  England  or  them  great  inconvenience.  She  suffered  more 
severely  iVom  them. 

In  December,  1701,  D'Ibberville,  who  had  gone  to  France,  returned  to 
lu8  colony  in  Louisiana,  and  found  only  150  living.  In  1702,  some  more 
em^ants  arrived  from  France,  and  settled  at  the  Mobile  river,  (Alaba- 
ma,) whither  Bienville  soon  after  removed  the  first  colony.  D'lbborville 
died  at  Sea,  in  1702,  and  the  settlement  thereafter  languished,  France 
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being  involved  at  tlie  time  in  war.     Bancroft  thus  describes  the  condition 
of  Louisiana,  at  this  stage  of  its  colonization : — 

^^  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness,  claimed  in 
behalf  of  the  French  king.  In  its  whole  borders  there  were  scarcely  thirty 
families.  The  colonists  were  unwise  in  their  objects — searching  for  pearls, 
for  the  wool  of  the  Buffalo,  or  for  productive  mines.  Their  scanty  number 
was  dispersed  on  discoveries,  or  among  the  Indians  in  quest  of  furs.  Tliere 
was  no  quiet  a<jricultural  industry.  Of  the  lands  that  were  occupied,  Biloxi 
is  as  sandy  as  tlie  desert  of  Lybia ;  the  soil  on  Dauphine  island  is  meager ; 
on  the  Delta  of  the  Mississi])pi,  where  a  fort  had  been  built,  Biennlle  and 
his  fellow  soldiers  were  insulated  and  unhappy — at  the  mercy  of  the  rise 
of  waters  in  the  river ;  and  the  buzz  and  sting  of  musketoes,  the  hissing  of 
the  snakes,  the  cries  of  alligators,  seemed  to  claim  that  the  country  should 
still  for  a  generation,  be  the  inheritance  of  reptiles — while  at  the  fort  of 
Mobile,  the  sighing  of  the  pines  and  the  hopeless  character  of  the  barrens, 
warned  the  emigrants  to  seek  homes  farther  inland." 

In  1*711,  the  close  of  the  war  drawing  near,  Louis  XIV.  granted  to 
Anthony  Crozat,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  was  also  the  king's  secretary,  a 
patent  for  fifteen  years,  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  extending  "  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  to  the  Lake  Illinois, 
northward ;  and  from  New  Mexico  on  the  west  to  the  lands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, or  Carolina  eastward."  Oozat  was  to  enjoy  the  sole  trade  of  this 
region,  and  the  profit  of  all  mines,  after  paying  one-fitlth  of  the  mineral 
proceeds  to  the  king,  his  Commerce  being  exempt  from  all  custom,  out- 
ward or  homeward.  The  government  was  to  be  dependent  on  that  <A 
New  France,  that  is,  Canada,  of  which  colony  this  was  merely  an  attempt- 
ed extension. 

Crozat's  views  referred  almost  exclusively  to  trade.  Traffic  with  the 
Indians  was  the  object  of  first  attention ;  the  otlier  part  of  the  scheme  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Commerce,  legitimate  or  contraband,  witli  Mexico 
and  other  Spanish  possessions,  by  which  he  expected  to  obtain  gold  and 
silver  plentifully,  in  exchange  for  French  manufactures.  Ilis  plans  were 
extensive,  and  not  badly  conceived,  as  trading  speculations  merely,  but  his 
agents  were  stupid  and  fraudulent.  The  English  managed  to  retain  the 
principal  control  of  the  Indian  trade  of  tliat  region,  and  he  fiiiled  in  his 
eflbrt  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  the  Spanish  provinces. 

In  1716,  two  ships  were  sent  to  France,  from  the  Mississippi,  riciily 
laden,  being  the  first  which  had  carried  any  merchandise  from  the  colony 
to  Franco,  since  it  was  founded. 

In  the  same  year  fort  Rosalie  was  built  on  the  present  site  of  Natchei, 
the  first  settlement  macule  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
Natchitoches  on  the  Ked  River,  was  founded  in  1717. 

In  1717,  Crozat,  being  disgusted  with  his  adventure,  was  easily  induced 
to  resii^n  Louisiana  to  a  new  commercial  association,  chilled  the  Comj^aoy 
of  the  West.  Their  i)rivi leges  of  trade  were  the  same  as  had  been  granted 
to  him,  together  with  the  beaver  traffic  of  Cana<ia,  for  twenty-five  years. 
Florida  was  also  included  in  their  patent,  which  brought  them  into  col- 
lision with  the  Spaniards.  The  company  wils  organized  by  the  ScotcJiman 
John  Law.  The  designs  were,  first,  profit  by  Commerce  with  the  Missis- 
sii)pi  country,  and,  second,  the  })aynient  of  the  enormous  public  debt  of' 
France,  of  about  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  livres,  or  70,000,000/.  sterling,  < 
by  drawing  the  creditors  into  this  association,  as  stockholders.  The  soheiM^ 
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"^ras  similar  in  this  respect,  precisely,  to  that  of  the  English  South  Sea 
Company. 

The  entire  population  of  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  did  not  exceed  700. 

In  1718,  one  hundred  millions  of  the  public  debt  being  subscribed  in 

"•he  Mississippi  stock,  four  millions  were  allowed  for  the  interest  thereon, 

arnd  for  a  further  allurement,  the  entire  farm  of  tobacco  was  granted  to 

^he  company  for  nine  years.     The  stock  of  the  company  was  now  up  to 

120  per  cent. 

The  company  sent  out,  the  same  year,  a  body  of  eight  hundred  emi- 

jBrrants,  artificers,  planters,  laborers,  and  soldiers ;   most  settled  at  Biloxi 

TBay,  some  settled  at  New  Orleans,  where  a  solitary  hut  had  been  erected 

In  1717,  and  which  Bienville  had,  with  much  judgment,  selected  as  the 

commercial  and  political  metropolis  of  the  colony.     Most  of  this  party 

had  soon  perished.     The  culture  of  Wheat,  liive,  and  Silk  was  introduced. 

In  1718,  the  colony  felt  strong  enough  to  attack,  but  was  driven  from 

Texas,  where  La  Salle's  colony  had  existed  for  a  while ;  and  also  attacked 

and  was  attacked  from  Pensacola,  whic^h  the  French  took  soon  afterward, 

and  held,  as  part  of  Louisiana,  until  j)eace. 

The  Senegal  Company  had  been  merged  in  the  Western  or  Mississippi 
Company,  as  it  was  now  called,  and  in  1719,  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany, which,  was  in  a  very  reduced  condition,  doing  very  little  trade  and 
unable  to  pay  its  debts,  w  as  united  also,  the  name  of  the  association  being 
changed  to  the  India  Company.  It  had  now  the  monopoly  of  the  whole 
trade  of  France  and  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  the  king  engjiged  to 
institute  no  other  company  in  France.  B)^  the  same  decree,  making  this 
arrangement^  the  complete  control  of  the  bank,  born  contemporaneously 
with  the  company,  was  confided  to  it,  and  the  whole*  revenue  of  France 
was  farmed  to  it,  the  condition  being  the  advance,  by  the  company  to  the 
goveniment,  of  1,200,000,000  livres,  equal  to  about  $2 16,000,000,  at  three 
per  cent,  to  be  used  for  paying  off  the  public  debt.  This  issue  was  more 
than  all  the  banks  in  Europe  united,  could  circulate.  The  price  of  their 
stock  rose  to  .500,  600,  1,200,  and  in  1720  reached  2,050  per  cent,  which 
brought  the  valuation  of  their  capital  of  300,000,000  up  to  6,150,000,000 
livres.  A  further  loan  of  300,000,000  livres,  (about  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling,) was  made  to  the  government. 

The  French  people  were  matle  to  believe  the  wealth  of  the  Missssippi 
region  was  such  that  it  would  immediately  repay  almost  any  price  paid  for 
the  stock  of  this  company.  The  richness  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  was 
described  as  exceeding  all  belief,  and  almost  conception.  For  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  working  them  for  nine  years,  the  company  paid  the  govern- 
ment 50,000,000  livres  (about  two  millions  sterling.)  As  for  tobacco, 
naval  stores,  and  other  products  of  wood,  of  field,  and  of  pasture,  which 
couhl  not  be  expected  to  receive  much  attention  from  the  colonists,  where 
the  precious  metals  were  so  abundant,  Mississippi  could  supply  Franc* 
with  any  quantities  she  might  require,  either  for  her  own  use,  for  her  col- 
onies, or  for  export  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  policy  of  the  company  toward  the  colony  was  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme. To  the  poor  settlers  already  there,  no  encouragement  was  given 
other  than  they  could  find  in  the  imposition  of  every  possible  restraint  audi 
inconvenience.  The  inducement  to  further  emigration  was  very  small.. 
The  grand  operations  were  not  in  the  resources  of  America,  but  in  the- 
stock  of  the  company.  Premiums  were  demanded  on  the  export  of  mer- 
chandise from  France  to  the  Mississippi,  of  fifty,  sixty,  eighty,  and.  one- 
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hundred  per  cent ;  and  the  rates  at  which  the  produce  of  that  region  was 
sold  in  France,  were  fixed  by  a  most  oppressive  tariff,  which  benefited  the 
company  alone.  Under  such  a  state  of  things,  of  course,  notliing  of  real 
prosperity  could  be  expected  in  the  colony.  The  population  was  yet  small. 
New  Orleans  was  still  but  a  village. 

The  humbug  exploded,  and  the  Mississippi  was  no  more  regarded  in 
France  as  the  **  promised  land  of  flocks,  milk,  and  honey ;  of  com,  oil,  and 
wine ;  of  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds."  Its  very  name  was  execrated.  Its 
loathsome  marshes  were  but  the  hotbeds  of  disease  and  death.  It  was 
made  a  convict  colony,  and  deemed  scarcely  fit  for  the  abode  of  ft'lons. 
The  revulsion  reached  the  colony  itself,  and  hundreds  of  tlie  settlers  aban- 
doneil  their  homes,  and  made  their  way  famishing,  to  the  English  and 
Spanish  trading  posts,  begging  relief,  while  numbers  perished  in  the  effort 
at  escape. 

Yet  the  colony  had  become  firmly  planted,  and  was  now  left  to  a  healthy, 
if  slow  development  of  the  Commerce  and  wealth  of  the  really  immousely 
rich  region  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  Upper  Western,  or  Lake  region,  there  were  only  a  few  feeble 
French  stations.  At  Detroit  there  was  a  regular  but  very  small  settlement. 
At  Mickilimackinack  there  was  a  fort  surrounded  by  an  Indian  village, 
At  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  (Yorktown,  Canada,)  were  forts,  but  no  sign 
of  cultivation.  But  the  French  were  now  entirely  at  peace,  in  all  parts, 
with  the  Indians,  and  their  trade  was  active.  As  the  great  object  of  the 
settlement  of  Canada  was  for  this  trade,  the  villages  there  were  all  gath- 
ered along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  they  were  nearly  all  within 
the  limits  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  population  of  tho  latter 
town  was  7,000. 

The  French,  however,  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  English  at  New  York,  in  the  Indian  trade.  Tlie  Indians 
began  to  be  inclined  to  exchange  French  for  Englisli  connections,  as  the 
most  profitable.  One  of  these  tribes,  the  Autagomies,  attacked  Detroit^ 
and  had  ^hey  succeeded,  it  would  have  become  an  English  post.  They 
were  terribly  defeated.  But  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  liistorian  of 
Canada,  the  settlement  was  now  objected  to  by  the  French  tliemselves,  as 
bringing  the  Indian  trade  too  much  within  reach  of  the  English.  A  more 
northerly  route  was  probably  desired. 

The  South  Sea  Company  in  England,  flushed  with  the  success  of  its 
first  speculations,  advanced  with  the  objects  of  incorporating  the  debt  of 
England,  the  funds  of  the  Bank,  the  Elast  Company's  means  and  power 
and  the  whole  national  exchequer  into  its  active  capital.  Tlie  highest 
point  its  stock  attained  was  1,000  per  cent  in  1720.  "With  its  decline 
|>erished  a  thousand  lesser  bubbles  to  which  it  had  given  birth,  and  which 
aided  its  operations  in  turn  by  adding  their  stimulus  to  the  popular  frenzy. 
A  host  of  them  were  suppressed  by  a  scire  facias  in  August,  1720,  pro- 
ftouncing  them  illegal. 

Among  these  companies  was  one  for  raising  and  importing  Hemp  and 
Flax  from  Pennsylvania,  the  original  price  of  the  stock  being  2/.  lOx.  per 
share,  and  the  highest  price  in  1720,  28/.  per  share — a  company  for  im- 
porting naval  stores  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia — one  for  importing 
Walnut  trees  from  Virginia,  capital  2,000,000/. — one  for  importing  Be.'iver 
and  Fur,  capital  2,000,000/. — one  for  im]>orting  Pitch  and  Tar  from  .Vmer- 
ica  and  Scotland — one  for  importing  Tobacco  and  exporting  it  to  the 
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north  of  Europe,  with  4,000,000/.  capitals-one  for  preparing  tobacco  for 
making  Snuff — one  for  trade  to  Nova  Scotia,  capital  2,000,000/. — one  for 
trade  to  the  river  Orinoco.  There  were  also  associations  for  trade  to  other 
parts  of  America,  for  the  settlement  of  various  West  India  and  other  unoc- 
cupied islands,  and  one  for  a  grand  American  Fishery.  Many  other 
schemes  indirectly  concerned  America.  Some  of  these  schemes,  if  prop- 
erly managed,  were  as  sensible  projects  as  any  devised  in  England,  at  any 
time,  regarding  the  Commerce  of  America. 

Among  the  wild  projects  we  may  mention  a  repetition  of  the  oft-repeat- 
4^1,  as  often  defeated  effort  to  discover  a  Northwest  passage  to  India. 
4Japt.  Barlow  was  sent  in  1715  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  search 
for  the  passage  through  Hudson  B«iy.     lie  was  never  heard  of  after. 

The  mvention  of  the  Steam  Engine  by  Newcomin,  in  1710,  with  its 
])romised  efficacies,  was  a  potent  solidity  of  this  Bubble-period. 

It  was  not  at  once  put  upon  Railroads.  The  public  was  not  prepared 
to  be  carried  and  to  carry  its  effects,  by  steam,  for  the  public  scarcely 
traveled  at  all.  But  an  insurrection  in  England,  in  1715,  helped  to  open 
a  path  for  it.  The  necessity  of  transporting  troops  obliged  the  government 
to  lay  out  many  new  roads,  which  greatly  facilitated  thereafter  the  loyal 
trade  and  travel  of  Britain,  and  stimulated  the  desire  of  a  something 
better. 

Chalmers  estimates  the  population  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies in  1715,  at  434,420,  to  wit,  375,570  whites  and  58,850  negroes.  The 
estimate  is,  doubtless,  much  too  small.  The  duplicative  period  of  the 
century  was  not  above  twenty-five  years,  and  upon  this  progression  the 
numbers  of  the  year  1715  should  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
550,000. 

1720 — 1740.  The  period  under  review  was  marked  by  an  elaborate 
examination,  in  the  year  1732,  of  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  the 
eolonies  of  Great  Britain,  made  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations — the  appointed  overseers  of  colonial  concerns,  but  whose 
jpower  was  happily,  confined  in  the  main,  to  recommendations^  which  re- 
eommendations  were  not  always  enacted  by  Parliament.  But  the  Board, 
amid  all  its  inability  and  all'its  stupidity,  did  some  good  things — and  one 
good  thing  which  it  did,  was  the  collecting  of  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  valuable  information  respecting  the  British  dependencies,  in  the  afore- 
said report  of  1732.  We  acknowledge,  at  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  after 
the  Board  and  all  who  served  upon  it  have  become  defunct,  our  indebted- 
ness in  the  present  article,  for  many  facts  therein  contained,  to  the  labors 
and  patience  of  which  a  fruit  has  survived,  as  embodied  in  Anderson.  It 
is  true  that  the  statesmen  who  sat  in  its  councils  were  somewhat  practiced 
upon  in  the  replies  ma<le  by  the  governors  or  other  colonial  ofticers  to 
their  annual  queries,  and  sometimes  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  a  de- 
ceptive answer — but  in  the  first  instance,  the  errors  were  never  of  the 
exaggerative,  but  of  the  other  species,  and  were  in  good  part  corrected,  as 
well  as  the  deficiences  in  the  latter  case  supplied,  by  a  resort  to  other  in- 
formative sources.  For  their  statistic  merits  of  1732,  let  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners be  respectfully  mentioned  in  1854. 

PRODUCTS    OP   THE    SEA. 

Cod  Fishery.    Except  a  very  small  fraction  possessed  by  the  adjoining 
colonies,  the  whole  of  this  important  interest  still  centered  in  Massachu- 
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setts.  The  number  of  men  directly  employed  in  the  pursuit,  about  1780, 
was  estimated  at  5,000  or  6,000.  Of  these  about  600  resided  on  the  coast 
of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine,  and  a  few  hundred  in  New  Hampshire. 
Marblehead,  which  had  not  entered  the  business  until  some  time  after 
1700,  was  now  the  leading  town  engaged  in  it,  having  in  1741,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fishing  vessels,  averaging  about  fifty  tons  each,  making  a 
total  of  7,500  tons. 

The  fishery  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  waters  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  abundance  which  a  century  before  had  seemed  here  so  ex- 
haustless,  had  in  a  considerable  degree  failed,  and  the  great  resort  was 
now  at  the  banks  and  around  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  This  island 
was  as  yet  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  was  of  very  little  use  to  England 
otherwise  than  as  a  fishing  and  trading  station.  Nor  was  it  the  policy  of 
England  to  encourage  colonization  there.  In  1729  it  was  disjoined  from 
a  nominal  dependence  upon  Nova  Scotia,  and  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  naval  commanders,  a  form  of  administration  which  remained  until 
1827,  or  witliin  two  years  of  a  complete  century.  The  jurisdiction  of  th 
ofiicers  extended  to  the  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  us 
of  either  the  island  itself,  or  of  the  neighboring  seas,  by  British  subjects 
At  Nova  Scotia,  lately  conquered  from  France,  the  fisheries  were  carrie 
on  to  a  very  small  extent  only,  by  either  its  own  inhabitants  or  visitors 
Though  an  established  province  this  region  was  so  much  neglecteii  that  i 
was  described,  at  this  time  as,  "  in  effect,  no  colony  at  all."  Labrado 
was  not  yet  a  resort  for  the  fisheries,  unless  upon  its  southern  or  (iul 
coast  The  first  New  England  vessel  which  visited  its  northern  side  was 
whale-ship,  sailing  from  l^oston,  in  1729. 

The  annual  product  of  the  fishery  of  New  England  was  estimated 
about  230,000  quintals  of  dried  fish,  which  at  the  average  price  of  12s 
per  quintal,  gave  a  value  of  138,000/.  sterling. 

From  Newfoundland  there  were  exported,  of  English  catch,  in  1724,  ir 
69  vessels,  110,000  quintals  of  codfish.  The  average  catch  there,  by  resi 
dents  of  the  island  and  vessels  from  Great  Britain,  was  stated  at  abou 
200,000  quintals  yearly,  of  the  value  of  120,000/.  Allowing  70,000  quia, 
tals  for  the  British  and  American  catch  in  otiier  parts,  the  whole  produirr 
of  the  cod  fisher}-^  by  British  subjects  within  American  waters,  was  600,00* 
quintals  yearly.  We  are  inclined  to  consider  the  colonial  figure  in  thi 
estimate,  and  the  aggregate,  as  much  too  low.  In  1676,  when  New  Eni 
land  employed  4,406  men  in  the  fishery,  the  catch  was  stated  at  360,00 
to  400,000  quintals,  and  in  the  years  1786-9,  with  but  3,287  men,  t)^  -* 
product  was  a  yearly  average  of  2 '•0,660  quintals.  The  period  in  questic^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  unproductive,  as  may  be  readift. 
gathered  from  the  statements  regarding  the  French  and  English  fisherie*-s=^ 
With  5,000  men  employed  the  catch  of  New  England,  according  to  tl  »  * 
moderate  average  of  the  other  periods  mentioned,  should  have  been  n^:>  ^ 
less  than  400,000  quintals,  of  a  value  of  240,000/. 

From  the  French  fisheries  in  America  an  estimate  published  at  this  f>o — 
riod  states  that  there  were  in  1 730  imported  at  Marseilles  alone,  2,200,0Or^ 

Quintals,  an<l  that  the  whole  yearly  product  was  5,000,000  quintals.    ITiee*^ 
gures,  if  correct,  would  entirely  dwari'  the  British  and  New  England  fifh- 
eries.     But  although  the  French  were  acknowledged  to  be,  as  they  h«<l 
been  mostly  from  the  outset,  in  the  lead  in  the  fisheries,  this  computatfo/i 
must  be  greatly  exaggerated.     In  the  catch  and  transportation  to  France 
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Aei^  were  employed,  according^  to  the  account  of  Pepperell,  the  captor 

o^'    Louisburg,  in  1745,  about  30,000  men,  and  the  yearly  product  was 

i-»2<50,000  quintals.    For  1744  the  product  of  tlie  French- American  fish- 

^rtes  was  stated  at  1,441,000  quintals.     The  averapre  of  this  whole  period 

^oiild  not  have  exceeded  these  amounts,  so  that  the  catch  made  by  the 

^'"^nch  was  in  excess  between  two  and  three  times  the  amount  of  England 

^^d  her  colonies.     The  number  of  men  employed  by  the  French  in  the 

fi^lieries  was  at  least  three  times  the  united  number  of  Great  Britain  and 

^^w  England. 

The  capture  of  Nova  Scotia  had  threatened  the  French  fisheries  with 
5^*n,  but  immediately  upon  the  peace  the  government  eti'ected  the  colon- 
^^Htion  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  no  expense  had  been  spared  U> 
^^nder  Louisburg,  its  princij)al  port,  impregnable  to  future  assaults  of  the 
^ew  Englanders.    Tliis  j)Ost,  together  with  the  shij>8  of  war  yearly  sent  to 
'tte  grounds  from  France,  eti'ectually  protected  the  fisheries  there.     It  also 
^commanded  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.     "With  tlie  aid  of  extraor- 
dinary encouragements  in  France,  the  French  fisheries  had  increased  so 
Tapidly  that  all  their  old  ascendency  had  been  regaine<l.     They  had  ex- 
tended their  settlements,  and  pushed  their  adventure  bevond  the  limits 
assigned  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     In  Europe  they  were  able  to  undersell 
the  tlnglish,  and  furnished  thus  the  chief  sup]>ly  to  the  continent. 

The  principal  market  for  the  fish  of  Now  England  was  the  south  of 
Europe — Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy.  Thither  all  their  best  fish  were  sent, 
the  manufactures  and  products  of  those  countries  being  received  in  ex- 
change. To  the  West  Indies  the  p4^orer  kiu<l8  were  sent,  the  return  being 
sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  and  some  other  AVcst  Indian  products,  in  much 
smaller  quantity.  With  the  poorer  sorts,  and  fish  oil,  were  also  obtained 
most  of  the  salt  used  in  the  fisheries.  The  W'est  Indian  trade  was  very 
important,  and  without  that  illicitly  maintained  with  the  French  islands 
the  colonists  declared  the  fisheries  could  not  be  maintained.  Thirty  or 
forty  vessels  arrived  yearly  at  Martinique,  loaded  with  provisions  and  fish, 
from  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  but  the  vast  bulk  of  the  French  catch  wont 
to  Europe,  leaving  the  French  islands  to  be  supplied  from  New  England. 

The  fisheries  were  reckoned  the  most  important  and  most  profitable  of 
all  the  pursuits  of  New  England,  the  fur  trade  coming  next  in  rank. 

The  advantages  which  the  business  in  New  England  conferred  upon 
Britain  were  very  great.  It  necessitated  the  importation  thence  for  the 
use  of  the  fishermen  of  great  quantities  of  woolen  cloths,  canvas,  cordage, 
lines,  twine,  hooks,  leads,  nets,  anchors,  graplins,  nails,  spikes,  knives,  Ac.; 
aJso  of  carpenter's  tools.  The  whole  profit  of  the  business  was  also  usually 
invested  in  the  importation  of  British  manufactures  and  goods. 

The  importation  of  salt  in  New  England  and  Newfoundland  from  foreign 
ports  was  allowed  in  British  vessels,  as  an  encouragement  of  the  fishery. 
As  an  inducement  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  to  carry  on  the  same 
hiM^iness  in  Delaware  bay  and  river,  where  fish  were  verj'  abundant,  pro- 
f<B6sedly  with  the  object  of  furnishing  them  means  for  the  enlarged  con- 
sumption of  English  manufactures.  Parliament  in   1726  granted  a  like 
freedom  for  the  importation  of  salt  into  that  colony.     A  few  vessels  from 
^Pennsylvania  were  Wore  this  sent  yearly  to  Newfoundland  to  purchcue 
fifih  there,  which  were  sent  to  the  south  of  Europe. 

Whale  Fishery.     The  Whalery  on  the  New  England  coasts  was  very 
{Profitable  in  IVSO.     In  July  tliere  arrived  in  Great  Britain  from  North 
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America,  9,200  tons  train-oil  and  154  tons  whalebone.  In  1729  Capt 
Henry  Atkins,  of  Boston,  in  the  ship  Whale,  made  a  voyage  to  Davis' 
straits,  and  the  first  visit  from  New  England  at  the  farther  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. In  1731  New  England  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  about  1,800 
tons. 

Whalebone  and  oil  were  among  the  chief  exports  of  New  York  at  this 
period. 

For  the  eight  years  between  1725  and  1732  the  South  Sea  Company  of 
England  were  engaged  extensively  in  the  Greenland  fisheries,  but  the  same 
fatality  attended  the  enterprise  here  which  marked  the  operations  of  the 
great  monopoly  elsewhere.  They  sent  out  in  1732  twenty-one  ships,  and 
only  twenty-four  and  a  half  whales  were  brought  back,  the  loss  of  the 
year  being  very  large.  The  expenditure  of  the  eight  years  had  been 
262,172/.  9«.  6rf. ;  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  oil,  l)one,  fins,  and  of  the 
ships  and  stores  in  the  last  year,  were  84,300Z.  6*.  6rf,  leaving  a  net  loss 
of  177,782/.  3«.  Od,  In  no  one  year  had  the  balance  been  favorable  to 
the  adventurers.  Their  ships  had  not  averaged  one  whale  each  on  a  single 
voyage,  while  a  reasonable  profit  could  not  be  derived  from  less  than  thm 
whales  to  a  ship. 

The  South  Sea  Company  abandoning  this  losing  enterprise  in  disgust, 
Great  Britain  was  entirely  out  of  the  business.  Parliament,  therefore,  in 
1733  passed  an  act  to  encourage  promiscuous  adventure  therein,  granting 
a  bounty  of  20«.  a  ton  upon  all  ships  so  employed  of  200  tons  and  upwards, 
owned  by  British  subjects,  navigated  according  to  law,  im^  fitted  out  from 
Great  Britain,  This  act  induced  the  equipment  of  two  private  ships  for 
whaling  the  same  year. 

The  1  >utch  had  succeeded  best  of  all  engaged  in  the  whalery  at  Green- 
land. During  the  forty-six  years,  1675-1721,  they  had  fitted  out  5,886 
ships,  which  had  captured  32,907  whales,  (over  five  to  a  ship)  of  an  aver- 
age value  of  500/.,  making  a  total  value  of  over  16,000,000/.  In  1721 
there  were  employed  in  the  Greenland  fishery  25 1  ships  from  Holland,  65 
from  Hamburgh,  24  from  Bremen,  20  from  France,  5  from  Norway — • 
total  of  355  ships. 

PRODUCTS    OF   THE    FOREST. 

Furs  and  Skins — Indian  trade  generally.  All  the  colonies  from 
New  England  to  South  Carolina  were  still  engaged  very  largely  in  the 
Fur  trade,  and  in  the  general  traffic  with  the  Indians  living  upon  their 
back  territories,  or  upon  regions  yet  more  inward.  Vast  quantities  of 
British  and  West  Indian  goods  were  sold  to  the  Indians,  and  the  trade 
besi^le  adding  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  colonies,  affected  very  materi- 
ally thereby  the  prosperity  of  the  British  manufacturers  and  of  the  West 
Indian  planters. 

In  New  England  the  fur  trade  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
fisheries.  In  New  York  it  was  the  leading  commercial  interest,  and  was 
there  of  far  more  account  than  in  anv  other  colonv.  In  the  former  the 
fur  trade  not  only  furnished  an  important  element  of  raw  export,  but  had 
given  rise  to  a  very  respectable  hat  manufacture,  which  had  begun  to  in- 
terfere in  the  foreign  as  well  as  colonial  markets  with  that  of  Great  BritaiD. 
From  Virginia  the  exports  of  furs  and  deer-skins,  about  1730,  was  stated 
at  0,000/.  a  year  value,  of  which  amount  4,000/.  was  actual  profit  to  En^ 
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and.     Soutb  Carolina,  in  1739,  exported  559  hogsheads  deer-skins  and 
lyl96  loose  skins  of  other  kinds. 

In  1721,  in  order  to  secure  to  England  the  profit  of  the  fur  trade  with 
Surope,  an  act  was  adopted  by  Parliament  making  beaver  and  other  skins 
in  enumerated  article,  that  is,  one  which  on  being  sent  from  tlie  colonies, 
QU8t  be  landed  in  England  and  pay  duty  before  it  could  be  exported  else- 
?here.  On  the  re-exportation  from  England  one-half  the  duty  was  allowed 
o  be  drawn  back. 

In  17:^2  the  governors  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  met 
leputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Albany,  and  renewed  with  them  the  existing 
reiaties  of  friendship  and  C/ommcrce.  The  same  year  tlie  Assembly  of 
Jew  York  turned  its  attention  toward  the  Indian  trade  at  the  Lakes,  and 
hrough  them  with  the  Far  AVest,  hitherto  engrossed  by  the  French,  and 
o  secure  to  that  province  a  portion  thereof,  established  a  port  at  Oswego, 
>n  Lake  Ontario. 

In  1726  the  French,  alarmed  by  this  step,  reoccupied  Niagara,  between 
!iakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  erected  a  fort  there,  to  restrain  English  trade 
md  occupation  from  going  any  further  westward. 

The  next  year  the  Assembly  of  New  York  caused  the  station  at  Oswego 
o  be  fortified,  and  a  garrison  was  maintained  there  until  driven  out  by 
lie  French,  thirty  years  later.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  traders  were 
iflsembled  there  constantly,  meeting  the  Indians  from  Canadii,  and  from 
trouud  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

We  have  mentioned  that  within  a  late  period  a  considerable  tnnle  had 
frown  up  between  the  French  in  Canada  and  the  English  northern  colo- 
lies,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  former  could  obtain  from  the  latter 
lie  gooJs  necessary  to  the  Indian  trade,  much  cheaper  than  from  France, 
ilassa^'husetts  had  prohibited  this  inten^ourse,  with  the  \new  of  driving 
he  FVonch  altogetlier  out  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  ruining  their  settle- 
nents.  That  colony  had  especial  cause  to  wish  them  rooted  out  of  the 
jontinent.  But  it  was  with  New  York  that  this  trade  principally  existCMl. 
ybany  was  the  most  convenient  post  that  could  be  found  fur  carrying  it 
m,  and  owed  to  it  a  great  portion  of  its  own  importance.  The  French 
raders,  and  the  populations  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  the  other  sottle- 
nents  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  supphed  with  European  manufactures 
ihiefly  by  the  merchants  of  New  York. 

The  views  of  Massachusetts  were  entertaineil  by  a  party  in  New  York, 
rhich  thought  the  whole  vast  trade  of  the  Lake  region  and  of  the  west 
qight  be  secured  to  that  province  by  withholding  that  aid  so  essential  to 
he  French.  Gov.  Burnet,  who  arrived  in  1722,  coincided  with  these,  and 
iccordingly  prohibited  all  commercial  intercourse  between  New  York  and 
Canada.  The  merchants  concerned  in  the  trade  denounced  the  act  as 
iiinous  to  their  interests  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  hurtful 
o  England,  by  the  limitation  of  the  market  for  her  manufactures.  So 
iolent  bec-iime  the  controversy  that  in  1028  the  king  found  it  expedient 
o  set  luside  the  policy  of  Burnet,  and  transferred  him  to  Massachusetts, 
epealing  at  the  same  time  the  acts  complained  of. 

This  project  of  monopolizing  the  Indian  trade  at  the  Lakes,  elicited  the 
iret  clear  ]»erception  that  seems  to  have  been  entertained  in  the  English 
olonies,  of  the  value  of  the  great  western  region,  and  of  the  extent  and 
idvantages  of  its  immense  courses  of  Inland  Navigation.  The  man  who 
eems  to  have  best  comprehended  the  matter  in  these  times,  was  Cadwal- 
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LADER  CoLDEK,  then  Burvevor-gcTieral,  afterw-ards  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York.  In  a  report  to  Gov.  liiirnet,  in  1724,  after  noticing  the  trade 
maintained  l>y  the  men-hants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  with  Schenectady 
and  Albany,  he  points  out  the  far  prreater  advantafi^es  which  wouUl  be  de- 
rived from  an  interconrRo  with  the  Indians  and  Indian  traders  by  a  directly 
western  channel.  For  this  purpose  he  finds  in  the  Lakes  and  other  water 
comnnuiioations  of  New  York,  the  most  ample  means.  He  descril 
minutely  the  route  to  be  followe<l  from  Albany  by  way  of  the  Mohawk, 
Oneida  and  Onondaga  rivers,  to  Lake  Ontario,  declaring  it  an  avenue  o 
trade  far  preferable  to  the  usual  northern  channel  pursued  by  the  Hudson.^ 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  to  the  said  Lake.     Connect — 

ing  the  Lakes  with  the  great  river,  yet  entirely  unvisited  by  Engliphmon 

except  possibly  by  a  few  traders  from  Virginia  and  Carolina,  he  endeavors 
to  reveal  to  the  governor  and  the  colony  a  ^^ew  of  the  magnificent  results 
which  the  future  must  develoj)  in  that  region,  declaring  **  that  by  means 


of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  there  is  opened  such  a  scene  of  inlanc 
navigatix^n  as  cannot  be  parallehKl  in  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

But  the  FrencHi  had  long  been  aware  of  this  fact,  and  had  shape^l  thei  ^^ 
policy  with  reference  thereto.  Ilad  their  colonization  of  Canada,  the  greit^  ^ 
basis  of  their  western  operations,  been  more  strong,  they  might  have  sucir— ^ 
ceeded  in  their  effort  to  build  up  a  gran<l  colonial  empire,  having  its  cci— ^  , 
ter  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  its  seaports  at  the  mouths  of  tlm.  ^ 
Mississip]n  and  St.  Lawrence.  The  inability  of  ( ■ana<la  necessarily  occ  -^r^- 
sioned  all  their  western  eti'orts  to  be  as  weak  as  they  were  bold. 

In  17.31,  in  order  to  secure  the  command  of  the  channel  by  which  thc^rfr 
trade  with  New  York  was  conducted,  and  to  guard  Canada  from  furthm.  <?r 
attempts  at  invasion  by  that  route,  the  French  established  a  fort  on  t*  ^e 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  within  the  present  State  of  Vermont,  tr^»ut 
change<l  th<»  position  soon  after  to  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  within  ^fc:he 
State  of  Nov  York.     This  post  was  known  afterward  as  Crown  Po^^^nt 
Excepting  the  English  post  at  Oswego  the  French  had  now  possessioi^^     of 
the  entire  country  watered  bv  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tnbutariefk       the 
whole  Lake  region,  and  the  Mississipj>i  valley.   They  were  already  atteifcj-ipt- 
ing  the  removal  of  such  tribes  as  obstnicted  the  communication  bet^Bs—  «n 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mis8issij)pi,  and  the  full  navigation  of  that  river. 

The  Indian  trade  was  a  tirst  object  at  the  settlement  of  Georgia.    I 
first  year,  beside  the  coast  towns,  an  establishment  protected  by  a 
was  located  240  miles  up  the  Savannah  river,  for  the  purpose  of  i 
course  with  the  Indians.   This  was  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Arc 
Another  ]>08t  was  established  in  the  nation  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  (in 
bama)  almost  400  miles  from  the  sea,  and  not  over  40  miles  fro 
nearest  French  fort  on  the  Mississippi.     The  Indians  were  very  nnm 
in  all  tliat  region,  and  to  preserve  peace  with  them  the  tnistees  of  Ge'^=:>i^ii 
interdicted  all  trade  by  their  settlers  with  tliem,  except  by  special  license. 

in  Louisiana  the  French  were  less  successful  in  the  management  c^^  the 
Indians  than  at  the  North.     Instead  of  quiet,  uninterrupted]  trade^     they 
had  tVe<]uent  and  desperate  wars,  and  among  some  of  the  hostile  't.  lihcf 
within  their  own  territory,  they  found  a  few  Virginia  traders  and  it'Me  In- 
dians fijjfhtinu  under  the  Enuflish  tlayr. 

From  Xcwfoundland  large  quantities  of  peltry,  consisting  of  the    f*kinf 
of  deer,  otter,  fox,  seal,  minx,  bear,  and  some  beaver,  were  sent  to  En^'Mt/. 


/ 


/ 
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Nofa  Sootia  the  English  wore  on  ill  terms  usuhJIv  with  the  Indians,  and 

le  back  parts  were  occupied  by  the  French. 

From  Canada  there  were  imported  into  Rochelle,  in  1743,  311,355 
ildni.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  1743,  imported  into  England  80,740 

dns  of  all  kinds,  of  which  66,875  were  beaver.      Arthur  liobbes,  Esq., 
•^ifterward  governor  of  North  Carolina,  alleges  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
;3>any  sold  their  goods  to  the  Indians  at  2,000  per  cent  profit.     Their  divi- 
-^ends,  however,  were  but  8  per  cent  yearly  at  this  time.     A  statement  of 
iheir  prices  will  give  some  indication  of  the  prevailing  rates  in  the-  Indian 
^trade  of  the  continent,  although,  of  course,  in  the  regions  below  Hudson 
3ay,  where  the  French  and  English  came  in  competition,  prices  were 
lower  than  there.    Beaver  skin  was  the  stamlard  medium  of  trade,  and 
the  price  of  one  of  them  was  fixed  at  either  of  the  following :   a  pound 
weight  of  brass  kettles ;  one-and-a-half  pounds  of  gunpowder ;  five  pounds 
of  leaden  shot ;   six  pounds  of  Brazil  tobacco ;   one  yard  of  baize :  two 
combs ;  two  yards  of  gartering ;  one  pair  of  breeches ;  one  pistol ;  two 
hatchets.     The  other  goods  usually  employed  in  the  tra<le  of  the  coni])any 
were  :  broadcloth,  blankets,  duffles,  flannel,  yams,  mittens,  handkercliiefs, 
hats,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings,  sashes,  worsted,  buttons,  glass  beads,  finger- 
rings,  blacklead,   vennillion,  needles,   thimbles,   thread,  twine,   looking- 
glasses,  guns,  sword-blades,  flints,  fire-steels,  files,   fish-hooks,   net-lines, 
knives,  ice-chisels,   spoons,   hawks-bells,    sugar,    brandy,   tobacco-boxes, 
tongs,  trunks,  <fec.     This  list  shows  the  articles  everywhere  most  in  de- 
mand in  the  Indian  trade. 

Naval  Storss,  Lumber,  <fec  These  articles  were,  so  far  as  brought  to 
market,  mainly  the  product  of  New  England  and  Carolina.  They  were 
also  very  considerable  exports  of  New  York  and  l^ennsylvania.  Virginia 
had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  all  the  requisite  material,  but  the  inhab- 
itants, engrossed  in  the  tobacco  culture,  took  little  advantage  thereof. 
Lumber  was  very  largely  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  and  some  amount 
of  naval  stores  was  also  sent  there. 

England  was  particularly  desirous  of  securing  from  America  a  supply 
of  naval  stores,  (pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  <fec.,)  and  also  of  masts  and  spars 
for  her  navy,  for  which  she  had  long  been  and  was  now  dependent  upon 
the  North  of  Europe. 

In  1721  an  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  to  increase  the  encourage- 
ments before  oflfered  to  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America. 
The  act  provides,  also,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  *'  wood 
and  timber,  and  of  the  goods  commonly  called  lumber,"  embracing  at  that 
time  planks,  boards,  shingles,  clapboards,  scantling,  laths,  staves,  <fec., 
which,  says  the  act,  "have  usually  been  imported  into  this  kingdom  from 
foreiffn  countries  at  excessive  prices ;"  that  the  said  description  of  goods 
should  be  exported  free  from  the  plantations  to  England  for  9 1  years — 
which  would  have  been  until  1H12.  Masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  being 
before  provided  for  with  preniiurus,  duties,  «kc.,  were  excepted  from  the 
terms  of  this  act. 

In  1728  an  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  for  the  preser\'ation  of  the 
king's  woods  in  all  the  colonies,*  forbidding  the  destruction  or  injury. 
Under  heavy  penalty,  of  all  white-pine  trees,  (the  kind  used  for  masts,  <fcc.,) 


*  Tbls  was  Um  second  act  of  the  sort    We  have  noticed  the  flrst,  applying  to  New  England,  New 
Vork,  and  New  Jensey,  piaaed  in  1711. 
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of  the  diameter  of  24  inches  and  upward  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  upon 
any  lands  not  private  property.  The  Massachusetts  charter,  granted  bj 
William  and  Mary  in  1690,  made  the  reservation  to  the  crown  of  all  trees 
of  such  kind  and  dimension  upon  lands  remaining  at  that  time  public.  To 
make  that  reservation  effectual,  a  penalty  was  now  enacted  against  the 
destruction  of  white-pine  trees  on  any  land  in  that  province  not  granted 
to  private  persons  before  October  7,  1790. 

At  tlie  same  time  new  premiums,  more  moderate  than  those  before  ex- 
isting, were  granted  upon  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  good  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  produced  in  and  imported  from  America,  the  premiums 
these  articles  to  be  repaid  to  the  government  upon  exportation  from 
land.  Like  premiums  were  offered  upon  the  same  articles  to  Scotland 
but  although  woods  were  there  abundant,  were,  owing  to  the  difficaltj  o» 
transportation  between  the  mountains  and  seaports,  ineffective. 

In  1730  the  Czarina  assumed  the  monopoly  of  tar  in  her  dominiona 
which  had  furnished  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  treasury  of  Peter  tlic 
Great,     The  Russian  tar  was  usually  shipped  at  the  port  of  Archangel  to 
the  amount  of  40,000  lasts,  or  440,000  barrels,  being  mostly  taken  by  the 
Dutch  and  Hamburghers  for  themselves  and  the  South  of  Europe,  to  which 
ports  they  carried  great  supplies.     This  step  made  the  English  still  more 
desirous  to  supply  themselves  entirely  from  the  colonies,  as  by  that  time 
they  did  in  a  very  large  degree,  the  acts  of  encouragement  having  beet 
very  effective. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  in  their  annual  reports  of  this  period,  generally 
concluded  with  recommending  further  encouragements  to  the  production 
of  naval  stores  as  a  means  of  great  benefit  to  England,  and  to  divert  the 
colonies  from  engaging  in  manufactures  detrimental  to  those  of  Greit 
Britain. 

In  three  months  of  the  year  1733,  there  were  exported  from  CharlestOBi 
South  Carolina,  6,073  barrels  of  pitch,  1,785  barrels  of  tar,  and  424  bar- 
rels of  turpentine.  In  1739  South  Carolina  exported  8,095  bbls.  of  pitch, 
2,734  bbls.  of  tar,  and  33  bbls.  of  turpentine.  In  1740  she  exported 
10,263  bbls.  of  pitch,  2,374  bbls.  of  tar,  and  562  bbls.  of  turpentine. 

New  England  produced  the  largest  masts  for  the  British  navy  that  could 
then  be  tiiniished  in  the  world.  She  could  also  supply  the  West  Indies 
with  lumber  cheaper  than  it  could  be  afforded  by  any  other  section,  ^'lr- 
ginia  and  Maryland  exported  of  lumber  to  Great  Britain  in  their  tobacco- 
sliips  to  the  value  yearly,  in  England,  of  16,000/.,  of  which  the  first  coet 
was  not  over  4,000Z.  to  the  British  merchant,  and  was  paid  for  in  goods. 
South  Carolina  exported  in  1739,  of  pine  and  cypress  timber  and  plank, 
209,190  feet;  cedar  boards,  3,200  feet;  shingles,  42,600  pieces;  cauk- 
staves,  56,281. 

The  French  in  Louisiana  had  begun  to  saw  lumber,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  their  sugar  islands,  but  could  not  yet  compete  with  New  Eng- 
land, nor  furnish  ^e  requisite  amount 

PRODUCTS    OF   MIKES. 

Iron  and  rrs  Manufactures.  In  1732  there  were,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  6  furnaces  and  19  forges  for  iron  work  in  Massachusetts. 
Bar-iron  and  cast-iron,  or  hollow  ware,  was  made  ;  there  was  one  slitting- 
mill  and  a  manufacture  of  nails  in  this  number.  There  were  also  a  few 
smiths  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.     But  these  works  could  supply 
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ew  ElDgland  only  with  sucli  manufactures  as  were  needed  for  the  more 
^^rdinary  uses.  Not  one-twentieth  part  the  amount  used,  the  Board  say, 
"^as  derived  from  them.  The  British  iron  was  esteemed  much  the  best, 
<auid  was  wholly  used  for  ship  furniture. 

Iron  mines  were  discovered  about  1730  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Tirginia,  which  it  was  thought  could  supply  England  with  all  the  iron  she 
wanted,  and  save  her  the  payment  to  Sweden  of  300,000/.  cash  per  year. 
Two  promising  iron  works  for  pig  and  bar  iron  were  soon  set  up  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  one  in  Maryland.  The  Reading  furnace^  in  Berks  coimty,  for  toe 
manufacture  of  pigs  and  bars,  the  first  in  Pennsylvania,  was  set  up  in 
1730.  The  Warwick  furnace,  the  second  in  that  colony,  was  establuhed 
in  1 736  ;  and  the  Cornwall  furnace,  in  Lebanon  county,  the  third,  was 
erected  in  1742. 

In  1730^  40  tons  of  iron  were  exported  from  Virginia,  and  two  tons 
from  the  Island  of  St  Christopher^  to  Great  Britain,  being  an  entirely 
new  import  there  from  America. 

About  1737,  the  question  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  iron  from 
the  colonies  was  much  discussed  in  England — in  the  Parliament,  in  pam- 
phlets, and  the  newspapers.  The  merchants  petitioned  for  the  encourage- 
ment, proposing  to  admit  the  colonial  iron,  in  a  state  no  more  manu&c- 
tured  toan  bars^  free,  and  to  impose  an  additional  duty  upon  all  foreign 
bar-iron.  The  proprietors  of  the  English  iron  works  and  of  the  English 
woods,  although  the  latter  were  fast  failing,  opposed  the  petition,  and  no- 
thing was  effected. 

Copper  akd  Lead.  Copper  ore  was  found  in  New  York  first  of  all 
the  British  colonies,  where,  say  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1732,  has  been 
lately  opened  ^*  the  richest  copper  mine  that  perhaps  was  ever  heard  of — 
great  Quantities  of  which  have  lately  been  Drought  to  England."  Some 
mines  kad  been  found  in  Massachusetts,  but  they  were  not  deemed  worth 
digging.  Copper  was  found  also,  and  worked,  in  Pennsylvania.  From 
Virginia  30  cwt  was  exported  to  England  in  1730,  being  the  first  ever 
lent  from  that  colony. 

In  1722  Parliament  made  copper  ore  an  enumerated  article,  exportable 
from  America  to  Europe  only  through  England,  giving  English  ships  a 
freightage  upon  it 

In  1717  the  copper  coinage  of  Great  Britain  was  of  Swedish  copper. 
In  1721  about  30,000  people  subsisted  by  the  manufacture  of  copper  and 
brass  in  Great  Britain.  About  1725  the  supply  of  British  copper,  of 
^hicb  the  island  had  much,  was  equal  to  the  demand,  lessening,  there- 
fore, the  occasion  for  encouraging  the  development  of  the  American 
'Jiines. 

The  French  had  before  found  Lead  mines  at  the  Lake  region,  and  were 
•ixabled  by  the  discovery  to  improve  their  Indian  trade. 
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Irt.  li.— TRADE  AND  OONiHEKCB  OF  CINCINNATI  IN  18§4. 

The  present  is  the  fourth  annual  statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  Cincinnati  which  has  been  reproduced  in  the  pages  of  the  MerchanW 
Magazine,  These  papers,  originally  published  m  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current,  have  been  prepared  and  reported  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  that  city  annually  by  Richard  Smith,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Merchants'  p]xchange.  They  contain  much  that  is  of  general  interest,  and 
afford  a  permanent  record  of  the  annual  statistics  and  history  of  an  im- 
portant region  of  the  great  and  growing  West  Heretofore,  we  have 
given  these  statements  with  little  or  no  abridgement ;  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  curtail  such  parts  of  the  review  as  possess  only  a  local  interest, 
retaining  every  statement  of  permanent  value.* 

.AHHUAL  STATEMENT  OF   THE   TRADE   AND  COMMERCE   OB    CnCCIinfATI  FOR  THl 

YEAR    ENDING   AUGUST    31ST,    1864. 

The  occurrences  of  the  past  year  have  curbed  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
<ige,  and  caused  n  general  eontnustion  of  views.  Men  are  now  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  everything  that  Ih  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvements,  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  n  ye.nr  or  two,  or  even  ten  ;  uUo  that,  generally  speaking,  it  has 
heretofore  required  time,  industry,  and  prudence  to  make  fortunes,  and  that  in 
this  respect,  no  great  change  has  taken  place. 

We  hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  now  railroad  projects;  and  on  many  roads 
that  were  in  a  state  of  progress  a  year  ago,  the  work  has  been  suspended.  In- 
dividualsS  have  become  moderate  in  their  views  of  business,  personal  expenditares 
have  been  reduced,  and  tiie  credit  system  has  been  revised,  and,  temporarily  at 
least,  va<^tiy  improved.  Foreign  importing  merchants  are  curtailing  their  busi- 
ness. Corporation  or  State  debts  are  not  being  extended  to  any  great  extent 
While,  therefore,  home  economy  will  tend  to  increase  our  resourees,  it  will  than 
prepare  us  to  reduce  foreign  debts  already  booked  against  us,  and  at  the  name 
time  the  creation  of  new  debts  abroad  will  be  checked.  As  an  ofiset,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  interests  is  not  so  favorable 
as  at  this  date  last  year.  Upon  this  point  we  will  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
fully  elsewhere,  and  we  will  now  only  remark,  that  taking  all  the  varioas  prod- 
ucts together,  the  prospects  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  great  degree  discour- 
aging. 

In  our  prospective  remarks  in  last  yearns  report,  we  took  occasion  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  crop,  that  wheat  would  be  a  fair  average  yield ;  oats  and 
potatoes,  two-thirds  of  an  average  ;  hay  light,  and  barley  heavy.  Com  looked 
well  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  with  a  tuvorable  fall  promised  a  full  average 
yield.  Of  hogs,  we  remarked  that  the  supply  would  show  an  increase  of  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  over  the  previous  year.  Beef  cattle  were  represented  every- 
where aa  scarce. 

The  result  proved  that  the  views  thus  expressed  were  in  a  great  measure  cor- 
rect, the  only  exception  being  to  the  remarks  with  reference  to  wheat,  the  ag- 
gregate yield  of  which  was  not  so  heavy  as  at  the  close  of  the  liarvest 
generally  supposed.  The  fall  did  not  prove  very  favorable  for  corn,  hut  th 
crop,  notwithstanding,  was  on  the  whole  good.  The  increase  in  the  number  o 
hogs,  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the  business  at  some  of  the  principal  packln 
points,  was  about  15  per  cent,  and  in  pounds,  22  per  cent 

With  reference  to  prices  of  produce,  we  remarked  that  the  prospects  wer 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  producing  classes,  the  indications 
that  time  being  that  every  article,  excepting  corn  and  hogs,  would  rule  hight^ 


*  For  rtill  HtaUaticd  of  tho  Trade  and  Ck>mmerce  of  CincinnaU  for  the  year  ending  31at  of  Aagti 
w  **Commerciml  StaUsUcs  "  in  the  preaent  number. 
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thin  daring  the  prenouH  year.  The  turn  that  affairs  took  in  Earope  secured 
this  predicted  result,  and  it  also  stimulated  the  market  for  corn  and  hogs,  and 
the  former  participated  fully  in  the  ad'Ance  that  was  establisiied  in  the  value  of 
wheat  and  flour.  The  failure  to  ami^ist)ly  adjust  the  difficulties  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  threatened  that  a  large  portion  of 
England's  supplies  of  breadstuflfs  would  be  cut  off;  in  connection  with  the  light 
■opplies  of  home-grown  wheat  and  other  esculents  in  England  and  France,  was 
•■mcient  to  start  a  brisk  speculative  movement,  and  prices  rapidly  advanced  in 
Europe,  and  still  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  country.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  supplies  on  this  side  had  been  over-estimated,  and 
■fter  the  heavy  exports,  the  current  receipts  proving  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
regnlar  consumptive  demand,  no  serious  reverse  was  experienced,  and  even  now 
prices  are  maintained  at  a  very  high  point.  England  profited,  however,  by  our 
over-sanguine  expectations  with  reference  to  her  wants  and  the  prospective  de- 
ficiency in  supply.  In  the  first  place,  the  war  preliminaries  were  su  much  de- 
hiyed  that  nearly  all  the  supplies  of  grain  from  Russian  ports  that  were  intended 
for  England  or  France,  readied  their  places  of  destination  before  hostilities  com- 
menced; and  in  the  meantime,  shipments  were  going  on  vigorously  from  this 
eonntry,  so  that  when  notes  came  to  be  compared,  it  was  found  that  England 
WIS  belter  supplied  than  we  were,  and  thereoAer  English  consumers  had  com- 
pvatively  cheaper  bread  than  could  be  purchased  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  As 
tn  evidence  of  this,  we  may  state  that  the  highest  price  reached  in  Liverpool  for 
floor  would  not  net  over  $8  25  in  New  York,  while  as  high  as  19  50  was  real- 
iied  in  the  latter.  The  average  price  in  New  York,  from  August  13th  to  April 
8tb,  was  $7,  while  the  average  for  the  Liverpool  equivalent  for  the  same  time 
was  $6  45.  The  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  and  corn,  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Continent,  from  September  1st  to  latest  dates, 
•how  a  large  increase.    The  aggregates  were  as  follows : — 

Wheat.  Floor.  Corn. 

Basbelfl.  Barrels.  Bushels. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1858-4 6,893,135  1,819.848  6.125,511 

"  1852-8 5,097,612  1,494,478  1,617,087 


795,678  324,875  4,608,424 

To  the  CoDtinent  ...   1,904,898  791,028  82,068 

We  have  not  a  statement  of  the  amount  exported  to  the  Continent  the  pre- 
vioQs  year,  but  it  must  have  been  very  light,  and  the  aggregate  increase  of 
wheat  and  flour  may  be  set  down  as  equal  to  7,400,000  bushels  of  the  former, 
and  the  increase  in  corn  at  4,500,000  bushels. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  1853,  tolerably  low  views  were  entertained  with 
reference  to  the  price  of  hogs,  but  before  the  commencement  of  the  p.icking 
•eason,  a  good  deal  of  excitement  was  gotten  up,  and  the  market  opened  at  $5, 
and  the  average  of  the  season  was  $4  47.  The  result  of  these  high  prices  was 
an  increased  crop  and  an  unprofitable  business  for  packers  and  dealers  generally. 
Beef  cattle,  as  we  predicted,  continued  to  rule  high  through  the  year,  but  towards 
the  close  supplies  increased,  and  the  rates  are  now  somewhat  below  the  average 
for  the  season. 

A  brief  prospective  glance  with  reference  to  our  Western  staples  will  close 
this  branch  of  our  general  remarks. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  crops.  Tlie  winter  was  generally  unfavorable  for 
wheat,  but  a  most  favorable  spring  was  experienced  for  this  and  other  small 
grains,  and  the  crop  four  or  five  weeks  before  maturity  promised  a  large  yield. 
The  result,  however,  disappointed  expectations.  In  many  sections  the  weevil 
did  immense  damage,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  injuries  received  from 
the  weather  in  winter,  reduced  the  aggregate  yield  in  two  or  three  of  the  wheat- 
growing  Stiites  below  an  average.  In  some  places  in  this  State  the  crop  was  an 
entire  failure,  still  in  Southern  Ohio  there  was  a  pretty  full  yield,  and  in  the 
Western  States,  as  well  as  in  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  crop 
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was  good ;  so  that,  taking  the  principal  States,  we  think  the  yield  has  been  but 
little,  if  any,  below  a  fair  average.  The  present  high  prices,  however,  would  in- 
dicate a  different  result;  but  wo  think  it  will  be  found  that  as  soon  as  suppliei 
can  be  properly  equalized,  there  will  be  no  scarcity,  and  not  only  so,  bat  that 
supplies  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  home  demand;  and  from  present  appearances, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  a  surplus  for  export.  The  crops  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  never  promised  better,  and  while  dealers  in  England  predict  a  farther  de- 
cline in  prices  there,  the  rates  current  at  the  last  date  would  not  justify  the  pay- 
ment of  over  $5  76  a  $6  00  in  New  York  for  shipment  to  Liverpool ;  whilt 
$9  50  a  $10  00  are  now  being  paid  in  the  former  for  good  brands.  Should  the 
expectations  in  England  and  France  with  reference  to  the  harvest  there  be  rial* 
ized,  there  must  either  be  an  entire  suspension  of  exports  from  this  country,  or 
a  very  large  decline  in  prices  on  this  side.  The  probability  is  that  there  will  be 
a  large  falling  off  in  the  exports,  and  also  a  material  decline  in  prices;  but  in 
any  event,  it  seems  certain  that  producers  will  be  amply  paid.  The  crop  of  oats 
was  unusually  heavy  throughout  the  country.  Barley  and  rye  also  yielded  well 
Of  hay  the  crop  was  also  large. 

Putting  all  the  crops  together,  then,  the  aggregate  result  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  last  year.  VV ith  reference  to  corn,  the  case  is  different.  For  two 
months  past  a  most  severe  drouth  haa  been  experienced  in  nearly  all  the  States, 
which  has  injured  the  corn  very  much.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  se- 
vere and  general  drouth  that  has  been  known  since  the  settlement  of  the  WpsU 
ern  States.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  prospect  for  a  good  com  crop  is  quite 
discouraging ;  but  our  impression  is  that  matters  have  been  represented  in  their 
worst  light.  The  month  of  May,  and  the  first  part  of  June,  were  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  they  had  attained  to  a  very  considerable  size  be- 
fore they  were  affected  by  the  drouth.  Wo  find,  therefore,  that  while  some 
fields  will  produce  little  or  none,  others  will  yield  well.  This  is  true  also  of 
different  sections.  Besides  this,  the  crop  in  portions  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Teiaa, 
and  Arkansas,  promises  well,  and  in  some  sections  of  our  Western  territories 
the  yield  will  bo  large,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  where  the  prospect  is  most 
di^icouraging,  matters  have  been  improved  a  good  deal  by  recent  rains.  Another 
fact  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is,  that  a  greater  number  of  acres  were 
planted  this  year  than  last,  and  therefore,  although  there  may  be  a  falling  off  in 
the  yield  per  acre,  the  deficiency  in  the  aggregate  yield  will  not  be  in  the  same 
proportion.  Another  fact  to  be  considered  is,  that  there  is  a  larger  surplus  of 
^Id  corn  than  was  held  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  An  impartml  view 
of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  important  crop,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Ihe  aggregate  yield  will  certainly  not  be  more  than  one-third  deficient,  and  this 
deficiency  will  be  made  up  in  part  by  economy  in  home  consumption,  an  excess 
in  the  yield  of  small  grain,  and  a  falling  off  in  foreign  exports. 

The  crop  of  late  potatoes  will  undoubtedly  be  very  short,  and  this  will  cause 
an  increased  consumption  of  corn  and  wheat  bread. 

As  regards  Hogs  it  is  difficult  to  determine  as  to  the  result  of  the  next  crop, 
as  the  extent  of  supplies  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  prices  that  will  be  re- 
alized. The  number  of  stock  hogs  in  the  country  is  beyond  question  large, 
larger  than  in  any  former  year,  but  the  high  price  of  corn  and  the  deficiency  in 
the  growing  crop,  it  U  supposed  will  cut  supplies  short.  Should  prices  rule  low 
this  would  doubtless  be  the  case,  but  with  a  ftiir  prospect  for  realizing  $4  50 
per  100  lb.  net  and  upwards,  we  may  look  for  a  full  crop.  Stock  hogs  rule  very 
•low,  there  is  a  large  crop  of  mast,  and  this,  with  the  oats  and  corn  that  promii* 
to  be  on  hand,  will  be  sufficient  to  tat  a  number  of  hogs,  larger  than  that  packed 
last  season.  Nothing  therefore  but  discouraging  prospects  with  reference  to 
prices  will  be  likely  to  prevent  an  excess  in  the  hog  crop. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  an  effort  lias  been  made  to  get  up  some  excit^ 
ment,  and  we  heard  of  a  few  contracts  at  .^4  25,  ^4  50,  and  one  as  high  as  85, 
but  there  is  an  apparent  determination  on  the  pari  of  packers  not  to  o|)erate  in 
this  way,  and  as  yet  very  little  has  been  done  throughout  the  West  in  the  w^«y 
of  contracting. 
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^y  waj  of  summinff  up  the  facto  already  preeenied  with  reference  to  the  con- 

dition  of  our  city,  and  the  western  country  in  a  commercini  point  of  view,  we 

^^ill  remark,  that  matters  are  by  no  means  discouraging.    It  is  true  that  a  system 

^^  extravagance  has  been  practiced  for  two  or  three  years  past,  which  has  caused 

''^^ch  troaole ;  but  the  rever««es  that  have  been  experienced  have  served  to  lead 

"5^   the  correction  of  abuses,  which  in  due  time  will  insure  a  more  healthy  action. 

^^fee  basis  of  our  great  interests  is  still  strong.    The  agricultural  interests  are  in 

'^  ^^reat  degree  prosperous.     For  several  successive  years,  good  crops  and  full 

^^Hces  have  been  realized,  and  jthis  season  the  crops  are  upon  the  whole,  fair,  and 

r*^^  prospect  is  decidedly  favorable  for  highly  remunerative  prices.    This  will 

^^^yre  a  fair  trade  in  general  merchandise  and  groceries,  and  as  the  occurrences 

^^  the  past  year  promise  to  insure  more  honorable  and  legitimate  competition, 

^ll^lers  may  reasonably  look  for  more  satisfactory  returns  than  were  yielded  by 

^^e  business  of  the  season  just  closed. 

The  monetary  pressure  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  has  oper- 
ated seriously  against  new  railroad  enterprises  in  the  West,  and  but  little  pro- 
%>ess  has  therefore  been  made  during  the  year  on  most  of  the  projected  and 
P>\>OTe88ing  roads,  diverging  from  this  city.  The  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Rail- 
road has  progressed  with  reasonable  speed,  and  the  line  will  be  open  to  Chili- 
^ptbe  in  the  course  of  two  or  three. weeks.  The  Covington  and  Lexington 
^LaiJroad  has  been  running  since  May  to  Cynthiana,  and  the  track  is  expected  to 
l>e  completed  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  October.  This  will  afford  a  connection 
^^ith  Lexington,  Ky.  The  work  on  the  southern  roads  which  will  eventually 
Connect  us  with  the  seaboard  is  progressing,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  could  bie 
desired,  owing  to  the  money  pressure.  The  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad 
^111  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  the  trade  of  our  city,  and  the  extension  of 
%onthero  connections  will  secure  still  farther  advantages,  and  the  work  on  these 
^oads  will  be  watched  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  all  who  feel  a  con- 
^«rn  in  the  advancement  of  our  commercial  interests. 

The  business  on  the  little  Miami  and  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  and  Dnyton 
Railroads  during  the  year  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
cuppi  Railroad,  since  its  opening  has  done  a  very  good  business.  The  two  former 
foads  are  now  among  the  foremost,  both  as  regards  profits  and  management,  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  when  completed  will 
l>e  equally  profitable.  The  operations  on  these  three  trunk  roads  we  shall  now 
Tiotice  separately. 

The  business  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  in  conjunction  with  the  Columbus 
wind  Xenia  Railroad  Co.  (these  two  roads  being  connected  in  interest,  and  run- 
ning' arrangements,)  have  experienced  an  improvement  in  their  business,  during 
the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statement,  which 
refers  to  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  alone ;  the  gross  earnings  of  both  roads 
^iug  fifty  per  cent  more  than  amounts  given  below : — 


18SM.  18S2-S.  im-i. 

Paaaeogere.  Frt  Malls.  Tula). 

August..  28,777  06  21,277  68  50.064  69 

Sept 81,992  92  28,494  91  55,487  88 

Oct.. 88,148  69  27,926  82  61,070  61 

'Nov 26,686  61  28,292  27  68,878  78 

Dec 22,881  62  28,789  12  61,670  74 

Jao 28,786  44  26,665  98  60,891  42 

Feb. 22,746  59  21,806  61  44,56110 

Jiarch....  26,982  80  27,098  86  64,081  66 

April....  21,416  20  29,999  82  51,416  02 

May 27,629  03  28.098  04  50,722  07 

June  ....  88,106  11  21,107  55  54,2l«  66 

July 81,184  62  20,382  86  51,567  48 


1851-4.  185M.  18SI-4. 

Passengers.  Frt.  Mails.  Total. 

32.725  68  81,016  97  63,741  60 

84,916  89  28,791  04  68,707  48 

84,986  78  28,687  28  68,624  06 

28,544  76  26.529  24  56,074  00 

26,624  28  29,197  98  55,822  16 

20,699  94  24,268  84  44,968  28 

22,412  27  29,855  84  51,768  11 

27,886  58  88,818  00  61,164  68 

26,608  24  25,278  76  50,882  00 

27,878  90  24,148  90  52,027  80 

26,248  52  24,746  72  60,994  24 

24,077  87  29,252  68  58,829  95 


Totals...  329,181  59  299,874  87  629,005  96  882,004  46  885,089  60  667,094  06 
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The  double  track  in  now  being  hid,  in  continuation,  above  PUuDTille,  and  will 
be  completed  to  Foster's  Crossings  in  November  or  December  of  1854^  which 
will  materially  facilitate  the  business  on  the  south  end  of  the  line.  The  Ciocin- 
nati,  Wilmington  and  Zanesville  Railroad  connects  with  this  line  at  Morrow,  to 
which  point  the  second  track  is  expected  to  be  laid  in  the  spring  (1855.)  The 
business  from  this  connection  adds  considerably  to  the  trailie  of  this  road,  as  it 
now  extends  to  Lancaster,  and  it  is  expected  to  make  its  terminus  at  Zanesville 
early  next  year.  The  Cincinnati  and  Hillsborough  Railroad  to  Hillsborough, 
And  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  which  ^i\\  soon  be  completed  to  ChUi- 
cothe,  and  several  miles  beyond,  on  its  eastern  route,  both  connecting  with  this 
road  at  Loveland,  act  an  important  feeders  to  the  line,  and  will,  aa  they  extend, 
largely  augment  the  business.  Improvements  are  being  made  on  the  ColuinbuB 
and  Xenia  Railroad  near  Columbus,  in  straightening  the  line,  and  reducing  the 
grade,  looking  forward  to  making  a  double  track  to  London.  Important  con- 
nections are  now  about  being  perfected  on  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  at  Wheel- 
ing, so  as  to  make  a  through  line  to  Baltimore.  Other  connections  ore  abont  to 
be  made  with  the  Stcubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad  at  Columbus,  which  will 
make  a  direct  and  through  connection  to  Philadelphia.  The  through  tra&, 
added  to  the  local  business  of  these  roads,  cannot  fail  to  largely  augment  their 
earnings. 

The  business  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad,  continaea  to 
meet  the  full  expectations  of  its  original  projectors,  and  the  public ;  each  year 
eince  its  first  opening,  shows  a  large  increase  of  business,  and  as  we  predicted  i 
our  last  annual  report^  the  past  yeivr  shows  tho  usual  increase,  notwitbstandio, 
the  general  embarrassment  of  the  country,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  eh 
era,  lias  tended  to  lessen  business  on  railroads  generally. 

The  low  fare,  between  Cincinnati  and  Buflalo,  has  not  interfered  with  1 
rates  for  passengers  and  freight,  but  has  had  the  effect  to  induce  a  large  amoun 
of  through  travel  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  a  different  direction  to  th< 
Lake.     I'he  character  of  the  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Sandusky  and  Bnfiklo  line 
Ing  now  well  established,  are  among  the  best  and  most  comfortable  routea 
the  East,  and  wc  presume  that  after  this  season,  the  prices  will  be  advanced  to 
more  paying  point 

Since  our  last  annual  review,  a  new  and  very  profitable  bnaineas  has 
to  this  line  of  road.    The  completion  of  the  G^io  and  Indiana  road,  from  C: 
line  to  Forest,  gives  a  connection  with  Pittsburgh  of  unbroken  gauge,  and 
amounts  of  freight  are  now  daily  received  and  forwarded  by  &ia  route  to  a 
from  the  eastern  cities.    The  passenger  business  from  the  same  quarter,  ia 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  route  via  Pittsburgh  bids  fair  to  command  a  vei 
large  share  of  trade  and  travel  between  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
iNew  York. 

The  C.  II.  and  D.  Railroad  may  emphatically  be  called  a  trunk  road,  for  th< 
are  no  less  than  six  roads  that  must  necessarily  use  it  to  bring  their  business  t 
Cincinnati.    These  roads,  now  but  partially  in  operation,  whtn  completed  wiL 
extend  over  1,100  miles  to  the  north,  northeast,  and  northwest,  and  they 
trate  the  most  fertile  and  productive  regions  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  the  C.  II.  and  D.  Railroad  per  mile,  when  compared  with  o 
Western  roads,  appears  large;  but  deduct  tho  real  estate, equipment  supplied 
connecting  roads,  and  other  valuable  property  held,  and  the  actual  cost  of  tlb 
road  proper  will  bo  found  moderate,  considering  it  is  the  model  built  road  of 
West 

The  road  is  60  miles  in  length,  ia  yet  in  its  beginning,  having  been  opened  1 
than  three  years;  is  located  in  the  valley  of  the  great  Miami  River,  whioh* 
popuLition,  fertility  of  coil  and  productiveness,  is  not  surpassed,  if  equaled, 
the  West.    The  earnings  for  the  two  years  ending  March,  1854,  aa  appears 

the  last  annual  report,  are  as  follows : — 

Nomber  of  Fwl^t  At  psMBBi 

psfltengenh  Rsniingfc 

Tear  1862-8 294,828  $821,798  17 

Tear  1868-4 842,954  458,461  46 
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Hie  basiness  of  the  road  for  the  lost  six  months,  ending  August  1,  1854,  m 
^^mpared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year,  shows  an  increase  in 
^  niunber  of  passengers  of  33,825,  and  of  earnings  833,741  76. 

Since  the  last  annual  review  of  the  Price  Current,  the  work  on  the  Ohio  and 
MiaBissippi  Railroad  has  been  driven  forward  with  the  utmost  energy.    On  the 
3d  of  April,  the  first  section  extending  west  from  Cincinnati  to  Cochran,  a  dia- 
^*nce  of  26  miles,  was  opened  for  passenger-trains,  which  have  been  regularly 
nui  with  the  most  gratifying  results.    For  the  most  of  this  distance  the  road 
^ns  parallel  to,  and  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  its  business  wa« 
Woi^ht  in  direct  competition  with  old  established  and  well  managed  steam- 
iH>at  lines,  which,  with  the  fact  that  the  terminus  of  the  roud  is  distant  more  than 
*  mile  from  the  center  of  business  and  population  of  the  city,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary resalts  in  this  section  were  reached. 

In  the  last  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  second  section  of  the  road,  the 
noinber  of  passengers  had  reached  over  500,  and  the  receipts  over  $200  per 
^y,    Neariy  the  whole  of  this  amount  may  be  properly  termed  local  travel. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1854,  a  further  section  of  61  miles  was  opened — making 
^  all  87  miles  of  continuous  railway — under  the  auspices  of  the  city  authoritiea 
^d  the  merchants,  who  embraced  the  occasion  to  entertain  the  merchants  and 
^Qnieipal  anthorities  of  the  several  cities  brought  by  this  agency  into  close  con^ 
'^tion.  By  the  opening  of  this  section,  Cincinnati  is  brought  into  close  connee- 
^n  with  the  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Louisville.  The  time  now  occupied 
*^otween  the  two  cities  is  six  hours.  The  superior  facilities  of  this  route  over 
^H«  old  steamboat  lines — which  ordinarily  occupied  15  to  18  hours — from  its 
S)*eater  reliability,  being  exempt  from  the  serious  objections  of  low  water,  ice« 
*1H)  fog,  most  in  time  command  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  immense  travel 
PMaing  between  the  two  great  cities  of  the  Ohio. 

The  bneiness  thus  far  is  much  greater  than  was  anticipated.  For  the  past 
^eek  the  number  of  passengers  was  4,836,  and  the  receipts  for  the  same  time 
^^Oni  passengers  amounted  to  13,786. 

Freight  tniins  have  just  commenced  runring,  the  intermediate  time  having 
^een  oeeopied  in  delivering  lumber  for  fencing — a  contract  having  been  made  to 
^^Qee  the  entire  road  in  the  most  substantial  manner — telegraph  poles,  materials 
^pr  necessary  structure,  &.c.  The  finances  of  this  company  are  in  a  good  condi- 
Uoo,  and  the  work  of  construction  on  the  unfinished  sections  is  going  on  moat 
^igorooHlj.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  entire  line  will  be  completed  to 
Bt.  I,joaiiH-<-from  which  cars  are  now  running  on  60  miles — in  one  year.  We 
bope,  therefore,  in  oar  next  annual  report  to  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
tke  completion  of  this  much  needed  and  important  enterprise. 

CoMMEBCE  OF  THE  PoRT.    The  tables  published  in  another  part  of  this  num« 
ber  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  exhibit  fully  the  details  of  tlie  business  that 
comee  under  this  head.     The  aggregates  show  a  continued  and  steady  increase 
in  our  ^ude.    In  the  total  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  a  slight  falling  off  is 
shown,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River  for  two 
months  past    During  the  month  of  August  there  were  no  arrivals  from  New 
Orleans— only  four  from  Pittsburgh,  eight  from  St.  Louis,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
eniy^seven  from  other  ports,  and  the  total  from  all  ports  one  hundred  ftnd  eighty- 
nine.     The  river  between  this  point  and  Pittsburgh  has  been  below  a  navigable 
^tajTO  for  a  greater  length  of  time  the  past  season  than  for  many  years  previous. 
The  flat-boat  arrivals  during  the  year  reached  4,970,  of  which  2,485  landed  at 
*be  wharf  between  Walnut   and  Plum  streets.      These  boats  were  laden  with 
'^ood,  pig  metals,  salt,  conl,  stone,  and  various  descriptions  of  produce. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  show  a  large  increase  over  last 
The  figures  for  three  years  compare  as  follows : — 

Year.  Imports.                             Exports. 

1861-2 ?41,265.199  $88,284,890 

1862-3 61,280,644                     86,266,108 

1868-4 66,780,029                     46,482,780 

Oar  figures,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  do  not  embrace  the  total  imports 
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and  exports  at  the  port,  as  a  great  deal  of  produce,  merchandise,  and  manufae- 
tures  are  received  and  Rhipped  of  which  no  account  is  taken.  The  aggregates 
given  above  are  therefore  much  below  tho  actual  value;  but  so  far  as  they  go 
they  are  very  nearly  correct.  We  will  also  remark  that  goods  received  here 
for  re-shipment,  unless  consigned  to  city  merchants,  are  not  included  in  our: 
tables. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  under  respective  heads,  the  course  of  thie 
market  for  the  articles  that  enter  most  extensively  into  the  Commerce  of  Ciiis« 
cinnati. 

Hogs  and  Cattle.  Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1853,  a  large  speculas 
tive  movement  was  observable  among  tho  pork  dealern,  the  impression  that 
viously  prevailed,  that  the  crop  would  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year,  having  to 
very  considerable  extent  given  place  to  one  of  a  directly  opposite  character.  Tl^ 
consequence  was,  large  contracts  were  made  for  early  delivery.    Prices  conr: 
menced  about  l4  25  and  extended  up  to  $5  25.    The  bulk  of  the  engagement, 
however,  were  made  at  about  85  per  100  lbs.  net.     The  contracts,  however,  c=a 
tho  part  of  our  city  packers,  were  not  very  extensive,  as  it  is  estimated  that  tft^ 
numbers  thus  purchased  did  not  exceed  75,000  head.    In  the  interior,  howev^e 
and  at  places  further  west,  the  contracts  were  very  heavy.    Though  the  stoe^ 
of  hog  products  in  the  country  in  the  fall  were  known  to  be  fair,  yet  the  heavi^^tj 
portion,  perhaps,  was  held  in  the  West  and  South,  and  the  comparatively  mea^^ 
supplies  on  the  Eairtern  seaboard  induced  packers  to  believe  that  there  would    tn 
an  early  and  profitable  market  for  new  products.    Consequently,  arrangemevili 
were  made  for  a  premature  commencement  of  packing  operations.    The  weatlier, 
however,  proved  unfavorable  for  this  early  business,  and,  in  addition  to  tlii% 
navigation  was  interrupted,  so  that  no  advantage  really  was  derived  from  tlw 
early  delivery  of  hogs.    For  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  commencement  ot 
packing  operations,  prices  fluctuated  considerably.    At  one  time  buyers  became 
anxious  to  operate  at  ^5  25,  and  the  tendency  was  strongly  towards  86;  butt 
reaction  followed,  and  the  market  opened  easy  at  f  5  about  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  prices  receded  steadily  until  tho  29th  of  November,  when  they  reached 
84,  being  the  lowest  point  of  the  season.     If  we  take  the  range  of  prices  from 
the  time  packing  operations  actually  commenced  until  tiiey  closed,  there  waf 
precisely  II  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  extremes.     In  1852-3  the 
range  was  between  $5  20  and  17,  and  in  1851-2,  between  $4  20  and  $5.    Tbe 
following  statement,  which  has  been  prepared  with  care,  and  will  be  usefni  for 
reference,  shows  the  extreme  and  average  prices  for  the  last  and  previous  sea- 
son.    From  this  it  appears  the  average  for  the  past  season  was  $4  47,  agiint 
86  3H  for  the  previous  year;   $4  70i  for  1851-2;   $4  OOi  for  1850-1;  vA 
82  81  for  1849-50. 

Our  figures  do  not,  of  course,  embrace  the  purchases  made  prior  to  the  coo- 
mencement  of  packing  operations.  From  this  statement  it  will  also  appear  that 
the  season  was  more  protracted  than  any  we  have  had  for  several  years,  and  aUo 
that  the  opening  and  closing  prices  were  the  same. 

WEEKLY  AVSaAGES. 

Weekending  1858-4.  1852-8.  1851-2.  1850-1.  1849-W. 

Nov.  10 |4  96  ....  ....  ••..  •••• 

n 4  62i  5  87  JW 

24 4  48  6  00  ....  8  62  2 '<^ 

Dec     1 4  IH  6  26  4  62  4  00  2  72* 

8 4  28  6  86  4  68  8  89  «W 

16 4  16  6  66  4  65  8  98  SW 

22 4  16  6  78  4  69  4  10  8  *| 

29 4  89  6  78  4  86  4  08  ^\ 

Jan.     7 4  68  6  49  4  87  4  09  8  SJ 

14 4  86  6  26  6  92  4  22  3^ 

22 4  68  .    .. 

29 6  00  .... 

Average  for  the  season. .      $4  47  $6  81i        H  70i        $4  00^       t'  *^ 
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PEIOB8  OF 

HOGS  IX  THE  CINOIXNATI 

XARKrr. 

1853-4.- 

Prices. 

-1851-i  — 

Q.        Extreme. 

^ 
Average. 

r 
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ICflPI — la 
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a  .  .  . 

18 

% » » • 

a  a  a  a 

9  •  •  • 
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4  87i 
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19... a 

4  20 
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11  ... 
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12 

i'56 

4  60 

4  55 

21.... 

4  25 

4  85 

4  80 

13.... 

• .  •  • 

.  a  a  a 

22.... 

4  25 

4  40 

4  88 

U.... 

4*56 
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4  55 

28.... 

4  25 

4  85 

4  80 

15.... 

16 

17  ... 

.... 

a  .  .  a 

24.... 
25.... 
26.... 

4  25 

4  80 

4  27 

• .  • . 
4  25 

a  a  a  a 

4  25 

a  a  a  a 

4  35 

•  •  •  • 
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a  a  .  a 

4  87i 
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27 

.  .  a  a 

•  •  •  • 

...  a 

19.... 
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28.... 
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20 

.  a  .  • 

.... 

29.... 
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4  56 

21 
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80 

4  60 

4  60 

4  55 

22 
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4  50 

81 
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28 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

Jan.  1 . . . . 
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24 

.... 
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26 
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8.... 
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4  90 
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26 
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4  25 
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4  60 

27 
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...  a 

5.... 

»   »  m  % 
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28 
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6.... 
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4  60 

4  60 

29.... 
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30 
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* » •  • 

•  • . 

Dec  1 
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2 

.... 
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10.... 
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8 
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4 
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15.... 

4  20 
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1 

Hogs  packed  in  Cincinnati.  From  a  detailed  statement  prepared  for  and 
pohlished  in  The  Prxct  Curreiitj  at  the  close  of  the  season,  it  appeared  that 
forty-one  houses  were  engaged  in  the  packing  business.  This  shows  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  pork  packers.  The  greatest  number  packed  by  any 
one  house,  was  36,600,  and  the  smallest  number  899.  The  total  number 
packed  is  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  excepting  1848-9,  when  the  number 
reached  475,000.  The  mode  of  conveying  hogs  to  this  market  is  being  rapidly 
changed.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  nearly  all  brought  in  on  foot,  but  railroads 
are  now  the  preferred  conveyances. 

Conveyances. 

River.  Railrt>ads  and  Canals 

From  Kentucky 

Slaughtered  in  Covington^ 

Slaughtered  in  Plainville  and  Madison ville 

Through  Toll-gates 


Totals 

Reported  by  Packers. 

Dififerenceaa 


1851-2. 

1S52-3. 

1853-4. 

102,528 

160,734 

227,128 

64.367 

57,241 

98.606 

18.131 

15.046 

8,246 

27,817 

83,400 

85,880 

132,978 

88,682 

40,799 

835.821 

855,124 

410,662 

852.048 

861.871 

481,188 

16,727 


6,747 


20,626 


Veara.  Namb«r. 

1844 240,000 

1846 196,000 

1846 806.000 

1847 260,000  « 

1848 4'?6,000  ^ 

1849 410,000<^ 

1860 898,00< 

1861 884,< 

1 862 862,00c:::;; 

1863 866,00r 

1864 48l,( 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  nnmber  of  hogs  packed  in  this  city  for  a 
number  of  years,  including  the  past  season  : — 

Years.  Number. 

1883 86,000 

1884 128,000 

1886 162,000 

1836 128,000 

1887   108,000 

1888 182,000 

1889 190,000 

1840 96,000 

1841 160,000 

1842 220,000 

1 843 260,000 

Estimating  the  hogs  packed  here  the  past  season  to  have  averaged  208  Ibas  ^ 
the  actual  cost,  at  $4  47  per  100  lbs.,  would  be  $4,068,300. 

Beef  cattle  have  been  in  moderate  supply  only,  during  the  year,  and  pric^s^ 
have  continued  to  rule  high.     The  offerings  during  the  month  of  August,  185<|^ 
however,  show  an  increase,  and  prices  are  now  lower  than  at  any  previous  liioo 
within  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of  Novemb!er,  1853.    Tbo 
highest  average  was  $8  and  the  lowest  $5  75.    The  highest  extreme  for  prime 
cattle  was  $8  50  and  the  lowest  $6  50.    Prices  at  present  range  from  ^^  to 
87  per  100  net 

Breadstuffs.  The  average  price  of  flour  for  the  year  shows  a  permanently 
higher  range  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  lowest  monthly  average  was  in 
September,  1863,  when  it  was  S4  91.  The  average  for  the  year  ending  August 
31  St,  W21S  $6  30,  against  $3  85  the  previous  year.  The  lowest  price  current 
during  the  year,  for  common  brands  was  $4  60,  and  the  highest  88  35.  For 
wh^at  88  cents  was  the  lowest  monthly  average  and  8i  60  the  highetst,  while 
the  last  year  60  cents  was  the  minimum  and  80  the  maximum.  The  extremes 
were  85  cents  to  81  70.  For  corn  41  cents  was  the  lowest  monthly  average, 
and  55  the  highest.  For  oats  30  cents  was  the  lowest  weekly  average  and  53 
the  highest,  closing  at  about  43.  Barley  ranged  at  between  53  cents  and  $1  00, 
the  average  being  about  70  cents.  The  avenige  for  rye  was  76  cents,  and  the 
extreme  rates  60  cents  to  $1  00.  The  receipt.s  of  the  several  descriptions  for 
the  two  years,  with  their  average  values,  were  as  follows : — 

. im-l s        . 18SM. V 

Qaantity.  Value.  QuanUty.  Value. 

Flour bbls.  427,464  $2,698,023  449,089  $1,728,992 

Wheat baebels.  408,086  660,904  848,649  267,733 

Corn 746,456  263,464  728,884  808.800 

Barley 286,636  128,860  228,844  90,787 

Oats 427,423  168,097  288,261  113.800 

Rye 29,692  22,194  83,670  82,202 


$,3,801,642  $2,626,764 

Cheese.  The  trade  in  this  commodity,  as  regards  quantity,  show**  only* 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  year,  the  total  receipts  being  216,892  boxes 
against  212,337  last  season.  The  range  of  prices  was  also  about  the  same  for 
both  years,  the  average  being  8f  in  1853-4,  and  eight  cents  in  1852-3.  The 
extreme  rates  for  the  year  were  8  to  lOi.  This  branch  of  business  has  assumed 
a  more  satisfactory  and  healthy  shape  within  the  last  twelve  months  than  at  any 
previous  time.  The  shipments  by  manufacturers  have  during  the  warm  weather 
been  generally  limited,  and  thus  stocks  were  kept  low  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  sales  were  limited  and  great  care  required  to  keep  even  the  best  qualities 
in  a  merchantable  coiulition.  For  this  improvement  much  is  due  to  the  railroads, 
and  a  great  deal  to  the  caution  and  watchfulness  of  the  commission  merchants. 

Connected  with  this  branch  of  business,  there  is  an  evil  of  no  small  msgai- 
tude,  the  practice  oi'  which  indeed  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  fraud ;  and  re- 
formatory measures  ai-e  loudly  called  for.   We  refer  to  the  system  of  tare.  Ttie 
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ettstom  in  most  if  Dot  all  of  the  seaboard  markets  requires  actual  tare,  while  here 
a  cert<un  per  centage  is  allowed  for  the  boxes.  The  consequence  ot  this  is  that 
all  the  light  boxes  are  sent  to  the  former  markets  and  the  heavy  boxes  are  placed 
here.  In  tliis  way  purchasers  in  our  market  are  defrauded  from  two  to  ten 
pounds  of  cheese  in  almost  every  box  that  changes  hands.  This  subject  is  now 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  dealers  will  be  secured,  as  will  insure  the  abandonment  of  the  dishonor- 
able practice. 

Prices  of  leading  Products.  Below  we  present  a  statement  of  the  weekly 
average  prices  for  leading  products,  which  show  the  course  of  the  market  during 
the  year : — 
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Tlie  receipts  of  hog  produce  at  this  port  for  the  last  two  years,  eompare 
follows : — 


BacoD  and  bulk  meat bhds. 

"  " tierces. 

Pork :..bbl8. 

Bulk  meat. .lbs. 

Lard bbls. 

Lard kegs. 

A  much  larger  amount  of  hog  products  was  forwarded  from  the  West  direct 
to  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh,  for  reshipment  to  the  seaboard  markets  than  usual, 
the  past  season,  which  accounts  for  the  receipts  at  this  port  not  having  increased 
in  proportion  to  tiie  excess  in  the  number  of  hogs  packed.  We  have  not  at 
hand  the  figures  showing  the  receipts  at  Wheeling,  but  the  following  figures 
show  the  receipts  by  river  at  Pittsbugh  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  1st  of 
August : — 


18SJ-4. 

I85I-J. 

12,164 

lfi.261 

2,786 

8,550 

89,387 

89,517 

27,059.927 

26,868.341 

76,094 

51,746 

19,752 

26,167 

1852-3.  1853-4. 

Balk  meat. ..  .pieces.    861,886  344,461 

Bulk  meat,  etc..  hhds.      25.586  28,588 

Balk  meat  . .  .tierces.       22,762  16,909 

Pork bbls.      10,826  41,097 


1852-3.  18  53-4. 

Middles boxes.        8,421       20,244 

Lard  bbls.      21,899       89.695 

Lard kegs.      24,667       20,806 


The  figures  for  Wheeling  would  doubtless  show  a  corresponding  increase. 

With  reference  to  the  stock  of  meat  on  hand  in  the  West  we  may  remark  that 
it  is  larger  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  and  taking  the  whole  coun- 
try the  supplies  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  are  likely 
to  bo  experienced  up  to  the  incoming  of  the  new  crop.  Of  lard  stocks  every- 
where are  comparatively  light.  The  foreign  demand  during  the  pa«t  year  has 
been  unusually  large,  and  this  with  an  increased  demand  from  home  consumers, 
has  susUiined  the  market  value  of  the  article  at  a  relatively  high  point.  The  in- 
cre:i!H'd  foreign  demand  is  mainly  attribubible  to  the  deficient  supplies  and  con- 
sequent high  prices  of  tallow  in  Europe. 

The  reaction  that  lately  took  place  in  the  price  of  meats  was  caused  by  appre- 
hensions that  were  entertained  of  a  failure  in  the  corn  crop,  and  opinions  that 
the  next  hog  crop  would  consequently  be  short.  Views,  however,  on  this  point, 
have  since  been  materially  modified,  and  the  tendency  of  prices  is  therefore 
again  downwards. 

Butter.  The  receipts  of  this  article  have  been  about  the  same  for  the  last 
two  years,  the  figures  comparing  as  follows : — 

18SI-4.         18SM. 

Barrels 16,842  16,484 

Firkins  and  kegd 11,692  11,331 

The  weekly  average  prices  ranged  between  91  and  17,  the  average  fur  the 
season  being  about  4  cents  per  pound  below  that  for  last  year.  Towards  the 
close,  owing  to  the  severe  drouth  and  consequent  falling  off  in  the  supply,  the 
market  exhibited  an  upward  tendency. 

Soap  and  Candles.    The  market  value  of  candles  has  been  firmly  sustained 

during  the  year,  and  for  tallow  an  advance  was  established  from  12  a  13  cenUi^ 
to  14  a  16  cents.     For  star  24  cents  prevailed  up  to  December  1st,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  22  cents.    At  the  close  of  the  month,  however,  some  of  the 
manufacturers  advanced  the  price  again  to  24  cents.     Soap  ruled  steady  at  5J  a — 
6  for  No.  1  and  extra.     The  exports  during  the  year  show  an  increase  as  com— — 
pared  with  last  year,  of  12,279  boxes  candles,  and  2,609  boxes  soap. 

Iron.  Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1853,  the  price  of  pig  metal  advanced^ 
to  $60  a  ton  for  Ohio  river  hot  blast  About  the  1st  of  December,  1863,  how— - 
ever,  the  market  began  to  give  way,  and  from  that  date  to  the  latter  part  o^ 
January,  1864,  (^^  oollars  was  the  ruling  price,  when  it  further  receded  to  $45^ 
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and  this  figure  continued  until  the  Ist  of  June,  1854,  from  which  it  again  fell  to 
$41  a  $42,  closing  rather  dull  at  these  Hguri's.  Bars  have  fluctuated  between 
3^  to  4  and  4^  to  5  for  commun  and  charcoal  blast,  closing  at  tiie  inside  figures. 
Our  figures  show  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  pig  metal  over  last  year,  but 
the  actual  increase  has  not  been  so  great  as  appears  from  the  tables.  During 
the  past  year  the  reports  were  obt^iined  from  the  city  weigher,  and  embrace  aU 
that  was  received;  previously  they  were  obUiined  dit!erently,  and  omissions 
necessarily  occurred. 

Oil.  The  European  war  gave  rise  to  a  very  active  speculative  movement  in 
the  market  for  linseed  oil,  and  prices  at  one  time  advanced  to  95.  The  fact  that 
England  obtained  two-thirds  of  her  supplies  from  Russian  ports,  and  that  those 
supplies  would  be  cut  olT  in  consequence  of  the  war,  alForded  apparently  good 
ground  upon  which  to  base  an  expectation  of  an  advance,  especially  as  the  sup- 
plies in  the  West  were  generally  understood  to  be  short.  The  fact,  however, 
proved  to  be,  that  although  the  war  caused  a  cessation  of  receipts  into  England 
from  Russian  ports,  the  receipts  previous  to  that  event  had  been  large,  and  stocks 
were  much  heavier  than  at  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year.  In  the 
West,  also,  stocks  proved  larger  than  were  supposed.  Thus  the  hopes  of  opera- 
tors were  disappointed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  speculative  transactions  made  he^yy 
losses.  The  extreme  range  of  prices  was  60  to  9j,  tiie  bulk  of  the  transactions 
having  been  between  70  to  85.  In  July  prices  receded  to  60,  but  they  have 
since  recovered  from  this  extreme  depression,  and  close  at  70.  Siiould  the  Eu- 
ropean war  continue,  the  probability  is  the  eifect  of  cutting  ofi*  Russian  supplies 
will  have  greater  influence  on  the  price  of  American  oil,  the  coming  season,  than 
it  had  last.  The  leading  rale  for  No.  1  larl  oil  has  been  75,  the  extremes  70  to 
85.  The  exports  of  this  article  during  the  year  comprise  47,276  barrels,  against 
31,590  barrels  last  year,  showing  a  large  increase. 

Wool.  The  excitement  that  prevailed  in  all  the  markets  of  the  country  for 
the  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  our  annual  review  for  1852-53,  and  which  led 
to  an  illegitimate  mode  of  operating,  worked  out  its  natural  result,  before  the 
close  of  lb53,  and  dealers  generally  made  heavy  losses.  The  consequence  was, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  clip  year  buyers  stood  aloof.  But  few 
agents  were  in  the  country,  and  the  incoming  of  the  clip  was  not  anticipated  by 
contracts.  Sellers,  therefore,  who  had  fixed  their  views  at  a  very  higli  point, 
found  that  the  buyers  were  not  prepared  to  njcet  them,  and  although  large  con- 
cessions were  made  yet  the  market  drags  heavily.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  com- 
pari.son  of  prices  current  on  the  31st  of  August  the  present  market  value  is 
lower  than  at  the  corresponding  date  for  either  of  the  preceding  four  years.  The 
clip  has  gv-nerally  turnea  out  well,  and  although  prices  are  low,  the  aggregate 
income  to  growers,  owing  to  the  increased  quantity  will  be  but  little  if  any  leas 
than  last  year.     The  following  is  a  comparison  of  prices  in  this  market: — 

1850.  1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

Full  blood 86  a  S8  88  a  40  89  a  42  47             88 

Three  fourths  blood.          83  a  35  87  a  38  86  a  88  45             81 

Half  bhuKl 80  a  33  84  a  35  34  a  86  40             28 

One  fourth  blood  ...         28  a  80  81  a  32  82  u  84         37             26 

Common 27  a  28  29  a  31  30  a  32         88             28 

Coal.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  inadequate 
supplies  of  this  article,  during  the  previous  year,  as  compared  to  the  demand, 
and  the  consequent  high  prices  that  prevailed,  and  in  the  same  connection  we  re- 
marked, that  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption,  we  could  not  expect 
any  material  reduction  in  prices  until  we  should  be  able  to  obtiiin  supplies  by 
railroad  as  well  as  by  water  conveyances.  At  that  time  the  prospect  was  favor- 
able for  a  railroad  coimection  with  some  of  our  Ohio  coal-fields;  but  expecta- 
tions in  this  respect  have  not  been  realized,  nor  can  we  say  now,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  when  the  desired  result  may  be  accomplished.  I^ast  winter,  when 
prices  ruled  high,  the  experiment  was  made  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Zanes- 
ville  over  the  Central  Ohio  and  little  Miami  and  Xenia  and  Columbus  railroads. 
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The  cost,  however,  was  so  gfreat,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  it  pro- 
fitable except  when  prices  hero  ruled  greatly  above  the  usual  average.  The 
amount  measured  at  this  port  during  the  year  was  as  follows: — 

By  Maxon  &  Baker bush.        8,198,000 

By  Shatterby  &  Vaodergen 5,000,000 

8,198.000 
Received  in  1852-8 6,000.000 

Increase 2,198,000 

This  increase  is  almost  equal  to  the  entire  receipts  in  1846-7.  At  the  d:ite  of 
our  last  review  the  stock  in  market  was  very  light,  and  the  river  having  been 
low  during  the  i^ill,  this  was  almost  entirely  exhausted  before  supplies  came 
forward,  and  prices  advanced  to  45  and  50  cents  per  bushel.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  was  of  only  temporary  duration,  but  the  retail  price  has  not  at 
any  time  been  below  16  for  Youghioghcny  and  similar  descriptions. 

Lumber.  The  very  heavy  demand  that  existed  throughout  the  last  building 
season  had  reduced  stocks  before  the  spring  arrivals,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  market  opened  at  a  farther  material  advance,  and  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
were  made  from  river  at  ?15  a  $16  per  thousand  for  rafts  as  they  run,  and 
914  a  128  for  common  and  clear.  Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  building  openu 
tions  the  past  summer  and  the  comparatively  limited  business  in  prospect  for 
the  next  season,  stocks  are  now  considered  ample.  In  this  connection  we  may 
remark,  with  reference  to  building,  that  although  the  central  portion  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  indicates  a  large  business  in  the  way  of  building,  there  has  outside 
of  this  range  been  a  very  marked  falling  off,  so  that  the  aggregate  for  the 
whole  city  is  much  behind  that  of  last  year.  As  an  evidence  of  thi^,  the  fact 
may  be  stated  that  many  of  the  Cincinnati  planing  mills,  &c.,  which  previously 
were  overrun  with  work,  have  been  almost  idle  tor  a  month  past.  Mechanics 
are  also  complaining  of  short  employment,  and  master-builders  speak  of  having 
but  few  contracts  to  insure  winter  work  for  carpenters  and  others.  This  is  at- 
tributable chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  money  aflTairs. 
So  far  as  regards  financial  matters,  this  contraction  is  not  by  any  means  nn  un- 
favorable indication,  as  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  too  rapid  progress  was  be* 
ing  made  in  this  class  of  investments;  but  for  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
whose  business  runs  in  this  line,  the  prospects  are  not  encouraging. 

Groceries.  Under  this  head  we  place  sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee,  and  shall 
notice  each  of  them  distinctly,  commencing  with  sugar. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  commercial  year,  the  general  impression  was  that  the 
stock  of  this  article  was  light,  and  would  be  but  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  until  the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop;  but  although  a  fair  demand  ex- 
isted, still  there  was  a  stock  of  fully  3,000  hhds.  on  hand  when  the  new  crop 
commenced  arriving.  The  first  lot  of  new  sugar  reached  this  market  on  the  4th 
of  November,  in  1853 — this  was  earlier  than  usual  and  none  arrived  afterwards 
for  several  weeks ;  the  whole  parcel,  which  comprised  48  hhds.,  sold  at  5i  a  5i. 
Prices  gradually  declined  from  that  date  up  to  2l8t  December,  1853,  when  the 
outside  quotation  for  prime  was  4|.  From  this  on  through  the  greater  portion 
of  the  season,  and  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  prices  fluctuated  very  slightly ;  about 
that  date,  however,  a  very  brisk  demand  arose,  and  some  3,000  hhds.  changed 
hands  within  ten  days,  and  prices  advanced  fully  |c.  per  lb. :  but  during  the  past 
month  just  closed  the  market  has  been  quiet  with  a  fair  demand  at  4i  a  5  tor 
low  fair  to  strictly  prime.  The  trade  in  this  article  continues  steadily  to  in- 
crease, and  we  are  supplying  an  increased  area  of  country  each  year.  Sugar  has 
been  taken  this  season  as  far  east  as  BufTiilo,  and  even  some  small  parcclM  w^re 
taken  by  merchants  from  Oswego,  New  York ;  and  then,  on  the  north  and  west, 
we  snpply  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Toledo,  the  principal  cities  of  Michigan,  and 
all  the  Wabash  country.  The  imports  and  exports  during  the  last  six  yeara 
were  as  follows : — 
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Uf 


Importo. 
Hhds. 

22,685 

26.760 
29,808 


£xports. 
Uhds. 

8,448 

9.650 

18,000 


1851-62. 
1862-58. 
1858-54. 


Imports.      Exporto. 
lihds.  Ilhds. 

89,224         20,360 

49,229         81,615 

64,461         44,119 

ssEs.  The  amount  imported  daring  the  season  of  1852-3  bein^r  far  in 
f  the  demand,  as  the  sequel  showed,  thy  stoi-k  on  hand  when  the  new 
le  to  market  last  fall  was  very  lArire — not  less  than  25,000  barrels.  This 
Im  market  to  open  at  what  was  considered  low  rates  (23c.),  but,  although 
reaction  took  place  in  the  market  and  large  sales  were  made  at  23  a  24c., 
urds  spring  the  market  became  dull,  and  continued  so  on  through  the 
,and  a  large  quantity  was  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  16  a  IBc,  although 
the  regular  way  did  not  go  below  20c.  The  stock  on  hand  now  is 
id  much  of  it  inferior,  but  some  oxpecUition  that  it  will  be  used  for  dis- 
<  owing  to  the  high  price  of  grain,  has  produced  a  speculative  demand, 
ngthe  last  two  weeks  about  3,000  barrels  have  been  taken  on  specula- 
prices  ranging  from  17  a  19c.,  the  market  clo^^ing  firm  at  19  a  20c.  for 
nd  17  a  I8c.  for  inferior.  The  business  in  this  article  has  increased 
idly  during  the  last  six  years,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures : — 


Imports. 
Bbls. 

52.591 
54,003 
61,490 


Exports, 
tfbis. 

17,750 
25.878 
25,098 


Imports.  Exports. 

Bbls.  Bbls. 

1851-2 93,182  48,866 

1852-8 115,112  65,056 

1853-4 86,430  68,881 


8  been  before  noticed,  the  business  was  overdone  in  the  year  ending  Slat 
1852-3,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  apparent  falling  off  in  the  business 
rear. 

:£•  The  market  for  this  article  during  the  whole  year  has  been  unusually 
Prices  opened  at  12,  declined  to  111  in  November,  again  advanced  to 
3cember,  and  afterwards  slowly  but  steadily  declined  until  July,  when 
as  eold  at  lie;  a  reaction  then  commenced  and  prices  again  advanced, 
it  12c.  for  strictly  prime.  The  increase  in  the  trade  in  this  article  will 
from  the  following  figures : — 


Imports. 
Bags. 

74,961 
67,170 
91.177 


Exports. 
Bsgs. 

18,909 
22,080 
88,158 


Imports. 
Bags. 

1851-2 96,782 

1852-8 109,188 

1858-4 91,425 


Exports. 
Bags. 

48,664 
67,122 
48,684 


ailing  off  in  the  trade  in  this  article  last  year  was  produced  by  the  same 
that  which  operated  in  molasses.  The  business  in  both  departments 
rdone  in  the  seasons  of  1852-3,  as  the  figures  plainly  indicate.  Owing 
iness  called  "  financiering  in  merchandise,"  which  has  been  carried  on  in 
irtment  of  our  city  trade — we  mean  the  grocery  department — the  busi- 
<  been  unprofitable  the  last  three  years;  but  those  parties  who  have  been 
)ealating  are  now  out  of  our  market,  and  the  trade  has  assumed  a  more 
ind  legitimate  shape. 
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Art.  III.— COMSERCIAl  AND  ISDDSTBIAl  CITIES  OP  EUROPE* 

NUMBER   XII. 

ANTWERP  IN  BELaiUM. 

LOCATTON  or  AlfTWlRP— DKSCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITT— ITS  CATHEDRAL — CBURCBBS— HARBOR— BIS- 
TORT—COMMERCIAL  OROWTII— EXPORTS— SllIPPINO—TRADB  AJfD  TOMNAOE— OBRBRAL  COMMER- 
CIAL  COKDITION  IN   18o3-M,   ETC. 

Antwerp,  the  principal  seaport  of  Belgium,  is  situated  in  latitude 
51°  13'  10"  north,  longitude  4°  24'  10"  east.  Antwerp  is  in  the  shai)6 
of  a  bow,  the  arch  being  formed  by  the  walls  and  the  chord  by  the  river, 
and  is  well  fortified.  A  strong  pentagonal  citadel,  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva  in  1567,  and  improved  by  the  French,  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  which  is  farther  defended  by  various  forts  on  both  sides  the 
river.  Though  much  declined  from  its  former  prosperity,  Antwerp  is  a 
well-built,  fine  old  city,  and  is  in  various  respects  highly  interesting.  The 
principal  street,  Place  de  Meer,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  It  is  about  the 
width  of  Portland-place,  but  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  architecture 
render  it  far  more  magnificent  The  older  and  narrower  streets,  bor«lered 
by  lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  street,  are  singularly  picturesque. 
Altogether,  it  is  supposed  to  contain  about  10,000,  mostly  built  of  stone, 
and  had  in  1835  a  population  of  75,362.  The  great  boast  of  Antwerp  is 
its  cathedral,  a  superb  (lothic  structure,  begun  early  in  the  I5th  and  not 
finished  till  the  10th  century.  Its  spire,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
workmanship,  is  said  by  Schreiber  and  others  to  be  466  feet  high  ;  but 
according  to  a  statement  in  the  Penny  Cydopjedia,  this  is  100  feet  too 
much,  the  hight  being  there  affirmed  to  be  only  306  feet.  The  interior 
corresponds  in  grandeur  with  the  exterior,  and  it  contains  two  famous 
pictures  of  Rubens — one  of  which,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  chef-d'veuvre.  Of  the  other  churches,  that  of  St  James, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  St  Andrew,  and  St.  Paul,  are  the 
most  celebrated.  All  of  them  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  The 
Bourse,  or  exchange,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  class  in  Europe : 
it  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  London  exchange,  burnt  down 
in  1837.  The  Hotel  de  Viile,  a  marble  structure,  rebuilt  in  1581,  after 
being  destroyed  by  fire,  is  a  magnificent  fabric.  The  Convent  of  the 
Recollets  hsis  been  converted  into  a  museum,  in  which  is  a  superb  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  including  many  tliat  were  formerly  scattered  among  the 
difterent  churches  and  convents.  It  comprises  some  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  school ;  as  Rubens,  Van  Dyke,  Jor- 
daens,  Van  Vien,  Martin  de  Vos,  <tc. 

Antwerp  has  a  theater ;  an  acailcmy  of  painting,  (St  Luke's,)  which 
originated  in  the  16th  century ;  a  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  estab- 
lished in  1817  ;  an  academy  of  sciences  ;  an  Athenaeum,  or  college ;  Latin, 

*  The  last  of  Uiis  series  of  papers,  touching  the  Commercial  ClUcs  of  Europe,  vrn»  publi»hed  to 
the  Merchants''  Magazine  for  February,  1P49,  vol.  xx.,  pages  17^182.  That  arUcle  related  to  Dim- 
kirk,  France.  In  the  same  volume,  pages  49-52,  we  published  articles  on  Montpellier  and  Nc^nea. 
The  press  of  other  matters  of  commercial  importance  has  Interfered  with  the  continaaoce  of  this 
series.  In  resuming  the  plan,  we  hope  to  give  at  least  two  or  three  numbers  in  the  conree  of  every 
year. 
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medical,  and  naval  schools ;  a  gallery  of  sculpture ;  a  public  library,  with 
16,000  volumes;  a  botanical  garden;  with  various  learned  societies,  and 
many  good  private  eollertions  of  works  of  art.  Its  charitable  institutions 
include  several  hospitals,  asylums,  and  workhouses.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
courts  of  assize  for  the  province ;  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a 
commercial  tribunal,  <kc. 

The  people  have  every  appearance  of  being  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  are  quiet  and  orderly.  The  upper  classes  speak  French,  and 
the  lower  Flemish. 

The  manufactures  are  very  various,  and  of  considerable  importance  and 
Talue.  They  comprise  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  threa^l  and 
tape,  linen,  calico  printing,  &c.  Embroidery,  bleaching,  and  ship-buiKiing 
are  extensively  carried  on.  The  business  of  sugar  refining  employo«l,  in 
1834,  from  500  to  600  individuals,  and  consumed  about  0,000,000  ki logs. 
of  raw  sugar.  The  lapidaries  of  Antwerp  are  very  skillful  in  the  cutting 
of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  Of  f»4  mills  for  various  purjw^ses 
within  the  city  in  1834,  only  1  was  wrought  by  steam,  2  by  wind,  and  1 
by  water,  the  rest  being  moved  by  horses.  In  this  respect  there  is  certainly 
much  room  for  improvement. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  to  the  city  is  from  32  to  40 
feet  at  ebb  tide,  with  a  rise  at  springs  of  from  12  to  14  t'eet;  and  as  this 
depth  is  increased  towards  the  sea,  Antwer]>  is  a  peculiarly  eligible  situa- 
tion for  the  fonnation  of  dock-yards  and  the  building  of  large  ships.  Its 
capacity  in  this  respect  did  not  (js<-ape  the  observation  of  Napoleon,  who 
endeavored  to  raise  it  to  the  first  rank  as  a  naval  arsenal.  I  lis  plans  in 
furtherance  of  this  object  were  judiciously  devised  on  a  very  grand  scale, 
and  were  zealously  prosecuted.  Two  large  basins,  cai)able  of  admitting 
ships  of  the  line,  were  excavated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town — one  com- 
prising an  area  of  17,  and  the  other  of  7  English  acres.  Attached  to 
these  wjis  an  extensive  dock-yard,  with  careening  and  repairing  docks, 
storehouses,  <fec.,  all  planned  and  executed  in  the  best  and  most  approved 
manner,  and  at  an  immense  expense.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
dock-yard,  with  its  fortifications,  <fec.,  was  completely  destroyed ;  and  it 
was  even  debated  whether  the  two  great  basins  should  share  the  same 
fiite.  Luckily,  however,  th(;y  were  preserved ;  and,  being  converted  into 
commercial  docks,  are  of  the  most  signal  service  to  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  city.  The  fleet  and  naval  stores  in  the  arsenal,  when  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  allied  forces  in  1814,  were  divided — two-thirds  being  as- 
signed to  France,  and  one-third  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

Her  fine  river,  and  the  numerous  canals  with  which  it  is  united,  give 
Antweq^  great  a<lvantages  as  a  commercial  emporium ;  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  10th  century  she  was  one  of  the  first  trading  cities  of 
Europe.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Jiscen<lency  ;md  jealousy  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  su]»ineness  of  her  rulers,  her  foreign  trade  was  nearly  annihilated 
during  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries.  r»ut  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
which  had  been  formally  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  re-opcned 
on  the  occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  FVcnch,  and  since  the  peace  of  1815 
the  trade  of  the  town  has  rapidly  increased ;  and  the  probability  seems  to 
be,  looking  at  the  n.atural  advantages  of  her  situation,  that  it  will  go  on 
increasing.  The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  foreign  trade  of  lielgium  cen- 
ters here. 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  cofi*ee  (16,000  tons,)  sugar  (18,000 
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tons,)  cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  (colonial  produce ;  with  cotton  stuffs, 
wine,  lianlwarc,  ashes,  coal,  hides,  pepper,  indigo  and  other  dye-stutfs,  <kc 
The  timber  used  in  ship-buildinir  is  mostly  brought  by  water  from  the  in- 
terior. Tlie  exports  consist  chietly  of*  corn,  linseed,  flax,  bark,  and  maddor, 
linen,  lace,  carpets,  tallow,  hops,  <fcc. 

Antwerp  lias  produced  many  distinguished  men,  being  the  birth-place 
of  tlie  painters  Teniers,  Van  Dyke,  Jordaens,  and  Grayer;  the  geographer 
Ortellus,  the  a^lmirable  engraver  Edelink,  <kc.* 

Antwerp  is  very  ancit^nt.  Ludovico  (fui<*ciardini,  in  his  Descrizione  di 
Pcesl  JjiusHi^  describes  it  in  1560  as  a  city  of  vast  wealth  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive Conmierce ;  adding,  that  it  w:is  no  uncommon  thing  for  500  ships 
to  enter  and  leave  its  port  in  a  single  day.  And,  making  every  allowance 
tor  the  ex acff aeration  obvious  in  this  statement,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
then  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  foreign  trade  than  any  other  city  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  But  this  jirosperity  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration. 
In  1576  it  was  sacked  and  partly  burned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1585  it 
was  investcil  by  the  famous  Alexander  Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  who 
took  it  after  a  lengthened  and  memorable  siege,  xifter  its  capture,  the 
greater  i>art  of  its  merchants  and  principal  people  emigrated  to  Amster- 
dam and  other  towns  in  the  United  Provinces,  carrying  with  them  their 
capital,  skill,  and  connections.  Tlie  ruin  of  it^  trade  dates  from  this 
epoch,  and  was  consummated  by  the  L)utch  obtaining  the  command  of 
the  river,  and  by  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  whicli,  as 
already  seen,  it  was  regularly  closed.  In  1794  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux  NetheSi 
and  held  it  till  1814. 

On  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  pronnces  hi  1 830,  the  Dutch  garrison  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  citadel  tor  the  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  latter 
having  refused  to  make  it  be  evacuated,  agreeably  to  the  detenniuatioD  of 
tlie  great  powers,  a  French  army  of  65,000  men,  under  Marshal  Cterard, 
entered  Belgium  in  Noveml)er,  1832,  to  compel  its  evacuation.  The  de- 
tails of  the  siege  are  well  known.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
29th  November ;  and  after  an  obstinate,  but  not  a  skillful  or  energetic  de- 
fense, the  citadel  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  December.f 

The  commercial  progress  of  Antwerp  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics 
and  statements  we  give  below.  The  statements  we  give  of  her  trade  and 
Commerce  from  1824  to  1842,  we  take  from  McCulloch,  and  those  of  a 
later  date,  from  1850  to  1853  inclusive,  are  derived  from  the  re[>ort  of  the 
Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  1853,  (a  first  authority  in  commercial 
affairs  as  that  Chamber  of  Commerce  ranks.)  According  to  the  first- 
named  authority,  681  ships  arrived  at  the  port  in  1824,  and  one  year 
after,  (1829)  800.  In  1836,  (eleven  years  after,)  the  arrivals  had  increased 
to  1,245  ships,  of  the  burden  of  176,079  tons,  and  in  1837  to  1,426  ships, 
of  225,030  tons.  In  1836  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  was  8,754 
tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Antwerp  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles,  in  each  of  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842  : — 

*  It  is  stated  in  variouB  publications  that  Rubons  was  a  Daiive  of  Antwens  bat  In  point  of  fafllt 
lie  waa  born  at  Cologne,  on  the  29th  June,  1577,  and  was  ten  years  old  when,  on  the  deaih  of  Mi 
father,  bit  mother,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  carried  him  to  that  city. — Bwgrapki*  UnittrMlUt  urtkM 
Rubens. 

t  Vandermaelen,  Diet.  Geog.  de  la  Prov.  d^Anver8,pp.  4-30;  Barrow^  Family  Tour  la  8.Bol> 
ItBd.  lEc,  pp.  11-41 ;  Murray's  Hand-book ;  and  Private  Informirtlon, 
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1840. 

— UfPORTS  in— 

1841. 

1841. 

11.021 

10,026 

18,887 

1,036 

1,900 

947 

18,000 

18,800 

21,700 

68,227 

40,867 

88,478 

288,840 

684,699 

421,021 

467 

644 

869 

118 

282 

Sli 

1,414 

976 

440 

6,478 

7,187 

19,826 

9,186 

6,270 

8.228 

80,031 

81,889 

22.625 

17,000 

18,600 

18,800 

768 

1,600 

2,560 

7,401 

9,228 

12,868 

2,480 

8,900 

2,840 

176 

820 

780 

«7,640 

19,000 

19,000 

J^si%&«s  (  United  Statca. bbla. 

^^      (  RoMiaa casks 

Cc^-Cfiee. tons 

C<^e^on bales 

Hi  <S«fi,  South  American No. 

Iia<S  J^  from  Holland chests 

**      Bcroons 

P^KKxento bags 

P^I>per 

Rio« tierces 

o**         W» 

oV^^^WT tons 

T^t^^^ packages 

Tolaacco^ Jibds. 

Cs^Axipeacby  Logwood  ....   tons 

F^»tic 

Soma  til  Sea  Oil hect 

-According  to  report  of  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  year 
IS  S3  commenced  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  with  the  most 
•atisfactory  results.  During  that  year  all  branches  of  Commerce  advanced 
pi'osporously.  Commerce  and  Industry  unfolded  an  unusually  vigorous 
witivity.  Useful  enterprises  were  always  readily  assisted  by  the  capital- 
i*"ts^,  and  many  an  enterprise  was  started  the  results  of  which  will  be  felt 
^^reafter. 

The  increase  of  industrial  intercourse  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
^^  ombraces  all  branches  of  industry.  Manufacturing  in  all  its  branches 
Progressed  favorably ;  Commerce,  always  maintaining  its  liigh  position, 
^niished  the  necessary  means  of  communication  and  increased  the  sales 
^^  lier  manufactures.  The  export  from  Belgium  reached  an  unprecedented 
^i§^ht  in  1853. 

The  principal  exports  of  Antwerp  in  1853,  were : — 


^ofifee kilog.  17,870,601 

^ot,too 18,468,646 

^ool 6,606,787 

icr *..  9,011,477 


Rice kUog.  20,672,848 

Sugar. 84,181,684 

Wheat 71,419,807 

Rye 24,998,168 

Of  this  the  following  was  for  home  consumption  and  manufacture : — 

Rice kilog.  11,896,627 

Sugar 84,1 81 ,684 

Wheat 66,782,807 

Rye- 81,271,626 


knog.  14,742,007 

10,364,629 

Ool 6,468.647 

ler 1,893,825 


"We  see  that  the  consumption  of  rye  considerably  exceeds  the  imports : 
^^»  deficiency  was  made  up  out  of  quantities  stored  in  1852.     That  part 


the  importations  not  consumed  in  the  country  was  either  re-exported  in 
*  ^^3  or  stored. 
I        The  excess  of  the  importations  of  1853  over  those  of  1852  were  as  fol- 


s: 

BiCB— Kilog.  Sugar— Kilog.  Whkat— Kilog. 

6,264,188  8,862,868  6,861,008 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  the  last-named  article  is  accounted  for  by 
^^«  fiuture  of  the  crops  of  1852.  Sugar,  which  is  generally  imported  in 
*^~     unrefined  state,  and  re-exported  again  refined,  owes  its  increased  im- 
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portation  to  large  orders  from  the  East,  England  and  the  English  colo- 
nies. 

Of  American  rice  there  were  imported  1,750,000  kilog.  less  than  1852, 
hut  in  East  Indian  we  notice  an  increase  of  8,000,000  kilog.  Large  quan- 
tities are  ground  in  our  mills  and  re-exported  to  Germany  and  France. 

The  deticiency  of  the  importation  of  1853  compared  with  tliat  of  185*2 
rare  in  coffee,  2,145,015;    in  cotton,  3,819,916;  in  wool,    193,958;  in 
leather,  1,061,441,  and  in  rye  19,676,783. 

We  find  no  satisfactor}'^  report  of  the  decrease  of  the  importation  as  far 
as  it  concerns  cotton  and  rye  ;  it  is  ascribed  on  coffee  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Java  and  j^razil,  on 
leather  to  the  commotion  in  transatlantic  countries,  on  wool  to  the  rise  in 
freight  and  to  the  diiiiculties  of  transportation. 

fte  high  rates  of  freight,  caused  partly  by  the  large  transports  of  grain, 
and  partly  by  the  employment  of  merchant  vessels  as  tenders,  &c.,  to  tlie 
navies,  have  thrown  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  trade  with  many 
other  articles ;  thoy  have  either  diminished  the  exports,  or  at  least  ma^Je 
them  more  expensive  and  difficult.  The  exports  of  gloves  and  segars  in 
1853  was  double  that  of  1852,  or  fr.  222,070  and  kilog.  115,550;  of 
tanned  leather  three  times  or  kilog.  149,349  ;  of  steel  four  times,  unmanu- 
fhctured,  kilog.  44,531,  and  manufactured,  fr.  22,966 ;  of  woolen  yam 
fire  times,  or  kilog.  157,359 ;  and  of  iron  in  bars  seven  times,  or  kilog. 
7,289,726  ; — ^it  has  considerably  increased  in  trees  and  plants,  cattle,  but- 
ter, spirits,  ribbons,  clothing,  musical  instruments,  paintings,  furniture, 
arms,  paper,  refined  sugar,  laces,  woolens,  cottons,  carriages,  crystals  and  , 
window  glass  ; — a  decre^ise  was  noticed  in  copper,  cotton  yam,  fruit,  jew-  - 
elry,  gimpowder,  beet  sugar,  unpolished  zinc,  carpets,  and  looking  glares.  «. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Antwerp  are  mostly  by  sea.    Number  of^ 
▼essels  arrived : — 

Belgian.  Foreign.  ToUL 

1860 286  1,185  1,421 

1861 241  1,122  1,868 

1862 286  1,892  1,628 

Ayenge  of  8  years. 288  1,288  1,471 

1868 266  1,647  1,808 

Bqnal  to  an  increase  of 18  814  882 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  has  therefore  increased  20  per  cent  jY 

compared  with  the  average  of  the  three  years  1850, 1851  and  1852,  wliil^E~le 
the  Belgian  have  increased  but  7  per  cent.  The  participation  of  Belgia^^no 
Tessels  in  Belgian  navigation  has  fallen  off  from  16  to  14  per  cent.     It  w 

shown  that  the  means  of  transportation  by  water  either  inland  or  by  se  a, 
does  not  keep  pace  with  Belgian  coumiercial  activity.  This  must  of  cour==« 
seriously  atibct  the  transport  by  land.  The  transit  is  nearly  at  a  stai  h1 
still,  which,  as  every  stand-still  in  the  midst  of  general  activity,  will  socmi^n 
degenerate  into  a  retrograde  movement.  The  Chamber  of  Commer*  ^^ 
sees  the  cause  of  this  in  the  following  two  circumstances,  firstly,  the  ^  i^' 
ishing  of  the  Strasburg  Havre  railroad,  which  has  taken  away  from  Ai        *^" 

werp  a  great  part  of  the  Swiss,  Wurtemburg,  Bavarian  and  Eastern  <j« '^' 

man  transit  business,  for  which  that  line  is  not  only  the  shorter  one,  b— •"! 
offers  the  advantage  of  Havre  being  a  place  where  more  frequent  co^^*"' 
munication  is  had  with  all  parts  of  the  world  than  at  Antwerp ;  seconil      ^J» 
on  account  of  the  greater  inducements  held  out  by  Holland ;  in  cong  ~^ 
<|uence  of  which  the  freight  on  the  Rhine  from  Kotterdam  to  Cologne        ^ 
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imsiderably  cheaper  than  the  freight  on  the  railroad  from  Antwerp  td 
^CUologne ;  and  on  account  of  the  direct  navigation  between  Rotterdam  and 
Tannheim  and  the  upper  Rhine,  showing  a  still  larger  difterence.     Com- 
lerce  endeavors  to  set  aside  these  obstacles,  as  a  proof  of  which  we  may 
lention  the  establishment  of  a  regular  line  of  steamships  to  New  York 
ind  Brazil,  now  earnestly  taken  in  hand.     But  many  important  measures 
?an  come  only  from  government,  for  instance,  such  as  decreasing  the  ton- 
lage  and  navigation  dues  after  the  manner  of  Holland ;  increasing  the 
SDDieans  of  transportation  on  the  State  railroads,  where  their  insufficiency' 
'C:endA  to  impede  the  forwarding  of  goods  to  Germany. 

The  commercial  navy  of  Antwerp  in  1853  consisted  of  99  ships  of 

20,446  tons,  (among  these  are  4  ships  of  1,503  tons  under  foreign  flagj 

^md  3  steamers  of  586  tons.     A  national  ship  of  602  tons  was  1aunche(L 

and  4  foreign  ships  of  1,637  tons  were  nationalized  ;  but  5  vessels  of  1,350 

'^ons  were  lost,  so  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  ships.     Ship- 

l>uilding,  although  it  is  more  expensive  in  Belgium  than  in  the  northern 

countries,  is  still  more  impeded  by  the  high  duties  on  wood,  copper  in 

sheets,  chains,  anchors,  which  are  imported  into  England  and  Uolland 

ftee  or  nearly  free  of  duty ;  and  by  the  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of 

"the  nationalization  of  foreign  ships,  which  meets  with  but  little  opposition 

in  the  above  countries,  the  charge  in  Belgium  being  nearly  20  fr.  per  ton. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  advises  a  speedy  repeal  of  these  stringent 

laws,  as  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  imaginable  advantage,  especially  now 

dnring  the  war. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  shown  that  the  activity  in 
the  port  of  Antwerp  has  increased  rapidly,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  numbef 
of  laborers  employed  about  the  port,  which  has  nearly  doubled  since  the 
last  eight  years.    The  number  amounted  daily  in 

1846  to  166     1848  to  164     1860  to  268     1862  to  290 

1847  to  244     1849  to  262      1861  to  228     1863  to  866 

The  receipts  for  storage  have  also  doubled  since  tlie  last  ten  years, 
amounting  in  1843  to  133,117  francs;  in  1848  to  166,613  francs,  and  in 
1853  to  278,917  francs,  compared  with  1851  and  with  1852  of  21,490 
francs. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  stability  and  the  prosperity  of  "Antwerp  we  need 
only  mention  that  during  the  year  1853  there  occurred  but  eleven  faii- 
iires,  all  of  very  little  importance.* 

Goods  may  be  warehoused  in  Antwerp  en  entrepot^  at  the  rates  of  charge 
specified  in  a  fixed  tariff.  The  exports  chiefly  consist  of  flax,  cotton  and 
linen  manufactured  goods,  refined  sugar,  glass,  zinc,  oak-bark,  grain  and 
seeds,  lace,  <fec.  Tlie  imports  consist  principally  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
colonial  products,  cotton  stuff's,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  com,  raw 
cotton,  leather,  timber,  tobacco,  wool,  rice,  dye-stuffs,  salt,  wines,  fruits, 
Ac.  A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  not  being  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  for  transit  to  other  countries,  their  amount  is  always  much 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  exports.  Of  the  total  value  of  the  articles 
imported  into  Antwerp  in  1839,  amounting  to  97,960,200  fr.  (3,918,4081. 
sterling,)  those  supplied  by  England  were  worth  very  near  30,000,000  fr. ; 
do.  by  Russia,  14,366,900  fr. ;  do.  by  the  United  States,  8,217,800  fr.;  da 

*  Com.  Oaietto,  late  New  Turfcer  HandelA-ZeUang. 
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by  France,  7,630,200  fr.,  <fec.  The  principal  articles  were  coffee,  worth 
14,745,500  fr. ;  grain  and  seeds,  13,936,800  fr.;  sugar,  11,430,800  fr.; 
woven  fabrics,  11,339,100  fr.;  raw  cotton,  6,225,200  fr. ;  metals,  4,872,300 
fr.,  <fec.  The  total  value  of  the  articles  exported  during  the  same  year  was 
35,630,000  fr.  (1,425,440/.),  whereof  those  sent  to  England  were  worth 
14,349,100  francs;  do.  to  llolland,  5,777,500  francs;  me  Ilanse  Towns, 
4,320,200  francs. 

Money ^  Weights  and  Measures,  The  French  system  of  moneys,  weights, 
and  measures  has  been  adopted  in  Belgium.  Formerly  accounts  were 
kept  in  florins  worth  1«.  8J(/.  sterling.  The  quintal  formerly  in  use,  and 
still  sometimes  referred  to,  =  103^  lbs.  avoirdupois.  In  1837  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  a  joint-stock  association,  was  founded  in  Antwerp.  It  has 
a  capital  of  25,000,000  fr.  (1,000,000/.  sterling),  divided  into  25,000  shares 
of  1,000  fr.  each,  and  transacts  all  sorts  of  banking  business.  Here  also 
are  two  considerable  insurance  companies.  The  railway  from  Antw^erp  to 
Brussels,  28|  miles  in  length,  has  been  signally  successful,  and  has  been 
of  groat  advantage  to  both  cities,  but  especially  to  Antwerp. 

Custom-house  Regulations,  Captains  of  ships  arriving  at  Antwerp,  or 
any  of  the  Belgian  ports,  must  make,  within  24  hours,  a  declaration  in 
writing  of  the  goods  of  which  their  cargo  consists,  specifying  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  the  bales,  parcels,  <fec.,  their  value,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent price  at  the  time  when  the  declaration  is  made,  the  name  of  the  ship 
or  vessel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  captain,  and  of  the  country  to  which  she 
belongs,  <fec. 

Port  Cliaryes,  These,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  subjoined  statement, 
are  rather  heavy. 

ACCOUNT  OF   PORT  CnARGES   AT  ANTWERP  ON  A  NATIONAL  SHIP,  OR  ON  A  FOREIGN  PEIVI- 
LSGED    SHIP   OF   250  TONS,    ARRrVINO   WITH  A  CARGO,    DISCHARGING    THE    SAME,    AND 

CLEARING   OUT   IN   BALLAST. 

fts.   cats. 

1.  Custom-house  officers  from  Flushing,  about 24    0 

2.  Pilotage  from  sea  to  Flushing,  16  Dutch  feet 186    0 

Do.      from  Flushing  to  Antwerp,  1 5  do. 160  0 

8.  Pilot,  for  moving  the  vessel  into  the  dock. 2  0 

4.  Charges  for  clearing  in  at  Flushing 86  0 

6.  Leads  put  to  the  hatches  by  the  Custom-house,  and  sealing  the  ship's 

provisions,  about >. 12  0 

6.  Harbor  dues  and  quay  money 6  0 

7.  Tonnage  duty  on  250  tons,  at  1  fr.  80  centimes  per  too,  and  addit- 

ional duty  13  centimes,  and  stamps  72  frs. 621    0 

8.  Clearance,  passport  of  the  tonnage  duty,  measaring,  and  stamps. . .  21  60 

9.  Custom-house  clearance,  certificate  outwards. 20  60 

10.  Dock  duty  on  260  tons,  at  62  centimes  for  three  months 180    0 

11.  For  the  cooking  houses  in  the  dock,  four  weeks. 16    0 

12.  Ballast,  100  lasts,  at  2  fr.  per  last. 200    0 

18.  Surveyor's  visit  of  the  vessel  outwards  in  ballast 1860 

14.  To  pilot,  for  movini^  the  vessel  into  the  river 2    0 

16.  Water-bailifiTs  certificate,  in  and  out 26  60 

16.  Charter-party  and  stamps  (if  required). 8    0 

17.  Brokerage  on  250  tons,  at  26  cent  per  too. 187  60 

18.  To  the  excise,  for  town  dues  on  ship's  proviaioDs,  clearance  in  and 

out 16  0 

19.  Pilotage  to  Flushing  on  12  feet. 112  0 

20.  Do.  from  Flushing  to  sea,  and  clearing  charges  there 110  6 

21.  Cancelling  custom-house  bonds,  postages,  and  small  expenaes. 10  0 

22.  Pilotage-office  for  booking  the  vessel ^••.•.  2  0 
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All  vessels  leaving  Antwerp  must  be  provided  with  a  surveyor's  certifi- 
eate  that  they  are  seaworthy.  When  in  balliist,  this  certificate  costs  from 
6  fr.  to  13  fr.  60  cent;  when  loaded,  from  10  fr.  to  30  fr.,  according  to 
the  burden  of  the  vessel,  besides  1 1  fr.  40  cent,  for  certificate  of  tribunal. 
The  cooking-house  duties  depend  on  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  must  be 
paid  whether  the  house  be  used  or  not. 

Conditions  under  which  Goods  are  sold.  On  gooils  generally  2  per  cent 
is  allowed  for  payment  in  20  days,  and  IJ  per  cent  on  credit  of  U  weeks 
or  2  months.  On  cottons,  at  20  days'  credit,  3  per  cent  are  allowed,  and 
1 J  per  cent,  on  a  credit  of  2  or  3  months.  On  ashes,  hides,  and  sugar,  3 
per  cent  for  20  days,  and  1 J  per  cent  for  three  months'  credit. 


Art.  IV.— MKBCASTIIE  IHTEGRITY  ASD  ITS  &KCUR1T1ES  * 

A  SERMON  FOR  MERCHANTS  AND  FINANCIERS. 
"•  JWi0  the  just  $kaU  Uv  bp  faiths— lleh.  x.  38. 

My  purpose  will  be  misunderstood,  if  it  is  supposed  T  intend  to  open  a 
discussion  of  faith  in  the  abstract  relations  of  the  doctrine,  or  to  follow  a 
theological  method  in  my  treatment  of  justification.  I  apprehend  that 
the  sentence  I  have  just  <pioted  often  falls  vaguely  upon  the  ears  of  an 
audience,  with  a  dreamy  sound,  as  if  it  related  to  a  world  with  which  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  touched  no  interests  except  such  as  are  a  great 
way  oflf.  I  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  truth  it  states  out  of  that  i>ebulou8 
mist,  in  which  it  hangs  before  the  eye  like  a  star  seen  through  a  cloud, 
and,  clearing  it  of  the  hazy  medium  which  alienates  a  practical  concern, 
let  it  stand  at  once  in  sharper  outline,  and  nearer  to  our  common  life. 

1st.  The  main  position  is,  that  the  only  valid  security  for  mercantile  in- 
tegrity is  religious  faith.  The  honor  that  is  faithful  to  contracts  must  be 
rooted  in  reverence  for  (io<l.  That  is  the  basis  of  all  the  character  that 
is  really  sound.  The  groundwork  of  a  steadfast  justice  is  a  sincere  spirit- 
uality. The  uprightness  that  is  equally  scrupulous  in  executing  the  terms 
of  a  good  bargain  or  a  bad  one,  must  rest  on  foundations  of  absolute 
right — and  these  are  laid  nowhere  else  than  in  a  Divine  Revelation.  No 
financial  purity  is  immaculate  that  is  not  refined  by  an  habitual  intercourse 
with  heaven.  Among  all  the  shocks  incident  to  our  high-wrought  com- 
mercial pressure,  there  is  one  kind  of  strain  or  another  that  will  prove  too 
much  for  any  manhood  not  seasoned  in  the  climate  of  devotion.  IVizes 
are  offered  to  fraud  vast  enough  and  tempting  enough  to  unsettle  that  ar- 
tificial virtue  manufactured  of  the  policies,  the  fashions,  the  decencies  of  a 
society  obeying  no  loftier  law  than  the  most  exrjuisite  self-consideration. 


*  In  publishing  the  eermon  or  the  Rer.  F.  D.  Qumtinoton,  preached  in  Boston  August  6th,  1854, 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  one  or  two  pasrages  or  a  local  character,  or  which  refer  to 
transient  circumstances.  These  omissions  do  not,  however,  mar  the  unity  of  the  discourse ;  and 
•llhough  several  months  have  elapsed  since  Robert  Schuyler^sTraudulent  issue  of  New  Haven  Rail- 
road stock  was  discovered,  the  ^*  securities  for  mercantile  integrity  **  remain  unchanged ;  and  benco 
(be  principles  inculcated  by  the  preacher  are  of  permanent  value  and  importance.— fd.  MerehantM* 
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K  you  would  ^ard  against  embezzlement  in  unexpected  quarters,  you 
must  balance  the  inner  life  on  a  center  not  subject  to  mortal  fluctuations, 
luid  beyond  any  human  mark.  Business  men,  to  be  utterly  safe,  must  be 
unequivocally  Christian  men.  It  is  not  enough  that  equity  in  dealing  be 
conventionally  tolerable,  up  with  current  customs,  and  equal  to  the  test  of 
maxims  of  expediency ;  it  must  abide  by  the  sanctions  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Your  thoroughly  trustworthy  traders  are  men  that  believe  in 
Christ,  and  pray  in  the  spirit  of  that  searching  conviction.  Habitually, 
and  by  voluntary  indictment,  their  conduct  is  brouglit  to  the  bar  of  a  Gos- 
pel decision,  tfnderneath  all  their  outward  activity  and  their  energetic 
enterprise,  there  lives  a  heart  that  is  no  stranger  to  secret  communion 
with  the  Father,  the  Almighty  Author  of  righteous  weights.  With  these 
men,  the  house  of  merchandise  and  the  marts  of  traffic  are  touched  with 
the  sanctities  of  Olivet  and  Oethsemane.  Their  morality  draws  its  sweet, 
strong  nourishment  from  their  piety.  They  go  into  the  counting-room, 
the  shop,  the  office,  the  brokers'  board,  out  of  the  closet  We  hear  much 
of  the  securities  of  investments,  notes,  and  contracts;  but  the  grand  se- 
curity of  all  these  securities  is  an  incon'uptible  conscience,  and  the  only 
security  of  that  is  the  thought  of  God.  It  is  profoundly  true,  "  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith."  Even  of  honesty  the  inmost  life  is  from  beyond  the 
world. 

2d.  Give  this  doctrine  free  play,  and  it  will  correct  the  worst  effects  of 
such  frightful  violations  of  credit  as  have  lately  agitated  our  whole  Amer- 
ican community,  sickening  not  only  every  sensitive  soul,  but  even  appetites 
the  most  selfish. 

1.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  efiects  is  a  popular  diacrediung 
of  human  goodness  itself.     The  prevailing  disgust  shapes  itself  into  expres- 
sions which  imply  that  nobody  can  be  trusted.     By  these  sweeping  coa- 
demnations,  so  hasty  that  they  can  come  only  from  very  superficial  minds, 
an  infidelity  towards  the  honor  of  (lod's  providence  in  his  children  is  en- 
gendered, which  is  only  second  to  infidelity  direct  towards  Himself.     For, 
when  we  have  once  cheated  ourselves  into  the  eorru))t  notion  that  ev^- 
body  about  us  is  bad,  it  will  be  but  a  short  step  that  will  lead  us  to  cheat 
one  another  every  way,  yield  passively  to  all  manner  of  corruption,  and  so 
make  the  world  as  bad  as  our  disordered  fancy  had  pictured  it.     Un- 
doubtedly, these  instances  of  depravity  are  flagrant  enough  to  create  a 
momentar}'  discouragement ;  they  u})set  those  sentimental  theories  of  hu- 
man nature  that  represent  it  as  composed  of  unmixecl  good,  and,  by  a  false 
adulation  of  its  exaggerated  dignity,  install  a  more  complacent  and  penloi 
idolatry ;   it  is  necessary  that  these  theories  should  be  removed.      U 
doubtedly,  in  projK^rtion  to  the  largeness  of  the  place  these  defaulters 
in  the  general  confidence  is  the  breadth  of  the  chasm  that  gapes  w 
they  sank ;   in  proportion  to  the  hight  from  which  honor  falls  must 
senses  be  stunned  bv  the  crash  :  and,  as  with  a  line  of  structures  leanin 
one  upon  another,  when  one  large  trader  or  banker  goes  bankrupt,  afi 
lengthening  row  tumbles  in  his  train.      But,  nevertheless,  hold  fast  youK: 
fiiith  in  God's  spirit  among  men,  as  well  as  in  his  heavenly  sway.   Human- 
ity is  not  all  hollow.     Honest  men  are  left,  after  all  the  vulgar  criniin  * 
have  been  arraigned,  and  the  genteel  defalcators  have  been  suffered  to 
soond — a  hundred  to  one. 

I  obsened  in  a  resi>ectable  journal  a  remark,  probably  only  half 
earnest,  to  the  eflect  tliat  the  wholesale  dealers  in  wickedness  and  frauf^^ 
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at  present  to  be  in  a  majority.  And  yet  the  whole  of  these  swindlers, 
the  story  of  whose  peculations  has  lately  filled  the  world's  mouth,  might 
be  introduced  at  once  into  a  single  ordinary  cell  of  a  prison  with  as  much 
MMe  as  propriety.  K  you  propagate  an  estimate  of  mankind  that  is  too 
low,  all  history  and  philosophy  show  tliat  you  will  presently  bring  down 
tb«  average  ouality  to  that  inferior  level.  Even  when  the  worst  outrages 
ire  fresh  in  the  nostrils,  when  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  vivid  metaphors 
3f  Hebrew  denunciation,  and  say  that  "  tnith  is  fallen  in  the  streets,"  and 
^judgment  is  turned  away  backward;"  and  our  unclean  State-street  and 
Wall-street  deserve,  like  Jerusalem,  to  be  wi|x»d  "  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish, 
iriping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down."  Yet,  to  a  more  comprehensive 
rition,  there  remain  nigh-minded  officers,  reliable  agents,  incorruptible 
merchants.  Recognize  them.  Believe  in  them.  Multiply  them.  An  ir- 
religious conscience  might  indeed  despair.  But  here  is  the  victory  of  faith; 
for  faith  knows  that  over  all,  and  sublimely  ruling  all,  there  is  a  God,  and 
[b  tliat  faith  the  just  shall  still  live. 

2.  Another  tendency  in  our  estimation  of  signal  iniquities  is  to  self- 
righteousness.  It  seems,  at  first,  quite  distinct  from  that  just  now  men- 
tioDe<i;  and  yet  a  closer  analysis  discloses  many  traces  of  alliance.  For  it 
b  one  of  the  subtlest  of  our  human  deceptions  to  disparage  the  species 
anly  the  more  effectually  to  establish  a  base  tone  of  opinion  before  which 
ire  ourselves  shall  appear  to  advantage  Jis  exceptions ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  always  some  miserable  intellects  ready  to  ascribe  a  won- 
derful  merit  to  the  man  that  holds  his  fellows  in  contempt.  But,  in  reality, 
jiiet  as  it  is  the  despiser  that  is  despicable,  so  it  is  the  sanctimonious  be- 
wailer  of  a  degenerate  race  that  is  commonly  conceited  and  suspicious. 
Who  shall  envy  the  poverty  of  that  moral  nature  which  boasts  of  stand- 
ing erect  while  others  falter — looks  round  on  wrecked  fortunes  with  ar- 
rogant disdain — forgets  the  universal  frailty  that  enfeebles  every  mortal 
irill — and  hugs  its  own  security  while  others'  fair  rejnitations  go  down? 
[n  such  a  nature  meanness  com))etes  with  dishonesty,  and  becomes  the 
ohief  element  in  the  deep  damnation.  There  is  in  that  man  a  small  ruin, 
only  because  there  was  nothing  but  littleness  to  be  ruined.  In  the  reli- 
^ous  view  of  life,  all  rectitude  is  seen  to  be  of  grace  ;  merits  cease  to  be 
reckoned ;  and  it  is  felt  that  the  just  are  not  justified  by  their  j^erform- 
anees,  which  at  best  look  wreUrhed  beside  the  Perfect  Law ;  but  that  they 
'•lire  bv  faith." 

3.  Looking  in  another  direction,  we  find  attempts  to  palliate  these  com- 
mercial enormities.  The  partiality  of  friendship,  or  a  secret  consciousness 
of  partaking,  undetected  yet,  in  a  similar  tur])itude,  brings  forward  apol- 
o^es.  It  is  suggested  tliat  these  <lefaulters  lapsed  into  special  disgrace 
only  because  they  were  specially  tempted ;  that  a  majority  of  men  would 
do  the  same  thing  if  opportunity  were  equally  seductive;  and  thus,  to  come 
at  once  to  the  logical  conclusion,  that  virtue  is  the  creature,  and  the  sinner 
the  victim  of  circumstances.  It  is  perniciously  false.  Virtue  is  the  fruit  of  a 
divine  principle.  The  sinner  is  a  voluntary  transgressor.  Doubtless  there 
are  among  such  malversations  degrees  of  villainy,  as  there  are  of  dignity. 
The  ambition  of  power,  yearning  to  outride  a  financial  storm,  to  bring  a 
triumphant  success  out  of  perplexed  affairs  and  conflicting  wills,  to  com- 
mand the  resources  of  the  field  to  the  point  of  peril  with  Napoleonic  pre- 
eifion,  thus  blending  the  renown  of  the  pilot,  the  diplomatist,  and  the 
general — this  passion  contains  an  intellectual  element,  and  ought  not  to 
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be  confounded  with  the  greedy  lust  of  the  shuffling  impostor  that  dodges 

around  every  corner  to  count  the  shillings  filched  by  his  last  cheat  And 
we  can  easily  distinguish  between  the  sudden  crime  that  revolutionizes  a 
fine  nature,  and  the  habitual  obliquities  by  which  a  crafty  wretch  wriggles 
his  way  at  last  into  unequivocal  infamy.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
righteousness  is  difierenced  from  sin  by  quality,  not  by  quantity.  Keal 
virtue  is  irrespective  of  situations  or  solicitations. 

These  fallen  men,  in  all  likelihood  were  not  specially  tempted.  Thou- 
sands of  men,  in  our  great  seats  of  traffic,  are  probably  as  boldly  beset,  or 
as  cunningly  waylaid,  by  the  blaudishments  of  money  every  day.  And  if 
otherwise,  what  is  the  probity  good  for,  that  will  not  stand  a  surprise  t 
Nor  is  it  anything  less  than  a  denial  that  virtue  has  an  iude[>end6Dt 
essence,  and  an  immovable  quality,  to  allow  that  there  is  any  moral  dis- 
tinction between  the  plundering  of  a  corporation's  treasury,  and  the  rob- 
bery of  a  passenger  on  the  highway. 

Charity  to  fallen  brethren  must  not  involve  us  in  excuses  for  sordid 
outrages,  nor  in  compounding  with  felony.  When  some  piece  of  rapacious 
villainy  bites  innocent  and  confiding  persons,  with  an  aggravation  of  de- 
liberate audacities  that  places  the  deed  in  the  same  relation  to  simple 
immorality  which  blasphemy  bears  to  religion,  then  it  will  never  satisfy 
intrinsic  justice,  nor  console  the  sufterers,  to  intimate  that  it  could  not  U 
helped.  The  just  are  permitted  to  live  by  faith,  and  if  their  principles  are 
planted  in  the  immovable  Uock,  they  shall  be  kept  in  the  hour  that "  tries 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is."  No  man  is  authorized  to  fix  liis 
fellow's  deservings ;  and  censoriousness  is  of  itself  a  sin.  But  to  make 
knavery  venial  is  not  to  forbear  from  detraction. 

4.  There  are  some  perversions  of  a  season  of  commercial  unejisiness 
that  need  only  be  pointed  to  by  an  allusion.  If  you  avail  yourselves  of  a 
financial  panic  to  enter  a  plea  of  poverty  against  tne  demands  of  any  Chris- 
tian cause  or  charity,  when  your  own  property  is  unimpaired,  then  you  are 
clearly  not  of  those  just  men  that  live  by  any  genuine,  hearty  faith.  And 
if  you  pretend  to  share  in  the  prevailing  embarrassment  only  to  escape 
some  reasonable  expenditure,  in  the  household  or  neighborhood,  you  are 
reminded  that  you  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  him  that  provideth  not  for 
his  own,  and  is  declared  worse  than  the  faithless.  In  these  petty  evasions, 
the  peculiar  occasion  rather  exhibits  the  inherent  narrow-mindedness  than 
originates  it.  But  it  serves  to  sharpen  the  distinction  between  a  religious 
honesty  and  the  honesty  that  is  merely  political  or  prudential. 

5.  In  some  unconsidered  comments  on  these  recent  rogueries,  1  have 
noticed  bitter  imputations  against  the  ofienders  as  having  woven  a  cloak 
to  cover  their  treacheries  out  of  devout  professions.  So  far  as  tliese  are 
meant  to  deprecate  hypocrisy,  to  rebuke  the  subtile  sanctimony  that 
would  make  a  parade  of  piety  in  order  to  divert  suspicion,  it  is  well.  But 
if  they  were  so  made — and  in  one  or  two  instances  this  interpretation  was 
suggested — as  to  cast  a  misgiving  over  the  demonstrations  of  an  active 
religious  zeal,  then  it  is  a  uiischievous  wrong,  and  the  wound  falls  on  reli- 
gion itself.  When  you  undertake  to  exalt  morals  at  the  expense  of  reTe^ 
^nce,  or  to  strengthen  the  sentiments  of  honor  by  sneering  at  all  professions 
of  piety,  you  violate  the  method  of  nature,  the  philosophy  of  tlie  soul,  the 
Xruth  of  (jlod.  Every  stroke  aimed  at  godliness  glances  against  magnan- 
imity. These  two  co-ordinate  forces  in  all  true  righteousness,  arrayed 
.against  each  other,  wage  a  worse  than  civil  war  ;  they  acliieve  a  spiritual 
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-extermination.    It  is  the  fruit  on  the  branches  saying  to  the  moisture  of 
the  root,  *'  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 

6.  Such  a  crisis  in  tlie  public  credit  will  be  greatly  misused,  if  it  does 
not  prompt  you  to  a  careful  re-examination  of  all  your  every-day  mer- 
cantile and  industrial  customs.  Consider  what  tendencies  in  them  are 
vicious,  deceptive,  oppressive,  and  unjust.  Inquire  anew  how  far  your  im- 
plication in  them  pledges  you  personally  to  a  conspiracy  with  sin.  Probe 
them  fearlessly  with  the  blade  of  the  spirit.  Ask  not  what  the  toleration 
of  the  market-place  approves,  or  what  passes  unchallenged  the  popular 
ordeal.  Ask  what  the  Everlasting  Judge  will  ai)prove,  and  what  will 
pass  the  ordeal  of  the  soul's  truest,  unclouded,  most  inspired,  her  final 
moments,  when  the  Lord  and  the  disciple  "  see  face  to  face."  The  only 
hope  for  any  moral  advance  in  our  civilization  is  by  often  taking  up  afresh 
the  practices  of  our  social  life,  weighing  them  in  the  balance  of  individual 
accountability,  applying  to  them  with  independent  rigor,  that  inexhausti- 
ble "commandment"  which  is  "exceeding  broad." 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  also,  that  constituencies  should  be  convinced 
of  tlieir  responsibility,  as  well  as  officials.  If  embezzlement  meets  its  just 
con<lem nation,  shall  nothing  be  said  of  a  Company  that  is  so  careless  as  to 
commit  its  funds  to  hands  of  which  nothing  but  embezzlement  could  be 
expected?  Responsibility  is  spread  along  the  whole  line  of  posts,  from 
the  chief  to  the  subordinate.  If  large  interests  must  be  betrayed,  let  the 
sufferers  have  at  legist  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  deed  is  not  per- 
petrated by  agents  with  whom  treachery  is  a  salient  characteristic.  Who 
IS  to  protect  the  fiscal  reputation,  when  stockholders  and  directors  vote 
the  ticket  that  (jhicanery  has  contrived,  or  bribery  has  bought  i 

7.  But  a  graver  misapprehension  of  these  mortifying  disclosures  yet,  is 
to  stop,  in  our  contemplation  of  them,  with  the  mere  financial  embarrass- 
ments. No  doubt,  it  is  a  serious  damage  when  the  regular  processes  of 
trade  are  forcibly  interrupted,  confidence  is  disturbed,  and  men  are  com- 
pelled to  look  into  each  other's  faces  with  doubt  and  alarm.  There  can 
be  no  serious  pecuniary  disorganization  without  moral  calamities  attend- 
ing. And  it  is  these  breaches  aft'ecting  that  we  have  most  anxiously  to 
watch,  most  soberly  to  dread.  If  you  come  to  conceive  of  the  monetary 
•acrifices  as  the  primary,  then  concealment  will  often  cancel  crime,  and 
the  rej)aration  of  gold  heal  the  canker-spots  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  disease 
of  our  times  to  rate  the  most  precious  interests  of  humanity  by  outward 
miccess,  to  adore  prosperity,  to  let  the  splendor  of  a  sin  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
justice.  But  we  are  spirits,  and  cannot  abdiciite  our  immortality.  We 
are  under  law,  and  cannot  with  all  our  gold,  bribe  the  retributions  of  God. 
We  are  taught  of  Christ,  and  when  we  kneel  before  his  cross,  and  go  down 
into  the  deep  places  of  our  own  being,  we  see  that  we  are  poor  and  weak 
and  hungry,  save  as  we  seek  spiritual  wealth  of  him  ;  save  Jis  his  power 
•trengthens  us,  and  his  bread  from  heaven  feeds  us.  What  shall  it  profit 
us,  though  we  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul  ?  W'hat  shall  it  not  profit 
OS,  if  we  lose  the  world's  reward  and  gain  the  soul's  redemption  ? 

3d.  The  positive  lesson  of  prevention  then,  is,  that  we  pursue  all  our 
enterprise  and  labor  for  spiritual,  not  for  material  ends — in  a  generous  and 
devout,  not  in  a  sordid  and  scjlfish  temper.  Industry  must  not  bo  our 
master,  but  our  servant,  and  for  the  honor  of  Christ.  These  formidable 
ibrcefl  in  the  vast  mechanism  of  our  commercial  system  must  be  consocra^ 
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ted  to  the  church.  '^Holiness  to  the  Lord"  muBt  be  Btamped  on  70V 
bales  of  merclmndize.  Ships  must  sail  under  the  orders  of  the  bea?eiJj 
Master.  A  peace  that  the  world  cannot  give  must  keep  your  minds  supe- 
rior to  the  agitations  and  panics  of  changing  fortunes.  If  we  persist  in 
going  to  the  very  outside  borders  of  right,  wo  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  trans- 
gress the  line  and  do  expressly  wrong.  If  we  will  walk  on  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  what  wonder  if  a  giddy  brain  plunges  us  over  ?  Guard 
against  the  first  deviations  from  immaculate  honor,  the  faintest  llatteriet 
of  the  tempter.  In  the  grand  strain  of  the  hymn  we  have  sung,  "  Leani 
to  lose  with  God." 

A  wise  and  Christian  moderation,  then,  both  in  the  appetite  for  profits 
and  the  style  of  life,  must  set  limits  to  acquisition  and  expenditure.  Wo- 
man  nmst  come  with  encouragement  and  economy  to  the  help  of  man.  If 
she  thinks  there  is  nothing  in  my  theme  this  morning  for  her,  let  her  look 
into  the  miseries  where  the  tragic  folly  of  these  defaulters  has  wrought 
domestic  shame,  or  let  her  consider  her  own  part  in  the  righteous  ordering 
of  all  moral  life,  and  she  will  feel  the  holv  touch  of  the  doctrine  on  her 
own  tempted  heart.  Every  member  of  the  social  family  has  a  character 
to  contribute  to  the  common  stability,  and  all  they  that  are  truly  just  shall 
Hve  by  the  same  undying  faith. 

Character  is  a  unit.  And  one  part  does  not  stay  upright  while  another 
is  tenaciously  prone.  He  that  would  carry  an  unsoiled  name  through  the 
furious  competitions  that  fever  our  metropolitan  manners  must  keep  no 
portions  of  his  nature  in  league  with  darkness.  Honor  walks  in  the  sun. 
1^0  man  can  hide  from  his  fellows,  for  twenty-five  years,  those  tender  rela- 
tionships of  life  which  ought  to  be  the  source  of  his  manliest  pride  and 
his  peace,  and  yet  remain  an  honest,  truthful  man  in  everj'thiug  beside. 
It  is  not  likely  you  will  be  acting  a  false  part  in  the  sacrament  of  Marriage 
and  be  true  to  your  highest  aspirations  on  the  Exchange.  If  a  ^  dram  of 
base''  alloys  the  moral  manhood,  "  strike  where  you  will,  you  cannot  get 
the  ring  of  the  true  metal."  No  disease  spreads  through  the  soul  so  fataiij 
as  insincerity.  TJiere  is  a  large  toleration  in  human  sympatliics  for  tbe 
errors  of  frank  and  confiding  natures.  It  is  better  to  rely  on  the  world's 
good  will.  In  that  secondary  construction  also,  "  the  just  shall  live  hj 
faith." 

It  is  amazing  with  what  penetration  the  insight  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets 
reads  the  dangers  and  duties  of  all  time.  My  text  is  quoted  in  the  epistle 
from  Uabbakuk.  Turning  back  to  the  pages  of  that  sorrowful  and  patient 
seer  we  find  phrases  that  startle  us  with  their  strange  fitness  to  the  signs 
of  our  own  day,  with  its  reckless  expansion  and  unscrupulous  speculation. 
"  Wo  to  hirfa  that  increaseth  that  which  is  not  his,  and  to  him  that  ladetb 
himself  with  goods  not  his  own  ?  Wo  to  him  that  coveteth  unjust  gain 
for  his  house,  that  he  may  set  his  name  on  high  ?  Wo  to  him  that  build- 
eth  a  town  by  blood,  and  establisheth  a  city  by  inicjuity  ?  The  proud  man 
remaineth  not  at  rest ;  he  enlargeth  his  desire  as  the  grave ;  he  is  as  deatli 
and  cannot  be  satisfied.  Shall  not  they  rise  up  suddenly  that  shall  bite 
thee,  and  awake  that  shall  vex  thee  ?  The  Lord  said,  Write  the  vision, 
and  make  it  plain  that  he  may  run  that  readeth  it.  Though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come.  Behold,  his  soul  which  is  litW  npis 
not  upright  in  him  ;  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith." 

My  friends,  anything  that  throws  us  back  on  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  t 
blessing,  and  never  more  so  than  now  when  >^e  are  so  prone  to  forget  the 
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BfmV^  promises,  and  when  so  many  behave  themselves  as  i^  like  the 
E^heMans,  they  had  ^*  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy 
Ghost."  These  failures  will  not  be  dead  losses,  but  infinite  ^ins,  if  they 
serve  but  to  show  the  people  that  a  inau  stnndetli  and  walketh  not  in  his 
own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  if  they  abate  the 
self-eontidence  and  self-glorificfition  of  which  our  age  is  so  full :  if  they 
enforce  more  impressively  the  old  lesson  of  Scripture,  that  they  are  fools 
who  say  "  Go  to,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  by  our  own  shrewdness,  our  own 
tact,  our  own  enterprise,  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  buy,  and  sell, 
and  get  gain.''  Whercjis  we  ought  to  feel  that  (iod  is  the  God  of  all  our 
works — that  we  build  nothing  fair^or  strong  without  Him, — that  we  shall 
wake  and  labor  in  vain  till  we  l)egin  and  end,  plan  and  toil,  in  humble, 
childlike  trust,  entreating  always  that  his  will  be  done !  For  by  faith  the 
just  shall  live  I 


Art.  F.— MERCASTILE  lAW  IS  SURBOCATES'  COURTS* 

TuE  general  reader  cannot  often  be  induced  to  look  into  a  law  book; 
even  the  merchant,  interesting  to  him  in  this  age  of  Commerce  and  com- 
mercial law  as  the  decisions  of  our  courts  often  are,  can  find  little  time  to 
read  them.  In  fact,  the  lawyer  himself,  however  anxious  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  current  of  legal  decision,  finds  it  out  of  the  question  to  read  through 
the  score  of  new  volumes  of  reports  which  every  year  brings  with  it.  But 
we  have  read  most  of  the  cases  in  this  volume  of  surrogates'  reports  by 
the  present  Surrogate  of  the  county  of  New  York,  and  feel  amply  re- 
warded by  the  novelty  and  intrinsic  interest  of  the  cases,  many  of  which 
involve  important  mercantile  points. 

Few  would  be  apt  to  look  for  commercial  law  in  the  reports  of  a  Sur- 
rogate's Court,  and  we  were  about  to  say  that  it  is  quite  surprising  how 
many  to])ics  of  mercantile  bearing  are  discussed  in  the  present  volume. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  every  case  of  a  partnership  dissolved  by 
death,  every  case  of  a  claim  against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  the 
priorities  of  creditors,  questions  of  account,  and  many  otlier  mercantile 
topics,  come  legitimately  before  a  Surrogate's  Court  for  consideration. 
Before  noticing  more  of  the  mercantile  cases  in  this  book,  we  will  say  a 
wonl  of  this  series,  of  which  it  is  the  secon<l  volume. 

This  is  the  first  series  of  reports  of  this  class  of  cases  ever  undertaken 
in  this  country.  The  value  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  the  series 
of  Phillimore,  (kirteis.  Haggard,  is  generally  recognized  by  lawyers,  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  English.  Why  we  have  hitherto  had  no  American  Philli- 
more  or  Curteis,  we  leave  for  the  bencdi  and  the  bar  to  explain.  It  is 
true,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  here  precisely  covering  the  same  ground  as 
that  of  the  Spiritual  Courts;  but  the  ]*robate  and  Surrogate  jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States  includes  the  most  ini]>ortant  subjects  reported  in  this 
class  of  books,  except  divorce.  The  peculiar  questions  of  church  dis- 
cipline and  parish  regulation,  of  course,  ha\e  happily  no  ai>plication  here. 

In  a  <listrict  like  New  York,  the  business  of  the  I*robate  or  Surrogate's 
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Court  having  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  proofs  of  wills  and  of  adminis- 
tration, guardianship  and  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  executors  and 
administrators,  and  incidentally,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  mercantile  cases, 
is  of  course  very  large.     Many  very  various,  very  valuable,  and  sometime* 
very  (lurious  cases  are  presented.     The  learned  Surrogate  of  New  York  — g^ 
has  judged  wisely,  therefore,  in  making  a  selection  of  his  opinions  on  th 
more  important  of  these  points,  and  presenting  them  to  the  puldic.     Th 
judge  who,  after  undergoing  the  laborious  task  of  deciding  the  manj 
litigated  matters  that  came  before  him,  undertakes  the  additional  labor  o 
reporting  them,  performs  a  double  service,  confers  a  double  favor  on  hir 
profession  and  the  public.     We  are  not  sure  that  the  friends  of  an  elective 
judiciary  will  not  be  disposed,  in  support  of  their  views,  to  point  to  th- 
fiujt  that  the  first  elective  probate  judge  in  the  country  is  the  first  to  illuJ 
trate  by  his  pen  this  important  branch  of  law. 

There  are  some  twenty  cases  in  this  volume,  involving  questions  rel 
live  to  the  execution  of  wills,  testamentary  capacity,  influence,  the  form 
ities  of  signing,  attesting,  acknowledging,   and  testamentary  declaratio: 
The  subject  of  gifts  made  during  life  in  contemplation  of  death,  donate 
mortia  causa,  as  the  legal  term  is,  is  of  great  practical  importance,  as  ve 
firequently  claims  to  personal  ])roperty  are  set  up  after  the  decease  of 
owner,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  gift  during  life. 

On  one  occasion  the  question  came  up  before  the  Surrogate  of  No"  ^'W 
York,  whether  a  promissory  note  could  be  the  subject  of  a  gitl,  mor^^^tis 
causa,  and  a  distinction  has,  we  believe,  been  taken  b(ftween  a  note  maM       de 


by  the  <lece<lont  himself  an<l  a  note  made  in  his  favor  by  a  third  par^  ty. 
From  the  nature  of  the  casj,  it  is  evident  that  cl.iims  of  this  kind  are  lial  "tw 
to  great  abuse  and  require  careful  consideration.     We  have  three  cases  ■       on 

the  subject — Kenney  ?'^.  the  Public  Administrator,  p.  319;   Bloomer  t vs. 

Bloomer,  p.  340 ;  and  Merchant  vs.  Merchant,  p.  432. 

In  Bloomer  vs.  l^loomer,  the  question  is  discussed,  how  far  the  genci 
rule  that  subsequent  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  birth  of  a  eh: 
in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  revokes  a  will,  applies  to  or  afTc 
a  gift  mortis  causa  i 

The  nature  of  these  gifts  is  discussed  with  much  learning,  with  refS" 
ence  to  their  analoij:y  to  leo:acies.  The  ndes  of  the  Roman  an<l  Freifc^  ^^ 
law,  and  the  English  decisions,  are  invoked  in  support  of  tlie  princifpg*® 
that  a  donation,  mortis  causa,  is  revoked  by  the  subsequent  birth  ofc^  * 
child.  In  this  case,  the  decision  was  governed  by  the  law  of  Connectic='  '^^ 
the  testator's  domicil,  which  establishes  the  broad  nde  that  a  will  is  ^3^ 
yoked  by  the  birth  of  a  (^hild  simply. 

In  Merchant  t^s.  Merchant,  the  revocability  of  a  gift,  mortis  causa-^^*  '* 
further  discussed ;  and  it  is  held  not  to  be  revocable  by  will,  becaus^^^  • 
will  does  not  begin  to  take  eft'ect  until  the  moment  when  the  gift,  by  *» 
very  terms  becomes  absolute,  the  death  of  the  donor,  but  it  is  revoke<^k^  ^ 
the  donor  recover  ])ossession. 

The  case  of  Richardson  vs.  Judah,  p.  157,  presents  a  somewhat  diffi< 
question  of  interest  to  the  cr(»,ditors  of  deceilent**'  estates,  and  involve 
conflict  of  statutory  remedies.     The  Surrogate's  Court  in  the  State  of  N 
York  has,  by  statute,  a  very  extensive  and  eflfective  control  over  the  r^ 
estate  of  deceased  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  paym4 
of  debts,  by  proceedings  to  mortgage  lease  or  sell  it      In  this  case,  1 
real  estate  of  the  intestate  debtor  consisted  in  an  undivided  interest,  whi 
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^  proceedings  in  partition  had  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds  had  been 
Id  to  his  heirs.  Subsequently  application  was  made  to  the  Surrogate 
*iD  order  to  sell  his  real  estate  for  the  puymout  of  his  debts;  and  in  bar 
this  application,  the  administrator  set  up  the  previous  sale  in  partition. 
d  statute  regulating  the  proceedings  in  Surrogates^  Courts  for  the  sale 
real  estate  for  the  payment  of  debts,  authorizes  the  sale  of  the  real  es- 
I  of  which  the  debtor  died  seized.  The  right  of  the  tenants  in  common 
lAve  a  partition  at  any  time  of  the  undivided  estate,  seems  clear.  The 
Lt  of  the  creditors  to  a  sale  at  any  time  within  the  time  limited  by 
ate  of  any  real  estate  of  which  the  deceased  was  seized  at  the  time  of 
death,  is  equally  clear.  The  conflict  of  remedies  presents  a  somewhat 
cult  point,  and  it  is  not  decided  in  the  present  case  which  went  off  on 
fferent  point. 

lie  cases  of  McDonnell,  ex  parte,  p.  32,  Ilepbum  vs.  Hepburn,  p.  74, 
Innan  V8.  Parkman,  p.  77,  llall  vs.  McLoughlin,  p.  104,  Stires  vs, 
I  Renssellaer,  p.  172,  Goodall  vs.  McLefin,  p.  300,  involve  the  construo- 
of  legacies  and  contain  discussions  of  questions  relating  to  the 
ing  and  lapse  of  legacies,  <*.lauses  of  substitution,  gifts  to  a  class,  the 
I  heirs.  In  Goodall,  vs.  McLean,  it  is  held  that  a  devise  or  bequest 
r  after  a  life  estate  to  a  donee  by  name  takes  elFect  immediately  upon 
testator*s  death,  if  the  donee  for  life  die  during  the  testator's  lifetime. 
Linong  the  cases  presenting  interesting  questions  of  mercantile  law  are 
Jurjo  vs.  Dunscomb,  p.  105,  Brown,  vs.  the  public  administrator, 
03,  p.  165,  Montgomery,  vs.  Denning,  p.  220. 

lie  case  of  St  Jurjo,  vs.  Dunscomb  turncMl  upon  the  eflfect  of  a  power 
Attorney  given  by  the  executor  of  a  will  made  in  Porto  Rico,  to  a 
lent  of  New  York,  authorizing  administration  in  New  York,  a  debtor 
lew  York  objected  to  the  issuing  of  letters  on  the  ground  that  by  the 
of  Porto  Rico,  foreign  assets  cannot  be  collected  by  the  executors 
[lout  the  special  authorization  of  the  testamentary  tribunal  of  the 
iicil  unless  the  will  expressly  authorized  such  collection.  The  de- 
an of  the  Surrogate  is  that  "  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  will  it  is  the 
ge  to  grant  administration  with  the  will  annexed  to  the  attorney  in 
i  of  the  foreign  executor.  If  there  bo  none  authorized  to  apply  as 
b  attorney,  letters  issue  ac^cording  to  the  statute  to  the  legate^,  widow 
L  next  of  kin. 

ii  the  case  of  Brown,  vs.  the  public  administrator,  creditors  who  had 
ained  judgment  in  North  Carolina,  claimed  a  priority  under  the  section 
the  Revised  Statute  of  New  York,  judgments  docketed  and  decrees 
oiled  against  the  deceased  to  be  paid  according  to  their  respective 
orities  before  recognizances,  bonds,  sealed  instruments,  notes,  bills,  and 
iquidated  demands  and  accounts.  But  the  Surrogate  holds  that  for  all 
■poses  of  administration  judgments  obtained  in  another  State  are  to  be 
undered  as  foreign  judgments.  Foreign  judgments  have  no  proper 
oe  here  except  as  prima  facie  and  perhaps  with  certain  exceptions,  con- 
nve  evidence  of  a  cause  of  action,  (Cummings  vs.  Banks,  2  Barb.  Sup. 
.*  R.,  p.  602.)  In  other  respects  they  rank  only  as  simple  contract 
its.  Assumpsit  is  maintainable  on  a  foreign  judgment  K  such  judg- 
nta  are  to  be  considered  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense  judgments  withm 
)  meaning  of  our  laws,  then  they  must  have  all  the  consequence  of  judg- 
nits;  and  if  capable  of  being  docketed  here,  bind  lands  and  rank  as 
Igment  debts  in  the  distribution  of  the  personal  assets  of  deceased  per- 
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aom.    It  would  also  follow  as  a  consequence  that  executors  and  adminis- 
trators cannot  at  their  peril  take  notice  of  such  foreign  judgments.     That 
the  provisions  of  our  statute  relative  to  docketing  judgments  and  enrolling 
decrees,  do  not  apply  to  foreign  judgments  and  decrees,  or  judgments 
other  States,  is  obvious ;  and  as  judgments  and  decrees  have  no  preferenc< 
of  payment  unless  dockete<l  or  enrolled,  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
judgments  and  decrees  are  entitled  to  no  preference.     But  apart  from 
consideration,  foreign  judgments  have  never  been  held  at  common  law 
have  any  preference  over  simple  contract  debts.     After  the  Act  of  Unioi 
it*  was  decided  that  the  Irish  judgment  had  no  force  as  a  record  in  En|^ 
land  :  and  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in  discussing  the  question  said,  "  I  hav 
inquired  of  a  very  learned  person,  whether  in  marshalling  assets  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  entitled  to  priority,  and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  is  that  r       it 
is  not." 

In  the  case  of  Montgomery  vs.  Dunning,  the  administrator  of  a  decei 


partner  had  surrendered  to  the  surviving  partner  a  quantity  of  gold  dw 
as  assets  of  the  tirm.  It  was  objected  that  the  gold  dust  was  the  indivii 
ual  property  of  the  deceased.     But  the  evidence  showed  that  it  was 

nersliip  assets,  and  Iveing  such  the  Surrogate  held  that  the  administrator  i« 

only  "  responsible  for  the  interest  of  the  deceased  in  the  surplus  of  tU^lie 
partnership  assets  after  the  settlement  of  tlie  partnership  accounts^  ai 
payment  of  all  the  liabilities. 

The  case  of  Maire  vs,  Gino(;hio  also  involved  points  in  the  law  of  pai 
nersliip.     The  surviving  partner  had  married  the  executrix  of  a  dec4 
partner,  and  on  the  accounting  before  the  Surrogate  he  was  held  joint       ^j 
liable  with  her.     It  was  also  held  that  "  in  determining  how  fiir  the  i        bx* 
eontrix  is  liable  for  the  interest  of  the  deceased  in  the  partnership  asse—  ti, 
it  becomes  incidentally  necessary  to  examine  the  partnership  accounts,         in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  interest  of  the  deceased  was."     '*  A  stateme-^nt 
of  the  partnership  affairs  is  incident  to  the  settlement  of  the  accounts         of 
the  executor  or  executrix ;  and  in  a  case  of  final  accounting  is  abeolutt^^lj 
necessary  to  a  final  adjustment  of  the  estate." 

The  case  of  Quinby  t'».  Thompson,  although  presenting  no  points  of  m- 
cantile  law,  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  case  of  the  will  of  a  well-kno' 
New  York  merchant,  the  late  Abraham  G.  Thompson,  as  well  as 
account  of  the  exceedingly  curious  circumstances  attending  it.    The  ih?^  i" 
was  cx)ntested  on  the  ground  of  informal  execution,  and  also  of  the  all«ai"^*^ 
unsoundness  or  insanity  of  the  deceased,  as  indicated  by  a  belief  in  C-  h* 
philosopher's  stone,  the  elixir  of  life,  Kidd's  treasures,  the  making  of  ff^  ^*^» 
and  the  various  art«  of  magic,  natural  and  supernatural.     The  Surrog^^^** 
in  his  opinion  sustaining  the  will,  considers  all  of  these  eccentricities  rr    J^t 
attributable  to  a  very  superstitious  and  undisciplined  mind,  as  the  resi^^*^ 
of  wild  and  ill-considered  scientific  speculations  not  without  their  count      ^^ 
part  among  the  better  educated ;  and  not  as  proofs  even  of  partial  insanir' 
or  monomania.    He  therefore  expresses  no  opinion  on  the  (tistinction  lat^ 
suggested  in  England,  between  total  and  partial  insanity,  a  mind  imsou 
as  to  one  thing,  and  soimd  for  all  other  purposes,  such  as  transacting  bi 
ness,  or  making  a  will.     The  Surrogate's  decision  is  very  long  and  ela 
orate,  and  for  its  clear  analysis  of  avast  mass  of  facts,  its  careful  separati 
of  the  relevant  from  the  irrelevant,  and  masterly  elucidation  of  the  ni 
of  law  really  applicable,  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  among  American  h 
ing  cases. 
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DcRiKG  the  present  war  maritime  Commence  in  Uie  Baltic  has  been 
interrupted  by  the  blockade  of  the  Russian  ports.  It  is  to  bo  presumed, 
however,  that  the  French  and  English  fleet,  which  is  now  cruising  in  the 
Baltic,  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  entirely  that  sea,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  at  the  approach  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  which  generally  set  in 
about  the  middle  of  September.  According  to  all  probabilities,  the  effects 
of  blockade  will  cease  after  tliat  period ;  and  as  commercial  navig2iti<m  to 
Cronstadt  generally  continues  until  the  end  of  October,  and  to  lievel, 
Riga,  Baltischport,  and  Libau  until  the  beginning  of  December,  there  will 
remain  an  interral  of  six  or  eight  weeks  for  the  arrival  of  American  ves- 
sels, whose  flag  does  not  recognize  a  paper  blockade. 

If  the  maritime  war  still  continues  next  spring,  there  will  also  be  an  op- 
portunity afforded,  during  a  few  weeks,  for  the  arrival  of  vessels  that  come 
into  Russian  ports  laden  with  colonial  products,  tropical  fruits,  wines,  cot- 
tons, dyestuflTs,  and  other  articles  of  Commerce,  and  they  will  be  enabled 
in  their  turn  to  take  in,  for  exportation,  cargoes  of  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  &c. 

It  is  cliiefly  to  Cronstadt  that  American  merchants  and  shijHowuers 
should  direct  their  attention,  because  this  is  the  most  important  commer- 
cial port  of  the  north  of  Russia,  and  because  the  French  and  English 
cxnisers  cannot  blockade  it  without  being  protected  by  a  strong  portion  of 
their  fleet,  which  must  constantly  be  present  in  that  quarter ;  for  other-^ 
wise  the  Russian  fleet  lying  in  Cronstadt  would  leave  the  harbor  to  give 
them  chase.  From  this  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  the  blockade  of 
this  port  cannot  be  enforced  but  at  short  intervals. 

In  the  meantime,  from  a  natural  result,  arising  out  of  the  interruption 
of  maritime  Commerce,  the  products  and  raw  material  destined  for  Rus- 
sian industry,  and  which  were  formerly  imported  by  sea,  are  now  brought 
into  Russia  by  land.  The  same  result  has  taken  place  in  the  exportation 
of  different  Russian  products.  This  circumst^mce  has  given  a  great  im- 
pulse and  much  activity  to  the  inland  Commerce  by  the  way  of  Prussia, 
which  has  principally  concentrated  itself  at  Memel.  This  port,  being 
eontiguous  to  the  frontier  of  Russia,  offers  great  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  up  the  River  Niemen,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as 
KoHno. 

In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  this  Commerce,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  abolished  the  prohibition  duties  upon  refined  sugar  imported 
bj  land,  and  reduced  the  importation  duties  on  raw  sugar  from  $2  to 
$1  83  per  poud  of  40  lbs. ;  upon  coft'ee  from  S2  43  to  <;l  66 ;  and  on 
oils  from  82  J  cents  to  42|  cents — reductions  which  compensate  in  a  great 
degree  for  the  transit  duties  levied  in  Gennany,  as  well  as  for  the  surplus 
of  the  costs  incurred  for  transportation  by  land. 

Merchants  in  the  United  States  should  not  lose  time  in  turning  these 
fiwilities  to  their  advantage,  by  sending  to  Memel  American  products  des- 
tineil  for  Russian  consumption,  and  by  freighting  tlieir  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  Havana  sugars  at  the  same  time  with  other  colonial  pro- 
ductions, dyestuffs,  wood  from  the  islands  for  cabinet  furniture,  &c.  These 
vessels  should  sail  for  Memel  at  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  blockade, 
md  to  the  Russian  ports  specified  above  when  the  French  and  English 
fleet  will  be  obliged  to  suspend  their  cruising  operations  in  the  Giuf  of 
fmland. 
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This  Commerce,  resulting  from  the  necessities  of  war,  might  seire  at  tiM 
same  time  to  establish  «and  to  consolidate  a  more  direct  and  a  more  actire 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Russia — an  intercourse  which 
is  less  extensive  than  it  might  be  if  proper  attention  had  been  bestowed 
on  this  subject. 

Uj>on  the  average  number  of  3,C17  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  310,502 
lasts,  that  have  visited  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  during  the  three 
years  of  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  49  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,814  lasts^ 
were  American ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  proportion  of  a  little  more  than  one 
per  cent  upon  the  number  of  vessels,  and  of  three  per  cent  upon  tonnage; 
whereas  there  have  been  1,316  arrivals  of  English  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
of  150,420  lasts,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  half  of  the  tonnage  of  sJI 
the  vessels  that  have  entered  the  Russian  ports. 

This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  since,  independent  of  the  direct  Com- 
merce of  Russia  with  the  United  States,  which  is  of  itself  susceptible  of 
being  greatly  developed,  there  are  many  staple  productions  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  and  of  the  West  Indies  that  could  be  shippeil  to  Russia  is 
American  bottoms  instead  of  being  imported  to  that  country,  either  through 
the  channel  of  European  commercial  houses,  or  under  the  English  flag. 
We  will  only  cite  here  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  Commerce  im- 
ported into  Russia,  taking  the  average  for  the  three  years  of  1850,  1851, 
and  1852. 

Cotton.  The  cotton  that  is  used  for  Russian  manufactures  is  princi- 
pally importe<l  from  America,  and  still  upon  the  total  importation  of  cot- 
ton by  sea,  which  has  amounted  on  the  average  to  54,313,480  lbs.,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  85,9^5,371  32,  the  direct  importations  from  the  United 
States  have  not  ex('oe<led  7,685,440  lbs.,  or  1 4  per  cent ;  while  England 
has  imported  into  Russia  43,051,680  lbs.,  or  four-fifths  of  the  quantity. 

This  article  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  American  mcrchanti, 
the  more  so,  because  ovctv  year  it  l>ebomes  of  greater  importance  in  the 
import  trade  of  Russia,  and  sin<e  this  branch  of  traflic  mignt  easily  be  ia- 
creased.  Russia  imports  now  more  than  72,000,000  ll»s.  of  cotton,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  t?7,000,000,  and  this  importation  might  be  incrciised  in 
a  few  years  to  double  that  amount.  The  following  tabular  statement  will 
■how  the  rapid  progress  that  the  importation  of  cotton  has  made  since  th« 
year  1824 : — 

Importation—lbt. 

1824-26 2,270,720 

1827-29 3,927,200 

1880-82 4,689,840 

1888-85   6,847,660 

1886-38 1 1,81 1,960 

1889-41 14,280,960 

The  importation  duty  is  verj*^  small,  4  mills  per  lb.,  or  about  4  per  cent 
There  is  no  duty  levieil  upon  the  transit  of  cotton  through  Prussia. 

Sugar.  Owmg  to  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  raw  sugar,  $2  per 
40  lbs.  when  imported  by  sea,  Russia  imports  this  produce  principally 
fipom  the  Island  of  Cuba,  whose  sugar,  being  of  a  very  superior  quality,  can 
best  suffer  the  payment  of  this  high  dut}\  But  since  the  duties  upon  this 
article  have  been  reduced  for  its  importation  by  land,  other  sugars  may 
enter  into  competition  with  great  facility.  The  transit  duty  upon  su- 
gar through  Prussia  is  20  silver  groschen  per  quintal,  or  12^  cimtsper 
40lb6. 


ImporUUioB— Oi^ 

1842-44 20,980,440 

1846-47 81,206.960 

1848-60 58.161,240 

1861 68.428.480 

1862 78.898.440 
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hiie  reduced  duties  upon  sugar,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed,  shall  be  ap- 
at  a  later  period  to  the  importations  bj  sea,  the  American  sugars, 
I  to  their  low  price,  might  then  compete  with  advantage  with  the 
oa  sugars. 

I  prohibition  duties  upon  refined  sugar  having  been  abolished  for  its 
tiidon  by  land,  there  is  also  an  opening  for  the  competition  of  Ameri- 
efined  sugars,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  to  pay  the  transit 
sf  12  to  12|  cents  per  40  lbs.  through  Prussia.  The  importations  of 
•agar  by  sea  amount  on  an  average  to  75,730,000  lbs.,  representing 
le  of  $5,085,333  22.  The  importations  from  the  United  States  only 
I  at  2,560,000  lbs.,  or  for  little  more  than  3  per  cent,  whereas  the 
India  sugars  (chiefly  those  from  Havana)  amount  to  570,000,000 
»r  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  only  the  high  tariff  duties  upon  this 
5  that  render  it  difficult  for  the  otlier  sugar-growing  countries  to  com- 
irith  the  sugars  to  Cuba. 

t  American  vessels  could  be  freighted  for  the  transportation  of  Ha- 
tuffars  with  a  destination  for  Russian  ports,  or  to  be  dispatched, 
g  ue  effective  blockade,  to  Memel. 

rvxB.  Russia  imports  on  an  average  9,120,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  repre- 
ig  a  value  of  $1,080,000,  and  the  importations  of  this  article  from 
mted  States  amount  to  about  480,000  lbs.,  or  to  a  little  more  than 
ce&t    The  residue  arrives  from  En^and  and  from  the  Hanseatio 

the  importation  of  this  commodity  the  United  States  could  also  take 
!e  active  part. 

s  importation  of  coffee  to  Russia  by  the  way  of  Memel  is  fiEu^ilitated 
a  reduction  of  the  importation  duties  78^  cents  per  40  lb. ;  which 
ensates  in  a  great  measure  for  the  costs  of  transportation  by  land, 
>r  the  transit  duties  of  18|  cents  per  40  lb.  ihrougn  Prussia. 
BACco.  Russia  imports  upon  an  average  more  than  7,200,000  lbs. 
f  and  manufactured  tobacco,  representing  a  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000, 
Ithough  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  this  article  is  produced  upon 
I  Anierican  plantations,  the  direct  importations  from  the  United 
I  amount  only  to  540,000  pounds,  or  to  seven  per  cent.  The  greater 
m  of  tobacco  comes  into  Russia  from  the  Ilanseatic  cities.  This 
h  of  Commerce  could  consequently  take  a  more  direct  channel,  and 
oa  tobacco  could  also  be  shipped  to  Russia  in  American  bottoms, 
na.  Russia  imports  yearlv  on  the  average  about  $820,000  worth  of 
Hrithout  counting  those  that  arrive  from  Asia.  Nearly  the  half  of 
mportation  consists  of  American  martens,  in  German  "  schoppen," 
I  are  brought  to  Russia  through  the  intermediate  trade  with  Ger- 
.    There  are  no  direct  importations  of  furs  from  the  United  States 


is  article  might  bo  very  profitable  to  exchange  for  Russian  produc- 

nde  the  principal  articles  of  transatlantic  Commerce  that  have  just 
specified,  the  United  States  could  take  a  leading  part  in  the  Com- 
)  of  Russia  with  European  ports.  Wines,  for  inst^ce,  form  an  im- 
nt  article  in  the  importation  trade  of  Russia.  The  average  importa- 
yf  wines,  of  which  more  than  half  arrive  from  France,  exceeos  the 
of  $4,666,666  44.  As  American  vessels  frequent  constantly  the 
u  zxzi. — ^NO.  T.  87 
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ports  of  France,  they  conld  participate,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
portation  of  wines,  which  are  shipped  from  Havre  and  Bordeaux.  5 

The  importation  trade  of  Russia  is  particularly  favorable  to  freigiilL" 
Merchant  vessels  are  always  sure  of  receiving  a  full  return  carffo,  as  th^ 
merchandise  that  is  exported  from  Russia  is  more  bulky  than  mat  whick. 
is  imported  into  the  country.  American  vessels  arriving  with  home  audi 
with  West  India  products,  or  with  merchandise  from  European  porta, 
could  ship  in  return  grain,  tallow,  h§mp,  flax,  ^c^  for  French  or  Engliab 
markets. 

England  and  the  Hanseatic  cities  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  this  in- 
termediate Commerce,  from  which  they  derive  very  large  profits. 

Great  Britain  exports  annually  to  Russia  more  than  $17,000,000  wortb 
of  goods  of  every  description,  of  which  hardly  two-fifths  are  productiooi 
of  her  own  soil  and  of  her  own  industry — the  balance  being  composed  of 
foreign  or  colonial  products. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  Russian  productions  besides,  that  would 
vastly  improve  and  recover  from  the  prostration  into  which  they  ha?e 
fallen,  by  direct  and  active  commercial  relations  with  the  United  SUtM. 
Such  are,  for  example,  hemp,  fiax,  and  hemp  thread,  sail  cloths  and  othen^ 
cables,  hog  bristles,  steariue,  Russia  leather,  iron,  which  is  preferred  to 
English  iron,  copper  and  copper-ware. 

All  these  articles,  which  can  be  procured  in  Russia  at  moderate  pricei 
and  of  a  superior  quality,  could  be  exchanged  for  American  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco  and  furs. 

The  present  Commerce  of  Russia  with  the  United  States  is  very  trifling; 
and  much  below  the  level  to  which  is  ought  to  have  attained,  had  a  proper 
direction  been  given  to  it. 

Upon  the  total  commercial  operations  of  Russia,  which  on  the  average 
have  amounted  to  $1 32,472,000  yearly,  for  the  triennial  period  of  1860-*5l 
and  '52,  of  which  $65,424,000  were  for  importations,  and  $67,048,000  for 
exportations,  the  United  States  represents  only  $1,508,666  44,  or  little 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  which  $1,584,666  42  were  for  importations  to 
Russia,  and  $1,432,666  44  for  exportations  from  that  country. 

The  following  articles  appear  in  the  direct  Commerce  of  the  Unital 
States  with  Russia : — 

VALUE  or  EXPOETATIONS  TO  BII88IA. 

Raw  cotton. $8,466,666  44 

Tobacco 188,888  28 

Raw  sugar 166.666  44 

Dyewoixls 154,000  00 

Coffee 65,888  28 

VALUE   OF  IMPOBTATIONB   FROM   BU88IA. 

Cordages. $296,000  00 

Sail-cloths  and  others 19,888  22 

Flax  and  hemp-thread. 210,888  22 

Iron 184,666  44 

Hog  bristles 144,000  00 

Hemp 187,888  22 

In  order  to  give  a  greater  extension  to  this  direct  Commerce,  and  ii 
order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  intermediate 
Commerce  with  Russia,  which  has  almost  been  exclusively  carried  on  bj 
England,  it  would  be  very  desirable  and  of  paramount  utility,  if  aome  « 
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I  leBding  merchants  of  New  York  and  of  Boston  would  organize  some 
i?e  relations  with  St.  Petersburg  and  with  Riga,  by  establishing  in 
ise  cities,  as  the  English  have  already  done,  counting  houses  and  agen- 
%  under  the  direction  of  active  and  intelligent  correspondents.  It  is  in 
t  way  that  many  English  houses  have  realized  very  large  profits  and 
ated  immense  fortunes. 


Art.  Til.— THE  SBPAEITE  PROPERTY  OF  HUSBAND  AND  WIPE. 

AT  ■rrTLBMBHTI  BT  BKPiimATB    PEOPKRTT  Of    MARRIED    WOMKM— TBS    BUIBAlfD*!   COURTBtl 

IK  THB  PROPBRTT  Of  THB   WIfB. 

SFo  one  can  question  the  utility  and  justice  of  the  law  authorizing  a 
B  to  hold  real  and  personal  property  within  the  State  of  New  York  as 
'  separate  estate,  relieved  of  any  claim  therein  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
id  or  his  creditors.  Since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1848  and  its  amend- 
nts  in  1849  on  this  subject,  authorizing  any  married  woman  to  take  by 
'^  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  from  any  person  other  than  her  husband, 
I  to  hold  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  convey  and  devise  real  and 
flonal  property,  <&c.,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  if  she 
re  unmarried;  and  of  property  possessed  before  marriage,  that  the 
16  shall  continue  her  sole  and  separate  property  as  if  she  were  a  single 
lale — the  vesting  of  property  in  wives,  by  way  of  family  settlements^ 
I  been  acquiring  an  increasing  and  widely  extending  popularity  in  New 
rk  and  some  other  States. 

[t  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  majority  of  these  estates  now  held  by  mar- 
1  women  have  been  derived  from  the  mutual  earnings  of  the  husband 
I  wife,  or  of  the  husband  alone.  Nor  arc  such  investments  to  be  com- 
ined  of,  when  the  husband  in  donating  the  money  to  the  wife  to  pur- 
186  such  estates  does  not  impair  his  means  of  fulfilling  his  prior  obliga- 
38  to  his  creditors.  Of  course,  all  subsequent  credits  are  obtained  with 
ice  of  the  investment,  and  cannot  charge  the  property  of  the  wife  as 

ground  of  confidence  on  which  such  credit  was  obtained.  Yet  it  is  a 
!fy,  when  such  estates  are  purchased  on  credit  and  the  husband  unites 
h  his  wife  in  a  bond  and  mortgage  for  part  of  the  purchase  money, 
ether  specialities  executed  or  debts  contracted  between  the  making  of 
h  mortgage  and  the  time  of  its  payment  might  not,  by  s[)ei-ial  suit  in 
lity  against  the  husband  and  wife,  charge  the  wife's  estate  to  the 
cunt  contributed  by  the  husband  towards  the  payment  therefor  subse- 
snt  to  the  making  of  the  contract  with  the  plaintiff  in  such  suit.  It 
^ht  be  said  that  the  registry  of  the  mortgage  was  a  suflScient  noticcj  to 

creditor  of  the  husband's  intention,  and  that  the  new  creditor  ao- 
esced  in  the  prior  contract  of  the  husband  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  his 
e's  land ;  but  it  could  not  be  known  whether  tne  husband  or  the  wife 
aid  pay  this  mortgage ;  and,  if  the  husband  paid  it,  whether  he  intended 
lo  so  by  way  of  gift  or  loan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  if  the  husband,  in 
bate  of  Dankruptcy,  invest  moneys  in  lands,  and  title  is  taken  in  the 
QB  of  the  wife,  or  through  such  investment  the  husband  becomes  bank- 
i  and  unable  to  pay  his  subsisting  debts,  but  that  equity  would  charge 
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the  wif^t'c  «!«4ii.e.  as  ibe  debt<^  of  tbe  lsTi«l«ndL  to  the  extent  of  the  BMNMfi 
M>  c^»nTTil»^Tc*i  in  it*  parch«*e-  Yet  if  the  eredh-T  exduoxire  the  iioie»  or 
eTi.it»n>ef  'A  inie'i-t^-dsseiss.  dii*ni  pr^or  \*>  the  reicoro  of  BDch  deed,  to  ths 
delit'T'rV  wife,  f>r  so*,  h  as  are  daie«d  ?u  rise  jtiein.  be  wc^old  l*e  presiiimed  to 
havr  d-Mie  so  villi  ccirm  of  ii:r  iijrestnican  in  the  vile.  somL  so  far  a$  hit 

TLr  rxirsiriii.irir  r>ts  ii.-i  iisl'iiftf^  of  meT>:*jmti3e  jinrsuit*  in  this 
<»u:.:rT  iiiluc-r  a  cAref-L  izii'^irr  wiih  j.rairLT  rorii  a*  lo  h''»v  liiev  ^^an 
pr-jri  ie  f'.»r  ihrir  fssailirs  ii-  tirae?  of  T»rc»«perr:T.  airaiiisi  the  rrvrrses  of 
liaiikT-Ji: ::tr>  IiiVir  : :■  \r:  t-rr-ii^liT  b-:»rDr  !■:•  :Lr:r e<ial»iishn]i«riiis  \*\  >•>  maaT 
c:r':'TirLi>iiuc<cs  r-eyc'iii  i  r^is^r-iiitOr  fcreRiAT  arid  lirvi.Dd  their  conTr'j'L  The 
piir/i-Mr-  '>f  a  bodies: ?ai  and  iLe  r«ain£r  of  it*  tat3e  in  th*  wiiie,  is  the 


no:  ilert^^'v  1.^^  imii&'.rt-L  n:.iT  do  s-?  ^m  the  hlzb«5t  o->ii5iideraT5oii«  of 
hoS'-'T  hiii  ;u«:i-:-r-  Iiii-^i.  sj-i-L  invesviiK-n:  mirb:  ir  snlts^rorii":  rrTcr«« 
enal^j^  biin  i  >  an<»r  frora  &  siaiir  cf  l<ai:kTTX}«(cT^  aikd  it  mi^t  l^eicoine  a 
inosi;  as-efu:  vn?\  f:*T  ibe  l*riir£i  of  Lis  tJv«diM*a. 

B:::  mv  iq  •tv  im^K^iia:c•  <:«l*>€ir;  in  this  artk:>  is  to  inquire  a^  to  the 
efie^'i  ^f  iLe  lairs  &:iiLc>Tiiing  azid  SniscaiiuBii;  thefte  £uiiilj  inreaiDeali 
in  re<j«ei:i  lo  the  rigi^is  of  the  hnslaztd  in  li^os  so  MfvnieiT  heid  bv  iki 
wife- 

TLis  r-DrsSz'n  oasQr  in*  l«efore  Jadsre  Ifason.  of  the  Sixth  J^iv-ia!  I>> 
tzicT  of  ib^  Xrw  York  Supreme  Cotitl  in  1&49.  <4  Howard"*  Practin 
Repr^ra,  102.»  on  a  «ait  by  a  wife  to  l»r  restore i  to  ihe  eo^rmcst  and 
mazjur&ixK-n:  vf  ax:  e?:!*!:^*  pardik-De^i  to  her  as  one  of  the  heoR  at  law  of 
her  fiiber  i::  1^£S.  as  against  an  inieoiperaxe  hiisb«><L  the  £nher  of  ber 
six  obijiTv-r,  to  wbc-m  she  was  ma:Tit^i  in  1*!9.  Tbe  i«ani««d  Jadge  to 
di>j.:»f.es  of  lie  p>ii.";  wiriber  ibe  aaiates  -rf  Ifit^S-*  in  tqtieAicm  are  ii 
o->i^.i  wiib  ibr  prorison  ^*f  thr  0?t«5tmon  of  the  Unitied  Scales  acuv^ 
the  fK'wer  of  S:ate  Le^s^arcTCss  vy  eaact  laws  impaiiin|r  the  ii^^iiigaiioD  of 
o^nin^xs.  in  cK^sinfr  to  the  oos>?Qti<5  >n  that  maniap?  is  not  a  oo&lziei 
whiiii.  :be  E-.^aLniix  <^  swrh  pn>risk«L  If  it  wewi.  the  laws  re^asxi^  to 
diror^c  T«s5ei  It  Sta:e  i-i-i::*ua:3a«s  wotid  l«e  toSc :  an-i  fdii  the  Taiiditr 

«  •  «.  * 

of  u.c*r  laws  Lad  nerrr  i^e^en  ^"aesdooo-i. 

<.*:  marrlaj^.  be  reciiarks :  ~*Tha:  it  is  wazitzB^  in  maaj  of  the  es^ntiil 
in^Tt^iirLis  ::'  a  oc*n:rfc^-t.  ani  is  rejula5<»J  sac^ire  njoo  the  enm»ds  <4  pah- 
lie  lolioT  :>  aocv'Cir'Jiisb  tbe  cr^ia:  c»14erts  «  soch  a  Kladon  than  wiih 
rvdei>en<:-)r  to  ibe  i^rsniarr  liijbTs  of  the  nanks  as  it  rtrsaids  «acb  other. 
Tbr  will  of  ^yyjvZT  az>i  icbik  p>i>:'r  svperMide  the  wij  of  the  paiML 
Airi  ibe  Tfrr  cT^c^tio-  -x  ;bis  rr^in->n  disf^xros  all  prerioBs  c^-atracu  be- 
tW'd^r-  :!:*  TiSuTL-:^,  ani  T"?v»i:Dv>es  a  v>tdL  iniTaj*.-:tT  :«>  enter  into  cc^ctradi 
l«e:wtr-n  li^-^^fc-ivtSw" 

T':.T  J  J  iiTf  :l«i  prx'f^eif  »o  iT^i^rje  wbrtL*r  the  a^ns  in  qnesti .«  w«a 
cv>->i>:ri::  w::l  tbr  ir:'r:>i..:i.-s  •>:  izre  cvj'fs^'iiistS-:*  of  tbe  Scstv  of  X** 
York.  «L::i  ie«.-l3i?c  :1a:  "i.':  s:--zi.":*r  iif  :bi>  Sia:e  siiaZi  K^  dutfn&ohii^ 
oc  drT'r.i e :  xx'  i:iT  if  li^e  rij:t.ts -:c  t^Iri>£>»  5t»:a:ntti  fc>  aar  diirei^  tiiereoC 
:irLrs>  :t  :::r  "at?  <■:  :br  -iizji  x-t  :t  Ure  i.w«2>ei.i  cvf  ri*  iNc^rs:"  aa-l  « 
se.::>r.  ^':h   .:'  in:.]v   1.  i^-.larii^:  -tba:  --.'  T*r:s:*  siiaL  t«  drr-rined  of 

Ti;  ::vifc  r.  ■::  ;li>  :k!»:^  as  to  :br  ricbts  -of  the  bascci&^l  in  the  wife* 
la&is  :-  Cw'ts::.^!,  was  t.-:-  d-:.:.:  5..vj>L  Tb«*  liftits  l<<CB«r  ''«rt*»i  ^  ihe 
la&d  be:c<z^  tbe  jiaaKi^  of  the  a<.-csw  thej  weM  mbA  to  tM  haiAaDd  if 
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tke  proTigions  of  the  State  constitution  as  against  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  to  divest  them.  But  the  broad  conclusion  which  the  Judge 
leema  to  have  enlarged  his  record  to  embrace,  '^  that  these  acts  are  uncon- 
idtutional  and  void/^  without  any  seeming  reservation,  was  srarcely  credit- 
ible  to  his  high  position  or  reputation.  The  decision,  so  elaborate  and 
lo  various  in  authorities,  lacks  a  discriminating  precision  and  the  sub- 
firatum  of  a  sound,  judicial  philosophy  to  sustain  its  dicta  in  respect  to 
he  law,  outside  of  the  judgment  in  the  case.  In  fact,  the  same  Judge 
Ifason  at  General  Term,  in  llard  cu/st,  Cass,  9  Barbour,  366,  has  given  a 
lefinite  and  certain  force  to  all  the  several  provisions  of  these  acts  as  to 
>roperty  vested  under  them  to  the  extent  of  the  letter  of  the  statutes. 
But  he,  however,  slides  over  the  point  as  to  how  far  marriage,  prior  to  the 
aws,  affects  the  wife's  rights  under  them.  But,  holding  that  the  marital 
ighta  of  the  husband  are  only  suspended  within  the  purposes  of  these 
lets,  and  that  if  lands  or  personal  estate  held  by  the  wife  are  not  sold  or 
leYised  during  her  lifetime,  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband  to  all  his 
infers  gooils  and  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  resume  all  their  original  com- 
xion  law  force  in  respect  to  the  property  of  which  the  wife  died  seized. 
niis  same  view  has  been  taken  by  the  Surrogate  of  the  county  of  Erie, 
ind  sustained  on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  General  Term  sitting  in 
hat  county,  16  Barbour,  556. 

In  fact  these  decisions,  as  to  courtesy,  seem  to  command  favor  with  the 
adiciarv  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  these 

ml  ' 

riews  being  sustained  by  the  Court  of  A]>peals  should  the  question  ever 
some  before  them.  This  conclusion  is  pre-eminently  just,  in  view  of  the 
•gust  that  most  of  these  separate  estates  are  the  joint  earnings  of  the  hus- 
MUid  and  wife,  and  that  in  case  of  the  wife  dying  without  issue  of  the 
narriage  survinng  her,  the  husband  might  be  turned  out  of  the  house 
lad  estate,  the  erection  or  accumulation  of  which  had  engrossed  his  toil 
Ebr  the  best  years  of  his  life,  by  some  remote  relatives  of  his  wife  wliom 
lie  had  never  seen,  and  who  might  not  have  sufficient  interest  in  him  to 
ifford  him  a  decent  Christian  burial. 

The  husband's  right  of  courtesy  in  such  property  is  sustained  by  the 
policy  of  a  sound  economy  in  securing  the  husband's  attention  to  protect 
it  from  waste  and  dilapidation,  and  in  leaving  the  father  in  the  possession 
of  the  homestead  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  children  to  whom 
the  estate  is  to  ultimately  descend.  It  is  equitable  from  the  reciprocal 
rights  of  dower  of  the  wife,  had  she  sur\'ived  him  in  the  husband's  lands, 
duit  remains  unimpaired  under  the  acts  in  qiiestion,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
interest  in  each  otner's  welfare  between  the  husband  and  the  wife  so  essen- 
tial to  domestic  happiness.  The  doctrine  is,  that  the  laws  of  descent  em- 
bracing the  husband's  rights  are  consistent  with  the  acts  in  question,  and 
that  both  stand  together. 

The  rights  of  the  husband  being  thus  saved,  the  rights  of  the  wife  to 
klionate  her  lands  without  her  husband  are  equally  sustained,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  titles  of  purchasers  of  such  estates  are  greatly  dimin- 
iahod  or  entirely  obviated. 

But  in  the  ftirther  examination  of  this  subject  I  observe,  the  rights  of 
husband  and  wife  in  each  other's  estate  are  bv  the  common  law  held  as  a 
wmequence  of  the  vesting  of  these  in  proj>erty  acquired,  as  inchoate  rights, 
daring  the  lifetime  of  the  respective  ]>arties ;  and  not  as  i>redicated  in  the 
laws  of  inheritance  or  descent.     And  while  the  terms  of  the  acts  in  question 
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seem  so  entirely  to  exclude  the  husband  from  his  wife's  separate  estate ; 
at  first  view  it  would  hardly  appear,  that  any  interest  in  such  property  could 
ever  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  husband  without  a  special  provision  of  the 
statute  to  that  effect ;  like  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont  limiting  and 
vesting  dower  and  courtesy  to,  and  in,  the  property  only,  of  which  tlie 
husband  or  wife  died  seized. 

l^ut  the  grounds  of  the  decisions  quoted,  going  to  sustain  the  husband's 
right  of  courtesy  in  the  wife's  separate  estate,  are,  that  this  right  vests,  in 
the  latent  antecedents  necessary  to  give  it  life  and  force  in  the  event  of  the 
wife's  death ;  as  it  always  has  done  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wife,  shorn,  how- 
ever, of  any  immediate  enjoyment  or  advantages  to  the  husband  within  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  the  acts  in  question,  and  subject  to  be  entirely  divest- 
ed and  defeated  by  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  alienation  or  devise  vested 
in  the  wife  by  these  statutes.  An  estate  subject  so  to  be  defeated  by  the 
execution  of  a  power  is  no  new  thing  either  to  the  statute  or  the  common 
law. 

But  aside  from  such  a  doctrine,  it  is  known  that  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  sustains  peculiar  property  interest  as  against  common  law  disabili- 
ties supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  marriage  relation.  For  instance,  hus- 
band and  wife  being  one  in  law,  they  cannot  be  joint  tenants^  yet  the  legal 
effect  of  such  a  tenancy  is  sustained  witli  respect  to  land  held  V»y  husband 
and  wife  in  their  joint  names ;  the  survivor  tidcing  the  entirety  of  the  estate 
not  as  joint  tenant,  but  in  virtue  of  his  or  her  rights  as  husband  or  wife. 
And  the  right  of  the  husband  to  the  deceased  wife's  goods,  and  to  courtesf 
in  the  lands,  may  be  a  new  child  of  the  marriage,  nurtured,  sustained,  and 
brought  up,  as  radical  law,  by  equity  as  its  foster  father. 

The  opinion  has  been  stated  and  in  fact  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  conclusion 
from  Judge  Mason's  opinion  first  noticed  above,  that  formerly  themarriags 
contract  gave  to  the  husband  a  vested  courtesy  and  right  of  courtesy  in  sU 
the  property  which  the  ynh  might  afterwards  acquire.  Or,  in  other  word% 
that  a  woman,  in  entering  into  the  marriage  relation  bec-ame  a  vested  prop- 
erty in  her  husband,  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enfranchise  her. 
I  do  not  say  that  Judge  Mason  is  justly  chargeable  with  such  an  absurd 
dogma  ;  yet  he  is  quoted  as  its  authority.  But  such  a  view  of  the  marriage 
relation  is  discreditable  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  age  and  country.  We 
say  a  veiled  property^  for  it  could  only  attach  to  her^  while,  as  yet,  she  had 
not  acquired  the  coveted  estate.  A  vested  right  of  the  husband  would 
attach  to  the  wife  as  the  servile  instrumentality  through  which  the  estate 
to  be  vested  might  be  acquired.  But  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
is  complete  without  the  incident  of  property  or  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
wife.  The  title  to  property  and  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  Uieuee  to 
arise,  by  operation  of  law,  are  no  part  of  the  marriage  contract  The 
marriage  contract,  or  the  wishes  of  the  party  thereto,  could  not  alter  them 
without  the  intervention  of  a  s]>ecial  statute.  Hence,  where  the  law  is 
paramount,  to  control  the  rights  of  the  contracting  parties,  these  right^ 
unless  they  have  become  actually  vesteil  in  property  to  be  sheltered  and 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  quoted  as  to  jwope r^,  must 
follow  the  positive  changes  of  the  law.  And  in  this  there  is  no  more  in- 
justice than  in  changes  of  the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution  of  intetJtate 
estates.  Such  statutes  are  held  to  change  the  rights  of  heirs  in  expei'tant 
estates,  as  to  the  property  vested  in  the  ancestor  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of 
changing  the  law. 
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Hie  law  follows  the  property  and  notes  the  time  of  its  acquisition  by  the 
husband  or  wife,  and  not  the  time  of  the  marriage.  And,  ^^  What  the  law 
Doakes  property  is  property."  Let  no  one  be  startled  at  the  idea  of  an 
sqnal  right  of  property  vested  in  the  wife,  for  Adam  and  Eve  were  joint 
ienanta  in  the  Garden  of  £den. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  I  am  led  to  note  the  slow  progress  of  legal 
<eform  from  the  settled  prejudices  of  the  courts  against  any  changes  that 
hall  impose  the  labor  of  examination  and  construction  of  new  statutes. 
ind  here  I  quote  the  eloquent  severity  of  Justice  Taylor,  in  the  case  of 
he  American  Missionary  Society  agamst  Wadhams,  10th  Barbour  606. 
n  reference  to  the  statutes  in  question  he  says, "  That  extraordinary  law — 
k  Iftw  which  is  well  calculated  in  its  influence  to  imbitter  the  chief  springs 
i  social  enjoyment,  degrade  the  sacred  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
eaving  in  full  vigor  only  the  secular  and  sordid  companionship  of  baron 
jkd/eme,^^  But  such  a  prejudice  will  yield  to  facts  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
nfranchisement  of  married  women,  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  hold 
eparate  property,  has  afforded  to  husbands  the  opportunities  of  effecting 
imily  settlements  in  which  are  demonstrated  the  most  honorable  motives 
Old  the  highest  considerations  of  respect,  confidence,  and  affection,  on  the 
tfurt  of  the  husbands  contributing  to  them. 

But  Equity  having  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
•or  courts  become  the  social  friend  and  companion  of  law  has  wrought 
I  noble  progress  in  sustaining  the  rights  as  well*  as  responsibilities  of 
lUUTied  women,  and  in  relieving  them,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  from  all 
hose  civil  disabilities  of  the  common  and  statute  law  that  go  to  impair 
heir  personal  rights  as  moral  and  responsible  beings. 

The  law  which  for  ages  counted  a  married  woman  incompetent  to  con- 
ley  her  lands  without  her  husband,  has  been  superseded  by  the  more 
Blional  doctrines  of  equity.  In  the  case  of  the  Albany  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
«.  Boy  et  al.^  4  Comstock  9,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  was  held, 
hat  she  may  convey  her  estates  by  acknowledging  the  deed  separate  and 
[part  from  her  husband,  before  a  proper  judicial  officer,  without  her  hua- 

MUld. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  laws  in  question  vesting  separate  propeity  in 
Harried  women,  will  force  upon  the  courts  inquiries  as  to  their  personal 
ivil  rights ;  and  equity,  while  it  invests  them  with  competent  powers  to 
nanage  their  estates,  will  charge  these  estates  with  every  just  responsi- 
lility  and  liability,  to  prevent  such  investments  from  becoming  the  dens 
4  (buid.  And,  personally,  married  women  so  becoming  enfranchised,  will 
iad  in  judical  determinations,  a  body  of  beneficial  authorities,  to  sustain 
iheir  most  valuable  rights,  while  they  teach  them  a  condescending  dignity 
a  their  domestic  relations. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FREE  BANKING  LAW  OF  IfEW  TORK. 

The  following  decision  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  New  York  upon  the  con- 
struction and  effect  of  the  Free  BAnking  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed 
in  April,  1838,  and  its  supplement,  passed  in  1840,  has  a  peculiar  force  from  tbe 
fact  that  Judge  Roosevelt,  by  whom  the  decision  was  rendered,  was  one  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  passage  of  the  last- 
mentioned  Act,  and  also  in  1835,  when  the  whole  subject  of  free-banking  wn 
under  discussion. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  State  of  New  York,  General  Term,  September  98. 
Before  Mitchell,  P.  J ,  and  Roosevelt  and  Clerke,  J.  J. 

1 .  Free  banks  have  authority  to  buy  at  a  discount  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  tkt 
public  debt  of  a  State.  2.  They  are  not  forbidden  from  giving  their  engagemeots  os 
time,  provided  such  engsgeroents  are  oot  adapted  nor  intended  to  circalate  si 
money.  8.  Thev  are  not  bodies  corporate  witbm  the  meaning  of  the  CoosUtutios 
or  tbe  General  Banking  Law.  4.  Nor  are  they  subject  to  penal  reguUtions  involf- 
ing  forfeiture  or  imprisonment,  enacted  in  reference  to  eorporatioos  proper. 

Tracy  vs.  Talmage,  President  of  the  North  American  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 
Tbe  facts  in  this  case  are  all  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 

Among  the  claims  presented  for  liquklation  to  the  Receiver  of  the  late  North 
American  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  was  one  on  behalf  of  tbe  State  of  In- 
diana, for  8n6,000,  in  the  form  of  eighteen  certificates  of  deposit  of  the  denonii- 
nations  of  nine  and  ten  tliousimd  dollars  each,  dated  Jan.  2,  1841,  and  payabk 
with  interest  at  periods  varying  from  five  to  twenty-two  months  after  date. 
These  certificates,  it  appears,  were  renewals  of  others  previously  given,  and 
those  again  traced  their  origin  to  a  written  agreement  of  the  18th  of  January, 
1839,  between  the  Trust  Company,  a  free  bank  formed  under  the  general  Isw, 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Morris  Canal  Company  (acting,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony,  as  agents  for  the  State  of  Indiana)  on  the  other.  It  was  an  agreement, 
on  he  one  part,  without  reference  to  any  particular  purpose,  to  sell  twelve  hun- 
dred ^  Bonds  of  the  State  of  Indiana,"  and  on  the  other  to  give  in  payment  tin 
"  negotiable  obligations  "  of  the  Trust  Company,  payable,  not  on  demand,  but 
on  time,  with  interest,  the  lowest  denomination  of  which  (the  highest  being 
Si 50,000)  need  not,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  have  been  less  thin 
S24,750.  Such  an  agreement.  Hays  the  receiver,  was  an  unlawful  dealing  by  i 
corporation  in  public  stocks,  and  an  unlawfiil  issuing  by  a  corporation  of  a  in- 
hibited species  of  bank  notes,  and  that  no  rights,  therefore,  cognizable  bj  t 
Court  of  Justice  can  accrue  from  it 

To  understand  the  point  of  the  Receiver's  objection,  and  of  the  answer  to 
it,  a  brief  recurrence  to  certain  matters  of  public  history  is  necessary.  For  many 
years  prior  to  1838,  the  business  of  banking  in  this  State  w*as  a  chartered  mo- 
nopoly, made  so  by  various  express  statutory  provisions,  denominated  collec- 
tively the  Restraining  Act.  This  act,  dnder  severe  penalties,  prohibited  almost 
every  branch  of  banking  to  any  person,  company  or  partnership,  not  speciallr 
authorized  by  corporate  charters  doled  out,  from  time  to  time,  by  successiTC 
Legislatures  to  successive  political  or  personal  favorites.  The  granting  of  lhe«« 
charters,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  in  time  became  a  great  abuse,  so  much  m 
that  the  Convention  which  was  called  in  1821  to  revise  the  State  Government, 
inserted  in  the  then  new  Constitution  a  provision  requiring  thereafter  "  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  eveiT 
bill  creating  any  body  politic  or  corporate.*'  Favoritij-m,  nevertheless,  fortifiea 
as  it  was  by  the  Restraining  Act,  still  continued,  with  its  attendant  corruption, 
until  public  dissatisfaction  became  so  strong  and  so  universal  that  the  Legisli- 
tore  were  at  length  compelled  to  extirpate  ue  root  of  the  eviL    Accordiogljt 
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4Mi  4th  of  Febniaij,  I8d7,  so  much  of  the  Restraining  Aet  **  as  prohibited  a  per- 
son or  association  of  persons  not  incorporated  from  keeping  offices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  deposits  or  discounting  notes  or  bills,"  was  repealed.  Ana  on 
the  18th  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  the  whole  system  was  remodelled,  and 
the  basiness  thrown  open  to  general  competition  by  the  passage  of  a  law  enti- 
tled, **  An  act  to  aatliorize  (instead  of  restraining)  the  basiness  of  banking.*^ 
Under  this  act,  on  the  I8th  of  July,  1838,  twenty  individuals,  invited  by  the  lib- 
eral character  of  its  provinions,  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  or  part- 
nership, for  which  they  assumed  the  name  or  style  of  **  The  North  American 
l^st  and  Banking  Company."  The  ^  Association,"  thus  formed,  construing 
the  act,  which  authorized  their  formation,  as  expressly  intended  not  to  perpetu- 
aie  but  to  abolish  the  principle  of  corporate  monopoly,  and  to  restore  in  a  great 
degree  the  natural  system  of  free  banking,  (it  was  popularly  called  the  Free 
Banking  Law,)  in  January,  1839,  as  already  stated,  entered  into  a  written  con- 
tract with  the  agents  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  as  any  other  company  of  individuals 
might  have  done,  for  the  purchase  from  them,  on  credit,  of  $1,200,000  of  State 
bonds,  which,  immediately  after,  were  delivered  to,  received  by,  and  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Company,  and  the  whole  purcha:se  money  from  time  to  time, 
ae  it  fell  due,  regularly  paid,  except  a  balance,  still  outstanding,  of  about  $175,000. 
This  balance,  in  any  form  or  to  any  extent,  the  Receiver  now  refuses  to  recog- 
idze,  insisting  that  the  contract,  out  of  which  it  arises,  being,  as  he  contends, 
prohibited  by  law,  the  association,  as  a  consequence,  were  under  no  obligation 
either  to  pa^  for  or  return  the  bonds  of  the  State,  or  to  account  for  any  portion 
of  their  avails.  The  whole  case,  it  will  be  seen  on  the  part  of  the  Receiver,  (and 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  error,)  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  whatever  the 
Le^lature  may  have  called  theMe  partnerships,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the 
legislative  intention  as  to  their  character  and  denomination,  yet  being  in  reality 
eorporntions,  they  are,  and  must  be,  noleiis  volens,  subject  to  all  existing  pro- 
hibitory enactments,  whether  constitutional  or  merely  legislative,  affecting  that 
kind  of  legal  existences.  Now,  whether  the  free  banks  are  corporations  or  quasi 
eorporations,  or  only  associations  possessed,  like  limited  partnerships,  of  certain 
eorporate  attributes,  is  to  my  mind,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument, 
quite  immaterial.  The  only  question  is,  (all  constitutional  difficulties  having 
been  dispoted  of,)  did  the  Legislature  in  forming  them,  or  rather,  in  authorizing 
their  self-formation,  intend  that  certain  penal  provisions  of  law,  previously  enact- 
ed to  govern  the  action  of  chartered  banks,  ^undisputed  corporations,)  should 
•m>ly  to  these  new  forms  of  limited  partnership  ;  and  is  that  intention,  if  enter- 
tamed  by  the  law-making  power,  expressed  in  a  manner  so  clear  as  to  require 
ao  implication  or  interpretation  to  discover  it;  the  rule  being  inflexible, and  as 
joat  OS  it  is  inflexible,  that  penal  enactments,  when  not  perfectly  clear,  admit  of 
BO  extension  by  judicial  inference.  To  me  it  seems  obvious,  as  well  from  the 
wording  of  the  free  banking  law,  as  from  the  whole  histoiy  of  its  origin,  pro- 
fnsa  and  final  passage,  that  no  such  intention  was  entertained  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  for  the  reason  mainly,  that  they  wished,  as  was  indispensable,  to  avoid 
any  applKation  of  the  provisions  of  the  then  Constitution,  whkh  precluded, 
aeeording  to  the  universal  understanding  at  the  time,  the  creation  or  authoriza- 
tion of  corporate  bodies  by  any  general  law.  (See  Assembly  Documents  of 
1888,  No.  122,  and  the  case  of  Beers  and  Warner,  22  Wendell,  103.)  They 
ieeordingly,  with  an  almost  hypercritical  caution,  whenever  speaking  of  the  eon- 
templatcS  partnerships,  denominated  them  **  associations  of  persons,^  and  in  their 
mmnization,  made  none  of  the  usual  provisions  for  "  directors ;"  allowed  no 
nms  or  conveyances  except  by,  to,  or  against  the  President  for  the  time  being, 
and  by  his  natural  or  individual  name ;  superseded  the  old-fashioned  term 
atoekholders  by  that  of  t-hareh elders ;  and  instead  of  assuming  that  all  or  any  of 
the  existing  regulations  in  regard  to  corporate  bodies,  would  of  necessity  apply 
to  the  new  associations,  selected  from  among  these  regulations  a  few  deemed 
anitable  and  proper,  and  expressly  declared  that  those  so  selected  (thus  clearly 
ztjecting  all  others)  should  be  binding  upon  these  associations,  ^^  in  the  same 
Mumer  aa  upon  any  (not  any  other)  moneyed  corporation ;"  and  in  a  whole 
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seriefi,  from  year  to  year,  of  subsequent  statutes,  aniformly  spoke  of  *  ineoipor- 

ated  banking  institutions  within  this  State,"  (see  particularly  act  of  May  7, 
1839,)  as  distinguished  and  different  from  and  not  synonymous  with  '^  asatocia- 
tions  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking  by  virtue  of  the  act  uf  April 
18,  1838."    What  right,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  applying,  not  constitutional 
restrictions,  but  legislative  penal  enactments,  have  the  judiciary  to  say,  not 
merely  that  these  ^*  associations"  are,  but  that  they  shall  he  deemed  *'  bodioft 
corporate,"  when  the  Legislature  have  said — and  said  clearly  and  repeatedly,  by 
the  most  unavoidable  implication — that  they  shall  not.     True,  it  is  not  compe- 
tent  to  the  Legislature  to  compel  a  Judge,  as  has  been  said,  to  make  a  thing* 
white  which  in  its  nature  is  black ;  but  it  is  competent  to  that  department  of  the 
government  to  declare,  and  the  judiciary  will  be  bound  by  the  declaration,  that 
even  a  negro,  black  as  an  original  Hottentot,  shall,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be 
deemed  to  be  and  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  whitest  specimen  of 
the  Circassian  race.    It  is  a  mere  question  in  that  respect,  of  legislative  inten- 
tion.   The  Legislature,  even  as  against  undisputed  corporations,  had  a  perfect 
right  to  repeal  absolutely  any  or  all  of  these  penal  laws,  and,  of  course,  at 
a^rainst  the  new  *^  associations,"  to  declare  that,  unless  where  specially  applied, 
they  should  not  be  applicable.    This,  in  effect,  they  have  done,  by  declaring,  in 
terms  of  the  most  pointed  implication,  that  the  free  banking  associations  were 
not,  and  in  no  event  should  be  deemed  to  be  ^*  bodies  corporate  or  politic,"  hot 
banking  partnerships,  with  all  the  rights  of  natural  persons,  except  as  to  issuing 
bills  or  notes  to  be  put  in  circulation  as  money,  and  upon  their  compliance  with 
the  directions  prescribed  by  the  act,  with  only  a  limited  liability  for  partnership 
debts.    The  late  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  undoubted  evi- 
dences of  the  legislative  intention,  in  two  cases,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
Free  Banking  law,  held,  as  in  that  view,  and  that  view  t)nly,  they  had  a  right  to 
hold  that  these  associations,  in  spite  of  legislative  definition  to  the  contrary,  were 
in  fact  bodies  corporate,  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,    in  the  Court 
of  Errors,  however,  on  an  appeal  to  the  higher  jurisdiction  of  that  tribunal,  and 
after  the  most  elaborate  discussion,  an  opposite  conclusion  was  subsequently 
arrived  at,  as  distinctly  expressed  in  a  specific  resolution  (see  23d  Wendell,) 
adopted  22  to  3,  declaring  ^*  that  the  associations  organized  (under  the  genertl 
law,)  are  not  bodies  politic  or  corporate  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
Constitution."    The  general  banking  law,  under  which  the  free  banks  are  estab- 
lished, contains  no  provision  expressly  allowing,  or  expressly  prohibiting,  by 
that  particular  designation,  the  purchase  of  ^  State  bonds."    Fourteen  of  iti 
sections  are  devoted  entirely  to  securing  the  community,  by  proper  safeguard^ 
from  losses  which  might  arise,  as  they  had  too  often  arisen,  out  of  a  viciooe 
paper  currency — the  remaining  eighteen  almost  entirely  to  the  removal  of  the 
then  existing  and  much  complained  of  monopoly  character  of  the  previous  New 
York  banking  system,  which,  while  it  corrupted  the  Legislature,  denied  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  the  exercise  of  their  just  and  natural  rights.    B?  the 
first  sections,  notes  intended  for  circulation  as  money,  were  to  be  engraved  on- 
der  the  direction  of  the  Controller,  and  countersigned  in  his  office  with  a  nnifom 
signature,  and  secured  by  a  deposit,  with  him,  of  public  stocks,  or  of  mortgagee 
on  real  estate.    By  the  other  sections,  the  restraining  act  was  to  a  great  extent 
repealed,  and  the  limited  partnership  act,  in  effect,  enlarged ;  giving  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  new  '*  associations,"  upon  complying  with  the  prescribed  eondiUonti 
not  only  exemption  from  any  liability  beyond  their  share  of  the  common  stock* 
but  also  the  faculty  of  transmitting  such  share,  with  its  attendant  responsibili* 
ties,  to  others,  without  involving  a  dissolution  of  the  firm.    Contrary  to  the 
previous  restricted  policy,  any  person  might  now  **  establish  offices  of  oiscoanti 
deposit  and  circulation,"  and  "  associate,"  or,  in  other  words,  form  partnerships 
for  that  purpose — such  associations  to  have  ^  power  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
banking,"  and  the  **  incidental  powers"  necessary  for  the  management  of  soeh 
business. 

Under  this  act,  and  not  under  any  charter  of  incorporation,  the  North  Ame^ 
ican  Trust  and  Banking  Company  was  organized.     It  was  authorized,  among 
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6lher  thingii,  therefore — for  such  are  the  terms  of  the  act — "  to  discouut^"  not 
only  bills  and  notes,  bnt  "  other  evidences  of  debt "  without  restriction,  and  to 
loan  money  on  any  kind  of  security,  real  or  personal.  Now,  to  discount  includes 
to  buy ;  for  discounting,  in  most  cases,  is  but  another  term  for  buying  at  a  dis- 
eonnt.  (See  Richardson^s  Dictionary.)  And  what  is  a  bill  ?  Jacobs,  in  his 
Law  Dictionary,  defines  a  bill  to  be  a  "  common  engagement  for  money  given 
\sj  one  man  to  another;  being  sometimes  with  a  penalty,  called  a  penal  bill,  and 
sometimes  without  a  penalty,  then  called  a  single  bill,  though  the  latter  is  most 
fiwquently  used.  By  a  bill,'*  says  he,  "  we  ordinarily  understand  a  single  bond, 
without  a  condition."  Consequently  the  company,  under  the  power  of  discount- 
ing bills,  were  authorized  to  buy  bonds,  especially  single  bonds,  which — if  we 
nay  assume  as  proof  matter  of  public  notoriety — is  the  precise  form  of  these 
State  securities.  They  are  simple  acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  and  prom- 
ises or  engagements  to  pay,  with  interest,  at  a  future  specified  period.  They 
are  seldom  even  under  seal,  :iIthough  a  bond  under  seal  without  a  condition  is 
sone  the  less  a  note  or  bill,  being  denominated  in  law  a**  sealed  note,"  or  "  single 
bill.'' 

The  sealed  notes  in  question  are  made,  it  is  true,  by  a  State,  and  not  by  an 
individual.  But  the  act  does  not  limit  these  associations  to  the  purchase  of  the 
notes  of  individuals.  The  power  granted  by  it  is  general,  and  without  restric- 
tion, to  discount  any  bills  or  notes.  Had  the  company,  under  this  power,  dis- 
eounted  a  bond  of  the  city  of  New  York,  no  one,  I  presume,  would  have  doubted 
the  legality  of  the  act — and  wherein,  so  far  as  the  present  point  is  concerned,  do 
State  bonds  differ  from  city  bonds?  Should  it  be  said  that  these  State  pngage- 
ments  are  payable  at  a  remote  day,  we  may  ask,  is  a  written  moneyed  obligation 
less  a  bill  or  note  if  payable  in  twenty  years,  than  if  payable  in  twenty  days  ? 
Or — for  that  is  all  we  arc  required  to  establish — is  the  instrument  less  an  evi- 
dence of  debt  when  made  by  a  State  and  payable  with  interest  at  a  long,  than 
when  made  by  an  indindual  or  ordinary  corporation,  and  payable  at  a  short 
period? 

That  the  general  power  to  purchase  bills,  notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debt, 
carried  with  it  incidentally,  if  not  directly  the  authority  to  purchase  Stnte  bonds, 
and  that  it  was  so  understood  by  the  Ijcgislnture,  is  further  obvious  from  the 
■econd  section  of  the  act,  which  provides,  as  originally  p.issed,  **  that  whenever 
any  person,  or  association  of  persons  formed  for  the  purpose  of  banking  under 
tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  legally  transfer  to  the  controller  any  portion  of 
tile  public  debt  now  created,  or  hereafter  to  be  created  by  the  United  States,  or 
hf  this  State  or  such  other  States  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  controller,  such 
person  or  association  of  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  controller 
an  equal  amount  of  circulating  notes,  &c."  Now,  how,  we  may  inquire,  were 
these  associations  to  transfer,  if  they  could  not  buy  any  public  debt?  And 
where,  in  the  act,  is  the  authority  to  buy,  unless  it  be  contained  in  the  words — 
••power  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  by  discounting  bills,  notes,  or  other 
eridences  of  debt,  or  loaning  money,"  or  in  the  words,  "incidental  powers  ne- 
cesaarv  to  carry  such  business?" 

If  the  grant  be  not  embraced  in  these  words,  it  is  nowhere.  And  yet,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  Legislature  assumes — and  such  a  definition  is  conclusive — that  a 
^rant  of  power  to  purchase  public  debt,  as  well  as  private,  is  contained  in  the 
act;  and  as  a  consequence,  by  necessary  implication,  declares  that  the  provision 
was  intended  to  give  and  did  give  the  power  so  to  do,  or,  more  properly 
neaking,  was  intended  to  recognize  and  did  recognize  the  natural  right  of  asso- 
eiations  as  well  as  individuals  to  purchase  and  hold  that  class  of  obTig.ntions,  as 
well  as  any  other  bills,  notes,  ana  evidences  of  debt.  Thus  do  the  terms,  pur- 
chasing evidences  of  debt,  unrestricted  not  only  in  their  own  nature,  import  the 
right  to  deal  in  the  public  debt  of  a  State,  but  they  are  expressly  assumed  so  to 
mean  by  the  very  Legislature  which  used  them,  and  in  the  very  statute  in  which 
they  were  used. 

It  may  bo  that  the  grant  was  impolitic:  but  it  is  the  of!ice  of  the  judiciary,  in 
the  language  of  the  Coiilrt  of  Appeals,  2  Selden,  12,  *'  to  administer  the  law  as 
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the  Legislature  haa  declared  it;  not  to  alter  the  law  by  meant  of  oonalmetioii, 
in  order  to  remedy  an  evil  or  inconvenience— sometimes  only  imaginary — resol 
ing  from  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  law.*'    Under  the  monopoly  and  reaLrictiv 
system  of  restraining  acts  and  chartered  banks,  as  existing  prior  to  1838,  it  w. 
usual.  I  admit,  to  prohibit  these  institntions  from  buying  and  aelling  "^~ 
stocks.    These  special  prohibitions,  however,  are  only  an  additional 
that,  without  them,  under  the  general  authority  to  bank,  would  have  been 
claded  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  such  stocks.     But  it  is  sufficient  to  know  tha^ 
one  object  of  the  free  banking  law  was  to  remove,  not  to  increase  restricUona  ; 
to  overturn,  and  not  to  rc-e<4tablish  the  chartered  system.    So  strong,  as  already 
stated,  hnd  the  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  become,  that  as  early  as  Feb. 
ruary,  1837,  a  year  before  the  passage  of  the  General  Banking  Law,  the  Legis. 
lature  were  compelled  to  repeal  all  that  portion  of  the  Revised  Statutes  "  which 
prohibited  individuals,  or  associations  of  persons  not  incorporated,  from  keepinjf 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit" 

The  general  act,  therefore,  of  1838,  in  this  respect  did  but  recognize  nod  en* 
large  the  restoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  citizen  established  the  year 
previous.  Again,  tlic  bonds  or  bills  in  this  case  all  or  most  of  them  were  pay- 
able in  London.  They  were  in  elTect,  if  not  in  form,  in  the  nature  of  exchange 
drawn  by  the  State  of  Indiana  on  their  bankers  in  England,  and  may  fairly, 
therefore,  without  undue  straining  of  language,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
prohibition,  be  included  in  the  power,  expressly  granted,  of  "  buying  and  sell- 
ing foreign  coins  and  bills  of  exchange."  They  were  engagements  by  tbe  State 
to  deliver  so  many  pounds  sterling  in  London  at  the  periods  specified,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  certain  number  of  dollars  to  be  paid  at  certain  other  periods  in 
New  York  by  the  bankmg  company.  At  all  events,  it  is  conceded,  and  could 
not  be  denied,  that  the  company  had  power  to  buy  this  class  of  evidences  fif 
debt,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  Uiem  with  the  controller;  and  the  case  shows 
conclusively  that  neither  the  Stite  itself  nor  the  agents  of  the  State  had  any 
notice  or  suspicion  that  the  purchase  was  for  any  other  object,  or  for  any  object 
whatever  prohibited  by  law. 

The  courts  of  a  State  of  the  Union  will  not  presume  that  the  Legislature  of 
another  State  of  the  same  Union  intended  to  violate  its  laws,  or  to  authorize 
any  of  its  agents  to  do  so.  The  Legislature,  therefore,  of  Indiana  must  be 
taken  to  have  authorized  a  lawful,  and  not  an  unlawful  disposition  of  its  bonds; 
and  if  the  transfer  in  question,  (as  we  think  we  have  shown  it  was  not,}  was 
unlawful,  it  was  not  authorized  by  the  State,  and  of  consequence,  was  of  no 
effect  to  pass  the  title,  and  the  SUite  may  now  claim  the  restoration  of  the  se- 
curities, or  in  default  of  such  restoration  of  the  speci6c  bonds,  full  payment  of 
their  value.  So  that  whether  the  purchase  was  lawful  or  unlawful,  the  result 
substantially  must  be  the  same ;  and  the  court,  in  furtherance  of  justieet  would 
be  bound,  under  the  code,  to  allow  any  amendment  of  the  proceedings  which 
might  be  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  either  view  of  the  cLiimant's  remedy. 
And  this  consideration,  too,  were  there  no  other,  furnishes  a  complete  answer 
to  the  receiver's  second  objection,  which  goes  to  the  form  of  the  subsequently 
delivered  evidences  of  the  company^s  enmigement  to  pay,  and  not  to  the  engage- 
ment itself.  For  if  these  evidenceH,  as  interfering  with*  the  currency,  were  un- 
lawful, the  agents  of  the  State  of  Indiana  had  no  authority  to  receive  them  in 
fulfillment  of  the  contract,  and  the  act  in  tliat  case  did  not  bind  their  principals. 
Second.  But  were  the  negotiable  obligations  of  this  association  of  persons,  as 
the  law  denominates  them,  payable  on  time,  void  by  any  statute  on  the  tubjeet 
existing  in  1839,  when  the  contract  in  question  was  made?  By  that  contract, 
which  bears  date  the  18th  of  January,  1839,  and  covers  the  entire  transaction  of 
$1,200,000,  two  of  the  obligations  to  be  given  by  the  banking  company  were 
to  be  for  8100,000,  four  for  $150,000,  eleven  for  $36,363  33^  oach,  and  one  for 
$24,750— -denominations  of  bills — it  would  seem  not  very  likely  to  enter  into 
the  cuircncy,  or  to  admit  of  any  very  striking  similitude  to  bank  notes. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  there  was  no  statute,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  Palmers  lately  decided  by  this  Court,  prohibiting  the  giving  of  bueh  obli- 
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lldom  br  the  ftee  banks  prior  to  that  of  May,  1840 — and  eren  that  statute,  aa 

i|yara  mm  Its  legislative  history,  although  expressly  including  associations, 

was  only  intended  to  apply  to  *'  notes  and  bills  issaed  or  put  in  circulation  as 

money."    Admitting,  however,  that  it  comprehended  **  obh'gations*'  such  as  the 

present,  its  Tery  enactment  was  an  admission  that  no  such  prohibition  previously 

ezbted.    Else,  why  did  it  declare,  in  the  form  and  with  the  title  of  amendment, 

that  **  no  bonkinff  association,  (after  the  4th  of  June,  1840,  for  that  is  its  legal 

e^t,)  or  individual  banker,  as  such,  should  issue,  or  put  in  circulation  any  bill 

or  note  of  said  association  or  individual  banker,  unless  the  same  should  be  mnde 

ptyable  on  demand  and  without  interest."    If  such  was  the  law  already,  why 

declare  it  over  again,  and  why  call  the  act  an  amending  act  1    Or,  if  its  previous 

existence  was  so  doubtful  as  to  require  and  receive  a  more  explicit  declaration  of 

the  legislative  will,  what  justice  is  there,  the  provision  being  penal,  in  extclinff 

on  the  part  of  strangers  a  previous  knowledge  of  its  requirements  on  pain  of 

forfeiture,  fine  and  imprisonment  ?    These  obligations,  however,  (that  is  for  the 

tl75,000  remaining  unpaid,)  although  given  before,  were  renewed,  it  is  said, 

after  the  act  of  1840,  and  were  renewed  in  a  form,  being  for  nine  and  ten  thou« 

Band   dollara  each,  somewhat  modified,  so  far  as  respects  amounts,  from  that 

originally  stipulated ;  although  even  those  sums,  it  is  obvious,  are  altogether  too 

hurge  to  admit  the  idea  of  a  currency.    Assuming,  however,  that  the  renewed 

certificates,  whatever  their  denominations,  are  within  the  act— a  proposition,  I 

imagine,  which  the  District  Attorney  would  find  it  not  very  easy  to  establish  on 

a  criminal  trial — ^they  are,  in  that  case,  simply  void,  and  leave  the  original  obli« 

Rations  standing  in  full  force.    My  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  for  the  reasons 

^bove  stated,  and  others  discussed  by  me  more  at  length  in  deciding  the  case  of 

'the  Palmers,  that  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  some  one  if  not  in  all  aspects  of  the 

teanaaction,  is  entitled  to  recover,  and  that  a  decree  ought  to  be  entered  aeoord- 

ingly.* 
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CSOarXIIVATIOM  or  TKK  HOKCT  PKBSIDMI — CAUIBS  op  COMMBKCIAL  BlIB4RRA«aMBIIT— PRAFOt  IM 
FAILURBB — OROWUIO  SItRBOARD  OP  COMMBRCIAL  DUHONOR— CHAMOB  OP  POLICY  IH  TBB  MAB- 
AOBMBKT  OP  BABXRUPT  BITATBt  BIOHLT  IMPORTANT— DKPRB8110N  OP  THB  RAILROAD  IRTBR- 
BBT,  WITH  THB  CAVtBB  ABO  CURB— LOSS  OP  THB  ARCTIC— MARINB  IMSURANCB— BAMK  PABIO9 
WITH  BTATUTICB  OP  BABK  RBTURMI— DBPOSITB  ABO  COINAOB  AT  PHILADBLPUIA,  BBW  ORLRAM 
ABB  BAB  PRABCIiCO  MIBTI — CABH  DUTIBfl  RBCBIVBD  AT  BBW  YOBK,  PHILADBLPBLA,  ABB  B08T0B 
— FORBIOB  IJfPORTB  AT  BBW  YORK  POR  8BPTBMBBB,  AND  PROM  JANUARY  IST- IMPORTS  OP 
MIT  aOODI — BZFORTB  PROM  BBW  YORK  POR  IBPTBMBBB,  AND  PROM  JABUABT  IbT— BZPORTB  OB 
mODVOB,  ItC. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  very  trying  season  for  commercial  credit  There 
hn  been  a  pifessnre  upon  the  banks,  and  they  have  been  obliged  in  turn  to  con- 
tract their  accommodations,  and  this  reaction  has  been  mutual,  until  the  strin- 
gency has  been  aeverely  felt  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  all  parts  of  the 
coontry  there  has  been  a  sifting  of  credits,  and  houses  which  were  really  insol- 
vent have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  wall,  while  some  which  were  solvent  but 
widely  extended  have  been  seriously  embarrassed.  As  a  whole,  the  mercantile 
classes  have  borne  the  trial  nobly,  and  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  no  one 
has  gone  down  whose  credit  had  not  previously  been  more  or  less  doubted. 
Some  appear  to  have  token  the  opportunity  offered  in  the  disturbed  state  of  com- 
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mercinl  afTaire  to  suspend  payments,  and  defraud  their  creditors;  while  others 
have  stopped  in  order  to  avoid  the  sacrifices  which  would  have  been  neceesarjr 
to  meet  their  obligations  at  maturity. 

There  is  in  this  country  by  far  too  little  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  bankruptcy ; 
and  in  times  like  the  present,  when  there  appears  a  plausible  excuse  for  failure, 
the  bankrupt  suffers  too  little  censure,  to  insure  a  wholesome  dread  of  permit- 
ting his  credit  to  be  dishonored.  This  grows  in  part  from  our  wonderful  recu- 
perative energy.  In  every  community  there  are  notable  examples  of  those  who 
have  failed  in  business,  but  have  started  again  with  renewed  credit  and  obtained 
a  fortune.  In  such  society,  and  with  such  examples  constantly  before  them,  our 
young  men  are  apt  to  look  upon  commercial  dishonor  as  a  trifling  evil,  leaving 
no  stain  which  cannot  be  completely  expunged  by  subsequent  success.  The 
laws  in  many  of  the  States  are  by  far  too  favorable  to  the  fraudulent  bankrupt, 
and  allow  creditors  too  little  opportunity  to  discriminate  between  the  unfortu- 
nate and  dishonest.  Two  great  principles  ought  to  be  recognized  in  every  ease 
of  bankruptcy.  First — that  the  bankrupt  shall  have  no  power  over  his  estates 
the  moment  he  becomes  insolvent;  and  secondly — that  his  as.sets  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  his  creditors  without  distinction  or  favor.  The  adoption  of  these 
as  ruling  principles  would  correct  two  great  and  growing  evils.  First,  the  im* 
pudent  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  bankrupt  that  he  has  a  right  to  dictate 
terms  of  compromise  to  his  creditors ;  and  secondly,  the  unjust  method  of  dis- 
tribntion  now  in  vogue,  which  recognizes  a  certain  portion  of  the  debts  as  confi- 
dential, to  be  paid  in  full,  while  a  meager  per  centage  is  doled  out  to  other 
creditors.  These  principles  once  adopted,  and  enforced  by  judicious  legal  enact- 
ments, (as  they  are  in  a  few  of  the  States)  tlicn  every  debtor  would  be  obliged 
to  do  his  utmost  to  repair  the  wrong  he  has  done  in  contracting  obligations  he 
could  not  discharge.  If  his  failure  were  the  result  of  unforeseen  difficulties, 
against  which  common  prudence  could  not  have  guarded  him ;  or  even  granting 
a  want  of  judgment,  if  his  errors  have  been  those  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart,  and  the  majority  of  his  creditors  are  satisfied  that  he  had  no  fraudulent 
intent,  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  release  by  surrendering  his  whole 
assets.  We  would  even  go  further,  and  allow  a  legal  discharge  by  the  courts, 
when  the  creditors  could  show  no  fraudulent  intent,  or  extraordinary  misman- 
agement implying  recklessness  of  purpose.  In  every  case  however,  where  the 
bankrupt  refuses  a  thorough  statement  of  his  affairs,  and  boldly  demands  a  re- 
lease upon  his  own  terms,  with  a  hinted  alternative  of  a  refusal  to  pay  anything^ 
creditors  owe  it  to  themselves  to  probe  the  matter  to  tlie  bottom,  and  to  refuse 
all  compromise  until  the  debtor  shall  be  compelled  to  make  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  his  course,  and  give  up  all  his  means  to  satisfy  the  claims  against  him. 
The  matter  of  ^  confidential "  debts  has  become  somewhat  notorious  through 
the  developments  in  connection  with  certain  recent  failures  in  New  York  city, 
where  about  half  of  the  liabilities  were  assumed  as  of  this  class,  and  paid  in  fall, 
while  the  other  half  were  lefl  with  little  or  no  provision.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
through  such  favoritism  the  friends  of  the  bankrupt,  by  whose  influence  perhaps, 
be  has  obtained  credit  from  others,  may  obtain  the  payment  of  their  own  claims, 
while  those  whom  they  have  led  into  bestowing  undeserved  confidence,  will  get 
little  or  nothing.    If  a  debtor  wishes  to  give  especial  security  to  any  particular 
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creditor,  let  the  act  be  done  when  the  obligation  is  incurred  ;  after  a  mnn  is  in- 
solvent, we  hold  that  he  has  no  claim  to  the  assets  in  his  hands,  and  has  no 
moral  right  to  divide  them  among  his  creditors  according  to  his  own  interest  or 
caprice. 

During  the  recent  pressure  the  railroad  interest  has  been  very  much  affected, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  internal  improvements  has  been  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  panic  has  partially  subsided,  but  there  is  still  a  great  want  of  confi- 
dence in  most  of  these  enterprises,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will 
recover  the  standing  they  have  lost  A  similar  depression  occurred  a  few  years 
•ince  in  England,  and  both  were  the  result  of  the  same  cause  ;  the  whole  system 
was  managed  by  a  few  individuals,  chiefly  for  their  own  benefit,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  contributed  the  means  to  control  or  direct  their 
eipenditure  so  as  to  secure  a  resulting  benefit  to  the  only  lawful  interest.  Here 
and  there,  we  find  an  exception  to  this,  and  the  corporations  which  have  been 
managed  honestly  for  the  highest  good  of  all  interested,  have  been  very  little 
disturbed  by  the  storm,  unless  their  credit  may  have  been  crippled  by  the  general 
distrust. 

The  sad  calamity  by  which  several  hundred  lives  have  been  lost,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  specimens  of  naval  architecture  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
has  excited  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  has  cost  an 
especial  gloom  over  commercial  circles.  The  loss  of  the  Arctic  has  been  the 
crowning  misfortune  of  a  long  series  of  marine  disasters,  which  will  make  the 
Dorrent  year  unenviably  famous  in  nautical  records.  The  value  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  probably  exceeded  one  million  of  dollars.  The  marine  insurance  companies 
hsTO  lost  within  the  last  fifteen  months  far  more  than  their  aggregate  profits, 
and  were  the  business  of  the  year  to  be  taken  by  itself  as  a  basis  for  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  risk  of  underwriting,  the  rates  would  have  to  be  still  more  largely 
increased. 

The  Bank  panic  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our  last,  has  continued,  and  a 
nwnber  of  the  banks  throughout  the  country  have  been  obliged  to  suspend.  In 
New  York  city,  the  Eighth  Avenue,  the  Knickerbocker,  and  the  Suffolk,  were 
forced  to  suspend,  and  will  probably  go  into  liquidation.  The  circulation  of  the 
laat  two  is  abundantly  secured.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  security  is  less  posi- 
tive, owing  to  the  deposit,  as  part  of  it,  of  $30,000  bonds  and  mortgages,  which 
are  not  so  available  at  a  moments  warning  as  State  or  Government  stocks,  even 
if  honestly  represented  at  the  time  of  deposit  We  are  more  than  ever  satisfied 
that  specie,  or  the  highest  class  of  stocks  form  the  only  reliable  basis  of  bank 
circulation.  The  former  is  the  only  legitimate  security  for  paper  money,  but  as 
it  is  80  easily  spirited  away,  stocks  may  to  some  extent  be  substituted.  Bonds 
and  mortgages  are  not  convertible  with  sufficient  ease,  even  if  genuine ;  and 
liieir  genuineness  cannot  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  certainty  to  place  them 
in  the  first  rank  as  securities  to  be  deposited  with  a  public  officer  who  has  no 
pecuniary  interest  at  stake. 

The  specie  in  the  banks  has  fluctuated  some  during  the  month,  but  has  gener- 
ally been  lessened.  The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  New  York  city  banks.  In  the  last  the 
Knickerbocker  and  Suffolk  are  not  included : — 


an 
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WBBLLT  ATKEAOIB  OF  HBW  TOKK  dTT  BAVKii 

ATence  aiMraal       A^^nge  Awng*  A^ 

or  Loans  iBoontof  amount  of         amoiuitof 

Weekending  and  Dlsoountt.  Bpede.  Circulation.  Depoalta. 

Jane    8 91,916,710  10,S81,969  9.881,714  7l,7O2,C90 

June  10 91,016,171  9,617,180  9,807^89  72,496,859 

June  17 90,068,678  10,018,167  9,144,284  71,969,196 

JuDe24 88,761,962  9,628,876  9,009,726  69,698,724 

July     1 88,608,491  11,180,800  9,068.268  71,467,984 

July     8 88.847,281  12,267,818  9,196,767  72,718.441 

July  16 90,487,004  16,074,098  8,837,681  76,227,883 

July  22 92,011,870  16,720,809  8,768.289  76,969,082 

July  29 92,688,679  16,886,864  8,766,777  74,790.666 

August    6 98,728,141  14,468,981  9,124,648  76,878,487 

August  12 98,436,067  18.622,028  8,917,179  74,626.889 

August  19 92,880,108  14,268,972  8,866,628  78,884.668 

August  26 91,447,076  14,896,072  8,811,869  78,781,178 

September  2 91,891,188  14,714,618  8,984,632  72,866,727 

September  9 91.628,244  14,446,817  8,968,707  73.881,285 

September  16 91.689,782  14,484,269  8,820,609  74,467,701 

Sept.  28 92.096,911  12,982,886  8,802,628  72,986,468 

Sept.  80 92,102,018  12,042,244  8,712.136  71,796,428 

Oct.    7 91.380,626  10,680,617  8,918,482  70,286,610 

Oct.  14 88,618,936  11,180,877  8,684,188  69,141,697 

We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  Boston  city  banks,  continiiad 
from  our  last  issue : — 

Sept.  25.  Oct.  3.  Oct.  9.  OcLML 

Copita] $81,468,060  $81,648,060  $81,766,688  $81,776,660 

Loans  and  discounts. .. .  60,987.648  60,176,006  49,706,004  60,080,408 

Specie. 2,846,892  2,884.697  2,720.698  8,068,888 

Due  from  other  banks. .  8.188,106  8,179,029  9.464,968  9,878,827 

Due  to  other  banks.. . . .  6.827,608  6,426.326  6,888,046  6,765,884 

Deposits 11.908.930  12.208,226  12.816,662  18,794,878 

Circulation 8,886,806  8,218.216  9.049.166  6»816,78ft 

The  following  is  a  monthly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Momo- 
chusetts  out  of  Boston,  including  a  number  of  new  banks  which  have  recentlj 
gone  into  operation.     Six  banks  have  neglected  to  make  returns : — 

117  BANKS.  118  BANKS. 

Sepu2.  OotL 

Capital $23,608,887  $22,618,892  Dec  $884,948 

Loans  and  discounts 42,467,666  40,661.900  Dec.  1,896.768 

Specie 928,698  908,691  Dee.  26,007 

Due  from  other  banks. 8,960,141  4,186,014  Inc.  226.878 

Due  to  other  banks 412,008  460,218  Inc.  88,218 

Deposits 6,647,772  6,816,888  Dec  882.488 

CircuUtion 16,981,496  16.877.207  Dec  804,280 

The  new  banks  are  the  Brighton  Market,  the  City,  (Worcester)  the  Conway» 
the  Grafton,  the  Miller's  River,  and  the  Townsend.  The  North  Bridgcwater  haft 
increased  its  capital  $10,823. 

Wo  continue  our  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphk 
and  New  Orleans  mints ;  but  this  will  no  longer  contain  the  same  relative  pci>* 
portion  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  as  part  of  the  receipts  from 
&?an  Francisco  are  in  coin  from  the  mint  there  and  pass  directly  into  circolatioD 
here,  and  part  are  retained  for  use  in  California : — 
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DEPOBRS  AND  COINAGE  AT  PHILADZLPHIA  AND  NXW  OELEAITB  lONTS. 

DEPOSITS  POE  8KPTEMBEE. 


From  CalUbrnU.  Total  Gold. 

HiiladelphU  Mint $2,620,000     $2,660,000 

Sew  OrleanB  Mint 22,959  26,229 


SllFcr. 
$177,000 
82,621 


TotaL 
$2,837,000 
68,750 


ToUl  deposite $2,642,969     $2,686,229 


GOLD   COINAQE. 

Nkw  Oelbans. 
Pieces.  Value. 


Doable  eagles .... 

ft^lw 

Half  eagles 

Three-dollar  pieces. 
Quarter  eagles. . .  • 

Dollars 

Bars 


6,000  $15,000 


$209,621  $2,896,760 


PHlLADBLrHIA. 

Pieces.  Valae. 

8,434  $168,680 

8,462  84,620 

28,862  141,760 


80,872 
82,000 


200,930 

82,000 

1,976,907 


Total  gold  coinage 


6,000  $16,000 


207,610        $2,664,797 


BILYXB  OOINAGX. 

Dollars. 

Half  dollars 600,000  $800,000 

Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Three-cent  pieces 


80,000 
1,040,000 


$40,000 
260,000 


Total  silver  coinage 600,000        $800,000         1,120,000 


OOPPEa  COINAGS. 


Cents 


273,462 


$800,000 


$2,786 


Total  coinage 605,000        $816,000         1,601,062       $2,967,682 

We  also  annex  a  comparativo  statement  of  the  deposits  of  gold  at  the  Phila- 
delphia mint,  since  January  Ist : — 

18§1. 
January $5,071,669 


February. 
March  . . . . 
April 

^j 

Jane 

July 

August . . . 
September. 


3.004,970 
2,880,271 
2,878,863 
8,269,491 
8,637,660 
8,127,617 
4,135,312 
4,046,799 


18SI. 

$4,161,688 
8,010,222 
8,892,156 
8,091,037 
4,835,678 
6,689,474 
4,193,880 
2,671,586 
4,253,687 


18SS. 
$4,962,097 
8,548,523 
7,533,762 
4,851,321 
4,865,688 
4,546,179 
8,506,331 
4,618,902 
8,027,805 


18S4. 
$4,216,579 
2,614,000 
8,982,000 
8,379,000 
8,506,000 
4,000,000 
8,940.000 
2,940,000 
2,660,000 


$32,051,942     $36,299,258     $40,864,048     $81,186,579 

The  falling  off  in  deposits  docs  not  indicate  any  decrease  in  the  production 
In  California,  a  large  amount  bcinijp  now  shipped  without  being  deposited  at  the 
mint  This  difference  will  bo  greatly  increased  from  henceforth,  as  the  new 
Assay  Office  in  New  York  is  now  in  operation,  and  all  of  the  gold  intended  for 
shipment  will  be  deposited  there  in  exchange  for  bars,  which  will  bo  always  on 
hand.  We  annex  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  mint  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  month  of  August,  which  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  our 
last  number : — 
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QKPOSnS  AVD  OanXAQE  AT  8AV  rKASOUOO  lOlIT  VOft  AUOOR. 

DKPOftRB. 

Weigbi  befora  WeiRht  after 

CbiraeterofdepoBits.                                           mritlBf.  -meUfiur.                   V«lae. 

Imported  bars oz,        40,064.41  88,017  SO          $722,298  40 

Coinage 58,802.50  56,580.62          1,042,511  90 


Total 98,856.91  95,197.92      f  1,764,810  S5 

COIXAGS. 

DenombuUlon.  No;  of  pieces.  Valae. 

Double  eagles 40,900  1818,000  00 

Eagles... 23.000  280,000  00 

Qolddollars 4,200  4^00  00 

Imported 802  722,298  40 


Total 68,401  $1,774,498  40 

The  following  will  show  the  receipts  for  cash  duties  at  New  York,  Philidet 
phia,  and  Boston,  since  the  date  of  our  laat : — 

OABH  DUTIES  EECEIYED  AT  THK  PORT  OF  NIW  TOKK. 

18^1.  im.  18S}.  1854. 

Id  September.. .       $2,609,832  97      $8,156,107  29      $4,226,840  18      $8,489,492  49 
PreTious  8  mos.       28,445,829  98       21,876,395  62       80,554,004  46       28.998,886  82 


Total9mo9..     $26,055,662  90    $24,531,502  91     $84,780,484  68    $82,487,828  81 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  the  custom-house,  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of 
September,  amounted  to  $325,077,  ngninst  $521,811  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  for  nina 
months  in  the  present  and  past  two  years : — 

18S!.  185].  1854. 

January $315,877  55  $267.010  25  $689,292  76 

February 489,000  00  62S.642  75  525,093  2fi 

March 867,400  70  898,028  80  816,888  70 

April 308,922  58  264,758  65  879,471  41 

May 257,736  70  282.221  80  828,422  96 

June 261,290  60  628,503  90  804,754  75 

July 414,814  86  655.489  00  486,168  M 

August 490,20100  515,112  10  601,168  71 

September 315,292  60  621,81100  326,077  90 

Totals $3,215,586  98        $4,652,967  65        $8,804,763  Hfl 

ESCEIFTS  AT  THE  BOSTON   CUSTOH-BOUSE  FOR  THE  MONTH  AND  QUAETEn   ENDING  hSt- 
TEHBEB    80,   AS   COMPARED  WITH  THE  SAME  PERIOD  LAST  TEAR. 

Kevenue  for  September,  1853 $846,249  16 

Revenue  for  September,  1854 684,228  4! 

Decrease 161,021  II 

Bevenue  for  the  quarter  ending  September  80, 1868 2,819,666  16 

Kevenue  for  the  quarter  ending  September  80, 1854 2^881,616  M 

Increase 61.949  81 

The  foreign  imports  have  fallen  off  at  nearly  all  of  our  ports  during  the  w^mA 
of  September.  The  total  at  New  York  for  the  month  is  $3,025,816  lesstlm 
for  September,  1853  ;  compared  with  former  years,  however,  there  has  been  m 
increase,  the  total  for  the  s^ame  month  being  $1,646,669  greater  thao  for  Sq^ 
tember,  1862,  and  $4,536,097  greater  than  for  September,  1851. 
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ncYOKTs  or  roBiioN  merohahdibb  at  new  tore  fob  the  mokth  or  bepteubbb. 

18SI.  1852.  18§3.  18S4. 

Intered  for  consumption $8,884,172  111,096.827  114,791,080  $10,682,781 

filtered  for  warehoueiog 864,916         628,260      1,677,368       2,766,608 

ftee  goods 866,168         884,348         628,290         769,195 

Specie  and  bollion 115,650           66,789         296,026         169,859 

Total  entered  at  the  port $9,780,791  $12,620,219  $17,292,704  $14,2«6.888 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,669,304      1,264,868      1,709,062      8,1 81,816 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  warehousing  business  has  largely  increased,  while  the 
lireet  entries  for  consumption  have  diminished.  The  imports  for  the  current 
fear  at  New  York  down  to  the  close  of  August,  as  shown  in  our  previous  re- 
port, were  about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  last  year ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  difference,  as  shown  above,  is  about  the  same  as  for 
Ihs  ei^ired  portion  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  total  imports  at  New  York  since 
lanuarr,  are  93,008,762  less  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1863.  Tbey 
ihow,  however,  a  gain  of  850,225,966  over  the  same  period  of  1862,  and  of 
142,304,618  over  the  first  nine  months  of  1861,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
iry:— 


IMPORTS    or    FOBEION    MERCHANDISE    AT    NEW    TOBK    FOE    NINE    MONTIIP,  FBOM 

JANUARY    IST. 

mi        \m.        18S3.       1SS4. 

fatored  for  consumption $90,426,070  188,806,277  1125,188,189  $112,768,884 

btered  for  warehousing 10,709.917      6,689,890      17,391.246      24,669,714 

rrae  goods 7,169,612     10,169,670      10,964,816      13,118,058 

Specie  and  bullion 1,782,629       2,161,954        1,907,257        1,941,141 

rotal  entered  at  the  port 110,088,128    102,166,791    166,401,608    152.392,746 

iniiidrawn  from  warehouse...        9,801,634     12,206,926      11,682,018      17,637,217 

Taking  the  comparison  by  quarters,  we  find  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
ns  the  only  one  which  showed  any  decline  in  comparison  with  the  correspond- 
og  period  of  last  year : — 

QUAETEBLT  STATEMENT  OF    rOREIGN  IMPORTS. 

18S1.         mi.  mi.         18S4. 

Intqiiarter 140,608,976      $32,849,576      $50,386,718      $47,260,478 

•eood  quarter 81,780,882        28,446,051         47,499,805        47,562,902 

bird  quarter 87,698,791         40,871,164        57,564,986         67,579,871 

lO.  Ist  to  Sept.  30 $110,088,128    $102,166,791     $165,401,608    $152,892,746 

The  following  will  ehow  what  portion  of  the  September  imports  consisted  of 
y  goods.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  ^hovt  a  greater  falling  off  than  the  total 
i|K>fia: — 

OfrOKTS  or  FOBEIGN  OET  goods  at  new  tore  fob  THE  MONTH   OF    BEPTEMBBE. 

ENTERED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 

18S1.  18S!.  18».  ISM. 

Hmfietaresofwool $1,298,205  $2,085,897  $8,200,641  $1,872,654 

■OoliBCtures  of  cotton 600,078  950,820  1,199.298  558,677 

■nnfactures  of  silk. 1,658,948  2,070,828  8,864,625  2,096,460 

Mnfiustares  of  flax. 477,742  742,596  767,925  620,167 

iBOelUoous  dry  goods. 881,601  446,681  685,685  601,476 

^^^i^m^a^^m^mm^^^^  mm^^mm^^m^m^^^^^m  ^m^mm^^^mm^^m^^^  ^^^^^^^h^m^^^^I^^V 

Total $4,256,564    $6,296,817    $9,618,024    $5,148,884 
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WITHDEAWIf  FROM  WAESHOTOI. 

18il.    1852.     I8SS.     I8S4. 

IfADufiustures  of  wool $494,484  $166,667  $287,924  $848,882 

Ifanulaclures  of  cotton 107,164  69,448  94480  S8A,060 

Ifanufactures  of  Bilk 245.100  97,148  68,968  420,8SO 

Hanniacturesofflax 44,778  66,955  48,844  86.012 

MiscellaDeous  dry  goods 81,069  86,601  28,491  86,626 

Total  withdrawn $923,675       $425,819      $608,707    $1,677,810 

Add  entered  for  consuniptioo 4,266,664       6,296,817       9,618,024      6,148,834 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market.     $6,179,189    $6,722,186  $10,121,781    $6,820,644 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1831.  ISSi.         ISSi.  18S4. 

Kanufacturea  of  wool $277,968  $96,804  $277,410  $409,040 

Manufactures  of  cotton 169,998  69,696  166,676  174,086 

Manufactures  of  silk 184,289  88,160  120,867  429,579 

Manufactures  of  flax 187,148  66,782  60,068  144,649 

MiscellaneouB  dry  goods 90,092  61,717  39,186  102,268 

Total $849,490      $378,001       $664,080  $1,269,470 

Add  entered  for  consumption 4,266,564     6,296,817     9,618,024      5,143,886 

Total  entered  at  the  port $6,106,064    $6,669,818  $10,282,104  $6,402,804 

This  proves  the  imports  of  dry  goods  for  the  month  to  have  been  umunally 
light,  the  total,  ns  above,  being  $3,81 9,300  less  than  for  September,  1853 ;  $256,544 
leaa  than  for  September,  1852;  and  only  $1,396,750  larger  than  for  Septem- 
ber, 1851.  We  also  annex  a  comparative  table  showing  the  receipts  for  nine 
monihs : — 

mPORTS  or  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS   AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  NINE    HOXTUS,  FROM  JAXDABT  IST. 

ENTERED  FOR   CONSUlfPTION. 

1S)1.  18)1.  18SS.  18i4. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1 1,965,958  $12,079,080  $21,719,622  $16,680,785 

Manufactures  of  cotton 8,448,367       7,906.679     12,217,060     12,802,288 

Manufactures  of  silk 19,828,566     17,020,266    27,626,127     22,766.800 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,161,925      4,781,272      6,899,184       6.679,171 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 8,087,479       3,475,820      4,468,068       4,686,272 

Total $48,492,285  $45,268,107  $72,818,996  $61,965,266 

WITUDRAWN  FROM  WAREOOUSE. 

18)1.  ISil.  18S3.         18SI. 

Manufactures  of  wool S'l.OSS.lSS  $1,407,803  $1,798,131  $3,642,617 

Manufactures  of  cotton l,t>:n,S40  1,291,003  882,089  2.869,186 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,225,715  1,638,467  1,168,611  2,618,984 

Manufactures  of  flax 607,477  714,607  208,167  725.992 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 811,617  290,562  281,783  831,562 

ToUl $4,970,884    $5,407,982    $4,888,721     $9,608,842 

Add  entered  for  consumption 48.492,286    45,203,107     72,818,996     61,965,266 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $53,462,619  $50,671,039  $76,662,717  $71,668,608 
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SNTKRED  FOR  WARTOOUBIKO. 

ISJl.     18§!.    18§l.    18S4. 

Manafactures  of  wool $1,989,209  11,098,877  $2,202,029  |4,406,0S6 

Maoafactnres  of  cotton 1,842,206  745,479  1,160,194  2,368^48 

Manufactures  of  eUk 1,794.881  1,812,847  1,886,678  8,246,962 

Manufactures  of  flax 620,107  300,884  298,679  896,884 

Mltcellaneous  dry  goods 868,676  812,799  814,633  482,199 

Total $6,054,577     $4,270,386    $5,811,113  $11,386,619 

Add  entered  for  consumption 48,492,286    45,263,107     72,318,996     61,965,266 

Total  entered  at  the  port .. .  $64,646,862  $49,533,493  $77,630,109  $73,300,886 

The  exports  fro^  some  of  the  southern  ports  show  an  increase,  but  at  New 
York  for  September,  the  total,  exclusive  of  specie,  is  $1,851,589  less  than  for 
September,  1853,  but  $582,126  greater  than  for  September,  1852,  and  $1,273,323 
greater  than  for  September,  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparative 
summary : — 

EXPORTS  raOM  NEW  TORK    TO   FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF   SEPTEMBER. 

I>omeBtic  produce $2,593,986  $3,289,429  $6,679,088  $3,772,124 

foreign  merchandise  (free) 134,271  128,184  63.470  97,889 

Foreigo  merchandise  (dutiable).. .  816,047  317,888  526,658  447,664 

;ie 3,490,142  2,122,496  1,244,191  6,647,104 


Total  ezporte $6,634,446    $5,857,996     $7,413,407  $18,864,781 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 3,044,304      8,735,601       6,169,216      4,317,627 

The  exports  of  specie  have  been  very  large,  being  greater  than  ever  before 
shipped  from  any  port  of  this  conntry  during  a  single  month  of  the  year.  NoU 
Mrithstanding  the  falling  off  in  exports  during  the  last  month  or  two,  the  total 
shipments  to  foreign  ports  from  New  York,  exclusive  of  specie,  since  January  ]| 
<ire  $3,170,513  greater  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1853,  $13,389,375  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $13,295,704  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1851. 

l^XPOKTS   FROM  NEW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS   FOR   NINE    MONTHS,  FROM    JANUARY    IST. 

X^omeatic  produce $31,498,446  $30,741,612  $40,424,718  $43,226,844 

^oreig^  merchandise  (free) 530,901          716,626       1,158,996  1,316,299 

Xi^oreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...     2,916,736       3,284,173       3,392.559  8,699,648 
31.261,271     20,653,836     15,007,758  80,203,748 


Totol  exports $66,207,353  $55,896,247  $59,979,031  $78,846,629 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie 34,046.082     34,752,411     44,971,273    48,141,786 

The  shipments  of  specie  although  larger  than  for  either  of  the  last  two  years, 
it  will  be  seen  are  not  as  large  as  for  the  same  time  in  1851.  The  exports  mast 
continue  to  decline  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  the  quantity  of  produce  at 
tJie  seaboard  is  very  light,  and  the  foreign  demand  will  be  quite  limited  unlesa 
Mt  a  decline  in  price  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  The  increase  as 
^hown  above  was  all  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  comparison : — 

QUAKTEaLT  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM   NEW   YORK  TO 

FOREIGN   PORTS. 

Wr»t  quarter $9,714,728  $10,085,484  $11,020,636  $16,267,987 

Second  quarter 12,742,1 1 1     12,060,337     14,401,654     14,929,608 

•Third  quarter 9,041,607       8,595,791     16,002,428     12,028,404 

ToUl  9  m<Hiths $81,498,446  $80,781,612  $40,424,718  $48,226,844 
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We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  exports  of  some  of  the  loading 
articles  of  domestic  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  1st 
to6ctober21st: — 

BZPORTS   VROM   NEW   YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN   LIABINO   ART1C1.X8  OF 
DOMESTIC   PRODUOX,  FROM  JANUARY    IST  TO   OCTORER   2l8T. 


18§2. 

Ashes — pots bbls      8,618 

p«arl8 616 

Beeswax lbs  168,977      201,815 

Breachtuffs — 

Wheat  flour  ..bbl3l,417,680      883,181 

Rye  flour 2.539  9,454 

Gommeal 35,549        61,190 

Wh^at bush4,264,462    1,565.610 

815,158 
89,954 


18§4.    [  ISiS. 

7,953  !  Naval  stores bbls  871.786 

1 ,552    Oils— whale galls  239,428 


sperm    897,639 

lard 46.813 

linseed 18^69 


632.193 

196.IS4 

436,999 

26.606 

6,941 


Provisions — 

Pork bbls    68.181         89,106 

Beef 41.169         48.U21 

Cut  meats Ibs7,679,069  16.969,648 

Butter 1,487,852    1,790.898 

Cheese 5,318,532    9.166.429 

Lard 6,690,646  11,957.967 

Rice trcs     20.21 2         20,663 

Tallow Iba2.402.688    4,607,672 

259,128  j  Tobacco,  crude.  ..pkgs  20,472  29,672 
3,316  I  Do..  maiiufactured.lb!»4,978.067  2,8»1,610 
2,480  I  Whalebone 2,641,677    1,240,»62 


2,798.245 

43,649 

7,961 

18,361 


Rye 3,655 

Oats  56,963 

Barley 100 

Com 621,739 

Candles — mold.„boxe8    40,281 

sperm 4,150 

deal tons     26,328 

Cotton bales  339,594 

Hay 4,188 

Hops 299 

The  shipments  of  breudstuffs  have  all  largely  declined  since  the  opening  of 
the  year,  but  the  exports  of  provisions  have  largely  increased.  There  will  be  a 
moderate  demand  for  pereals  for  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  abundant  harvests 
there,  but  it  now  looks  as  if  the  supply  from  this  country  muat  be  limited,  for 
want  of  stock  at  the  seaboard.  The  farmers  frightened  by  rumors  of  short  sap- 
piies  and  predictions  of  famine  prices,  which  have  been  industriously  eirealated, 
have  many  of  them  refused  to  part  with  their  wheat,  and  the  receipts  of  grain  al 
the  ports  have  thus  been  greatly  diminished.  In  addition  to  this,  the  drought 
has  prevented  many  of  the  mills  from  running,  and  the  production  of  flour  has 
thus  diminished.  The  farmers  will  awake  to  their  mistake  when  the  Spring 
opens,  and  they  find  the  wheat  on  hand  woKh  90  cents  or  $1  00  per  bushel 
when  they  might  have  sold  it  for  twice  that  amount  this  fall.  Any  cause  beyon 
the  necessities  of  his  own  family,  which  induces  a  farmer  to  hoard  his  produc 
ia  only  productive  of  evil. 


THE    NEW    YORK    COTTON    MARKET 

FOfi    TUE    MONTH    ENDING   OCTOBER   20tII. 

PRBP4RKB  FAR  TBK  MKRCHANTS*  X\OAZINI  BT    UHLHORN  Ac  FRIDRRK-KS05,  BROKIRt, 

148  rCARL  STRKKT,  NKW  YORK. 

The  transactions  for  the  month  ending  October  20th,  have  been  on  a  limited  teal 
and  prices,  with  the  exception  of  the  week  closing  at  date,  have  been  without  an; 
material  variation.    Our  stock  has  gradually  decreased,  (owing*  to  the  difficulty 
shipping  from  the  fever-infected  distributing  ports  at  the  South,)  until  the  amount 
■ale  consists  of  but  little  more  than  a  few  unimportant  parcels  which  are  held  at  limi 
Exporters  and  speculatorB  have  operated  to  a  fair  extent,  but  the  market  has  beei 
diiefly  sustained  by  the  demand  from  our  own  spinners. 

For  the  week  ending  September  22d,  we  estimate  the  sales  at  8,500  b^Ies.    Attb» 
eoBuneocement  holders  obtained  a  slight  improvement,  but  the  foreign  advices  bein^r  ^'^ 
favorable,  ^e  market  'Closed  without  sustaining  the  advance  at  the  followiiig  :— 
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PRICES   ADOPTED  SEPTEMBER   22d  FOR   THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upknd.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.acTexMT 

OrdiDary 7^  7^              1\                H 

Middling 9^  9^              9f                9| 

Middling  fair 10  10^  10^              lOf 

Fair lOi  lOf  lOf              11 

The  aalet  (or  the  week  ending  September  29th,  were  4,600  bales.  Owing  to  a  oon- 
tiniiatioa  of  the  demand  for  our  home  trade,  aided  by  some  inquiry  for  export,  boldefV 
^W€r0  enabled  to  obtain  better  prices  for  most  grades.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  &»> 
sir&ble  parcels  from  store,  induced  purchases  to  be  made  by  ship  samples,  of  whidi  ir 
lau^e  portion  of  the  week's  business  consists.  The  market  closed  steady  at  the  an- 
oexed  rates: — 

raiOBS  adopted  SSPTEMBEa   29th   foe  the  following   TARIETIES : — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.acTexflk 

Ordinary 7i              1\  7i               7f 

Middling 9^              9f  9i                9f 

Middlingfair 10^  lOf  10^              11 

Fair lOi  ld|  11                llj 

buoyancy  and  fewer  transactions  took  place  for  the  week  ending  October  0tk^ 

prices  were  alone  sustained  by  our  unnsually  small  stock ;  the  sales  we  estimat* 

2,600  bales,  mostly  for  the  home  trade.    There  was  little  or  no  inquiry  from  sbip- 

owing  to  the  absence  of  foreign  advices.    The  market  cloeed  without  spirit  at  tht 

following  prices : — 

prices  adopted  OCTOBER  6tH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING   QUALITIES : — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fc  Texts. 

Ordinary 7i  7i  7i  7f 

Middling 9i  9f  9^  9fr 

Middlingfair lOi  10|^  lOf  11 

Fair lOf  10^  11  llj 

For  the  week  ending  October  ISth,  the  operations  did  not  exceed  3,000  bales,  bof 
under  the  unfavorable  accounts  of  damage  to  the  crop,  an  advance  of  an-^  per  poon^ 
'^rss  obtained  on  all  grades,  with  less  disposition  on  the  part  of  holders  to  sell.  Ott 
tike  11th  the  total  loss  of  the  Steamer  Arctic  was  announced,  which  spread  a  gloom 
over  all  the  departments  of  trade,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  week  there  was  but  little 
aaiqairy  for  anything,  the  great  public  loss  sustained  being  the  topic  of  conversation 
^irery  where.    The  following  are  the  rates  at  the  close  of  the  week  :— 

PRICES   ADOPTED  OCTOBER   13tH  FOR  TQE  FOLLOWING   QUALITIES:  — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.0.4tTexa«. 

Ordinary 7^  7^  7i  7* 

Middling 9f  9i  9f  91 

Middlingfair 10^  lOi  lOf  11 

Fair lOf  11  11^  11^ 

For  the  week  ending  at  date,  (October  30lh,)  there  was  more  doing  at  a  still  further 
amproyement  of  an  \c  per  pound,  based  on  favorable  foreign  advices  and  the  advance 
%jk  tbe  southern  hiarkets.  The  sales  of  the  week  we  estimate  at  6,600  bales,  about 
equally  divided  to  spinners  and  shippers.  The  amount  on  sale  is  much  reduced  and 
enables  holders  to  demand  the  full  rates  annexed  : — 

PaiCES   ADOPTED   OCTOBER    20tU    FOR   TUE   FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.0. 4c  Texas. 

Ordinary 7f  7i  7f             8 

Middling 9^  H  H              H 

Middlingfair 10|  10|  lOj            11 

Fair 11  Hi  11^            llj 

Gaop. — Complaints  of  damage  in  some  sections  are  well  authenticated,  and  estimatM 

Slow  range  from  28  to  3,200,000  bales. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

VIROINfA  TOBACCO  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  JIT  1853-54. 

We  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  MercharUt^  Magazine,  through  the 
ftUention  of  our  reliable  correspondent  at  Richmond,  a  comparatiye  statement  of  the 
Tirgioia  tobacco  trade,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  floor  from  Ridi- 
mood  and  Petersburg  to  foreign  ports  for  the  last  three  years. 

VIBOIMIA  TOBAOCX)  TRADE    1868-4. 

stock  on  hand  and  shipboard  October  1,  1 858 hhds.        10,091 

Inspected  in  the  year  ending  October  1, 1864 47,862 


Exported  direct  to  foreign  ports 14,420 

Stock  on  hand  and  shipboard  October  1,  1864 9,060 


57,96S 


28,480 


ICaoniactured  and  shipped  coi^^twise 84,473 

Against  48,920  hogsheads  the  previous  year — showing  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  ? 
quantity  manufactured ;  but  as  the  shipments  coastwise  cannot  be  ascertained,  no  cor-  — 
rect  estimate  can  be  made. 

The  deficiency  in  the  quantity  inspected,  as  compared  with  last  year  (47,862  2 
against  50,567)  is  more  apparent  than  real,  the  weight  of  the  hogsheads  this  year  be-  — 
ing  ffreater  and  making  up  more  than  the  difference  in  number. 

The  number  of  factories  was  considerably  reduced  and  the  operations  of  othei 

diminished,  as  compared  with  1852-3.    As  usual,  a  very  large  quantity  was  manu&c 

tared  from  loose  tooacco,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  inspections. 

PARTICULARS  OF  IMBPICTION. 

im.  ]8§}. 

Richmond hhda  24,119  28,488 

Petersburg 10.489  11,406 

Lynchburg 10,700  10,219 

darksville 4,001  3,860 

Farmville 2,256  1,406 

TyeRiver 242  189 

Total 61,806  60,667  47,86 

PARTICULARS  OF  KZPORT. 

\m.         i8». 

Great  Britain hhds.  5,41 6  4,828 

France 8,558  904 

Italy 1,910  1,046 

Belgium 430  688 

Holland 1,026  478 

Bremen 1,482  2,248 

Australia ....  .... 


Total 18,771  10.081 

Tobacco  stems  shipped  to  Bremen 4,779  6,999 

Tobacco  stems  shipped  to  Holland 240  61 

EXPORTS  or  FLOUR   FROM   RICHMOND  AND  PXTERSDURG  TO  FORKIOK  PORTS. 

1S«.  18jS.             ism      ? 

To  Europe bbls.            8,295  6,940                48.7 

To  Braiil 68,946  80.074                 79,4 

To  Australia J 7.956                SS.7 

Ti>  British  Proyinces 7,680  9,796                 6.8 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  CONHERCE  OF  CliVnilllATI. 

In  a  former  part  of  the  present  number  of  the  Merchant**  Magazine  we  bave  pnb- 
lufaed  the  usual  annual  statement  of  tbe  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  for  year 
ending  August  81,  1864  ;  and  in  pubsequent  pages,  under  our  '^  Journal  of  Bankikq, 
OcaacNCT  and  Finarox,**  will  be  found  a  statement  of  tbe  money  and  exchange  mar- 
Icet  of  Cincinnati  for  the  year  ending  as  above.  For  similar  statistics,  ^&,  for  previous 
I,  our  readers  are  referred  to  former  volumes  of  this  Magazine.* 


QUANTITT   AND  VALUE  OF    PRIMCirAL   EXFOBTS   FROM   PORT  OF   CINCINNATI,  FOR    YEAES 

ENDING  AUGUST   81,  1853  AND  1864. 

. 1833-4. .  1851-1. 

Average  Total  Total 

Articles.  Qaantlty.  Value.  Value.  Value. 

Apples gr.brls.  8,289  $1  76  $14,417  18.160 

Alcohol 18,670  16  76  811,047  62,S4d 

Beef. 21,064  11  00  251,694  296,S92 

Beef- ^ tcs.  7,646  16  00  122,886  169,726 

Beans brls.  8,698  2  76  10,169  294.376 

Brooms doz.  15,401  2  10  82,842  22.292 

Butter brls.  3,608  80  00  108,090  1 14.990 

Butter firkins  and  kgs.  41,696  10  00  416,960  677.056 

Bran,  <l:c sacks  15,495  66  10,071  649.090 

Bagging pieces  6,109  2  76  16,799  86,182 

Corn sacks  89,426  1  00  89,426  66,401 

Com  Meal brls.  407  2  60  1,067  796 

Cbtese casks  23  19  76  464  614 

Cheese boxes  189.728  3  25  454,116  460,626 

Candles 162,068  7  00  1,064,476  978.598 

Cattle head  12,042  60  00  602.100  94,716 

Cotton bales  16,445  43  00  46,336  620,214 

Coflee sacks  48,634  16  00  778,144  10,739 

Cooperage pieces  172,849  1  00  172,849  103,858 

Eggs brls.  6,421  7  60  48,157  66,842 

Flour 832,778  6  30  2,096,601  1,174.357 

Feathers. sacks  9,594  24  00  230,866  829.240 

Fruit,  dried bushel  82,003  1   10  86,203  87,702 

Grease brls.  15.694  16  00  261,104  85,640 

Grass  seed 14,376  16  00  216,626  124,996 

Horses head  2,078  126  00  269,750  221,600 

Hay. bales  780  2  60  1,950  8,804 

Hemp. bales  6,190  86  00  117,660  92.680 

Hides lbs.  6,816  10  681  2.703 

Hides. Na  36,332  8  00  108,961  104,210 

Iron pieces  339.886  160  643,817  866,290 

Iron. bundles  62.373  4  00  249.492  221,924 

Iron tons  18,882  80  00  1,466,660  898.888 

Lard bbls.  67,084  19  00  1,084,616  810,388 

I*rd kegs  84,346  4  00  878,884  493,260 

Lard  Oil bbls.  47.276  28  00  1,228,728  853,620 

Linseed  Oil 6,409  82  00  206,088  178,888 

Molasses bbls.  63,381  8  00  607,048  716,616 

OilCake tons  1,830  14  00  26,620  62,626 

Gals sacks  3,773  1  00  8,773  6.697 

Potatoe.^.  <Lc bbls.  7,295  1  26  9,119  16.848 

Pork  and  Bncon hhds.  49,230  48  00  2,363,040  2,829,000 

Pork  and  Bacon tierces  61,778  18  00  931,984  1,063.080 

PorkandBucon bbls.  134.959  12  00  1,619.600  2,<'83.102 

Pork  and  Bacon boxes  18.806  19  00  867.814  174.802 

Pork  and  Bacon,  in  bulk lbs.  1,939,548  6  96,977  170.289 

Rope.tvine pgs.  10,340  7  00  72,880  93,820 

*  8e«  Jiereianu*  Magaztnc^  vol.  xxt.,  pages  485-4d9 ;  also,  vol.  xxvlU,  pas^  613-617 ;  also,  vok 
zxix..  p«gea  743-751|  and  pruvioua  Tolumea. 
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Average 

Articles.  QunntiCy.  Vnlue. 

8<Nip boxes  89,4(46  |ia  26 

Sheep head  1,014  2  00 

Sugar hhda.  44,119  46  00 

Salt bbla.  37,251  8  00 

Sftlt fiacks  30,466  1  80 

Seed,  Flax bbla.  2,946  4  60 

Suudry  inerch pga.  1 ,208,630  6  00 

Sundry  raerch tons  12.444  600  00 

Sundry  liquors bbla.  48,615  40  00 

Sundry  manufactures.. ..  .pieces  381,972  4  00 

Sundry  produce pgs.  98,786  3  60 

Starch boxes  31,700  8  26 

Tallow 8,162  29  00 

Tobacco kegs  and  boxes  30,741  22  00 

Tobacco hhds.  9,353  84  00 

Tobacco bales  3,370  7  00 

Vinegar 6.504  2  60 

Whisky 249.712  8  00 

Wool bales  6,439  85  00 

Wool lbs.  14,l<»3  80 

White  Load kegr»  74,381  2  00 

Castings pieces  159,085  6  00 

Oastlugs tons  2,974  100  00 

Totals 

▼▲LUR  OF    IMPOaTS   INTO   THK   PORT   OF   CINCINNATI     DURING 

31sT,  1853  AND  1864. 

Apples gr.  bbls.  81,479  $1  75 

Beef 1,841  11  00 

Beef tcs.  68  16  00 

Bagging pes.  176  2  76 

Barley bush.  286,536  70 

Beans 21,332  1  00 

Butter bbU  16.842  30  00 

Butter iirkinr*  <&  kegs  11,692  15  00 

Blooms tons  4,836  76  00 

Breo,  «bc sks.  65,046  66 

Candles boxes  815  7  00 

Com bujh.  745,455  45 

Com  meal 31,388  60 

Cider bbla.  1,634  8  00 

Cbeifse casks  63  19  76 

Cheese boxes  216,892  8  26 

Cotton bales  22.518  48  00 

Coffee sacks  91,426  16  00 

Codfish drums  1,389  3100 

Cooperage pea.  197,183  100 

B^ boxes  <!:  bbls.  15,608  7  50 

Fk)ur bbls.  427,464  6  80 

Feathers sks.  8.641  24  00 

Fish sund.  bbls.  18.247  11  00 

Fish kegsci:  kiU.  6,448  3  00 

Fruits,  dried bush.  73,150  1   10 

Grea^^e bbls.  6.623  16  00 

Glass boxes  36.767  2  50 

Glassware » pgs.  51,806  4  60 

Hemp Ixil?.  ti:  bU.  1 1,759  30  00 

Hides,  loose No.  38.876  2  90 

Hides,  green lbs.  42,720  6 

Hay bales  19,424  2  50 

Herrings boxes  15,093  60 


Total 

I8iM. 

Total 

Viilue. 

V«luc. 

$128,844 

$111,108 

2,028 

2.104 

1,986,356 

1,501.712 

111,785 

49.806 

89,605 

86,954 

18,462 

10.629 

7,201,180 

6.346,850 

7,466,400 

8.668.400 

1,940,600 

l,342.7fK) 

1,527,888 

646,556 

826,576 

169.468 

48.022 

92.657 

286,698 

109.641 

676,302 

701.074 

785,652 

579.768 

28.690 

9.887 

16,260 

20.685 

1,996,896 

1.957.881 

226,865 

396.144 

426,790 

66,612 

148,562 

151.822 

954.480 

840.836 

279,400 

268.400 

$45,432,780      $37,869,884 

THE    TEARS  ENDING   AUOlfT 


$65,076 

20,261 

928 

481 

200,676 

21.882 

705,260 

176,880 

862,700 

42,279 

5,706 

268,454 

16,694 

4,902 

1,027 

704,919 

968.069 

1,462,800 

43,089 

197,183 

117.0^ 

2,693,023 

207,384 

200,717 

19,844 

80.465 

102,968 

91,917 

233,127 

862,770 

112,787 

2,186 

48,060 

6»546 


$24,808 

12,298 

4.672 

297 

90,787 

72,706 

494.502 

181.296 

224.600 

40,7(»8 

20.181 

808,800 

9.64$ 

8,714 

1,802 

672.400 

711.650 

1,746.208 

86.840 

116,799 

111.247 

1,728.990 

252,986 

244.398 

11.S02 

89.080 

44.128 

107,407 

165.907 

92,508 

141,544 

1,758 

14,472 

5,74S 
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Quantity. 

hMd  635,373 

bales  3^S1 

i  «ieel pes.  S80,4  06 

Istet;! bdU.  72,780 

l»teel tons  14,266 

piffs  66.269 

bbU.  76,094 

kegB  19,752 

bdls.  18,561 

boxes  6,695 

bbU  87,087 

hhds.  <b  pipes  8,840 

kIuw  and  suod pgs.  846,190 

idt8« tons  5,014 

■ bbls.  86.480 

bush.  42,646 

kegs  101,646 

bbls.  11,228 

boxes  d(  bbls.  5,779 

bales  4,071 

: bunh.  437,423 

I lbs.  1  :^5,()uO 

d  bacon hhds.  12,164 

d  bacon tea.  2.736 

d  bacon.. bbls.  89.387 

d  bacon bulk  27,059,927 

i bbls.  85,248 

tons  41,807 

I  and  pepper bags  4,174 

bush.  29.592 

ir,  Ac bbls.  16,161 

boxes  22,540 

rine pgs.  4,483 

tcs.  3.242 

hhds.  64,461 

bbls.  26,441 

boxes  2,349 

IX bbls.  40,850 

asa 19,894 

imp 984 

sacks  66.372 

bbls.  90.830 

kegs  2,889 

pkga.  14.197 

hhda.  8,744 

bbls.  3,118 

boxes  &  kegs  80,236 

bbls.  4.230 

bbls.  (i:  ^  casks  7.544 

baskets  <fe  boxes  8,379 

bush.  408,086 

bales  4,950 

bbls.  285,243 

otton pgs.  6,879 

bales  114,767 

feet  80,000,000 

bu.-^h.  8,198,000 

M.  85,000,000 

vood,  and  stone 

als 


Average 

Tttlue. 

$10  00 

60  00 

1  60 

4  00 
80  00 

5  00 
19  00 

4  00 

10  50 

4  50 

80 

120  00 

80  00 

600  00 

8  00 

70 

4  60 

28  00 

6  00 
16  00 

85 
00      i 
48  00 
18  00 
12  00 

1  25 
45  00 
15  00 

76 
8  76 
8  60 

7  00 

28  00 
45  00 

14  00 
80  00 

4  50 

15  00 

2  50 
1   30 

3  00 

24  00 

25  00 

84  00 

7  00 
22  00 

29  00 
38  00 
12  00 

1  35 

85  00 

8  00 
1  50 
1  76 

H 
12 

8  60 


Total 

value. 

15,252,790 

S14360 

69^,648 

291,120 

1,140,480 

326.895 

1,445,786 

79,008 

194.890 

80,127 

69,629 

460  800 

25,885,700 

3,008,400 

691,440 

29,863 

466,957 

814,384 

28,895 

65.136 

153,097 

881 

583,872 

49,248 

472,644 

l,488,2f'5 

44,023 

1,882,815 

62,610 

22,194 

60,603 

78.840 

81.381 

93.776 

1,900,746 

356,174 

70.470 

21825 

298,410 

2,460 

86,288 

272,496 

69,386 

354,925 

723,496 

21.823 

665,170 

122,670 

286,679 

100,548 

550,914 

173,855 

2,281.944 

10,318 

200,831 

1,200,000 

983,770 

122,500 

225,000 


18B-L 

Total 

value. 

$4,836,842 

154.860 

470.401 

264,524 

395,472 

228,366 

983.198 

130,786 

196,890 

32,121 

60.686 

894,110 

16,141,480 

661,200 

1,859,254 

80.681 

468,711 

294.196 

53,604 

38,545 

1 1 8.300 

8,750 

915,060 

71,000 

6u6,586 

1,880,803 

19,406 

1,207,697 

83,850 

82,202 

79,982 

76.299 

27,084 

149.688 

2.313.768 

336,050 

63,450 

15^,256 

224.040 

2.600 

92,125 

117,129 

29.885 

459,475 

681,804 

17,846 

1,060,424 

79,649 

364.394 

113.292 

257,788 

274.416 

1,130.409 

110.430 

86.881 

1.125.000 

540.000 

75,000 

197,000 


65,730,029    51,230,644 
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AYULACII  PftlCES  OF  BACON  8IDX8,  BHOULDKRS,  PBIME  LA&D,  AND  BAOON  BAMS  FOB  TBI 

TBAR8   BNDING    AUGUST    31ST,  186S    AND    1854: 


/  SIDES. X   , SHOULDBES. ^ 

1852-8.  1853-4.  1852-3.   1853-4. 


Sept 9^ 

Oct 8 

Nov n\ 

UvC  •  •  •  •  V 

Jan    9 

Feb 7i 

March. ...  7f 

ApriL. ...  7i 

May 7i 

Jane ......  6  j- 

July C^ 

Aug 6^ 


6 


6 


7f 

•  • 

8 

H 

6 

6f 


6^ 
H 

4 

.  • 

5| 
5f 

H 

5 
5 


PRIME  KEG  LARD.       r— PLAIN  UAM9.^\ 

1852-3.   1853-4.  1852-3.  1S5M. 


m 

Hi 

Hi 
10^ 

lOi 

n 

H 
H 

lOi 
I  Of 

loi 


Hi 

•  • 

8i 

H 

H 
H 

10 
10 
lOi 
10^ 


9 

H 
H 

9 

H 
H 
H 


10* 
101 

11 


AYBRAGE   TRICES  OF   NEW  ORLEANS  MOLASSES,   PRIME  WESTERN  RESERVE  CHEESE,  F 
AND   WUEAT,  FOR   EACQ   MONTH   OF   YEARS   ENDING   31  ST   AUGUST    1853   AND    1851. 

r-N.  O.  MOLASSES.— ^      ,^W.  R.  CHEESE.— v     , FLOUR. x     / WHEAT.— 

1852-3.   1853-4.  1852-3.  1853-4.  1852-3.  1853-4.  1852-3.  1853-4, 

Sept 83      24f  6|      SI      $3  35   $4  91      60      88 

Oct 28               24*  7               9           3  27         6  29             60             96] 

Nov. 28               24i  8^            9           8  72         6  19             66       $104 

Dec 27*            24i  9*            9          4  10        6  27             75         1  02] 

Jan 29|             24^  8^^             8*        4  30         6  59             80         114 

Feb 29*            24  8^            8*        4  06         6  72            77         1  88j 

March 29               23|  9^             8^        8  67         6  84             76         125 

April 26^             21  9^             9           8  68         6  69             75         1  81 

May 251            22  7i            8f        8  76        7  76            74         1  60 

Juoe....    .25               21  7               8f        4  00         7  56             84         1  41 

July 22              20  7              8^-        3  88        7  04            80         1  04 

Aug 22               20  1i            9*        4  05         7  80             80         181 

AVERAGE   PRICES   OF   RIO   COFFEE.   NEW   OELEANS   SUGAR,   CORN,   AND    MESS    PORE,   FOB 

TWO    YEARS   ENDING    SlST   AUGUST,    1853    AND    1854. 

/ RIO  COFFEE. X       f — N.  O.  SUGAR. x    / CORN. \   , MESS   PORK. 

1852-3.  1853-4.  1852-3.  1853-4.  1852-3.  1853-4. 1852-3.  1S53-4 

Sept...    9*     12f  51     61     43     55   $19  50   $14  4r 

Oct 9*      111  5|     CI     41      55    19  50    14  87* 

Nov 9i     12  51     51     40     41    14  75    12  80 

Dec. 91     121  41     51     871     41    16  87    11 

Jan. 91     18  4*     51     42     40    16  16    U 

Feb....         101             12*  41            5               43*          46         14  75         12  8» 

March..       10*             121  41            6              40            45*       14  50         12 

April...       101             12*  41            41            41             49         14  40         12  0€^ 

May....       101            12  4|            5              40            58         14  75         12  20- 

June...       10               llf  41            41            48             521       14  66         12 

July 10               111  41            5               48             46         14  10         11  OO 

Aug....       101             Hi  41            5*             65             60         14  00         1170 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CAN.4DIA.\  C03INERCE  IN  1853. 

It  appears  from  the  Trade  and  Navijration  Returns  of  Canada  for  1853,  recent! 
Bi4)mitted  to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  that  tlie  exports  for  the  last  year  nniounied 
$28,801,303,  and  the  imports  to  $31,981,436.    The  exports  to  Great  liriiaiu  wer*- 
♦11,465,408,  and  the  imports  therefrom  $18,489,121;  exports  to  the  United  State: 
$10,725,455;  import*:  *1 1,782,147.     KxporttJ  to  North  American  colonictt  $1,360,465 
import8^682,660  ;  exports  to  British  West  Indies  $20,184  ;  imports  $3,479  ;  to  oth 
countries  $209,791;  imports  from  oilier  countries,  $1,074,029.     The  increase  of  ih 
aggregate  imports  and  exports,  since  the  preceding  year  vras  Ji/iy-sev€H  per  cent 
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IT  OF  COTTOir,  RICK,  AID  LUMBER,  FROM  CHARLBffTOV,  II  186S.54. 

re  below  a  tabular  Btatement  of  the  exports  of  CottoQ  and  Rice,  from  the  port 
•too,  (South  Carolina,)  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Septemtxfr, 
I  ending  the  SUt  of  August,  1854,  compared  with  the  prenoos  commercial 
unencing  and  ending  at  the  same  time : — 

. 183  J-4. V     . I8SM. . 

Sea  Islaodi  Upland.  Rico.  Sea  Island.    Upland.  Ricn. 

L 18,881  144,997  8,865  12,829  169,161  7,l»67 

106  8,282  ....  886    4,869 "      4 

Hiab  ports..      199  556  8,889  ....    4,611  4,032 

3reatBritain    14,186  148,784    7,204     12,665  178,641   11,293 

3,966   83,580    5,680      5,188   51,697    2,068 

W    .........  a...  I  0%  ....  ....  ....  .••. 

•ench  ports..  ....         2,965         1,552  2,622         1,847 

France 8,966      37,279        7,182  5,188      54,319        4.515 

2,202  139  1,819  1^9 

8,029         2,154  4.991         1,121 

Europe 7,408        7,447  ....       12,509        5,3S3 

*rthof  Europe  2       12,689        9,740  ....       19,319        6,703 

'Europe....  ....       18,901  ....  ....       27,682         .... 

Qiee,  <SC.. ...  ....  ....         ££flo4a  ....  ....         lo,.p— 1 

reign  ports..         18,154     217.603      46,278  17,848     279,961      88,782 

391  16,821  6,766  148  18,887  9,873 

sland,  <&c...            ....  498  ....  ....  400  36 

rk 6,140  148,438  41,050  1,981  117,854  44.780 

phia. 81  12,934  4,735                18,846  9,680 

re*  Norfolk 12,387  10,197               11,682  5,011 

leans,  4&c. ..  •            ....  ....  16,176  ....  ....  17,688 

'.&  ports 102  547  49  480  1,326 

•Btwise 6,612     190,675       79,461  2,128     166,649      87,994 


... 


oUl 24,761  408,278  125,749  19,976  446,610  126.742 

inyX  EXPORTS  of  rough  rice  and  LUVBER  from  the  port  of  CHARLESTON, 
FOR  TEARS  ENDING  81  ST  OF  AUGUST! — 

, mU. ,         , 18JI-3. — ^ 

Rough  Rice.       Lumber.  Roagh  Rice.  Lumber. 

Bushels.             Feet.  Bushels.  Feet. 

id 47,248          458,898  88,144  868,909 

49,296            82,802            

Wtish  ports 506,011                  123,424 

>  Oreat  Britain 96,589          959,404  115,446  492,888 

64,281                  64,477 

IX 13,122             97,238  11,642  90.680 

^Dcb  ports ....           169,196                   10,288 

>  France 13,122          830,710  11,642  165,842 

»f  Europe 154,284          648,472  122,488  194,458 

>f  Europe 1,265,408                  245,561 

ndies,  ic 100       8,526,651                  2,042,848 

)reign  ports 264,045       6,730,645  249,576  3,140,546 

4,190,779  11,875  8,287,347 

Island,  Ac 4,846.103                 4,101.128 

ork 43,885       1,428,861  99,907  1,285,097 

ilphia 2,998,416  2,500  4,064,892 

3re  and  Norfolk 2,709,369                 3,546,920 

Jnited  States  ports. . .           15,634          855,977                  1,211,600 

oastwise 59,019      17,114,005  114,276      17,496,979 


total 328,064     28,844,650  868,852     20,687,526 
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PR00KES8  OF  THE  IMPORT  AVD  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  EllOUirD. 

The  imports  of  foreign  mercliandlse  have  more  than  quadrupled  between  the  jtm 
1812  and  1852,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  haTe  increaied  eightfold. 
We  show  the  progress  of  their  imports  and  exports  as  follows : — 

IMPOaTS.  / EXPORTS. n 

Year.  Foreign.                       Foreign.  Domestic 

1812 £26,163,000  £9.683,000  £29,508,000 

1820 82,488,000  10^66,000  88,396,000 

1825 44,137,000                 9,169,000  47.166,000 

1830 46,245,000                 8,650,000  61,140.000 

1886 48,91 1,000  12,797,000  78.876.000 

1840 66,873,000  18.705,000  102.268,000 

1845 83,880,000  10,269,000  184,886.000 

1860 100,400,000  21,898,000  176,487,0f»0 

1 86 1 11 0.679,000  23,782,000  1 90,658,000 

1862 109,845,000  23,829,000  196.216,000 


PRICE  OF  WOOL  IN  ENGLAND  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS. 

John  J.  Henderson,  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Democracy^  has  pre 
from  materials  in  his  possession,  the  following  table  of  the 

FRICE   OF   HALF-DKKD   DOWN    AND   LEICESTF.a   BOGGAT  WOOL   IN    ENGLAND   FOft 

TWO   YKARS: — 

Cts".  per  lb. 

.  35 

.  82 

.  30 

.  50 

.  62 

.  45 

.  48 

.  36 


1822.... 

Cts 

».  per 

81 
88 
48 
48 
24 
80 
34 
27 

lb. 

1830.... 
1881 

1828 

1824.... 
1825 

1832... 
1833.. . 

1826. . . 

1884 

1827  ... 

1885 

1828.... 
1829.... 

1836.... 
1837... 

Cts.  per  lb. 

1888... 

....  45 

1846 

1889... 

....  89 

1847 

1840... 

. ...  30 

1848 

1841... 

. . . .  29 

1849 

1842... 

. . . .  25 

1850 

1848... 

>  •  .  .    ^  w 

1851 

1844... 

....  88 

1862 

1846.. 

....  88 

1853 

CtLp. 


2 
2 
2 


8] 


Average  for  32  years,  87  i  cents  per  lb. 


FUR  TRADE  IN  1808. 

The  extent  of  the  fur  trade  at  this  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowi: 
table  of  the  quantity  of  skins  exported  from  the  port  of  Quebec  alone  during  tl 
year  1803:— 


Beavers 98,778 

Martens 81,441 

Otters 17,469 

Minks 12,062 

Fishers 7.326 

Foxes 9,788 

Bears 23,779 

Deer 207,229 

Seals 2,661 


Racoons 

Musquash 

Cats 

Moles 

Elks 

Wolverines 

llabbLts,  ermine,  and  i^quirreU. 
Castorum .Ibi. 


78,i 
18,21 
5^M^ 


1. 
1.4 


11 
I 

1 


THE  LAGER  BEER  TRADE  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  beer,  especially  lager  beer,  statistics  of  St.  Louis  for  the  last  season  are  atati 
by  the  St  Louis  IntclligeHccr  as  follows : — 

St  Louis  has  about  twenty-four  breweries,  and  every  one  of  them  had  stored  n 
twice  the  quantity  of  ule  for  this  summer  tliat  had  been  made  in  the  preceding 
As  we  are  mformed  by  one  of  the  largest  dealers  of  this  article,  the  qnantitj  may 
tafelj  reckoned  at  forty  thousand  barrels  of  lager  beer,  and  perhaps  twenty  thoi 
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urels  of  common  beer.  By  an  sveragre  connt,  one  barrel  of  thirtj  |ralloo6  frizes  about 
iree  hnodred  glassea.  Tfans  we  have  abont  twelve  millions  of  glaBses  of  lager  beer, 
id  about  mx  millions  of  common  beer — in  all,  eighteen  million  glasses  of  beer  drunk 
I  St  liouia  from  the  Ist  of  March  last  up  to  the  17th  of  September,  the  time  the 
ger  beer  gave  out  Common  beer  is  sold  at  five  dollars  per  barrel  and  lager  beer 
ireo  dollars,  that  is,  at  wholesale;  this  will  make  the  amount  recefved  by  the  br<^w- 
«  for  lager  beer  $290,000,  and  for  common,  $100,000— together  say,  $S8(>,000.  The 
iteilera,  at  five  cents  a  glass,  took  in  $600,000  for  lager  t)eer  and  $300,000  for  the 
mmoa  article.  Just  think  of  it  Nearly  a  million  of  dollars  ($900,000)  spent  in 
t  IxHiis  during  one  eummer  for  beer  I  And  that  chiefly  among  the  Germans  them- 
dves. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

Tfl£  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  AND  THE  FISHERIES. 

The  following  Circular,  which  is  of  great  consequence  to  those  interested  in  the 

aheries,  was  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  transmitted  to  the  OoUecior 

I  the  Customs  in  New  York : — 

TasASURT  Defartm INT,  October  16,  U54. 

Sn : — In  consideration  of  the  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
IS  well  as  of  the  probable  exemption  from  duty,  at  an  early  day,  of  fish  of  all  kinds, 
hm  products  of  fish,  and  all  other  creatures  living  in  the  water,  and  in  pursuance  of 
jbi  stipulations  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  the  5th  of  July  last,  entered  into  between 
hm  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  upon  due  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
mid  treaty  respectively  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  provincial  colonies  nffect- 
id  by  the  treaty  aforesaid,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  certain  arrangements  and  under- 
itaodings  dependent  upon  the  action  of  Congress,  had  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
li  the  United  States  and  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Crampton,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ilMie  the  following  instructions  for  your  government,  to  wit : — 

1.  On  the  entry  at  your  port  for  consumption  of  the  fish  of  the  description  men- 
fcifloed,  and  doe  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  you  will  give  the  owners  importers,  or 
lg^ot,  a  proper  receipt  therefor,  with  the  custom-house  seal  attached,  specifying  the 
name  and  nation  of  the  vessel,  the  date  of  her  entry,  the  place  from  whence  arriving, 
with  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  fieh. 

2.  Should  the  parties  desire  to  warehouse  under  bonds,  you  will  permit  the  same  to 
be  done  in  accordance  with  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  taking 
care  to  give  such  particulars  of  the  law  on  the  transaction  in  the  bond  as  to  show  the 
Crae  object  of  the  obligation.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  WA&UINGTON,  Acting  Bee.  of  TrsMiUT. 


RECIPROCITY  TREATY  BETYVEEBT  THE  U.  S.  AND  THE  UATITED  KINGDOM. 

Thia  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  tlie  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the  respective  Flcnipoten- 
fiariea  of  the  two  Governments  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1864.  It  was  duly  ratified 
OB  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  exchanged  at  London,  on  the  18th  day 
•f  Angnat,  1864,  by  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Provincial  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and  exchanged 
M  the  9th  day  of  September,  at  Washington,  by  Wro.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State, 
«d  John  F.  Crampton,  her  Majesty's  Minister  to  the  United  States.  On  the  11th 
day  of  September,  1864,  it  was  made  public  by  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the 
United  States.    The  treaty,  which  is  now  in  force,  is  **  word  for  word"  as  follows  :— 

PROCLAMATION   BT  THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED    8TATB8. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  being  equally  desirous  with  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  to  avoid  further  misunaerBtanding  between  their  respective 
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citizens  and  snbjects  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  right  of  fishing  oo  the  eoasts  of 
British  North  A.mericA  secured  to  each  by  article  1  of  a  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1818*,,^ 
and  beinijf  also  dcgirous  to  regulate  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  their  re-    - 
epective  territories  and  people,  and  more  especially  between  her  Majesty's  possesion 
in  North  America  and  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  same  recip — 
rocally  beneficial  and  satisfactory,  have  respectively  named  Plenipotentiaries  to  conf 
and  agree  thereupon — that  is  to  say,  the  President  of  the  Unitea  States  of  America 
William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  and  her  Majesty 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  James,  Elarl  of  £lgin 
Kincardine,  Lord  Bruce  and  Klgin,  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  knight  of  the  m 
ancient  and  most  noble  Order  of  the  Tliistle,  and  Governor- General  m  and  over  al' 
her  Britiinnic  Majesty*s  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America  and  in  and  ovei 
the  island  of  Prince  Edward — who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  theii 
respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  tbe  foUowin: 
articles: — 

Articlr  1.    It  i^l  agreed  by  the  high  contracting  parties  that,  in  addition  to  thi 
liberty  secured  to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  above-mentioned  Convention  o 
October  20,  181S,  (if  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  the  Britisl 
North  Anu'rican  colonies  theriMn  defined,  ttie  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
have,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish* 
of  every  kind,  except  shellfish,  on  the  sea-coasts  aud  shores,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors'* 
and  creeks  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  island,  and  o^ 
the  several  isdands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  fronx 
the  shore ;  with  permist«ion  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those  colonies  and 
tlie  itflundt>  thereof,  and  also  upon  tlie  Magdalen  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets  and  curing  their  fish  :  provided  that,  in  so  doinz,  they  do  not  interfere  witis 
the  rights  of  private  property  or  with  British  fishermen  m  the  peaceable  nse  of  any 
part  of  tlie  said  coast  m  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  sea  fisherj". 
and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers  and  tbe  mouths  <^f 
rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  British  fishermen. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that,  in  order  to  prevent  or  settle  any  disputes  as  to  tbe 
places  to  which  the  reservation  of  exclusive  right  to  British  fishermen,  contained  ic^ 
this  article,  and  that  of  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  contained  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing  article,  apply,  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  on  the  application  of  either  U^ 
the  other,  shall,  within  six  months  thereafter,  appoint  a  commissioner.     The  said  com.' 
missioners,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  shall  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  de  - 
claration  that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  o»C 
their  judgment  and  according  to  justice  and  equity,  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection  t 
their  own  country,  upon  all  such  places  as  are  intended  to  be  reserved  and  exclude  < 
from  the  common  liberty  of  fishing  under  this  and  the  next  saoceeding  article,  aa« 
such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

The  commissioners  shall  name  some  third  person  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  or  umpii 
in  any  ca:>e  or  ca^es  on  which  they  may  themselves  differ  in  opinion.     If  thej  si 
Dot  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  name  of  such  third  person,  they  shall  each  name  a  pe* 
son,  and  it  shall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so  named  shall  be  tK 
arbitrator  or  umpire  in  ca^es  of  difference  or  disagreement  between  the  commiasione: 
The  person  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  arbitratiir  or  umpire  shall,  before  proceeding  tu  ^k>  <Tt, 
as  such  in  any  case,  make  and  subscribe  to  a  solemn  declaration  in  a  form  similar       '^<* 
that  which  shall  already  have  been  made  and  subscribed  by  the  commissioners,  wha  ^:rl> 
shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings.    In  the  event  of  the  death,  c^  I'' 
sence,  or  incapacity  of  either  of  the  commissioners,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  of~     *^ 
their  ir  his  omitting,  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such  commissioner,  arbitrator,      ^^ 
umpire,  another  and  different  person  shall  be  appointed  or  named  as  aforesaid  to  ^a.  '^ 
as  such  commifr-sioner,  arbitrator,  or  umpire  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  person     ^^ 
origiriiUly  appointed  or  named  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  make  and  subscribe  such  decl^'^ 
ation  as  aforesaid. 

Such  commissioners  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  coasts  of  the  North  America*'' 
Provinces  and  of  the  United  States  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  the  first  ^i^f^ 
second  articles  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  desi'j^ate  the  places  reserved  by  the  said  arti- 
cles from  the  common  right  of  fishing  therein. 

The  decistoo  of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall  be  gifeo  0 
writing  in  each  case,  and  shall  be  signed  by  them  respectively. 
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^  flontraelbg  pvtiat  hereby  tolenmlj  engaf^  to  oouider  the  dedaion  of  the 
Aooen  copjointlj,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  abeo- 
Dal  and  ooodosive  ia  each  case  decided  upon  by  them  or  him  respectirely. 

I.  It  M  a^eed  by  the  high  contracting  parties  that  British  Butjects  shall 
oommoo  with  the  citisens  of  the  United  Statee,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
(od,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States 
'  the  86th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands 
ko  adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and 
f  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being  restricted  to  any 
I  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of  the  United 
nd  of  the  islands  aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
b;  provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private 
f,  or  with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part 
lid  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

mderstood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  the  eea  fishery, 
b  eahnoo  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are 
reeerved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

S.    It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annex> 
the  growth  and  produce  of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies  or  of  the  United 
"  Im  admitted  into  each  country  respectively  free  of  duty  :— 

BCHXDULX. 


gthf 
iuOl 


icmr,  and  breadstufib  of  all  kinds. 
I  of  all  kinds, 
moked,  and  salted  meats. 
fool,  seeds,  and  vegetables. 
1  fruits,  dried  fruits. 
iU  kinds. 

s  of  fish,  and  all  other  creatures 
in  the  water. 

urs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed. 

r  marble,  in  its  crude  or  unwrought 


cheese,  tallow, 
jrns,  manures, 
metals  of  all  kinds. 


Pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes. 

Timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round, 

hewed  and  sawed,  unmanufactured,  in 

whole  or  in  part 
Firewood. 

Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
Pelts,  wool 
Fish  oil 

Rice,  broom- com,  and  bark. 
Gypsum,  ground  or  unground. 
Hewn  or  wrought  or  unwrought  burr  or 

grindstones. 
Dye-stuffs. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured. 
Unmanufactured  tol^co. 
Rags. 


4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  citiiens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall 
a  right  to  navigate  the  river  SL  Lawrence,  and  the  canals  in  Canada,  used  as 
as  of  communicating  between  the  great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  with 
•■els,  boats,  and  crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
,  tnbject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other  assessments  as  now  are  or  may  here- 
exacted  of  her  Majesty's  said  subjects ;  it  being  understood,  however,  that 
ish  Government  retains  the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege  on  giving  due 
bereof  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

further  agreed  that,  if  at  any  time  the  Bnti^h  Government  should  exercise  the 
erved  ri^ht,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  sus- 
,  if  it  tbmk  fit,  the  operation  of  article  three  of  the  present  treaty,  in  so  far  as 
viDce  of  Canada  is  afiected  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  the  free 
OD  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  or  the  canals  may  continue, 
further  agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  have  the  right  freely  to  navigate 
[ichigan  with  their  vessel?,  boats,  and  crafts,  so  long  as  the  privilege  of  navi- 
&e  river  St.  Lawrence,  secured  to  American  citieens  by  the  above  clause  of 
•ent  article,  shall  continue ;  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  further 
to  urge  upon  the  State  Governments  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  her  Britan- 
»ty  the  use  of  the  several  State  canals  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabi- 
the  United  States. 

it  is  further  agreed  that  no  export  duty  or  other  duty  shall  be  levied  on  lum- 
imber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  American  territory  in  the  State  of 
ratered  by  the  river  St  John  and  its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river 
XXXI. — NO.  V.  39 
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to  the  tea,  when  the  same  is  shipped  to  the  Uoited  States  from  the  pforinoe  of  New 
Brunswick. 

Abt.  6.  The  present  treaty  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry 
it  into  operation  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  by  the  Provincial  Parliaments  of  those  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies 
which  are  affected  by  this  treaty  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  other.  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force 
lor  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  it  may  come  into  operation,  and,  farther,  unti^ 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  giv 
notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the  high  contractii 
parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  o; 
ten  years,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 

It  is  clearly  understood,  however,  that  this  stipulation  is  not  intended  to  affect  thi 
reservation  made  by  article  four  oi  the  present  treaty,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  tem 
porarily  suspending  the  operation  of  articles  three  and  four  thereof! 

Abt.  6.    And  it  is  further  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  and  stipuUttooa  of  t 
foregoing  articles  shall  extend  to  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  so  for  as  they  are  ap 
idicable  to  that  colony.     But  if  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the  Provincial  Parfianient  o 


Newfoundland,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  not  embrace  in  their  laws 
enacted  for  carrying  this  treaty  into  effect,  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  then  thi 
article  shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by  law  to  give  it 
effect,  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  in  any  way  impair 
remaining  articles  of  this  treaty. 

AaT.  7.    The  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  rati  — 
fications  shall  take  place  in  Washington  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof^ 
eariier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed  this  treaty, 
have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  triplicate  at  Washington,  the  fifth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  one  thoosanrl 
eight  hundred  and  fiAy-four. 

W.  L.  MARCY,  [t.  «.] 

ELGIN  AND  KINCARDINE,  [l.  bJ] 

TRE&Tf  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AHD  BORHTEO. 

The  following  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Highncas  the 
Saltan  of  Borneo,  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the  respective  Plenipotentiariea  at  th^ 
city  of  Bruni,  on  the  28d  day  of  June,  1860.    It  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  th0 
United  States  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1863,  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Bruni  llth  o^ 
July,  1868,  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  12th  of  July,  1854  — 

BT  THE   PaSSIDENT  Or  THE   UNFTED  STATES — A   PEOOLAVATfOlT. 

His  Highness  Omar  Ali  Saifeddin  ebu  Marhoum  Sultan  Mahomed  Jamalil  Alan-  :3s 
and  Panjiran  Anak  Murnin,  to  whom  belong  the  government  of  the  country  of  Brum.  '- 
and  all  its  provinces  and  dependencies,  for  themselves  and  their  descendants,  on  th 
one  part,  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  other,  have  agreed  to  cement  th 
friendship  which  has  long  and  happily  existed  between  them  by  a  convention  contjui 
ing  the  following;  articles  : — 

Article  1.  Peace,  friendship,  and  good  understanding  shall  from  henceforward  an 
forever  subsist .  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  highness  Omar  A 
Saifeddin,  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  their  respective  successors  and  citizens  and  aQbjectv- 

Art.  2.  The  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  of  America  shall  have  foil  liberty  to  enter- 
into,  reside  in,  trade  with,  and  pass  with  their  merchandise  through,  all  parts  of  tk 
dominions  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  they  shall  enjoy  therein  all  t]» 
privileges  and  advantages,  with  respect  to  commerce  or  otherwise,  which  are  now.  c 
which  may  hereafter  be,  panted  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nationv 
and  the  subjects  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  at  lit^  ' 
erty  to  enter  into,  reside  m,  trade  with,  and  pass  with  their  merchandise  through,  al/ 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  freely  as  the  citijEens  and  aubjeets  of  t)»^ 
mott  £avored  nation ;  and  they  shall  enjoy  in  the  United  States  of  America,  all  the 
privileges  and  advantages,  with  respect  to  Commerce  or  otherwise,  which  are  now,  of 
which  may  hereafter  be,  granted  therein  to  the  dtixens  or  eutjects  of  t^  meat  tkwattd 
natko. 
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'.  8.  OitiseiM  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pennitted  to  purchase,  rent,  or  oceo- 

;  or  in  any  other  legal  way  to  acquire,  all  kinds  of  property  within  the  dominioDs 

his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo ;  and  his  highness  engages  that  such  citizens  of 
he  United  States  of  America  shall,  as  far  aa  lies  in  his  power,^within  bis  dominions, 
flijoy  full  and  complete  protection  and  security  for  themselves,  and  for  any  property 
whiai  they  may  so  acquire  in  future,  or  which  they  may  hare  acquired  already,  before 
be  date  of  the  present  convention. 

AaT.  4.  No  article  whatever  shall  be  prohibited  from  being  imported  iuto  or  export- 
id  from  the  territories  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo ;  but  the  trade  between 
he  United  States  of  America  and  the  dominions  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
ihall  be  perfectly  free,  and  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  custom  duties  which  may 
lereafter  be  in  force  in  regard  to  such  trade. 

Art.  6.  No  dnty  exceeding  one  dollar  per  registered  ton  shall  be  levied  on  Ameri- 
901  Tessels  entering  the  ports  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  this  fixed  duty 
li  one  dollar  per  ton  to  be  levied  on  all  American  vessels  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other 
dwrges  or  duties  whatsoever.  His  highness,  moreover,  engages  that  American  trade 
md  American  goods  shall  be  exempt  from  any  internal  duties,  and  also  from  any  in- 
jurious regulations  which  may  hereafter,  from  whatever  causes,  be  adopted  in  the 
lominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo. 

Art.  6.  His  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  agrees  that  no  duty  whatever  shall  be 
levied  on  the  exportation  from  his  highness's  dominions  of  any  article  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  those  dominions. 

Art.  7.  His  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  engages  to  permit  the  ships-of-war  of 
the  United  States  of  America  freely  to  enter  the  ports,  rivers,  and  creeks,  situate 
within  his  dominions,  and  to  allow  such  ships  to  provide  themselves,  at  a  fair  and 
moderate  price,  with  such  supplies,  stores,  and  provisions  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  stand  in  need  of. 

Act.  8.  If  any  vessel  under  the  American  flag  should  be  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
the  dominions  of  his  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  bis  highness  engages  to  give  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power  to  recover  for,  and  deliver  over  to,  the  owners  thereof,  all 
the  property  that  can  be  saved  from,  such  vessels.  His  highuess  further  eugages  to 
extend  to  the  officers  and  crew,  and  to  all  other  persons  on  board  of  such  wrecked 
▼easels,  full  protection  both  as  to  their  persons  and  as  to  their  property. 

Art.  9.  His  highness  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  agrees  that  in  all  cases  where  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  accused  of  any  crime  committed  in  any  part  of  his  high- 
ness's dominions,  the  person  eo  accused  shall  be  exclusively  tried  and  adjudged  by 
the  American  consul,  or  other  officer  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  all 
cases  where  disputes  or  differences  may  arise  between  American  citizens,  or  between 
American  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  his  highness,  or  between  American  citizens  and 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  power  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo,  the  American  consul,  or  other  duly  appoiuted  officer,  shall  have  power  to 
hear  and  decide  the  same,  without  any  interference,  molestation,  or  hindrance  on  the 
part  of  any  authority  of  Borneo,  cither  before,  during,  or  after  the  litigation. 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at 

Bnmi  at  any  time  prior  to  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1854. 

JOSEPH  BALE3TIER,         [l.s.] 
OMAR  ALl  SAIPEUDIN,    [l.  ■.] 

STORAGE  OF  GOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  U.  STATES  BY  STEAMERS. 

The  following  act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  the 
Pkeaident  August  3d,  1864.  It  is  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1799,  re- 
gDlating  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  time  of  notice 
to  the  collector  is  reduced  from  five  days  to  three  days  : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  whenever  merchandise  bhall  be  hereafter  im- 
ported iuto  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  country  in  vessels  pro- 
pelled in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam,  and  it  shall  appear  by  the  bills  of  lading  that  the 
merchandise  so  imported  is  to  be  delivered  immediately  after  the  entry  of  the  vessel, 
it  tbail  be  lawful  for  the  collector  of  such  port  to  take  possession  of  such  merchandise 
and  deposit  the  same  in  bonded  warehouse,  and  whenever  it  shall  not  appear  by  the 
bOls  oi  lading  that  the  merchandise  imported  as  aforesaid  is  to  be  immediately  deliy- 
ered,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  collector  of  the  customs  to  take  possession  of  the 
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and  deposit  it  in  bonded  wurehouse  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  maeter,  or  eonsignee 
of  the  vessel  on  three  days'  notice  to  such  collector  after  the  entiy  of  the  yessel ;  an(' 
•U  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  proTtsiooa  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
Approyed  8d  August,  1864. 

CUSTOM  FEES  AT  THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  HELEITA. 

6bobgb  W.  Kimball,  Esq.,  XJoited  States  Commercial  Agent,  imder  date,  UniU 
States  Consulate,  Island  of  St  Helena,  July  4,  1854,  writes : — 

I  would  herebjr  give  notice  to  the  American  whaling  fleet,  that  after  once  enterii 
this  port  and  paying  the  custom  fees,  they  may  return  to  the  island  any  time  or  tim< 
witbm  three  months,  for  water  or  any  other  supplies  whatsoever,  without  being  sub^z^B- 
jaeted  to  payment  a  second  time  of  the  tonnage  or  other  custom  fees ;  and  that  evf 
UMiiity  will  be  given  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fleet 

MOLUCCA  ISLANDS,  FEEE  PORTS. 

By  a  decree  of  the  king  of  Holland,  dated  8th  September,  1868,  published  in 
Java  Bode  of  24th  June,  1864,  the  ports  of  Amboina,  Banda,  Temate,  and  ~ 
in  the  Molucca  Islands,  are  declared  free  to  the  flags  of  all  nations. 

The  only  restrictions  are  in  opium,  which  is  contraband,  and  the  trade  in  goyei 
ment  spice  at  Amboina  and  Banda  is  prohibited. 

Ko  tonnage  or  other  duties  will  be  levied  or  formalities  obeerved,  other  than 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  opium  and  spice  trade. 

VEfirSZUEUN  COMMERCIAL  REGUUTIOIT. 

CONSULATK   or  VlKtZUtLA,  PHILADELPHIA,  Julj  S7,   18j 

By  a  recent  act  passed  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress,  all  vessels  destined  to 
in  that  republic  are  obliged,  under  penalty,  to  have  their  manifest  certified  in  dupfic 
by  the  y euezuelan  Consul  resident  at  the  port  from  whence  they  saiL  The  manif^^^^t 
must  be  explicit,  and  express  in  detail  the  articles  composing  the  cargo,  as  also  tc^  ■*** 
marks,  numbers,  &e^  of  the  same,  and  the  nature  of  the  packages,  whether  boxw  ^ 
bales,  or  barrek. 

JOSEPH  J.  KEEFE. 
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BOSTON  BANK  CAPITAL  AND  DIYIDENPS. 

The  banks  in  Boston,  where  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent  per  annum, 
larger  dividends  than  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it  is  seven  per  cent 
three  last  dividends  declared  by  Boston  banks — that  is,  of  October,  1853,  April,  II 
and  October,  1854 — average  some  eight  per  cent  per  annum,  as  will  be  seen  by 
tnbjoined  table,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 

Bank  stock  seems  to  be  a  favorite  investment  in  Boston,  if  we  may  jndge  from         the 
market  value,  as  given  in  the  tables  below  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  population^       the 
amount  of  corporate  banking  capital  is  much  larger  in  Boston  than  in  New  Y^  ^>r^. 
Tlie  stock  of  nearly  every  bonk  in  Boston  is  above  its  par  value,  while  in  New  It     wt 
many  of  the  banks  believed  to  be  in  a  sound  condition  are  much  below,  especially  t^^xoee 
out  of  Wall-street.    The  Ocean  Bank,  the  Empire  City  Bank,  and  seyeral  others,  ^^^J- 
ktg  fair  dividends,  and  with  assets  that  show  thst  they  are  intrinsically  worth  t^"^^ 
three  to  six  per  cent  above  par,  have  been  sold  in  the  New  York  market  at  fifteen  ^ 
twenty  per  cent  below  their  par  value. 
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QmHog  table  thows  t^  capital  of  the  tereral  banka  in  Boston,  the  three  lail 
■  deeUred,  and  the  market  value  of  the  stock  in  October,  1868,  and  Septem- 
4:— 

/ DIVIDKltDS. V  /^VAL.  OF  BTOOt— ^ 

Oct., '53.  Ap., '54.  Oct, '54.  Oct., '53.  Sept., '54. 


I'S 


[par  70) 


par  SO) 


D.... 

Its'... 

gland 


Capital. 

I  Bank 1400,000 

860,000 

660.000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

860,000 

900.000 

2  000,000 

TOO.OOO 

;e 1,000,000 

HaU 600,000 

1,000,000 

660,000 

600.000 

200,000 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

760.000 

il 600,000 

d  Leather 1,000,000 

600,000 

; 1,260,000 

1,000,000 

, 900,000 

760,000 

600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

«r  60) 1,800,000 

r '.  1,500,000 

naetts  (par  260) . ..  800,000 

800,000 

aj 100,000 


^ton. 

ill'. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

H 


H 
H 

8i 


6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 


S  1-6 

8 


8 

4 
6 


110 
112 

86 
180 
112 
104i 

67 
102i 
106i 
108 
104 
112 
108 
110 
108 
106 
110 
102 
108 
109i 
108 
109 
110 
108 
102 
100 

99 
101 
102 
102 
102 

62i 
108 
S60 
100^ 
100 


116 
118 

88i 
127 
106 
108 

66 

98 
102i 
108 
104 
110 

98 
110 
100 
106i 
106 
102 
104 
106 
102 
107 
108 

98i 
101 
102 

99 
100 
102i 
101 
101 

68 
102 
260 

99 
101 


KKint  of  diTidends,  October,  1868 $980,260 

loant  of  dividends,  April,  1864 1,288,600 

iount  of  dividends,  October,  1864 1,287,600 

iojlston  Bank  made  an  extra  cash  dividend  of  5  per  cent  May,  1868  ;  Atlan- 

^  cent  April,  1864 ;  Shawmut,  8  per  cent  July,  1864 ;  and  the  Mechanics' 

ide  1 2i  per  cent  from  their  surplus.     The  dividend  of  the  Broadway  Bank, 

loston,  is  tor  the  first  9  months  of  its  operation. 

nresent  dividend  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank  is  8  1-6  per  cent  on  a  par  of  $260, 

Mr  share. 

Itlas  pays  an  increase  of  ^  per  cent,  and  the  Eliot  I  per  cent,  which  are  the 

mgea  since  April  last ;  and  as  compared  with  October,  1868,  the  North  has 

d  i  per  cent;  Washington,  ^;  ana  Atlas,  ^ — thus  showing  a  very  uniform 

rhole  number  of  banks  is  now  37,  the  same  as  in  April,  the  Cochituate  having 
jid  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Maverick,  of  East  Boston,  (capital  $400,000,) 
ommenccd  uperatious  September  14. 

ive  in  the  above  table  the  amount  of  capital  on  which  the  present  dividends 
I ;  but  the  capital  by  the  weekly  statement,  as  given  in  another  part  of  the 
nt^  Magazine,  will  vary  somewhat  from  this,  as  considerable  new  capital  baa 
id  in  on  which  interest  only,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  is  allowed.    The  Shaw- 
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mat  Bank  divides  2  per  cent  on  their  $260,000  increase  of  capital  pud  in  July  1 ,  vhich 
is  equal  to  8  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Boylston,  Grocers*,  aoa  National,  pay  their 
divideods  on  the  whole  amount  of  capital  as  paid  in  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  12  banks  in  Boston  were  authorized  to  increase  their  capital  by  the 
last  Leg^lature : — 


Banks.  Increase. 

Blackatone ....   1400,000 


Boylston 

Broadway 

Columbian 

Eliot 

Freeman*8 
Grocers' . . 
Howard  . . 
Mechanics' 
National. . 
Sbawmut . 


100,000 

60,000 

260,000 

460,000 

50,000 

250,000 

260,000 

60,000 

460,000 

250,000 

Washington 260,000 


Old  capitaL 
$360,000 
890,000 
100,000 
600,000 
800,000 
860,000 
600,000 
600,000 
200,000 
800,000 
600,000 
600.000 


TotaL 

$760,000 
400,000 
160,000 
750,000 
760,000 
400,000 
760.000 
750,000 
260,000 
760,000 
760,000 
760,000 


The  Merchants'  Bank  have  the  right  to  add  another  million  to  its  capital  under  the 
general  banking  law,  as  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  1863. 

Of  the  above,  the  Boylston  and  Shawmut  have  paid  up  in  full,  and  the  Blackstone, 
Columbian,  Eliot,  Grocers',  and  National,  in  part  The  Freeman's,  Mechanics',  and 
Washington  pay  in  October  1 ;  and  the  Broadway  and  Howard  have  not  decided  when 
to  call  for  their  increase  of  capital 

Wheu  the  above  increase,  (excepting  the  Merchants'  $1,000,000,)  is  all  paid  in,  the 
total  capital  of  the  87  Boston  banks  will  be  $33,110,000. 

We  have  received,  since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  from  an  autbeoUc  source,  the 
subjoined  exhibit  of  the  capital  and  rate  of  the  semi-annual  dividends  paid  on  the  2d 
of  October,  1864,  by  some  of  the  banks  in  Massachusetts  located  out  of  Boston:— 


Banks.  Capital.  Div. 

AppletoD,  Lowell $150,000  6 

Chickopee,  Springfield..  800,000  6 

Haverhill,  Haverhill  . . .  160,000  6 

Lee,  Lee 200,000  6 

Lowell,  Lowell 200,000  5 

Ocean,  Newbury  port  . . .  100,000  6 

Old  Colony,  Plymouth . .  1 60,000  6 

Pacific,  Nantucket 200,000  6 

Plymouth,  Plymouth...  160,000  6 

Randolph,  Randolph  . . .  160,000  6 

Worcester,  Worcester...  260,000  6 

Quincy  Stone,  Quincy  . .  100,000  A\ 

AbJDgton,  Abington. . . .  100,000  4 

Aga warn,  Springfield...  200,000  4 

Asiatic,  Salem 200,000  4 

Bunker  Hill,  Charlest'wn  200,000  4 
Cambridge,  Cambridge..  100,000  4 
Cambridge  Market,  Cam- 
bridge   100,000  4 

Central,  Worcester 160,000  4 

Charles  River,  Cambr'ge.  100,000  4 

Citizens',  Worcester  ....  160,000  4 

Commercial,  Salem  ....  200,000  4 


Banks.  Capital.  Dir. 

Essex,  Haverhill $100,000  4 

Fairhaven,  Fairhaven...  200,000  4 

Grand  Bank,  Marblehead  100.000  4 

Gloucester,  Gloucester. .  200,000  4 

Lechmere,  £.  Cambr'ge.  100,000  4 

Lynn  Mechanics',  Lynn..  160,000  4 

Maiden,  Maiden 1 00,000  4 

Mechanics',  Worcester  . .  800,000  4 

Mechanics',  Newburyp'rt  200,000  4 

Merchants',  Newburyp'rt  210,000  4 

Merrimack,  Haverhill . ..  180,000  4 

Mount  Wollaston,  Quincy  1 00,000  4 

Milford,  Milford 1 50,000  4 

Naumkeag,  Salem 500,000  4 

Neponset,  Canton 100,000  4 

Newton,  Newton 160,000  4 

Prescott,  Lowell 1 60,000  4 

Quinsigamond,  Wor'ster.  160,000  4 

Rockport,  Rockport ....  100,000  4 

Springfield,  Springfield  .  aOO,000  4 

Union,  Haverhill 100,000  4 

Villige,  Dan  vers 120,000  4 


The  capital  of  the  above-named  banks  amounts  to  $7,860,000;  and  the  total 
amount  of  dividends  declared  aud  paid  on  the  same  for  the  last  six  mo!nh^  to 
$314,000 — equal  to  about  eight  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum  oo  the  capital  of  the 
bankB. 
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OOIDinOll  OF  THS  FREE  BAAK  CURBBNCY  AT  CIVCIIIIATI. 

Aecordiog'to  the  CinciDnati  Oazette  **  Free  baok  currency  has  been  almost  entirely 
rJthdra'wii,  and  what  little  is  still  in  the  market,  can  neither  be  passed  in  trade  nor 
old  to  the  brokers.  Ohio  banks  have  put  out  their  paper  as  fast  as  possible  or  pm- 
IcDt,  but  this  conopared  with  our  wants,  is  only  as  a  drop  in  the  bucKet  Kentucky 
MUika,  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  and  Eastern  banks,  are  not  disposed  to  supply  the 
lemand  for  currency.  Their  small  notes  could  not  be  kept  out,  because  of  our  law, 
md  the  large  notes  would  be  so  convenient  for  remittances  that  they  would  be  re- 
amed as  fast  as  issued  ;  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  to  flow  in,  to  take  the  place  of 
tauUl  notes  of  foreign  banks  is  not  to  be  seen ;  and  thus  we  are  without  a  circulating 
Bedium.  The  Indiana  Free  Banks  attribute  the  difficulties  to  the  Cincinnati  brokers, 
tNit  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  that  these  banks  are  generally  unable 
to  redeem  their  paper,  and  that  they  will  be  forced  to  wind  up,  is  quite  apparent. 
rhe  rates  of  interest  vary  from  one  to  eight  per  cent  per  month.  The  demand  for 
DBOoey  is  not  large,  but»  as  already  intimated,  it  greatly  exceeds  the  supply.** 

CINCmNATI  MONET  AND  EXCHANGE  MARKET  IN  1853-4. 

In  a  former  part  of  the  Merchants  Magazine  we  have  given  the  usual  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1854, 
lad  under  our  "  Commercial  Statistics  **  for  this  month,  full  statistics  of  the  same.  We 
|tTe  from  the  same  reliable  source  a  tabular  statement  of  the  rates  of  exchange  at 
CKoetnnati  on  Kew  York  and  New  Orleans,  during  the  year : — 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  pretty  severe  pressure  was  experienced  in 
the  money  market,  ana  borrowers,  as  well  as  finding  it  difficult  to  negotiate  loans, 
were  compelled  to  Bubmit  to  high  rates  of  interest,  and  at  times  the  best  paper  was 
wUl  in  the  streets  at  15  a  18  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  minimum  rates  for  prime 
iteiatures  may  be  be  said  to  nave  been  10  a  12  per  cent.  This  unfavorable  condition 
naffiEiirs  resulted,  not  so  much  from  a  scarcity  of  capital  as  from  a  want  of  confidence ; 
the  former  throughout  having  been  more  abundant  than  the  latter  was  strong.  Hav- 
ing, in  another  place,  referred  at  some  length  to  the  causes  which  disturbed  confidence, 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  point  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  so  far  as  regards 
the  money  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  the  prospects  do  not  favor  any  change  for 
the  better  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  nor  are  there  any  good  grounds  upon 
irhich  to  base  apprehensions  of  a  pressure  more  severe  than  was  experienced  the  past 
fear. 

As  regards  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  however,  the  condition  of 
ifbirs  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  For  years  past  the  Legislature  of  this  State  has 
iieen  aiming  its  heaviest  blows  at  our  Banking  Institutions,  and  so  far  has  the  war  of 
ixiermination  been  carried,  that  all  the  banks  that  were  not  shielded  by  constitutional 
rights,  in  which  thev  were  protected  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
igainst  the  proceedings  of  the  State  authorities,  nave  either  been  forced  to  wind  up, 
yt  driven  into  a  position  from  which  their  next  step  will  be  to  withdraw  their  capital. 
9ne  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  '*  exterminating**  policy,  has  been  to  open  the  way 
lor  a  flood  of  foreign  bank  paper,  some  of  which  is  good,  much  of  it  indifierent,  and  a 
rreat  deal  of  it  very  bad.  Our  neighboring  State  of  Indiana,  having  a  very  liberal 
nree  Banking  law — more  liberal  than  judicious — that  has  been  the  most  fruitful  field 
for  bank  financiers ;  and  for  some  months  past  fully  five-sixths  of  the  currency  used  in 
3hio  has  been  furnished  by  the  free  banks  of  Indiana.  The  result  is,  currency  has 
lepreciated,  and  this  accounts  for  the  high  rates  of  Eastern  that  prevail.  To  such  an 
otreme,  however,  has  the  policy  of  the  political  party  who  have  been  in  power,  with 
'eference  to  banks  been  carried,  that  a  reaction  b  now  taking  place,  and  from  our  next 
Legislature  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  such  action  as  will  redound  to  the  commer- 
dal,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State. 

The  tax  law,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  annual  report,  was  enforced  against 
ha  bankers,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  classes  were  placed  on  the 
ame  footing,  i.  e.,  every  man  is  taxed  for  whatever  property,  moneys  or  credits  he 
)oe8esses,  and  also/ar  At«  dcbtft.  This  question  excited  much  feeling  last  winter,  and 
he  principal  merchants  are  pledged  to  resist  the  collection  of  what  must  be  consid- 
ered unjust  taxes.  This  is  another  matter  that  calls  loudly  for  the  action  of  intelligent 
[lagislatora. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  rates  for  Sight  Exchange  on  New  York, 
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ptttljr  attribDUbk  to  the  deprec 
liittdj  referred.  AnoUier  cai- 
(•itroodB  were  lienvj  botroweii 
change.  The  paat  jrnr  loatia  ? 
of  TClling  eicbange  (hey  iverc  < 
due  aa  tbeir  debts.    Our  <]uota< 
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OF  THE  CIBCUUTION  OF  FOREIGV  BASK  VOTES  III  OfllO. 

Tbe  followiog  Act,  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  bank  bills  of  other  States  of  a  lees 
dcDominatioD  than  ten  dollabs,  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, and  approved  May  1st,  1864 : — 

Ajr  ACT  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  rOREION    BANK  BILLS,  OF  A   LESS  DENOMINA- 
TION THAN  TEN   DOLLARS. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That 
fhmx  ami  after  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Iiord  one  thousand  eight 
Inadrttd  and  fifty -four,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  firm,  or  body 
corporate,  to  pass,  transfer,  or  circulate,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  offer  to  pass, 
tran-fer  or  circulate,  or  causd  to  be  passed,  transferredf,  or  circulated,  or  to  receive,  or 
cause  to  be  received,  any  bank  bill,  or  note  of  less  denomination  than  ten  dollars,  un- 
less said  bank  bill  or  note  shall  have  been  issued  by  and  made  payable  at  one  of  the 
Kaoks  in  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  State ;  Provided,  however, 
that  the  mere  transfer  or  receiving  of  such  unlawful  paper  bona  fide  fur  the  purpose 
of  sendiog;^  the  same  directly  out  of  this  State,  for  redemption,  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
Ttdation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 

6Ea  2.  That  all  bank  bills  of  a  less  deoominatioo  than  ten  dollars,  unless  issued  by 
and  made  payable  at  one  of  the  banks  of  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  uf 
this  State,  shall  not  directly  nor  indirectly,  be  paid  out  or  received  in  payment  of  any 
tax,  debt,  judgment,  decree,  fine,  or  amercement,  or  other  demand  whatever :  and  all 
such  unlawful  paper  shall  be  held  in  this  State  to  be  worthless,  and  all  contracts  in 
relation  thereto  null  and  void  ;  and  any  disbursements  or  payments  or  exchange  for 
other  property  of  value,  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  therewith,  of  no  effect  what- 
ever. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  bank  or  bankers,  broker  or  brokers,  or  body  corporate,  or  public 
officer  or  officers,  knowingly  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  for  every  such  violation,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  any  other  j>er- 
ton  or  persons  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  in  the  nuiuu  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  upon  complaint  in  writing,  on  oath,  in  the  same  manner  that  debts 
of  a  like  amount  are  by  law  recoverable,  and  under  the  same  limitations  and  provis- 
ioos,  one  half  of  which  shall  go  to  the  person  complaining,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  township  in  which  the  offense  was  committed,  and  for  the  use  of  com  - 
mon  schools  in  said  township ;  and  the  person  so  complaining  shall  not,  after  the  tiling 
of  such  complaint,  be  liable  to  a  forfeiture  in  the  same  case,  although  a  party  to  the 
•ame  offense.  ^ 

Sec.  4.  The  following  shall  be  the  form  of  the  complaint  in  suits  for  forfeitures  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  but  may  be  varied  to 
loit  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  namely : — State  of  Ohio, County,  ss.  Be- 
fore me,  A.  B.,  one  of  tne  justices  of  the  peace  for  said  county,  personally  came  0.  D., 

who,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  on  or  about  the day  of ,  in 

the  year ,  m  the  township  of ,  at  the  county  of ,  aforesaid,  E.  F.  (if  a  bank, 

body  corporate,  broker,  or  public  officer,  describe  them  accordingly,)  did  knowingly 
pass,  (or  transfer,  or  cause  to  be  passed,  or  transferred,  &c^  as  the  case  may  be,)  to 

one  G.  H.,  a  certain  bank  bill,  (or  note,)  of  the  denomination  of dollars,  not  issued 

by  and  made  payable  at  any  one  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  accordance 
wUb  the  existing  laws  of  said  State,  and  this  deponent  verily  believes  tbe  ft)reg()ing 
ooosplaint  to  be  true,  and  further  saith  not.    (Signed)  C.  D.    Sworn  to  and  subscribed 

before  me,  at  the  township  and  county  aforesaid,  this  * day  of .  A.  B.,  Justice 

of  the  Peace.  Upon  such  complaint  being  filed,  the  justice  shall  issue  a  summons 
tbereon,  (or  capias,  or  other  civil  process,  upon  the  proper  affidavit  being  made,  as 
the  case  may  be,)  stating  briefly  therein  the  substance  of  such  complaint,  and  make 
such  writ  returnable,  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  members  of  every  firm, and  the  stockholders  of  every  incorporated 
company,  and  every  bank  or  banker,  public  officer,  or  other  person  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  forfeiture  specified  in  the  third  section  of  this  act,  be  individually  liable  fur  the 
redemption  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  of  all  such  unlawful  paper  out  in  circulation,  paid 
out  or  transferred  by  them  or  such  firm,  incorporated  company,  or  bank,  of  whicli 
they  are  members  or  stockholders ;  and  every  bank  or  other  incorporated  company, 
who  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  thereby  forfeit  its 
diarter  and  corporated  privileges;  and  all  notes,  and  other  securities  or  obligations, 
discoimted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  bank,  banker  or  bankers,  broker  or  brokers. 
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with  or  by  pay  log  out  the  unlawful  paper,  the  cirealmtioD  of  which  it  hj  this  let  pr 
hibited,  shall  be  void,  and  no  action  shall  be  maintained  to  enforce  the  eolleetioofl 
thereof 

Sia  6.  That  all  the  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  proyisioiis  of  this 
act,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

GOLD  SHIPMENTS  AT  SA5  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Cofnmercial  Adverther  furnishes  the  subjoined  carefully  pre— 
pared  table  of  the  shipment  of  treasure  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantici 
States,  by  the  steamers  of  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  routes,  for  the  year  commen  - 
cing  June  1, 1853,  and  ending  with  the  shipment  of  May  16,  1864.    Independent  nM 
these  mediums,  large  amounts  have  been  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  oonveyecS 
by  sailing  vessels.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  latterly,  the  means  of  trans portatioa 
and  travel  between  California  and  the  other  United  States  have  become  so  certain, 
expeditious,  and  safe,  many,  in  fact  a  large  portion  of  those  going  home,  take  their 
treasure  with  them,  under  their  personal  supervision,  thus  saving  the  charges  incident 
to  forwarding  by  express  and  other  companies.    The  amount  which  thus  leayc^  Sao 
Frnnclsco  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  The  Commercial  has  known  indiyiduals  to  take 
as  much  as  $86,000  in  this  way  by  one  steamer : — 

Via  Panama. 

June    1,  1858..  $2,288,050 

"      15 2,223.870 

July     1 1,645,790 

••      16 1,485,852 

Arg.     1 1,154,488 

"      16 937.945 

Sept    1 976,000 

'•      15 1,362,478 

Oct.       1 1,066.274 

••      16 1,056,131 

Xov.     1 1,064,261 

"      15 1,037,582 

Dec      1 804,971 

7 862,966 

To  the  sums  via  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  add  $310,000  by  steamship  **  Uncle  Sam,'* 
May  1,  1854,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $53,700,869. 

RATES  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  EXCHANGE  AT  MOBILE  IN  1853-4. 

AVKaAGE  MONTHLY    RAKGK   OF   FOEEIGM    AND    DOMESTIC   BILLS    AT  MOBILE  DURIXO  Tf 

COMMERCIAL   TEAR   OF    1853-4. 

SterllDfir.  N.  y.  tiO  days.  N.  Y.  sight             N.  Ctiff 

Sept 8|  a  9    pm.  1^  a  1}  dis.  fa    |  pm.  par  a  <| 

Oct 8|  a  9    pm.  2    a  2^  dis.  par  a    ^  dis.  par  a  \ 

Nov 8^  a  8|  pm.  2    a  2|  ilis.  4  a    |  pm.  par  a  ^ 

D<rc 8    a  8f  pm.  2    a  2|  dis.  par  a    |  dis.  par  a 

Jnn. 8    a  8^  pm.  If  a  2^  dis.  para    -^  dis.  para 

Feb.  6^  a  7|  pm.  2^  a  2|  dis.  |al     (iis.  para 

March 7|  a  8^  pm.  1  g  a  2  1- 1 C  dis.  |  dis.  a  ]mr.  par  a 

April 8^  a  9    pm.  1 1\\\  (iis.  ^  a    f  ]>m.  par  f 

M»y 9    a  9^  pm.  }  a  1  j  dirf.  f  a  1     pm.  par  ' 

June 8  5-16  a  9  1-16  1  5-16  a  2  ill"*.  par  a    ^  dis.             \ 

July 8|  a  8^  pm.  l|al^dis.  ^  a    ^  pm.             \ 

August 8|  a  Vf  pm.  1^  a  2    dij^.  .  a    |  pm.  par 

8^  a  8|  pm.         Iia2idis.  ^  a  3-10  pm.         pi 


Via  Nicaragua. 

Via  Panama. 

Via  Nicaragni. 

Dec.   16.... 

666,881 

1,842.044 

"      31-.. 

1,046,681 

830,980 

$358,760 

Jan.    16.... 

970,029 

876.403 

639.200 

Feb.     1 

789,988 

905,400 

1,898,000 

"      16.... 

....      1,184,824 

947.505 

1,301,449 

March  1... . 

897,893 

618.254 

1,441,680 

"     16-.. 

....     1,045,785 

770.989 

831,391 

April    1-.. 

1,459,826 

1,037.461 

1,493,363 

*•      16.... 

....     1,079,477 

1.102,917 

1,498.584 

May     1... 

912,000 

1,239,500 

1.690,308 

-      16.... 

....      1,184.669 

1,212,777 

1,485,413 

1,638,118 

\u\nek 

$28,789,661 

124,601,898 
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SWBDBiniORG  Off  PAPER  MOIVBT. 
OTiiOKTAT.  snrxcmro  mrANOE,  pbxssntxd  to  thx  diet  or  bwkdxn  iv  1761,  bt  xmamuxl 

SWKDKXBOEO. 
[Translated  for  the  Merchants^  Magaiine.'] 
It  the  States  do  not,  daring  this  Diet,  make  some  arrangement  for  the  gradual  recall 
of  the  notes  now  in  circulation,  and  the  substitution  of  pure  coin  in  their  stead,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  present  prevailing  deamess  will  constantly  increase,  until  the 
country  becomes  exhausted,  when  a  national  bankruptcy  in  all  paper  money  must  be 
the  consequence.    This  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  person  when  he  considers, 
that  a  note  of  six  dollars  is  now  worth  only  three  dollars  in  plats,  (a  former  Swedish 
copper  coin,)  in  foreign  trade,  and  two  in  domestic;  and  if  the  high  prices  still  con- 
>  tlnue,  it  will  probably  come  down  to  one  dollar,    tn  such  case,  how  can  the  nation  be 
preserved  from  ruin  ?    These  grievous  and  dreadful  events  can  only  be  prevented  by 
the  restoration  of  a  pure  metallic  currency. 

Many  plans  might  be  deviled  and  proposed  to  compel  the  circulation  of  the  notes  at 
their  original  fixed  value,  and  thus  meet  the  high  prices ;  but  they  must  all  be  of 
little  or  no  avail,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is,  the  restoration  of  a  proper  metallic 
currency,  as  it  was  formerly  in  Sweden,  and  is  now  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  money  itself  consists  the  value  of  notes,  and  consequently  of  all  kinds  of 
goods.  If  an  empire  could  subsist  with  a  representative  currency,  yet  no  real  cur- 
rency, it  would  be  an  empire  without  its  parallel  in  the  world. — TafeVi  Doc.  respecting 
Bwedenborff,  p.  178. 

INCREASE  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  statement,  which  we  extract  from  the  final  report  of  the  Board  of 
HeTenue  Commissioners  for  Pennsylvania,  will  show  the  aggregate  increase  of  taxable 
property  returned  by  the  County  Commissioners,  in  each  period  of  three  years  since 
1845,  and  the  amounts  added  to  such  property  by  the  successive  Boards,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  equalization : — 

Increase  returns  from  1846-48 142,375,328 

**  "  1848-61 29,868,871 

-  "  1861-54 86,827,892 

Amount  added  by  the  Board,  1846 8,759,625 

1848 7,114,274 

•«  "  "         1861 6,883,168 

"  «  "         1864 6,307,638 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  additions  made  by  each  Board  are  less  than  those  made  by 
^he  preceding  one.  This  is  a  natural  result,  supposing  the  adjustments  to  be  by  the 
operations  of  the  system  approaching  equality. 

The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property  is  now  1531,870,454 — making  an  increase 
in  three  years  of  140,871,625. 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

It  appears  by  the  Grand  List  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  published  since  the  ad- 
Joomment  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  that 
Commonwealth  is  ^194,141.867,  and  of  polls  $676,960,  to  which  should  be  added 
about  $300,000,000  of  railroad,  bank,  and  other  stock,  not  included  in  the  List,  but 
taxed  by  the  State  at  large,  giving  a  total  of  $224,818,817  as  the  taxable  property  of 
Connecticut,  equal  to  $607  for  each  person  in  the  State.  The  largest  item  in  the 
assessment  is  land,  apart  from  lots  built  upon.  There  are  2,633.879  acres  in  the 
SUte,  worth  166,594,958.      The  next  item  is  dwellinghouees,  #53,972,777.    The 
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number  of  dwelling  is  sfiven  at  60.S78,btit  thera  are  six  towns  from  which  there  an 
DO  returns,  which  would  increase  the  number  to  63,000,  or  one  dwelling'hoiise  to 
every  six  persons  in  the  State.  The  mills,  stores,  (fee,  in  the  State  are  yalued  at 
$12,915,281;  the  amount  invested  in  manufacturing  is  $10,693,207  ;  the  money  at 
interest  amounts  to  $15,877,489 ;  amount  employed  in  merchandise  is  $6,554,025,  and 
in  commerce  and  vessels,  $3,288,182.  There  are  $404,103  worth  of  clocks  and  watches 
returned,  and  $260,446  worth  of  musical  instruments ;  of  household  furniture,  the 
value  is  $1,277,280.  The  New  Haven  Journal  remarks  that  that  place  is  "  of  course," 
the  largest  and  richest  of  any  in  the  State,  exceeding  by  $9,000,000  any  other  town, 
and  is  three  times  as  large  as  any  town  except  Hartford.  The  largest  investment  io 
manufacturinu:  and  mechanical  operations  is  in  Waterbury,  which  returns  $2,080,2S5 
thus  used;  New  Haven  stands  next,  having  $930,873,  and  Hartford  next,  having 
$670,473.  New  Haven  has  the  largest  amount  of  money  at  interest — $870,100; 
Hartford  next,  and  Stamford  next  Old  Saybrook  has  the  largeet  amount  invested  in 
Commerce. 


COIVDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  SOUTH  CAR0LI5A. 

In  the  Merohanti  Magazine  for  October,  1854,  (present  volnme)  we  published  a 

statement  showing  the  amount  of  loans,  deposits,  circulation,  exchange  and  specie  of 

the  Banks  of  South  Carolina,  according  to  the  Controller,  on  the  81st  July,  1854. 

We  give  below,  for  comparison,  a  similar  statement  made  up  to  the  30th  September, 

1854:— 

Loans.  Deposits.  Cireolation.  Bpecle.  Excbangai 

BankoftheStote $1,867,236  $379,363    $1,251,968  $119,801  $265,840 

Branch  at  Columbia 998,221  181,685          5,651  20,540 

Branch  at  Camden 851,027  12,819          4.653  14,759 

S.  W.  R.  RBank 579.120  220,677  258,445  61,652  822.165 

Planters  and  Mech.  Bank 1,008,474  165,858  279,175  122,528  183.391 

Union  Bank 952.987  173.619  202,915  74,994  236.320 

State  Bank 798.158  253,087  877,089  146,825  680,281 

South  Carolina  Bank 848.295  217,988  199,252  89,702  408.887 

Bank  Charleston 2,398.851  866.773  1,011,587  184.804  1,180,268 

Farmers  and  Exchange  Bank..  560,648  189,975  872,645  61,353  816,057 

BankofHamburg„ 288.125  89,081  647,865  186,250  500,892 

Com.  Bank,  Columbia 808,796  146,641  801,156  97,076  808,860 

Bank  of  Newberry 149,706  22,642  847,126  24,1^6  891,145 

Planters*  Bank,  Fairfield 117,973  24,168  243,570  26,089  289.315 

Exchange  Bank,  Columbia....  193,194  48.280  644,880  45,881  703,861 

Merchants' Bank,  Cheraw 875,605  17,878  280,099  24,662  244.885 

Bank  of  Chester 280,678  29,268  217,780  24,663  191.988 

BankofCamden 211,171  20,817  184,310  48.647  862,224 

People's  Bunk 368,438  21,731  68  600  82,063  108,407 

Total 18.091,782  2.482,245      6,727,810  1,265,974  7,078,465 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IIT  NEW  JERSEY  IN  1864. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  in  1854,  is  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Valae  or  real  and      Ck)uiity 

Counties.                personal  estate.  tax. 

Burlinjjton 122.019.787     *e35,230 

Cumberland 6.111,000  6.000 

Hunterdon 17,434,069  18,000 

Hudson 24,891,115  15,000 

Middlesex 16,035,906  12,000 

Monmouth 16,691,619  15,000 


Value  of  real  and 
Coantles.  personnl  estate. 

Morris 112,711.190 

Ocean 2.186.690 

Somerset 11,066,887 

Salem 9,645,979 

Warren 12.234,141 

Mercer 16,119,088 


Coanty 
tax. 

1 16,000 
4,000 


16,000 
11.000 
16,000 


*  iDClodes  appropriations  fur  support  of  county  pooiiioaae. 
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oommoii  OF  thb  bahs  or  oomhecticut  for  bighteeh  tears. 

fnm  tlie  last  annual  report  of  the  Bank  Oommiesioners  to  the  General  Assembly 
Ooaoecticat,  made  May  18tb,  1864,  fomisbed  to  our  hands  by  Capt  LAaaASKK,  we 
m  the  following  abstract  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  that  State  in  each  year 
ft  18S7  to  1864  ^— 

•TEAOr  FROM  THK  BANK  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORTS  rOR  THX  LAST  EIGHTEEN  TEARS. 

Total  Loans  and  Total 

•■r.  CapitaL  Ctreulation.      llabllltlea.  Specie.        di8coants.        reflourcet. 

17...  $8,744,697  $8,998,326  $15,716,964  $416,886  $18,246,945  $15,169,286 

«...  8,764,467  1,920,662  12,802,631  636,447  9,769,286  12,298.372 

19...  8,832,228  8,987,816  14,942,779  602,180  12,286,946  14,942,779 

10...  8,878.246  2,326,689  12,960.672  499,082  10,428,680  12,950,512 

H...  8,873,927  2,784,721  18,866,878  454,298  10,944,678  18,866,27:{ 

iS...  8,876,817  2,566,688  18,466,052  471,288  10,683,418  13.465,052 

«...  8,580,393  2,379.947  12,914,124  488,762  9,798,892  12,914,124 

14...  8,292,288  8,490,968  14,472,681  456,480  10,842,955  14,472.681 

16...  8,369,748  4,102,444  16,243,286  458,658  12,447,196  15,243,235 

16...  8,476,680  4,666,947  15,892,686  481,867  18,082,600  16,892,«85 

t7...  8,605,742  4,487,681  16,784,772  462,166  12,781,857  15,784,772 

k8...  8,726,881  4,891,266  16,808,829  617,700  18,424,658  16,808.829 

19...  8.986,916  4,611,671  16,947,002  676,676  18,740,691  16,947,002 

»...  9,907,608  6,258,884  19.122,209  640,622  15,607.814  19,122,209 

il...  10,575,667  6,639,834  21,999,949  774,861  18,190,612  21,999,949 

i2   ..  12,609,807  7,118,626  26,226,502  825,379  20,652,493  25,226,602 

^8...  18,960,944  11,217,630  82,098,899  1,269,872  26,883,860  82,098,899 

M...  16,641,897  11,207,996  84,716,899  1,206,940  27,897,796  84,716,899 


inSW  TORK  CHARTERED  BANKS. 
Cbe  charters  of  the  foUowiog  New  York  banks  have  Expired  this  year : — 

Capital. 

Jefiferson  County  Bank,  Watertown $2uu,uOO 

Merchants'  and  Mechanicd'  Bank,  Troy 800.000 

Onondaga  County  Bank,  Syracuse 160.000 

Oteego  County  Bank,  Cooperstown 100,000 

PhcBoix  Bank,  New  York  City 1,200,000 

tlM  following  table  shows  the  names  of  those  banks  whoee  charters  will  expire  in 
jear  1866,  and  the  present  amount  of  their  capital : — 

Will  expire.  Capital. 

BankofAlbany January, )  866.  $240,000 

Broome  County  Bank "  100,000 

Central  Bank,  Cherry  Valley «  1 20,000 

Mechanics*  Bank,  N.  Y **  1,440,000 

Tradesmen's  Bank.  N.  Y «  400,000 

Greenwich  Bank.  N.  Y. June,  1866.  200,000 

Hudson  River  Bank. "  150,000 

Livingston  County  Bank July,  1 855.  1 00.000 

Bank  of  Lansingburg "  1 20.000 

yi  the  charters  will  expire  before  the  year  1867,  except  those  of  the  Manhattan 
npaoy  and  N.  Y.  Dry  Dock  Company,  which  are  unlimited. 

DEBT  AND  HNANCSS  OF  PHIUDEIPHIA. 

Hie  total  indebtedness  of  the  consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia  is  something  like 
1,000,000,  but  of  this  large  sum.  $8,000,000,  or  one-half,  consists  of  subscriptions  to 
I  stock  railroad  companies,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  ISuDoury  and 
ie,  the  North  Western,  &c.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  city,  under  the  existing  rates 
taxation,  is  estimated  at  $3,700,000,  and  the  total  expenditures,  including  the  in- 
est  on  the  entire  indebtedness,  at  about  $8,000,000. 
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KXP0RT8  AND  IMPORTS  OF  fiPECIB. 

The  following  table  w*ll  show  the  shipmeDts  of  gold  from  CaliforDia ;  the  exports 
of  Bpecie  and  the  imports  of  the  same  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  for  mtm 
years  to  1868  inclusive,  and  first  seven  months  of  1854.  It  will  be  seeo  that  we  ex- 
port large  quantities  of  specie,  but  not  one-half  of  that  which  is  aoDuallj  produced  bj 

our  mines !—  Exceta  of 

Imports  MM 

Shi pinHs  from  Imports  from  Prodoction 

Caliroruia.  Export  Europe.  over  Exporti. 

1847 $1,997,789  |24,121,289  $22,123,560 

1848 $44,177  46,841.620  6,860,224        

1849 6,147,509  6,404,648  6,651,240  7,894.101 

1850 86,074,062  9,985,81)8  4,628,792  80,718,9W 

1851 55.938,232  48,764,210  6,458,692  17,627.614 

1852 57,000,000  25,096,255  6,503,644  87,407,289 

1863 60,000.000  26,768,856  6,600,000  88.746,644 

1854, 7  months 48,000,000  84,000.000                 14.000,000 

Total,  7  years.. . .  1268,203,980        $192,841,726         $58,216,681         $128,680,985 

The  $84,000,000  given  as  the  export  of  the  present  year  (1864)  iuclude  $5,000,000 
paid  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  Mesilla  Valley — a  political  and  not  a  commer- 
cial transaction.  Seven- sixteenths  is  not  an  enormous  proportion  for  a  produckig 
country  to  export. 

GOLD  COIN  C0UNTI1V6  AND  CARRYING  CALCULATIONS. 

A  correspondent  of  tlie  Boston  Journal  has  made  some  curious  calculations  in  re* 
gard  to  counting  the  enormous  sum  of  $204,000,000  in  gold,  the  amount  received  at 
the  mint  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  from  California,  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  precious  metals  to  December  1st,  1868.  The  correspoodeot  of  the  Journal 
says : — 

"  In  order  to  give  some  idea  to  the  general  reader  of  the  immcDse  amount,  two 
hundred  and  four  million  dollars,  I  will  merely  state  that,  allowing  each  silver  dollar 
to  weigh  one  ounce  avoirdujx^is,  sixteen  to  the  pound,  the  weight  would  be  12,750,000 
lbs.,  or  6,876  tons,  allowing  2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton.  To  carry  this  weight,  it  would  re- 
quire 6,875  wagons,  containing  a  ton  each,  or  $82,000.  Now  suppose  each  vehicle, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  to  occupy  a  space  of  25  feet,  they  would  exteud  iu  a  continoous 
line,  a  fraction  short  of  thirty  miles.  In  order  to  count  such  a  vast  sum  of  mon<'y  as 
this,  very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  time  it  would  require,  without  makiog 
calculations  to  that  effect.  Having  myself  asked  several  individuals  familiar  with 
figures,  how  long  it  would  take  to  count  the  sum  above  mentioned,  they  liave  80 
widely  differed  in  time,  that  one  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  the  result.  Now, 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  which  may  be  made  as  plain  as  A  B  C,  we  will  supp<»c  a  persoo 
to  count  60  of  these  silver  dollars  in  a  minute.  8,600  an  hour,  48.200  a  day  of  12hoan 
each,  or  (Sundays  included)  15,768,000  a  year.  I  &uy.  to  count  this  stupendous  amount 
of  money  iu  silver  dollars,  it  would  require  a  fraction  short  of  18  years." 


nNANCES  OF  TUB  CITY  OF  BOSTON  IN  18§4. 

Tlie  forty-FCcond  annual  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  the  finandil 
year  endint?  April  SO,  1854.  has  been  published.  The  total  payments  on  the  city  ac- 
count for  the  year  were  $4,303,808  08  ;  on  county  account,  $134,045.  The  city  debt, 
as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  shows  an  increase  of  $484,134  66.  Thi^  i^  bow- 
ever,  mostly  a  nominal  increase,  as  the  authorities  have  on  hand,  in  cash,  to  meet  thii 
debt,  the  sum  of  $388,959  27,  which  will  be  applied  thereto.  The  real  increase  ii 
thus  shown  to  be  only  $97,175  89,  of, which  $78,000  was  obtained  to  pay  for  the  new 
site  for  the  City  Library  on  Boy  1:» ton  street  The  amount  of  city  debt  which  will  be 
payable  in  the  present  financial  year  (1854-55)  is  $658,900 — all  of  which  will  ht 
met  without  reporting  to  additional  loans.  The  total  amount  of  the  city  debt,  excls- 
sive  of  the  water  debt,  is  $2,867,694  21 ;  to  meet  which  there  is  a  balance  io  tb« 
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J,  €zda«7elT  applicable  to  this  purpose,  of  $888,969  2t.    The  total  debt  of 
r,  jndading  the  water  debt,  is  $S  415,896  05. 

auditor,  in  his  Aoonal  Report,  Bpcaks  of  the  public  improvemeBts  in  Boston, 
mated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Public 
From  the  year  1836  to  1852,  about  1,600,000  square  feet  of  land,  excln-iTo  of 
bare  been  reclaimed  from  a  very  unhealthy  and  worse  than  useless  condition, 
tndered  eligible  and  desirable  for  private  dwellings  and  business  pur|^>o8«*8. 
five  miles  of  streets  have  been  filled  and  graded ;  common  sewers  laid  there- 
walks  made  and  edge-stones  put  down  in  a  large  portion  of  them.  Five  public 
I  have  been  laid  out  and  inclosed  with  iron  fences;  and  in  other  respect?  ren- 
ileasant  and  attractive  places  of  resort  Seven  stone  fountains  have  been  com- 
,  and  about  one  thousand  trees  set  out,  and  three  thousand  feet  of  se  i  wall 
eted.  These  extensive  and  important  improvements  were  made  at  an  expen- 
9f  $604 ,290. 

CIIRREACY  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  has  addressed  the  following  Circular 
Dollectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  (general  instructions.  No.  86)  ^  hich 
•lish  in  the  Merchant  Magazine^  for  the  information  of  merchants  having  corn- 
intercourse  with  those  countries : — 

**  TaxABURT  DcrAETM KNT,  Sept.  S6,  I8M. 

valne  of  the  specie  dollar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  having  been  fixed  by  act  of 
»  of  22d  May,  1846,  at  106  cents  United  States  currency,  and  it  beini;^  satis- 
f  shown  that  the  rix  dollar  banco  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  a  componeut  part. 
specie  dollar  in  the  invariable  valuation  of  2|-  to  1,  and  consequentlv  equal  to 
its  American  currency,  it  follows  that  no  consular  certificate  to  mvoice:*  of 
rom  those  countries,  as  regards  the  equivalent  of  Swedish  and  Norwc^iin  to 
itcd  States  currency,  is  required  by  law  ;  any  portion  of  existing  instruotions 
Department,  therefore,  requiring  such  certific4ite,is  necessarily  hereby  repcinded. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  SeereUiry  of  the  Treasury. 
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MERCHANTS  UNDERWRITERS  OF  NEW  YORK  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

bUowing  suggestions  to  masters  of  ships  have  been  approved  by  the  mer- 
inderwriters  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  are  published  in  the  MerchanU* 
ne  for  the  information  aud  guidance  of  navigators  generally :  — 

105S  TO  MASTERS  OF  SHIPS,   APPaOVED    BV    THE    MEaCHANTS  UNnxaWBITKBa  OF 

NEW  TORE. 

case  of  disasters  to  vessels  and  damage  to  their  cargoes,  occasioning  their  put- 
x>  ports  of  necessity,  so  much  difficulty  has  from  time  to  time  occurred  in 
to  their  averages  and  insurance,  that  the  following  suggestions  have  been 
ap  for  the  guidance  of  shipmasters  and  supercargoes,  and  have  met  the  appro 
n  the  merchants  underwriters  of  the  principal  cities.  By  conforming  to  these 
ioDs,  and  by  resorting  to  the  agents  for  vessels,  many,  if  not  most  difficulties, 
obviated. 

every  case  of  disaster,  the  vessel  must  be  repaired  if  practicable  without  a 
zpenditure  excecdiug  three- fourths  of  value  of  the  vessel,*  as  valued  in 
irance,  or  estimated  at  the  place  of  beginning  her  voyage  from  the  United 

foil  repairs  cannot  be  made  at  all,  or  without  extraordinary  expense,  temporary 


*  Thif  if  oiie*half  after  deducting  ooeHhlrd  for  new. 
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repairs  must  be  nut  on  the  vessel,  in  order  to  complete  the  voytige :  at  itt  end, 
repairs  will  be  allowed  in  full,  and  the  full  repairs  may  be  made  after  netting  into 
suitable  port  fur  repairing,  at  the  expense  of  the  underwriters,  as  in  ower  casea.    I 
places  where  there  are  not  opportunities  of  purchasing,  or  cooveniencee  for  putting  o 
copper  without  great  expense,  as  at  Key  West,  Havana,  and  moat  of  the  Soutberr 


ports  of  the  United  States,  it  is  recommended  to  omit  this  expcDse  until  arrival  a' 
tome  of  the  considerable  ports  of  Europe  or  the  United  States,  when  the  emme  can  ~ 
done  more  cheaply  and  better. 

4.  If  spars  are  sprung,  or  sails  or  rigging  injured  and  cannot  be  readily  replace 
or  without  great  expense,  every  expedient  with  which  a  practiced  seaman  is  read; 
ought  to  be  reeortea  to,  in  order  to  make  the  injured  articles  serve  until  arrival 
some  such  considerable  port  where  the  repairs  can  be  done  completely.    The  rc| 
may  then  l)c  made  with  advantage  to  all  parties,  without  delay  of  the  voyage  or 
eztravHgnnt  extent  of  expenditure,  which  is  always  more  or  less  to  the  discredit 
the  shiptuaster. 

6.  Ill  no  case  ought  the  cargo  to  be  unladen  without  the  clearest  necessity.    It 
not  only  very  expeueive,  but  always  creates  a  great  delay,  and  is  apt  to  end  in  scrio 
injury  to  the  cargo.    The  intelligent  shipmaster  will  generally  fbnn  a  good  opini- 
on this  subject,  and  should  consult  such  skillful  persons  as  he  may  find,  and  who 
gain  nothing  by  his  unloading.    When  unloading  is  concluded  to  be  necessary,  t. 
shipmaster  should  be  careful  to  stipulate  against  a  charge  of  commission  on  the  car-     _ 
for  merely  discharging,  storing,  and  reloading,  as  no  substantial  responsibility  it 

thereby  incurred,  and  in  most  cases  a  charge  of  commissions  for  such  transaction^^^.  is 
considered  unreasonable.    When  allowed,  it  should  never  exceed  one  and  a  quai — "^xt 
per  cent    Should  an  unreasonable  sum  be  required,  or  a  high  commission  be 
manded,  the  master  can  obviate  the  difficulty  by  hiring  store-room  and  retaining 
entire  control  of  the  cargo  himself.     A  proper  cnarge  for  storage,  and  a  regular 
mission  for  the  general  business  of  the  ship  under  repair,  will  afford,  in  most  ii 
a  fair  and  adequate  remuneration.     It  is  always  proper  to  have  suitable  men 
ployed  to  watch  and  take  care  of  the  cargo,  whose  compensation  will  fall  into  an  ai 
Bg<^>  general  or  partial,  and  without  any  deduction ;  and  so  also  any  reasonable  oi 
pensution  to  the  merchant  for  his  actual  trouble,  responsibility,  and  services,  will         be 
justly  chargeable  and  freely  allowed.    The  difference  between  such  charges  an^czd  a 
commission  on  the  whole  cargo,  will  be  obvious  to  every  shipmaster. 

6.  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity,  or  a  cos  '^t.  io 
repair  of  over  three-fourths  her  value,  can  warrant  a  sale  of  the  vessel ;  and  not  c^  vij 
wul  a  sale,  otherwise  made,  relieve  the  insurers,  but  the  purchaser's  title  can  be  im- 
peached, whenever  the  vessel  can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Many  very  di  .i-cr-sg- 
trons  results  to  merchants,  insured,  and  owners,  have  arisen  from  sales  of  ships  aiot 
warranted  by  absolute  necessity,  and  prompted  by  selfish  or  careleaa  advice. 

7.  It  too  frequently  occurs,  that  when  vessels  are  stranded  on  our  coast,  the  ma^^ter 
abandons  the  property  to  the  wreck  commissioner,  under  the  impression  that  km  *  i« 
bound  so  to  do :  in  this  he  is  mistaken.    In  all  cases  the  master  should  keep  the  ^5oo- 
trol  of  the  property,  employing  the  wreck  commissioner  when  necesaary  (or  ai&  '^'ice 
and  information,  and  as  one  through  whom  he  can  procure  all  needful  assistance;      ^aJ 
it  is  his  dutv  to  furnish  it,  when  required  by  a  shipmaster  in  distress.    The  mats'*  ^j'^ 
duty  would  be  to  communicate  with  the  owners  or  underwriters,  by  sending  a  sp^tfifti 
messenger  to  the  nearest  post-ofiice,  or,  should  the  vessel  be  stranded  near  New  iT'o^'t. 
to  send  him  with  his  communications  directly  to  this  city ;  at  some  of  the  sm  am-IIer 
places  on  our  coai»t  the  mails  are  sent  off  only  once  a  week,  and  instances  hav^  oc- 
curred of  letters  being  detained  from  unworthy  motives,  post-masters  being  eometi«De3 
interested  directly  themselves,  or  to  serve  a  friend  by  the  delay  of  intelligence.       The 
master  should  in  all  cases  ascertain  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  the  tniDsmissioD  of 
his  advices,  and  if  necessary  to  insure  dispatch,  he  should  send  them  bv  a  mess^i^{^ 
to  the  principal  jKistoffice  on  the  nearest  of  the  large  mail  routes ;  and  in  case  c^f  w- 
cessity  or  urgency  resort  should  be  made  to  the  telegraph  when  practicable. 

8.  In  case  the  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  salvage,  it  is  proper  also  to  have  the  v^f^j 
and  cargo  appraised  at  their  value  as  brought  in :  and  then  the  alternative  adop^ 
either  to  bond  the  cargo  and  vessel,  or  to  sell,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.      "^ 
vessel,  cargo,  and  freight,  may  always  be  pledged  by  bottomry,  to  relieve  the  ^cs^i 
and  cargo  from  her  salvage  charges ;  and  this  is  generally  expedient.    But  if  this  c$d- 
not  be  done,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  not  perishing  so  rapidly  as  to  allow  ofoo 
communication  with  the  home  of  the  vessel,  a  postponement  of  the  sale  ought  al*'"/' 
to  be  applied  for,  until  advice  or  relief  can  be  had  from  the  owners  or  insurera 
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9.  In  eaae  of  disaster  to  the  ressel,  if  the  cargo  is  saved,  so  that  it  can  be  aent  on  bj 
WDj  other  vessel,  a  vessel  hired  or  procured  for  that  purpose,  the  extra  freight  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  insurers.  Id  case  of  being  otherwise  unable  to  obtain  money  for 
eompleting  the  voyage,  in  cases  where  repairs  are  proper,  a  sale  of  part  of  the  cargo 
Day  be  resorted  to ;  but  this  should  not  be  done  except  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  and 
wliere  the  cargo  will  bring  reasonable  prices.  For,  what  is  sold  must  be  accounted 
for  at  the  price  it  would  have  brought  on  its  arrival  at  its  port  of  destination,  which 
Gr«qaently  will  be  with  a  heavy  profit,  and  bo  ruinous  to  the  voyage.  This  matter  of 
lelliDg  must  be  carefully  examined  when  proposed,  and  the  latest  prices  at  the  place 
of  destination  of  the  cargo  to  be  offered  for  sale,  should  be  first  ascertained  before 
meh  a  decuion  is  taken — and  the  selection  of  such  cargo  as  is  likely  to  occasion  the 
least  loss. 

10.  In  foreign,  and  even  in  some  domestic  ports,  official  persons,  as  port- wardens, 
■orreyort,  and  the  like,  assume  to  order  this  or  that  to  be  done,  the  vessel  to  be  hove 
down,  cargo  discharged,  certain  repairs  made,  or  the  like.  It  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  master  is  and  ought  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  vessel.  He  ought 
to  exercise  and  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  on 
which  his  character  and  reputation  rest  He  may,  if  he  is  doubtful,  take  any  in- 
telligent advice  he  may  think  fit,  and  when  measures  are  determined  on  by  him,  he 
may  have  his  own  judgment  confirmed  by  official  persons  or  others :  bat  nothing  will 
dbpense  with  his  exercising  first  his  own  honest  and  faithful  judgment,  getting  any 
•dvice  from  others  which  he  can,  and  being  able  to  show,  when  required,  Uie  grounds 
«f  his  judgment  Such  officers  as  are  named  above,  must  not  be  referred  to  as  having 
•otbority  sufficient  to  justify  by  their  orders  or  certificates  what  they  may  reoom- 
mend.  As  men  having  experience,  they  may  give  good  advice,  but  the  master  must 
never  lose  sight  of  his  own  duty  to  see  that  what  he  follows  is  the  best  course.  In 
these  and  all  other  cases  of  advice,  certificates,  and  the  like,  the  master  must  see 
carefully  that  those  who  advise  him,  are  persons  without  a  private  interest  to  be 
served  in  what  they  recommend. 

1 1 .  In  case  the  voyage  should  inevitably  be  broken  up  by  disasters  and  misfortunes, 
the  master  must  carefully  procure  the  proper  protests  and  accounts  of  what  is  saved, 
and  of  all  his  expenditures  on  account  He  should  cause  any  balance  of  money,  whether 
he  supposes  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  have  been  abandoned  or  not,  to  be  remitted  in  the 
surest  way  to  his  owners  or  the  consignors  or  consignees  of  vessel  or  cargo.  Such  re- 
mittance will  not  at  all  affect  the  insurance,  and  will  reimburse  to  the  owners  of  the 
property  some  part  of  their  loss  the  soonest 

12.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  jettison  a  part  of  the  cargo,  care  should  be  taken  to 
throw  overboard  the  least  valuable  and  most  weighty  parts  of  it,  if  time  and  other 
circumstances  will  permit  you  to  make  the  selection. 

13.  In  every  disaster  the  master  should  be  careful  to  communicate  it,  with  all  de- 
tails, both  of  the  mode  of  the  disaster  and  of  the  extent  of  damage  or  injury,  or  of  its 
being  relieved  from  its  peril  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  owners,  consignees,  or  insur- 
ers, as  they  be  most  near  or  easy  to  be  sent  to.  Duplicates  should  be  sent  in  case  op- 
portunities allow.  Neither  the  owner  can  act  nor  the  insurer  without  them,  and  delay 
from  the  want  of  communicating  of  intelligence  is  often  ruinous. 

14.  It  is  as  important  that  masters  of  vessels  should  take  proper  means  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disasters  as  that  they  should  follow  the  right  course  after  such  disaster  has 
Qocorred.  The  danger  from  fire  has  become  of  late  years  so  great  as  to  render  neces- 
sary the  utmost  precaution  against  this  destructive  element,  not  only  in  the  stowage  of 
cargoes,  but  by  keeping  a  full  and  competent  watch  on  board  vessels  lying  at  anchor 
or  at  the  wharf.  It  possible,  the  saiU  should  be  unbent  in  all  cases  when  the  vessel 
might  receive  damage  while  lying  at  her  dock  from  fire  occurring  in  adjacent  buildings. 

Id  case  of  stress  of  weather  at  sea  by  which  the  vessel  becomes  so  disabled  as  to 
render  her  unseaworthy,  the  master  should  deliberate  well  before  determining  upon  an 
abandonment  of  his  trust,  but  in  case  such  course  becomes  imperative,  the  practice  of 
scuttling  or  setting  fire  to  the  vessel  before  leaving,  is  not  recommended  ;  as  a  ship 
rioking  so  rapidly  as  to  compel  her  desertion,  will  disappear  soon  enough  without  the 
use  of  such  an  expedient.  The  argument  used  in  favor  of  burning,  that  unless  this  be 
done  disaster  may  be  caused  to  other  vessels,  is  not  well  founded,  as  should  it  happen 
(ma  it  frequently  does)  that  the  ship  should  not  sink,  she  can  be  more  easily  distin- 
guished with  her  hull  above  the  water  than  if  burned  to  the  water's  edge. 

1 6  Merchants  in  the  various  considerable  ports  have  been  recommended  by  under- 
writers of  this  port,  to  whose  advice  it  will  be  most  useful  to  masters  to  resort    Thej 
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aft  not  onlj  of  well  known  respectability,  but  their  being  in  the  high  tttiniAtion  of 
BMldiBnte  and  oommercial  men  at  home,  will  greatly  aid  in  the  smoking  of  all  diffi- 
enltiee  in  the  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of  disaster.  Their  advice  and  reoom- 
■Modation  will  be  the  safest  protection  of  the  upright  and  honorable  abipmaster  in 
mwrj  diffiooli  course,  and  a  resort  to  them  will  of  itself  be  the  most  eyideot  proof  of 
tlw  faimese  of  the  shipmaster's  intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  of  his  measures. 

16.  It  ought  to  be  known  to  shipmasters  that  the  mode  of  insurance  now  adopted 
io  some  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  at  present  rapidly  increasing, 
makes  the  merchants  mutually  insurers  for  each  other.    They  thus  are  all  interested 
io  seeing  that  every  proper  measure  for  the  protection  and  saving  of  the  property  at 
sea  from  damage  or  loss  is  adopted.    They  are  now  all  interrested  as  insurers  in  the 
promotion  of  justice  and  moderation  in  the  settlement  of  claims  for  loss,  and  the  ship- 
master who  faithfully  discharges  his  duty  will  rapidly  advance  his  chaimcter  and  re| 
utation  ;  while  who  he  fails  in  it  will  finci  tlie  universal  interests  of  oommercial  men, 
well  as  their  sense  of  justice,  active  in  expcsiog  him. 

STATISTICS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  EN6UND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

According  to  the  Builder,  the  total  value  of  property  in   England  insured 
£818,944,000;  in  Scotland,  £52,800,000;  in  Ireland,  £38,142,000.     This  nropei 
diiefly  consists  in  buildings,  furniture,  and  goods.     Basing  on  these  data,  tne  toti 
Talue  of  property  uninsured  as  well  as  insured  in  England  alone,  is  estimated  at 
probably  £5,000,000,000.     Of  61  insurance  companies  throughout  England,  85  an 
metropolitan.    There  are  beside  8  Scottish  and  2  Irish  companies.    Five  of  the  met 
ropolitan  companies  do  £400,000,000  of  assurance,  or  nearly  one-half  the  Englinhaa  — 
bosiness.    Four  Lancashire  offices  do  £51,100,000,  or  more  than  both  Scotland  anc 
Ireland  together.    Norwich  is  a  great  fire  assurance  center,  the  five  Norwich 
panics  doing  £60,600,000. 
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PORTS  AND  HARBORS  OF  JAPAN. 

AAILINO    DlBBCnONS  rOB  KAPHA,  ISLAND    GREAT    LSWCEKW^OOiniHa,    Oft    POST 
TILLS,  GBKAT  LBWCHEW — LLOTD'b    HARBOR,  BONUf  ISLAKOS.  . 

The  following  communications  are  published  in  the  "  Japan  Expedition  Prtu^ 
repnblished  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  for  the  benefit  of  mariners : — 


UmTBD  Statbs  SrsAM-raioATB  ^  Fowhataii,*' 
Harbor  of  Uakodadi,  lalaDd  of  Yeno,  Japan,  llaj  37. 1ES4. 

SAILING   DIRBOnONS   FOR   NAPHA,  ISLAND  GRBAT  LEWOBSW. 


I 


This  is  the  principal  seaport  of  the  island,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
privileges  of  a  port  of  entry. 

Its  inner,  or  **  Junk  harb3r,'*  has  a  depth  of  water  of  from  two  to  three 
and,  though  small,  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  with  ease  the  fifteen  or  twent; 
moderate-sixed  junks  which  are  usually  found  moored  in  it    These  are  mostly  Jaf 
anese,  with  a  few  Chinese  and  some  small  coasting  craft,  which  seem  to  carry  on 
ali^gish  trade  with  the  neighboring  islands. 

The  outer  harbor  h  protected  to  the  eastward  and  southward  by  the  main 
whilst  in  other  directions  it  is  surrounded  by  merely  a  chain  of  coral  reefe,  which  an 
swer  as  a  tolerable  breakwater  against  a  swell  from  the  northward  or  westward,  bar 
aflbrds  of  course  no  shelter  from  the  wind.    The  holding  ground  is  so  good,  howeyei 
that  a  well-found  ship  could  ride  out  here  almost  any  gale  in  safety. 

The  nearest  approach  to  Napha  from  the  westward  is  by  passing  to  the  norlhwari 
of  the  Amakarima  islands  and  sighting  Agenhu  island,  from  whence  steer  a  S  J 
conne  for  the  harbor,  passing  on  either  side  of  Reef  islands,  being  careful,  boweyerv 
not  to  approach  them  too  near  on  the  western  and  southern  sides,  as  the  ree£i  beloiT" 
water  in  these  directions  are  said  to  be  more  extenaiTC  than  is  shown  by  the  diarts. 

AAer  clearing  Reef  islands,  bring  Wood  hill  to  bear  8.S.K,  when  standing  down  lor 
ik»  until  getting  upon  the  line  of  bearing  for  South  channeL    This  will  canj  yon  weD 
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of  BIoMom  reet  yet  not  to  far  off  bat  that  the  White  Tomb  and  domp  of  trMt 
r  bushes  to  the  southward  of  Tamai  Head  can  be  easily  distinguished,  ku  E.N JB.  i 
l>tjaft  RN  JL  course  will  now  take  you  in  clear  of  all  dangers,  and  give  a  good  anchor- 
ge  on  or  near  tiie  Seyen  fathom  bank,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  and  wesi- 
rard  of  False  Capstan  Head.  This  channel,  being  perfectly  straight,  k  more  deaira- 
•le  for  a  stranger  entering  the  harbor  than  Oar  channel,  which,  though  wider,  has  the 
iMsdyantage  of  its  being  necessary  for  a  vessel  to  alter  her  course  some  four  or  fire 
loints  just  when  she  is  in  the  midst  of  reefs  which  arc  nearly  all  below  the  surface  of 
be  water. 

To  enter  by  Oar  channel,  bring  the  center  of  the  island  in  Junk  harbor  (known  by 
he  deep  verdure  of  its  vegetation)  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
^ank  harbor,  and  steer  a  S.  E.  half  E.  course  until  Capstan  Head  bears  east,  when 
taol  up  to  E.  N.  £.,  and  anchor  as  before  directed. 

The  l^orth  channel  is  very  much  contracted  by  a  range  of  detached  rocks  making 
at  from  the  reef  on  the  West  side,  and  should  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  be 
ittenipted  by  a  stranger,  as  at  high  water  the  reefs  are  almost  entirely  covered,  and 
t  in  difficult  to  judge  of  your  exact  position,  unless  familiar  with  the  various  localities 
od  landmarks.  To  enter  by  this  (north  channel,  bring  a  remarkable  notch  in  the 
oothem  range  of  hills,  in  line  with  a  small  hillock  just  to  the  eastward  of  False  Cap- 
ten  Head,  and  stand  in  on  this  range  S.  by  £.  half  E.,  until  Tumai  Head  bears  £. 
Alf  N.,  when  open  a  little  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  give  the  reef  to  the  eastwatd  a 
leith,  and  select  your  anchorage. 

There  is  a  black  spar-buoy  anchored  on  Blossom  reef,  half-way  between  its  eastern 
md  western  extremities,  a  red  spar-buoy  on  the  point  of  reef  to  the  W.  N.  westward 
if  Abbey  point,  and  a  white  spar  buoy  on  the  southeast  extremity  of  Oar  reef.  Flags 
>f  eorreaponding  colors  are  attached  to  all  these  buoys,  and  they  afford  good  guides 
or  the  South  and  Oar  channels.  There  are  two  large  stakes  on  the  reefs  to'  the  east- 
irard  and  westward  of  North  channel,  planted  there  by  the  natives,  this  being  the 
sfaaonel  mostly  used  by  junks  trading  to  the  northward. 

An  abundance  of  water  can  akrays  be  obtained  at  the  fountains  in  Junk  river, 
irbere  there  is  excellent  landing  for  boats.  There  is  a  good  spring  near  the  tombs  in 
fomai  bluff,  but  unless  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth  the  landmg  is  impracticable,  and 
mder  any  circumstances  it  is  inconvenient ,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  depth,  except 
it  high  tide. 

It  is  directed  by  the  commander-in-chief  that  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  under  his 

ximmand  shall  heave  to  on  approaching  Napha,  and  make  signal  for  a  pilot,  when  an 

)fficer  familiar  with  the  localities  and  landmarks  will  be  sent  off  from  the  vessel  in 

}ort  to  pilot  her  in,  or  point  out  to  her  commander  the  position  of  the  dangers  to  be 

iToideil.  Should  there,  nowever,  be  no  vessel  in  port,  then  boats  are  to  be  sent  ahead, 

ind  anchored  upon  the  extremities  of  the  reefs  octween  which  the  vessel  intends  to 

MUM.    By  order  of  Coi&modore  M.  C.  Perry — 

8ILAS  BENT,  Lieat.  U.S. Navy. 
Macao,  October  1, 1853. 

NoT^ — ^The  spar-buoys  above  described  were  securely  moored  at  the  time  they 
irere  placed  in  their  respective  positions  by  order  of  Commodore  Perry,  but  may  be 
litplaced  or  entirely  removed,  by  the  heave  of  the  sea  or  by  the  natives,  and  should 
therefore,  not  be  entirely  relied  upon.  s.  beict. 

OONTING,  OE  PORT  MELVILLE,  ISLAND  GEEAT   LEWCHEW. 

Oonting  harbor  is  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Lewchew,  and  distant  about  thirty-five  miles 
Srom  Kapha. 

Sngar  Loaf  Island,  an  excellent  land  mark,  lies  about  twelve  miles  to  the  W.  N., 
westward  of  the  entrance.  The  island  is  low  and  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a  sharp 
xmical  peak  near  its  eastern  extremity,  which  rises  to  a  hight  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Passing  to  the  northward  of  Sugar  Loaf  Island,  an  E.  S.  easterly  course  will  brinff 
on  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Eooi  Island. 
I  It  advisable  to  heave  to  here,  or  anchor  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  fathoms  water  nn- 
fl  boats  or  buoys  can  be  placed  along  the  edges  of  the  reefs  bordering  the  channel, 
br  without  some  such  guides  it  is  difficult  for  a  vessel  of  large  draught  Xo  find  her 
ir&y  in  between  the  reefs,  which  contract  in  places  to  within  a  cable's  length  of  each 
liber,  and  are  at  all  times  covered  with  water. 

Tbe  ranges  and  courses  for  the  channel  are — first,  Hele  rock,  in  range  with  Donbld- 
lopped  Mountain,  bearing  south  87  degrees  east    Steer  this  coarse,  keeping  the  rangt 
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,  nntU  Ohimnoy  rock  bean  S.  i  K,  then  for  Chimney  roek  mtQ  Fbiat  Ooode  b«an 

49  degrees  eut;  then  for  Point  Conde,  until  entennp^  the  basin  of  Oonting,  when 
ichor,  giving  yonr  ship  room  to  c«ving  clear  of  the  reef  making  out  to  the  northwfird 
f  Point  Conde,  and  you  will  be  a£i  fdu^  us  if  lyliig  in  dock,  wiUi  good  holding  ground 
ompletely  land-locked,  and  plielttred  alnui-oteutircly  from  every  wind. 

Good  water  is  to  be  hiul  at  the  villnge  of  Oonting. 

By  Older  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  SILAS  BENT,  LleuL  U.S.  Kary. 


SAIUNG  DIRECTIONS  AND  on^ERVATIONS  UPON  LLOYDS  HARBOR,  BONIN  ISLAVDS,  FROM 
RRPORTB  or  ACTING  MA5%TEE3  MAUIGAN  AND  BENNBTT,  OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES  SUPS 
SARATOGA  AND  BOBQUEIIANNA. 

The  entrance  to  the  liarbor  of  Port  Lloyd  on  the  western  side  of  Peel  Island,  one  of 
the  Benin  group,  is  well  defined,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  bo  mistaken. 

A  ship  bound  in  wf)u1d  (lf>  well  to  place  a  boat  on  the  shoal  that  makes  off  south 
from  the  eastern  point  of  Square  rock,  as  it  id  called  on  Beechy's  Harbor  Chart  This 
shoal  can  be  easily  seen  fruiu  aloft,  however,  even  when  there  is  no  swell  on.  It  ex- 
tends full  two  cables  length  from  Square  rock  to  the  southward,  and  is  steep.  The 
center  of  the  shoal  is  a  wash  with  a  8mooth  sea.  The  tide  rises  about  three  feet,  and 
there  is  a  coral  rock  al^out  one  cablets  length  north  from  the  northern  point  of  Southern 
Head,  on  which  I  found  eiijhtftet  wat^r.  But  a  ship  entering  the  harbor  would  nol 
be  likely  to  approach  Southern  Head  so  near  as  to  be  upon  it.  This  island,  as  well  as 
those  surrounding  it,  is  chiefly  vi«>ited  by  whale  bhips,  and  its  products,  therefore,  are 
nch  as  to  suit  tlieir  want?). 

Potatoes,  yams,  and  other  vegetables,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  together  with  wild 
hogs  and  goats,  can  bo  procured  from  the  few  whites  and  Sandwich  Islanders — thirty- 
five  in  all — settled  there .  Wood  is  good  aud  plentiful,  and  water  can  be  had,  though 
in  limited  quantities,  and  slightly  tainted  by  the  coral  rocks  from  which  it  springs. 

The  anchorage  is  fair,  though  open  to  the  south  and  west  The  reconnoissance  mode 
by  order  of  the  commauder-in-chief  proved  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Beechy's  Chart. 

Mr.  Bennett,  acting-master  of  the  Susquehanoa,  savsin  his  refwrt :  '*  Assuming  the 
position  of  Naplia,  in  Great  I»ochoo  Island,  as  established  by  Beechy,  to  be  correct,  I 
find  by  the  mean  i>f  my  chrouoineterrt  that  he  has  placed  Ten  Fathom  Hole,  iu  Purt 
Lloyd,  five  miles  t(M>  far  to  tin;  westward,  and  consequently  the  whole  group  i*  placed 
that  much  to  the  wentward  of  its  true  position." 

By  order  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  SILAS  BENT,  Lieutenant  U.  8.  K»Ty. 

Macao,  October  1, 1853. 


NORTHERN  LIGHTHOUSES. 

f 
Nonrn  unst,  Shetland — TEMPoaAET  ligrtboubb. 

NOTICK   TO   MARINERS. 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  hereby  give  notice  that,  with  the  view 
to  a  permanent  lijurht  being  ultimately  ei^tablished  in  the  same  locality,  a  temporair 
lighthouse  tower  ha>i  been  erected  off  the  north  end  of  the  Island  of  Unst,  in  Shetland, 
and  that  tfie  light  will  be  exhibited  therefrom  for  the  first  time  on  the  ni£;ht  of 
Wedne^ilay.  Ilth  October,  1854,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  the  going  away  of 
daylight  in  the  evening  till  the  return  of  daylight  in  the  morning. 

llie  following  i;^  a  ppeci^cation  of  the  lighthouse,  and  the  appearance  of  the  lighi, 
by  Mr.  Davi<l  Stevenson,  Kngineer  to  the  Commis-iioners : — 

The  temporary  lighthouse  is  erected  on  Mucklc  FJuxga,  being  one  of  the  gmep  of 
rocks  called  Iturra  Fiord  llolinf*,  which  lie  otf  the  headland  of  Uermaness,  being  th« 
northern  extroniitv  of  the  Island  of  Uiitt.  The  lighthouse  is  in  N.  Int.  6U^  51'  20". 
and  W.  li.nu.  <■'=>  5^  »". 

The  fiinall  rock  called  the  Out  Stack,  which  is  the  most  northern  rock  of  the  Siicl* 
land  liile-:,  Iwaya  from  the  lighthouse  ab<»ut  K.  by  N.  }  N.  by  compass,  and  i:*  disiant 
al^ut  half  a  nautic  mile. 

The  North  Un^t  Lii^ht  will  he  known  to  mariners  as  a  Fixed  Light,  of  the  natural 
color.  It  i-4  el('\at<'d  aUnit  li'O  fert  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  hprio^ 
tides,  and  may  bo  seen  at  thi;  di^talice  of  about  Itf  nautic  miles,  and  at  lesser  distancv^ 
according  to  tlie  btate  of  the  atmosphere. 


MaUroeuty  Oxnal,  and  Steamboat  8tati$tic9.  6ft(i 

TI16  CoramfaiiciierB  farther  give  ootice,  that  by  Order  in  Coancil,  dated  the  8d  day 
r  July  last,  the  foUowiog  tolk  are  authorized  to  be  levied  in  respect  of  the  said 
^lithoase,  Tia.: —  ' 

For  every  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  (the  same  not  belonging  to  her 
lajesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  nor  being  navigated  wholly  in  ballast,)  and  for  every 
ireigo  vessel  privileged  to  enfbr  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  paying  the 
tme  duties  01  tonnage  as  are  payable  by  British  vessels  which  may  pass  or  derive 
doefit  from  the  light,  the  toll  of  two-sixteenths  of  a  penny  per  ton  01  the  burden  of 
rery  soch  vessel  for  every  time  of  passing  or  deriving  benefit  therefrom,  if  00  a 
MMting  voyage. 

For  each  time  of  passing  or  deriving  benefit  on  an  oversea  voyage,  one  penny  per 
n  for  every  such  vessel 

For  every  foreign  vessel  not  navigated  wholly  in  ballast,  and  not  privileged  in  man- 
ur  before  specified,  double  the  respective  tolls  above  set  forth. 

Which  toils  are  liable  to  the  following  abatements  on  payment — for  a  coasting  voy- 
g«,  10  per  cent;  for  an  oversea  voyage,  25  per  cent 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

•BTasaif  LiaBTaouiB  Ornca,  ALEX.  CUNNINGIIAM,  Secretarj. 

EDiKsuaoB,  SOlh  September,  1851. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 

THE  CANALS  AHD  OTflER  PUBUC  WORKS  OF  NEW  YORK.* 

HUMBBR  V. 

■B  OOMPAKATrVB  COST,  CAPAOITT,  AND  REVBNUK,  OF  THE  ERIK  OANAL,  AND  THE  PARALLEL 

RAILROADS,  AND  THE  COST  AND  CHARGES  OF  TRANSPORTATION  THEREON. 

t 

The  cost  of  the  original  Erie  canal  was  $7,143,789  86,  and  its  estimated  cost,  when 
alarged,  including  the  cost  of  the  original  canal,  is  about  $36,700,000.  The  cost  of 
le  Erie  canal  with  the  equipment  necessary  to  perform  its  business,  corresponding  to 
lat  of  the  railroads,  is,  for  ttie  original  canal,  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  for  the 
nlarged  canal,  similarly  equipped,  would  be  forty-six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  cost  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  including  its  equipment,  was  twenty- 
wo  mdlioDs,  and  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  thirty-five  millions  ot  dollars. 

The  capacity  of  the  Erie  canal,  as  originally  constructed,  was  equal  to  one-aod-a- 
alf  millions  of  tons  carried  through,  and,  when  enlarged,  it  will  be  eqaal  to  Reven 
lillions  of  tons.  The  tonnage  of  1863  moved  upon  all  the  canals,  was  4.247,863  tons, 
nt  the  reports  from  the  collectors  of  tolls  do  not  show  how  much  of  this  tonnage  waa> 
lOved  on  the  Erie  canal,  nor  how  much  of  it  passed  through  the  whole  length.  The 
Daoage  of  freight,  moved  on  the  New  York  Central  railroiul  the  last  year,  was  about 
60,000  tons,  and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  was  681,089  tons.  The  amount  of 
tirough  freight,  carried  upon  these  two  roads,  during  the  last  year,  was  less  than  one 
luidred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  The  tolls,  at  the  present  rates,  due  to  the  capacity 
f  the  Eirie  canal,  as  originally  constructed,  would  be  two-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars, 
Dd  adding  the  charges  of  the  forwarders,  its  revenue  would  be  six  millions  of  dollars 
ler  annum. 

The  tolls  due  to  the  capacity  of  the  enlarged  canal,  when  performing  its  comple- 
Bent  of  business,  and  at  tne  present  rate  of  tolls  would  be  ten  millions  of  dollars, and 


*  For  the  flrst  number  of  this  seritts  of  papers  (derived  from  the  sdmlraMe  report  of  W.  J. 
IcAlpimk,  Esq.,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,)  exhibiting  a  comprehensive  hittorj  of  ^*  Tho  Pro< 
rass  of  Internal  Improvoroents  in  tho  State  of  New  York,^  seo  MerekanU^  Magatin*  for  Jnlyt  1854, 
rolame  xxai.,  pages  133-126).  For  number  2,  relating  to  ^  The  Canals  and  Railroads  a»  a  Depen- 
§mi  SjfsUm^^  »ee  Merchants^  Magazine  for  August,  1854,  (vol.  31,  pages  847-249 ;)  for  number  3, 
Klating  to  **  the  Extension  0/  Trade  and  Travel  beyond  the  Utate  of  Xeio  Yorky'^  see  same  for  Septem  - 
eft  li^4,  (vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  374-377 ;)  and  for  number  4,  relating  to  "  The  cost  and  Charges  of  Trans* 
mt,^  see  same  for  October,  1854,  (voL  xxxL,  pp.  496-499.) 
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bj  adding  the  charges  of  the  forwarders,  its  reTenue  would  be  nearly  twiee  that  torn. 
Tiie  capacity  of  both  of  these  roads,  with  double  tracks  and  fully  equipped,  and  in 
operation  the  whole  year,  while  doing  a  passenger  business,  is  equal  to  that  of  a  canal 
of  the  original  size  of  the  Erie,  or  one-ana-ahalf  millions  of  tons  per  annum.  The  cost 
of  transportation  on  the  Erie  canal,  including  its  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  forwarders,  is  five  mills  per  ton  per  mile^ 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  on  the  Central  railroad,  including  items  of 
expense,  corre8|>onding  to  those  above  stated,  was  nineteen  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  was  thirteen  mills.  The  charges  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  all  freight  on  the  canals  in  1853,  including  the  tolls  paid  to  the  State,  averaged 
one  cent  and  one  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  The  charges  for  the  transportation  of  all 
freight  on  the  Central  railroad  averaged  three  cents  and  four  mills  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  averaged  two  cents  and  four  milla* 

The  subject  of  Internal  Improvements  of  New  York  State  cannot  be  properly  ex- 
amined witnout  considering  the  canals  and  railroads  as  parts  of  a  single  system,  and 
not  as  has  been  eroneously  supposed,  as  two  systems  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  revenue  of  the  canals  has  been  stationary,  or  dimin- 
ishing for  several  years  past,  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  trunk  lines 
of  railroads  of  this  State.  This  alleged  diminution  of  revenue  on  the  canals  has  been 
contrasted  with  the  increased  receipts  upon  the  railroad  lines  mentioned,  and  the 
opinion  expressed  that  the  competition  of  the  latter  would  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
canals,  or  render  it  stationary  by  diverting  a  portion  of  its  business. 

Fur  the  purpose  of  showing  the  incorrectness  of  these  opinions  ond  statements,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  nature  and  amount  of  business  done  by  these  roads  with 
that  of  the  canals,  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  former  upon  the  latter.  The  first 
error  is  in  assuming  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  receipts  of  a  railroad  company 
and  the  tolls  which  are  collected  on  the  canals  of  the  State,  as  the  former  embrace  the 
expenses  necessary  for  keeping  the  works  and  machinery  in  repair,  to  pay  the  in> 
terest  on  the  capital  invested,  and  to  reimburse  tlie  principal,  and  also  the  whole 
expenses  and  profit  charged  upon  the  business  done,  while  the  latter  embrace  only 
the  charges  necessary  to  keep  the  works  in  repair,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  the  principal  expended  upon  their  construction,  and  wholly  omit  the  charges  of 
the  forwarders  for  the  movement  of  the  traffic.  The  charges  thus  omitted  embrace 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  cost  of  transportation  upon  the  canala 

The  second  error  is  made  by  including  in  the  comparison  the  sum  collected  by  the 
railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  while  existing  circumstances  prevent  any  of^ 
this  portion  of  the  business  from  seeking  the  canals.    This  item  forms  the  largest^ 
amount  of  the  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  question. 

The  third  error  is  the  assumption  that  the  freighting  business  done  by  the  railroads 
has  been  diverted  from  the  canals,  when  by  an  examination  of  that  business  it  will  *^~ 
seen: — 

1st.  That  the  charges  of  railroad  transportation  being  necessarily  much  higher  t 
those  of  the  canal  by  taking  the  receipts  mstead  of  the  tonnage,  the  compariaon  ~ 
is  fallacious. 

2d.  That  a  large  portion  of  rhis  freighting  business  was  the  transportation  of  articl 
which  would  not  have  offered  itself  to  the  canals,  had  there  been  no  parallel  railrosdi 

8d.  That  many  of  these  articles,  being  perishable,  could  not  be  carried  on  the 
without  serious  loss  to  the  owners. 

4th.  That  the  largest  portion  of  the  freighting  business  done  by  the  railroads  i 
question,  is  during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  the  canals  are  closed  by  Anoet 

5th.  1'hat  the  largest  portion  of  the  freighting  business  is  the  local  business  of 
roads,  which  could  not  reach  the  canals  without  in  many  cases,  increasing  the  cost 
transport  beyond  the  value  of  the  articles    And  finally,  that  the  yery  ixMids  in  qu 
tion  and  their  tributaries,  (excepting  the  Northern,)  bring  a  larger  amount  of  fretghi 
to  the  canal  than  they  convey  of  its  appropriate  business  to  market. 

The^e  several  positions  will  be  suetamed  by  the  following  statements : — 

Fir^t.  The  total  sum  paid  for  transportation  on  the  canals  in  1868,  is  ascertained 
be  about  seven  millions  of  dollars,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  actual  receipts  o! 
the  canals  in  making  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  railroads.    The  part  of  this  sun 
collected  for  tolls  was  three  million  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  seyen  hundred^ 

*  There  were  coo  hundred  and  thirty  thonsaod  tons  of  lumber,  and  tixty-flve  thooaaiid  tons  atf 
coal,  carried  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Katlroad,  in  1853,  at  a  charse  of  1^  cents  per  ton  per  suls* 
which  reduced  the  average  charge  below  that  of  the  CentraL 
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^gMe«D  doUan,  or  len  than  oiM-half  the  whole  receipt!.  If  this  botiDeM  had 
I  performed  oo  either  of  the  two  roads  io  question,  at  their  present  charges  it 
'^voolafaATe  cost  the  people  over  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  fbr  its  transportation. 
Tlie  rates  of  tolls  were  materially  reduced  in  1851,  and  again  in  1862.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  the  reduction  was  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  on  some  of  the 
leading  articles,  making  a  difference  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
receipts.  The  tonnage  of  the  canals  for  the  last  ten  years  shows  an  increase  in  their 
Imainess  in  each  snccessive  year,  which  would  not  be  inferred  from  a  statment  of  the 
tolls. 

Second.  The  receipts  from  passengers  on  the  Northern,  Central,  and  New  York  and 
£rie  railroads  in  1863  exceeded  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  were  nearly  as  large  in 
1862.  In  1851  they  were  about  three-aoJ-a-half  millions  of  dollars.  These  sums  ex- 
oeeded  the  amount  received  for  the  transportation  of  freight  during  that  period. 

Third.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of  the 
fineight  carried  oo  the  Naw  York  and  Erie  Railroad  were  more  than  double,  and  of 
the  Central  more  tl)an  three  times  thoFe  charged  for  the  freight  carried  on  the  canaL 
The  incapacity  of  the  present  canal,  and  the  delays  and  increased  expense  of  naviga* 
taon  upon  it,  have  been  the  cause  of  diverting  a  large  amount  of  business  through 
lAke  Ontario  and  the  Oswego  CanaL  This  has  materially  reduced  the  amount  of 
tolls  collected,  although  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Erie  Canal 
has  not  been  affected  by  such  diversion. 

The  number  of  tons  carried  on  the  canals  in  1853  was  four  million  two  hundred  and 
Ibrty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  three,  carried  an  average  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles ;  while  the  tonnage  of  the  three  railroads  re- 
ferred to  was  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons,  carried  an  average  distance  of 
leas^han  one  hundred  miles.  Tables  of  the  tonnage  and  value  of  all  the  articles 
transported  oo  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Central  Railroad,  from  1848  to  1862,  show  Che 
distribution  of  the  appropriate  business  upon  a  canal  and  upon  a  railroad,  where  they 
are  contiguous  and  pandlel.  The  abstract  of  these  tables  was  given  in  the  last  re- 
port, as  follows: — 

Of  the  articles  of  for  and  peltry,  live  stock,  pork  in  the  hog,  cheese,  butter,  wool 
hides,  peas  and  beans,  dried  fruit,  cotton,  hemp,  grass  and  clover  seed,  hops,  domestic 
spirits,  leather  and  furniture,  domestic  woolens  and  cottons,  and  oysters  and  clams, 
there  were  transported  on  the  canals  for  the  four  years  named,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  tons;  and  upon  the  railroads, one  hundred 
and  thirty*one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  tons — a  proportion  of  2.36  to  1, 
while  the  proportion  of  the  whole  tonnage  is  as  32  to  1. 

The  value  of  the  first-named  quantity  was  sixty-eight  millions  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars,  and  that  of  the  latter, 
thirty-two  millions  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  dollats — showing  a  value  of  that  carried  on  the  canals  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  per  ton,  aud  that  upon  the  railroads  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  ton. 

Of  the  articles,  board  and  scantling,  shingles,  timber,  staves,  wood,  lard,  lard-oil, 
tallow,  flour,  wheat,  rye,  com,  corn-meal,  barley,  oats,  other  grain,  bran  and  ship 
stuffs,  potatoes,  beer,  linseed  oil,  oil  cake,  starch,  agricultural  implements,  iron,  mar 
diines,  and  salt,  there  were  transported  upon  the  canals  for  the  four  years  named, 
nine  millions  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nipety-five 
tons,  and  upon  the  railroads,  eighty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  tons— a 
proportion  of  108.4  to  1,  while  the  proportion  for  the  whole  tonnage  is  as  32  to  1. 

The  value  of  the  first  named  quantity  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  that  of  the  latter, 
two  millions  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
— showing  a  value  per  ton  of  that  carried  upon  the  canals  of  eighteen  dollars  and  six 
cents,  and  that  carried  upon  the  railroads  of  thirty-five  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents. 
Of  all  the  other  articles  named  in  the  table,  there  were  transported  by  the  canals  two 
millions  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  tons,  and  upon 
the  railroads,  one  hundred  and  forty- three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  tons 
— having  values  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand six  hundre<l  and  thirty-ei^ht  dollars,  and  twenty-eight  millions  two  hundred 
and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  dollars,  or  ninety-one  dollars  and  thirty- 
two  cents,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  per  ton, 
respectively. 
By  careful  inspection  of  the  table  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  following  causes 
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traotferred  the  carriage  of  freight  to  railroads  nmniog  parallel  to  and  jnmif  tka 

State  canals,  even  during  the  time  the  former  was  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  same 
tolls  as  were  charged  upon  the  canals : — 

First.  The  entire  suspension  of  navigation  for  a  period  averaging  about  five  months 
in  each  year. 

Second.  The  fluctuating  price  and  demand  in  market  for  such  articles  as  butter, 
cheese,  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  which  also  require  the  most  speedy  means 
of  transit  to  prevent  loss  of  weight,  quality,  and  value,  while  undergoing  traosporta- 
tioo. 

Third.  The  transportation  of  articles  of  such  value  and  great  bulk  as  fur  and  peltry, 
wool,  hops,  furniture,  and  domestic  woolens  and  cottons,  for  which  the  railroad  is  bet- 
tier  adapted  than  the  canal,  by  reason  of  the  much  greater  proportion  of  room  to  too- 
na^  in  the  freight-car  than  in  the  canal-boat,*  and  the  less  time  occupied  by  railroad 
tnuos  in  bringing  these  commodities,  (which  are  easily  handled,)  to  market ;  an  object 
111  itself  sufficient  to  induce  the  consumer  or  manufacturer  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  rail- 
road transportation. 

Fourth,  western  merchants  who  obtain  the  whole  of  their  stock  m  New  York,  can 
Mford  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  railroad  transportation  on  light  merchandise,  and 
thereby  compete  with  those  who  purchase  in  nearer  but  more  expensive  markets. 
The  cheaper  mode  of  transport,  canal  navigation,  at  the  same  time  adSbrds  the  means 
of  delivering  heavy  goods  at  a  less  expense  than  by  the  southern  routes,  but  occupies 
1^  longer  time. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  it  may  be  added  that  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 

performance  of  the  respective  duties  of  the  two  channels  of  trade  and  travel,  as  above 

•    stated,  is  shown  by  the  average  value  of  the  articles  transported  upon  each ;  that 

upon  canals  being,  for  the  four  years  before  named,  $48  68  per  Ion,  and  upon  the 

railroads,  9227  41. 

Thus  the  conclusions  are  arrived  at,  tliat  those  products  and  articles  which  are  now 
profitably  transported  over  the  railroads,  could  not,  in  most  instances,  be  moved  upon 
the  canal  without  serious  loss  to  the  owner  or  producer,  and  that  the  diversion  of  this 
business  from  our  navigable  channels  has  served  to  augment  the  legitimate  business 
of  the  Erie  Canal. 

An  inspection  of  last  year's  report  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  all  articles  deliv- 
ered at  tide-water  by  the  canals  and  railroads  during  the  years  1848  to  1861,  inclu- 
sive, and  fully  sustains  the  views  expressed  m  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  following  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  freighting  business  done  oo  the  New 
Tork  Central  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroads,  fur  the  monUis  of  August  and 
September,  1853.  The  reports  of  the  several  companies  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  the  New  York  Central,  do  not  furnish  the  means  of  extending  the  comparison  lor 
the  whole  year : — 

N.  York  tc  Erie.        N.  Y.  Cantnl. 
Tons.  Tom. 

The  product  of  the  forest 25,559  2,438 

The  product  of  animals 19,632  26,728 

Vegetable  food 14.001  18,687 

Other  agricultural  products 1.701  8,464 

Manufactures 14,746  6,236 

Merchandise 12,666  12,816 

Other  articles,  miscellaneous f  36.059  3,847 

Total  tons 124,854  78,140 

Equivalent  to  tons  moved  one  mile 19,202.049  10,861,290 

Average  movement  of  each  ton 154  miles.  148  mile*. 

Whole  length  of  road 446  miles.  800  miles. 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  cause  of  the  reduced  aversjsre  rate  of  charges  for  trans- 
portation on  the  New  York  and  Erie  below  that  of  the  Central,  in  the  fact  of  the 
former  road  carrying  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  forest  and  roiues. 


*  The  averaffe  capacity  of  a  freigbt-cttrdcsifrned  for  corryiu?  eisbl  lou»,iit  SiO.76  cubic  (eel  per 
toii«  and  of  the  present  largest  ciana  caoal-bout»«  intended  to  carry  ninety  tonst  if  59.50  cubic  Utd 
per  ton,  and  for  boats  on  the  enlarged  canal,  Is  33.4  cable  feet  per  ton. 

t  Chiefly  coal. 
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rfl^  at  a  low  rate,  and  thas  roducing  the  average.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  the 
MkTj  articles^  and  thoae  not  requiring  a  fipeedy  transit,  were  carried  on  the  canal 
lien  a  choice  between  the  two  wa8  afforded  ;  that  these  articles  were  carried  to  tlie 
inats  by  the  railroads  when  it  was  accessible,  and  that  they  were  only  carried  on  the 
kilroads  from  districts  inaccesE^ible  to  the  canals,  and  then  frequently  at  rates  so  near 
m  co«t  of  transport,  as  to  afford  but  little  or  no  profit  to  the  railroad  company.  As 
r  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  these  roads  for  the  last  year,  the  same 
rc^portioDs  are  yet  maintained. 

TOMNAGK  OAERIED  IN  1852. 

Whole.  lioeal.  TbrouKb. 

orthern  Railroad 181,806  67,646  114,160 

York  Central  Railroad 811,000  279,718  31,287 

York  and  Erie  Railroad 466,462  409,616  46,847 

Total  of  the  Central  and  Erie 767,462  689,328  78,134 

Tlie  local  freight  which  was  carried  on  the  Central  and  Erie  railroads  in  1862,  was 
0  per  cent  of  Uie  whole  tonnage.  The  local  freight  on  the  Northern  Road  was  but 
7  per  cent  of  the  whole  tonnage.  The  character  of  the  local  and  through  freight 
D  the  Northern  Road  is  essentially  different  from  that  on  the  Central  and  on  the 
trie, 

Tbe  products  of  the  forest  were  wholly  local ;  the  product  of  animals  was  one-third 
>cal ;  agricultural  products  and  merchandise  were  nearly  all  through.  Manufactures 
od  other  articles  were  about  equally  divided  between  local  and  through. 

Itiis  road  connects  with  the  network  of  the  New  England  roads  at  Lake  Champlain, 
od  :it*  there  is  a  large  deficiency  of  agricultural  products  in  the  interior  of  that  dis- 
rict  for  home  consumption,  it  receives  its  imports  of  such  articles  chiefly  through  the 
forthem  Railroad,  which  accounts  for  the  large  tlirough  transportation  of  those  ar- 
ides  over  that  road. 

On  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  products  of  the  forest,  and  manufactures, 
ind  mibcellaneouB  articles,  were  almost  wholly  local.  The  products  of  agriculture 
tod  of  animals  were  four-fifths  local,  and  merchandise  was  nearly  three- fourths  local. 

1  COSIMERCIAL  AVD  ECONOMICAL  VIEW  OF  A  RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACinC. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McDougall,  of  California,  in  a  well  considered  and  carefully  prepared 
tpeech  delivered  in  Congress,  May  29th,  1854,  the  House  being  in  Committee  of  the 
^hole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  undertakes  to  show  that  the  want  of  a  railroad  to 
tbe  Pacific  operates  a  direct  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  time,  property, 
lod  money,  each  year  equal  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government — a 
lots  that  in  two  years  would  be  more  than  equal  to  the  entu'e  cost  of  a  complete  rail- 
poad  to  the  Pacific  In  this  speech  he  discusses  with  marked  ability  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government  in  the  matter,  the  policy  and  the  political  and  commercial 
oeaessities  for  the  measure.  As  germane  to  the  'design  of  the  Merchant  Magazine^ 
we  quote  from  Mr.  McDougall's  remarks,  as  we  find  them  in  the  corrected  report  pub- 
Uabed  in  the  National  Intelligeneer^  the  commercial  and  economical  considerations  he 
so  clearly  and  forcibly  presents : — 

During  the  year  1 868  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  448  vessels,  with  423.280  tons  of  merchandise,  the  merchandise  having  a  value 
of  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  Most  of  these  freights  arrived  by  clipper  ships,  and 
tbe  average  coet  of  freight  was  not  less  than  $80  per  ton.  The  average  time  con- 
sumed was  about  five  months.  During  this  time  the  merchandise  was  dead  capital, 
and  properly  chargeable  with  interest,  which  call  five  per  cent.  It  is  well  understood 
that  the  injury  and  loss  not  covered  by  insurance  upon  almost  every  ariicle  of  mer- 
cliandi»e  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage  has  to  pass  twice  through  the  tropics 
amounts  to  a  very  conisiderable  per  cent  on  its  value.  Flour,  pork,  beef,  sugar, 
iBolaii»f  8,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  clothing,  and  indeed  almost  all  articles  of  mer- 
cluixidi«e,  from  a  variety  of  causes  incident  to  the  voyage,  arrive  in  San  Franciico 
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either  leas  id  qaantity  or  injored  in  quality.    This  loes  has  been  ayeniged  by  oar 
most  intelligent  merchants  at  seven  per  cent  on  the  value  of  iniportatiooa. 

These  cbarges  and  losses  in  the  shipment  of  merchandise  by  tne  way  of  Cape  Horn 
may  be  thus  stated : — 

Insurance  on  $100,000,000  merchandise,  at  4  per  cent $4,000,000 

Interest  on  8100,000,000,  at  5  per  cent 5,000,000 

Losses  on  $100,000,000  merchandise,  not  covered  by  insurance 7,000,000 

Freight  on  423,230  tons,  at  $30 12,696,900 

Making  an  aggregate  of 28,696,900 

It  is  estimated,  and  fairly  estimated,  that  during  the  last  year  11 0.000 ^pasMoger 
transiu  were  made  to  and  fro  between  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  including  travelers  by  sea  and  land.  The  average  cost  to  each  has  not 
been  lens  than  $250,  and  the  average  of  time  consumed  not  less  than  forty  days ;  and 
if  the  value  of  time  consumed  is  estimated  at  $2  per  day,  the  following  statement  may 
be  made : — 

Oost  of  transit  for  1 10,000  passengers,  at  $250  each $27,600,000 

Time,  forty  days  each,  of  1 1 0,000,  at  $2  per  day 8,800,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of 86,300.000 

There  i.^,  besides  what  has  been  stated,  the  Isthmus  transportations  of  $60,000,000 
of  gold  (lust,  and  not  less  than  2,500  tons  of  other  freif^ht.    Gold  dust  pays  two  per~ 
cent  fr<>i(;ht  and  one  per  cent  insurance,  and  the  cost  of  other  freights  by  the  Isthmus 
route  is  $500  per  ton,  making — 

Freight  on  $60,000,000  of  gold  dust,  at  two  per  cent $1,200,000 

Insurance  one  per  cent 600.000 

Freight  on  2,500,000  tons  besides  gold  dust,  at  $500 1,250,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of 8,050,000 

There  still  remains  the  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for  ^e  trans — 
portatiun  of  its  mail-*,  military  and  naval  stores,  oflicers  and  troops,  which  I  have- 
already  estimated  at  $3,739,000. 

If  these  aggregates  be  taken  together,  we  have — 

Charges  and  loss  on  merchandise  by  Cape  Horn $27,696,90i 

Charges  and  time  of  passenger  transit S6,800j  ' 

Isthmus  freights 8.060,1 

Government  transportation 8.789,i 

In  all 70,785.90 


This  enormous  amount  is  the  tax  now  paid  by  tlie  people  of  the  United  States 
transportation  and  travel  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  and  it  is  to  be  coo — 
sidered,  sir,  that  this  is  not  a  burden  assessed  alone  upon  the  people  of  Califor-'^ 
It  is  a  burden  upon  the  people  and  a  tax  upon  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
people  of  every  State  and  upon  all  classes  of  our  citizens. 

I  will  now  compare  the  amount  thus  charged  upon  the  country  with  tlie  amoonS 
of  charge  and  loss  in  doing  the  same  business  and  transporting  the  same  number  ofc 
passengers  by  railroad. 

A  railroad  of  8,000  miles  in  length  would  connect  any  one  of  the  Atlantic  citi 
with  San  Francisca  I  will  first  inquire  into  the  cost  of  carrying  freight  per  ton  ot 
this  line. 

A  single  engine  will  draw  100  tons  in  addition  to  the  cars.    In  Hunfn  Merchanit 
Magazine  of  July  last,  are  tables  taken  from  the  American  Railway  T^met^  said 
be  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  managers,  and  from  th 
tables  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  running  a  full  train  of  cars  is  but  88  cents  per  mile, 
or  $990  for  8,000  miles,  which  makes  the  entire  cost  of  transportation  to  the  proprie — ■ 
tors  of  a  road  but  $9  90  per  ton  from  the  Atlantic  to  San  Francisea     The  same^^ 
article  states  that  the  Readiog  r^,ad  carries  coal  100  mi]e%  for  $1   per  ton,  although^ 
the  cars  go  back  empty,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  round  trip  of  200  miles  is  bat  88^ 
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per  ton.  It  also  states  that  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  carries  coal  800  miles 
U  $2  per  ton. 

I  am  informed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  income  of  a  road  is  1 00  per  cent 
l^reater  than  the  running  expenses,  it  is  a  paying  road.  I  alao  understand  that  the 
szpenses  of  a  road  are  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  businens  and 
lie  length  of  its  line.  If  this  be  so,  merchandise  can  be  transported  from  the  Atlantic 
so  San  Francisco  at  $19  80  per  ton — a  sum  much  less  than  what  is  now  charged  for 
icean  transportation.  But,  assuming  the  charge  upon  this  long  and  continuous  line 
the  same  now  charged  on  the  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads,  which 'is 
^▼er  200  per  cent  on  the  running  cost  of  the  road,  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  charges 
&nd  loss  upon  the  amount  of  business  between  the  termini. 

Ther<%  will  be  no  damage  to  merchandise  bj  exposure  or  climate,  and  insurance 
will  be  merely  nominal.  The  time  of  transit  need  not  be  more  than  ten  days.  Pos- 
lengers  would  not  pay  more  than  |50  each,  on  an  average,  departing  fron\  their 
rarious  points.  Gold  du»t  would  go  as  freight,  with  an  additional  charge  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  the  amount  of  that  would  be  about  126  tons  per  annum.  Assume  the 
Doet  of  that  item  at  f  SOO  per  ton,  and  the  statement  can  then  be  made  as  follows : — 

Ckwt  of  transportation  of  merchandise,  425,780  tons,  at  $30 $12,77 1,900 

Interest  ten  days  on  merchandise,  i  per  cent  on  $100,000,000 833,000 

126  tons  gold  dust,  at  $800  per  ton 87,600 

110,000  passengers,  at  $60  each 5,500.000 

Ten  days*  time  of  passengers,  at  $2  per  diem 2,200,000 

OoTerament  transportation,  2,000  miles,  at  $600  per  mile 1,200,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of 22,042,400 

The  road  would  be  thus  receiving  $19,471,900  for  passengers  and  freights — full 
20  per  cent  on  its  cost,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  support  it  with  present  trade  and 
travel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  a  clear  saving  to  the  country  of  forty- eight  mil- 
UoD  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

These  tigures  nuiy  seem  extravagant ;  but,  extravagant  as  they  may  appear,  they 
&11  within  the  truth.  If  they  are  questioned,  I  ask  whoever  questions  to  correct 
them. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  it  understood  by  this  committee,  and  I  wish  it  understood  by  the 
eonntry,  that  the  want  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  is  a  loss  to  the  country  of  a  sum 
•ufficieut  to  support  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government — a  sura  sufli- 
cient  in  two  years  to  build  the  best  double  track  railroad  in  the  world  all  the  way 
from  the  Mississippi  to  San  Francisco.  And  I  wish  it  further  understood  that,  apart 
from  the  political  unportance  of  our  Pacific  possessions;  apart  from  all  questions  of 
political  necessity ;  apart  from  the  illimitable  promises  of  the  future,  as  a  present 
act,  the  present  commercial  and  economical  interests  of  the  countiy  demand  the 
construction  of  the  road. 

I  will  go  further ;  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  going  further,  and  asserting  that  it 
la  not  only  demanded  by  the  interests^  but  it  is  demanded  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
I  will  even  take  issue  with  some  of  my  honorable  friends  fVom  Virginia,  and  insist 
Hiat  it  is  demanded  by  their  people.  Upon  this  subject  the  country  has' already  been 
noased ;  concerning  its  merits  they  have  already  become  intelligent ;  from  every 
cabin  of  the  West,  from  every  workshop  in  the  North,  from  every  precinct  and  village 
in  tbe  South,  the  deliberations  of  this  body  upon  this  subject  are  being  watched, 
watched  earnestly ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  if  we  fail  or  refuse  to  act  now,  there 
will  be  those  placed  in  our  stead  more  prompt  and  ready  for  the  work. 

ANTHRACITE  BURNING  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Hr.  Leonard  Phleger,  of  Taraaqua,  has  constructed  an  improved  locomotive  for 
burning  anthracite  coal,  which  promises  to  reduce  the  expense  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion very  greatly.  One  of  his  locomotive  engines,  the  J^hiladelphia  Ledger  states, 
luui  been  running  daily  between  Philadelphia  and  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  Wilming;- 
toD  and  Delaware  Railroad,  for  over  two  weeks.  It  has  been  attached  to  the  express 
train,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  passenger  cars,  and  consumes,  as  we  are  informed,  only 
two  dollars'  worth  of  coal  per  day.  The  woodbuming  locomotive  which  it  replaced 
eoneumed  $24  worth  of  wood  per  day.  Phleger*d  engine  has,  it  is  said,  fully  as  niuch 
power  as  the  other  locomotive,  and  runs  at  the  same  speed.    The  furnace  and  boilers 
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ot  the  locomotive  do  not  now  show  the  slightost  signs  of  injurj  from.  Are.    The  abort 

ioformatioo  was  derived  from  the  engiuecr  in  charge  of  the  locomotive,  from  whom 
we  also  learn  that  the  locomotive  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  npon  the  line  of 
the  road,  who  have  examined  it,  and  that  it  also  effectually  prevents  the  annoyance 
and  danger  of  sparks.  These  are  facts  to  be  verified  by  the  personal  examination  of 
those  interested  in  the  success  of  the  experiment.  If  these  representations  are  fully 
borne  out  after  a  sufficient  test,  the  invention  is  a  very  important  one  to  railroad  com- 
panies. The  furnaces  and  boilers  of  the  Phleger  locomotive  are  all  built  on  an  entire- 
ly new  plan,  from  which  the  above  improvements  result 

STEAMBOAT  ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  AT  CIUiCLVNATI  IN  1853-4. 

We  give  below  a  statement  derived  from  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  the  arrival 
and  clearance  of  sbeamboats  during  the  year  ending  August  81, 1854  : — 


Ssptember. 
October  . . 
November 
December 
January. . . 
February. . 
March .... 
April  .... 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
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as      *«  CD 

•        t:  r 

0  ^  t^ 

S-     i*  ©^ 

5  »t  • 
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1  41  29 
..  80  17 
17  CO  22 
22  26  18 

26  87 
88  60 
86  74  16 
28  78  20 

27  60  26 
16  44  80 

6  27  22 

..4  8 
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? 


5 
4 


3' 


267 
245 
262 
246 
169 
257 
295 
290 
264 
257 
226 
177 


828 
292 
865 
811 
227 
844 
421 
416 
876 
847 
281 
189 


4  46  27  260  8S7 

1  24  SO  226  281 

87  61  82  257  887 

27  42  12  237  818 

82  80  8  199  264 

29  44  IS  275  861 

21  58  40  297  417 

16  72  81  808  423 

18  52  81  263  8Mr 

8  50  20  288  816 

4  16  21  235  276 

..  ..  15  177  192 


Total 206  531  216  2,934  3,887         197  495  275  2.967  8,984- 


COTTOJV  RECEIVED  AT  V1CKSBUR6  BT  RAILROAD. 

We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  (in  bales)  delivered  at 
barg,  by  tlie  Vicksburg  and  Jackson  railroad,  for  each  of  the  last  eight  years, 
September  Ist: — 

1817.  1848.   1819.  1850.   18§1.   18S2.  18SI. 

September..         1,602  2,815       5,658       1,143       2.079       4,711  8.224 

October 5,996  7,261     10,881       4,895     11,811     12,666  20,816 

November....         8,456  7,117       9,238       5,869     12,896     10.957  22,878 

December...         7,358  6,609       8,470      5,813       9,672     17.215  14,704 

January 4,995  10,673       7,012       8.829     10.710       9,882  14.082 

February 8,310  7.978       7,623       4.463       2.554       6,754  9.181 

March 1,1Q2  5,179       6,822       2,439          878       4,479  4.276 

April 1,802  2,030       2,229       1,862       1,658       1,791  2,498 

May 470  577       1,015       1,200       2,191       1,076  1,241 

June 151  481          235          205          874          272  561 

July 21  825          822            96          210         246  807 

August 138  637          177            65          862         525  252 


Vicka- 
ending 


Total 84,901     51,797     59,682     29,878     55,880     70,628     97,868     88,87 


ENGINEERS'  RAILWAY  CLOCK. 

John  N.  Robertson,  of  Columbui,  South  Carolio  i.  proposes  a  time-table  dock 
engineers  on  locomotive.^,  which  ii§  worthy  of  attention  as  a  most  useful  improvemiBt' 
H«  has  sent  a  diagram  of  this  "  time- piece  "  to  the  editors  of  the  Scieniifie  ^mmrait* 
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ft  Mdfaiff  dial,  OD  the  outside  circle  of  which,  on  one  side,  if  tbe  time-Uble  of  the 
Ohariotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  for  the  up,  and  od  the  other  tide  a  like  time- 
tebli»  Ibr  Hm  down  traioe.  Tbe  distances  between  the  stations  are  laid  out  on  the 
OQt«r  cirdes,  and  the  hands  of  the  dock  point  to  the  hours  and  minutes,  which  are  laid 
oat  on  an  inner  circle.  The  clock  is  to  be  made  perfectly  tight  and  secured  to  the 
loeomotiYe  in  front  of  the .  engineer.  It  may  be  regulated  and  locked  by  the  local 
•Dperintesdents,  which  will  prevent  disasters  arising  from  a  difference  of  time  in  the 
^li&rent  watches  of  the  conductors  or  engineers.  By  such  a  clock  the  engineer  will 
'know  at  a  glance  the  rate  at  which  he  should  run  his  engine  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
-^ime  at  every  station. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

NO.  IV. 
FAMILIES  AND  HOUSES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  and  the  number  of  fami- 
lies in  Great  Britain  at  each  Census,  from  1801  to  1851,  inclusive  ;  also  the  number 
of  persons  to  a  house,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  a  family : — 

UfHABIXKD   H0C8C8  AND  FAMILIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AT  EACH  CENSUS  FROM    1801    TO 

1851,  INCLUSIVE. 

Inhabited  Persons  to  a  Persons  to  a 

Tears.                                    Houses.  Families.  House.                Family. 

1801 1,870,476  2,260,802  5.614                 4.645 

1811 2,101,597  2,544,215  5.696                 4.706 

1821 2,429,680  2,941.388  5.800                 4.791 

1881 2,850,987  8,414,175  5.704                 4.768 

1841 8,446,795  (no  returns)  5.877  (no  returns) 

1861 8,648,347  4,812,388  5.706                 4.8*25 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  fore^ing  table  that  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Great 
Britaio  have  nearly  doubled  m  the  last  half  centurv,  and  that  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  new  families  have  been  founded ;  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  have  increased 
from  6.6  to  5.7  ;  consequently  the  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  has  not  quite  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  to 
a  family,  in  the  tame  period,  has  oeen  from  4.6  to  4.8. 

The  number  of  families  to  a  house  varied  considerably  in  different  counties,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  all  the  anomalies  which  are  presented.  In  E^sex,  Sufifolk, 
and  Norfolk,  few  houses  contained  more  than  one  family.  Plymouth  and  the  adjacent 
dwtricts  had  more  than  two  families,  together  averaging  ten  persons,  to  n  house.  In 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Shrophire,  atid  Staf> 
fordsbire,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  lived  in  separate  houses,  with  the  exception 
of  Bristol,  Clifton,  Gloucester,  Hereford  and  Birmingham.  In  the  counties  of  Leices> 
ter,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Yorkshire,  nearly  all  the  fjiniilies  lived 
in  separate  houses,  the  city  of  York,  and  Hull  being  scarcely  exceptional  casu»  to  the 
rule.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  more  than  800,000  out  of  472,907  faiuiliea  lived  in 
separate  houses.  Liverpool,  Bolton,  Manchester,  and  Salford,  were  the  chief  places 
wnere  two  or  more  families  in  many  cases  occupied  the  same  house.  In  the  northern 
drvision  of  England,  comprising  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  West- 
moreland, the  proportional  number  of  families  and  persons  to  a  house  increased. 

In  Wales,  the  system  of  isolated  dwellings  generally  prevailed,  with  some  few  ex* 
ceptions. 

In  Scotland,  the  plan  of  dividing  the  houses  into  flats  was  not  confined  to  cities ; 
consequently,  the  proportional  number  of  families  and  of  persons  to  a  house  greatly 
exceeded  the  average  of  England.  In  Glasgow,  the  number  of  families  to  a  house 
was  6.4  ;  of  persons  to  a  house,  27.5.  In  Edinburgh,  the  number  of  families  to  a  house 
was  4.2,  and  of  persons  to  a  house,  20.6.    In  all  Scotland,  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
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house  was  7.8.  or  abont  the  same  as  in  London.    In  England  and  "Wales,  the  aamher 
of  persons  to  a  house  was  only  6.5. 

**  In  order  to  throw  some  light/'  says  the  Report,  "  on  the  constituent  parts  of  fami- 
lif  B,  the  returns  of  fourteen  sub-districts  in  flifferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  ana- 
lyzed.   Of  67,609  families,  41,916  heads  of  families  were  husbands  and  wiyes,  10,854 
widowers  or  widows,  and  14,899  bachelors  or  spinsters;  in  440  cases  the  head  of  the 
family  was  absent  from  home ;  36,719  heads  of  families,  or  more  than  half,  had  child- 
ren living  with  them ;  7,876,  or  nearly  a  tenth,  had  servants;  4,070, or  a  seventeenth, 
hud  visitors  with  them ;  8,648  had  relatives  with  them ;  and  1,020  had  apprentices  or 
assistants  in  their  respective  trades.    Of  the  67,609  families,  only  8,508,  or  5.2  per 
Ct  nt,  consisted  of  husband,  wife,  children  and  servants,  generally  considered  the  requi- 
sites  of  domestic  felicity;  whilst  4,874  consisted  of  man,  wife,  and  servants.    ITife" 
heads  in  24,180  instances  had  neither  children,  relatives,  visitors,  nor  servants  ;  lik^ 
s(  me  corporations,  they  might  be  characterized  as  '  sole,'  man  and  wife  being  consid^ 
ered  one.     14,899  families,  or  occupiers,  were  either  bachelors  or  spinsters.**    A  nam~ 
ber  of  other  combinations  are  given,  far  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  number  of  children  at  home  in  families  varied  considerably.    Of  the  41,91ft 
fumilies  having  man  and  wife  at  their  head,  11,947  had  no  children  at  home ;  8,570 
had  each  one  child  at  home  ;  7,370  had  each  two  children  at  home ;  6,611  had  each 
three  cbildreu  at  home  ;  4,027  had  each  four  children  at  home  ;  and  so  forth  in  a  de- 
creasing scale,  until  we  come  to  14  families  having  each  ten  children  at  home  ;  5  hav- 
ing each  eleven  children  at  home;  and  1  having  twelve  children  at  bom&    Thess 
retults  applied  to  Great  Britain  generally  would  mdicate  that  898  families  had  each 
ten  children  at  home,  817  had  each  eleven^  and  64  had  each  twelve  children  at  home; 
nevertheless,  the  average  number  of  children  at  home  in  families  did  not  exceed  two; 
thus  showing,  that  however  violent  may  be  the  fluctuations  in  a  small  number  of 
observed  facts,  the  average  is  not  disturbed  if  the  area  of  observation  is  sufficiently 
extended. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  people,  for  various  reasons,  are  lodged  in  detached  laiff 
buildings,  such  as  barracks,  prisons,  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  asjluni^ 
and  the  like  ;  in  these  the  family  organization  is  broken  up,  and  the  inmatea  are  under 
the  rule  of  certain  governing  bodies. 

The  annexed  table  gives  the  number  and  class  of  such  public  iDatitationa  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1851,  and  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting  them : — 

PUBUO  iNSTrruTioNS  IX  oaxAT  BarTAiN  IX  1851. 

PXE80NS  INHABinXO  THBC 

Class  of  InsUtutloD.  Number.  Males.  Females.  'MtL 

Barracks 174  44,888              9.100  58,981 

Workhouses 746  65,786  66,796  1S1,68S 

Prisons : 257  24.598               6,866  80,969 

Lunatic  Asylums 149  9,768  11,261  21,00^ 

Hospitals 118  6,898               6,754  11,647 

Asylums,  <&c. 578  27,188  19,648  46,78L 

Total 2,017  178,041  117,816  295,86i 

Of  the  296,856  persons  in  the  aggregate  occupying  these  2,017  iostitatioos,  260,84( 
were  inmates,  and  85,516  officers  and  servants ;  consequently,  there  were  about  seTi 
inmates  to  one  officer  or  servant. 

The  excess  of  males  over  females  in  these  institutions,  about  60,000  is  chiefly  ex- 
hibited in  the  barracks  and  in  the  prisons  ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fact  that  crime  * 
four  times  as  prevalent  among  men  as  among  women.    The  equality  of  the  sexes 
workhouses  is  remarkable.  In  the  lunatic  asylums  there  is  a  preponderance  of  female 

Tlie  population  sleeping  in  bams,  in  tents,  and  in  the  open  air,  is  comprised  chieflj 

of  gipsies,  beggars,  criminals,  and  the  like,  together  with  some  honest  but  unfortunate^* 
people  out  of  employment,  or  only  temporarily  employed     The  number  of  th< 
tioui*ele?s  classes  in  1851  was  18,249  ;  in  1841  they  amounted  to  22,808.     It  is  m<— 
ticned  as  a  curious  trait  of  gipsy  feeling,  that  a  wnole  tribe  struck  their  tents,  aui 
passed  into  another  parish,  in  order  to  escape  enumeration. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  persons  enumerated  in  bams,  tents, 
barges,  and  in  vessels  in  ports,  either  engaged  in  iDland  DayigatioD  or  aea-goii^ 
eels,  on  the  night' of  the  ceneua  of  1851 : — 
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rauoNS  nr  barhs,  txmtb,  baboxs,  and  yessxls,  ik  great  bbitaik,  on  the  niqbt  or 

THE  CENSUS,  IN    1851. 

Malot.  Females.  ToUl. 

In  iMirget 10,896  2,629  12,924 

In  barns...; 7,261  2,721  9,972 

Jo  open  ftir,  in  teDts. 4,614  8,668  8,277 

Jo  Tesaels  in  the  ports,  engaged  in  inland  navigation      7,780  845  8,576 

Id  sea-going  Teasels  in  the  ports 41,166  2,008  48,178 

TotaL 71,166  11,766  82,921 


THE  PAUPER  POPUUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  I!f  1858. 

We  have  received  from  the  Massachasetts  Department  of  State,  "  Returns  relating 
to  the  poor  in  Massachasetts,  for  the  year  ending  November  1,  1858,"  prepared  bj  £. 
IL  W&iGHT,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  a  document  of  twenty -one  octavo 
pages,  comprising  tabular  statements  of  the  statistics  of  each  town  and  county.  From 
thk  report  we  compile  the  subjomed  tables,  giving  the  aggregate  statistics  of  the  poor 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts : — 


Hmnb^nr  of  persons  relieved  or  supported  as  paupers  during  the  year  . . 

lumber  of  the  preceding  having  a  legal  settlement  in  the  couuty  or  else- 
where in  this  Commonwealth 

Kamber  of  State  paupers 

Knmber  of  State  paupers  who  are  foreigners 

ITomber  of  foreigners  from  England  and  Ireland 

Aknahouses. 

Nomber  of  acres  of  land  attached  to  almshouses. 

Sstimated  value  of  almshouse  establishments 

ITnmber  of  persons  relieved  in  almshouse  during  the  year 

Average  number  supported  in  almshouse 

Average  weekly  cost  of  supporting  each  pauper  in  almshouse 

Komber  of  persons  in  almshouse  unable  to  perform  labor 

Estimated  value  of  labor  performed  by  paupers  in  almshouse 

Knmber  of  persdns  aided  and  supported  out  of  almshouse 

Average  weekly  cost  of  supporting  paupers  out  of  almshouse 

Kamber  of  insane  relieved  or  supported 

Homber  of  idiots  relieved  or  supported 

Faapers  by  reason  of  insanity  or  idiocy 

Proportion  of  paupers  probably  made  so  by  intemperance  in  themselves 

or  others 

Komber  of  foreign  paupers  who  have  come  into  the  Commonweatlh  with- 
in one  year. 

JTet  amount  of  expense  of  supporting  and  relieving  paupers,  including 
interest  on  almshouse  establishments 


26,414 

8,004 

14,881 

11,874 

10,014 

197 

20,086 

11,807,124 

12,241 

8,891 

$1  10.9 

6,865 

$19,679 

14,898 

10  92 

722 

871 

972 

16,084 

1,186 

$465,699 


We  give  below  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  indigent  children  under  fourteen  yean 
«f  age,  supported  at  the  public  charge,  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  year  1868  : — 


Whole  I 
Males.  Females,  nainber.    Counties. 


8oft>Lk 


Middlesex 

Worcester 

Hampshire  .... 

Hampden 

FraDxlin 


499 
72 
240 
172 
58 
49 
26 


279 
56 
170 
148 
62 
88 
29 


778 
128 
410 
820 
118 
82 
66 


Berkshire . 

Norfolk... 

Bristol  . . . 

Plymouth. 

Barnstable. 

Nantucket 

Dukes. . . . 


Whole 
Males.  Females*  number. 

88           82  170 

189         112  251 

125           80  205 

42           28  70 

9           12  21 

..2  2 


18 


10 


28 


Totals 1,587      1,093      2,680 

Of  State  paupers  it  will  be  seen  that  11,874  out  of  14,881  are  foreigners,  mostly 
ftom  England  and  Ireland.    Twenty-three  towns  made  no  returns. 
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nCURES  ABOUT  THE  WOMEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIf. 

According  to  the  British  Census  Reports  of  England  for  1861,  there  are  869,969 
maids  above  40  years  of  age  in  Great  Britain.    There  are  1,407,226  spiosters  betw* 
20  and  40,  and  1,413,912  bachelors  of  the  same  age.     In  ttie  list  of  the  oocoptttioiis 
women  there  are  88  authoresses,  18  editors  or  public  writers,  643  actresses,  185 
seuses,  16  equestrians.    Of  Uie  female  domestics  no  less  than  676,811  are  entered 
der  the  denomination  of  **  general  servants.**    Of  the  higher  class  of  eerrants  the  hxxi^ 
maids  are  more  numerous  than  the  cooks,  the  former  being  66,986,  and  the  latter 
48,806,  and  there  are  above  60,000  "  housekeepers,"  and  nearly  40,000  nurses, 
charwomen  are  no  less  than  66,423  in  number. 
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COST  OF  PRODUCING  SUGAR  lH  LOUISIANA. 

A  sugar  planter  of  Louisiana,  under  date  from  Orleans  May  9Ui,  1864,  wriUnf  ii 
the  Bnltimore  American  given  his  own  experience  as  a  sugar  planter,  as  to  the  ooitof 
producing  sugar.  He  ventures  the  assurance  that  "very  few  realiie  eight  per  cut 
per  annum,"  and  in  his  opipion  many  planters  are  making  **more  leeway  than  kid- 
way."  We  give  his  statement  for  the  last  season,  on  a  plantation  with  one  huodnd 
slaves,  which  cost  him  $160,000 : — 

600  hhds.  of  sugar,  fair  quality,  sold  at  3^  cents  per  lb f  16,250  00 

26,000  gallons  of  molasses  at  14  cents  per  gallon 8,600  00 

$19,7(0  00 

Merchants'  commissions  on  sale  of  the  crop,  2|  per  cent. . . .  $44S  76 

Freiglit  to  New  Orleans,  at  $1   12^  per  hogshead 760  00 

Freight  on  700  barrels  of  molasses,  at  76  cents  per  barrel. .  626  00 

Overseer's  wages 1,200  00 

Sugar  maker 300  00 

Engineer  to  superintend  my  own  engineers 260  00 

120  barrels  of  mess  pork  at  $14  per  barrel 1,680  00 

700  molasses  barrels,  at  $1  60  each 1,060  00 

Assistant  cooper  for  making  600  sugar  hhds,  at  62^  ets.  . . .  312-  60 

One  suit  of  jeans  and  linseys  for  the  negroes,  at  $8 800  00 

Two  suits  of  summer  wear,  at  $1  60 800  00 

Shoes  for  the  workers,  say  two  pair  for  70  persons 167  00 

Purchase  of  six  mules  to  replace  others 840  00 

Taxes, 842  00 

800  barrels  of  corn,  at  66  cents  per  barrel 620  00 

Physician's  bill  for  the  year 260  00 

Paid  for  plow,  carts,  Ac 296  00 

Repairs  of  engine,  resetting  kettles,  furnaces,  <bc 660  00 

Iron,  salt,  bay,  &c^  <tc 225  00 

$10,800  71 

Deducted  from  the  sale  of  the  crop— leaving $9,449  21 

Being  less  than  six  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment  In  these  expenses  I  do  oot 
include  my  family  or  house  expenses,  nor  do  I  take  into  consideration  the  loss  of  tooM 
valuable  hands — placing  the  births  against  the  deaths. 

You  perceive  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  making  four  to  five  hundred  dollars  cletf 
profit  to  the  hand,  and  judging  from  the  indebtedness  of  many  sugar  planters,  I  stKiw 
apprehend  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  put  your  finger  on  many  of  that  class.  U  B 
all  well  enough  to  talk  about  the  molasses  paying  the  expense  of  the  plaotatioo,  bat 
it  is  all  gammon,  if  you  feed  and  cluthe  your  negroes,  and  treat  them  as  they  deters* 
and  are  treated,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  most  cases. 

Take  the  duty  off  sugar,  and  you  bankrupt — nay  utterly  nun<— fonr-fifths  of  ^ 
sugar-planters  of  this  State.    Sugar  is  now  cheaper  than  fiour.    A  barrel  of  tbsbeit 
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■t  the  present  price — say  two  bundred  pounds,  at  Z\  cents — is  |7,  while  flonr, 
Dg  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  sells  at  fS.  While  the  East  and  the 
!an  exchange  a  pound  of  flour  for  a  pound  of  sugar,  I  do  not  see  any  great  cause 
|»lamt 

SFFKGT  OF  THE  SEASONS  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

tia  Merchant  J  Magazine  for  July,  1854,  (vol  xxxl,  page  108,)  we  published  a 

showing  the  average  price  of  wheat,  oats,  <&c.,  per  quarter  in  England  and 

,  lor  twenty-six  years.    We  now  give  from  the  same  reliable  source  the  yearly 

;e  price  of  wheat,  from  1816  to  1828  inclusive,  and  from  1829  to  the  present 

,  854,  with  the  narvest  weather,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  average  price  of 

in  each  year : —  '  General 

^  yesrl J  average. 

State  of  the  Weather.  8.     d. 

-Cold  and  wet  all  through  ;  com  sprouted,  Uack  loaves 76  8 

-July  and  August  cold  ;  September  fine  ;  com  sofl ,1 94  0 

-Intensely  hot 83  0 

-Hot  summer ;  August  intense 72  8 

-Fine  and  productive 67  11 

-Bains  dunng  harvest ;  sprouted  com 66  2 

-Splendid  weather ;  abundant  harvest 44  7 

-Showery  and  cold  summer ;  rained  every  day  in  July 58  5 

-Intensely  hot ;  good  harvest 64  0 

-Hot  throughout ;  good  harvest ** 68  7 

-Hottest  and  dryest  on  record ;  abundant  harvest (8  9 

-Hot^  but  not  as  1826 ;  good  harvest 66  9 

-Immense  rain ;  floods  beg^  in  July ;  harvest  bad 00  0 

Lowest  and  highest 

arersge  in  the  year. 

s.  d.  ■•  d. 

-Cold,  stormy  summer. 56  4  76  0 

-Cold  and  wet  June 56  0  75  0 

-Warm,  gleamy  weather 59  0  76  0 

-Moderate 51  0  63  0 

-Very  fine  weather  ;  abundant  harvest 49  0  56  0 

-Hot  summer ;  rain  end  of  July ;  abundant  harvest. 40  0  49  0 

-Hot,  dry  summer ;  abundant  narvest 86  0  44  0 

-Midsummer  cold,  dry  ;  harvest  not  amiss 86  0  61  0 

-Severe  spring ;  hot  summer ;  deficient  harvest. 51  0  60  0 

-Cold  sprmg ;  harvest  not  productive 52  0  78  0 

-Heavy  rains ;  productive  harvest,  but  damaged 66  0  81  0 

-Warm  ;  August  hot ;  seed  deficient 69  0  78  0 

-Warm  May  and  June  ;  cold  July  and  August ;  fine  har- 
vest in  September 60  0  76  0 

-Fine  spring ;  delicious  summer ;  good  grain,  but  scarce. .  47  0  66  0 

-Fine,  wet  spring ;  fine  summer ;  good  harvest 45  0  61  0 

-Dry  summer ;  no  rain  in  April,  May  or  June ;  good  harvest  46  0  56  0 
-Oold,  long  winter ;  ungenial  summer ;  no  sun  in  summer ; 

harvest  plentiful,  but  bad  com 45  0  60  0 

-Spring  fine  ;  June  half  wet,  half  dry  and  hot ;  thunder ; 

loss  of  potatoes 46  0  64  0 

-Cold,  wet,  bitter  spring  ;  fine  summer ;  cold  and  wet  Sep- 
tember;  beans  and  potatoes  blighted 49  0  102  0 

-Winter  and  spring  mild  ;  sliowery  harvest 47  0  57  0 

-Bitter  spring ;  in  summer,  rain  at  nights,  day  hot ;  jgowi 

harvest 88  0  49  0 

-Cold  to  May ;  harvest  good 87  0  44  0 

-Winter  mild ;  spring  wet ;  harvest  precarious. 86  0  48  0 

—Mild  winter;  cold  spring;  fine  summer;  average  com 

harvest ;  potatoes  diseased 1...  87  0  46  8 

-Immensely  wet  winter ;  cold  summer ;  wet  July  ;  autumn 

rainy ;  deficient  harvest  in  France  and  Ekigland 43  0  78  0 

—Severe  winter ;  great  winds ;  beautiful  spring 78  0  82  0 

L.  xxn. — KO.  V.  41 
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GRAPE  CULTURE  AND  WINE  MANUFACTURE  IN  OHIO. 

The  Cineinnati  Gazette  contains  a  long  and  interesting  article  on  the  grape  coltore 
and  wine  manufacture  in  that  vicinity.    It  appears  that  in  1846  there  were  83  vine- 
yards in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  containing  248  acres  under  calUvation, 
114  bearing,  and  although  the  crop  the  preceding  year  was  but  a  partial  one,  24.00i 
gallons  was  the  yield.    In  1852,  1,200  acres  were  in  cultivation,  760  bearing;  tht 


EDDual  yield  was  supposed  to  be  500,000  gallons,  and  the  value  of  Bparkling  wine 
alone  8176,000.    A  bushel  of  grapes  will  make  from  3  to  8^  gallons  of  juice.    Mr. 
Buchanan  commenced  planting  Ids  vineyard  in  1843;  in  1860  from  three  acres  ho 
realized,  besides  the  cuttings,  1,640  gallons  wine.  In  1863  he  obtained  from  fire 
4,826  gallons,  or  847  gallons  per  acre.    In  particular  spots  there  have  been  obtaine 
800  gallons  from  an  acre,  but  650  gallons  is  considered  a  large  yield.    The  demam 
for  Catawba  wine  is  far  ahead  of  the  supply,  and  the  quality  is  constantly  being  im>  - 
proved,  both  by  the  cultivators  and  those  who  prepare  it  for  market 

PRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  continues  to  increase  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the 
African  poseesisionB  of  France.    It  results  from  the  report  of  the  Special  Inspector  of 
the  tobacco  manufactory  to  the  3iinister  of  War,  that  the  delivery  of  the  crop  of 
1863  amounted  to  1,637,528  kilogrammes,  valued  at  l,486,926f.,  being  an  average  of 
87 f.  78c.  the  100  kilos.    The  importance  of  these  returns  will  be  seen  by  comparing: 
them  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  already  exceeded  that  of  1861  by 
600,000  kilos.,  and  was  only  904,000  kilos.;  so  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1868  of 
783,000  kilos.,  nearly  100  per  cent    The  quality  has,  moreover,  improved  almost  m 
much  as  the  quantity  haa  nicreaped.     In  addition  to  the  quantity  above  mentioned, 
received  on  account  of  the  State,  there  have  been  consumed  in  the  coantry  817,690 
kilos.,  and  exported  107,787  kilos.,  making  the  total  production  amount  to  2,068,000 
kilos. 


_  -^^«     ^xyx.-^*^ 


PRODUCTION  OF  HOGS  IN  INDIANA. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  publishes  a  table,  prepared  by  the  auditor  of  tl)« 
State  of  Indiana,  showing  the  number  of  hogs  in  sixty-four  counties  as  returned  by  the 
assessors  of  that  State.  From  twenty-seven  counties  the  returns  have  not  yet  bees 
received.  According  to  this  statement  the  number  of  hogs  in  the  sizlj^-foar  counties 
in  1864,  given  in  the  Price  Current,  amounted  to  2,168,888  against  1,680,466,  fihov- 
ing  an  increase  of  688,377  in  1864  over  1868. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  SHEEP,  AND  EXPORT  OF  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 

The  first  sheep  inlnnluced  into  any  part  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  Statw 
were  brought  from  England  to  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  by  the  ** London  Compan;^" 
in  1609.  In  1648,  the  number  of  sheep  in  that  colony  had  increased  to  3,000.  JO 
1657,  sheep,  as  well  as  mares,  were  forbidden  to  be  exported.  In  the  earlj  psrt  ©^ 
the  last  century  they  throve  well  and  bore  good  flceccB,  but  wool  raising  was  sufier^i 
to  decline  owiHg  to  the  losses  sustained  by  tearing  off  the  wool  by  bushes  and  brier*. 

The  tirst  sheep  imported  into  New  Netherland  were  brought  from  Holland  br  ^ 
"Dutch  West  India  uonip'any,"  in  1025 ;  others  were  brought  from  Zealand  andTex*;^ 
to  Rensselaer's  Wick  in  1G80.  But  little  progress  was  made  in  sheep  raising  on  ll>c 
Hudt^on  for  many  years,  in  cons^equtnce  of  the  ravages  committed  by  ciogaandwol^^ 
In  1643  tl'.ere  were  not  over  sixteen  sheep  in  the  colony ;  in  1660  they  were  80fc»r<* 
that  an  animal  bearing  a  ewe  wan  worth  from  $8  to  %\0. 

Sheep  were  introduced  into  the  plantations  on  Massachusetts  Bay  prior  to  1633.*^ 
mention  is  made  of  kcepivg  them  on  the  islands  in  the  harbor  to  protect  them  fr<^ 
the  Indians  and  wolves.  By  the  inventory  of  Piscataqua  and  Norridgewock,  in  1855. 
that  settlement  contained  nine-two  e>heep.  In  1652  the  increase  had  been  so  gre^t  io 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  that  Charleston  numbered  four  hundred  alone.    Sheep  v^ 
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into  Nantacket  in  1 660,  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  by  the  proprietors. 
vs»  business  has  ever  sicce  been  carried  on  there  in  wool  raising.  The  av- 
ber  of  sheep  sustained  on  the  island  is  aboat  7,000.  Before  the  Revolution 
le  quantities  of  wool  were  exported  to  France.  In  1790  the  number  of 
Nrted  from  Piscataqua  was  261. 

h  the  honor  of  first  introducing  Merino  sheep  into  the  United  States  from 
l^nerally  been  accredited  to  Hon.  David  Humphreys,  late  Minister  to  the 
adrid,  it  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  William 
:ed  at  Boston,  November  23,  1858,  that  they  were  brought  to  this  country 
before. 

riL  1793,  on  returning  from  Cadiz,  where  I  had  been  passing  several  years, 
rat  an  original  painting  by  Murillo,  and  three  Merino  sheep — two  ewes  and 
I  export  of  which  at  that  time  was  severely  prohibited,  and  attended  with 
mlty  and  risk.  We  had  a  long  passage,  (seventy-five  days,)  and  the  sheep 
jying  condition.  Fortunately  there  was  on  board  a  Frenchman  that  had 
tbe  Spanish  shepherds,  who  cured  them  by  administering  injections, 
about  to  leave  this  country  for  France,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Boston  I 
these  sheep  to  Mr.  Andrew  Craigie,  of  Cambridge,  who,  not  knowing  their 
lat  time,  *  simply  ate  them,'  as  he  told  me  years  after,  when  I  met  him  at 
fing  a  Merino  ram  for  $1,000." 

>wiog  table  shows  the  number,  quantity,  and  valuation  of  sheep  and  wool 
rom  the  United  States  within  the  last  thirty  three  years :— > 


Sheep, 

number. 

1U17 

6,368 

6,880 

7,421 

9,681 

8,695 

8,745 

5,545 

6,846 

15,460 

8,262 

12,260 

11.821 

16,654 

19,145 

6,842 

8,460 

6,698 

6,084 

14,558 

14,689 

19,567 

18,609 

12.980 

6,464 

9,254 

10.533 

6,231 

4,195 

8,945 

4,357 

2,968 

3,669 


$22,175 
12,276 
16,029 
14,988 
20.027 
17,698 
18,586 
7,499 
10,644 
22,110 
14,499 
22,885 
21.464 
29,002 
86,566 
18,548 
16,852 
20,462 
15,960 
80,698 
86,767 
88.892 
29,061 
27,824 
23,948 
80,808 
29,100 
20,823 
16,305 
15,768 
18,875 
16,291 
17,808 


Wool, 
poands. 


Valae. 


668,386       $208,996 


878,480 


35,898 

65,656 
216,472 


89,460 


22,778 

14,368 
26,567 


TotaL 
$22,175 
12,276 
15,029 
14,988 
20,027 
17,698 
18,586 
7,499 
10,644 
22,110 
14,499 
22,885 
21,464 
29.008 
86,666 
18,648 
16,862 
20,462 
16,960 
80,698 
86,767 
88  892 
29,061 
27,824 
28,948 
288,999 
118)560 
20,828 
16,805 
88,581 
18,876 
80,599 
44,875 


ing  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  the  United  States  19,811,874  sheep; 
1,723,220,  one  year  old  or  older.  Tbe  present  number  of  sheep  in  the  Union, 
of  lambs,  may  be  estimated  at  23,000,000,  which  at  $2  each  would  amount 
),000. 
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JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


THE  nrame  districts  of  cauforbtia. 

• 

According  to  the  Alta  Oalifomia^  the  great  body  of  the  gold  mines  now  wrought 
in  California  lies  at  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Sacramento  basin,  extending  from  the 
Mariposa  to  the  Feather  river,  and  embracing  a  district  a  degree  and  a  h»lf  in  width, 
commencing  about  twenty  miles  of  the  general  coarse  of  the  Saeramento  and  Sao 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  reaching  high  into  the  mountains.  This  tract  of  land,  about  180 
miles  long  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  60  miles  wide,  contains,  so  far  as  it 
known,  about  four- filths  of  the  min*ng  wealth  of  the  State,  and  baa  prodaced  at  least 
fbnr-iiftbs  of  the  gold  exported  heretofore.  It  is  one  continuous  field,  intersected  fay 
the  Merced,  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  Mokelumne,  Cosumnes,  AmericaD,  Bear, 
and  Yuba  rivers,  which  run  nearly  west  in  general  course,  and  are  on  an  average  <0 
miles  apart. 

The  whole  country  in  this  district  is  impregnated  with  gold,  and  the  miner  may  be 
almost  certain  of  finding  particles  of  gold  in  every  square  yard  of  ground  where  lie 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examioe  closely.  The  gravel  bars,  the  sand  and  clay  baolu 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines,  furnish  the  greater  portions  of  the  gold, 
but  rich  diggings  are  frequently  found  on  the  extensive  flats,  on  the  mountain  udea, 
in  the  depths  of  the  hills,  and  in  quarry. 

This  whole  district  may  be  said  to  hjayn  b^en  opened  in  1848.  The  first  gold  was 
discovered  in  February,  1848,  in  the  center  of  the  district  where  Coloma  now  it;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  miners  had  sought  and  discovered  tlie  precious  metal,  fhun 
the  Merced  to  the  Yuba.  All  the  quarry  mines  wrought  in  the  State  at  the  prescat 
time  are  in  this  district,  and  are  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Mariposa,  in  MaripoM 
county ;  Sonoma,  in  Tuolumne  county ;  Amador  and  Campo  Seoo,  in  Calaveras  oouaty ; 
Ophir,  in  Placer  county  ;  and  Nevada  and  Grass  Valley,  in  Nevada  couoty.    Tbim 

3[uartx  mines  are  nearly  in  a  line,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  tlie  Sacramento  and  Saa 
oaquin. 

The  gold  field  next  in  importance  is  in  the  Klamath  Valley,  on  the  Klamath^ 
Shasta,  Scott,  and  Trinity  rivers.  The  first  mining  in  this  district  was  done  on  tbe<- 
Trinity  in  the  spring  of  1849  ;  and  the  next  year  gold  was  discovered  on  the  Soott- 
River  and  the  Shasta.  A  great  portion  of  the  Klamath  Valley  is  but  little  ' 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  centers  of  trade,  the  mountainous  character  of  i 
country,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  The  Klamath  Valley  will  have  prodi 
probably  one-tenth  of  the  gold  exported  this  year. 

The  third  important  mining  district  is  that  of  the  Upper  Sacramento,  including 
diggings  on  Con  Creek  and  Pitt  River  on  the  east,  ana  Cottonwood  and  Clear  creel 
on  Uie  west  of  Sacramento,  and  yields  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  gold  produce 
the  State.    The  most  productive  diggings  in  this  district  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Sharl 
City,  One-horse  Town,  Olney's  Creek,  and  French  Oulch ;  and  their  vicinity  oont 
the  only  profitable  gold  mines  yet  found  on  the  western  rim  of  the  Sacramento 
The  diggings  near  Shasta  City  were  opened  in  the  Spring  of  1848 ;  those  on  Cotton^^ 
wood  and  Clear  creeks  in  1850. 

These  three  districts  comprise  all  the  profitable  mines  now  wrought  in  Ca)iibmi»^ 
except  a  small  tract  on  Smith's  River,  near  the  Oregon  line. 

Diggings  have  been  discovered  and  opened,  but  found  unprofitable  and  deserted,  ett 
Russian  River,  in  Sonoma  county ;  on  Eel  River,  in  Mendocino  county ;  on  San  Loreoao 
Creek,  in  Santa  Cruz  county ;  at  Santa  Anita,  in  Los  Angeles  county ;  and  oo  U»« 
beach  at  Gold  Blufl;  in  Klamath  county. 

GOLD,  AND  OTHER  MUVBRALS  OF  CANADA. 

The  Toronto  Leader  gives  the  following  statement,  based  upon  the  report  of  Mr. 
Logan,  the  geologbt,  of  mineral  resources  of  Canada  : — 

If  Canada  produces  no  coal,  it  has  an  abundance  of  the  precioos  metals,  and  e^pt' 
cially  gold.  Of  this  fact  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  At  the  present  moment  parhafM 
no  greater  calamity  coold  befal  the  Province  than  the  visitation  of  the  gold  fever 
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If  eTeriheless,  the  infection  is  here ;  and  however  much  the  fever  may  disturb  the 
Labor  market,  already  submitted  to  very  violent  action,  there  is  do  reason  to  fear  that 
the  passion  for  hunting  gold  upon  the  surface  and  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  will 
become  as  great  here  as  ft  is  in  California  and  Australia.  Mr.  Logan  showed  me  some 
ten  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold,  picked  from  the  surface  on  the  River  du  Loup,  some 
^ixty-five  miles  southeast  of  Quebec.  The  only  alloy  it  contains  is  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  per  cent  of  silver.  It  is  therefore  found  in  far  too  pure  a  state  to  be  used  in 
Jie  arts,  or  coined  without  beini(  alloyed  with  copper  to  make  it  of  sufficient  hardness. 
r>f  the  gold  in  Mr.  Logan*s  possession — which  is  not  his  property,  however — eight 
poande'  weight  was  in  a  bottle.  The  pieces  were  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  very 
nnal],  and  many  of  them  as  large  as  an  English  horse-bean.  But  in  addition  to  this 
ooktle  of  gold,  there  were  several  uuggeta  in  a  box,  one  of  them  weighing  over  half 
%  poand.  It  is  all  surface  gold  that  is  in  Mr.  Lagan's  possession,  having  been  picked 
3p  ^without  the  aid  of  any  scientific  process.  Gold-bearing  quartz,  however,  exists  in 
ioundanoe ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Logan's  opinion,  that,  with  unskilled  labor,  our  gold  fields 
aaniioi  be  rendered  profitable.  Mr.  Logan  has  already  stated  in  one  of  his  public 
neporta,  that  the  gold  country  of  Lower  Canada  extends  over  three  thousand  square 
mlee. 

He  has  since  discovered,  and  will  state  in  his  next  annual  report,  that  it  extends 
9Ter  ten  thousand  square  miles.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  ten  pounds'  weight  of 
{old  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Logan,  cost  as  much  if  not  more  to  ootain  it  than  it  is 
irorth.  Associated  with  the  gold  is  found  iridium,  or  white  metal,  nearly  as  hard  as 
Jiamond,  used  for  the  points  of  gold  pen^  It  exists,  however,  in  very  insignificant 
quantities.  A  rumor  has  been  in  circulation  that  Mr.  Logan  had  some  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  our  gold  regione.  Discrediting  the  statement,  I  mentioned  it  to  nim,  and  waa 
inlurmed  that  he  had  not  a  farthihg's  interest  in  any  metal  or  mine  in  the  country. 

In  the  geological  collection  are  some  excellent  specimens  of  slate  found  in  the  East- 
bth  Townships.  A  specimen  of  French  slate,  which  has  been  a  century  in  use  on  the 
roof  of  a  budding,  is  also  in  the  collection.  It  is  now  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  first 
dil^  oot  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  An  analysis  of  the  two  kinds  shows  their  com- 
pOMtion  to  be  nearly  identical 

There  are  various  kinds  of  Canadian  marble  in  the  collection  ;  the  handsomest  of 
which  is  the  serpentine.  It  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  is  identical  with  the 
}»trd€  antique  of  Italy. 

There  are  some  specimens  of  soap-stone  also  found  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  The 
■oap-stoue  resists  fire,  and  is  for  that  reason  used  to  line  furnaces.  It  is  soft,  and  can 
be  cut  as  easily  as  wood.    It  possesses  great  economic  value. 

The  lithographic  stone  of  Canada,  of  which  specimens  are  in  the  collection,  is  of  a 
raperior  kind.  An  impression  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  done  in  London,  in  this  stone,  is 
veryfioe. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  FELT  CLOTH. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  notices  a  public  sale  of  felt  cloths,  a  portion  of  which 
were  made  in  the  old  style,  with  the  wool  laid  but  one  way,  and  were  of  course  liable 
lo  be  torn  lengthwise,  besides  being  less  serviceable  in  other  respects,  than  those  made 
ander  the  recent  patents.  In  connection  with  this  explanation,  a  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  manufacturing  these  goods  may  not  be  void  of  interest  Sup- 
poee  a  wool  carder  nine  feet  wide,  delivering  a  thin  layer  of  carded  wool  upon  an 
endlees  sheet  of  cotton  of  the  same  width.  It  is  made  nine  feet  wide,  that  when  filled 
up  it  may  still  measure  a  yard  and  a  half,  or  the  same  as  common  broadcloth.  As 
often  as  this  cotton  sheet,  which  runs  upon  a  drum  like  an  endless  belt,  returns  its 
harden  to  the  carder,  it  receives  an  additional  layer  of  wool,  until  the  proper  thick- 
neas  ia  reached,  when  the  whole  is  matted  together  into  cloth.  This  was  the  old  pro- 
oeas, — but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  wool  being  laid  only  lengthwise,  there  waa 
nothing  to  bind  it  like  the  filling  in  woven  fabrics,  and  also  that  when  made  into  gar- 
ments, wherever  it  was  stretched,  as  at  the  elbow  of  a  coat,  it  left  the  mark  of  the 
indentation,  there  being  no  mechanical  cohesion  in  its  parts,  answering  to  the  threads 
in  ordinary  fabrics,  by  which  it8  original  shape  might  be  recovered.  This  was  reme- 
died by  a  new  invention.  While  the  carder  is  delivering  the  layer  of  wool  upon  the 
cotton  sheet  as  above  described  two  small  carders,  four  feet  wide,  placed  at  right 
angles  with  the  one  first  mentioned,  spread  a  thin  layer  of  wool  across  the  sheet  as  it 
passes  in  its  revolution,  so  that  for  every  laver  lengthwise,  answering  to  the  warp, 
there  is  a  layer  crosswise,  answering  to  the  fiUing  of  woven  fabrics.    Aia  process  is 
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repeated  hdUI  a  naraber,  say  fourteen,  of  these  thin  layeni  of  wool  have  been  BpntA 
upon  one  sheet  The  whole  is  then  taken  off,  and  drawn  over  a  t4ible,  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  perforated  plate,  lying  on  a  steam  box,  through  which,  as  it  is  two 
minutes  in  passing,  the  wool  becomes  thoroughly  enlivened  by  the  hot  vapor.  It  then 
passes  under  an  enormous  weight,  which  by  a  peculiar  motion  us  well  as  by  its  pressure, 
hardens  or  felts  it  into  a  fabric  resemblinsr  a  coarse  flannel,  only  that  no  threads  are 
visible.  This  is  then  thrown  into  a  fulling  mill,  where,  like  any  other  flannel,  it  '» 
greatly  shrunk  in  length  and  breadth,  the  gain  being  in  thickness.  It  is  now  parted 
over  the  gig,  where  cylinders  covered  with  teazels,  create  a  long  nap  on  one  surface. 
It  is  then  colored  and  finished  like  an  ordinary  cloth.  Ouf  readers  will  remember  the 
Petersham  beavers,  which  instead  of  a  smooth  surface  with  the  nap  sheared  close  like 
a  broadcloth,  were  covered  with  little  knots,  as  if  the  surface  had  been  sanded.  Many 
of  the  felts  are  finished  in  this  way,  and  the  comparison  we  have  given  explains  the 
method  of  operation.  The  cloth  is  passed  under  a  press,  the  upper  surface  of  which 
ia  covered  with  sand,  fastened  to  the  iron  plate  with  glue.  When  the  press,  which  it 
heavily  weighted,  is  let  down  upon  the  cloth,  it  has  a  rotaiy  motion  given  to  it,  which 
by  means  of  its  sanded  surface,  twists  the  nap  into  the  little  knots  which  mskke  the 
peculiarity  of  the  fabric.  The  new  wave-like  surface,  recently  exhibited,  called,  we 
oelieve,  the  tricot ^  is  produced  by  the  same  process,  except  that  the  motion  of  the 
press  is  from  side  to  side  instead  of  twisting. 

flow  TflET  DIG  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  has  a  letter  from  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  descriptive  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  anthracite  coal  of  that  region  is  dug  and  conveyed  to  the 
surface : — 

The  coal  bed  is  entered  by  a  horizontal  digging  through  earth  and  sand  upheld  by 
timbers  for  a  few  rods,  till  the  coal  is  reached  in  a  bed  perhaps  six  feet  thick,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  floor  of  rock  on  the  bottom  and  top.  This  bed  lies  at  the  bottom  o{ 
a  hill,  sloping  upward  to  the  west  some  hundred  feet,  and  containing  other  beds 
above,  ana  separated  from  this  and  each  other  by  strata  of  rock,  25  feet  between 
eome,  to  70  or  80  feet  between  other  beds.  This  bed  extends  through  the  hill  proba- 
bly, and  covers  some  hundred  acres.  Here  the  entrance  is  nearly  horizontal,  but  the 
coal  strata  often  has  an  inclination  to  the  horizon  from  1 0  to  35  degrees,  according  to 
the  variation  in  the  upheaving  power  by  which  they  and  the  whole  rocks  have  been 
raised  from  under  the  ocean  in  times  long  gone  by,  doubtless  long  before  the  race  of 
Adam  was  placed  on  earth. 

The  coal  is  broken  out  by  blasting,  and  a  great  many  men  and  boys  are  employed 
in  this  process,  and  in  removing  the  coal  into  the  open  air  and  daylight  A  path  i« 
cut  (by  blasting)  into  the  bed,  wide  enough  for  the  carts  drawn  by  mules  to  enter. 
At  the  proper  distances  cuts  are  made  at  right  angles  to  the  main  path.  These  are 
cut  across  oy  paths  parallel  to  the  main  path,  and  the  coal  borne  away,  thus  leaving 
solid  blocks  of  anthracite,  perhaps  20  feet  square,  to  uphold  the  strong  roof  of  the 
bed  between  which  the  coal  is  removed  about  60  feet  wide.  Thus  the  bed  is  ent  up 
into  the  figures  of  a  chess-board,  the  blocks  remaining  for  the  support,  and  not  beiiig 
moved  like  chessmen.  More  than  half  a  mile  of  these  cuttings  are  already  made  in 
this  bed.  The  air  within  is  cool,  and  ventilation  is  secured  by  sinking  shafts  from  the 
surface  above  down  to  the  cavity  formed. '  As  yet,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the 
combustion  of  the  gunpowder  or  confinement  of  the  air,  so  completely  is  the  ventila- 
tion secured  by  the  process  adopted. 

The  excavation  must  of  course  be  dark  as  the  blackest  midnight  The  workmen 
use  oil- lamps  to  give  them  light  The  boys  who  drive  in  the  coal-earts  and  drive  oat 
the  coal,  have  each  a  small  oil-lamp  fastened  to  his  hat  for  his  own  illaminatioo. 
Viewed  from  some  distance  within,  the  scene  is  wild  and  magical,  and  one  thinks  of 
pandemonium  as  the  blackened  Vulcans  come  along  with  their  lighted  lamps  bobbing 
up  and  down.  But  the  jokes,  and  songft,  and  pleasantry,  and  happy  activity,  soia 
convince  you  that  this  is  another  sort  of  pandemonium.  The  workmea  and  U)ys  are 
said  to  be  healthful,  industrious,  well  paid,  and  prosperous,  and  find  a  competent  sup 
port  for  a  multitude  of  contented  families,  whose  small  and  comfortable  dwellings 
are  scattered  at  various  distances  from  the  bed.  The  Lackawanna  rolls  oo  at  a  littie 
distance,  and  has  the  power  of  whitening  the  coal -bearing  faces  and  bodies  of  the 
laborers,  especially  if  employed  in  adequate  quantity. 
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IMPORTAHT  SUGOESTIOBTS  RBLATI1V6  TO  CERTIFICATES  OF  STOCK. 

"We  cheerfully  give  place  to  the  following  communication,  containing  some  well- 
considered  snggeetioDS  in  regard  to  the  form  and  method  of  issuing  certificates  of 
Sank,  Insurance,  Railroad,  and  other  stocks.  The  fact  that  it  comes  from  a  merchant 
and  capitalist  of  unblemished  integrity  and  large  experience  in  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial afiTairs  would,  were  we  at  liberty  to  publish  the  author's  name,  give  more  than 
ordinary  weight  to  his  valuable  suggestions. 

We  can  see  no  very  important  objection  to  the  plan  proposed,  and  we  therefore 
liope  that  our  correspondent's  suggestions  will  meet  with  the  consideration  they  de- 
aerTe.  Every  avenue  to  fraud  should  be  carefully  guarded,  and  the  most  effectual 
^way  to  secure  trustworthiness,  is  by  placing,  if  possible,  the  facilities  of  fraud  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  agents  and  officers  of  corporate  institutions : — 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Edit/yr  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir  :  Now  that  the  excitement,  consequent  on  the  "  Schuyler**  and  other 
frauds  whose  development  followed  so  rapidly  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  expose, 
has  partially  subsided,  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to  be  warned  by  the  past,  and  seek  for 
safety  for  the  future. 

With  your  permiseion  then,  I  shall  lay  before  the  public  a  plan  for  transferring 
stock,  which  from  its  simplicity  and  ease  will,  when  thoroughly  understood,  be  gener- 
ally adopted. 

My  plan  is  as  follows : — 

On  the  oiiganization  of  any  new  company  for  banking  or  other  purposes,  let  it  issue 
its  stock  in  certificates  of  $1,000,  or  parts  of  $1,000,  as  subscribers  may  require,  and 
then  make  a  rule  that  no  new  certificates  shall  be  issued,  unless  to  take  the  place  of 
«uch  as  may  be  lost  or  destroyed  ;  and  then  only  after  advertisement  has  been  fuUjf 
made  for  the  missing  certificate,  as  in  case  of  a  lost  note  or  bond. 

As  a  further  guaranty  against  fraud  by  such  lost  certificates,  I  propose  that  soch 
new  made  certificate  be  marked  as  a  substitute  for  the  first  issued,  and  bear  the  like 
number  and  be  under  the  same  date. 

This  is  the  form  I  would  suggest  for  the  certificates : — 

*^  This  certifies  that  John  Jones  is  entitled  to  forty  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars 

each  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  N Bank,  of  New  York,  transferable  on  the  books 

of  this  bank,  and  by  the  assignment  of  this  certificate. 

Craklbb  Cautioui,  Caabler.  '  Samukl  Safe,  President 

What  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan  t 

1st.  It  guards  against  all  fraud  by  new  made  certificates,  as  any  one  can  determine 
whether  the  stock  is  true,  and  certificate  genuine,  by  examining  the  transfers  on  the 
back  of  such  certificate,  or  by  going  to  the  books  of  the  company  and  seeing  if  it  has 
been  there  assigned. 

2d.  It  is  convenient  for  the  holders,  as  such  certificates  must  needs  be  acknowledged 
as  good  and  criginaL 

8d.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  any  president  or  cashier  to  create  new  and  spurioni 
stock,  as  has  been  done  by  Schuyler,  his  imitators  and  predecessors,  in  similar  frauds. 
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4th.  It  will  wire  tboM  vho  may  want  to  raise  money  oo  tbev  eloflk,  beeanM  M 

one  who  loans  money  can  doubt  the  security  of  a  good  bank  or  railroad  company, 
when  he  can  see  so  easily  that  the  certificates  muftt  be  genuine,  and  hence  there  ii  no 
possibility  of  its  value  being  lowered  by  the  false  issuing  of  spurious  stock. 

I  trust  that  some  men  of  influence  and  standing  among  our  financiers  will  make 
exertions  to  have  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature,  obliging  every  new  conapany  that 
may  go  into  operation,  hereafter,  to  issue  such  certificates. 

Any  old  bank  or  other  stock  company,  that  will  call  in  its  old  certificates  and  issue 
new  ones  on  this  plan,  will  add  materially  to  the  value  of  their  stock. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  of  large  property  say,  tliat  if  he  could  have  all  his  stock  in  old 
companies  reissued  under  such  certificates,  he  would  cheerfully  pay  one  hnndred  dol- 
lars for  every  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stock  he  holds,  and  that  such  a  rule  for 
issuing  stock  being  adopted  would  save  much  to  thoee  who  may  be  stockholders  here- 
after, and  give  a  greater  feeling  of  security. 

Id  fact  it  seems  to  me  the  only  kind  of  certificate  that  any  one  not  a  banker  or 
broker  can  receive  with  safety. 

Any  objection  made  against  this  plan  as  taking  up  more  time  in  the  transfer  than 
the  present  mode,  is  imaginary  and  unfounded. 

I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  give  the  influence  of  your  Hagasine,  which  I  know  is  great  to 
the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  by  which  the  holders  of  stocks  can  feel  assured  of  their 
security  and  worth,  whereas  as  things  are  now,  there  is  no  real  worth,  as  there  is  no 
undoubted  security  to  stocks.  C. 


«  WHAT  IS  THE  PROPER  EUUCATION  OF  MERCHMTS  ? " 

Nkwbrbry  is  a  district  in  the  north-west  central  part  of  South  Carolina.    Its  surfiu^e- 
is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  its  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered ;  and  it  is  mor< 
over  quite  an  agricultural  region,  producing  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes 
and  grass  as  the  leading  staples.     It  has  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  Ac    The  district  o 
Newberry  has  an  area  of  some  600  square  miles.     The  post  village  in  this  district 
bearing  the  same  name,  (Newberry,)  contains  a  court-house,  a  bank,  a  number  of  stores 
and  a  newspaper, "  the  Newberry  Sentinel"  sl  cleverly  (we  use  the  word  with  ii 
genuine  English  meaning)  conducted  sheet.     This  Journal  (the  Sentinel)  visits 
office  of  the  Merchant  Magazine  in  exchange  for  our  monthly,  calling  regukrly  ev 
week.     In  glancing  over  its  columns  in  one  of  its  recent  visits,  our  eye  fell  upon  the 
words — "  Newberry  agricultural  report  ofi  the  proper  education  of  Merchania,**    Inter 
rested  in  every  topic  connected  with  mercantile  affiiirs,  and  the  welfiire  of  *'our 
parish,"  (and  it  is  a  pretty  large  one,  as  every  one  is  in  some  sense  a  merchant  or  trader  ^^ 
having  something  to  buy  or  something  to  exchange,)  we  read  the  report ;  and  although  -^ 
not  a  very  elaborate  answer  to  the  question  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Agri*  - 
cultural  Society  of  Newberry,  it  spi>aks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment  of  that  society.    It  is  in  the  right  direction.    It  convinced  us  that  the  com- 
mittee toiik  a  correct  view  of  the  intimate  relationship  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
That  the  former,  the  basis  of  the  latter,  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  educatioD  of  tho»e 
who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  sale  and  distribution  of  its  producta 

We  were  almost  inclined  to  surmise  that  the  chairman  of  the  society's  committee^ 
who  made  the  report,  had  "read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,"  the  teach- 
ings scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  MirchantiC  Magazine,  And  now  after  having' 
said  thus  much  of  the  report — more  than  we  intended  when  we  took  up  our  pen— we 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  its  author  and  our  readers,  to  give  it  in  extensa  It  is  slv>rt,  but 
suggestive.    Here  it  is : — 
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"  7%€  committee  0%  the  proper  educaUon  of  merchants  beg  leave  to  auhmit  thefoHovBtng 
report : — 

"Ma.  CHAiiiyAN*: — ThUis  a  subject  that  his  been  diflcusfled  mo  little  in  this  country 
ti  to  render  it  almost  a  new  theme.  It  has  been  paid  and  perhajjs  truly,  that  92  out 
of  every  100  nuTchant«  or  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursiuits  fail  of  success.  If 
this  be  *o,  the  subject  presents  at  once  matter  for  grave  consideration.  Premising  this, 
let  U8  consider  the  causes.  In  iloiog  so  we  will  find  various  reasons.  One  of  which, 
however,  is  s<»  prominent  and  glaring  that  we  otTer  it  in  preference  to  any  other,  that 
fi,  the  improper  training  or  education  of  th(we  engaged  iii  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling.  However  strange  the  reasons  we  offer  may  appear  to  tlie  casual  reader  at  the 
first  glance,  we  hold  it  nevertheless  to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  a  clix^e  and 
rigid  apprenticeship  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  merchandising  is  abso- 
lutely uecer'sary.  Now  in  every  profession  and  occupation  of  life  it  is  indispensably 
requisite,  and  generally  imperatively  re(|uired,  that  men  should  be  properly  and 
rightly  trained  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  full  practice  of  the  same.  This 
is  required  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  meclianic  If  this  is  so,  then  the  argu- 
ment is  Conclusive  corroborating  our  premises. 

**  We  find  few  men  who  claim  to  be  merchants  at  the  present  day  that  have  had 
such  a  training  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and  when  we  find  such  it  will  be  discovered 
that  instead  of  92  out  of  every  100  failing  of  success,  that  92  out  of  every  100  are  in- 
Tariably  8ucce^?ful. 

"  It  is  not  unfreipicntly  the  case  that  wc  see  men  advanced  in  years  and  even  after 
middle  life,  and  who  have  had  no  commercial  training  and  consequently  have  no 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,  launching  into  mercantile  pursuits.  Indeed,  we  might 
say  that  there  are  thousands  of  men  that  can  scarcely  read  or  writ<?  a  plain  note  of 
band,  who  liave  laid  aside  profitable  avocations  suitable  to  their  tastes  and  mind,  to 
enter  into  a  mercantile  business.  It  is  useless  to  depict  the  results.  It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble fact  that  men  who  are  happily  situated  and  in  prosperous  condition,  should  ()ermit 
themselves  to  be  drawn  away  from  that  whicft  they  are  qualified  to  <lischarg»-.  (by  an 
erroneous  impression  which  has  diffused  itself  among  the  community,)  that  merchan- 
dising is  of  all  other  pursuits  the  most  easily  learned,  and  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
of  accumulating  a  fortune.  Hundreds  of  individuals  forsa\ke  the  quiet  fire&ides  where 
peace  ami  plenty  reign  and  dwell,  influenced  by  this  delusive  idea,  and  in  a  few  years 
terminate  their  career  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  If  indeed  this  matter  was  confined 
only  to  the  man  himself,  it  would  not  be  so  deplorable,  but  such  is  thtT continuous  chain 
which  connects  commercial  affairs,  that  it  alfects  the  coinmunify  at  large,  and  thus  by 
the  ambitious  grasping  i.rnorance  of  one,  the  many  are  made  to  sutfer.  This  not  only 
injures  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  is  actually  a  cl(»g  to  the  real  genuine  business 
man,  and  prevents  hiro  in  a  great  measure  from  carrying  out  his  operations  on  that 
scale  and  in  a  manner  which  would  really  benefit  the  community  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view. 

**  This  brings  us  to  our  first  proposition — •  What  is  the  proper  education  of  Merchants/ 
of  course  we  but  simply  submit  our  opinion. 

**  There  seems  to  bie  a  prevailing  opinion  that  if  a  Ixiy  can  write  legibly,  has  ciphered 
lo  the  rule  of  three,  and  possessed  of  a  fair  amcmnt  of  impudence,  that  In*  is  properly 
qualified,  worthy  of  a  fine  salary,  and  actually  highly  competent  to  take  charge  of  the 
most  complicate<l  mercantile  business.  These  are  stubborn  facts  and  of  daily  occur- 
rence. According  to  our  opinion,  a  boy  intended  for  a  mercantile  life  shf^uld  have  it 
impressed  upon  his  mind  at  the  outset,  and  evi-rything  appertaining  to  his  education 
should  be  directed  to  that  channel.  His  education  shoulil  be  thorough,  complete,  and 
as  extensive  as  if  intended  for  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Mathematics,  geogra- 
f^y,  and  history,  should  have  a  high  and  prominent  place  in  his  education ;  and  another 
important  matter  should  not  be  overlooked,  indeed  it  is  the  most  important  of  all,  viz: 
the  moral  culture  of  the  mind,  with  a  high  sense  of  honor,  honesty,  ami  integrity. 
Those  attributes  are  the  bulwark  upon  which  the  solidity  of  the  whole  ciunmercial 
fabric  is  Ixised.  Have  this  instillerl  and  implanted  into  the  minds  of  boys  whom  par- 
ents or  guardians  wish  to  prepare  for  a  mercantile  life,  together  with  habits  of  unceas- 
ing, untiring  industry,  and  liberal  economy,  and  j>rovided  there  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  the  constitution  <>f  their  nature,  you  will  have  thus  prepared,  when  they  ^hall 
have  arrived  to  maturity,  men  deserving  in  every  respect  the  name  and  title  of  titer- 
chant:  who  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in  all  their  undertakings,  reflecting  h(»nor  and 

character  on  mercantile  professions.    Respectfully  submitted, 

••  W.  WALKER,  (  hairman.*' 
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4th.  It  will  serve  those  vho  may  want  to 

one  who  l<nins  iiKniey  can  doubt  the  bp' 
when  he  can  ssoe  w)  easily  that  the  c 
possiljility  of  ita  value  being  lowf 

I  triijit  that  some  rnen  of  in^ 
exertions  to  liave  a  law  passer 
may  g<»  into  opi:ration,  herea 

Any  old  hank  or  other  s* 
new  on<-s  on  thiiii  plan,  w'" 

I  heunl  a  gentkmao  * 
companies  reissued  ui 
lars  for  every  ten  th 
issuing  stock  being 
after,  and  give  a 

In  fact  it  see 
bioker  can  rec 

Any  ohjec' 
the  present 

I  hope, 
the  furth 
security 
undoul 


.  •''  .'./'tT,  at  the  Xjiiionrii  C»l.-.rv-- 

•••■'     y:ni  at  that  instiiuii-'ii.    li  i-  iV-r" 

•■'  /.;!»  been  discover* .1  l»-t\^«ii.  M^rr 

;/u/ the  Atlantic.    Tlio  tit-t  vi  iht 

.     ;>'01  ;  the  discovery  1m  Iiilt  <-'!iir<ly  ar^ 
•    .-'    •  .  planet  had  been  cnnj-viurttl  in  th**  h.r. 
!,  i^iproxiniale  place  givt!ii  to  it  \'\  i.n  •  uii'u     -*' 

.'■«•■      ■  •H't  l^>tf  number  had  increu-etl  to  l'  i.r.  m:  i  J:— 
...    .e  probably  th«    fni;ri:»enl3  of  a  lar.;tr   ]  *.  ■.:. — 

• .  •  \'..  hf  foixm  ct»nvul**ion  of  the  sv«t«  in. 

,'.•*■  * 

...  ",  ijie  family  till  1845,  when  Dr.  lieiicke  di^i-v.  r..-  — 


a- 

— .rs 
-e 

-»»'i- 

ri- 


.-..1 


h'Kj^'  a^  ciiough  fi»r  MO  larirc  a  eoc  ivty.   The\'  are  all  snuiil.  -V.o^ 
.-.'  .V* '  v'' "*. .  71  Ji  to  the  10th  niairnitude. 
■'■'.•.>':' /^.,vi?t  undiscovered,  thoiit;h  M.  Le  Vi-rrier  has  reoi'mlv  tlr'iKs:^ 

•'■  .y   ?*i' »  ■     . 

■■^'*''  .A"' ..tinJ  disturbaiuv  which  tlu-v  niu-st  occasion  to  ih«:  nrbii  "I  Varr 
-'-''    f^'\iia^  cannot  equal  one  f«»urth  of  the  ma«s  of  the  earth.     Tl.e  nt\ 


.^"^ ^i^'^'^rtied  hv  its  di"*covi.'rer  .Kunhrus'inv. 
z*^,,**'  


IB 
O 


TEN  YEAKS*  MEP.fAATILE  CLLXDA'ESS. 

z^^//'a  "  fulio  of  four."  publislicd  wi-rkly  in  Philadelj'liia.  was  '' j*»l  i:p 
-/^^tj^wr  nu'fliuni  for  in«-rcliaiit.-  and  men  of  bu.oiiii-is.     A-i;lo  from  it-!  ih  ir.it- 
?^''*^/r«rrti'''"^j  *'h».'et,  it  iN  enrirlicd  with  maxims,  morals  aM«l  mixocllar.ii  -  lii.i 
;f'*,^*^,iuld  «lo  ^^ell  to  •'  mark,  harii  an«l  inwaidly  di;^i-t."    IVi^'in  a  r<.Ci  M  sni'r. 
'f.f^'^f  jourti^^  wi'  tako  the  f«»llo\viii^  i:oi»'l  Jidvico,  ln»\\fver  ihU'ro.«;tt:ii  ii  ni;\\  hu 

wr'  &'*""  ^^'''  "•^P'^*"*i^''^*^  of  fulv.*rti-iiiL': — 

.^nK"'*   .,  fuav  b««  wrv  ^harp-<•it:h1ed  in  ont-  rf*pi<*l.  and  blind  iij  another,     lie  i.  .\\i 
"  •  111"       *       .       *       .  •  •       I       1  II  11  I  ^    1       -      ' 

-,»/'  „ton  K'-ei'ii:  jitMiiiU'iit  as  to  nll^s  tlw  iliillars  and  In:  may  hiiast  of  il.i*  iuuu«. 

1^ f* 'JLli^ii  yt)n  know  In- ha-?  misM-d  tin-  dollar.     W'v  i^Aw  one  »)l'  tlo-.^o  init-rf.-tj  ;--- 

f^^'  "flS  *^"^  <'th»'r  ilay,  wlio  vi*ry  fnlhusia-iically  !L.-<crt»'tl  lliut  hi-  had  In  on  in  1«:>: 

itp^"'^  years,  anil  n«-vi  r  atlvertisc  d  at  nil  I     An!  what  di:i  tliat  prove  f     What  u--. 

vf^    J,  that  in  favor  <'f  his  wi«*fli)m  if     As  widl  n.iu'ht  a  rural  bipcil  l-oa^i  thrit  li«'  hu« 

«*"    g  put  a  titoiK*  in  oii.*  end  oi'  the  ha^  to  bahnue  the  corn  or  meal,  and  had  alwav-s5= 

h  iiiifd  ih«'  turnplKe.     Jf  lu-  had  done  well  «le«pii»j  <»f  hi»  udhcreii-v-  to  old  u.t  thoj.-> 

itfht  ^"*  *'"^  havi'  doiii.»  IjfitiM'  by  adopting:  som<>  of  the  improvtnjt.ijis  in  bu>inc.— 

£[5  old  minister  i^aid  lie  wa-  .-un*  ho  priMcln'tl  better  than  ever  b..r«iii-,a!id  yet  }«t-oj.l« — - 

hintrd  ■'omelhinir  e!-*-  was  ess.  iitijl,  and  talkioj;  with  Vxa  V»eadle,  who  was  a  tailor,  K-  - 

learned  what  the  i.nihctt'tl  \\\\\\\i  wa.«.    Tht'  bi'adle  s-airl  he  wa<  .-urf  \w.  bought  a — = 

gootl  chilh. atid  put  ill  a.<  l'oo.1  woik  a*  ov<-r  into  ihr  garments  hi;  nuuh  ,  "but  p.»ri>v^ii. 

ffuid  hf.  "  it's  tlj»*  cut  that  i.- waiiiiMi; — tlie  ;/'7r  mi  iluit  I  have  n't  i:«'l  th-'  bun::  i.l'\r:. 

And  so  w«*  mr,\  say  in  all  honesf y.     Ailverti-inj^  is  tht-  nrw  cut  in  ti.t-  ^.i^hion  of  b  .-:  - 

oe***? :  ati-l  if  i^  no  aibitrary,  tjilly,  unacc  'untable  freak  of  tlu?  muliituHi-,  but  a  natter 

of  rval  bii'-irii^.s  philosophy.    *• 'ren  y«  ars  in  bu>ini"'-  without  an\  a.lvcrti:?iriu'"  is  t-.r  * 

yeai-*  i-f  intnaiiijli.  MiiK.ini-.-s.    A  p«»i:r  bu'-iMi-.-''^  ha-  l-r'ii  mad'"  a  iroo-'.  ouo.  ai.-i  a  «•• ..,  : 

one  ya.-tiv  iMTt.siM-d  l'\  aiiM-rti-inix ;  for  advi'ili-in:^  in  all  il-^  vuin-tics,  is  but  au  ix 

te;i-i..t»  ,,f  ti.e  wisdom  that  puts  u]>  a  si.;n.  that  ha--  a  shop-bill  or  euril   yirln:*-:.  ;li..r 

nrr;iii:./f..>  ^r,,,,,;,;  j,,  ^j,,,  x^iii,l,,^v  or  at  thi?  d-'or,  (>r  that  ado|»i«;  any  urians  "if  af.rai-i::_ 

"Iti  r:;i..||  til  ilu-  riani''.  or  l)U'•in«•^s,  or  i^oi-dr.  j>f  a  S'ti'rek.cjuT.     "  Tin  Mai.-  in  l.i.-i:.«  ^- 

*»nd  iM.vvr  advirtiroil!  *  h;i  such  a  n..tn  keep  on  a  whih-  louder,  an-l  he  will  U  r.   .«i« 

g|ilar  :  n  tibjirl — ro  nut  rif  all  on'«-r — ^o  couijilotely  an  »idd  ^eniu-.  that  r»ari.L..'!i  Wi!. 

Ji'^»*  him  a  laii^i'  prioe  to  add  him  to  Ms  curioriii  ■.-,  if  (leneral  Welch  d»"n'l  jrl  L..v 

'"■  hjv.  ii,.^v  I'hihidtljiliia  Mu.-i'tMo.    "T'M  year.-  in  buMne->  wiili-.ui  a«lv»rii>ii  t: !"'  j-t 

*■*  »nau  down  in  your  memoranda  as  blinvi  to  hi.-  best  interests — fctraugely  bhud ' 


i 
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W  M*  ff»i;^  T<'Ara.v^rt;  the  History,  Geographical  and    Phywral  Characteristics, 

I'olitical  Pt»«»ition  of  th«>»e  Territories ;  an  account  of  the  Emiv^ant  Aid  Com- 

Anies.  and  Directions  to  Emigrants.     By  Edward  E.  Hale.    With  an  ori|[^inal  map 

from  the  late^it  authorities.    i3ostoD :  Phillips,  Sampson  <t  Co.    New  Yi>rk :  J.  C. 

Derby. 

Mr.  Half  i>»  one  of  the  directors  of  the  "Worcester  County  (Mass.)  Kansas  League, 
ftnd  take;*  a  Jeep  iiitr-rest  in  the  welfare  of  those  immense  territories  in  the  geo^raphi- 
eml  center  of  the  Union,  which  were  organized  at  the  la^t  session  of  Con^resa.  He  haR 
collected  material  from  the  memoirs  of  early  French  travelers,  and  has  made  nae  of 
the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Capt.  Pike,  Col.  Lonj^,  Mr.  Brcckenridffe,  Major 
Bonnevillo,  Col.  Fremont,  Col.  Emory,  Lieut  Abert,  Mr.  Parkman,  Major  Crosa^  Capt. 
Stausbury,  Capt  (iunnison,  (lov.  Stevens,  Lieut  Williamson,  and  others.  He  has  rUo 
gmthered  from  letters  published  in  newspapers  and  from  personal  narratives  with 
which  he  has  been  favored.  In  his  account  of  the  Indian  tribes,  ho  has  drawn  from 
the  spirited  sketcheA  of  Mr.  Catlin  and  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Qallatin,  besides  the  notices 
of  the  above-named  travelers.  There  is  a  chapter  in  the  political  history  which  in- 
diidet*  a  brief  narrative  of  the  debates  ou  the  **  Missouri  Restriction,"  the  **  Compromise/* 
and  the  **  Xebraska  Act"  The  intelligent  emigrant  to  the  fertile  soil  of  Nebraska  or 
Kadmu,  which  yields  so  quickly  and  abundantly,  should  have  a  copy  of  this  work. 

2r— Africa  and  the  American  Flnrf.  By  Commander  Andrew  H.  Foote,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Lieut  Commander  United  States  Bri<;  Perry,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  A.  D.  1850^ 
1851.     12mo.,  pp.  889.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  u  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1842, 
have  continued  to  the  present  time  to  maintain  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
the  suppre8i>ion  of  the  nlave  trade.  To  illustrnto  the  importance  of  this  squadron,  it^ 
efiiscts  upon  the  condition  of  Africa,  and  the  relations  which  its  operations  bear  to 
AmericaD  interests,  and  the  rights  of  the  American  flapr.  is  the  primary  object  of  this 
work.  Commander  F(M)te  has,  however,  as  germane  to  his  object,  funiisheu  much  that 
is  interesting  touching  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the  Africans.  He  also  furnishes  a 
ffood  general  view  of  the  ci^ntinent  of  Africa,  comprising  the  past  and  present  con- 
dition of  its  iobabitanta,  slavery  in  Africa  and  its  foreign  slave  tnyle.the  piracies  upon 
the  coast,  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  its  natural  history,  language  and 
people,  and  the  progress  of  colonization  by  the  negro  race  returning  to  their  own  land 
vita  the  light  of  religion,  of  sound  }K>licy,  and  of  modern  arts.  The  work  is  finely 
iUoBtrated,  well  written,  and  embraces  a  large  omouut  of  interesting  informatioo  on 
the  topics  it  discusses. 

t^^The  World  in  the  Middle  Affe$.  An  HUtorical  Geography.  With  Accoanta  of 
the  Origin  and  Development,  the  Institutions  and  Literature,  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Nations  in  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  from  tlie  close 
of  the  Fourth  to  tlie  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  ApoLruas  Louis  Koep- 
rsx.  Professor  of  History  and  German  Literature  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Pennsylvania.    2  vols.  12mo., pp.  851.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  <&  Co. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  geographical  work  designed  to  illustrate  the  medieval 
period  of  history  in  the  range  of  English  literature.  It  is  accompanied  by  complete 
matorical  and  geographical  indexes,  and  colored  maps  from  tlie  historical  atlas  of 
Charles  Spruner,  Captain  of  Engineers  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  This  work,  to  the 
•indent  of  medieval  history,  U  u  dotfideratum  of  great  value  and  importance. 

A^^Progreu  and  Prejnlice.  By  Mrs.  Goas,  Author  of  *'  The  Banker s  Dauffhter,** 
"Mothers  and  Daughtern,"  ic,  «tc.  Pagte«,  835.  New  York:  De  Witt  «k  Daven- 
port 

Mrs,  Gore  has  ao^uired  in  England  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  novel  writer,  and 
a  knowledge  of  her  works  in  our  country,  several  of  which  have  Ixren  published  here, 
is  by  no  means  limited.  In  this  book  she  has  truthfully  delineated  human  nature  in 
some  of  its  specialities.  The  characters  are  generally  drawn  with  great  naturalness, 
and  the  style  is  easy  and  graceful. 
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5. — A  Complete  TVeatite  on  Artificial  Fith  Srefdint/,  Tnclaclmg  ifae  Reports  on 
the  flubject  made  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  French  Oovemment ;  and  partic- 
nlars  of  the  Discovery  ns  puraiied  in  England.  Translated  and  Edited  bj  William 
H.  Fry.  IlUistrated  with  Engravings.  Pages  188.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
<f:  Co. 

The  subject  of  artificial  fi^h  culture  is  an  important  one.  Fish  in  our  riTertr,  baya 
and  finest  streams  are,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  alarmingly  on  the  decrease,  and  Mome- 
tbing  must  bo  done.  The  discovery  of  which  this  work  treats  claims  to  show  how,  at 
little  care  and.  cost,  barren  and  impoverished  streams  may  be  stocked  to  an  unlimited 
extent  with  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  breeds  of  fish  from  eggs  artificially  pro- 
cured, im])regnated,  and  hatched,  llie  entire  history  and  practicafdetails  of  artificial 
fish  breeding,  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  The  editor  has  translated  and  given  ue 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  contents  of  seven  works  by  French  and  English  authors. 
There  is  aleo  added  a  series  of  papers  on  artificial  salmon  breeding,  pabli^hed  in 
BelFs  Life  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  We  commend  the  book 
to  the  attention  of  economists,  and  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  our  State  Legisla- 
tures.   Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

tj-^The  Elements  of  Agriculture.  A  Book  for  Young  Farmers,  with  Qoestions  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Geo.  K  Waring,  Consulting  Agricalturist  Pftget 
288.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  6i  Ca 

This  work  contains  information  of  inestimable  valne  to  the  practical  fiurmer.  and  its 
perusal,  tno,  by  the  thoughtful  student  will  afford  pleasure.  It  contains  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  more  simple  operations  by  which  nature  produces  many  results  so  com- 
mon to  o'jr  observation,  that  we  are  thoughtless  of  their  origin.  Farmers  are  too  apt 
to  think  that  they  can  acquire  but  little  useful  agricultural  knowledge  from  books ;. 
but  we  feel  convmced  that  every  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil  will  acknowledge- 
this  book  to  be  one  of  great  utility — one  by  the  advice  of  which  he  may  better  leai 
the  ways  and  assist  the  action  of  nature.  Information  such  as  is  found  in  this  volamc 
should,  in  our  judgment,  be  sought  by  every  farmer  in  the  land.  It  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  timesi. 


7.— JVie  Belter  Land;  or  the  Believer's  Journey  and  Future  Home.    By  Ai*g 
C.  TnoMi'soN,  Pastor  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.    12ma,  pp.  244 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

The  volume  contains  fourteen  chapters.  Some  idea  of  the  character  and  oonten 
may  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  each,  as  follows : — the  Pilgrimage ;  01u«ters  o: 
Esbeol;  Wrtymarks;  Glances  of  the  Land;  tlie  Passage;  Reoognition  of  Friends 
the  Heavenly  Banquet ;  Children  in  Heaven ;  Society  of  Ancels ;  Society  of  tb 
Saviour ;  Heavenly  Honors  and  Riches ;  No  Tears  in  Heaven  ;  Holiness  of  Heaven 
Activity  in  Heaven  ;  Resurrection  Body ;  and  Perpetuity  of  BUse.  If  Mr.  Thompson*] 
contemplation  of  the  *'  better  land  "  induces  his  readers  to  improTe  the  *  land  we  1i 
in,"  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

^j^The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Pamell  With  a  Life  by  Oliver  (Goldsmith. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  2\ckell  With  a  Lifo  by  Dr.  Johnson.  IBmo.. 
pp.  128  and  178. 

Another  volume  of  Little,  Brown  <&  Co's.  unrivaled  edition  of  the  British  Poet^ 
Pamell  was  born  in  1C79,  was  a  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  one  of  the  popular 
authors  of  that  time.  Tickell  was  bom  in  1686.  They  were  cotemporaries,  ana  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  two  form  the  present  volume.  Tickell  was  a  friend  oi 
Addison,  and  wrote  for  the  Spectator.  His  poetry  evinces  elegance  and  tendernes«. 
but  is  deficient  in  variety  ami  force.  Chaml)ers  says  his  "  Collin  and  Lucy  "  is  worth 
all  his  other  works.    The  volume  is  quite  necessary  for  the  seriee* 

9.— i?r»7;«/t  Poets,  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Gay.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
By  Dr.  Johnson.  Two  volumes.  l8mo.,  pp.  260  and  304.  Boston :  Little,  Brown 
A  Co. 

John  Gay  was  bom  in  1688,  and  died  in  1782.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  artle«0 
and  best  l>eloved  of  all  the  Pope  and  Swift  circle  of  wits  and  poets.  He  has  xh& 
licentiousness  without  the  elegance  of  Prior.  His  fables  are  among  the  best  in  Kog- 
lish  verse ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  rich  humor  and  archness  of  La  Fontaine's,  thi9 
subjects  of  them  are  light  and  pleasing,  and  the  versification  always  smooth  and  cor  ' 
rect    The  **  British  Poets  "  would  not  be  complete  without  Gay. 
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r^The  Poetical  Workit  of  Johu  Dryden,  Five  volamM  18mo.  Boston:  Little, 
BrowD  A  Ca    New  York :  Y,\am  li  Dickersoa. 

Lt  han  been  Hud  in  general  terms  uf  DrydiD,  that  no  man  hath  written  in  the  En^- 
1  language  fo  various  mattem  ^o  well.  Dry  dens  versification  wss  regarded  by 
mstrong  to  be  the  roost  musical  in  rh^me,  sound,  sweet,  pompous,  spirited,  and 
'ious,  flowing  witli  a  happy  volubility,  and  an  animated  and  masterly  nc^lii^ence. 
is  edition,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  publittbert*  mcom parable  series  of  the  *'  Bri tilth 
ets  "  in  course  of  publication,  contains  a  lif*^  of  Drvden  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford, 
Moui'ly  illustrated  with  notes.  We  are  gratifiea  to  learn  that  this  noble  en- 
pri»o  of  Little,  Brown  ^  Ca  is  receiving  the  encouragement  it  so  richly  merits.  It 
"are  to  find  elegance  and  beauty  of  style  and  economy  combined  as  in  this  publica* 
a  of  the  British  poets.  It  is  ecjual  in  every  re8j)ect  to  Pickering^s  Aldiue  edition, 
Lh  the  advantage  of  reduced  price.  Besides,  it  will  embrace  the  works  uf  a  great 
mber  of  poets  not  included  in  Pickering's  collection. 

•^Atherion,tmd other  Talet,  By  Mxar  Russbll Mittoed.  12ma,pp.487.  Boston: 
ricknor  &  Fields. 

rbia  volume  it  not  inferior  to  other  writings  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mitford.  Most 
the  stories  have  appeared  before  in  an  English  annual ;  but  tbe  chief  one  of  this 
ik,  Atbertun,  is  the  longest  she  ever  compo^d,  and  was  written  under  great  |)hYsi- 
disabilities.  Miss  Mitford  was  thrown  from  a  chaise,  and  so  injured  and  crippled. 
i  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  seat,  and  when  placed  upon  ber  bed,  she  was  in* 
wble  of  turning  iu  the  slightest  degree.  In  this  enfeebled  state,  she  wroti*  this 
ry,  at  times  employing  a  person  to  hold  the  ink-glass  for  her  use,  as  she  could  nut 
se  her  band  for  that  purpose.  We  find  no  trace  of  decline  in  her  mental  )x>wer!i, 
bough  suffering  so  much  physically.  In  Atherton,  she  gives  a  slowing  dem'riptiou 
English  sccucry  and  rural  life.  The  story  has  few  incidents,  but  the  chantcters 
I  well  drawn,  the  scenes  portrayed  in  a  lively,  interesting  style.  The  moral  tone  of 
>  book  it  excellent 

— Poo/is  and  Ballads,  By  Oeeald  Massbt.  Containing  the  Ballad  of  Babe 
}hristabeL  From  the  third  London  Edition,  with  several  new  Poems  never  before 
snblished.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  the  Author.  12 mo,  pp.  228.  New  York: 
r.  C.  Derby.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  A  Co. 

Hie  poems  of  Massey,  a  comparatively  new  name  in  the  Temple  of  tbe  Muses, 
re  attracted,  and  deservedly,  a  good  deal  of  notice.  Tliey  are  strikingly  beautiful 
language  and  deeply  passionate  in  feeling.  He  belongs  to  the  Burns  schix>l  of 
iti  rather  than  the  Wordsworth,  and  takes  after  Elliot,  the  Com  Law  Rhymster. 
bar  than  Thomson.  He  speaks  to  the  poor  from  personal  experience.  His  "  Lyrics 
Love  "  are  full  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  bis  **  Songs  of  Frogresa  "  not  less  full 
poetic  power  and  beauty. 

— A  Hittory  of  England,  By  John  LixOAan,  D.  D.  12 mo.  Boston  :  Phillips 
Sampson  k  Ca    New  York :  J.  C.  Derby. 

fbis  history,  as  we  have  before  stated,  commences  with  the  first  invasion  of  the 
mans,  and  brings  the  history  of  England  down  to  the  acces*<ion  of  William  and 
ry  in  1688.  The  sixth  volume  before  us  commences  with  the  accession  and  niar- 
{6  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1609,  and  closes  with  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1642. 
terms  a  most  interesting  portion  of  England's  history.  This  handsome  reprint  will 
completed  in  thirteen  volumes.  Although  the  production  of  a  Catholic,  it  is  re- 
ded by  many  Protestants  as  a  work  of  singular  impartiality. 

-^L^pends  and  Jiecorda :  chiefly  Historical.    By  Charles  B.  TAYLEa,  M.  A.,  author 
.f  the'**  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  "  Thankfuhiess,"  '*Lady  Mary,"  **  Margaret," 
Angels'  Songs,"  AiC    12 mo.,  pp.  814.    New  York:  Stanford  A  Swords. 

Che  writings  of  Mr.  Tayler — a  clergyman,  we  believe,  of  the  Protestant  Epibcopal 
irch  of  En<^land — are  in  high  repute  with  the  members  of  that  communion,  and 
le  who  have  read  his  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life  and  other  works,  will  read 
present  sketches,  chiefly  biotorical,  with  equal  avidity  and  interest 

--'The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison.  12mo.,  pp.  678.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

The  present  volume,  the  fifth,  completes  this  unrivaled  edition  of  Addison's  works. 
I  tay  unrivaled,  because  it  is  the  most  full  and  complete  edition  heretofore  pub- 
lOd,  and  is  printed  in  a  neat  and  attractive  style.  No  known  writing  of  the  author 
.  been  omitted. 
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16.^ — Party  Trader 9,  Sketches  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Andrew 
Jackfton.  Henry  Clay,  John  Rjindolph  of  Roanoke,  including^  notices  of  many  other 
dietio^itihed  American  statesmen.  Dy  Jo.  G.  Baldwin,  author  of  **  The  Flush  Times 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi."     12mo.,  pp.  869.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

The  desifirn  of  this  work  is  to  e:ive  some  account  of  the  prominent  events  and  per* 
sonsges  connected  with  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  This  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  doing,  in  a  comparatively  small  compass.  His  review  of  the  lives  of 
the  great  names  that  appear  in  the  title,  and  who  have  figured,  and  of  the  mea^iiures 
that  have  been  ngitatea  in  the  course  of  the  eventful  period  extending  through  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  is  quite  comprehensive  in  its  character.  The  author  app<>ars  to 
be  candid  in  the  narrative  and  criticism,  and  his  work  is  generally  free  from  partisan 
hiaa  or  leaning.  The  blending  of  interest  with  instruction — uniting  biography  with 
political  history,  are  features  that  will  render  his  pages  attractive  to  yoang  men.  Here 
rival  leaders  arc  placed  in  antagonism,  and  events  and  pnociples  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  anil  impart  a  striking  expression  to  the  characters  he  has  sketched. 

17. —  CofifessiofiM  of  a  Converted  InfidrL  With  Lights  and  Shades  of  Itinerant  Life, 
and  Miscellaneous  Sketches.  By  Kev.  John  Batlxt,  of  the  Virginia  Annual  Con- 
ference.    12 mo.,  pp.  408.    New  York   M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  volume  will  be  read  by  many  who  are  **  seeking  "  what  is  termed  "  an  interest 
in  religion."  In  the  first  fifty  pages  of  the  book,  Mr.  Bayley  describes  the  circum- 
atances  connected  with  his  becoming  "  an  infidel,'*  his  conversion  from  infidelity,  and 
his  **call  to  the  ministry."  The  other  et«t?ay8  and  sketches,  forty-four  in  num^>?r.  re- 
late to  a  variety  of  fubjt^cts  of  a  moral  and  rf^ligous  character,  as  unsectarian  as  the 
reader  would  expect  from  one  who  has  no  desire  to  conceal  his  own  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  denominations  ot  the  Chri:>tian  church  in  the  nineteenth  centur}'. 

18. — Sohlath  Jiradiupa  in  the  Old  TtntatMcnt,  By  Rev.  John  Ci-mming,  D.  D., 
F.  H.  S.  Iv,  Minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Cuvent  Garden, 
London.  r2mo.,  pp.  :i63.  J k)ston :  Gould  d:  Lincoln.  New  York .  Sheldon,  Lam- 
p<»Tt  A  C<». 

Tliis  volume  is  devoted  to  expositions  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  is  designed  to  eluci- 
date customs,  and  explain  diflirulties  with  simplicity  and  clearness.  It  is  written  in 
the  author's  u.«ual  ready,  flo\i  ini;  i>tvle.  Dr.  Cumming  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
preachers  in  London,  and  a  very  prolific  and  popular  writer.  He  advocates  the  death 
penalty,  maintaining  that  it  is  a  Divine  and  permanent  law. 

19. — Ida  Xomian:  or  Trials  and  their  Use&  By  Mrs.  Lincoln  PasLPs,  Priueipal  of 
Patapsco  Academy,  Maryland.  Author  of  **  Lincoln's  Botany,"  **  Phelps*  Series  of 
Natural  Philosophy,"  ''Fireside  Friend/' etc,  «Sx.,  12mo.,  pp.  482.  New  York: 
Shelden,  Sampsou  &  Blakeman. 

This  story  was  commenced  in  1846,  and  read  in  parts  weekly  totheauthor^s  pupils < 
with  the  design  of  imparting  moral  instruction  under  a  form  more  interesting  to  ihe 
young  than  that  of  didactic  essays.    It  is  eminently  well  calculated  to  effect  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  intended,  and  will  doubtless  create  the  same  livelv  interest  in 
the  domestic,  that  we  are  informed  it  did  in  the  school  circle. 

20. — Lift  of  Chriimstom,  Based  on  the  Investigations  of  Neander  Bobringer  and 
others.  By  FcEDKaic  M.  Pesthes.  Translated  from  the  German  by  AJrach  llovey 
and  David  R  Ford.    12mo.»  pp.  2S9.    Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Ca 

This  work — to  quote  from  its  author — is  neither  a  romance  nor  a  biiitorv  in  the 
form  of  a  romance,  but  a  *' piece  of  biography," containing  good  aud  evil  int«'r*niin<{leJ. 
as  they  were  developed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.'  To  - 
exhibit  truilirt  ami  facts,  irreypectivc  of  the  pleasure  or  pain  they  n»ay  pnxluce,  suems 
to  have  been  tl-.e  author's  design.  It  appears  to  be  written  in  a  truthful  manner,  with 
a  view  of  attbrding  instruction,  and  in  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit. 

21. — MoHf'irs  of  a  Urandnwthcr,    By  a  Lady  of  Massachusetts.    ISma,  pp.  142^ 
New  Yoik  :  bheldon,  Lam{)ort  «fc  Co. 

A  veritable  autobiography  of  a  grandmother,  we  are  told,  replete  with  interesting 
and  ins'.iuctive  incidtnt'*,  ^ketcLed  in  a  ^'raphic  style,  varying  v\ith  the  subject,  ''froiia. 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe."    The  seemingly  quiet  life  of  a  New  Knglan  m 
{grandmother  illustrates  that  oft-repeated  proverb,  that  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction." 
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S2w — Our  Parish;  or  the  Annals  of  Pastor  and  People.  18mo.,pp.452.  Boston:  L. 
P.  Crown  <fe  Co. 

In  this  work  the  Bcenes  and  ezperiencen  of  a  devnt«il  Pn^tor,  in  the  diMham^e  of  liU 
various  duti(Ms,  are  nio^t  Itciiutifully  »k«ftched.  It  is  not  a  connected  hititory  of  the 
joys  and  sorrowis  of  Pastoral  life,  aa  we  iiud  in  many  UxilcH  of  a  similar  character 
whicli  have  lately  appeared ; — the  author  lioa  taken  h\^  pictures  from  the  events 
which  iKCur  in  ahnottt  every  villaij^e,  and  which  stand  out  from  the  monotony  of  <:  very- 
day  life.  The  i<a<l  scenes  throu^^h  wliich  he  was  called  to  pa<«!i,  with  the  families  under 
bia  charge,  are  written  with  great  beauty  and  pathos.  The  book  i^  relieved  by  many 
sunny  upots  incident  to  hia  calling ;  every  chapter  haa  an  iuteroKt  peculiarly  its  uwd. 
The  ptiocipal  merit  of  tho  bot>k  lien  in  itH  natural  simplicity  and  truth fulnef^s.  The 
characters,  whether  drawn  from  real  life  or  not,  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  various  motives  wliich  actuate  hutnao  cimduct.  In  the 
perusal  of  these  (>agvi>,  we  see  how  a  small  seuti  of  di^seuNon,  sown  in  a  Church  by 
the  tboughtlesflyWiU  take  deep  root  and  bnng  about  dirastrous  result?.  The  bcHtk  can- 
not fail  to  do  good,  its  great  aim  being  the  promotion  of  mutuid  forlxsarance  and  giHid- 
will  in  the  intercourve  of  social  as  well  as  religious  life. 

28. — I^ew  Church  Ennaitn  on  Seieneey  PhiloJiophi/f  anil  RrVgiont  LUeratnret  and  ihe 
Arts.  By  New  Church  Writers  in  America  and  Europe.  Svo.,  pp.  44S.  Boston  : 
Otis  Clapp.    New  York :  Fowlers  &  Wells. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface  of  the  compiler,  (Professor  Bron- 
son,)  is  to  show  the  connection  and  perfect  harmony  that  czii>ts  between  the  word  of 
God  and  the  works  of  God.  The  sources  whence  those  Kst^ays  are  drawn  are  numer- 
ous  and  abundant.  Dr.  Brcwson  had  access  to  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  of  New 
Chnrch  periodicals,  and  the  writings  of  many  of  the  living  disciples  of  Swedenborg. 
Free  from  controversial  articles,  the  selections  are  mad«  with  taste  and  judgment,  and 
will  doubtless  interest  a  largo  class  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectually  minded  men 
and  women  of  our  time.  It  fumi.shes  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  literature, 
science,  art,  and  religion  of  the  Xew  Church  that  we  have  ever  met  with  in  our 
various  reading.    We  commend  the  work  to  the  unsectarian  lovers  of  truth. 

24. — T/te  Rose  of  Sharon,  A  Religious  Souvenir  for  1866.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Sawyer,    li^mo.,  S04.    Boston :  A.  Tompkins  «t  K  B.  Mussey. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  this  Rose  of  Sharon  unfolded  its  fragrant  p«>tnls, 
and  each  new  year  has  witnessed  its  blossoming  with  renewed  vigor  and  b<ranty. 
But,  dropping  the  fiur  editor's  metaphors,  we  ^hull  be  sustained  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  mitiatoiy  volume,  when  we  say  that  each  year  it  has  evinced  a  degrei;  of 
progreM  that  more  than  suggests  the  idea  that  tho  motto  of  the  editor,  writers,  artists, 
and  puf  ilishers  hoa  been,  and  still  is, "  Kxcclsior  1"  The  present  volume  contains  thirty- 
seven  original  articles,  in  pruec  and  verse,  of  varied  length  and  merit,  friMU  some  of 
the  best  names  in  religious  literature.  The  platef«,  seven  in  number,  engraved  on 
steel  by  J.  McRae  and  O.  Peltoo,  are  not  Huri>assed  by  the  best  in  preceding  volumes 
of  the  same  work.    The  subjects  evince  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection. 

S5. — The  Virffinia  Comedians:  or  Old  Days  in  the  Old  Dominion.  £dited  fnni  the 
manuscript  of  0.  ErFiNonAM,  Esq,  2  Vols.  12 mo.,  pp.  832  and  282.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Oa 

'I  his  ftory,  evidently  the  production  «)f  a  Viririnian,  d«'picts,  with  dnnniatic  vlfvct, 
the  fiascions,  humois,  and  anomalies,  seines,  nnd  persKonu^eHi  of  **  Strange  Viri;ini.i'' 
in  17t>5,  or  ten  years  before  the  RevolutiiX).  Evorvwherc  the  auth«)r  h:is  ondeiivored 
to  pre«-f  nt  the  traits  of  the  period,  and  make  his  chiiractcrs  ue>h  and  bluod.  Tt  hns 
it"  phiyfiil  and  its  bitter,  its  bright  and  its  painful  picture:^.  "  In  tlu>  Jovial  utterances 
of  th«  worthy  a-oldier,  and  in  tlie  Fungs  and  laughter  of  a  child,"  ihe  rca<lcr  will  tiud 
much  that  is  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

26. — Scripture  Portraits :  or  Skftches  of  Biblo  Oharactrrs.  Especially  DeKi;5neil  for 
the  Family  Circle.  By  Rev.  Jonathan  BaACE.  12mo.,  pp.  341,  New  York:  M. 
W.  Dodd. 

This  volume  contain"^  biographical  sketches  of  more  tlian  twenty  of  the  eminent  men 
and  women  of  the  Old  Testaments.  They  were  originally  published  in  Thr  Jfntficr's 
MagazitH'  and  Fainlhi  Monitor^'  and  received  with  much  favor  by  the  reiid»*r>  »>f  that 
work.  In  tho  ]ii'e.<ent  form  they  will  obtain  a  less  ephemeral  exi^ti^uce  than  tho  pages 
cf  a  monthly  utlbrd. 
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.7. — Complete  Entytlopedia  of  Mwic,  Elementary,  Technical,  Historical,  Biognipliiral, 
Vocal,  and  lDKtruinciit«il.  Bv  Joiix  W.  Moouk.  Koynl  8vo..  pp.  1,(>04.  Boflton  : 
John  P.  Jewett  ^  Co.    New  Vurk :  Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Blakeuiao. 

The  title,  Cviuplete  /Cnci/elopedia  of  Sfnidr^  \a  not  a  misnomer.  It  is  in  every  re- 
spect what  its  tith'  impdrtH,  and  as  cimtpletr^  in  our  view,  as  any  human  production  of 
its  kind  can  well  Ik;  made.  In  its  preparation.  Mr.  McMire  entered  upon  an  unoct'tjpied 
field,  no  such  work  having  Krcn  compiled  befin-e  either  in  the  United  Stale<>  or  in  \\\^ 
United  Kingdom :  the  only  work  resembling  it  in  the  least,  we  are  tohl,  irr  a  <riii»ll 
Lexicon,  published  by  the  author  pome  ten  yeart^  sina*.  It  presents)  a  view  or  the 
whole  subject  of  uiusic,  clcm^'ntary,  technical,  hi^torical,  biographical,  vocal,  an- 1  in- 
strumental,  each  artieU'  brini?  arranged  under  appropriate  heA<l!<.  The  elemrnt"  of 
music  are  clearly  and  comprehensively  explained  and  exemplified.  Definition*  nnl 
explanations  of  more  than  6j)0ii  technical  terms  are  given,  in  connection  with  much 
historical  and  valuable  information.  It  contains  a  full,  though  not  elalxirate.  )ii^t'>ry 
of  the  science  of  music  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present — a  very  full  and  oiniplft: 
musical  bit^fraphy,  embracing  a  succinct  memoir  of  miv^  than  3,000  distin&;ui;hed 
musical  celebrities  and  composers,  bringing  many  of  the  notices  down  to  18d4.  It 
contains  two  hundred  or  roon-  hliort  yel  iiujKirtant  essays  upon  various  subjects  con- 
Dectcd  with  the  art  and  stieneo  of  iuu!*ic.  In  short  it  seems  U)  embody  all  the  neces- 
sary information  which  may  bi>  required  by  those  who  wL«h  to  arrive  at  eminence  a-* 
Tocalifita  t.r  niu«icians,  Hnt  it  if-  not  alone  to  that  class  that  it  will  be  us(*fu! ;  the  man 
of  letters  and  literary  taste,  whatevt^r  hi>«  profession,  will  fiml  it  a  most  valualile  vol- 
ume of  refereure.  containing;  a  class  of  topics"  whirli  he  can  nowhere  find  so  admirably 
classed  and  arrango<l.  Itf?  one  tliouf^and  and  four  liouble  columned  royal  tKrtavo  pajjc*. 
would  spread  over  twenty  volumes  in  the  London  style  of  publication  ;  and  the  tyj»e 
on  whidi  it  is*  printed,  tliou!?h  o«)mpiiratively  small,  is  very  riear  and  distinct.  ArtK- 
tically  or  nieehanically  ppeakin/.  it  forms  one  of  the  bent  printed  and  handsouic-^t  boukt 
that  has  over  been  pnMhic»;d  in  thi.*  or  any  other  country,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree 
creditabh^  to  the  lil)eral  enterpri^eof  the  publi5hers. 

28. — Ornrtnic  ChrUtiuuUit ;  or  the  Church  fif  G(m1.  With  its  Offices  and  Crovemment. 
and  its  Divisions  and  Voe.ition«*,  lj<ith  in  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Mixlem  Time^ : 
embraeing  u  thorough  exposition  and  defense  of  Church  Democracy.  By  Lf.icE'!>ieb 
A.  Sawyko.     I'.Mno.,  pp.  4r)5.     Ii«»ston:  J.  P.  Jewett  dr  Co. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  text-lnir.k  for  the  study  of  Kcclesiology  and  Church  Pol- 
ity in  theological  ^eminarie!*.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  embraces  a 
critical  ^xnininatinn  of  the  Church  as  instituted  by  Christ  and  administered  and  ex- 
tended by  tiie  Aiwtstles.  The  fiecond  |>art  descril>es  the  gradual  rise  of  Episcopacv 
ami  Papacy  in  the  West,  and  Kpiscopacy  and  Patriarchy  in  the  East;  together  witli 
Monachism,  and  <ftlier  deviation*  from  Apostolic  u«agea  Hie  third  part  relat«><<  to 
the  Patriarchial  and  Papal  Churches,  and  the  fourth  to  the  revolutionary  Churchr-  of 
medcin  times.  Presbyteriani^m  and  (Nmsrregationalism  are  examined;  and  the  work 
is  believefl  to  In*  the  rno!>t  completv  of  its  kind  heretofore  published. 

21*. — A  Ti'foih,  OH  ihf  i'nmp  ami  Mtirvh,     With  which  is  Connected  the  Construction 
of  FieM-\V»)rk«i  ami  Military  Hrii.lg»'«.     With  an  Appendix  of  Artillery  Ha^ge^.  Ac. 
for  I'ne  l%e  of  \'olMntrers  and  Militia  in  the  United  StatCi^.     By  llENar  D.  (JuA^ 
TON,  Captain  Fir.-!t  Iteginient  U.  S.  Artillery.     I'Jmo.,  pp.  8!1.     Boston :  Fetndgv  it 
Co. 

The  acroniplislii'd  author  of  thin  treatise  has  presented  in  a  clear  and  conci<ii*  forn*. 
th<'  rudlini  :ital  prineiplcM  of  military  tactics.  It  is  all  that  its  title  imports,  and  way 
ju-lly  U'  ri'^'iirdetl  a-*  tin*  most  comprehensive  treatise  of  its  class  now  acces^^iblc  to  the 
volunleiT  M»Mier.     Il  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  military  man  iu  the  country. 

30. — Aui.'fl  Wh'iHjurn;  or  the  Kcho  of  S]>irit- voices.  Designed  to  Comfort  those  who 
3kIourn.     By  Dami.l  C.  Kddy.     12mo.,  pp.  SIS.     li<ist(.>n  :  Day tim  iJL  Went woriii. 

This  book  may  be  read  with  profit  and  interest  by  all  clas^cj^,  although  it  u  in- 
tondfd  ti»  supply  a  want  which  ha<*  been  felt  by  tliosv  fur  whom  it  wa<  specially  de- 
signed. The  children  (»f  atlliclion  are  many,  and  this  offering  of  sympathy  to  the 
bereavfd  is  admirably  ndaptfii  to  met't  the  various  conditions  of  sorrow  which  >o  tre- 
nuently  cri:!>h  the  w(>undcd  spirit,  and  to  }  ield  the  con.-olution  and  conifiirt  mj-.:ired. 
Wc  would  cotiimend  it  to  the  triod  and  troubled  as  a  Mihice  in  atHiction.  iwid  to  all 
who  feel  intere^ted  in  the  great  truths  which  are  here  prc^tvnted. 
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Art  I.— COHHEKCE  OF  THE  CNITED  STATES. 

nuxBBR  zn. 
«mAta— rKuviBiom^WooL  and  woolbmi— bbmp  and  m  bbcouraobxbmt— flax— Boinnrr  ob 

CANVAI  —  tRIBB  LIBBM— COTTOB  »  SILK  AMD  WIMB  —  TOBACCO  —  RICB    MADB   VBBBUMBRAT**— ' 
1.XATHBB— BAT  MARUPACTVRB    ARD    TRADR— RUM— fAPBR— •Bir-RUILDIBO^BUROrRAM   TRAMH- 
TBB   RRUBRRATRD    LIVT— «RRAT   BRITAIR— IRBLARI>— ffOUTB    Of    BVROrR— TBR  WBBT   I  WHIRR 
TRADB    WITB  TBB    PORRMR    IBLABDB— COBPLAIBT    OP    TBR    BRITIBB    ULARDB'-RRrLY  OR   niR 
COMTIBRRTAM. 

PRODUCTS    OF   AGRICULTURB. 

Grain,  &c  All  kinds  of  English  grain,  together  with  Indian  Corn, 
peas,  drc,  were  produced  in  all  the  colonies,  and  formed  important  artieles 
of  export  Flour,  meal,  and  biscuit  were  also  exported  in  conaderable 
amount  from  the  middle  colonies.  The  export  of  wheat,  flour,  and 
bread,  <fec.,  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  years  1729,  1730,  and  1731,  was 
as  follows: — 

VRloeofwlMRli 
floor,  br6*d«  Rid 
WbMt.  Flour.  Bread.       flmewd  wpVtd. 

Tear.  Biuh.  Bbk.  CRBkt.  X. 

1729 74.800  86,488  9,780  62,478 

1780 88,648  88.670  9,622  67,600 

1781 68,820  66,689  12,486  68,689 

South  Carolina  exported  in  1739,  of  Indian  com  and  peas,  20,105  bush- 
els, and  of  potatoes  790  bushels.  The  price  of  wheat  in  New  York  in 
1742  was  38.  6d.  per  bushel. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  was  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
the  chief  markets  at  this  time  were  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  From  Gr^t 
Britain  there  was  exported  to  these  countries,  together  with  France  and 
Italy,  yearly,  about  1732,  800,000  quarters  of  gram,  the  estimated  yalue 
of  which,  including  freight,  was  1,000,000^  The  total  export  of  wheat 
from  England  in  1735  was  153,348  quarters,  upon  which  a  bounty  was 
paid  of  38,335/. ;  and  of  grain  of  all  sorts,  433,803  quarters,  upon  tAXA 
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the  bounty  was  72,433/.    The  colonists  lacked  the  encouragement  of  such 
a  bounty  upon  tho  exportation  of  their  cereals. 

The  French  had  cleared  much  of  the  fertile  lands  around  the  lakea,  and 
were  raising  there  plentiful  crops  of  wheat,  which  they  designed  to  make 
an  article  of  export,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  to  their  sugar  colonies. 

Provisions.  The  production  and  export  of  various  kinds  of  provisions 
was  common  to  all  the  colonies,  but  the  middle  colonies  were  in  the  lead 
in  ihis  branch.  Pennsylvania  exported  barreled  beef  and  pork,  bacon^ 
hams,  butter,  cheese,  d^c.  For  provisions  and  liquors,  she  received  yearly 
from  the  Dutch  island  of  Curacoa,  4,000  to  6,000  pistoles.  The  trade  of 
New  Jersey  was  chiefly  in  provisions,  shipped  through  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  New  England,  beside  those  produced  by  nerseli^  bought  large 
quantities  from  the  otncr  colonies. 

The  great  markets  were  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  English  and  for- 
eign West  Indies.  Tlie  Northern  colonics  sent  large  amounts  also  to  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  South  America — Surinam,  Essequibo,  Ac. 

Horses  and  Oxen  were  exported  in  large  numbers  from  the  Northern 
and  Middle  colonies  to  the  West  Indies,  being  raised  expressly  ibr  thi 
bminees. 

Wool  was  raised  to  some  extent  in  all  the  colonies.  In  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  in  Somerset  county,  Maryland^.— - 

there  were  some  coarse  woolen  manufactures ;  but  this  was  all  for  private 

uae.  The  enterprise  had  started  and  made  most  progress  in  Massachu- 
setta,  but  was  declining  al)Out  1 730,  the  country  people,  who  had  formeri] 
made  most  of  their  clothing,  now  using  British  woolens  for  more  thnn— — ^ 
two-thirds  their  whole  consumption,  these  being  cheaper  than  the  hom< 
made  cloth.  Tho  I^oard  of  Trade  admit  the  raising  of  sheep  to  be  esson- 
tial  to  tho  colonial  farmers.  They  also  pronounced  the  wool  of  Viiginii 
and  Maryland  equal  to  the  best  English  qualities. 

There  were  computed  to  be,  in  1739,  employed  in  the  woolen  manufa 
turea  of  Great  Britain  1,500,000  people,  the  average  earnings  per  day 
eioh  individual  being  sixpence.      With  operatives  so  paid  to  compel 
with,  it  is  no  wonder  that  family  weaving  decayed  in  New  England. 

HiMP.    The  act  of  Parliament,  in  1721,  to  encourage  naval  stores, 
ooQtinued  for  sixteen  years  the  existing  premium  of  6/.  a  ton  upon 
raised  in  and  imported  from  the  colonies,  and  made  the  importation  _ 
of  all  customs  whatever.     The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  were  to  h: 
pre-emption  of  the  hemp  so  imported  for  20  days  after  landing. 

In  1730  there  was  imported  50  cwt.  of  hemp  from  New  England  an< 
Oarolina,  and  3  cwt.  from  Virginia,  which  is  described  as  an  entirely 
export  of  those  coloflies.    Pennsylvania,  about  1 730,  encouraged  the  pi 
duoUon  of  hemp  by  a  bounty  of  l|d.  per  lb.  additional  to  that  of  th< 
Parliament 

The  policy  of  further  encouragement  was  much  discussed  in  Engh 
about  1737.     The  merchants  petitioned  for  the  prohibition  of  foreigr^ 
hemp,  declaring  if  it  had  been  done  before,  America,  under  the  existing" 
bounty,  would  have  been  able  to  supply  Great  Britain  with  all  the  hem{^ 
•he  needed.    The  effort  failed,  along  with  the  attempt  to  offer  encourage— 
meoti  to  the  production  of  iron  in  tJie  colonies. 

Flax  was  raised,  like  hemp,  in  all  the  colonies,  and  in  the  Southem 
ones  it  was  of  excellent  c^^uality.  Linen  cloth  had  been  to  some  extend 
wmfactured,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  sharing  the  &te  of  thi 
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^mol«ii  nMrafacture,  and  from  the  same  cause,  except  in  Hew  Hampehire, 
^irberey  from  the  large  immigration  of  Irish  people,  it  was  continually 
^rrowing.  The  Massachusetts  Generd  Court,  before  1792,  offered  abonn^ 
^  dOs.  upon  everjr  piece  of  duck  and  canvas  made  in  that  province,  whicB 
<lid  not  particularly  please  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  The 
brown-holland  made  there  was  still  felt  upon  the  export  thither  of  the 
calicoes  and  some  other  goods  of  the  East  India  Company.  Small  quan- 
tities of  sheeting  and  shirting  were  made  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  Imen, 
the  former  being  obtained  from  the  West  Indies. 

A  great  part  of  the  linen  used  in  the  colonies  were  imports  from  Ire- 
land. The  linen  manufacture  of  that  kingdom  had  progressed  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  In  1688,  at  William  the  Third's  accession,  the  value 
of  linen  exported  from  Ireland  was  not  above  6,000f.;  by  1740  it  had 
risen  to  600,000/.  annually.  Though  England  discouraged  the  mannfiM;- 
tare  in  the  colonies,  she  could  not  herself  at  all  supply  them.  The  imports 
into  London  of  linen  from  Holland,  Germany,  dtc,  in  1 731,  were  14,000,00|0 
ells,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  re-exported  to  the  colonies.  The  inter- 
est of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  transportation  was  her  main  concern 
in  this  point 

Cotton,  about  1 730,  was  an  article  of  export  from  Jamaica ;  but  the 
French  islands  far  excelled  the  English  ones  in  its  production.  Of  St 
Domingo  it  was  a  staple  export.  Large  quantities  of  cotton- wool  were 
exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe  from  thence,  and  some  amount  also  to 
the  English  continental  colonies. 

In  1734  the  Georgia  Trustees  sent  out  a  paper  of  cotton-seed  presented 
diem  by  a  gentleman  in  England.    Cotton  was  much  planted  in  that  col- 
ony about  1740,  and  also  in  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana. 
About  1736  the  culture  commenced  in  Surinam. 

In  1727  Manchester,  England,  had  a  population  of  about  50,000,  and 
had  grown  up  by  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  material  being  deriTsd 
mostly  from  the  East  India  Company^s  trade. 

In  1730,  Mr.  Wyatt  first  spun  cotton  yam  by  machinery. 
In  1741  there  was  imported  into  England  1,900,000  lbs.  raw  cotton, 
and  in  1742  the  first  cotton  mill  was  set  up  in  Birmingham,  the  motiye 
power  being  horses  and  mules.     So  late  as  1760  the  total  value  of  cotton 
goods  numuifactured  yearly  in  Great  Britain  was  but  200,000/. 

The  cotton  culture  of  Louisiana  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  invention 
of  A  cotton-gin  by  M.  Dubreuil  in  1742. 

"Silk  and  Wink.  These  articles  were  imported  by  New  England  in 
eonsiderable  quantities  from  the  French  islands,  whither  they  were  brought 
from  France.  The  Georgia  Company  endeavored  their  cultivation  from 
the  outset,  but  though  some  progress  was  made,  the  effort  succeeded  little 
better  than  it  had  before  done  in  some  of  the  other  colonies.  In  1721 
Parliament  passed  an  act,  granting  a  bounty  of  6d.  to  48.  per  lb.  on  the 
export  of  the  various  qualities  of  silk  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  the 
manufiu!ture  having,  under  efficient  encouragements,  been  now  ^  brought 
to  perfection  ^  there. 

Tobacco.  The  average  export  of  tobacco  to  England  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  this  period,  was  about  60,000  hhds.,  or  30,000,000  lbs. 
yearly,  of  the  value,  at  2|d.  per  lb.,  of  375,000/.  sterling.  The  profits  to 
Eogliind  on  the  freightage  between  that  country  and  the  colonies,  employ- 
ing abeut  124,000  tons  of  shipping;  was  90,000/.;  and  from  the  distribu- 
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lion  of  Uiis  import  for  the  uses  of  her  own  people  and  of  Europe,  a  profit 
was  derived  ot  over  double  the  <»nginal  value.  The  English  revenue  de- 
rived 28.  per  hhd.  from  the  import  The  first  price  had  been  reduced  ao 
low  that  the  profits  of  the  planters  were  very  small. 

Chalmers  states  that  in  1732  Virginia  petitioned  Parliament  for  liberty 
to  have  her  tobacco  bonded  in  warehouse,  but  their  object  was  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  English  tobacco  factors.  The  privilege  denied  to 
su^ects,  was  granted  afler  uiey  became  foreigners. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  1732,  made  tobacco  a  legal  tender  at 
one  penny  per  lb.  Indian  com  was  alsomade  a  tender  at  twenty-five  pence 
a  bushel. 

A  little  tobacco  was  raised  in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  and  in 
other  colonies.  The  French  had  also  introduced  its  culture  into  Louis- 
iana. 

Rice.  The  export  of  rice  from  South  Carolina  for  the  year  1724  wis 
18,000  bbls. ;  for  the  ten  years  ending  1728,  it  was  26,488  bbls.,  or  about 
44,081  tons. 

In  1730  Parliament  took  rice  out  of  the  list  of  enumerated  articles,  and 
permitted  it  to  be  exported  from  Carolina  direct  to  any  part  of  Europe 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre ;  that  is,  to  all  places  below  France,  or  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  considered  rice  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  be- 
ing bonded  in  England  and  re-shipped.  The  export  was  to  be  in  British 
vessels  navigated  according  to  law.  The  same  privilege  was  extended  to 
Georgia  in  1735. 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  the  rice  of  America  soon  superesed  that  of 
Verona  and  Egypt  wherever  they  came  in  competition.  Tne  import  into 
Spain  and  Portugal  from  Venice  was  entirely  stopped.  In  I7dl  South 
Carolina  exported  41,597  bbls.  rice;  in  1739  the  amount  was  71,484  bUs.; 
and  in  1740  it  was  01,110  bbls.  The  market  of  Europe  became  over- 
stocked, the  price  fell,  and  the  profits  of  the  grower  became  very  small 

Miscellaneous.  Among  other  articles  of  export  coming  under  this 
head,  were  sassafras — of  such  repute  at  the  time  of  the  early  adventures  to 
America — of  which  South  Carolina  exported  27  tons  in  17^3 ;  snake-root^ 
and  other  medicinal  herbs  and  drugs;  beeswax,  of  which  Virginia  export- 
ed 156  quintals  in  1730;  apples,  cider,  ^c. 

PROOrCTS   OV   MANUraCTURXS. 

These  we  have  alluded  to  wherever  the  raw  material  Las  come  under 
any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

In  1732  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  voluntarily  took  np  th# 
consideration  of  colonial  manufactures,  and  found  that  while  not  generally 
veij  forward,  they  had  in  some  points  been  carried  to  an  extent  quite  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  British  manufactures,  and  that  there  was,  more- 
over,  a  strong  ambition  in  some  col<mie8,  New  England  especially,  to  es- 
tablish a  large  manufacturing  interest.  They  earnestly  advise  Parliament 
to  withdraw  them  from  this  object,  by  potential  encouragements  to  other 
pursuits.  Manufactures  were  very  few  in  the  middle  colonies,  and  scarcely 
existed  in  the  southern  ones. 

LsATHER.  Most  of  the  leather  used  in  Massachusetts  was  made  in  thai 
colony,  and  it  was  also  a  considerable  article  of  export  There  were  a 
^w  tanneries  in  Connecticut     Pennsylvania  exportea  tanntd  hMcs;  ui 
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A  South  Carolina  there  were  sent,  in  1739,  of  the  same  article,  1,685 


Iats.  Within  a  few  years  the  manufacture  of  fur  hats  had  made  such 
in  New  England,  as  to  cut  off  the  British  export  thither,  and  also 
ive  them  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  market  in  the  West  Indies 
[■  tJie  south  of  Europe.  The  Board  of  Trade  represented  this  matter  to 
"liament  in  1732,  and  an  act  was  at  once  passed  prohibiting,  under 
»vy  penalty,  the  export  of  hats  or  felts  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign 
ta,  TC>rbidding  also  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  colonies  by  any  who 
e  not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and  allowing  but  two  ap- 
niices  at  one  time,  and  no  negro  to  be  employed  by  any  hatter.  Had 
Americans  not  been  restrained  in  this  manufacture,  says  Anderson, 
ley  would  soon  have  supplied  the  world  with  hats,"  which,  of  course, 
lid  have  been  a  great  catastrophe  to  England,  who  could  not  supply 
>-half  the  world, 

ipiRiTS.  The  manufacture  of  Rum  had  grown  up  in  New  England 
ye  the  peace  of  1713,  upon  the  change  in  the  exportation  of  Jamaica 
X  occasioned  by  its  improvement,  from  the  colonies  to  England.  The 
Lasses  was  brought  therefor  from  the  foreign  islands,  and  it  is  said 

000  hogsheads,  or  1,260,000  gallons  of  rum  were  made  at  this  time  at 
lion  in  a  single  year  from  French  molasses.    This  liquor  was  used  in 

Indian  and  African  trades  and  the  fisheries. 
?AP£R.     In  1728,  Daniel  Henchman  and  others,  desiring  to  commence 

manufacture  of  Paper  in  Massachusetts,  the  General  Court  granted 
in  the  right  of  manufacture,  on  condition  of  making  within  the  first 
»en  months  140  reams  of  brown,  and  60  reams  of  printing  paper.    The 

1  was  set  up  in  1729,  and  produced  paper  in  the  two  or  three  years 
:t  succeeding  to  the  value  of  about  $1,000  yearly.  It  was  complained 
together  with  the  act  of  encouragement,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
ntioned  both  in  their  report  of  1732  as  interfering  with  the  profit  of 
i  British  merchant  in  the  trade  of  foreign  paper,  that  being  almost  the 
y  kind  sent  to  the  colonies.  Thus  did  England  vitiate  her  protective 
nciple.  The  tendency  of  encouraging  all  her  interests,  as  illustrated  in 
B  eftbrt  to  benefit  the  British  carrier,  was  to  bring  her  directly  back 
m  her  starting-point — that  is,  to  unqualified  free  trade. 
3hip-buildino  had  become  a  very  prominent  interest  of  New  England. 
side  their  own  use,  great  numbers  of  vessels  were  built  for  England,  and 

clandestine  sale  to  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies.  In  1741 
)re  were  on  the  stocks  in  Massachusetts  about  forty  topsail  vessels  of 
K)0  tons  burden. 

Pennsylvania  appears  to  have  entered  the  business  about  1720.  In 
24  were  built  there  19  vessels,  of  954  tons.  At  1732,  about  6,000  tons 
\  said  to  have  been  built  yearly  in  that  province  for  its  own  use,  and 
[>ut  2,000  tons  to  sell  in  the  French  islands. 

A  few  vessels  were  built  at  this  time  in  Now  York,  and  some  in  Virginia 
o,  but  the  latter  were  wholly  by  and  for  English  merchants.  Beveriey, 
his  account  of  Virginia  in  1722,  states  that  the  colony  rather  discour- 
ed  such  undertakings  among  its  own  people. 

MifiCELLANEOus.  Among  the  exports  of  Pennsylvania  were  starch, 
ip,  myrtle-wax,  and  tallow  candles,  linseed-oil,  hair-powder,  strong  beer, 
s.  IAkuj  minor  manufactures  were  also  made  for  home  use  and  for  the 
twaid  and  Indian  trades,  in  Massachusetta,  and  some  in  New  York. 
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Let  us  now  see  with  what  countries  and  places  the  outwaid  trade  of  the 
colonies  connected  them,  and  to  what  extent : — ' 

European  Trade  Generally.  About  one-half  of  the  shipping  of  New 
Eoffland,  say  20,000  tons,  was  at  this  time  employed  in  tne  Comraeroa 
wiu'Europe,  wliicli  was  almost  or  entirely  confined  to  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  southern  countries. 

The  enumerated  articles,  or  such  as  were  allowed  export  to  the  European 
continent  only  by  a  rc-shipment  from  England,  were,  of  the  produce  of  the 
continental  (rolonies,  tobacco,  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  masts,  yards,  bow- 
sprits, and  copper  ore ;  and  of  the  English  islandi^,  the  same  articloss  so  hr 
aa  produced  by  them,  and  sugar,  molasses,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  dyeing- 
woods,  ginger. 

Pennsylvania,  next  to  England,  carried  on  the  largest  European  trade  in 
her  own  vessels. 

Great  Britain.  The  trade  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  other  places 
than  England  was  inconsiderable.  The  Northern  colonies  eagerly  sought 
to  extend  their  intercourse  as  much  as  possible ;  yet  the  whole  proceeds 
of  their  Commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  world  eventually  centered  in 
Great  Britain,  and  so  naturally,  that  no  restrictions  were  neede^l  to  bring 
it  there.  The  manufactures  and  many  other  goods  which  the  colonists 
needed  for  their  own  use,  and  which  were  sought  by  those  with  whom  they 
traded  elsewhere,  could,  generally,  be  nowhere  else  so  cheaply  and  so 
(avorably  obtained  as  from  Great  Britain.  The  perception  that  all  other 
colonial  trade  was  but  accessary  to  their  British  trade,  though  not  sug 
gesting  to  the  English  government  its  proj>er  policy  toward  the  colonics 

Iet  induced  the  disregard  of  many  irregularities  and  positive  violations  o1 
vw  upon  their  part,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  had  not  Britai 
been  found  to  share  largely  in  the  gains  resulting. 

The  colonies  obtained  from  England  all  manner  of  wearing  apparel,  ol 
woolen,  linen,  silk,  <kc. ;  manufactures  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  and  othe 
metals ;  household,  office,  and  otlier  furniture ;  all  kinds  of  domestic  uten 
ails ;  paper,  books,  <fec.  Almost  evary  kind  of  manufacture,  whether  otr 
use,  ornament,  or  luxury,  except  the  most  ordinary  and  less  transportabl 
Unds,  was  included. 

Beside  articles  of  British  origin,  great  supplies  came  tlirough  this  chan- 
nel, of  the  goods  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  o 
Europe,  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of  China.    Even  coal  was,  in  1742,  im 
ported  into  New  York  from  England  as  a  c^heaper  fuel  than  wood,  with 
which  the  province  abounded.    New  England  supplied  her  own  wants  tcr 
a  fiir  greater  degree  than  any  other  portion  of  the  British  colonies,  yet  heE' 
ability  in  that  respect  was  very  limited.    According  to  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1730,  the  yearly  imports  of  the  several  colonies  firoir  "^^ 
Great  Britain  were  about  as  follows : — 


OONTIMBNTAL  00LO2fI18. 

H«w  EngUmd £400,000 

MtwYork 160,000 

Ptantylvania 150,000 

ICAiyUnd  and  Virgioia 875.000 

Oirolliia 60,000 


WIST  IKDm. 

Jamaica £147,7U 

Other  Britiah  West  Indies. . .  92M<^ 


Total £S40,009 

l,ia6.00O 

^l>>td £1,185,000       Total  to  Britiih  America. .   £1.|75,00<7 

A  large  portion  of  the  imports  into  New  England  muai  have  boon  indi' 
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^$ct,  as  that  section  was  less  provided  than  the  others  with  articles  adapted 
for  direct  trade  with  England,  and  had  to  avail  itself  of  their  products  and 
of  exchanges  with  other  places  to  make  up  the  payment  for  its  British 
fmtfiiaaeB,  But  there  is  much  discrepancy  hetween  the  whole  statement 
||d  others  of  the  same  period. 

The  author  above  alluded  to  concludes  that  through  her  trade  with 
tbem,  exclusive  of  the  slave  traffic,  Great  Britain  gained  yearly  from  her 
eolonies  in  America  1,000,000/.,  and  Anderson  conceives  the  profit  to  be 
•till  greater.  By  her  colonies,  England  employed  and  maintained  18,000 
■eamen  and  fishermen.  France  employed  by  her  fishing  colonies  alone 
about  30,000  seamen. 

Ireland.  We  have  noticed  the  export  of  Irish  linens  to  the  colonies. 
The  latter  carried  on  much  illicit  trade  with  Ireland,  and,  the  I^oard  of 
Trade  complain,  had,  by  the  clandestine  carriage  thither  of  sugar  from  the 
British  and  other  islands,  nearly  excluded  England  from  the  trade  between 
Ireland  and  the  West  Indies. 

In  1732  there  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  from  Ireland,  14  vessels;  cleared 
for  Ireland,  23. 

In  1731,  the  act  passed  under  William  III.,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  any  American  goods  into  Ireland,  unless  first  landed  in  England,  was  so 
fiur  amended  or  explained  as  to  permit  the  importation  in  British  ships  of 
umenumerated  articles,  which  was  simply  putting  Ireland,  in  regard  to  the 
trade  of  America,  upon  the  level  of  foreign  nations.  As  there  were  diflfer- 
ent  interpretations  regarding  the  intention  of  that  law,  it  was  until  now 
doubtful  which  was  Ireland's  real  position.  If  totally  excluded  from  direct 
intercourse  with  America,  she  occupied  the  attitude  neither  of  a  colony  of 
England  nor  of  a  distinct  power.  The  policy  of  England,  meanwhile,  to- 
ward this  part  of  the  empire  seems  to  have  been  shaped  to  the  mixed  un- 
derstandings of  the  law  in  question. 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  We  have  noticed  the  trade  to  these  coun- 
tries, extending  also  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary,  and  Cape  de  Verde 
Uands,  dependencies  of  the  former  two,  in  which  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  and  South  Carolina,  were  mainly  concerned.  This  trade  was  of  a 
most  lucrative  character.  In  exchange  for  their  fish,  grain,  rice,  provisions, 
ataves,  lumber,  <fec.,  and  for  the  vessels,  often,  of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  colonists  received  wines,  brandies,  and  other  spirits,  olives  and 
olive  oil,  raisins,  figs,  currants,  nuts,  silks,  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  and  other 
of  the  rich  products  and  costly  manufactures  of  those  countries.  The  co- 
lonial vessels  often  returned  by  way  of  England,  exchanging  their  valuable 
cargoes  there  for  British  and  continental  manufactures  and  East  India 
goods. 

The  West  Indies — English,  French,  Dutch,  <fec.  The  importance  of 
the  West  India  trade  was  perpetually  augmenting  with  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  and  islands.  All  the  colonies  enlarged  their  trade 
thither  except  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which,  at  this  time,  had  been  in  a 
degree  pushed  out  of  a  traffic  to  the  Leeward  Islands  by  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Carolina.  They,  however,  obtained  as  much  of  the  products  of 
the  West  Indies  as  they  required,  by  the  exchange  of  wool  and  other  arti- 
cles with  Pennsylvania  and  other  colonies  engaged  in  a  coast  trade  with 
tbem. 

The  ships  of  New  England  had  got  into  the  practice  of  loading  at  Ja- 
maica directly  for  England,  thus  sharing  with  the  English  their  carefully 
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gruarded  carrying  business.  Pennsjlyania  also  carried  sugars  to  England 
by  the  indirect  voyage. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies  was  carried  to  Europe. 
The  molasses^  so  far  as  exported  in  its  raw  shape,  was  carried  mostly  to 
the  English  continental  colonies,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  was  Ina]lu£u^ 
tured  into  rum. 

The  arrivals  and  clearances  at  Philadelphia,  to  and  from  the  chief  Eng- 
lish islands,  were,  in  1735,  as  follows: — 

AdUrua*      BarbiidoM.       Jamaica.  8U  Chrittopher.   TotaL 

Arrived 20  19  9  9  67 

Cleared 20  26  16  9  71 

But  it  was  found  the  Commerce  of  the  colonists  was  being  rapidly  with- 
drawn from  the  English  to  the  foreign  islands.  Immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  although  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty 
oa  the  part  of  England  and  France  was  non-intercoursee  between  any 
subjects  of  one  with  the  outward  possessions  of  the  other,  an  active 
trade  had  sprung  up  between  New  England  and  the  French  islands,  in 
which  the  other  northern  colonies  soon  joined.  This  contraband  traffic 
extended  as  well  to  the  Dutch  islands,  and  to  their  colony  on  the  continent 
at  Guiana.  All  the  foreign  West  Indies,  indeed,  were  embraced,  thoodi 
it  appears  that  Pennsylvania  had  no  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  ialanos. 
The  colonists  thus  greatly  extended  the  market  for  their  provisions,  fiah, 
lumber,  grain,  tkc,  and  found  a  large  and  ready  sale  for  horses  and  oxen, 
which  they  could  raise  so  easily,  but  for  which  there  had  before  been  little 
demand.  English  manufactures  were  also  carried  there.  The  returosfTom 
the  French  islands  were  vast  quantities  of  molasses,  and  less  quantities  of 
sugar  and  rum.  Large  amounts  of  silver  were  also  obtained,  beside  indigo, 
cacao,  coffee,  ginger,  cotton,  and  other  products.  Considerable  amounts 
of  French  manufactures  were  also  said  to  be  imported  thence.  From 
Surinam  and  the  other  Dutch  possessions,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  were 
brought  in  great  quantity.  The  Island  of  Curacoa  alone  paid  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  provisions  and  liquors,  about  4,000  pistoles  yearly. 

The  northern  colonists  were  not  the  only  active  contrabandists  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  general  intercourse  prevailed  between  all  the  foreign 
islands,  and  by  this  means  the  products  of  all  could  easily  be  obtained  by 
the  traders  of  any  nation,  and  the  merchandises  of  any  nation  obtained  by 
any  of  the  islands.  The  tree  islands  greatly  facilitated  these  operations, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  put  in  full  force  in  any  part  of  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  near  portions  of  the  continent,  the  various  regulations  of  ex- 
clusion set  up  by  the  powers  there  in  leading  dominion.  With  the  mag- 
nitude and  tangible  character  of  the  interest's  concerned,  those  restrictions 
were  certainly  effective  in  directing  the  course  of  a  vast  bulk  of  the  West 
India  trade ;  but  the  fragment  which  escaped  the  supervisory  effort  was 
still  an  immense  interest  The  Dutch  and  Yankees  took  the  lead  in  this 
illicit  Commerce.  It  was  shared  in  by  the  vessels  of  England  to  some 
extent,  and  by  those  of  almost  all  commercial  nations. 

The  French,  indeed,  were  not  anxious  to  cut  off  a  trade  so  beneficial  to 
their  islands.  The  contrabandists  were  allowed  to  visit  their  colonies  di- 
rect ;  and  while  they  might  at  any  time  seize  all  the  vessels  of  English 
subjects  found  there,  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  considered  a  bet- 
tar  policy  to  give  them  all  possible,  though  not  open,  encouragement 

Tiie  northern  colonists  found  this  trade  more  profitable  than  thor  ^(it- 
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itercourse  with  the  British  Islands.  Though  exposed  to  some  risks, 
if  course,  as  regards  duties  and  other  expensive  regulations,  mainlj 
lie  products  of  the  foreign  islands  were  also  cheaper  than  those  of 
^liah,  and  their  wants  were  more  varied  and  extensive,  as  the  pos^ 
ations  were  less  able  than  England  to  supply  of  themselves  the 
r  a  colony. 

liis  trade  was  made  in  a  manner  necessary  to  New  England  by  the 
Q  which  of  late  had  been  given  an  important  part  of  the  trade  of 
i  and  the  other  English  islands.     Until  about  1690  molasses  was 

wasted  in  Jamaica ;  but  they  at  length  learned  from  the  Barba- 
i  convert  it  into  rum.  The  northern  colonies,  at  first,  took  all  that 
de  in  the  English  islands;  but  they  soon  learned  to  make  it  so 
at  it  answered  better  to  send  to  England,  and  the  price  was  raised 
,  that  thenceforth  scarcely  any  of  it  was  taken  by  New  England, 
t  the  latter  upon  the  manufacture  herself^  to  effect  which  she  was 
to  import  molasses  from  the  French  islands.  Until  this  time,  these 
ited  their  molasses,  as  the  Jamaicans  used' to,  not  being  permitted 
)  it  into  rum,  on  account  of  the  interference  this  would  occasion 
3  sale,  in  the  islands  and  elsewhere,  of  French  brandies, 
r  the  stimulus  communicated  by  this  Commerce,  and  the  industry 

inhabitants,  the  French  islands  started  fon^ard  with  unexampled 
)f  prosperity.  In  1726  the  French  government  had  the  wisdom  to 
le  exportation  of  their  products  direct  to  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
ngland  still  forced  a  double  voyage  upon  the  shipments  from  her 
for  Europe.  At  about  the  same  time,  England  had  begun  to  feel 
5t  of  the  development  of  her  enemy's  colonies  in  the  limitation  of 
and  for  her  own  colonial  sugar.  The  French  rapidly  excluded  her 
ip  markets  she  had  before  almost  totally  supplied,  and  in  a  few 
le  was  almost  limited  to  the  supply  of  her  own  immediate  con- 
n,  even  Ireland  depending  upon  the  vessels  of  the  northern  colo- 
bead  of  the  English  vessels. 

rding  to  the  tables  of  Uie  Abbe  Raynal,  the  produce  of  the  French 
Elispaniola  was,  about  1730,  of  more  value  than  that  of  all  the 

islands,  and  of  eighteen  times  the  amount  of  that  of  Cuba.    The 

of  Martinico  amounted  to  660,000/.  sterling.     In  1742  the  former 

d  848,000  cwt.  of  sugar;  and  the  latter,  with  the  other  French 

622,500  cwt.,  a  total  of  1,470,500  cwt. 

Dutch  colonies  at  Surinam,  Essequibo,  and  in  the  Archipelago,  had 

ispered  in  a  remarkable  manner,  greatly  augmenting  their  products 

',  molasses,  and  rum. 

lecline  of  their  trade  witli  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  loss  of 

uropean  markets,  very  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  the 

islands.  No  trading  communities  are  so  susceptiule  to  influences 
kind  as  are  sugar-planting  countries.     Their  productions  fell  off, 

population  of  some  of  them  diminished.  Of  the  trade  remaining 
B  northern  colonies,  the  character  was  materially  changed.  Instead 
g  the  products  of  the  islands  altogether  in  payment  of  the  neces- 
umished  them,  as  formerly,  the  North  Americans  demanded,  and 
it  half  their  sales  received  specie,  and  either  returned  with  this,  or 
ed  to  the  French  islands  and  bought  with  it  their  productions, 
total  product  of  sugar  in  the  British  islands,  about  1730,  was 
hhds.,  or  1,020,000  cwt,  of  which  Great  Britain  herself  consumed 
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840,000  cwt  Her  annual  import  from  Jamaica  alone  was,  in  the  aTerago 
of  the  years  1730-4,  per  year  539,420/.;  and  her  export  thither,  li1fil5L 
To  all  her  sugar  colonies  her  yearly  export  was  about  240,000/.  In  1742 
she  imported  from  her  islands  60,950  hhds.  sugar,  and  the  export  to  the 
other  colonies  was  5,000  more — a  total  of  6/>,960  hhds.,  or  791,400  ewt 
The  total  re-exportation  from  England  in  1742  was  but  60,000  cwt.* 

Alarmed  by  the  decline  of  their  interests,  the  British  islands,  which  had 
complained  of  the  trade  of  New  England  with  the  French  islands  so  early 
as  1715,  united  in  1731  in  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  home  government  for 
the  repression  of  this  illicit  intercourse.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
examination  of  the  ever-watchful  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations, who,  viewing  the  whole  condition  of  the  whole  colonial  empire, 
endorsed  the  complaints  of  the  sugar  planters.  The  subject  was  also 
freely  discussed  in  Parliament.  On  the  part  of  the  planters,  was  repre- 
sented as  the  effecb^  of  the  irregularity,  the  lamentable  decay  of  their  in- 
terests, the  advance  of  the  foreign  islands,  the  enhanced  price  of  negroes 
thereby  occasioned,  the  fhse  of  French  manufactures  by  the  northern  colo- 
nies in  lieu  of  British,  <fec. 

The  continental  provinces  were  assumed  to  be  only  beneficial  to  Eng- 
land, as  the  sources  whence  the  sugar  colonies  were  to  derive  their  chief 
supplies  of  certain  necessary  articles,  to  effect  which  result  their  trade  in 
that  quarter  must  be  confined  to  the  said  islands.  They  must  be  merely 
attendants  upon  the  conccnis  of  the  sugar  growers.  The  colonies  for 
whom  this  position  was  proposed,  with  their  advocates,  replied,  that  all 
the  products  of  the  British  islands  were  taken  off"  by  Great  Britain  and  th« 
continental  colonies ;  that  the  British  islands  could  not  supply  the  great 
amount  of  molasses  and  rum  required  in  the  fisheries  and  Indian  trade  of 
the  northern  colonies ;  and  that  if  the  trade  with  the  French  islands  were 
cut  off  or  heavily  taxed,  these  pursuits  could  not  possibly  be  maintained ; 
that  the  Indian  trade  alone,  by  its  consumption  of  British  manufactures, 
furnished  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  than 
the  whole  interest  of  the  sugar  islands  could  do ;  that  these  colonies  gave 
employment  in  their  trade  to  ten  British  ships  for  every  one  employed  by 
the  sugar  islands ;  that  if  debarred  from  the  trade  to  the  foreign  islands, 
the  colonies  would  suffer  the  loss  of  employment  for  several  thousand  tons 
of  shipping ;  that  the  French  islands  would  still  obtain  provisions  and 
lumber  from  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  settlements,  which  would  thus  be 
rapidly  built  up,  to  the  danger  of  the  English  colonies,  and  horses  from  th« 
Dutch  Island  of  Curacoa,  or  mules  from  Mexico  or  New  Andalusia;  that 
the  loss  of  the  profits  from  the  French  trade,  hitherto  remitted  to  Great 
Britain,  must  further  limit  their  use  of  British  manufactures ;  that  the 
measure  would  lead  to  a  great  increase  of  French  shipping,  as  they  would 
then  transport  all  their  molasses  and  rum  to  Europe.  Finally,  it  would 
give  an  unfair  and  dangerous  monopoly  to  the  British  sugar  planters,  and 
would  enable  them  to  advance  enormously  the  prices  of  ^eir  products. 

The  reason  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  islands,  they  said,  in- 
stead of  the  causes  alleged,  was  simply  the  notorious  indolence  and  extrav- 


*  It  may  be  menUoned,  as  Bbowing  the  greater  cost  of  relalnlag  possession  of,  awl 
quiet  within  the  BriUsh  West  Indies,  orer  the  conUnental  colonies,  that  while  the  latter  were  Ml  la 
Ihelr  own  resources  usaallj,  Jamaica  had  eight  companies  of  king*B  troops  stationed  there,  and  sit 
forts,  and  Barbadoes  had  twenty-one  forts  and  twenty-six  batteries,  monatinc  fonr  kaadied  sai 
rizty-throe  pieces  of  cannon. 
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jMmce  of  the  planters ;  while  the  prosperity  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
wands  was  attributable  to  the  industry  and  frugality  of  their  inhabitants, 
together  with  a  lower  rate  of  taxes. 

'  They  predicted  the  failure  of  any  expectations  of  benefit  to  either  Great 
Sftitain  or  her  sugar  colonies  from  restricting  the  Commerce  of  the  other 
portion  of  her  provincial  dominions. 


Art.  IL— A  STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IllINOfS. 

MUMBBR   I. 

•BSKKAL  AtrSCT— CKHTRAL  rOSITION  OV  ILLINOIB— TKRRITORIAL  BXTKRT  Or  SKTKN  LAROiaT 
•TATSB— COMrARRD  WITH  OTHKR  BTATRS  AND  KDROrKAR  CODNTBIBf— MARCPACTURBS  or  RH09R 
tSLARD  AMD  BOUTB  CAROLINA  COMPARRD— M»81S8lt>ri  VALLRY— RlVRBft— TRMPRRaTLRR— ADYAB- 
TAORB  OP  LOCATIOR  OP  ILLINOIS,  RTC.,RTC. 

The  United  States,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  North  America, 
and  stretching  across  the  continent  2,000  miles,  and  containing  3,260,000 
square  miles,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  rocfions,  the  Atlantic  slope,  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  trans- 
montane,  or  country  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
ocean.  In  these  grand  divisions,  considered  without  reference  to  the 
North  or  South,  there  is  every  variety  of  soil,  climate,  production  and 
scenery — magnificent  rivers,  great  inland  seas,  inexhaustible  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources,  and  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  indepen- 
dence and  greatness.  The  Confederacy  enjoys,  by  an  extended  coast  of 
about  3,000  miles  on  the  East  and  South,  every  facility  for  commercial 
intercourse  with  Europe,  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  States  of  South  America, 
and  by  a  sea-coast  of  something  over  1,500  miles  on  the  Pacific,  like 
fiKsilities  of  free  intercourse  with  Asia  and  all  that  portion  of  the  globe. 
Commercial  men  esteem  it  a  settled  question  that  the  largest  part  of  what 
has  been  known  for  so  many  ages  as  the  Eastern  trade,  will  be  diverted  to 
our  western  shore  and  across  the  continent  through  the  United  States. 
The  rapid  settlement  of  California  and  Australia,  with  their  increasing 
commercial  relations,  and  those  of  all  the  countries  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacific,  taken  in  connection  with  the  onward  progress  of  improve- 
ments in  this  country,  lead  unerringly  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  difiicult  to 
estimate  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  such 
a  trade,  and  the  splendid  destiny  of  a  country  with  such  vast  resources, 
and  by  whose  enlightened  policy  ever}'  quarter  of  the  globe  is  made  to 
contribute  to  its  substantial  wealth,  advancement  and  prosperity. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  in  the  centre,  or  I  should  rather  say  is  centrally 
iituated  in  this  wide-spread  country,  and  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
her  position  enjoys  the  trade  of  an  immense  region,  and  free,  easy  and 
natural  means  of  communication  with  almost  every  part  of  the  Union. 
Her  north-eastern  boundary  for  fifty  miles  is  upon  Lake  Michigan,  which 
gives  her  a  valuable  trade  with  the  Lake  country  of  the  North  and  the 
Canadas,  and  the  means  of  communicating  through  the  Saint  Lawrence 
with  all  the  world. 

As  a  physical  section  Illinois  occupies  the  lower  section  of  an  inclined 
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^ane  of  which  Lake  Michigan  and  both  its  shores  are  the  higher  sections. 
This  plane,  falling  off  from  its  upper  sections,  embraces  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  lowest  section  of  the  plain  is  at  Cairo, 
which  is  340  feet  above  tide-water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  extreme 
arable  elevation  of  the  State  may  be  stated  as  800  feet  above  tide-water, 
and  the  mean  hight  of  550  feet.  The  periphery  of  the  State  is  1,160 
miles,  two-thirds  of  which  is  made  by  navigable  streams.  Her  greatest 
length,  which  is  on  the  meridian  line  of  Cairo,  is  378  miles,  and  her  great- 
est width,  which  occurs  on  the  parallel  of  Danville,  is  212  miles,  and  she 
contains  area  of  55,405  square  miles.  This  gives  her,  as  to  territorial  ex- 
tent, the  eighth  rank  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  se^en  larger 
States  are : — 

Sqaare  Bqwre 

mllM.  bUm. 

Michigan 56,248 

California. 188,981 

Texas 287^21 


VlrgiDia,  whose  area  is. 81,852 

Georgia 58,000 

Florida 69,268 

MisMuri 67,880 


She  is  more  than  forty-two  times  larger  than  Rhode  Island,  and  is  but 
10,720  square  miles  less  in  extent  than  tlie  six  New  England  States.  She 
is  then,  one  of  the  first  States  of  our  government  in  size,  and  will  occnpy 
among  thoso  States  a  more  prominent  position  when  California  shall  have 
been  divided,  of  which  there  is  very  little  doubt,  and  when  five  new  States 
have  been  erected  out  of  the  domain  of  Texas,  for  whicli  pronsion  was 
made  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  annexation.  Her  influence  in  the  national 
councils  will  always  be  felt — a  leading  State,  her  voice  will  always  be 
heard  with  interest  and  respect. 

Considered  with  reference  to  European  powers,  she  has  5,018  square 
miles  more  of  territory  than  England,  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  united  ter- 
ritories of  Holland,  Belgium  and  Portugal,  and  is  more  than  twice  as  laive 
as  Denmark,  including  Ilolstein  and  Luneburgh.  She  only  ceases  to  be 
in  extent  a  gi'cat  empire  when  compared  with  such  colossal  powers  as  our 
whole  Union  of  Sbites,  Russia,  France  and  governments  of  similar  size. 
But  it  has  been  well  said,  "  It  is  not  the  immense  extent  of  a  territory, 
happily,  which  constitutes  the  grandeur  of  a  State  ;  for  example,  the  Uni- 
tea  provinces  of  Holland,  after  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  IL, 
the  most  powerful  king  of  his  age,  sustained  with  advantage  a  contest 
against  I^iiis  XIV.,  and  having  conquered  vast  distant  provinces,  has 
since  given  a  new  destiny  and  high  prosperity  to  a  small  kingdom.  See 
also  England,  who  started  out  with  a  territory  of  less  than  160,000  kilom. : 
(souare)  and  now  rules  over  millions." 

This  fact  is  so  well  established  as  scarcely  to  justify  being  illustrated, 
but  the  remarkable  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  indomitable 
enterprise  and  industry  of  the  people  in  an  inhospitable  climate  and  upon 
a  flinty  soil,  as  contrasted  with  those  obtained  in  a  genial  climate  and  on 
a  generous  soil,  will  justify  the  introduction  of  the  following  facts  as  to 
the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina,  and  settle  beyond  a  cavil 
or  a  doubt  the  true  grounds  upon  which  a  state  must  rely  for  its  greatness. 
The  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island  are  more  valuable  than  the  manufiic- 
tures  and  cotton  of  South  Carolina.    Thus — 

Rhode  Island  maoufiuitares $8,A40jSfa 

South  Carolina        "  S»248^Ii 

South  Carolina  raiaes  cotton  to  value  of. 4,628,270 
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Hie  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  but  147,545,  while  that  of  South 
Carolina  is  668,507.  The  area  of  Rhode  Island  is  but  1,306  square  miles, 
vhile  that  of  South  Carolina  is  29,000  ! 

Illinois  is  traversed  by  no  ranges  of  hills  or  mountains,  and  is,  with  the 
fwo  exceptions  of  Delaware  and  Louisiana,  the  most  level  of  the  United 
States.  The  southern  portioa,  however,  is  hilly,  and  there  are  many  high 
ind  abrupt  bluffs  upon  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Prairies  are 
lot  so  numerous  or  extensive  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  west,  south  of  the 
^h!o  as  north,  but  Illinois  is  emphatically  a  Prairie  State.  There  is  but 
yne  prairie  west  of  the  Mississippi  larger  than  Grand  Prairie  in  this  State, 
aone  of  greater  fertility.  This  prairie  has  its  southern  commencement  in 
Fackson  county,  and  extends,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  twelve  miles, 
aorth  through  the  counties  of  Perry,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Fay- 
ette, Effingham,  Cumberland,  Coles,  Champaign  and  Iroquois,  where  it 
connects  with  the  prairies  that  project  east  from  the  Illinois  river.  Prairie 
i$  a  French  word  signifying  a  meadow  or  pasture  ground.  In  the  West 
they  are  divided  into  those  that  are  flat  and  those  that  are  rolling.  The 
soil  of  both  is  deep,  friable,  and  of  unexampled  fertility.  The  flat  present 
in  summer  an  expanse  of  green  grass  as  boundless  as  the  ocean,  and  the 
effect  is  magnificent  when  the  tall  grass  is  bent  to  and  fro  by  the  winds. 
like  all  plains  they  are  monotonous,  and  especially  desolate  and  dreary 
when  covered  with  snow  or  blackened  by  recent  conflagration.  Their 
aspect  is  varied  and  even  picturesque,  when  there  is  a  large  growth  of 
tmeven  and  scattered  timber,  following  the  streams  that  pass  through 
them,  which  creates  the  impression  that  there  are  inequalities  of  surface. 

The  rolling  prairies  as  they  spread  out  before  you,  in  their  vastness 
resemble  the  waves  of  the  ocean  after  a  storm.  Between  the  "  swells," 
which  vary  in  hight  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  there  are  sloughs,  or  sec- 
lions  of  wet  and  marshy  grounds — when  ditched  a  running  stream  is  pro- 
duced and  the  ground  is  ready  for  the  plow.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
interspersed  with  woodlands  or  solitary  clumps  of  trees,  which  give  them 
a  diversified  and  beautiful  appearance.  They  are  covered  during  the 
spring  and  summer  with  an  endless  variety  of  bright  and  beautiful  flowers. 
THiere  have  been  many  conjectures  and  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  prairies  were  formed.  The  indications  are  very  conclusive  that  Illinois 
was  once  covered  with  water — was  once  the  bottom  of  a  great  lake.  Tlie 
writer  of  the  following  lines  has  fallen,  in  my  opinion,  upon  the  true  origin 
of  the  rich  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  contiguous  prairies." 

**  There  is  no  question  that  the  richest  soil  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Mississippi  valley.  There  is  not,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  a  thin  cover- 
ing over  the  clay,  the  sand,  the  gravel,  the  chalk  or  the  rock,  but  the  deposit  of 
ages,  effected  by  the  constant  operation  of  mighty  agencies.  In  some  cases  the 
mh  black  moald  is  found  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  when  turned  up 
is  as  light  and  free  as  the  driven  snow.  The  pedestrian  as  he  walks  over  it  can 
in  most  instances  sink  his  cane  to  the  very  head  of  it.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder 
l^t  it  should  be  found  so  deep,  when  we  consider  that  the  vast  desert  which 
Intervenes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  gradually 
despoiled,  that  this  rich  deposit  should  be  made  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
valley.  The  great  trail  which  commencing  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  river  slopes  gently  up  toward  the  mountains,  has  been  gradually  denuded 
of  its  soil,  nothing  being  now  left  upon  it  but  the  dry  sand,  through  which  the 
rocks  project  as  the  bones  sometimes  protrude  through  the  skin,  the  whole  look, 
ing  like  the  cadaver  of  what  was  once  a  fertile  region." 
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The  entire  northern  portion  of  the  State  is  composed  of  rolling  pnuriM, 
dispersed  with  timber.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  been  divided  and  arranged 
under  three  general  heads :  First,  the  alluvions  of  the  rivers,  which  are 
from  one  to  eight  miles  in  width,  in  some  places  elevated  and  io  others 
low  and  subject  to  inundation.  They  consist  of  an  intermixture  of  wood 
and  prairie.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  alluvions  from  its  extent  and 
the  depth  of  its  soil  is  known  as  the  American  bottom,  which  name  it  de- 
rived from  having  once  been  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
It  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  river  and  runs  up  the  Miens- 
eippi  between  80  and  100  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  ie 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  continuous  bluff  varying  in  hight  from  50  to 
200  feet/  Its  area  is  450  square  miles,  or  288,000  sauare  acres.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  growth  of  timber,  with  an  exce6(f 
ingly  thick  undergrowth  from  a  half  to  two  miles  in  width.  Second ; 
after  leaving  the  alluvions  and  the  rising  bluffs  that  bind  them,  there  is  a 
tract  of  level  country  elevated  from  60  to  100  feet,  which  is  sometimes 
called  table  land.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  is  called  prairie,  which 
is  sometimes  dry  and  at  others  wet  and  marshy,  depending  on  the  con- 
vexity or  concavity  of  the  surface.  Third  ;  the  hilly  and  broken  sections, 
consisting  of  intermixtures  of  w^oods  and  prairies,  the  soil  in  places  being 
indifferent,  as  in  portions  of  Fayette  and  Clark  counties.  Cook  county 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  it  neither,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  prairie  or  alluvion,  and  does  not  come  under  the  third  general  head 
in  the  foregoing  classification.  It  is  more  level  than  the  genuine  prairie, 
less  fertile,  owing  to  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  sand,  and  resem- 
bles the  low  districts  or  salt  marshes  on  the  sea-coast.  The  nature  of  th^ 
soil  and  the  traces  left  for  some  distance  in  the  interior,  havo  led  to  th^- 
conclusion  that  the  lake  at  no  distant  day  swept  over  it  Though  thes^ 
lands  be  not  of  equal  fertility  with  others  in  the  State,  tliey  have 
successfully  reduced  into  cultivation  and  are  highly  productive. 

The  alluvions  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
as  ftiay  be  readily  conjecturexi  from  the  number  of  streams.     It  is  a  soarcei** 
of  regret  that  there  is  no  sufficient  data  for  ascertaining  their  exact  extcnt,«MH 
but  a  tolerably  correct  idea  will  Ikj  derived  from  a  view  of  the  large 
ber  of  rivers  in  the  State.     Much  of  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Illinois, 
Indian  name  signifying  the  river  of  men.     It  is  formed  by  the 
Plaines  and  Kankakee  some  fifty  miles  soutliwest  of  Chicago,  and  after^* 
pursuing  a  course  in  this  direction  500  miles  empties  into  the  Mississippv:^ 
2o  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.     The  current  below  the  mouUk^ 
of  the  Vermillion  is  gentle,  the  bed  is  wide  and  deep,  and  the  navigati<Hi»- 
good  during  the  whole  smumer.    It  spreads  out  into  a  be<iutiful  lake  cjJledL 
Lake  Peoria,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth.     The  banks  are  uniformljT 
low  to  the  mouth  of  Spoon  river.     The  alluvions  are  bounded  by  bigm. 
blufis  consisting  of  perpendicular  ledges  of  rocks  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
hight 

It  receives  the  Fox,  Aux  Sable,  Little  Vermillion  rivers,  and  Crooked- 
creek  and  other  streams  of  less  note  from  the  north,  and  the  Vermillioii, 
Mackinaw,  Sangamon  and  other  streams  from  the  south. 

The  Fox  river  is  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream  which  rises  near  Lake 
Michigan  and  pursues  a  southwest  course  to  the  Illinois. 

The  Kankakee  is  a  large  and  navigable  stream,  but  near  the  State  IiM 
it  loses  itself  in  a  marsh. 
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Sock  river  rises  in  Wisconsin  and  pursues  a  westeriy  course  300  miles, 
iptjing  into  the  Mississippi  300  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
ifl  a  beautiful  stream,  and  the  lands  upon  it  are  veir  fertile. 
The  Kaskaskia  is  a  lar^o  stream  rising  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
•toy  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Embarras,  and  runs  in  a  south-western 
reetion  and  enters  the  Mississippi  about  100  miles  above  the  Ohio.  It 
a  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lost,  Crooked,  Elk- 
•m  and  Plumb  creeks,  Fort  river,  Uurricane  fork,  Shoal,  Sugar,  Silver, 
chland  and  Horse  creeks.  The  river  is  navigable  150  miles  to  Vandalia 
high  water.  Its  banks  and  those  of  its  tributaries  are  generally  fertile. 
le  Little  Wabash  has  a  course  of  150  miles.  The  banks  are  very  fertile, 
et  aubject  to  excessive  inundations.  The  country  between  it  and  Skillet 
rk  is  particularly  liable  to  inundation,  and  is  in  many  places  low  and 
urshy,  so  that  the  water  remains  upon  it  during  the  whole  season.  In 
tamn  the  stream  is  very  low  and  sluggish. 

The  Embarras  River  is  a  navigable  stream,  the  banks  of  which  are  flat 
id  subject  to  inundation,  but  very  fertile  and  heavily  timbered.  Spoon 
iTer  is  a  large  and  beautiful  stream.  The  land  on  this  river  is  high  and 
idulating,  well  watered,  and  handsomely  diversified  with  timber  and 
alrie.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  eligible  sections  in  the  northern 
at  of  the  State. 

The  Sangamon  is  a  large  stream,  emptying  into  the  Illinois,  130  miles 
K>ve  its  mouth.  It  is  about  150  miles  in  length.  The  lands  bordering 
1  it  and  its  tributaries  arc  uncommonly  fertile. 

The  Big  Muddy  runs  through  a  fine  prairie  country.  It  is  navigable 
K>ut  fifty  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  about  sixty  miles  above 
I  junction  with  the  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  these  streams,  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  or  twenty 
hers  not  enumerated,  whose  banks  are  alluvial  deposits.  It  is  safe  to 
firm  that  there  is  not  in  this  country  a  territory  of  similar  extent  and 
[ual  fertility,  nor  is  there  on  the  face  of  the  globe  any  like  quantity  of 
ad  of  greater  resources.  This  fact  will  be  fully  demonstrated  m  a  future 
imberTiiy  a  reference  to  its  productions,  agricultural  and  mineral. 
Lying  between  latitudes  37  deg.  and  42  deg.  30  min.  north,  and  longi- 
des  87  deg.  40  min.  and  01  deg.  28  min.  from  Greenwich,  Illinois  has  a 
imate  differing  with  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  Every  flat  country 
sabject  to  extremes  of  temperature,  unless  it  be  surrounded  by  modify- 
g  circumstances.  This  is  the  case  with  Illinois.  The  causes  which  op- 
ate  to  correct  the  extremes  of  weather  in  the  State  are  two  great  ranges 
'  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  chain  of 
kes  extending  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North. 
In  a  State  of  such  size,  stretching  through  five  degrees  of  latitude,  there 
a  wide  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  north  and  south.  In  south- 
n  Illinois  the  climate  is  exceedingly  mild  and  pleasant,  except  for  a  short 
ne  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  very  powerful  and  the  heat  extremely 
lervating.  Fruits,  wines,  and  almost  every  production  of  the  soil  which 
flights  in  a  warm  climate,  flourish  here.  In  middle  Illinois  the  climate 
delightful,  owing  to  the  exhilarating  breezes  which  prevail  during  the 
lioie  summer  from  the  northwest  l)uring  the  most  oppressive  weather 
the  summer,  the  nights  are  cool  and  bracing — the  thermometer  sinking 
night  to  sixty  deg.  and  frequently  below,  when  during  the  day  it  has 
xkI  as  high  as  96  deg.  and  100  deg. 
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The  following  results,  drawu  from  three  years'  obsen^ations  made  upon 
ihe  state  of  tbe  thermometer  oeur  the  center  of  the  State,  funiflb 
a  correct  idea  of  the  temperature  through  the  entire  year  for  this  re- 
gion :— 

Mean  temperature  for  the  let  year 56^  62' 

*  -        2d  year ^ •«<>  M' 

8d  year M«>  18' 

Mean  temperature  for  the  three  years 66^ 

MEAN  TEMPEBATUaS  FOa  EACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  ABOVE   TEAES : — 

January 80°  62'  May 62<>  66'  September. . .  'JO®  W 

February. . .  88®  66'  June U^  4V  October 69<»  OC 

March  .    ...  4S<>  18'  July 1S^  66'  Kovember  ...  68*^  6$' 

April 68°  47'  August 72°  88'  December  ... .  84°  Zf 

THE  FOLLOWING  STATEtfENT  WILL  SHOW  THE  ANNUAL  aANGB    OF    THE    TBEEIKUI- 

ETEE  : — 

Istyear — Lowest....  6°  below  zero.  Highest....  101°  Range....  9€^ 
Sd  year — Lowest....  8°  below  zera  Highest...,  »6°  Raoge....  88® 
Sd  year — Lowest....     6°  below  zero.        Highest....     100°        Range....    94® 

TBE  ATEEAOE  MOMTBLT  EANOE  DUEINO  THESE   TEARS  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: — 


Deg.  Deg. 

January....  8  to  69  Range...  66 

February...  6      74  "...  68 

March 16      78  «•      ...  67 

April 82       83  "...  61 

May 48      89  "...  46 

June 62      94  "      ...  42 


Deg.  Dt^ 

July 61to99  Rai^...  88 

August 69      96  "...  87 

Sept 40      92  «...  60 

October 24      81  •«     ...  17 

November..  87      78  ••     ...  41 

December..  19      68  "...  44 


THE  MEAN  TEMPEBATUaE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SEASONS    IS  AS  FOLLOWS: — 


Winter 84°  68' 

Spring 64°  74' 


Summer 76°  84' 

Autumn 60°  77' 


The  winter  generally  commences  about  the  middle  of  December,  and 
continues  till  the  middle  of  February.  In  the  same  latitude,  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  climate  is  milder  than  it  is  east.  In  the  winter^  of  1819 
and  1820,  the  Mississippi  at  St  Louis  was  covered  with  ice  for  two  months; 
but  this  is  very  unusual.  In  the  winters  of  1851,  1852,  1853,  and  1854, 
it  was  covered  over,  but  not  during  the  winter. 

In  northern  Illinois,  the  springs  are  wet  and  disagreeable,  the  soinmen 
pleasant,  the  autumns  excellent,  but  the  winters  extremely  cold.  There  if 
not,  during  the  winter,  a  great  fall  of  snow ;  nor  is  it  the  extremity  of  the 
oold  which  makes  the  weather  so  disagreeable,  but  the  perpetual  winds 
which  blow  from  almost  every  (quarter  over  the  open  country.  The  windfl^ 
vhen  from  the  lake,  can  be  borne ;  but  from  the  prairies,  they  are  icy, 
freezing,  merciless. 

The  following  meteorological  observations,  taken  in  Hancock  county, 
during  three  years,  give  the  following  large  proportion  of  fair,  to  rainy 
days: — 

Falrdaja.  Cloady.  Raiay.  8w>v. 

First  year 246                74  42               8 

Second  year 260                67  48               6 

Third  year 229               98  48  10 

With  sucli  a  display  of  figures,  it  ceases  to  be  remarkable  that  this 
climate  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  agreeable  in  the  nortli- 
em  portion  of  the  country. 
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ihofat  the  middle  of  October  or  first  of  November,  the  Indian  summer 
imences,  and  continues  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.     During  this  sca- 
the weather  is  dull  and  cheerless,  the  atmosphere  is  smoky,  and  the 
and  moon  are  sometimes  almost  totally  obscured. 
lfotwithstan<ling,  then,  the  varieties  of  her  climate — its  severity  during 
winter  at  the  north,  and  the  ener\'ating  heat  of  the  summer  at  the 
th — Illinois  may  be  regarded  as  having  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
>red  climates  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

Nith  all  the  advantages  of  her  fine  situation — an  empire  in  extent — 
richest  portion  of  tlie  richest  country  in  the  world — with  navigable 
jams  on  everj^  l>order,  and  penetrating  her  remotest  sections — rapidly 
reasing  her  poj>ulation  with  an  industrious,  enterprising,  and  educated 
»  of  <*itizens — can  any  one  doubt  her  future  position  of  empire  in  that 
at  valley  fated  to  control  the  destinies  of  our  republic  ? 


Art  III.— PKOGUSS  OF  POPUllTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CHAPTBR  I. 

CENSUS   OP    1850,  BEING   THE    SEVENTH    PECENNIAL   ENUMERATION 

UNDER   THE    CONSTITUTION. 

Rhis  census  diflfers  from  every  other  which  preceded  it  in  one  important 
ticular.  Hitherto  the  population  had  been  distributed  into  classes,  ao» 
ding  to  age,  sex,  and  race,  by  the  officers  who  took  the  census,  but  by 
I  act  of  Congress  for  taking  the  seventh  census,  the  census-taker  was 
Hired  to  return  each  individual  by  name,  with  his  or  her  sex,  age, 
or,  occupation,  &c.,  and  left  the  (classification  to  be  made  at  the  seat  of 
remment,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretar}-^  of  the  Interior. 
rhis  mode  was  recommended  by  its  promise  of  greater  accuracy,  and 
its  affording  materials  for  additional  classes  of  the  individual  citizens, 
jording  to  other  points  of  similarity.  It  has,  however,  been  found  to  be 
anded  with  the  disadvantages  of  adding  largely  to  the  expense,  and  of 
Hiring  a  much  longer  time  to  complete  a  digest  of  the  retunis.  These 
ections,  which,  if  not  obviated,  must  acquire  additional  force  at  each 
ceeding  census,  have  given  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  the  certain  inconve- 
nces  of  the  new  mode  do  not  outweigh  its  presumed  benefits. 
rhe  act  also  greatly  enlarged  the  field  of  inquiry.  It  appointed  a  Cen- 
Board  which  had  the  power  of  prescribing  the  objects  of  inquiry,  not 
needing  one  hundred.  In  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  this  Board  aug- 
ttted  the  number  of  agricultural  items  from  twenty-nine  to  forty-five.  It 
[uired  a  valuation  of  each  person's  lands,  improved  and  unimproved,  and 
their  implements  and  machinery ;  the  annual  taxes  levied  in  each  dis- 
5t;  the  number  of  aliens,  with  the  places  of  their  nativity;  of  paupers; 
convicted  criminals;  of  church  establishments,  with  the  property  of 
sh ;  and  of  the  public  libraries ;  and,  lastly,  it  aimed  at  copious  details 
medical  statistics — as  the  number  of  deaths  within  the  year  preceding 
\  census,  the  age  and  color  of  each  person  deceased,  and  the  disease  of 
ich  he  died.  Though  this  part  of  the  census  is  not  to  be  relied  on, 
m  the  incompetency  or  carelessness  of  most  of  those  from  whom  the 
isuft-takers  received  their  information,  the  seventh  census,  on  the  whole, 
nishes  the  materials  for  a  greater  stock  of  statistical  information  than 


tin 
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has  probably  ever  been  afforded  in  a  country  containing  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  people. 

The  decennial  increase  in  1850,  by  multiplication  and  the  acceaaion  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  was — 


Of  the  whole  population 

Of  the  whites 

Of  the  free  colored 

Of  the  plaves 


28,191,876 

19,563,068 

434,496 

8,204,818 


86^7  pcroeot 
87.74        " 
12.47        •* 
28.82 


The  distribution  of  the  different  classes  under  this  census,  compared 
with  that  of  1840,  was  as  follows : — 

In  1840.  In  18§e. 


The  whites  amounted  to 

The  free  colored 

The  slaves 


88.16  percent 
2.26        « 
14.68        " 


84.82  per  cent 

1.87 
18.81        • 


The  result  of  the  census  of  1850,  as  to  the  population  of  each  State  and 
Territory,  distributed  according  to  age  and  sex,  white  or  colored,  bond  or 
free,  may  be  seen  in  the  four  following  tables : — 


WHITK  POPULATION  IN   1860,  CLASSED  AOCOBDINO  TO  AQJt  AND  8KZ. 


States  and 
Territories. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

Vermont 

Massachasetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina ..... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas. 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky  ......... 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Iowa «. ... 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Utah 

New  Mexico 


Under  1. 
males.       females. 


7,041 

3,057 

3,846 

11,627 

1,740 

3,861 

38,090 

6,401 

31,929 

983 

6,069 

493 

12,026 

8,171 

3,318 

7,894 

661 

6.289 

4,464 

8.467 

2,437 

2,817 

11,679 

12,036 

10,044 

18,646 

16,344 

28,488 

6,462 

6,279 

8,141 

148 

66 

161 

220 

639 


6,916 

8,080 

8,226 

11,463 

1,804 

8,649 

87,126 

6,436 

81,017 

970 

6,962 

606 

11,716 

7,680 

8,139 

7,271 

646 

6,927 

4,209 

3,421 

2,326 

2,666 

11,247 

11,628 

9,629 

12,996 

16,636 

27,707 

6,862 

6,124 

2,962 

122 

102 

149 

212 

694 


land 
males. 

81,497 
18,660 
16,623 
46.460 

6,989 

16,190 

162,669 

26,444 

181,268 

4,191 
24,809 

2,081 
67,266 
86,721 
17,973 
87,844 

8,866 

80.241 

22,046 

16.880 

11.183 

12,441 

62,801 

62,441 

41,124 

68,388 

68,294 

127,086 

26,016 

20,846 

14,802 

840 

888 

902 

871 

8,778 


under  5. 
fenudes. 

80,161 
13,247 
16,866 
44,644 

6,844 

16,908 

169,831 

25.687 

186,990 

4,120 
24,087 

1,964 
66,190 
84,080 
17,084 
86,698 

8,189 

28,988 

20,689 

14,907 

10,638 

11,944 

60,780 

60,140 

89,466 

66,486 

66,618 

128,848 

28,775 

20,046 

18,860 

784 

868 

885 

868 

8,792 


Sand 
malM. 

87,766 
17,879 
19,487 
54,148 

7,589 

19,292 

187,884 

80.614 

157.099 

5,086 
27,658 

2,451 
66,868 
40,798 
20,589 
42,642 

8,811 
84,205 
24,404 
16,981 
12.277 
18,476 
60,471 
59,604 
46,856 
66,892 
79,568 
145.958 
80,884 
21,765 
16,864 

1,080 
868 
907 
696 

4,402 


nndef  10. 
fenal* 

86,580 

16,8SS 

60,691 
7,611 

19,05) 
184,305 

89,051 

164,424 

4.882 

27,015 
2,466 

68,809 

89,407 

19.988 

41,118 

8.547 

38,455 

28,495 

16,274 
11,817 
12,918 
68,415 

67,518 

44,605 

63,518 
76,859 

141.794 

28,847 

20,45J 

16.098 

1,011 

S55 

ft4 

•58 

4,525 


278,807     264,854    1,198,746    1,160,061    1,872,488    1,881,690 
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10  ud 
males. 

S6,408 

ampehire  . . .  17,426 

It 18,486 

losetts 49,129 

Island 7,866 

acnt 19,378 

ark 170,068 

inej 28,213 

ItbdU 188,638 

re 4,681 

id 26,807 

of  Colombia  2,166 

i 69,966 

Jarolina^. . . .  87,677 

Carolina 18,842 

87,076 

8,077 

la 80,146 

ppi 21,106 

la 14,108 

10,346 

!• 11,930 

lee 64,444 

ty 61,610 

i 40,689 

68,669 

68,240 

128,101 

n 26,491 

rin 17,671 

13,172 

ia 1,184 

>ta 209 

717 

688 

Dzico 8,678 


under  15. 

females. 

86,188 

16,844 

17,609 

48,684 

7,878 

18,684 

167,472 

26,918 

188,268 

4.842 

24,608 

2,236 

67,486 

86,722 

18.182 

86,674 

2,812 

29,069 

20,081 

13,867 

9,466 

11,178 

61,826 

49,464 

88,678 

64,801 

64,447 

123,632 

24,040 

16,876 

12,187 

818 

268 

692 

686 

8,187 


15  and 
males. 

88,862 

16,920 

17.480 

48.868 

7,172 

18,627 

167,161 

24,294 

116,778 

8,814 
20,767 

1,829 
47,638 
80.178 
14.782 
28,497 

2,838 
24,548 
16,847 
10,620 

7,836 

9,069 
43,870 
42,116 
82,260 
46,959 
66,477 
107,689 
21,216 
14,622 

9,961 

4,669 
226 
677 
669 

8,187 


under  SO. 

females. 

88,489 

18,821 

16.778 

66,044 

7,828 

19,486 

171.692 

26,706 

124,488 

8,964 

22,461 

2,220 

60,016 

81,777 

16,680 

80,086 

2,412 

26,216 

16,157 

12,498 

8,073 

8,990 

46,094 

42,801 

82,299 

46,789 

66,196 

111,126 

21,288 

14,217 

10.184 

877 

281 

626 

666 

8,838 


90  and 

males. 

61,466 

28,232 

27,431 

101,306 

14,662 

86,289 

808,816 

42,198 

209,488 

6,864 

40,164 

8,628 

77,492 

46,618 

23,474 

44,878 

4,778 

86,860 

27,164 

80,729 

16,464 

16,198 

64,089 

69,678 

68,246 

79,466 

86,786 

178,777 

86,186 

31,922 

16,702 

44,770 

1,164 

2,876 

1,264 

6,826 


naderSOL 
femalea. 

48,279 

28,948 

26,661 

107,866 

16,192 

86,060 

308,893 

43,162 

206,801 

6,886 
88,178 

8,960 
77,669 
49.680 
23,888 
43,627 

8,727 
86,782 
28,680 
24,669 
12,811 
18,288 
64,637 
64,606 
40,962 
70,679 
80,849 
168,878 
82,491 
26,866 
16.646 

1,697 
666 
803 
891 

6,270 


1,226,676  1,176,664  1,041,116  1,087,600  1,869,092  1,768,469 

30  and  under  40.  40  and  under  50.  50  and  under  60. 

riea.  males.  females.  males.  females.  males.  femalea. 

86.985  83,606  27,436  26,802  17,644  17,460 

ruDpahire...  19,558  20,222  16,837  16,446  11,299  12.873 

It 19,766  19,262  15,860  16,212  10,679  10,897 

iiueUs 72,640  70,002  47,696  47,612  28,840  81,298 

bland 10,886  10.191  6,686  7,006  4,047  4,666 

ticnt 25,078  24.251  17,902  18,190  11,846  18,486 

»rk 216.642  197.888  144,496  128.661  86,440  78,911 

rsey. 80,181  28,161  20,887  19,681  12,796  18,089 

kania 144,089  138,072  97,668  89,461  68,682  66,919 

re 4,606  4,481  8,106  2,948  1,718  1,806 

)d 29,460  26.686  18,740  17,414  10,647  10,803 

of  Columbia  2,679  2,699  1,647  1.633  996  1,066 

i. 61,451  49.907  86,106  84,766  22,631  22,258 

Carolina 29,340  31,768  20,316  21,922  18,084  14,816 

Jaroliaa 16,684  16,278  10,678  10,608  6,896  6,778 

28,062  25.684  18.830  17,403  10,891  10,126 

3,668  2,347  2,076  1,410  1,269  810 

la 21,862  21,067  16,976  13,721  9,842  7,842 

ppi 19,061  14,216  11,878  8,776  6,667  4,743 

la 27,461  16,064  18,829  7,529  6,689  8.687 

12,117  7,868  6,939  4,366  8,462  2,117 

M 10,048  7,420  6,066  4,601  8,041  2^186 
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atatesuMl  SOuid 

Territories.  vales. 

Teonessee 88,947 

Kentucky 45,846 

Missouri 41,006 

IllinoiB 67,178 

Indiana 67,4<16 

Ohio 120.612 

Michigan 28,120 

WiBCoosiu 26,086 

Iowa 18.613 

Oaliibrnia 21,460 

Minnesota 720 

Oregon 1,843 

Utah 761 

New  Mexico 8,949 


8tates  and 

Territories. 

Maine 

New  Ham])shire  . . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ...... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

Kentucky  .......... 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa -,... 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Utah 

New  Mexico 


imder40. 

femnlee. 

88,861 

88,672 

80.761 

46,248 

49,858 

107,098 

23,082 

18,638 

10,461 

986 

261 

646 

698 

8.298 


40  and 
males. 
26,641 
28,687 
28,640 
84,889 
86,213 
80,204 
19,412 
14.846 

7.784 

7,686 
290 
683 
618 

2,407 


under  50. 

females. 

26,860 

26,876 

18,170 

27,688 

82,010 

70,128 

14,809 

10,428 

6,968 

463 

181 

274 

404 

1,981 


1,288,682 

1,128,267 

840,2: 

22       748,666       498,660 

46M11 

60  and  under  70. 

7U  and  under  80. 

80  &  under  90. 

90&i.in. 

males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

males. 

females. 

m. 

fe 

10,498 

10,230 

6,224 

6,247 

1,683 

1,760 

149 

180 

7.178 

8,169 

3,906 

4,566 

1,820 

1,781 

161 

161 

6,639 

6,720 

3,621 

3,564 

1,226 

1,166 

116 

Itl 

16,743 

69,807 

7,784 

10,008 

2,335 

3,420 

197 

m 

2,448 

2,967 

1,050 

1,510 

319 

489 

88 

48 

7,408 

8,978 

3,698 

4.764 

1,174 

1.661 

109 

{OS 

46,927 

43,920 

19,947 

19.264 

6,709 

6.877 

618 

718 

7.264 

7,706 

3,126 

3.464 

888 

1,143 

72 

118 

81,814 

32,224 

13,188 

13,869 

8,344 

4,036 

836 

408 

881 

1,006 

878 

440 

76 

109 

9 

18 

6,429 

6,008 

2,161 

2,681 

608 

749 

68 

114 

464 

637 

183 

208 

36 

62 

6 

8 

12,724 

1?.,711 

6.648 

6,914 

1,659 

1,819 

228 

!8f 

7,169 

8,407 

3,388 

8,868 

1,054 

1,136 

186 

218 

8,659 

3,809 

1,647 

1,826 

494 

628 

78 

188 

6,202 

6,608 

2,447 

2,829 

726 

797 

119 

149 

544 

876 

188 

126 

40 

87 

6 

8 

4,644 

8.796 

1,822 

1,560 

479 

490 

IDS 

84 

2,847 

2,246 

968 

860 

228 

226 

2(5 

82 

2,065 

1,678 

621 

678 

126 

149 

80 

20 

1,212 

840 

866 

231 

81 

63 

9 

18 

1,304 

902 

414 

278 

60 

82 

7 

18 

8,567 

8,284 

4,006 

8,797 

1,231 

1,168 

160 

198 

8,904 

8,616 

8,994 

3,620 

1,188 

1,166 

177 

180 

6,206 

4,212 

1,681 

1,340 

373 

816 

60 

81 

7.969 

6.441 

2,627 

2,060 

504 

484 

•66 

M 

10,396 

8,846 

8,672 

8,091 

871 

796 

144 

121 

27,462 

28,224 

10,790 

9,167 

2,667 

2,349 

80« 

SIS 

4,804 

8.776 

1,698 

1,200 

817 

239 

42 

{I 

3,201 

2,389 

886 

668 

177 

127 

6 

18 

1,631 

1,261 

468 

369 

97 

68 

16 

9 

388 

69 

64 

19 

16 

8 

6 

S 

89 

28 

17 

8 

3 

2 

8 

• 

108 

40 

16 

6 

8 

• 

1 

1 

100 

94 

81 

22 

1 

8 

• 

• 

1,010 

684 

818 

269 

194 

126 

69 

98 

264,742  256,480     111.416  112,648     81,243  34,403  8.6634.499 

Stales  and  100  k,  upw^ds.  Age  unknown.  Total               TotAl  Gini 

Territories.  males,  females,    m.         fe.  males.  females.  lotsL 

Maine 9         4       618       207  296,746  285,068  68U18 

New  Hampshire  .. .          5        6         28         24  155,960  161,496  817.488 

Vermont 4        4         26         11  159,668  163,744  818,40! 

Massachusetts 4        9    1,016       177  484,098  601,867  981^ 
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MOA&npwMi.  Age  nnknowii. 

malet.  nmalM.  m.         fik 

IdHid 8  15         .. 

ieot 4  2  194 

>rk 88  29  1,174 

ney 4  6  85 

fania 20  81  664 

ra 2  24 

id 7  10  8 

of  Columbia         0  0  3 

1 28  85  156 

laiolioa 18  43  69 

larolma 58  24  89 

28  27  104 

1  1  4 

a 10  10  57 

ppi 7  11  67 

M 9  12  258 

11  12  170 

UL     6  4  18 

ee 28  34  112 

ty 28  81  108 

i 12  11  80 

10  5  489 

18  8  179 

28  22  849 

Q 5  2  61 

lio 1  1  112 

1  27 

ia 669 

'Ui*  ••••••••          •  •  •••• 

•   •••••••••a                         •  • 

i!dco......!    19  21 


Total 


62 

510 

71 

446 

14 

6 

14 

128 

57 

42 

94 

1 

41 

62 

41 

19 

12 

102 

72 

51 

303 

182 

257 

59 

80 

27 

4 


88   27 


142 


1 


70,340 

179,884 

1,544,489 

238,452 

1,142,784 

35,746 
211,187 

18,494 
461,300 
278,025 
137,747 
266,238 

25,706 
219,488 
156,287 
141,248 

84,869 

85,874 
382,285 
392,804 
812,987 
445,544 
503,178 
1,004,117 
208,466 
164,351 
100,887 

84,708 
8.696 
8,188 
6,020 

31,725 


Total 
females. 

70,535 

188,215 

1,503,836 

282.057 

1,115.426 

35,428 
206,756 

19,447 
448,500 
280,008 
186,816 
255,839 

21,498 
207.081 
139,481 
114,248 

69,165 

76,815 
874,601 
368,609 
279,017 
400,490 
470,976 
950,988 
186,606 
140,405 

90,904 
6,927 
2,848 
4,949 
5,810 

29,600 


QtmA 


148,876 

868,099 

8,048,826 

405,609 

2,268,160 

71,169 
417,948 

87.941 
894,800 
568,098 
274,668 
62M79 

47,203 
426,614 
295,718 
256,491 
164,084 
162,189 
766,888 
761,418 
692,004 
846,084 
977,164 
1,955,050 
895,071 
804,768 
191,881 

91,685 
6,088 

18,087 

11,880 

61,626 


857     430    7,153    8,154      10,026,402      9,526,666    19,558,068 


FREE  COLORED   POPULATION  IN    1850. 


lad  Under  1. 

lea.  males,  femalefl. 

26  18 

impshire  . .  7  7 

it 15  8 

lusetts  ....  85  114 

[tland 37  29 

icut 74  72 

)rk 582  589 

reej 361  358 

YRoia 637  748 

re 271  271 

id 1,017  998 

of  Columbia  125  125 

I 695  717 

Carolina....  412  885 

iaroliua. ...  77  78 

44  80 

9  16 

a 20  29 

ppL 8  6 

la. 191  213 

2 

It. 6  5 

m 81  88 

Lj. 101  141 


1  and 

males. 

64 

22 

41 

409 

164 

850 

2,218 

1,302 

2,897 

1,145 

4,422 

523 

3,403 

1,812 

671 

178 

56 

148 

68 

910 

27 

42 

418 

546 


under  5. 

Temalca. 

59 

28 

25 

440 

159 

860 

2,890 

1,395 

2,911 

1,140 

4,502 

511 

8,288 

1,887 

541 

165 

54 

143 

61 

931 

24 

89 

428 

580 


5  and  under  10. 
males,     females. 


88 

80 

48 

459 

197 

484 

2,666 

1,484 

8,286 

1,391 

4,950 

657 

3,924 

2,188 

696 

221 

70 

160 

57 

1,188 

88 

85 

488 

678 


76 

22 

84 

498 

194 

412 

2,800 

1,579 

8,417 

1,361 

5,131 

662 

3,911 

2,067 

712 

202 

89 

144 

53 

1,182 

27 

81 

601 

648 


lOandnnderlS. 
malea.  femalei. 


88 
24 
44 

428 

159 

897 

2,507 

1,498 

2,900 

1,232 

4,516 

684 

8,688 

1,907 

658 

208 

62 

147 

56 

1,069 

25 

87 

440 

601 


84 
28 

80 

488 

184 

411 

2,619 

1,421 

8,121 

1.146 

4,589 

614 

8,609 

1,816 

684 

180 

55 

154 

60 

1,084 

19 

88 

407 

689 


680 


Prognm  af  PopmlcUiom  tii  tiu  UnUed  SitOn. 


Caderl.  ladoii4cr&.  $  sender  10.  M 

Minoori SI  28  110  143  13«  148  110  ISS 

Bliooif 76  65  %Z\  829  376  371  312  848 

lodtaiMi 161  155  772  737  867  915  1^23  76ft 

Ohio    870  819  1^65  1.493  1,793  1,811  M72  1^18 

Micfaigao 39  35  177  175  176  169  13S  122 

WiMoosio 15  6  26  32  50  32  25  87 

Lma 8  3  18  21  29  28  17  20 

Oalifornui 123145  11  20 

MinoesoU. ......  2  3  8 

Oregon 23  18  18  19  9  11 

UUh.... 4  111  11 

Ifew  Mexico ..  ..  1 

ToUl 6,676  6,600  24,743  24,902  28,806    29.246    26,061  26,241 

BUlMsod  L3  and  onder  20.  90  and  under  30.     30  aad  nnder  40.     40JLinderJi 

ii  TerriUiriea.  male*,    females,     malai.      females,    males,    females,    males,  females^ 

liaioe 69  65  123  127  105  85  69  48 

New  Hampshire  . .  22  18  41  44  32  35  26  26 

Vermoot 28  40  66  76  67  32  33  37 

MamchusetU 381  448  944  891  704  685  472  485 

Rhode  IsUod 153  163  863  339  287  309  180  206 

Coooecticat 361  397  816  732  643  541  867  889 

New  York 2,046  2.541  4,556  6,280  8,719  3,911  2,619  2,635 

New  Jersey 1,174  1.183  2.018  2,101  1.626  1.638  1,049  l.OOA 

PeoMyWania. 2,397  2,975  4,607  6,787  3,480  3,792  2,471  2,589 

Delaware 1.038  971  1,328  1,522  976  996  683  677 

Maryland 3,396  4.016  5,437  6.816  4,844  5.273  8.030  8,625 

District  of  Colombia  394  637  672  1,166  631  763  367  606 

Virginia 2.687  2,978  4,298  5,159  2,787  3,344  2,014  2.272 

North  Carolina  .. .  1,620  1,520  2.195  2,681  1,260  1,674  793  1,008 

Sooth  Carolina  .. .  395  495  606  812  474  635  283  356 

Oeoruria 147  171  198  287  131  179  97  96 

Florida. 86  44  68  64  44  71  29  47 

Alabama 116  127  142  226  89  181  95  96 

Mississippi 44  38  90  70  49  66  85  41 

Looisiana. 704  998  1,147  1,761  900  1,474  678  975 

Texas 18  24  40  84  23  23  17  19 

Arkansas 24  43  48  87  89  31  41  28 

Tennessee 307  364  456  497  249  339  236  277 

Kentucky 396  469  634  749  492  664  460  489 

Missouri 114  79  298  228  206  198  161  136 

Illinois 285  292  651  633  353  277  216  198 

Indiana. 627  625  903  981  561  560  400  871 

Ohio 1.382  1,613  2,324  2,467  1,556  1,431  980  961 

Michigan 106  104  281  243  252  143  146  76 

Wisconsin 27  27  81  56  86  46  26  17 

Iowa 18  17  36  37  24  17  11  12 

California. 72  14  374  29  266  12  HI  8 

MinnesoU 4  2  7  6  4  4  8  1 

Oregon 11  10  88  15  20  9  4  5 

Utob. 3  2  2  2  1  2  ..  1 

New  Mexico 1  7  1  6  8  4  .. 

Total 20,396  23,399  36,782  41,766  26,153    29,052    18,199  19,741 

States  and  50  and  under  60.  60  and  under  70.      70  nnd  nnder  80.     80  Jl  under  9ft. 

Territories.  males,    females,  males,  females,    males,    females,    males,  females. 

Maine 43  47  29  30  11  18  8  4 

New  Hampshire  . .  22  29  15  12  8  11  8  8 

Vermont 26  27  9  15  8  10  4  5 

Massachusetts 284  337  129  158  61  88  29  86 

Rhode  Island 88  128  58  106  40  61  16  26 


Propre$9  of  Population  in  the  United  Btain. 


681 


Mateitnd 

Territories. 

OoDDecttcut 

Hew  York. 

Kew  Jersey 

PennsylTania. 

Delaware 

Harjland 

District  of  Columbia 

Yirgioia 

Korth  Carolina  . . . 
South  Carolina. . . . 
Oeorgia. ...   . .   . . 

Florida.  

Alabama 

Mimissippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky. 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Caliibmia. 

llionesota 

Oregon 

Uuh 

li'ew  Mexico 


SOnnd 
males. 

237 

1,432 

716 

1,467 

450 

2,104 

256 

1,269 

628 

188 

62 

16 

68 

81 

870 

14 

20 

206 

458 

108 

171 

846 

668 

78 

16 

6 

32 


ander  00. 
females. 
269 

1,476 

682 

1,513 

480 

2,262 

863 

1,461 

671 

281 

99 

27 

61 

88 

688 

9 

22 

173 

440 

92 

124 

217 

624 

40 

13 

6 

4 


OOsnd 

males. 

147 

702 

407 

744 

310 

1,242 

115 

794 

837 

105 

44 

20 

43 

25 

172 

2 

12 

123 

835 

64 

64 

166 

413 

30 

8 

1 

6 


under  70. 
females. 

161 

820 

489 

790 

269 
1,834 

208 

869 

862 

151 

67 

28 

86 

26 

420 
o 

16 
144 
834 

56 

74 
124 
294 

22 
2 
6 


70  and 
males. 

61 
208 
166 
297 
143 
603 

62 
849 
176 

47 

85 
7 

18 

17 

87 
8 

12 

72 
178 

28 

27 

67 
187 

IQ 
8 


under  80. 

females, 

89 

365 

188 

857 

182 

605 

97 

432 

210 

73 

44 

11 

31 

9 

156 

1 

9 

66 

166 

14 

84 

62 

138 

18 

1 

2 


80  and  under  90. 
,  males,  females. 


25 
100 

63 
120 

40 
176 

20 
187 

89 

26 
8 
6 

18 
4 

86 
1 
8 

29 

62 
6 
9 

16 

63 
1 
8 


29 

171 

79 

162 

62 

289 

67 

182 

108 

41 

18 

8 

IS 

6 

87 

2 

1 

28 

68 

9 

11 

16 

47 

3 


.  * 

.  a 


Tolal 11,771  12,672   6,671   7,862   2,878   3,438   1,106   1,612 


States  and 

Territories. 

Maine    

New  Hampshire  . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . . . 
South  Carolina.. . . 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

Kentucky . . « 

Missouri 

Illinois. 

Indiana... 


90  &.  under  100. 
m.        f. 


lOO&upVds. 
m.        f. 


Age  unkn^n. 
m.        f. 


Total. 


8 

2 

1 

7 

1 

6 

24 

23 
oo 

am  •■ 

17 


8 
16 
7 
7 
44 
28 
60 
13 


46     110 
2       11 


51 

22 

8 

9 
o 

5 

•  • 

11 
3 

•  • 

11 

18 

1 

6 

7 


64 
20 
IS 
14 

4 
10 

1 
45 


1 
1 
3 

•  • 

1 
12 
3 
9 
2 
11 

•  • 

20 
7 
3 
2 

4 
3 

•  • 

11 


1 
8 

•   • 

3 

14 

12 

15 

3 

48 

6 

86 

17 

7 

4 

1 

6 

2 

21 


29 
1 
3 
7 
9 
35 
15 


I 
2 
1 


16 


I 

12 
1 
1 

22 
9 

80 
6 
1 
1 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
1 
8 


2 
6 

26 

4 
4 
9 


7 
6 
1 


1 
11 
4 
2 
6 


1 
4 
4 
1 
9 


4 
6 
1 
2 
14 


males. 

726 

260 

375 

4,424 

1,738 

8,820 

23.452 

11,798 

26,869 

9.035 

85,192 

4,248 

26,002 

13.298 

4,131 

1,376 

418 

1,066 

474 

7.479 

211 

814 

8,117 

4,863 

1,861 

2,777 

6,716 


females. 

630 

260 

348 

4,640 

1,932 

3,873 

26,617 

12,012 

28,267 

9,038 

39,531 

5,811 

28,331 

14,166 

4,829 

1,556 

614 

1,209 

456 

9,983 

186 

294 

8,806 

6,148 

1,257 

2,650 

6,647 


Grand 

TotaL 

1,356 

620 

718 

9,064 

8,670 

7,698 

49,069 

28,810 

68,626 

18.078 

74,728 

10,069 

64.888 

27,468 

8,960 

2,981 

982 

2,266 

930 

17,462 

897 

608 

6,422 

10,011 

2,618 

5,486 

11,262 


682  Propresi  of  Population  in  the  United  SUUei. 

states  and  90  &  under  100. 100  k,  upVds.  Age  ankn*n. 

Territoriet.  nu         f.         m.        f.         m.       f. 

Ohio 14       18         6         8         9       11 

MichigaD 1         1         2         1 

WisconsiD 1       

Iowa 

VyttiiioruiAa*  •••••■•         ••        ••        ••        ••        ••        •• 

•AUDUCSOLn*  ••«••••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Oregon 

Utah^ 

New  Mexico 


Total. 

Gn^ 

males. 

femulea. 

U>I0^ 

12,691 

12,588 

26,«7« 

l,4Sl 

1,152 

2,59^ 

365 

270 

69<S 

165 

168 

S^S 

872 

90 

9ftS 

21 

18 

m^ 

120 

87 

20T 

14 

10 

S« 

17 

6 

29 

Total 819     540     114     229     150     136     208,724     225,771     484,495 


eLAYE  POPULATION   OF    1850,   CLASSED   AOOOBDINO  TO  AGE    AND   BEX. 

Under  I.  1  under  5.  5  and  under  10.      10  k.  under  15. 

males,     females,     males,  females,  males,  females,     males.  fiundM* 

New  Jersey. ..           ..  ..           ..  1  2            2  i 

Delaware 27           82  155         148  228  178         208  194 

Maryland 1,243      1,203  5,961      5,981  6,902  6,712      6,963  6.400 

Dtetrict  of  Columbia          80          41  165         184  208  287         239  841 

Virginia 5,841      5,814  32,419    32,687  35,856  34,897    83,888  82,831 

North  Carolina 4,022      4,064  21,891    22,048  23,400  23,586    20,711  19,880 

South  Carolina 4,450      4,744  27,019    28,2-29  27,069  28,181    24,890  24.826 

Georgia 4,780      4,889  27,984    28,070  28,941  28.711    26,834  26.749 

Florida. 463         451  2,840      2,918  2,889  2,874      2,507  2.442 

Alabama 3.992      4,118  25,471    25,687  26,724  25,671    23,190  22,260 

Mississippi 3,6U      3,788  22,706    23,417  23,240  23,106    20.666  19,81« 

Louisiana 2,349      2.591  14,260    14,814  14,874  15,009    13,865  18,410 

Texas 705         724  4,406      4,866  4,356  4,504      4,152  4.091 

Arkansas 540         619  3,476      3,572  3,480  8,546      8,389  3,179 

Tennessee 3,452      3,609  17,620    18,075  18,647  19,087    17,889  17.252 

Kentucky 8,023      3,245  14,962    16,311  16,761  16,828    15,602  16,203 

Missouri 1,865      1,834  6,420      6.684  7,000  6,845      6,492  6,858 

Utah 2             8  2  1             1  8 

t^a^a^K^'^mm^        m^m^m^mm^^^  ^^^am^m^a^^^m        ^^mm^a^^m^m^m  ^m^^^^m^^^^  ^^^^^^m^^mma         m^^^m^^^^m^  ^iv^MB^^ii^Mi^ 

Total 89,343  41,266  227,745  232,140  289,163  239,925  221,480  214,712 

15  aud  under  30.     20  and  under  30.    30  and  under  40.      40  &  under  StL 
males,    females,     males,    females,     mated,    females,    males,  females. 

New  Jersey 5            2  10            1  ..  ..             2  9 

Delaware 219         151  212         213  67  84           81  48 

Maryland 5,648      5,466  8,092      7,443  4,269  4,600      2.953  2.931 

District  of  Columbia        207         819  239         825  127  245           91  182 

Virginia 25,584    24.669  89,991    36,974  25,435  24,240    18,416  17,614 

North  Carolina 15,710    16.800  23,969    23,636  18,687  13,927      8,444  8,631 

South  Carolina 20,521    21,876  81,745    83,472  20.588  22,938    18,188  14,548 

Georgia. 21,865    23.072  83,969    34,690  19,146  20,427    12,100  18,006 

Florida 1.974      2,087  3.878      8,681  2,277  2,812      1,844  1,840 

Alabama, 18,989    19,871  81,658    31,208  19,635  19,614    11,433  11,779 

Mississippi. 16,611     17,087  29.916    30,021  18,565  18,986      9,996  9,98S 

Louisiana. 11,161     11,799  26,047    23,971  20,260  18,415    12,690  10,550 

Texas 8,175      3,442  5,585      5,683  3,131  8,449      1,750  1.878 

Arkansas 2,745      2,765  4.930      4,684  2,528  2,612      1,416  1.421 

Tennessee 14,004    14,621  21,709    21,064  11,370  11,984      6,550  7,115 

Kentucky 12,370    12.695  19,031    17,627  10,325  10,422      6,520  7.156 

Missouri 5,295      5,400  8,628      7,988  3,902  4,300      2,278  2,77f 

Utah.. 12  2             4  2..  1 


.  • 


Total 176,169  181,118  289,695  282,615  175,800  178,865  109,152  110,780 


Progresi  of  Population  in  the  United  SkUsB^ 
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50  and  under  GO.     60  and  under  70.     70  and  under  80.     80  &  under  90. 
males,    females,     males,    females,    males,     females,    males,  females. 

New  Jersey 21  38  27  42  17  81  9  7 

Delaware 20  22  8  11  6  7  ..  2 

Maryland 1,926  1,8&0  1,187  1,175  649  610  190  196 

District  of  Columbia  66  129  44  70  12  29  4  8 

Virginia 12,138  10,860  7,614  6,981  8,028  3,264  958  1,196 

North  Carolina 6,814  6,327  3,G37  3,606  1,620  1,666  670  668 

South  Carolina 8.771  8,760  6,426  6,502  2,008  2,022  613  688 

Georgia. 6,584  6,660  4,586  4,544  1,399  1,480  480  619 

Florida. 895  798  474  397  141  126  45  45 

Alabama. 6,368  6,030  3,774  3,461  1,068  959  838  888 

HissiasippL 4,854  4,390  3,139  2,839  825  727  288  248 

Loaisiana    6,955  4,864  8,082  2,388  937  771  819  226 

Texas 898  829  878  332  100  93  40  84 

Arkansas 653  680  878  339  76  88  30  24 

Tennesree 4.421  4,468  2,050  2,137  719  833  238  287 

Kentucky 8,744  8,985  1,819  2,123  621  913  198  266 

Mifltoori 1,136  1/291  635  632  141  220  63  65 

u  tan...  .••••••••••  L  L  m »  ..  ••  •*  ••  •• 

Total 65,254    61,762    38,102    36,569    18,166    18,688      4,378      4,740 

90  k.  under  100.  100  &  over.    Unknown.  Total.  Grand 

m.        f.         m.        t        m.  f.        males.        females.         Total. 

New  Jersey 2  6  1  96  140  236 

Delaware 1  1       ..  ..  1,174  1,116  2,290 

Maryland 41  74  24  81         1  2  46,944  44,424  90,368 

Dbtrict  of  Columbia  1  3  ..  2       ..  ..  1,422  2,265  8,687 

Virginia 263  834  87  184       49  41  240,562  231,966  472,528 

North  Carolina 132  202  66  98         8  14  144,581  143,967  288,648 

South  Carolina 154  200  81  86  1,288  1,803  187,766  197,228  884,984 

Georgia. 142  162  81  79       27  17  188,867  192,825  881,682 

Florida 22  21  15  14       40  ..  19,804  19,606  89,810 

Alabama 97  93  65  61         1  ..  171,804  171,040  842,844 

MissiBBippl 85  85  47  73     127  119  154,674  164,626  809,878 

Louisiana 81  69  57  66         7  8  125,874  118,936  244,809 

Texas 12  12  6  10       11  14  28,700  29,461  68,161 

Arkansas 11  6  9  6       ..  1  23,658  28,442  47,100 

Tennessee 82  98  31  47         3  2  118,780  120,679  289,469 

Kentucky 61  94  28  53         8  8  105,063  105,018  210,981 

Missouri 25  25  8  9       11  8  43,484  43,988  87,422 

Utah.. 12  14  26 

Total 1,211  1,473     606     819  1,681  1,533  1.602,245  1,601,490  3,204,818 

TABLE   SHOWINQ  THE   AGGRKQATE   NUMBER   OF   WHITES,  FREE  COLORED  PERSONS,  AND 
SLAVES   IX   THE   SEVERAL  STATES   AND  TERRITORIES,  ON   THE    IST  JLNE,    1850: 


States  &  Territories.  Males. 

Maine 296,745 

New  Hampshire  . . .  155,900 

Vermont 159.653 

Massachusetts 484,093 

Rhode  Island 70,340 

Connecticut 179,884 

Kew  York 1,544,489 

New  Jersey 233,452 

Pennsylvnnia 1,142,734 

Delaware 35.746 

Maryland 211,187 

District  of  Columbia  18,494 


-WHITES  — 
Females. 

— \ 

Total. 

, FREE  COLORED. ^ 

Moles.    Females.     Total. 

285,068 

581,813 

726 

630 

1,856 

161.496 

317,466 

260 

260 

628 

1P3,744 

813,402 

875 

343 

714 

501,367 

985,450 

4,424 

4,640 

9,060 

73,635 

143,876 

1,738 

1,932 

3,670 

183,216 

363,099 

3,820 

8,873 

7,698 

1,603,836 

3,048.325 

23,452 

26,617 

49.069 

232,057 

465,509 

11,798 

12,012 

23.810 

1,115,426 

2,258,160 

25,309 

28,257 

53,626 

86,423 

71.169 

9,085 

9,038 

18,073 

206,766 

417,943 

85,192 

39,531 

74,728 

19,447 

37,941 

4,248 

5,811 

10,069 

084 
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states  k,  Territorios. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. . 
South  Carolina.. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Miftf^issippi . ...... 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Oalifornia 

Minnesota , 

Oregon , 

Utah 

New  Mexico.. . . 


Males. 

461,300 
273,025 
187,747 
266,283 

25.705 
219,483 
156,i87 
141.243 

84,869 

85,874 
882.235 
892,804 
812,987 
446,644 
608,178 
1,004,117 
208.466 
164,351 
100,887 

84,708 
8.695 
8.188 
6.020 

81,725 


-WHITKS.— 
Females. 
443.500 
280,008 
136.816 
256.839 

21.498 
207,081 
189,481 
114,248 

69,165 

76,816 
874,601 
868,609 
279,017 
400,490 
470,976 
960,983 
186,606 
140,406 

90,904 
6,927 
2,343 
4,949 
6,810 

29,800 


Total. 

894,800 

558,028 

274,663 

621,672 

47,208 

426.514 

295,718 

256,491 

154,084 

162,189 

756,886 

761,418 

692,004 

846,034 

977,154 

1,966.060 

895,071 

804,766 

191,881 

91,685 

6,088 

18,087 

11.880 

61,626 


, FREE  COLORED.— 

Males.      Females.     Tot 

26.002  28,381 
18,298  14,165 


4,131 

1.875 

418 

1,056 

474 

7,479 

211 

814 

8,117 

4,863 

1,861 

2,777 

5,715 

12,691 

1,431 

865 

165 

872 

21 

120 

14 

17 


4,829 

1,666 

614 

1,209 

466 

9,983 

186 

294 

8,805 

5,148 

1,267 

2.659 

6,647 

12.688 

1,152 

270 

168 

90 

18 

87 

10 

6 


Total 10,026,402   9,523,666  19,568,068  208,724  225,771  434,496 


States  and 
Territories. 

Maine 

New  Ilampehire.. . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York- 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. ....... 

Delaware  ......... 

Maryland 

Dbtrict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky    ......... 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 


Males. 


— 8LAVB8.- 

Fe  males. 


Total. 


96 


1,174 

45,944 

1,422 

24C,662 

144,681 

187,766 

188.867 

19,804 

171,804 

154.674 

126,874 

28.700 

23,658 

118,780 

105,063 

48.484 


140 


1,116 

44,424 

2,266 

281.966 

148,967 

197,228 

192,825 

19,606 

171.040 

154.626 

118,935 

29,461 

28,442 

120,679 

105,918 

43,938 


286 


2,290 

90.368 

8,687 

472,628 

288,648 

884,984 

881,682 

89.310 

842.844 

♦809,878 

244,809 

68.161 

47,100 

239.469 

210,981 

87,422 


Graoft 
total. 

688.169 
817,976 
814.120 
994,614 
147.645 
870.792 

8,091,894 
489.666 

2.811,786 

91.682 

683,084 

61,687 

1,421,661 
869,089 
668,607 
906.185 
87,445 
77 1.62a 
606.526 
617,762 
212.3V»2 
209.897 

1,002.717 
982.406 
682.044 
851,470 
988,417 

1,980,829 


See  census  of  Misaisalppl. 
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SUtet  and  * slaves. *  Gnnd 

Terrttories.  Males.               Females.  Total.  total. 

Miehigan 897,664 

Wiflcousin 806,891 

Iowa 192,214 

California 92,697 

Minoesota 6,077 

Oregon 18,294 

Utah 11,880 

New  Mexico 61,647 


ToUl 1,602,245  1,601.49©  8,204,818  28,191,876 

The  States  of  Texas  and  California,  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  have  been  acquired  since  the  census  of  1840.  TJiough  the  ac- 
cession thus  acquired  to  the  population  is  not  precisely  known,  there  are 
authentic  data  for  a  near  approximation  to  it.  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States  in  1845  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  by  an  official  census,  its 
population  was  143,205.  Supposing  its  increase  to  have  been  nearly  as 
great  in  these  two  years  when  annexation  was  expected,  as  it  was  in  the 
^ve  years  succeeding,  then  its  population  in  1845  must  have  been  about 
100,000.  The  increase  in  five  years,  exclusive  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  States,  estimating  it  at  15  per  cent,  would  make  the  accession  from 
this  source  115,000. 

Tlie  population  of  New  Mexico  in  1850  that  was  exclusively  bom  in  the 
Territory  or  some  other  part  of  Spanish  America,  was  00,775  ;  the  whole 
of  whirh  may  be  regarded  as  a  further  accession  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Nothing  can  be  added  from  Utah,  it  being  exclusively  in  the  possession 
of  the  Indians  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  Mormons. 

The  population  in  New  or  Upper  California  was,  according  to  Ilura- 
boldt,  15,600  in  1803  ;  and  from  the  previous  rate  of  its  increase,  he  esti- 
mated that  it  doubled  in  twelve  years.  Yet  by  a  census. in  1831,  it  was 
only  2'2,995 — showing  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase  to  about  50  per 
cent  in  twenty-eight  years,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  troubles  consequent 
on  the  rupture  with  the  mother  country.  At  this  rate,  the  population  at 
the  time  of  the  cession  in  1848,  would  have  been  about  30,000,  but  its 
amount  seems  to  have  been  considerably  less — 1st.  Because  of  the  02,507 
returned  on  the  gross  population  in  1850,  62,576  were  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  21,802  were  bom  in  foreign  countries;  the  whole  of  the 
former  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  latter  had  migrated  thither  between 
1848  and  June,  1850,  attracted  by  the  gold  mines  discovere<i  in  1848. 
2dly.  The  whole  number  of  females  in  California  in  1850,  according  to 
the  census,  was  7,799.  There  is  no  satisfactory  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  number  of  the  males  much  exceeded  that  of  the  females.  But,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  double,  the  whole  population  would  then  be,  exclu- 
sive of  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  23,397. 

The  result  of  the  accessions  from  these  sources  in  1850  would  be 
115,090  +  60,778  +  23,397  =  199,192,  which,  for  the  sake  of  round 
numbers,  we  will  call  200,000. 

The  slave  population,  which  from  1830  to  1840  had  increased  33  per 
cent,  had,  from  1840  to  1850,  increased  28.8  per  cent — showing  a  greater 
ratio  in  the  last  ten  years  of  five  per  cent.  A  part  of  this  difierence  ad- 
mits of  a  ready  explanation.    The  whole  number  of  slaves  in  1850  was 
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increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas;  while  in  1840  the  number  had  bee 
diminished  by  the  migrations  of  slaveholders  of  the  United  States  to  tb 
country.     The  number  in  Textis  at  the  time  of  annexation  (1845)  w 
about  21,000,  which  by  natural  multiplication  would  have  increased 
aomewhat  more  than  35,000.      This  double  operation  of  Texas  on  th 
■lave  population  is  sufficient  for  nearly  2  J  per  cent  on  the  ratio  of  increases^ 
The  residue  is  to  be  referred  to  several  circumstances ;  there  have  been 
few  cases  of  manumission  in  the  last  ten  years,  owing  partly  to  a  change 
of  public  sentiment  on  tliis  subject  in  the  slaveholding  States,  and  partly 
to  an  extension  by  State  legislation  of  the  policy  of  prohibiting  it.     The 
same  circumstances  contribute  to  explain  the  falling  oft*  in  the  increase  of 
the  free  colored  class  in  the  last  ten  years,  from  20.88  per  cent  to  12.47 
per  cent.    Another  cause  of  tlie  greater  increase  of  slaves  is  a  diminished 
mortality  between  1 840  and  1 850,  both  because  the  Asiatic  cholera  and 
yellow  fever  had  been  less  prevalent  in  that  period,  and  because  there  was 
a  greater  proportion  who  had  become  acclimated  in  the  South.     That  this 
class  of  our  population  have  been  better  cared  for,  or  have  experienced 
more  frequent  or  more  efficient  medical  treatment,  would  also  contribute 
to  explain  the  difference ;  but  I  am  aware  of  no  facts  that  would  much 
•upport  such  an  hypothesis. 

The  males  and  females  of  each  class  were  thus  distributed  according  to 
age:— 

1.      WHTTK  POPULATION. 


Male?. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

PercU 

Fferel. 

Those  under 

6. . . . 

.       14.68 

14  96 

60  and  under 

60.... 

4.97 

4JS 

6  and  under 

10..., 

18.69 

13.98 

60 

70..., 

2.64 

2.69 

10 

16.... 

.       12.23 

12.36 

70 

80.... 

1.11 

1.18 

16        *• 

20... 

.       10.89 

11.42 

80 

90.... 

0.81 

0.86 

20 

80.... 

18.64 

1846 

90        " 

100 

0.04 

0.05 

80 

40.... 

12.86 

11.84 

100  and  upwards 

0.04 

0.05 

40        " 

60.... 

8.86 

7.86 

Age  unknown. 

0.07 

0.08 

^ "^^^F 

100.00 

100.00 

2.      FREE 

COLORED. 

Malef. 

Females. 

.Males. 

Females, 

PercU 

Per  ct. 

Perct 

Prrct 

Under 

6.  •  • . 

14.68 

13.61 

60  and  under 

60..., 

6.64 

6.57 

6  and  under 

10... 

.       13.80 

12.96 

60        " 

70.... 

8.20 

8.26 

10 

16.... 

12.49 

11.63 

70 

80.... 

1.38 

lJb% 

16 

20.... 

9.77 

10.87 

80        " 

90.... 

0.58 

0  67 

20 

30..., 

17.14 

18.06 

90        « 

100.... 

0.16 

0.24 

80        •* 

40.... 

12.63 

12.88 

100  and  upwards 

00  5 

aio 

40        " 

60.... 

8.72 

8.74 

Age  unknown. 

...   • . 

00.7 

00.6 

100.00 

100.00 

8.    SI 

LAVES. 

Males. 

Femalef. 

Males. 

Females. 

Perct. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

PVfCL 

Under 

6. . .  1 

16.67 

17.07 

60  and  under 

60. . . . 

4.07 

8.85 

6  and  under 

10... 

.       14.92 

14.98 

60 

70... 

2.88 

2.28 

10 

16... 

.       13.82 

18.40 

70 

80.... 

0.82 

0.85 

16 

20... 

.       10.99 

11.81 

80        « 

90.... 

0.27 

0.30 

20 

SO... 

.      18.07 

17.64 

90        •• 

100  ... 

0.O8 

0.09 

80 

40... 

.      10.94 

11.14 

100  and  upwards .... 

0.04 

0.05 

40 

60... 

6.81 

6.92 

Age  unknown. 

#  #  *  •  •  9 

0.12 

0.11 

100.00 

100.00 
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e  proportion  of  children  under  ten  was  less  in  1840  than  it  had 
1830  in  all  the  three  classes,  so  was  it  less  in  1850  than  it  had 
1840.     Their  proportion  under  that  age  was — 


In  1840. 

bewhites 81.68  percent 

)  colored 28.88       ** 

res 88.98       •• 


In  18S0. 

28.00  per  oent 
27.86       « 
81.60       « 


proportionate  diminution  of  children  in  the  class  of  whites,  may  be 
by  the  greater  delay  of  marriage,  an  increase  of  celibacy  from  any 
md  it  may  in  part  proceed  from  an  increased  mortality  among  chil- 
om  a  greater  number  having  been  transported  to  less  healthy  re- 
It  certainly  is  aflfected  by  the  increased  number  of  immigrants,  who 
larger  proportion  of  deaths.  But  in  the  class  of  slaves,  only  the 
cause,  of  a  greater  number  removing  to  a  less  healthy  climate, 
ikely  to  have  any  influence,  unless  some  gradual  and  unseen  change 
ners  and  sentiments  with  them  also  produces  postponement  of 

population  in  the  slaveholding  States  is  distributed  among  the 
lasses,  as  follows : — 

ad  Whole  Free  *  Percentage, 

ies.  population.        Whites,    colored.         Slaves.  Whites.    P.  col.  Slaves. 

« 91,682  71,169  18,078  2,290  77.7  19.07  02.06 

d 688,088  417,948  74,728  90,868  71.7  12.08  16.06 

ofOolambia  61,687  87,941  10.069  8,687  78.4  19.04  07.01 

1,4«1,661  894,800  64,838  472,628  62.9  03.08  88.02 

arolina 869,089  663,028  27,468  288,648  68.6  08.01  83.02 

turolina 668,607  274,668  8,960  884,984  41.0  01.08  67.06 

906,186  621,672  2,931  881,682  67.6  00.08  42.01 

87,446  47,208  982  89,810  64.0  01.00  46.00 

a 771,623  426,614  2,266  842,844  64.0  01.00  46.00 

)pi 606,626  296,718  930  809,878  66.8  00.03  44.04 

la 617,762  266,491  17,462  244,809  49.8  08.04  47.08 

212,692  164,084  897  68,161  72.4  00.02  27.04 

« 209,897  162,189  608  47.100  77.8  00.08  22.04 

66 1,002,717  766,836  6,422  239,469  76.6  00.06  23.09 

y 982,406  761,413  10,011  210,981  77.6  01.00  21.06 

i 682,044  692,004  2,618  87,422  86.8  00.04  12.08 

9,664,666      6,222,418  288,737    8,204,061     64.9    02.46     83.16 

nbation  in  this  class  of  States  in  1840,  was. . '. 68.41     2.92    83.67 


a  which  it  appears  that  the  whites  in  the  slaveholding  States  have 
led  to  gain  on  both  the  colored  classes,  though  the  gain  of  the  one 
3  loss  of  the  other  is  not  quite  one  per  cent.  But  m  seven  of  the 
—North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
see,  and  Kentucky — the  slave  population  has  gained  somewhat  on 
ites. 
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/■■  monmiAL  ikobbau  or  saoh  or  ths  obbat  moal  mmum 

iMOEXAsi  or  ropULAiioir  ntoM  AUODtr  1,  1790. 


nr  mrr  tbabi. 


LomI  DiTiidons.  10  Years. 

1.  New  England  SUtes. .  122.4 

5.  Ifiddle  States  vfiih  Dis- 

tHct  of  Columbia ....  1 86.2 

8.  Bouthern  States 126.6 

4.  Sonthwestem  States . .  319.8 

6.  Northwestern  States  . .  871.6 


90  Yean.    30  Yean.   40  T 
145.8         164.4        198.6 


186.8 

149.1 

1»068.0 

857.6 


240.2 

172.9 

2,264.0 

1,948.0 


810.4 

209.1 

8,889.0 

8.145.0 


MT«n.  MTmh 
221.8       S70t 


882.7 

226.1 

6,174.0 

5,654X) 


495.4 

268.S 

9,279.0 

8,"S0.0 


TbUloftheU.  Stotes..         185.0        184.2        245.8        827.4        484.5        490.1 


TBM  DISTRIBUTION  OF   THB   FOPl'LATION  IlfTO  TBI  TBREE  CLA8SI8   OF  WHITCS,  riEI 

rzaaoxs  or  coLoa,  akd  slaves,  with  the  dbobiciiial  uicaKABs  or  xacb  class. 

1790.  1800.  1810.  1S». 

Whites 8,172,464        4,804,489        5,862,004        7,861,937 

Free  colored 59,466  108,895  186,446  233.6S4 

SUyes. 697,897  808,041         1,191,864         1,538,0SS 

Total  free 8,231,980        4,412,884        6,048,450        8,195.461 

Total  colored 757,868         1,001,486         1,877,810        1,771.562 

1818.  1840.  ISiO. 

Whites 10,587,878  14,195,696  19,558.068 

Free  colored 819,599  886,808  484,495 

Slaves. 2,009,043  2,487,455  8,204,318 

Total  free 1 0,856,977  14,581.998  1 9,987,568 

Total  colored 2,328,642  2,878,758  8,638,808 

DEOEMlflAL  IN0EKA8X. 

1800.    1810.    1820.    1810.   1840.    18» 

Whites 86.68  86.18  84.12  84.08  84.72  87.7' 

Free  colored 82.28  72.00  25.25  86.86  20.87  114 

Slaves 28.1  88.04  29.10  80.62  28.81  S8i 

Total  free 97.72  87.06  85.05  82.47  84.81  87 

Totol  colored  . .  82.28  87.58  28.59  81.45  28.41  86 

TBX  aiLATIVB  PROPORTION  OF  THE  TQREE  CLASSES  AT  EACH  CENSUS  FROM  1790  fO  I 

1790.   1800.   1810.   1K!0.   1810.   ISIO. 

Whites 80.7  81.1  81.0  81.5  81.9  88.1 

Free  colored ...  1.5  2.1  2.6  2.5  2.5  2.8 

Slaves 17.8  16.8  16.4  16.0  15.6  14.6 

Total 100  100  100  100  100  100 

'  '*  -  i»!ive  i^mncd  and  the  colored  population ) 


Progfren  of  Fapuhtion  in  the  United  8tate$.  %n 

CHAPTKR  III. 

PROPORTION    BETWEEN    THE   8SXES. 

The  seventh  census  exhibits  the  same  preponderance  as  its  predecessors, 
of  males  imtil  the  age  of  70,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  class  from  15 
to  20,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  census  of  1830  and  1840,  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  females  of  about  5  per  cent.  In  the  census  of  1850  the  difference 
of  the  sexes  between  those  two  ages  is  only  about  2^  per  cent.  This  con- 
currence in  three  different  enumerations  indicates  some  general  cause  for 
the  exception.  Can  that  cause  be  a  greater  mortality  of  males  at  that  age, 
or  is  a  portion  of  the  females  of  more  than  20  placed  in  this  class?  So  far 
as  this  question  is  affected  by  immigration,  it  tends  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  males,  as  the  male  immigrants  exceed  the  female  at  every  age.  In 
this  census  as  well  as  the  preceding,  after  the  age  of  70  the  females  exceed 
the  males  until  the  age  of  100  is  passed,  when  the  males  again  preponder- 
ate. But  we  could  not  safely  deduce  any  general  law  from  this  last  excep- 
tion, unless  we  know  the  several  places  of  birth  in  these  rare  cases  of 
longevity. 

The  number  of  females  for  every  100  males  in  the  last  census — 

Of  the  white  population  is 95.0 

Of  the  free  colored    108.2 

Of  the  slaves. 99.9 

This  showing  an  excess  of  males  in  the  whites,  an  excess  of  females  in 
the  free  colored,  and  an  equality  of  the  two  in  the  slaves. 

In  both  classes  of  the  colored  population  the  females  exceed  the  males 
in  those  who  are  under  one  year  of  age,  who  are  between  one  and  five,  and 
those  who  are  between  five  and  ten.     Thus : — 

r-FEEE  COLORBD.— \  / SLAVES.—^ 

Males.  Femalea.  Males.  Females. 

Children  under  1  year 6,676            6,600  89,848  41,266 

Children  between  I  and  6 24,748  24,902  227,746  282,140 

ChiMren  between  6  and  10 28,816  29,246  289,163  289,926 

Total  under  10 69,126  69,748        496,261        618,881 

Showing  an  excess  of  females  under  ten  in  both  the  colored  classes  of 
something  more  that  1  per  cent. 

In  this  respect  the  last  census  differs  from  those  of  1830  and  1840,  in 
which  the  males  under  1 0,  both  of  the  free  colored  class  and  the  slaves,  ex- 
ceed the  females.  In  the  census  of  1820,  also,  the  males  in  both  classes 
of  the  colored  children  under  14  exceed  the  females.  If  the  census  should, 
from  its  supposed  greater  accuracy,  be  deemed  sufficient  to  overrule  the 
preceding  enumerations,  a  deviation  from  what  appears  to  be  a  general 
law  as  to  sex,  seems  to  merit  further  inquiry.  Supposing  the  fact  estab- 
lished, is  it  referable  to  race,  or  must  its  cause  remiin  among  the  im- 
solved  problems  of  physiology  respecting  sex  ? 

The  white  males  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  exceed  the 
females  209,424,  by  the  last  census  exceed  them  by  more  than  twice  the 
amount — 499,736.  In  like  manner  the  females  of  the  free  colored  class 
which  in  1840  exceeded  the  males  7,271,  by  the  last  census  exceed  them 
17,044.  This  increased  excess  of  white  males  was  caused  by  the  great  in- 
crease of  white  immigrants,  and  the  increased  excess  of  free  colored  females 
was  caused  by  the  greater  emigration  of  that  class,  of  which  emigrants  by 
tar  the  larger  part  are  males. 


ftM  Pr^jU9  and  WaM$  tf  AgrimiUm$. 


Art.  IV.—THE  PROFITS  AND  WASTES  »P  A6BICULTURE .♦ 

I  iNYiTB  you  to  notice  with  me  some  commonplace  facts  and  prjictical 
soggestions  touching  the  profits  and  wastes  of  agricolture  in  Massachuaettep 
I  do  this  confidently,  under  the  impre^ion  that  I  have  the  fortune,  disdn- 
^shed  though  common  in  this  country  and  rare  in  most  other  lands,  to 
address  an  assembly  of  practical  men.  Everything  in  agriculture  that  is 
not  practical,  is  pernicious,  or  at  least  useless.  There  are  no  good  theories 
whose  value  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  experiments.  The  farmer  whose 
return  is  less  than  his  expenditures^  whether  the  deficit  shows  itself  in 
diminished  crops  or  in  exhausted  lands^  is  not  a  practical  man^  and  does 
not  deserve  the  professional  name  he  bears. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  improves  his  land^  but  at  such  an  expense 
as  to  cause  a  demand  upon  his  other  resources,  if  he  is  a  man  of  wealthy 
or  to  burden  him  with  a  debt  if  he  is  not,  is  of  litUe  benefit  to  the  pursuit 
he  has  chosen.  It  is  easy  in  every  branch  of  industry  to  demonstrate  that 
unusual  things  may  be  done,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  experiments 
are  worthy  of  imitation  until  the  question  of  profit  is  favorably  settled.  So 
in  agriculture. 

Amateurs  have  their  place  and  real  value.  They  demonstrate  Uie  feasi- 
bility of  new  projects,  and  practical  men  may  sometimes  take  up  these  ex- 
periments and  demonstrate  their  economy.  *But  the  useful,  practical 
uumer,  is  he  who  so  manages  his  afiairs  as  to  improve  his  farm,  increase 
his  products  each  year,  realize  a  return  sufficient  to  meet  all  his  expendi- 
tures, and  then  have  a  balance  in  hand  equal  to  the  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  he  demonstrates  that  the  profession  is  a  paying 
<>ne,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  process  by  which  it  is  made  so.  Such 
a  man  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  benefiictors  of  his  race.  In  his  handsy 
the  business  is  an  interest ;  for  the  majority  of  farmers  desire  to  so  manage 
their  afiairs  as  to  realize  an  adequate  support  for  their  femilies ;  and,  as  a 
whole,  this  branch  of  industry  ought  to  show  a  better  result.  But^  beyond 
this,  there  is  a  public  expectation  concerning  agriculture  which  cannot  be 
realized  unless  the  business  is  profitable.  If  agriculture  is  indeed  hopeless 
in  this  respect,  then  one  result  awaits  it— extinction  as  a  leading  pursuit 
of  the  people.  The  profits  of  agriculture  are  taken  to  be  small,  and  so 
they  are ;  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  profits  of  all  other  branches  of 
business  are  small  also. 

Massachusetts  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  old ;  in  all  her  history 
she  has  been  blessed  by  an  enterprising,  industrious  population ;  yet  tb^ 
aggregate  accumulation  of  these  two  centuries  of  labor  and  economy  is 
dnly  six  hundred  dollars  for  each  person.  Three  years  of  non-production 
would  make  her  poorer  than  she  was  the  day  the  May  Flower  first  gave 
herself  to  the  icy  gales  of  our  coast. 

There  was  even  then  great  wealth  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  tlie 
standard  of  civilization,  in  unbroken  forests  and  a  soil  comparatively  fer- 
tile. This  wealth  we  and  our  fathers  have  consumed  or  so  appro- 
priated, that  it  appears  in  the  valuation  of  the  State.     But  however  this 

*  We  are  Indebted  to  Hon.  Okokos  S.  Boutwcll,  Itte  GovenMr  of  MiMtliniciftt,  for  Uw  laaae- 
Itrtpt  eopy  of  hit  addraaB,  which  was  lately  delivered  before  the  HowaloBie  Agricattural  Soote^t 
on  the  **  Proats  and  Wastes  of  Agriculture."  It  is  an  able,  carefdllj  prepared  article,  and  will  bt 
read  with  interest. 
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DOW  may  be  regarded,  it  is  plain  that  rapid  accumidation,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  our  fortune  thus  fiar ;  nor  has  it  been  the  tbrtune  of  any  Ameri- 
can Stat^,  if  from  the  aggregate  valuation  proper  deductions  are  made 
for  the  original  wealth  which  civilization  has  appropriated  to  its  own  uses. 
Moreover,  as  regards  Massdchusetts,  one-half  of  its  valuation  in  1850  wm 
tdded  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  A  part  of  this  addition  came  directly 
(rom  labor,  the  source  of  all  wealth ;  but  another,  and  possibly  the  larger 
part,  came  from  labor  indirectly,  and  was  manifested  in  the  increased 
market  value  of  real  estate  in  cities  and  manufacturing  towns.  This  ap- 
preciation of  prices  is  sometimes  deceptive ;  yet,  as  much  property  may 
have  been  omitted  in  the  valuation,  it  is  fair  to  assiune  that  Massachusetts 
W9»  worth  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  1850. 

The  profits  of  business  are  also  much  over-estimated.  There  are  sucr 
^essful  merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  who  accumulate  fortunes 
in  short  periods  of  time ;  but  there  are  larger  numbers  who  accumulate 
nothing,  and  more  even,  who  are  ruined  in  the  race.  Hence,  it  is  unwise 
to  infer  the  general  profits  of  business  from  examples  of  great  fortunes, 
which  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  persons  who  enter  the 
lists. 

There  are  also  examples  of  fanners  who  have  accumulated  wealth  by 
their  skill  and  industry,  aided  perhaps  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  their 
neal  estate ;  and  if  the  number  of  these  is  small  compared  with  the  num- 
l>er  of  wealthy  men  in  other  pursuits,  so  the  number  of  those  who  fail  en- 
tirely is  small  compared  with  the  same  class  in  the  departments  of  which 
[  have  spoken. 

As  there  is  more  certainty  and  more  imiformity  in  agriculture  than  in 
3iher  business,  its  profits  have  been  more  accurately  determined.  But,  as 
[  shall  have  occasion  to  say,  they  have  been  over-estimated  in  agriculture, 
while  everywhere  else  they  are  vastly  exaggerated.  It  is  plain,  from  the 
angle  fact  of  the  valuation  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  proceeds  of  labor 
ind  trade  over  the  support  of  the  persons  dependent  thereon,  are  veir 
imall.  Yet  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  have  managed  to  retain  in  their 
>wn  hands  about  the  share  of  property  to  which,  upon  a  basis  of  numbers, 
they  would  be  entitled. 

In  1850,  accx)rding  to  the  census,  there  were  55,082  farmers,  and  their 
numbers  would  have  entitled  them  to  one-fourth  of  the  property  of  the 
State,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  At  that  time  th^ 
[JEirms  were  valued  at  one  hundre<l  and  nine  millions,  live  stock  at  nine- 
uid-a-half  millions,  and  agricultural  implements  at  three-and-one-fburth 
millions  more — ^in  all,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  had,  on  an  average,  fiy^  hundred 
dollars  invested  in  notes,  bonds,  and  stocks,  we  account  for  their  share  of 
the  property  of  Massachusetts  in  their  own  hands.  This  fact  is  material, 
Eis  showing  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  all  other  branches  of  business 
considered  together.  It  is  an  average  business  even  in  Massachusetts,  so 
far  as  wealth  is  concerned,  while  in  health,  happiness,  and  certainty,  it  is 
luperior  to  any. 

'If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  deduction  from  this  estimate, 
we  may  find  compensation  for  it  in  the  fact  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  are 
freer  from  debt  than  any  other  portion  of  our  population.  Is  it  not  true, 
then,  that  agriculture  is  now  a  fair  profession  ?  On  one  side  of  our  farmers 
is  a  small  number  of  wealthy  men,  and  on  the  other  side  there  are  large 
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dasses  of  poor  men.  I  congratulate  them  that  it^is  their  fortune  to  bare 
avoided  both  extremes,  for  they  are  thereby  saved  from  complaint  or  re- 
pentance. 

The  average  profits  of  fanning  are  small,  but  the  extremes  are  very 
great.  A  farmer,  writing  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  says  that  the  profit 
uiere  is  very  small — one,  two,  or  three  per  cent — and  then  qualifies  his 
Btatement  by  saying  that  he  thinks  it  too  high.  But  the  same  year  a 
former  from  Worcester  county  presents  an  example  which  yielded  thirteen- 
and-a-half  per  cent,  after  payment  of  labor.  This  difference  ought  not  to 
appear.  Of  course,  those  farmers  who  cultivate  land  of  the  first  quality, 
or  reside  near  markets,  will  have  an  advantage  over  others ;  but  we  find 
in  the  same  neighborhood  the  greatest  diversity  in  results.  In  Commerce 
and  manufactures  there  are  great  hazards,  and  men  of  skill  are  sometimes 
Tuined,  while  those  of  ordinary  capacities  succeed.  The  hazards  of  farm- 
ing are  small.  The  seasons  have,  of  coui-se,  great  influence,  but  it  is  a 
general  influence,  aflecting  alike  the  fortunes  of  farmers  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity. It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  of  two  farms  in  the 
same  region,  managed  with  equal  skill,  one  should  yield  a  profit  of  thir- 
teen and  the  other  of  two  per  cent  a  year.  But  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt 
that  in  the  hands  of  some  men,  farming,  even  in  Massa<'husetts,  is  a  profit- 
able pursuit ;  but  this  is  not  the  general  rule.  The  returns  give  an  aver- 
age net  income  of  four-and-a-half  per  cent ;  but  even  this  statement  is  not 
sustained  by  the  examination  1  have  made.  If  you  allow  liberal  prices  for 
the  produce  of  1850,  and  assume  the  growth  of  wood  to  be  one  cord  per 
acre,  and  value  it  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  j)or  cord,  the  gross  receipts 
from  the  farms  of  the  State  did  not  exceed  twentv  millions  of  dollars. 
There  were,  according  to  the  returns,  65,000  farmers,  besides  occasional 
laborers.  If  you  allow  each  farmer  three  hundre<l  dcJlars  for  his  servicers 
the  result  is  sixteen-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars. 

To  this,  add  one  million  more  for  the  lal>or  of  20,000  women,  at  one 
hmidred  dollars  each.  Here  is  an  expenditure  of  seventeen-and-a-hah' 
millions  of  dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  two-and-a-ha)f  with  which  to 
meet  incidental  expenses  and  pay  a  per  cent  on  the  investment  The  con- 
clusion from  these  facts  is,  that  the  net  income  on  the  agricultural  capital 
of  the  State  does  not  exceed  two  per  cent.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  re- 
sult, and  if  it  is  a  necessary  one,  the  sooner  our  young  farmers  emigrate 
the  better  for  them. 

But  it  is  due  to  agriculture  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  a  careful  examination  be  matle,  for  the  question  of  profit  un- 
derlies all  others.  If  agriculture  from  necessity  is  an  unprofitable  pursuit, 
then  no  general  reason  in  its  favor  can  be  ofl^ered  to  young  men  who  are 
choosing  a  profession.  The  facts  and  experience  at  my  command  do  noi 
enable  me  to  examine  the  subject  properly;  yet  1  propose  to  pursue  it 
with  the  aid  of  the  materials  within  my  reach. 

As  a  result  of  small  profits,  many  farmers  are  without  active  capital  in 
their  business,  and  the  want  of  capitiil  leads  in  turn  to  yet  smaller  profits. 
Others  who  have  capital,  decline  to  invest  in  agriculture,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  returns  will  be  inadc<]uate.  Now  capital,  active  capital, 
is  as  necessary  in  farming  as  in  Commerce  or  manufactures;  yet  the 
majority  have  very  little.  There  are,  however,  many  farmers  who  can 
-command  reasonable  sums  of  money,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  show  that  it 
may  be  profitably  used  in  the  profession.   When  a  farmer  realizes  nothii^ 
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from  hia  investment  besides  the  support  of  his  family,  he  is  destitute  o4 
the  means  of  making  the  repairs  and  alterations,  and  of  availing,  himself  of 
the  improvements  in  implements  and  modes  of  culture  which  are  essential 
to  his  Buc^^ess. 

K  a  farmer  has  not  a  bam  cellar,  or  a  suitable  and  comfortable  bam, 
he  needs  money  to  build  one.  He  needs  ready  money  to  pay  for  labor 
and  tools,  for  fencing  and  reclaiming  lands,  and  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
when  it  is  low,  that  he  may  have  the  advantage  of  changes  in  the  markets. 
Without  money  none  of  these  things  can  be  well  done ;  and  low  profits 
have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  majority  of  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  benefits  which,  if  within  their  reach,  would  make  a  basis  for  yet 
larger  profits  in  the  future.  Yet  the  prevailing  idea  of  small  profits  leads 
farmers  of  means  to  lend  their  money  or  invest  it  in  stocks,  from  a  belief 
that  improvements  in  agriculture  will  not  pay.  This  policy  is,  of  course, 
an  exhausting  and  impoverishing  one,  and  as  a  result,  many  farms  are  in 
a  neglected  condition,  whose  owners  are  proprietors  of  stock  or  enders  of 
money. 

Under  this  impression,  a  class,  and  a  pretty  large  class,  seek  only  to 
make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet.  Indeed,  they  do  not  even  dream 
that  they  might  do  better.  The  admitted  fact  of  small  profits  and  the 
prevalent  belief  that  they  cannot  be  increased,  are  serious  obstacles  to  such 
progress  as  is  really  practicable.  But  it  is  not  true  that  agriculture  is 
dt  pressed  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is 
to  economize  labor ;  and  as  I  am  not  here  specially  to  compliment  my 
hearers,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  farmers  are  often  too  indift'erent  to  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  tools  and  modes  of  culture  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Labor  is  as  high  on  the  farm  as  elsewhere,  and  there  is 
as  much  necessity  for  economy  there  as  in  the  shop  or  manufactory.  Civil- 
ization has  so  increased  the  means  and  wants  of  men,  that  all  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  failed  to  limit  in  the  least  the  demand  for  manual 
labor.  In  truth,  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  which  promises  to  render 
those  who  have  labor  to  sell  more  independent  than  those  who  have  labor 
to  buy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  plain  duty  as  well  as  positive  interest, 
to  realize  the  greatest  possible  result  from  the  investment  in  labor.  Care 
should,  of  course,  be  taken  to  avoid  those  changes  and  innovations  which 
are  not  improvements ;  and  for  this  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  what  is  going  in  the  world.  And 
the  best  security,  gentlemen,  for  this,  is  to  take  and  pay  for  the  newspapers. 
The  prevalence  of  the  idea  we  are  now  discussing  deters  young  men  from 
settling  at  home,  and  of  course  encourages  emigration  to  the  West.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  chances  of  success  are  greater  in  the  new  than 
in  the  old  States ;  but  a  New  England  man  who  emigrates  ought  to  secure 
many  positive  and  valued  advantages  as  compensation  for  inevitable  and 
apj)reciable  losses.  He  abandons  society  and  institutions  whose  purpose 
and  character  are  defined  and  approved,  and  casts  his  lot  with  men  whose 
experience  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlike  his  own.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  cannot  possibly  anticipate  his  position.  *  He  exchanges  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  unceilainty.  He  may  gain  by  the  change,  but  he  may  lose. 
But,  as  a  State,  we  have  a  right  to  look  at  this  subject  in  another  view. 
The  emigration  of  a  young,  intelligent,  able-bodied  man  is  a  public  loss. 
Massachusetts  has  already  suffered  in  this  respect ;  and  while  we  rejoice  in 
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jOke  prosperity  of  the  West,  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
the  character  and  position  of  ^our  own  State.  Emigration  has  depressed 
agriculture,  and  this  depression  has  again  stimulated  emigration  by  fur- 
mshing  new  and  stronger  endence  that  the  life  of  a  farmer  in  Massiadiu- 
aetts  is  without  hope. 

A  State  is  not  advancing  when  the  proportion  of  native  freehold  fftrmers 
ia  diminishing.  To  be  sure  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  prosperity,  but 
there  is  always  danger  that  its  foundations  are  unstable.  In  1800,  67 
per  cent  of  the  laborers  of  England  were  employed  upon  the  land ;  now 
the  proportion  is  only  27  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts  there  was  a  relative 
loss  from  1840  to  1850  of  about  15  per  cent.  We  are  then  presented 
with  t>vo  remarkable,  and  in  some  aspects  inconsistent  &cts.  First,  tium- 
ing  is  not  in  Massachusetts  a  profitable  pursuit ;  and  secondly,  our  fiinners 
possess  the  share  of  property  to  which,  upon  a  basis  of  numbers,  they  are 
entitled.  The  first  fact  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  second  is  to  be  ex- 
|)lained  by  tlie  consideration  that  our  agriculturists  are  more  economical 
than  any  other  part  of  our  population.  But  if  the  depression  of  which 
we  have  s]X)ken  is  unavoidable  and  permanent,  then  this  interest  is  without 
hope  in  New  England,  and  we  must  await  the  conclusion  of  a  proceu 
fraught  with  ruin,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  other  branches  of  indus- 
try. It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  errors  of  the  past  are  evidence  of  a 
better  future  ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  present  some  facts  calculated 
to  show,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  the  wastes  of  agriculture  are  equal  to 
a  £air  income  upon  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  doUars  in- 
Tested.  These  facts  are  drawn  from  the  experience  of  MassachusettSy  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  experience  of  all  the  old  States  of  the  Union  can 
furnish  similar  ones.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  present  every  loss  resulting 
from  bad  management,  or  indolence,  or  ignorance,  and  I  Kope,  therefore, 
only  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  agriculture  is  necessarily  tlie  most  un- 
profitable of  professions,  trusting  that  you  may  follow  the  suggestions  of 
the  hour,  if  in  your  judgment  they  are  worthy  of  it,  with  such  theories 
and  processes  as  shall  determine  the  question. 

I.  Farmers  cultivate  too  much  Land.  This  observation  is  old,  for  it 
la  so  true,  and  its  truth  is  so  apparent,  that  it  must  needs  be  old.  For  the 
reason  tliat  the  manuiacturer  economizes  his  power  of  water  or  steam,  or 
ihe  trader  his  capital  by  diminishing  his  credits,  or  the  merchant  his  voy- 
ages by  increasing  the  speed  of  his  vessels,  the  farmer  should  limit  the 
amount  of  land  in  cultivation  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  true  to  an  extent 
much  beyond  the  common  opinion  that  the  cost  of  a  crop  per  ton  or  per 
bushel  is  diminished  as  the  aggregate  per  acre  is  increased.  That  is  to 
aay,  a  bushel  of  corn  at  twenty  per  acre  costs  more  than  a  bushel  at 
eighty..  The  same  observation  is  true  of  every  product  of  the  land.  The 
agriculture  of  Massachusetts  from  1840  to  1850  was  a  process  of  deterior- 
ation and  exhaustion.  It  was  altogether  a  retrograde  movement,  and  the 
lessening  crop  per  acre,  year  by  year,  was  so  serious  as  to  threaten  the  ex- 
iatence  of  the  interest  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  decennial  period  will 
ahow  a  better  result.  In  the  year  1850  we  cultivated  2,133,436  acres, 
and  allowing  one  acre  for  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  for  fifteen  busheb  of 
lye,  for  sixty  of  com,  lor  forty  of  oats,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  potar 
toes,  for  thirty  of  barley,  for  one  and  a  half  tons  of  hay,  for  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  orchard  products,  for  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  ga^ 
4en  products,  and  seven  acres  for  the  pasturage  of  eyery  hone,  fiye  aons 
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for  every  ox,  four  for  every  cow,  two  acres  each  for  young  cattle,  one  acre 
«Ach  for  sheep,  and  allowing  liberally  for  other  crops  and  uses,  the  product 
of  that  year  ought  to  have  been  obtained  from  1,772,681  acres,  showing 
a  losd  of  the  use  of  360,855  acres,  equal  to  about  17  per  cent  of  the  land 
in  cultivation.  This  loss  is  obtained  upon  the  aforegoing  calculation  of 
crops,  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  hereafter,  the  loss  will  appear 
much  greater  if  compared  with  the  returns  of  1840,  when  the  actual  re- 
Aolts  exceeded  the  estimate  I  have  now  made. 

The  first  waste  to  be  pointed  out  is  the  use  of  this  large  quantity  of 
land,  which,  if  allowed  to  run  to  wood  merely,  would  yield  an  annual  av- 
erage of  one  cord  per  acre,  or  300,000  cords  per  annum.  If  this  wood 
be  estimate*!  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cord,  you  have  an  annual 
loss  or  waste  of  $540,000.  In  the  next  place  this  great  quantity  of  land 
would  be  much  benefited  by  allowing  it  to  lie  idle,  for  it  is  a  general  rule 
that  nature  yields  a  growth  and  improves  the  land  at  the  same  time,  while 
what  often  passes  for  husbandry  leaves  the  land  poorer  than  it  finds  it 
Now  then,  let  this  area  of  land  rest  for  forty  years  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  it  will  yield  an  aggregate  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  while 
its  productive  power  for  the  future  will  be  greatly  increased. 

II.  As  a  consequence  of  this  system,  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  fence, 
jdow,  sow,  and  mow  six  acres,  when  they  ought  to  fence,  plow,  sow,  and 
mow  but  five ;  and  in  fine,  they  extend  all  their  agriculturtU  operations 
over  17  per  cent  more  land  than  is  necessary  to  the  result  they  attain. 
Here  is  a  manifest  loss  of  labor — a  waste  where  there  ought  to  be  the 
strictest  economy.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  estimate  this  waste  accurately, 
but  it  is  plain  that  it  materially  diminishes  the  profits  of  this  branch  of 
industrv.  We  have  alrejulv  estimated  the  entire  cost  of  our  ainricultural 
labor  at  sixteen-and-a-half  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  moderate  to  say  that 
one-eighth  of  this  is  wasted  in  the  cultivation  of  17  per  cent  more  land 
than  is  necessary  to  the  crop ;  but  to  avoid  any  imreasonable  calculations, 
it  may  be  well  to  put  the  loss  at  one-sixteentb,  or  one  million  of  dollars. 
Be  it  remembered  tbat  the  gross  proceeds  of  agriculture  do  not  exceed 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  this  at  least  one  million  is  wasted  in  the 
mi6a}>plication  of  labor.  Nor  is  this  all.  Wo  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
that  this  misapplication  of  labor  is  followed  by  a  more  serious  loss  in  the 
exhaustion  of  the  land.  But  what  would  be  said  of  a  manufacturer  who 
should  be  guilty  of  wasting  one-twentieth  of  his  whole  product  in  the  ap- 

Elication  of  his  labor  i  If  his  labors  finally  resulted  in  bankruptcy,  would 
e  Ik3  entitled  to  public  sympathy  ?  Or  would  judicious  men  comdemn 
the  business  because  it  failed  in  such  hands  ?  It  is  a  duty  to  economize 
labor.  Labor  is  the  scarcest  and  dearest  commodity  in  the  market,  and  so 
it  is  likely  to  continue. 

III.  Tliis  waste  of  labor  is  followed  by  a  waste  of  land.  When  we 
cultivate  more  land  than  we  ought  for  the  crop  we  get,  the  process  of  cul- 
tivation is  necessarily  <lefective  and  bad.  This  was  the  character  of  our 
farming  through  the  whole  of  the  last  decennial  period.  As  the  land 
under  bad  cultivation  loses  heart  and  strength,  more  and  more  is  required 
to  meet  the  demand  we  make.  So  then,  from  1840  to  1850,  we  not  only 
cultivated  more  land  tlian  we  ought,  but  we  actually  consumed  it  at  the 
rate  of  many  thousand  acres  a  year.     The  produce  of  1840  wasmucii 

S eater  than  that  of  1850,  yet  we  had  2,133,436  acres  in  cultivation  at 
6  latter  period,  and  only  1,875,211  acres  at  iha^  former.    The  product  of 
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1840,  at  the  rates  before  named  would  have  required  2,817,690  ac 
while  they  were  really  produced  from  1,875,211  acres,  showing  that  mj 
estimate  of  the  capacity  of  our  soil  under  ordinary  care  was  too  low. 
you  take  the  excess  of  the  crop  of  1840  over  that  of  1850,  and  accordin 
to  the  rates  before  named,  find  the  quantity  of  land  necessary  to  pro<lu 
that  excess,  and  add  that  quantity  to  the  acres  in  cultivation  in  1860,  an 
you  have  2,507,353  acres,  or  632,142  acres  more  than  were  cultivated  i 
1840.  These  statistics  demonstrate  two  facts — one  absolutely  and  th 
other  approximately.  First,  that  during  the  last  decennial  period  ou 
lands  continually  depreciated  in  productive  power;  and  secondly,  tha^ 
that  depreciation  was  equivalent  to  the  annihilation  of  63,000  acre45  o>1 
land  a  year,  or  nearly  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  farms  of  the  States 
exclusive  of  buildings  and  woodland. 

In  fine,  it  appears  that  in  1850  we  were  cultivating  632,142  acres  more 
than  we  should  have  been  if  the  production  of  1840  had  been  sustained; 
300,855  acres  more  than  would  have  been  necessary  at  the  rates  l>efore 
assumed;  and  also  that  the  impoverishing  culture  from  1840  to  1850  was 
equal  to  an  annual  waste  of  63,214  acres,  which  was  apparent  in  the  di- 
mmished  total  product,  and  in  the  increased  quantity  of  land  in  use.  This 
waste  may  be  estiniate<l  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  farms  of  the 
State  were  valued  at  $109,076,377.  Two-and-nine- tenths  of  1  ]>er  cent, 
the  exact  proportion  which  the  annual  waste  bore  to  the  quantity  in  cul- 
tivation, is  $3,163,145.  But  if  you  allow  that  one-half  of  the  toUd  value 
of  our  farms  is  in  woodland  and  buildings,  the  depreciation  was  ^1,581,572 
per  annum.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  depreciation,  it  is 
plain  that  our  culture  from  1840  to  1850  was  an  exhausting  one — the 
acres  continually  increasing  and  the  production  diminishing.  These  tiact* 
demonstrate  what  it  is  unpleasant  to  l>elieve,  and  yet  more  unpleasant  to 
say,  that  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  of  that  period,  could  not  as  a  (^lass 
be  called  good  farmers.  Good  culture  benefits  land — bad  culture  exhausts 
it. 

During  the  ten  years  to  which  our  statistics  refer,  the  culture  of  the 
State  was  bad.  Land  reclaimed  from  the  water  and  the  forest  was  not 
used  to  increase  production,  but  its  native  fertility  was  required  to  supply 
those  crops  which  our  exhausted  and  abused  fields  refused  to  furnish.  The 
process  of  our  agriculture  was  that  of  a  corporation  which  uses  its  capital 
in  dividends,  or  of  a  merchant  who  lives  beyond  his  means,  and  it  tended 
to  the  same  result — bankruptcy.  The  idea  that  cropping  land  necessc'irily 
exhausts  it  is  an  erroneous  one,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  reflection  upon  the 
Creator,  who  has  provided  for  the  support  of  his  children,  and  not  for 
their  extinction  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

The  good  farmer  will  so  manage  his  acres  that  their  pi-oductive  power 
will  yearly  increase,  and  this  he  should  do  even  though  his  acres  in  culti- 
vation diminished. 

I  beg,  in  concluding  this  part  of  my  address,  to  present  an  aggregJite  of 
the  wastes  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  attention  : — 

let  The  annual  income  from  the  growth   of  wood  on  360,855  acrea  of 

land  more  than  was  necessary  to  the  crop  of  1850 $540,000 

2d.  Loss  of  labor  in  cultivating  this  excess  of  land 1,000,000 

Sd.  Co8s  of  land  per  year  by  exhausting  culture 1,68M7{ 

Total $8,121^71 
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Hiis  waate  is  equal  to  two-and-nine-tentlis  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
he  fanns,  and  if  it  had  been  saved  and  added  to  the  actual  income,  that 
Dcome  would  have  amounted  to  5  per  cent  a  year.  Admit  that  the  cal- 
mlations  I  have  presented  are  true,  and  admit,  also,  what  1  am  sure  is  not 
rae,  that  all  the  wastes  have  been  stated,  and  all  the  profits  of  farming 
tnumeratod,  and  even  then  the  result  to  which  we  come  is  not  an  unsati^- 
iwstory  one,  for  we  are  to  consider  that  an  investment  in  land  which  pays 
or  the  labor  and  other  expenses  bestowed  upon  it,  and  yields  an  annual 
neome  of  5  ]>er  cent 'besides,  is  as  good  an  investment  as  can  be  made. 
3ere  is  no  risk  of  frauds  and  bankruptcy,  as  when  you  purchase  stocks  or 
end  money.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  this  result  has  been  attained 
vithout  reference  to  an  improved  cultivation,  which  is  to  follow  the  dis- 
lemination  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  among  fanners.  The 
riew  taken  contemplates  only  that  amount  of  skill  which  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  are  known  to  poss<^s8,  and  it  is  my  desire  further  to  show 
hat  its  proper  exercise  will  place  theui  above  the  evil  of  low  profits. 

In  farming,  three  things  are  necessary :  skill,  labor,  and  implements. 
Proceeding  upon  the  basis  that  the  skill  of  our  farmers  is  sufficient  for  the 
^'esent  inquiry,  I  have  next  to  say  that  there  is  as  much  labor  employed 
ipon  the  farms  of  Massachusetts*  as  there  ought  to  be  when  we  consider 
he  claims  of  other  branches  of  industry.  The  great  practical  question  ia 
»  ao  economize  it  as  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  skillful  farmer  makes  a  judicious  selection  of  his  implements,  and 
ceeps  them  in  good  order.  We  can  no  more  afford  to  work  with  poor 
iools  than  the  manufacturer  can  ati'ord  to  use  worn  or  antiquated  ma- 
shinery. 

Among  the  agencies,  if  not  among  the  implements  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  this  region,  we  are  certainly  to  reckon  manures.  They  are  to 
he  farm  what  water  or  steam  is  to  the  mill.  As  the  want  of  these,  or 
heir  excessive  cost,  ruins  the  manufacturer,  so  the  want  of  manure,  or  its 
jreat  cost,  hurries  the  fanner  to  the  same  end. 

The  advance  mAle  in  agricultural  knowledge  in  the  last  five  years,  has 
'.hanged  public  sentiment  on  this  point,  yet  it  is  feareil  that  the  remedy 
las  been  found  in  the  purchase  of  expensive  manures  from  abroad,  rather 
han  in  the  prudent  husbandry  of  the  resources  we  have  at  home.  And 
he  conclusion  of  this  address  will  be  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  amount 
>f  waste  in  this  respect  in  Massachusetts. 

If  it  is  profitable  fanning  to  j)urchase  guano,  phosphates,  and  animal 
nanures  from  abroad,  there  is  certainly  no  ex(;use  for  neglecting  the  means 
wrhich  every  farmer  can  command  at  a  small  expense.  He  who  neglects 
lis  liarvest  is  hardly  distinguished  from  the  criminal,  yet  it  is  common  to 
leglect  the  preparation  on  which  the  harvest  depends. 

A  waste  of  manure  is  a  waste  of  the  elements,  and  renders  it  impossible 
or  us  to  ad<i  to  our  crops,  or  to  improve  our  land.  The  first  thing,  then, 
o  be  done,  is  to  economize  the  manure  we  have  at  home,  and  there  may 
hen  be  hope  of  general  and  permanent  improvement.  It  may  be  better 
o  import  manures  than  to  be  without  them,  but  of  all  importations  it  is^ 
he  least  creditable  to  the  country'  while  the  present  customs  remain.  By 
he  census  of  1850,  it  appeared  that  there  were  75,000  barns  in  the  State, 
Old  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  quantity  of 
oanure  at  ^\q  cords  each,  worth  three  dollars  per  cord,  making  a  total  of 
11,125,000.     If  wo  assume,  what  appears  liberal,  that  one-fourth  of  the 
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barns  have  cellars,  it  follows  that  three-fourths  of  this  manure  is  ei 
to  atmospheric  and  other  deteriorating  influences.    Many  competent 
sons  estimate  the  loss  from  this  cause  at  one-half,  but  if  it  is  only  one-thi:iHii|^ 
we  show  a  waste  from  the  exposure  of  manure  of  $281,250  per  annuLzn, 
Nor  is  this  all.     Without  a  barn-cellar  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  f>imJ^ 
which  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  solid  manure.     Stockhardt  e8tim&^t:dr 
that  of  the  manure  of  neat  cattle  63  per  cent  is  solid,  and  47  per  cent  u 
stale.     Farmers  who  neglect  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  purchajsers  of  fo^ 
eign  manures. 

If  the  calculation  of  the  Secretary  is  accurate,  this  waste  is  three-fourt&s 
of  47  per  cent  of  $1,125,000,  which  is  $748,230.  Here  is  then  an  ag- 
gregate waste  in  the  State  in  the  m«itter  of  manures  of  $1,029,480,  which 
might  and  ought  to  be  saved.  It  may  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  as  the 
observation  of  a  practical  farmer,  and  its  truth  has  been  established  by 
experiments,  that  gravel,  or  subsoil,  is  a  much  better  absorbent  than  soil 
which  has  been  cultivated. 

There  are  other  losses  of  manures  which  amount  to  as  much  as  that 
which  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  three  hundred 
thousand  domestic  fowls  in  the  State,  and  their  manure  is  superior  to  any 
except  guano,  and  indeed  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  Satisfiictory  experi- 
ments, made  by  competent  persons  in  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Mid- 
dlesex, show  that  this  manure  is  sufficient  for  ten  thousand  acres  of  com, 
and  though  it  may  be  saved  and  prepared  at  very  little  cost,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  wasted.  A  few  farmers  have  built  reservoirs  for  the  waste  water 
of  their  houses,  yet  much  the  larger  part  neglect  this  means  of  wealth  al- 
together. I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  farmers  of  Massa<'husetts  neglect 
and  waste  more  manure  than  they  use,  and  the  loss  of  a  million  of  dollars 
in  manure  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  much  labor,  and  many  millions  in  the 
crop. 

It  is  also  practicable  and  economical  for  many  farmers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  manures  or  fertilizers  from  the  shops  and  mills  of  the  manufac- 
turers. The  dirt  and  waste  of  woolen  factories  is  foi^d  to  be  a  superior 
manure  for  potatoes.  The  liquor  and  deposit  of  the  rag  bleac-heries  are  of 
inestimable  value.  They  contain  lime,  soda,  and  whatever  mav  be  ex- 
tractcd  from  the  rags.  The  value  of  this  composition  is  apparent  and 
must  be  great  in  most  sections  of  New  England.  An  intelligent  manu- 
facturer and  farmer,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience  with  this  fertil- 
izer, writes  that  when  used  upon  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bleachery,  its  value  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  lime  and  soda.  There  are 
also  many  other  manufactories,  from  whose  ordinarj*  operations  wealth, 
or  the  means  of  wealth,  may  be  derived. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  wjxstes  of  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  its  profits  may  be  materially  increased,  without  the  aid  of 
that  additional  skill  which  we  hope  soon  to  acquire.  We  have  not  spoken 
of  what  may  be  done  when  agricultural  science  is  l>etter  developcsi  and 
more  generally  understood,  but  only  of  what  can  now  be  done  by  those 
^changes  in  practice  which,  in  the  judgment  of  all  good  farmers,  ought  at 
once  to  be  made.  But  we  should  not  fix  our  minds  so  exclusively  upon 
the  profits  of  agriculture  as  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  the  landsc^^^e 
and  scenery  of  Massachusetts.  W'hen  we  cultivate  only  so  much  land  is 
we  can  cultivate  well,  and  allow  the  rest  to  run  to  wood,  our  barren  knolK 
exhausted  plains,  and  without  pasture,  will  disappear,  and  the  luzuriABt 
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meadows,  and  lawns,  and  fields,  rich  with  the  promise  of  the  harvest,  or 
bnrdened  by  its  weight,  will  add  to  the  beauties  of  hill  and  mountain, 
green  with  the  freshness  of  spring,  or  variegated  by  the  frosts  of  autumn. 
And,  gentlemen,  indulge  me  further  while  I  say,  that  it  is  not  wise  nor 
nfe  to  accept  the  idea,  sometimes  suggested,  that  Massachusetts  had  better 
al)andon  her  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  trust  to  Commerce  and  manu- 
fiictures.  This  we  ought  never  to  do.  These  latter  branches  are  import- 
ant^ even  essential,  but  they  should  not  be  the  sole  pursuits  of  any  people. 
True  prosperity  does  not  rest  upon  any  one  branch  of  industry,  and  though 
Commerce  and  manufactures  havQ  brought  great  wealth  to  Massachusetts, 
they  have  not  advanced  her  in  those  qualities  which  constitute  her  true  re- 
nown more  than  has  agriculture  alone.  Agriculture,  gentlemen,  can  be 
made  profitable  even  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  so  in  a  limited  number  of  in- 
itances,  and  it  can  be  generally  so  if  the  farmers  but  will  it.  Let  them 
seize  upon  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  which  distinguish  our  mechanics 
and  merchants,  and  they  will  secure  for  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  people 
the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  existence  of  agriculture  in  Mas- 
tachusetts  as  the  support  of  a  large  class  of  people  is  a  question  of  profit, 
and  it  is  for  the  farmers  to  so  determine  it,  that  our  youth  shall  have 
courage  to  engage  in  a  profession  which  promises  a  larger  share  of  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  intellectual  health,  than  any  of  the  other  avocations  of 
men. 


Art.  v.— COMMEBCE  OP  THE  CRIMEA.* 

Some  interest  will  be  felt  in  knowing  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
commercial  relations  kept  up  by  the  Russian  province  where  the  allied 
armies  have  already  obtained  a  footing.  The  following  sketch  will  give 
tome  idea  on  the  subject : — 

Let  us  first  of  all  remark  that  the  situation  of  the  Crimea  is  admirable, 
Ntuated,  as  it  is,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff — that  is  to 
say,  between  the  Danube  on  the  west,  the  Dneiper  on  the  north,  and  the 
Ejiban  on  the  east,  all  grand  commercial  affluents  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, in  its  eastern  portion,  and  of  southern  Russia,  as  likewise  of  the 
Caspian  basin. 

No  position  could  be  better  for  carrying  on  the  international  transac- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  globe.  The  Crimea  is,  moreover,  specially  fa- 
▼ored  in  its  interior  by  mildness  of  its  climate  and  by  the  fertility  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  territory,  which  is  susceptible  of  every  culture.  In 
1835,  Mr.  Schnitzler  estimated  its  extent  at  1,646  square  miles,  and  its 
population  at  400,000  inhabitants,  about  100,000  of  whom  are  Tartars — 
a  race  which  is  dwindling  away  and  disappearing  before  the  increase  of 
the  Christian  population. 

Com,  wine,  c^tle,  wool,  pelts  and  furs,  hides,  hemp,  honey,  oil,  salt, 
and  some  fisheries — such  are  the  chief  elements  composing  the  wealth  of 
the  land,  where  a  transit  trade  also  exists,  since  here  com  and  grain,  ole- 

*  Tnodattd  fh>iii  ttie  Jwmmal  du  DtbtU, 
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aginous  seeds,  tallow  and  grease,  tobacco,  silk,  eastern  tapestry,  uid  the 
like,  are  brought  for  barter  with  the  stuffs,  sugar,  hardware,  and  other  ar- 
ticles wrought  in  Europe,  more  especially  in  Russia  itself. 

Corn  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  exports  frpm  the  Crimean  harborsr- 
these  harbors  being  adjuncts,  we  may  almost  say  dependents,  on  thehtf- 
bor  of  Odessa,  tha!t  granary  of  the  Levant,  or  rather  of  southern  Europe. 
According  to  the  official  reports  for  1851  from  the  government  of  Taurida, 
the  corn  harvest  had  increased  to  2,1 08,49 7  hectoliters.     Ten  years  be^ 
fore  it  was  hardly  1,000,000.     It  is  particularly   in  the  district  of  IWi- 
ansk,  peopled  in  part  by  foreign  settlers,  that  the  culture  of  the  cereals  is 
most  developed,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  entire   basin  of  the  Crimei, 
with  that  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,   may  supply  Commerce  annually  with 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  hectoliters.  *^  Moreover,  the  Crimea,  in  1851,  was 
found  to  possess  nearly  2,000,000  sheep,  half  of  which  were  fine-wooled, 
248,260  head  of  horned  cattle,  and  85,700  horses. 

The  salt  mines  of  Perekop  an<l  Eupatoria  have  some  celebrity,  and,  al- 
though very  inadequately  worked,  are  a  valuable  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country.  It  is  also  well  known  what  an  importance  the  culture  of  the 
vine  has  acquired  in  the  Crimea,  especially  the  vineyards  of  Simpheropol, 
Yalto,  and  Theodosia.  In  1851,  their  yield  amounted  to  83,798  hectoli- 
ters. The  entire  vintage  of  the  Crimea — the  greater  part  of  which  is 
consumed  in  the  couutrv,  and  the  remainder  of  which  is  sold  to  custom- 
ers  in  the  provinces  of  southern  Russia — may  amount,  it  is  said,  to  double 
the  figure  given  above,  that  is,  about  100,000  hectoliters. 

The  wines  exported  from  the  Crimea  are,  in  general,  of  a  secondair 
quality,  and  are  chietiy  used,  like  those  from  the  Caucasus,  for  mixing  with 
other  wines  or  with  other  preparations.  The  rich  vineyards  of  Prince 
Woronzoff  are  much  praised.  They  yield  a  sparkling  wine,  something 
like  Champagne.  Brought  originally  from  Uungary,  the  Rhine,  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  plants  to  which  the  Crimea  is  now  indebted  for  its  wines  have 
almost  superseded  the  indigenous  vine  of  the  peninsula.  M.  de  Tegoborski 
says  that  the  Taurida  possessed,  in  1848,  35,577,000  vines,  a  number  six 
times  larger  than  what  grew  there  sixteen  years  before.  The  Russian 
government  has  at  all  times  made  great  efforts  to  develop  the  culture  of 
the  vine  in  the  Crimea,  and,  to  say  the  tnith,  it  is  almost  the  only  culture 
which  has  acquired  there  any  importance.  Manufactures  are  at  the  low- 
est ebb.  There  are  two  or  three  factories  for  the  weaving  of  common 
cloth,  a  few  tanneries,  and  a  few  yards  for  making  morocco  (Russian  f) 
leather,  and  that  is  all. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  exchanges  carried  on  in  the  entire  basin  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  we  will  give  the  figures  quoted  in  the  An- 
nales  du  Commerce  Exteriexir^  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  since  it  is 
formed  either  from  foreign  statistics,  or  from  the  correspondence  of  our 
consular  and  diplomatic  agents.     In  1841,  the  estimate  was: — 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

Ports  in  the  Crimea francs  780,000  2,308,000  8,088,000 

Ports  io  the  Sea  of  Azoff 5,208,000         22,088,000         27,296,000 

Ten  years  later,  in  1851,  the  value  of  the  traffic  of  the  Crimea  was 
only  1,747,000  francs,  a  result  showing  a  great  diminution,  and  for  the 
ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  34,084,000  francs,  which,  on  the  contrary,  shows 
a  great  increase.  Kertch,  placed  on  the  straits  separating  the  Crime* 
from  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  and  Taganrog,  situated  quite  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  count  for  much  in  this  commercial  total. 
They  alone  exported,  in  1851,  corn  to  the  value  of  7,664,000  francs — a 
sum  almost  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  from  all  the  other  ports. 

We  must  not,  however,  measure  the  commercial  activity  in  the  ports  of 
the  Crimea  and  the  Sea  of  Azotf  simply  by  the  results  of  the  foreign 
trade.  The  coasting  trade,  which  is  there  extremely  active,  would  give 
almost  an  equal  value  of  exchanges.  The  home  trade  is  also  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  Crimea,  and  it  may  be  judged  of  by  remarking  that  there 
are  seventy-nine  fairs  held  there  every  year.  Goods  to  the  value  of 
2,404,000  roubles  (nearly  9,000,000  francs)  were  brought  to  them  in  1851 ; 
and  what  is  remarkable  is  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
fairs  at  Sirapheropol,  all  of  them  are  held  in  the  northern  districts,  almost 
exclusively  peopled  with  C'hnstian  agriculturists.  To  sum  up,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  two  seas,  in  1851,  employed  1,501  ships,  carrying  400,000 
tons ;  and  the  coasting  trade  may  well  have  been  three  times  larger. 

The  coasts  of  the  Crimea  offer,  in  fact,  a  largo  number  of  harbors,  that 
in  all  times  have  been  eminently  useful  to  ships  frequenting  these  difficult 
and  sometimes  dangerous  seas.  The  chief  harbors  are  Kupatoria,  Theodo- 
sia  or  Kaffa,  Kert<)h,  and  Sebastopol,  to  which  we  must  add,  as  belonging 
to  the  same  sphere  of  commercial  activity,  the  ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azotf, 
viz:  Berdiansk,  Mariopol,  Kostoff,  and  Taganrog.  The  Genoese  thor- 
oughly understood  the  importance  of  such  a  line  of  coast  when,  towards 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  they  purchased,  or  rather  took,  from  the 
Mongol-Tartars  the  ancient  Theodosia,  spread  their  colonies  over  all  Tau- 
rida,  covered  with  their  ships  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  founded  Kaffa, 
whi<*h  soon  became  the  principal  center  of  Europe's  Commerce  with  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  and  the  Indies. 

Two  centuries  later,  the  Crimea  was  for  a  long  time  blighted,  as  it  were, 
with  sloth  and  sterility ;  its  cultures,  its  Commerce  pined  away  more  and 
more  through  atrophy,  and  the  yoke  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Muscovites 
in  1740  was  little  calculated  to  restore  it.  But,  thanks  to  the  franchise 
granted  by  the  Empress  Catherine  to  its  ports  subsequently,  the  peninsula 
saw  its  prosperity  rapidly  return.  Unfortunately,  the  Czar  Paul,  through 
some  malign  inspiration,  thought  he  ought  to  protect  the  Commerce  of 
Taurida  by  canceling  this  franchise,  and  replacing  it  by  an  oppressive  sys- 
tem of  customs,  with  all  their  restrictive  regulations.  Nevertheless,  the 
Crimea  has  progressed  by  the  force  of  things,  by  its  own  elements  of  vi- 
tality, by  the  constant  growth  of  the  Christian  population.  And,  now  that 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  free  at  last,  are  about  to  be 
opened  to  navigation,  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  western  nations,  we 
may  look  upon  this  country  as  destined  for  great  things. 
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Art.  VI.— THE  USURY  LAWS. 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  country  has  of  late  been  directed  more 
generally  than  ever  before  to  the  subject  of  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
usury  laws,  and  scarcely  a  leading  journal,  North  or  South,  East  or  Weat, 
reaches  us  that  does  not  urge  a  change  in  these  superannuated  enactmente, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  money  has  been  commanding  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  In  all  our  commercial  and  industrial  towns,  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  the  capitalist  and  the  customer,  alike  demand  the  entire  aboti* 
tion,  or  a  radical  modification  of  statutes  so  adverse  to  the  principles  of  un- 
trameied  trade. 

The  usury  laws  in  Great  Britain  have  been  for  years  gradually  yielding 
to  the  requirements  of  industry  and  the  demands  of  commercial  and  busi- 
ness men,  until  at  the  recent  session  of  Parliament  an  act  has  been  passed 
— known  as  chapter  90,  17,  and  18  Victoria — and  now  in  operation,  by 
which  it  is  lawful  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  to  loan  money  at  any  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  on  any  description  of  property,  either  real  estate  or  otherwise." 
The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  27th  of  July,  1854,  was  inmie- 
diatoly  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  finally  passed  thtX 
body  on  the  5th  of  August,  1854,  and,  receiving  the  royal  assent,  it  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Regariling  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  measures  of 
the  age,  we  give  the  remarks  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  as  we  find  th<*pi  reported  in  the  London  journals : — 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  The  iiw 
conveniences  which  had  been  found  to  result  from  the  operation  of  the  lavs 
against  usury  had  been  so  many  and  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  strong  pre- 
judices on  the  subject  of  usury  and  usurers,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  re 
lax  those  laws  from  time  to  time.  At  the  time  of  the  commercial  failures  in  the 
years  1836  and  1837,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  relief  which  was  experienced 
was  the  result  of  a  provision  which  had  been  introduced  not  long  previously  into 
the  act  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  enabling  the  Bank  of  England  to 
dispense  with  the  usury  laws. 

In  consequence  of  this  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  had  been  induced  to 
take  charge  of  a  bill  in  that  house,  by  which,  with  respect  to  bills  of  exchange, 
and  other  securities  of  that  description,  the  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Considerable  apprehension,  however,  was  expressed  as  to  the  proba- 
ble efiect  of  such  a  law ;  and  it  was  only  passed  at  that  time  as  a  temporuy 
measure.  Nor  were  those  apprehensions  altogether  removed  for  many  yean» 
although  the  difilculties  and  inconveniences  which  had  been  anticipated  were  not 
found  to  result  from  it.  People  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  Uuit  mooey 
was  as  much  a  commodity  as  any  ordinary  article  of  produce ;  that  its  valae 
must  be  regulated,  like  the  value  of  any  other  commodity,  by  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  demand  and  supply ;  and  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  fix  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  it  should  be  lent  as  to  fix  the  price  at  which  com  and  batter 
should  be  sold. 

This  prejudice,  however,  had  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  object  of  tliis  bill 
was,  as  the  same  considerations  applied  to  land  and  other  property  as  applied  to 
bills  of  exchange,  to  apply  to  them  the  same  legislation.  People  were  not  de- 
terred from  raising  money  upon  such  securities  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
five  per  cent  by  the  present  state  of  the  law ;  but  they  had  recourse  to  colluhive 
practices  and  fraudulent  proceedings  in  order  to  evade  its  operation.  The  in- 
conveniences to  which  this  led  were  very  seriously  felt  in  England,  but  they  were 
much  more  seriously  felt  in  Ireland,  where  the  circumstances  of  many  esutet 
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were  soeh  that  it  was  inpossible  to  borrow  money  upon  them  within  the  limits 
which  the  usury  laws  present.  The  result  was  that  annuities  were  granted, 
and  various  subterfuges  and  contrivances  were  resorted  to,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
much  higher  rate  was  paid  than  if  the  money  could  have  been  had,  at  its  market 
value,  upon  a  mortgage  in  the.  usual  way.  The  usury  laws,  in  fact,  did  no  good 
whatever,  bat  they  produced  great  inconvenience ;  they  nfiVcted  to  do  what  all 
the  powers  of  the  legislature  could  not  do — to  apply  n  different  principle  to  one 
description  of  commodity  from  that  which  whs  applied  to  every  other,  and  they 
interfered  with  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 

Having  referred  to  Calvin  as  among  tiie  distinguished  men  who  had  doubted 
their  policy,  and  to  Jeremy  Bentliam  as  having  dealt  the  first  great  blow  against 
them,  the  noble  marquis  concluded  by  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  their  lord- 
ships would  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  Uie  bill. 

Lc.rd  Campbell  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  that  the  usury  laws  were  about 
to  be  entirely  swept  away.  From  his  long  experience  in  courts  of  justice,  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  mischievous  effectii  which  they  produced.  They 
had  been  practically  swept  away  in  all  cases  except  where  real  security  was 
given ;  but  in  tlie  eases  in  which  they  were  reUitned,  tiiey  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
Jitigation,  and  proved  most  disastrous,  and  even  ruinous  to  those  whon  they 
were  avowedly  intended  to  protect  They  had  given  a  great  deal  of  empioy- 
loent  to  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  in  Ireland,  and  he  believed  that  maay 
estates  in  Ireland  which  might  otherwise  have  been  disencumbered,  hod  been 
brought  to  the  hooimer  through  the  operation  of  those  laws. 

Lord  Brougham  supported  the  bill,  both  on  mercantile  and  moral  groundii. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  also  supported  the  bill.  The  usury  laws  could  always 
be  defeated  by  a  person  who  was  willing  to  resort  to  something  which  bordered 
upon  fraud.  BuilcUng  societies  had  been  exempted  from  their  operation  in  order 
to  encourage  the  industrious  classes  to  make  sinall  weekly  or  monthly  invest- 
ments out  of  their  earnings.  But  the  exemption  had  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  people  who  had  capital  to  lay  out,  and  who  found  that  by  making  use  of 
these  societies,  they  could  obtain  real  security  for  their  money  without  being 
subject  to  the  restrictions  which  the  usury  laws  imposed.  This  fact  had  been 
brought  prominently  before  him  in  a  case  which  had  occupied  his  attention  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  and  he  thought  it  was 
a  strong  reason  for  placing  these  laws  upon  a  rational  footing,  and  for  enabling 
people  to  do  openly  and  directly  what  they  could  now  accomplish  by  indirect  and 
crooked  means. 

Lord  Redcsdale  would  not  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  but  thought 
it  ought  to  have  been  introduced  earlier  in  the  session,  that  there  might  have  been 
more  time  for  consideration. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said  every  matter  of  detail  had  been  omitted 
from  the  bill,  and  the  principle  was  one  which  did  not  require  any  long  dis- 
cussion. 

On  the  5tb  of  October,  1854,  Caleb  Barstow,  Esq.,  chairman  of  a  com- 
ZDittee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a  report  to  that 
body,  embracing  a  most  able  argument  in  favor  of  a  repeal  or  radical 
change  in  our  usury  laws,  in  adopting  which  the  Chamber  were  unanimous 
ss  to  abolishing  these  laws  on  all  commercial  paper,  and  on  all  ordinary 
business  contracts,  and  were  also  unanimous  as  to  the  entire  ground  cov- 
ered by  the  report.* 

Subsequently  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  reconmiended,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  (at  their  meeting  November  2d,)  the  subjoined  memorial  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  this  memorial  will  be  pre- 
seted  to  the  next  Legislature,  we  publish  it  entire,  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  may  be  granted,  or  that  the  Legisfa- 

*  8«e  pamphlet  report  of  Mr.  BantoWf  pege  15. 
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ture  will  gi?e  lu  a  law  in  keeping  with  the  generally  wise  and  exempliiy 
commercial  legislation  of  the  Empire  State. 

To  the  Hanorahle  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  New  Yorkf  in  Senate  mi 
Assembly  convened : — 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  respect- 
M\y  represents, 

That  the  present  laws  of  this  State  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  are  on- 
douhtedly  the  most  severe  of  any  nsury  laws  in  the  commercral  world.  Thti 
this  severity  has  utterly  failed  of  producing  the  end  for  wbieb  it  was  intendedr 
or  any  other  useful  end,  all  experience  having  shown  that  any  increased  restric- 
tion, or  attempted  restriction,  has  ne\'er  failed  to  enhance  the  price  for  the  use 
of  money  durrog  the  existence  of  any  money  pressure,  to  which  all  conMDeren) 
communities  are  occasionally  liahle. 

That  in  addition  to  this  increase  in  the  rates  of  interest,  the  proTisions  of  oor 
present  usury  laws  lead  to  circuitous  devices  and  discreditable  suhterfuges  and 
stratagems  to  evade  them. 

And  these  evasions  are  attempted  by  persons  unmindful  of  the  fact,  that  inas- 
much as  both  parties  can  be  made  to  testify  in  an  action  under  this  kiw,  they 
cannot  evade  the  penalty  without  a  false  oath,  provided  a  prosecutor  does  hb 
duty.    All  this  has  a  demoralizing  tendency,  and  cnn  only  resuit  in  evi). 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  all  the  usury  laws  of  this 
State  may  be  abolished,  retaining  only  a  fair  maxinmm  rate  to  govern  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  contract  between  borrower  and  lender,  also  a  fair  rate  to  accrue  on  a 
Judgment  in  law,  after  its  rendition. 

Your  memorialists  would,  at  this  point,  respectfully  suggest  that  this  freedoB 
can  be  extended  to  our  bonks  with  great  bene^t  to  our  business  coramonity. 

Those  institutions,  blended  as  they  are  urith  all  the  leading  interests  of  society, 
are  pre-eminently  serviceable  in  the  encouragement  of  credit  and  in  the  prono- 
tion  of  all  the  useftil  enterprises  of  the  day.  They  are  managed  by  men  h  hose 
interest,  as  a  general  rule,  mu^t  of  necessity  iiarmonize  with  the  pecwiisry  inter- 
ests of  the  eommunity  at  large. 

Even  those  who  have  favored  restrictive  usury  laws,  admit  that  banks  $m 
suljeeted  to  expenses  and  risks  pecuHar  to  that  business.  They  are  required 
to  have  a  specie  basis,  and  to  conform  to  rigid  requisitions  of  Niw  in  a  way 
deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  currency  and  for  the  protection  of  tiie 
commercial  interests  of  the  people.  Hence,  they  argae  that  in  any  relazatioD 
granted,  banks  ought  not  to  be  excluded. 

Loans  secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate  should  also,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
memorialists,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wholesome  competitioD 
among  lenders  that  would  immediately  ensue  from  the  relaxation  now  sought 
Kmt. 

Your  memorialists,  in  conclusion,  most  respectfully  advance  the  opinion  thai 
no  matter  whether  money  be  caUed  a  commodity  er  not  a  commodity,  parties 
owning  it  should  be  as  entirely  free  from  legal  restraint  in  paying  it  away,  or 
receiving  it  for  the  use  of  other  money,  as  they  are  in  porting  with  it  or  receiving 
it  for  any  other  service,  or  for  any  commodity  or  any  gratuity  whatever. 

Thus  entertaining  the  full  opinion  that  oar  usury  iawH,  as  they  now  stand,  have 
disappointed  all  hopes  of  their  useful  operation,  your  memorialists  would  hM»- 
hly  pray  that  a  law  may  he  enacted  like  the  one  herewith  sobmittad : — 

AM  ACT  BXOmJLTIIIO  TRB   RATB  OF  IHTEREST  OR  THB  LOAN  OR  FOSREARARCX 

or  HORST. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Semata  and  Asstmblyr 
do  enact  as  follows : — 

Sicno!!  1.  No  ffrant,  transfer,  bond,  note,  bill  of  exdiange,ooDtraet,  or  apBfr> 
mcBt,  or  lean,  or  loibeiiiaiica  of  any  moneys  goods,  or  Uuags  in  action,  shall  bt 
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Toid  by  reason  of  nny  payings  or  receiving,  or  agreement  to  pay  or  allow  sach 
rate  of  interest  as  the  parties  may  agree  upon. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  cases  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  specified^  the  interest 
shall  continue  to  be  at  the  rate  of  seven  dollars  upon  one  hundred  dollars  for 
one  year,  and  after  that  rate  for  a  greater  or  less  sum,  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time. 

Sec.  3.  No  greater  rate  of  interest  than  is  specified  in  the  second  section  of 
this  act  shall  l^  charged  on  any  judgment  after  the  date  of  the  rendition  thereof, 
entered  in  any  of  the  courtit  of  this  State,  although  such  judgment  may  have 
been  founded  upon  a  writing  stipulating  a  hiofher  rate  of  interest. 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  title  third,  chapter  fourth,  and  part  second  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  the  laws  of  1837,  chapter  430,  as  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provihions  of  thin  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Art.  TIL— THE   COTTON  TRADE. 

Thb  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown  the  utter  insignificance  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  commercial  power.  With  all  her  ports  blockaded  on  the  Baltic, 
the  White  and  the  Black  seas,  the  prices  of  merchandise  have  been  scarcely 
disturbed.  The  demand  for  cotton,  that  great  barometer  of  Commerce, 
has  been  undiminished.  Though  the  peace  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Greece, 
and  Italy  had  been  threatened,  no  falling  off  in  the  English  exports  has 
been  experienced.  All  the  operations  of  Commerce  move  on  undisturbed, 
just  as  they  did  in  our  war  with  Mexico.  TJie  price  of  hemp,  tallow,  sheet- 
iron,  and  a  few  unimportant  articles,  has  been  affected,  but  no  great  im- 
portant interest  in  the  commercial  world  has  been  seriously  injured. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  has,  indeed,  slightly  declined  in  England, 
France,  and  on  the  cx)ntinent ;  but  so  small  is  this  decline,  that  it  is  fully 
explained  by  other  causes  well  known  and  understood.  The  deliveries  to 
the  trade  at  Liverpool  have  only  fallen  off  from  1,430,000  bales  to 
1,424,000  bales,  up  to  the  7th  of  October.  At  Havre,  the  consumption 
was  27,000  bales  less  than  it  had  been  in  1853  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  but  part  of  this  loss  has  since  been  regained ;  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  and  England  to  the  continent  of  Europe  have  decreased 
more  than  either  of  these  amounts ;  but  this  decrease  is  not  over  100,000 
bales. 

If  war,  the  deficient  harvests  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  the 
consequent  high  prices  of  provisions,  be  considered,  the  wonder  is  that 
the  decline  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  not  been  larger  from  this 
cause  alone  than  has  been  really  experienced. 

Russia  may  be  a  great  country  in  territory,  or  population,  or  agricul- 
tural resources,  but  as  a  commercial  power  she  is  utterly  insignificant 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  also  shown  the  immense  benefits  which 
have  already  been  received  from  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia, 
and  go  far  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  sensible  appreciation  in  prices  is 
already  observable,  from  the  large  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  former  wars,  the  extra  demand  for  specie  for  the  military  chests  of 
the  armies  disturbed  very  much  the  currency  of  the  war-making  powers, 
and  while  it  depreciated  property  generally,  raised  the  price  of  wheat  and 
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flour  and  other  articles  of  this  kind.  The  present  war,  though  not  leas 
expensive,  has  hardly  been  felt  in  the  raonetary  world.  The  extra  expen- 
ditures of  England  have  exceeded  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  of  France,  about 
the  same;  of  Austria,  a  large  sum ;  and  both  Russia  and  Turkey  have  had 
heavy  outlays  of  an  extraordinary  character.  Amidst  all,  the  price  of 
English  consols  has  not  fallen  over  five  or  six  per  cent,  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England  has  not  materially  declined,  the  specie  in  her  vaults 
has  decreased  only  four  millions  sterling,  and  the  demand  for  money  has 
not  largely  increased  either  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  rate  of  interest  was,  indeed,  raised  considerably  in  England,  but 
this  was  due  mainly  to  their  deficient  harvests.  The  stringency  in  their 
money  market  produced  its  eflxjct  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  our 
close  connection  with  Liverpool  and  London,  and  of  our  large  over-trading 
and  borrowing  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  extra  demand  for  coin  for  the  support  of  distant,  large,  and  expen- 
sive armies,  has  thus  had  but  a  slight  influence  on  Commerce,  and  this 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  large  supply  of  gold  from  the  new  fields 
which  America  and  Australia  have  opened  to  the  world. 

The  two  facts  that  have  now  been  referred  to  are  of  great  importance 
in  considering  the  demand  and  supply  of  cotton.  If  Russia  is  of  small  in- 
fluence as  a  commercial  power,  the  slight  decline  in  the  consumption  of 
cotton  during  the  past  year  is  not  due  to  the  war ;  and  if  the  extraor- 
dinary supply  of  the  precious  metals  suffices  to  meet  the  extra  demands 
made  by  distant  and  expensive  afmies,  the  fair  and  steady  prices  we  have 
received  for  our  exports  have  been  due  to  the  regular  and  legitimate  de- 
mands of  trade  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the  world.  And  if  the  w»r 
only  aflects,  in  the  slightest  degree,  both  the  demand  and  the  rate  for  cot- 
ton, our  expectations  for  the  coming  year  may  be  based  on  the  usual 
circumstances  that  have  heretofore  influenced  the  consumption  and  the 
price  of  cotton. 

In  the  United  States,  the  purchases  made  by  the  Northern  manufactur- 
ers have  declined  in  1854,  if  we  compare  them  with  1853.  This  falling 
oft'  is  over  60,000  bales.  But  the  amounts  used  by  the  factories  have  not 
probably  been  much  less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  tightnea 
in  our  money  market  this  summer  compared  with  last,  has  made  the 
Northern  manufacturers  lay  in  but  small  supplies,  so  that  the  stocks  in 
their  hands  are  very  low.  The  prosperity,  North  and  South,  of  all  branchi* 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  forbids  the  belief  that  the  wants  of  1855  will 
decline. 

The  average  consumption  for  the  three  years  ended  1845,  were bales  354.000 

•♦  "  '*  1848 461.000 

«  «  •*  1861 469.000 

"  "  "  1864 628,000 

650,000  bales  will  be  needed  for  1855,  against  611,000  and  671,000  for 
the  last  two  years. 

The  deliveries  to  the  trade  at  Liverpool,  which  constitute  over  95  per 
cent  of  the  English  consumption,  have  suffered  no  decline  for  the  preset 
year.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  they  were  less  than  in  1853,  but 
this  loss  has  been  entirely  recovered. 

On  the  30th  of  June  these  deliveries  were  904,000  bales,  against  989.000 
of  the  year  before.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August  this  deticienoy 
remained  about  the  same.     On  the  14th  of  July  it  was  90,000  bales;  on 
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tbe  18th  of  August,  86,000;  and  on  the  25th,  89,000  bales.  About  this 
time  the  favorable  influence  of  the  fine  harvests  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
deficiency  has  lessened  every  week  since.  On  the  9th  of  September  it  was 
68,000  bales;  on  the  23d,  37,000;  and  on  the  30th,  only  20,000  bales. 
On  the  13th  of  October  the  consumption  for  1854  was  1,450,600  bales, 
against  1,460,000  for  1853,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  only  4,000  bales.  For 
the  whole  year  we  may  expect  no  decline,  and  as  the  consumption  of  1858 
was  1,904,000,  against  1,861,000  bales  of  1852,  the  amount  for  1854  will 
be  above  rather  than  below  1,900,000. 

For  1855,  even  supposing  the  war  to  continue,  we  may  anticipate  an 
increase.  The  favorable  harvests  in  England  and  on  every  part  of  the 
continent,  and  the  moderate  prices  which  are  likely  to  prevail,  will  in- 
crease the  demand  for  cotton  goods.  The  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  as  well  as  every  department  of  manufactures,  will  exert  a  favor- 
able influence.  In  every  part  of  the  world,  excepting  only  the  United 
States  and  China,  the  demand  for  the  English  exports  will  be  large,  and  in 
these  two  countries  only  a  slight  check  will  be  experienced.  The  scarcity 
of  money,  the  uncertainties  connected  with  the  war,  the  hesitating  and 
undecided  position  of  the  German  States,  will  be  drawbacks  on  the  other 
side ;  but,  taking  both  into  consideration,  we  may  reckon  the  wants  of 
Great  Britain  as  not  less  than  two  millions  of  bales  for  1 866. 

For  France  the  consumption  for  the  coming  year  will  be  as  large  as  in 
any  former  year.  The  slight  check  it  has  received  during  the  past  season 
has  been  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  food.  And  though  these  will  not  be 
low  in  the  coming  year,  because  the  supplies  of  the  last  crop  have  been 
entirely  exhausted,  and  because  the  war  will  interfere  with  the  usual  re- 
ceipts from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  for  1854,  the  exports  of 
American  cotton  to  France  have  been  374,000  bales  against  427,000  for 
1853  ;  and  though  both  these  are  larger  that  for  1852  and  1851,  the  uni- 
Tersal  prosperity  of  France  since  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  authorizes  us  to  have  our  expectations  for  the  coming 
year  on  the  past  two,  rather  than  on  the  preceding  results.  For  1855  the 
demand  for  American  cotton  in  France  must  therefore  exceed  400,000 
bales. 

On  the  continent  there  has  been  a  decline,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
and  the  deficient  harvest.  Part  of  this  will  be  recovered,  but  a  deficiency 
in  our  exports  to  the  north  of  Europe  will  still  exist  Russia  is,  indeed, 
of  small  importance,  still  she  wants  some  of  our  cotton.  The  decline  in 
the  English  outgoings  has  been  greater  than  ours,  because  nearly  all  the 
Russian  imports  were  received  from  England,  and  not  from  the  United 
States.  To  the  whole  continent,  omitting  France,  our  exports  have  fallen 
off  23,000  bales,  while  from  Liverpool  alone  they  have  gone  down  from 
223,000  to  156,000  bales.  As  the  amounts  for  the  whole  year  were 
350,000  bales  from  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  the  deficiency  for  1854 
will  be  fully  100,000  bales.  The  continental  supplies  exported  from 
America  and  England  during  the  year  1852  were  636,000  bales ;  for  1853 
they  were  715,000  bales,  and  for  1854  about  590,000  bales.  For  1855 
the  moderate  prices  and  abundant  harvests  will  probably  make  up  half 
this  loss,  and  thus  raise  the  demand  to  650,000  bales. 

These  several  estimates  for  the  coming  year  make  a  total  demand  for 
1855  of  3,700,000  bales  against  3,475,000  for  1854,  and  3,717,000  for 
1853,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 
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OonaomptioB.  BiUaiato. 

IS)}.  18M.  I8)i 

Great  Britain. bales  1,904.000  1,900.000  2,000.000 

United  Stetee 671.000  611,000  650,000 

France,  of  United  SUtes  cotton 427,0u0  874,000  400,000 

The  continent,  of  United  States  and  East 

India  cotton 715,000  690,000  650,000 

Total 8,717,000        8,476,000        8,700,000 

The  supplies  for  1 854  from  the  East  Indies  have  fallen  off  largely  from 
1853.  They  were  indeed  excessively  large  in  that  year,  conipar^  with 
former  years,  having  reached  485,000  bales,  on  account  of  the  good  price 
of  cotton  and  the  civil  war  in  China.  In  Liverpool,  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  decline  had  reached  68,000  bales,  and  for  the  whole  year  the  de- 
ficiency at  London  and  Liverpool  may  reach  1 30,000  bales.  But  even 
with  this  falling  off,  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies  w^ill  exceed  the 
amount  of  any  former  year.  The  average  receipts  from  1848  and  1S49 
were  205,000  bales;  for  1850  and  1851  they  were 318,000,  and  for  1852 
and  1853  they  were  354,000  bales.  The  probable  troubles  at  Canton,  on 
account  of  the  Chinese  rebellion,  by  lessening  the  demand  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  will  tend  to  divert  the  Indian  cotton  to  Europe ;  but  this  effect 
will  be  counteracted  by  the  moderate  prices,  and  the  English  receipts  wiU 
not  probably  vary  much  from  350,000  bales. 

The  English  imports  from  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  are  small  and  sta- 
tionary. They  have  been  between  100,000  and  200,000  bales  for  every 
year  of  the  past  seven.  The  receipts  at  Liverpool,  up  to  October  14,  were 
65,000  bales  against  63,000  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  as  the  total  for 
1853  was  141,500,  the  amount  for  1854  will  not  exceed  150,000  bales. 
The  average  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  152,000  bales,  and  for  1855 
this  average  may  be  anticipated. 

In  Egyptian  cotton  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  121,000 
bales.  For  1853  it  was  105,000.  For  the  present  year  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  24,000  bales,  making  the  probable  amount  for  1854  as  high  as 
130,000  bales.  This  limit  will  not  probably  be  i*eached  for  the  coming 
year,  on  account  of  the  war.  This  has  interfered  >vith  the  planting  and 
gathering  of  the  present  crop,  and,  therefore,  with  the  expected  receipts  for 
1855.  From  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  supplies  for  the 
coming  year  will  not  probably  reach  250,000  bales,  against  245,000  for 
1853,  and  347,000  for  1852. 

The  crop  of  the  United  States  exhibits  a  decrease  for  1854  of  333,000, 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Part,  but  not  all,  of  this  decline  will 
be  recovered  in  1 855.  From  South  Carolina  a  considerable  increase  is  ex- 
pected. The  excessive  drought  of  1 853  did  more  injury  than  the  one  we 
have  this  year  experienced.  The  late  frosts  in  April  interfered  with  the 
early  growth  of  the  plant,  but  the  beautiful  weather  in  May  and  June  fully 
made  up  for  ^he  backward  spring.  The  drought  of  July  and  August  was 
relieved  by  the  partial  showers,  which  have  given  to  many  planters  most 
excellent  crops.  The  lowlands  and  bottoms  have  product  very  well.  The 
storm  on  the  8th  of  September  destroyed  not  a  little  by  blowing  it  off  the 
Btalk,  as  a  large  amount  was  open  in  the  fields,  under  the  influence  of  the 
hot  unclouded  sun  of  August.  The  deficiency  on  the  poor  uplands,  though 
not  so  great  as  last  year,  will  be  considerable.  Yet,  as  the  killing  frost 
has  come  very  late,  every  boll  that  could  come  to  maturity  has  opened, 
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4ind  the  weather  for  the  whole  of  October  did  not  interrupt  the  picking  a 
«ingle  day.     From  South  Carolina  an  increase  of  1 0  or  1 5  per  cent  may 
"be  expected.     From  Georgia  the  prospects  are  not  so  favorable.     The 
<lrooght  was  more  severe  and  protracted.    The  excessive  heat  of  July  and 
August  made  the  atmosphere  drier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and 
-the  forms  fell  from  the  stalks  very  largely.     On  the  rich  wet  lands  produc- 
'tion  has  increased,  and  on  some  favored  spots  in  the  uplands  fine  fields 
may  be  seen.    But  generally  the  crop  is  short,  though  not  so  much  so  aa 
it  was  last  year.    The  shipments  from  Columbus  and  South-western  Greor^ 
^a  to  Savannah  will  be  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  railroads  in  that 
Erection.    The  receipts  at  Savannah  will  thus  probably  be  higher  than 
last  year,  though  the  increase  will  be  small.    From  Florida  the  promise  of 
^ood  crops  is  very  general,  and  an  increase  may  be  expected,  notwithstand- 
iDg  the  extension  of  the  South-western  Railroad  to  Americus.    In  eastern 
Alabama  the  drought  has  been  very  severe,  but  on  the  prairie  lands,  and 
on  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Tuscaloosa,  the  gain  will  more  than  balance  the 
loss  on  the  Alabama  River.     At  New  Orleans,  and  throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  the  storm  on  the  2 2d  of  September  was  long  continued,  and 
Tery  disastrous.    The  drought  and  heat  which  injured  the  Atlantic  States 
did  much  damage  on  the  uplands.  But  so  numerous  are  the  rivers,  so  wide 
the  bottoms,  so  late  the  frost,  that  the  favorable  influences  much  exceed  the 
adverse.     From  Texas  the  reports  of  a  fair  crop  are  uniform  and  invariable, 
the  drought  having  done  no  damage  on  the  Gulf.    From  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States  the  crop  may  be  estimated  at  3,200,000  bales,  as  follows : — 

Receipts.  Esiimaie. 

mi         18d4.  18M. 

Te«i8 bales  86,000  110,000  120,000 

New  Orleaofl 1,681,000  1,847,000  1,500,000 

Mobile 646,000  689.000  660,000 

Florida 179.000  166,000  160,000 

Georgia 860,000  816,000  826,000 

South  CaroKaa 468,000  4 1 7,000  475.000 

Odier  places 69,000  46,000  60,000 

Total 8,268,000     2,980,000     8,200,000 

These  receipts  with  the  English  imports  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  will  maki  the  whole  supply  8,800,000  bales,  against 
a  probable  demand  of  8,700,000. 

As  the  stocks  on  hand  are  lower  than  last  year,  this  slight  excess  of 
supply  will  not  produce  any  great  influence  in  depressing  prices.  The 
amount  held  in  Liverpool,  October  13th,  was  791,000  bales  against  819,000 
of  the  year  before,  and  the  stocks  in  our  northern  and  southern  ports  on 
the  Ist  of  September,  showed  precisely  the  same  figures  in  1853  and 
1854. 

Nor  is  the  stock  on  hand  in  all  parts  of  the  world  excessive.  It  was 
941,000  bales  at  the  end  of  1853,  against  837,000  in  1852,  and  757,000 
in  1851,  and  798,000  in  1850.  For  the  31st  of  December,  1654,  it  will 
not  probably  reach  900,000  bales. 

The  price  now  (November  2d,  in  New  Orleans,)  is  8 J  cents  for  middling, 
and  as  this  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  can  scarcely  be 
maintained.  The  low  rates  of  freight  which  are  certain  to  prevail  for  the 
coming  winter,  on  account  of  the  total  cessation  in  our  exports  of  grain 
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and  flour,  and  the  depression  of  the  shipping  interest  at  Lirerpool,  wH) 
tend  to  keep  up  prices  at  our  sea-ports. 

For  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1849  we  exported  7^116,000,000  pound* 
oi  cotton,  which  was  valued  at  the  custom-house  at  1^545,000,000,  or  at 
an  average  price  of  7  J  cents  per  pound.  For  the  last  five  yeara^  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  our  exports  has  raised  the  average  to-  ^\  cents.  With  a 
supply  above  the  probable  demand,  and  with  a  fair  stock  en  band,  thift 
price  cannot  well  be  exceeded.  But  no  decline  below  this  avers^  can 
take  place  without  encouraging  consumption,  so  as  to-  restore  these  ratea 
for  middling  cotton. 

The  prosperity  of  the  South  still  continues.  Our  planters  have  fair 
crops  and  fair  prices.  Neither  is  large,  but  both  are  calculated  to  cheer 
and  encourage.  From  I860  up  to  the  present  year,  the  rates  for  ©ar  great 
staple  have  been  good,  and  our  crops  large.  In  the  five  years  ending  80tb 
of  June  last,  our  exports  have  sold  for  about  1471,000,060,  against 
$276,000,000  from  1845  to  1850,  and  $260,000,000  from  1840  to  1845. 
The  present  season  is  not  so  promising  as  the  last  five,  but  stHl  its  rates 
promise  to  be  remunerative,  and  it» returns  abundant.  The  excessive  high 
prices  of  land  and  negroes,  which  have  been  prevailing,  cannot  be  main- 
tained, but  no  disastrous  decline  or  depreciation  is  upon  us.  K  we  are 
wise,  and  diversify  our  planting,  by  raising  those  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts which  now  bring  such  fine  returns  to  the  farmer,  and  avoid  the  ex- 
cessive production  of  cotton,  this  decline  may  be  easily  stayed,  and  oar 
prosperity  not  only  preserved  but  advanced. 


JOURNAL  OP  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


MARITIiME   LAW — COLLISTOK. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  (Mnssachnsetts  District,)  1854,  Jadge 
Sprnguc  on  the  Bench.     Matthew  Hunt  et  al,  vs.  the  Brig  Clement. 

This  was  a  cause  of  collisiicm  promoted  by  the  owners  of  the  pilot-boat  Hor- 
net, of  Boston,  against  the  bri^  Clement,  for  running  down  and  sinking  the  Hor- 
net in  Boston  harbor,  near  the  "  Graves,"  in  June,  1854. 

The  libel  alleged  that  the  two  vessels  were  coming  into  the  harbor  by  the 
wind,  wliieh  was  W.  N.  W.,  the  Hornet  about  haH"  a  mile  to  heeward  of  the  brig, 
and  both  vessels  on  the  starboard  tack,  bound  for  Broad  Sound;  that  when 
nearly  up  to  the  N.  E.  kdge  of  the  *^  GFaves,"  the  brig  suddenly  kept  off  three 
or  four  points  toward  Light-house  Channel,  and  Fan  afoul  of  the  Hornet,  and 
annk  ber» 

The  answer  of  the  respondent  denied  this  statement,  and  alleged  that  the  brig 
was  sailing  towards  Light-house  Channel  by  the  **  Graves,*'  two  points  free, 
while  the  Hornet  was  c^ose  hauled ;  that  the  Hornet  persisted  in  trjring-  to  run 
across  the  bows  of  the  brig,  although  hailed  and  told  to  keep  off,  and  thereby 
caused  the  collisk>n. 

The  answer  further  alleged  that  the  brig  was  so>  near  tb«  '*  Graves,**  that  she 
hod  no  room  to  luff  or  tick  ;  but  the  Hornet  had  plenty  of  both  room  and  tint 
to  have  avoided  the  other  vessel  by  keeping  off. 

Sfrague,  J.  The  collision  between  these  two  vessels  took  place  in  Boston 
harbor,  at  about  noon,  on  a  fine  summer  day,  when  there  was  a  good  breeze,  and 
the  sea  smooth.  It  is  a  necessary  inference,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  been 
eaused  by  the  fault  of  one  or  both  of  them.  The  sudden  change  in  the  counw 
•f  the  brig,  stated  by  the  libel,  I  think  is  not  made  oat  by  tka  avideBee,  bat  Iht 
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Sbel,  taken  in  connection  with  the  answer,  presents  n  ense  of  two  vessels  sailingf 
>n  converging  courses,  both  on  the  snme  tack,  the  one  close  hauled  and  the  other 
;wo  points  free.    Then  the  question  is,  which  is  to  give  way  ? 

There  is  some  discrepancy  of  testimony  as  to  where  the  collision  took  place ; 
ant  from  the  respondentia  witnesses,  taken  in  connection  to  those  of  the  libel- 
Imnt,  I  infer  that  it  must  have  been  outside  of  the  buoy  which  is  on  the  north- 
iast  ledge  of  the  "  Graves,"  The  captain  of  the  brig  says  he  was  then  eastward 
^t  *•  the  buoy ;"  and  it  is  shown  that  tliero  is  but  one  buoy  near  the  **  Graves," 
Aod  that  half  a  mile  from  the  "  Graves  "  proper. 

The  respondent  says  that  the  Hornet  was  trying  to  run  across  the  brig^sbows. 
That  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  brig  was  trying  to  run  across  the 
■chooner^s  bows;  and  it  is  to  prevent  collision  in  similar  cases  that  a  rule  of  the 
sea  has  been  established.  The  present  case  appears  to  be  one  to  which  the  rule 
applies,  viz :  that  when  two  vessels  are  approaching-  on  convergent  or  conflicting 
eourses,  one  close  hauled  and  the  other  free,  and  there  is  danger  of  collision, 
that  vessel  having  the  wind  free  must  invariably  give  way.  If  the  brig  had  been 
close  hauled,  and  the  Hornet  close  hauled  also,  and  the  convergence  of  their 
courses  had  been  owing  to  the  schooner^s  ability  to  lie  nearer  to  the  wind  than 
the  other,  then  the  brig  would  not  have  been  bound  to  give  way,  for  the  reason 
that  the  schooner  would  have  been  in  a  condition  in  which  she  would  have  had 
an  advantage  over  the  square-rigged  vessel,  and  she  might  have  altered  her 
coarse,  and  still  been  on  equal  terms  with  the  other.  But  in  this  case  the  brig 
was  not  close  hauled ;  she  was  two  points  free,  and  it  was  therefore  incumbent 
on  her  to  have  given  way.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the  captain  of  the  brig  saw  the 
Hornet  half  an  hour  before  the  collision. 

He  then  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  kept  off  at  once  in  front  of  the  schooner, 
or  he  might  subsequently  have  gone  under  her  stern,  or  he  might  have  hauled 
his  wind  and  either  backed  his  topsail  or  gone  about,  and  1  am  of  opinion  that 
there  was  room  enough  between  her  and  the  "  Graves  ^  to  have  done  so.  In 
fact,  the  brig  luffed  and  wore  round  afler  the  accident,  and  it  is  therefore  justly 
inferable  that  there  was  room  enough  for  her  to  have  done  so  before,  ^s  she 
was  heading  towards  Light-house  Channel,  and  was  up  to  windward,  she  might 
have  adopted  either  of  the  above  measures  without  any  more  detention  than 
would  be  caused  by  a  short  deviation ;  while  the  schooner  being  as  close  to  the 
wind  as  she  could  go,  heading  for  a  narrow  passage  near  the  "  Graves,"  any  de- 
viation she  made  would  have  been  a  detention  and  a  loss  of  ground  to  leeward. 
It  was  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  brig  to  have  adopted  some  one  of  these 
measures,  I  need  not  state  which,  and  so  have  avoided  the  schooner. 

Another  fact  tends  to  show  negligence  on  the  part  of  .the  brig.  It  appears 
that  the  captain  saw  the  schooner  half  an  hour  before  the  coUison,  and  that  al- 
though he  saw  that  the  two  vessels  were  upon  conflicting  courses,  he  says  he 
paid  no  attention  to  her  from  that  time  till  the  collision  was  imminent.  This 
was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  brig.  Every  vessel  is  bound  to  keep  watch 
of  all  vessels  in  her  vicinity,  and  to  observe  their  motions  and  courses. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  man  at  the  wheel  testified  that  he  heard  the  hail 
from  the  schooner  before  the  collision,  but  took  no  measures  to  alter  the  course 
he  was  steering,  and  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  not  doing  so  that  he  had  no  order 
from  the  captain  to  that  effect,  and  would  not  do  so  until  he  had.  This  cannot 
be  justified.  It  was  his  duty  in  the  present  case,  having  it  in  his  power  to  avoid 
the  collision  when  it  was  imminent,  to  have  done  so  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  the  captain,  when  life  and  property  were  hazarded  by  his  de- 
lay.    For  these  reasons  I  think  the  brig  was  to  blame. 

The  question  then  arises : — Was  the  Hornet  in  fault  also  because  she  didn*t 
keep  away  when  hailed  from  the  brig?  I  don't  think  she  was.  If  she  were  to 
be  adjudged  in  fault  because  she  persevered  in  holding  her  course,  then  the  rule 
requiring  a  vessel  with  the  wind  free  to  give  way  to  one  close  hauled,  would  be 
practically  abrogated.  The  effect  of  this  rule  should  and  must  be  enforced  to 
enable  the  vessel  by  the  wind  to  hold  her  course  under  the  confident  belief  that 
the  other  will  give  way.    It  is  not  for  the  brig  to  complain  that  the  Hornet  held 
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her  course,  when  she  herself  was  already  off  the  wind,  and  eonld  have  kept  off 
a  little  more  without  difficulty.  I  think  the  brig  was  alone  to  blame  in  this  col* 
lision,  and  therefore  a  decree  must  be  entered  for  the  libellants,  and  an  assessor 
appointed  to  fix  the  damages,  unless  the  parties  can  agree  on  the  amount  thereof! 

CONTRACTS — SALE   AND   DELIVERY — WAIVER. 

Bailey  r».  The  Vermont  Western  Rnilroad  Company. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Bailey  to  recover  the  value  of  an  amount  of 
Iron  delivered  to  the  railroad  company. 

It  appears  that  Bailey  agreed  to  ship  to  the  railroad  company  5,500  tons  of 
iron,  500  in  June  1851,  2,500  in  July  and  2,500  in  August,  if  it  were  practicable 
within  that  time,  and  the  railroad  company  agreed  to  give  their  notes  for  each 
parcel  of  iron  that  should  be  shipped  on  receiving  each  bill  of  Uding.  No  iron 
was  shipped  in  June,  and  only  part  of  what  was  required  in  July,  arra  only  pirt 
in  August  By  the  25th  of  October  only  2,900  tons  had  been  shipped  in  all 
These,  however,  were  received  by  the  company  without  objection,  nothing  being 
said  about  the  delay ;  but  they  neglected  to  give  their  notes  for  the  iron  actually 
received,  and  in  April,  1852,  this  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  amount  doe 
on  the  iron.  The  case  was  argued  before  three  Judges  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  (first  district^  New  York  city,)  and  the  decision,  which  has  not 
yet  been  reported,  was  rendered  in  June  last,  by  his  Honor  Judge  Mitchell.  It 
was  substantially  as  follows  : — 

The  defendants  by  accepting  part  of  the  iron,  out  of  time  and  without  objec- 
tion, waived  that  part  of  the  contract  which  required  the  iron  to  be  delivered  ia 
due  time,  or  admitted  that  it  was  delivered  as  soon  after  that  time  as  was  prac- 
ticable. In  either  case  they  were  bound  to  give  their  notes.  They  neglected 
to  do  so.  This  discharged  the  plaintiffs  from  any  obligation  to  deliver  the  rest 
of  the  iron  until  the  defendants  should  furnish  their  notes  for  the  part  delivered, 
and  entitled  the  plaintiffs  to  commence  a  suit  for  the  notes  which  should  have 
been  given,  without  tendering  the  delivery  of  the  rest  of  the  iron,  although  the 
time  !o(^the  delivery  of  all  was  past  before  the  suit  was  brought.  The  contract 
may  not  be  rescinded  by  the  omission  of  the  defendants  to  give  their  notes,  but 
the  obligation  of  the  plaintiffs  to  deliver  the  iron  is  suspended  by  that  omission. 

Take  a  familiar  case  and  similar  to  this,  as  an  illustration.  A  builder  agrees 
to  erect  a  house  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  a  certain  part  of 
this  sum  when  the  first  tier  of  beams  is  on,  another  certain  part  when  the  second 
tier  of  beams  is  on,  and  so  on  throughout  the  work.  He  finishes  the  house  so 
far  as  to  have  the  first  and  second  tier  of  beams  on,  and  the  owner  refuses  to 
pay  him.  He  waits  patiently  for  his  money  until  the  time  elapses  when  the 
whole  house  should  have  been  completed,  and  then  sues  for  the  sums  to  bepaki 
under  the  contract  when  the  first  and  second  tiers  of  beams  should  be  on.  The 
owner  denies  his  liability,  because  the  whole  house  was  not  finished  in  due  time, 
and  appeals  to  the  laws  of  New  York  as  deciding  that  he  never  shall  be  liable 
for  what  was  done  for  him,  although  he  was  in  fault  in  neglecting  to  pay  as  the 
contract  required,  and  that  neglect  would  probably  prevent  the  builder  s  being 
able  to  complete  tlie  work.    Such  a  defense  could  never  be  sustained. 

This  cose  differs  from  that  only  because  in  this  the  iron  was  not  delivered  in 
due  time.  But  it  is  conceded  that  the  acceptance  of  the  iron  by  the  defendants 
waived  the  objection  as  to  time.  That  being  so  the  first  fault  and  the  continu- 
ous fjiult  is  in  the  defendants  in  not  giving  their  notes,  and  it  makea  this  case 
precisely  like  the  one  proposed. 

If  a  servant  is  employed  for  8120  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in  eqoal  monthly 
instalments,  and  leaves  his  employer  before  the  year  is  out  because  he  is  not 
paid  the  instalments  due,  can  he  not  recover  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  those  in- 
stalments? 

If  a  tenant  hire  a  house  for  a  year  at  a  certain  sum,  payable  in  equal  quarterly 
payments,  and  is  evicted  after  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  is  the  evictioc  any 
defense  for  the  instalments  of  rent  previously  due? 

A  contract  to  pay  for  land  by  instalments  and  for  a  delivery  of  the  deed  wlieii 
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the  last  instalment  nhonld  be  due,  is  different,  because  there  the  consideration 
on  one  side  cannot  be,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  divided  into  parcels ;  and  there 
it  is  properly  decided  that  if  the  vendor  do  not  sue  until  the  )ast  instalment  fall 
doe,  he  must  aver  a  tender  of  the  deed.  But  a  different  principle  would  apply 
if  the  contract  were  to  buy  one  hundred  different  lots  of  Innd,  and  to  pay  for 
each  lot,  whenever  a  deed  for  that  lot  e^hould  be  tendered.  If  the  title  were  to 
fkil  as  to  one  lot  the  vendor  could,  even  after  the  time  for  the  delivery  of  all  was 
expired,  recover  for  the  ninety-nine  lots  conveyed,  and  justice  would  be  done  by 
allowing  him  damages  for  the  non-delivery  of  the  deed  as  to  the  one  lot 

The  answer  in  this  case  admits  that  the  iron  was  received,  but  states,  in  snb- 
atance,  that  it  was  received  under  protest.  The  answer  cannot  be  read  to  prove 
this ;  but  even  if  there  were  a  protest  that  the  defendants  should  not  bo  bound 
to  pay  for  the  part  delivered,  if  the  rest  should  not  be  delivered  in  a  reasonable 
time  thereaAer,  that  protest  would  not  exonerate  the  defendants  from  liability 
to  give  their  notes  pursuant  to  the  contract  for  the  part  airtually  delivered.  They 
ahould  have  given  their  notes  and  protested  that  they  would  not  hold  themselves 
liable  on  them,  nor  excuse  the  past  delay,  nor  accept  or  pay  for  the  rest  of  the 
iron,  but  would  claim  damages  for  all  breaches  of  the  contract  unless  the  rest  of 
the  iron  should  be  duly  delivered. 

If  there  is  an  entire  contract,  and  no  payment  to  be  made  by  the  defendant 
vntti  the  whole  contract  be  completed,  the  decisions  in  this  State  are  strict  and 
do  not  allow  a  recovery  for  the  part  performance,  but  that  is  because  the  bond 
ia  80  ;  the  parties  have  chosen  by  their  agreement  to  say  that  payment  shall  be 
made  only  when  all  is  completed.     Here  the  bond  is  not  so ;  the  parties  have 

§rndently  chosen  to  say  that  payment  shall  be  made  as  the  parcels  are  shipped. 
*he  principle  of  both  decisions  is  the  same,  that  the  parties  may  be  a  law  to 
themselves,  and  that  the  courts  will  carry  out  their  contracts  as  they  make  them« 

EXTENSION   OF   TIME — SURETY'S  LIABILITY. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  General  Term,  June,  1854.  Before  Judges  Mitchell, 
Roosevelt,  and  Gierke.    Draper  vs.  Romeyn. 

Action  against  the  defendant  as  surety  of  a  promissory  note.  Defense,  agree- 
ment by  the  plaintiff  with  the  principal  to  extend  the  time  of  payment.  It  ap- 
pears that  when  the  note  fell  due,  the  principal,  who  is  employed  by  the  plaintiff 
Jia  his  agent,  called  upon  him  to  obtain  an  extension  of  time,  and  in  urging  him 
for  it,  expressed  his  willingness  to  forward  the  sale  of  his  lands  during  his  ab- 
aeoce  in  Europe,  without  any  additional  cost  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff 
agreed  to  let  the  note  stand  for  some  days,  but  refused  to  fix  any  specified  time 
for  payment. 

Clerke,  J. — Did  the  plaintiff  make  such  an  agreement  with  the  principal  as  to 
entitle  the  surety  to  a  discharge  from  his  liability  as  surety? 

It  is  a  rule  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  dispute  now,  that  an  extension  of  the 
time  of  payment  for  a  single  day,  without  the  consent  of  the  surety,  would  ex- 
onerate him.  But  this  extension  of  the  credit  must  be  founded  on  a  considera- 
tion, and  must  be  such  an  agreement  as  precludes  the  creditor  from  enforcing 
payment  against  the  principal  until  the  expiration  of  a  specified  period.  In  this 
ease,  the  evidence  in  relation  to  the  alleged  extension  shows  nothing  like  an 
agreement  of  this  nature.  There  is  nothing  in  it  from  which  a  sufficient  consid- 
eration can  ever  be  inferred,  or  such  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  that 
eould  prevent  him  from  commencing  nn  action  against  the  principal  at  any  time 
after  the  note  became  due.  The  willingness  of  the  principal  to  serve  the  plain- 
tiff in  another  matter  could  not  be  deemed  a  legal  consideration  sufiicient  to 
anpport  an  agreement ;  and  even  if  it  were,  the  promise  was  too  indefinite  and 
QLcertain  to  debar  the  plaintiff  from  resorting  to  his  legal  remedy  against  the 
principal  at  any  time  atlter  the  note  became  payable  by  its  terms.  The  promise, 
ml  most,  was  merely  gratuitous,  and  imported  no  legal  obligation  whatever. 
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COMMKRCIAL    KMBARRA88MKMT8— THE    OATniRIKO    AKD    BCK8TI1IO  OF  TBS    8TORH TBB    BAXS 

PAMIC— CONDITION  OP  TBK  BANKS  IN  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AMD  MASSArUUSBTTB — lX.LR01TtllATC 
BAMKS  AND  DAKKINO  — DKP081T8  AND  CUINAOB  AT  THB  PUILAOBLPHIA  AND  MBW  ORLRAMS  MUTTfl 
FOR  OCTOBKRf  AND  AT  ALL  TUB  MINTS  FOR  THB  FIRST  NINB  MONTHS  OF  TOB  TRAR,  AND  81NCK 
TUB  DATB  or  TBRIR  ORGANIZATION— RBCBIPTS  FOR  CASn  Dl^TIKS  AT  NtW  YORK  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA—IMPORTS AT  NBW  YORK  FOR  OCTOBBR  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST— IMPORTS  OP  DRY  OOOBS— 
BXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  OCTOBBR  AND  8INCR  JANUARY  FIRST— SBIP- 
MRNT8  OF  SPECIE— COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE- QUARTBRLT  8TATRMENT  OF 
BXPORTS   FROM   NEW  ORLEANS,   BTC. 

The  commercial  embarrassments  noticed  in  our  last  have  continued,  and  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  pressure  has  increased,  until  credit  is  shaken 
everywhere,  and  all  classes  are  made  to  realize  the  insecurity  of  worldly  posses- 
sions.   The  causes  which  led  to  this  have  been  o  long  time  at  work.     The  pros- 
perity which  prevailed  almost  universally  up  to  the  middle  of  last  year  had  made 
our  business  men  so  confident  in  their  own  strength,  that  all  classes  had  expand- 
ed their  eniragements  far  beyond  the  protection  of  their  own  resources,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  storm  which  began  to  gather  on  every  side.     The  first  great 
shock  to  credit  was  the  discovery  of  the  Schuyler  fraud,  which  brought  to  a 
stand  nearly  all  those  works  of  internal  improvement  for  whose  soceesaful  coidp 
pletion  a  large  share  of  public  confidence  was  so  necessary.     From  that  moment 
8.acrificcs  began,  and  the  Railroad  interest  will  never  wholly  recover  from  the 
blow.     The  war  in  Europe  created  more  or  less  jnoney  pressure  abroad,  and 
capitalists  there  were  less  liberal  in  their  investments  here,  at  a  time  when  their 
assistance  would  have  been  most  acceptable.     Goods  which  had  accumulated 
abroad  where  the  demand  has  almost  ceased,  were  crowded  upon  our  shores,  at 
whatever  advance  could  be  obtained,  thus  aggravating  the  evil.   At  that  moment* 
instead  of  liberal  shipments  of  breadstuffs  to  cover  this  new  drain  upon  our 
resources,  the  exports  fell  off,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cereals  in  the  interior! 
and  the  great  scarcity  at  the  seaboard.    The  failure  in  the  harvests  here  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  farmers  were  led  to  hoard  their  products.    The 
cotton  crop,  part  of  which  might  have  been  relied  upon  in  this  emergency,  was 
kept  back  by  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Southern  ports.     From  New  York,  those  who  had  contracted  large  foreign 
debts  were  obliged  to  send  the  specie,  and  this  rapidly  increased  the  evil.   While 
this  was  going  on  at  the  seaboard,  a  worse  panic  began  in  the  interior,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  West  and  Northwest.   In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  States  on  the  south  of  the 
Ohio,  a  large  circulation  of  bank  notes,  mostly  of  the  free  banks,  had  been  ob- 
tained through  expenditures  for  railroad  purposes,  and  the  general  expansion  of 
business.     When  the  contraction  began,  this  circulation  came  in  rapidly,  and 
found  the  banks  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  iL   As  the  difficulty  became  known, 
the  excitement  increased,  and  every  eflfort  made  for  relief  only  hightened  the 
panic.    All  the  banks  which  had  balances  at  the  East  drew  for  them,  and  bo^ 
rowed  to  the  extent  of  their  credit  besides,  while  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
perhaps  more,  of  institutions  which  were  really  solvent,  were  compelled  to  sas^ 
pend  payment    A  large  number  of  private  bankers  were  earned  down  in  tiit 
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nil 


od  the  distress  became  general.  The  public  mind  is  now  less  excited, 
difficulty  is  not  removed,  and  cannot  well  bo  until  there  be  a  revival  of 
8,  by  large  shipments  of  the  produce  now  hoarded.  At  the  South  the 
I  not,  as  yet,  been  so  seriously  felt.  The  planters  have  not  been  for 
ears  in  so  secure  a  position,  and  if  the  crop  of  cotton  now  making  shall 
fekly  in  Europe,  they  will  escape  to  a  great  extent  the  panic  wliich  has 
jre  prevailed.  During  all  tiiis  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and 
disturbance  of  public  confidence,  it  is  a  cause  for  congratuliAion,  that 
vantilo  community  have  stood  the  trial  so  nobly.  Very  few  merchants 
sly  in  good  credit  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  payments,  and  even 
the  weaker  houses  the  failures  have  not  been  as  numerous  as  mi^fht  have 
cpected.  The  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  increased  supply  of 
5  currency  remaining  in  the  country.  Over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
coin  have  been  added  to  the  circulation  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
ry  of  gold  in  California.  Thus  although  the  rates  of  interest  have  been 
r  nearly  eighteen  months,  there  has  been  no  such  scarcity  of  money  as 
n  felt  in  former  periods  of  commercial  embarrassment  The  impression 
avails  that  the  convulsion  has  reached  its  hight,  and  that  having  passed 
is  affairs  must  now  gradually  mend. 

banks  have  been  severely  tried,  but  those  in  our  large  cities  (with  the 
9n9  before  noticed,)  have  mostly  stood  the  shock  unmoved.  In  New 
le  deposits  have  been  drawn  down  by  country  institutions,  and  thus  the 
n  call,  reserved  for  such  an  emergency,  have  been  called  in,  reducing  the 
ider  that  head.  The  discounts  have  also  been  contracted  to  meet  the 
f  specie  for  export  We  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  averages  of 
V  York  city  banks : — 


). 


mdlng       Capital. 

I 147,454,400 

47,454.400 

47,454,400 

47,454,400 

47.657,400 

47,667,400 

47,657,400 

47,657.400 

47,657,400 

47,657,400 

47.657,400 

47,657,400 

47,657,400 

47,667,400 

47,667,400 

47,657,400 

47,657,400 

47,657,400 

47,657,400 

47,667,400 

47,667,400 

47,667,400 

47,667,400 

48,163,400 

48,168,400 
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6.. 

12.. 

19.. 

26.. 


J. 
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WEEKLY  AVERAGES  OF 

Average  arouant 

of  lx>au8 
and  Discuunta. 
91,916,710 
91,016.171 
90,063,673 
88,751,952 
88,K08,491 
88,347,281 
90,437,004 
92,011,870 
92,588,679 
98,723,141 
93,435,057 
92,880,108 
91,447,076 
91,891,188 
91,628,244 
91,639,782 
92,095,911 
92,102,018 
91,380,626 
88,618,936 
87,092,810 
84,709,236 
83,869,101 
82,717,062 
82,191,974 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

Arerage 

amount  uf 

Specie. 

10,281,969 

9,617.180 

10,013,167 

9,628,876 

11,180,800 

12.267,818 

16,074,093 

16,720.809 

16,886,864 

14.468,981 

13,622,023 

14,268,972 

14,396,072 

14.714.618 

14.446,317 

14,484,269 

12,932,886 

12.042,244 

10,630,617 

11,180,377 

10,820,163 

9.826,763 

10.004.686 

10.472,638 

10,801,682 


BANKS. 

Average 
amount  of 
Circulation. 
9,381,714 
9,307,889 
9,144,284 
9,009,726 
9,068.258 
9,196.767 
8,837,681 
8,768,289 
8,766,777 
9.124,648 
8.917,179 
8.865,623 
8,811,869 
8,984.682 
8,968.707 
8.820,609 
8,802,628 
8,712,186 
8.918,492 
8,634,188 
8.497,556 
8,181.988 
8,289,126 
8,197,444 
7,877,684 


Average 
amount  of 

Deposits. 
71,702,290 
72,495,859 
71,959,195 
69.698,724 
71,467,984 
72.718,448 
76.227.333 
75,969,082 
74,790,666 
76,378  487 
74,626,389 
73,834.668 
78.781,179 
72,866,727 
73,831,236 
74,467,701 
72,938,468 
71,796,428 
70,286,610 
69,141,697 
66,627.886 
62,792,687 
62,229,011 
61,662,887 
62,181,007 
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We  also  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Boston  banks : — 

Out.  23.  Od.  30.  Not.  6.  Not.  13. 

CapiUl 132.087.050  132,081,250  $82,110,650  $82,180,750 

Loans  nnd  discounU 50,417,690  50,867.242  51,183.718  51.428,28i 

Specie 8,812,555  8,899.289  8.422.696  8.086,900 

Due  from  other  banks.. .  9,187,049  8,878,262  8.977,444  8.814.811 

Due  to  other  banks 5,895,417  6/)17,152  6.045,959  5,1104,258 

Deposits 14.052.928  14.245,487  14,570,929  18.985,887 

Circulatioo 8,718,781  8,568,184  8,585,116  8,656,4ftl 

The  following  will  show  the  latest  retarns  of  the  banks  of  Mosaachasetta,  not 
including  the  Boston  banks  noted  above : — 

117  BANKS.       118  BANKS.        180  BANXIw 

Sept.  2.  Oct.  1.  Not.  4. 

Capital $22,508,887  $22,618,892  $^4,814,727 

Loans  and  discounts 42.457,655  40,561 ,900  48,844,265> 

Specie 928.598  908,591  961.402 

Deposits 5,647.772  4.186.014  5.952.827 

Circulation 1 5,981.496  15,577,207  12,778,69* 

How  far  the  present  excitement  will  go  before  it  is  permanently  checked,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  predict;  but  the  people  will  ere  long  discover  that  they 
are  the  worst  sufferers,  and  that  any  blows  aimed  at  sound  banks  can  but^ 
fall  on  the  heads  of  the  business  community.  While,  therefore,  all  who  hav» 
the  gift  of  reason  should  exercise  patience  and  forbearance  toward  the  banks  afe 
auch  a  crisis,  the  banks  themselves  should  derive  a  useful  lesson  from  the  ex-* 
citement. 

Nearly  all  of  the  new  banks  which  have  been  started  in  the  West  and  North-* 
west  within  the  last  two  years,  have  been  originated  by  speculators  and  not  by 
capitalists,  and  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  managed  in  a  way  little  calcula-* 
ted  to  inspire  confidence.    They  have  pushed  out  their  circulation  as  far  frona. 
home  as  possible,  and  some  have  tried  various  dodges,  in  the  way  of  inaccessible 
locations  and  inconvenient  coins,  to  evade  or  delay  the  redemption  of  their  is-* 
sues.    Banks  without  capital  can  flourish  only  in  prosperous  times.     They  are, 
in  fact,  borrowers  of  money,  and  when  the  people  ask  them  to  pay  up,  they  find 
the  settlement  exceedingly  inconvenient.    If  banks,  whkh  are  lenders  of  money^ 
become  so  expanded  as  to  risk  their  existence,  what  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  banks  which  have  no  capital  to  lend  ?    The  recent  sliaking  up  of  these  in* 
atitutions  will  sift  out  some  of  the  weakest,  and  entitle  those  which  sustain  them- 
aelves  to  greater  confidence. 

Now  that  the  Assay  Office  at  New  York  is  in  full  operation,  the  deposits  at 
the  Ph'Iadelphia  mint  have,  of  course,  largely  decreased;  but  the  receipts  from 
California  have  been  augmented  by  the  arrangement  for  weekly  steamers. 

DRPOSrrS  AND  COINAGE  AT  PBILADELPHIA  AND   NEW  OELEAHa   MINTS. 

DEPOSITS   roa  OCTOBEa. 

Gold  fyom  CaUfomia.   Total  Gold.  SUver.  TotaL 

Philadelphia  Mint $550,000        $600,000  $200,000  $800,000 

New  Orleans  Mint 26.140  29.571  S4,671  642.47 

Total  deposita $676,140        $629,671  $124,071  $864,247 


Oommereial  Chraniele  and  Bevietg. 


flO 


Double  eagles 

Eagles 

Half  eagles 

Three-dollar  pieces, 

Quarter  eagles 

Dollars 

Bars 


Total  gold  coinage 


Dollars. 

Half  dollars 

Qoarter  dollars  . . 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Three-cent  pieces 


CK>LI>   OOIlfAOI. 

New  Orleans. 

PaiLADBLPBIA. 

Pieces.             Valae. 

Pieces, 

Valae. 

11,666           $88,066 

8'2V,748 

$828,748 
1,822,768 

11,000          $88,000 

828,748 

$2,146,611 

SILYEa  COINAOB. 

600.666         $266,000 
800,000             76,000 

•       ••••                           •••••• 

168.000 

24,000 

600,000 

700,000 

$84,666 

6,000 

60,000 

86,000 

Total  silrer  coinage 800,000        $826,000 

coFPxa  COIN  AG  a. 
Gents 


1,892,000 


486,246 


$176,000 


$4,862 


Total  coinage 81 1,000        $358,000         2,201,989       $2,826,878 

We  annex  a  summary  of  the  items  of  coinage  at  the  mint  and  all  the  branches 
down  to  the  close  of  September : — 

8UICM A&T  or  COINAGI   XZXCDTED   AT  THE  MT!CT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITS  BEANCHE8, 

raoM  JAKUABT  1st  TO  SEPTEMBEa  80th,  1864. 

GOLD. 


Doable  eagles 

Eaffles 

Half  eagles , 

Three- dollar  pieces. 
Quarter  eagles  . .  • . 

Dollars 

Fine  bars 

Unparted  bars 


Total. 


SILYEE. 


Dollars 

Half  dollars... 
Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

Half  dimes  .  • . 
Trimes , 


Total 


ooPFsa. 


Gents. 

Total  coinage 


Pieces. 

760,818 
177,674 
614,697 
129,988 
667,769 
1,002,808 

Value. 

$16,016,260  00 
1,776,740  00 
2,678,485  00 
88U.t)84  00 
1,669,897  60 
1,002,808  00 
9,476,646  62 
4,086,479  00 

8,248,144 

Pieces. 

88,140 

6,768,000 

11,796,000 

8.880,000 

6,800,000 

400,000 

$86,990,206  12 

Value. 

$88,140  00 

8,884,000  00 

2,949,000  00 

888,000  00 

290,000  00 

12,000  00 

28,627,140 

8,777,689 
86,647,878 

$7,061,140  00 

$87,776  89 
$48,079,121  10 
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The  total  amount  of  coinage  at  the  Mint  and  Branch  Mints  of  the 

United  Staites  since  the  organization  in  17V)3  to  30th  Sept.,  1854.  $424,8*76,420  Ot 

Of  this  sum  there  was  in  gold 828,?84,697  06 

silver 96,090.629  00 

copper 1  ^  1 ,29S  09 

Of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Mint  and  Branches  since  the  discovery  of 

gold  in  California,  the  amount  is 251,654,291  66 

Of  the  latter  sum,  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  gold  mines  have  pro- 
duced, from  1849  to  1853,  bolh  inclusive 8,560,635  S(F 

The  receipts  for  cash  duties  at  the  port  of  New  York  correspond  with  the 
value  of  dutiable  goods  entered  for  consumption  and  withdrawn  from  warehoose. 
For  the  month  of  October,  as  well  as  during  each  previous  quarter  of  the  year, 
the  total  shows  a  comparative  decline. 

OA»H   DUTIES   RECEIVED   AT  TBE  PORT  OF   NEW  YORK. 

IS^l.  1S§2.  1831.  18S4. 

First  quarter $9,295,267  30  17,617,887  72  111,125,500  47  *10,878.699  SI 

Second  quarter 7,357,408  80  6,632,425  16     10.041,829  08       8.864.261  45 

Third  quarter 9,402,997  80  10,281,190  03     18,613.105  14     12,699.868  05 

Id  October 1.958,616  17  2,392.109  67       2,706,694  88       2,402,115  10 


Total  10  mouths.  128,014,179  07  ^26,928,612  48  $87,486,128  97  $84,889,948  91 

The  following  will  show  the  comparative  receipts,  for  duties,  at  PhiTadelphift 
since  Januarv  1st: — 

18H.  185!.  ISSJ. 

January $639,292  76  $316,877  55  $267.010  26 

February 625,008  26  489,003  00  628,624  75 

March 816,883  70  867.407  70  394.023  80 

April 879,471  46  803,922  68  264.758  55 

May 828,422  95  257,736  70  282,221  30 

June 304,754  75  261,290  60  628.603  90 

July 485.163  60  414,884  85  665,489  00 

August 601,163  70  490.190  70  516.512  10 

September 315,292  60  826,077  00  621,81100 

October 247,187  79  210,149  52  802,94180 


Total $8,562,724  72       $8,636,845  45        $4,855,426  65 

The  imports  from  foreign  ports  continue  to  decline,  both  la  qaantity  And 
value.  At  New  York  the  receipts  for  October  were  $1,151,887  less  than  for 
October  last  year,  but  $2,383,165  greater  than  for  October,  1852,  and  $2,453,364 
greater  than  for  October,  1851.  The  falling  off  in  dutiable  goods  is  still 
greater,  but  the  receipts  of  free  goods  have  largely  increased,  and  will  be  still 
greater  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  British  Provinces  is  carried  into 
effect    We  annex  a  carefully  prepared  summary  :^ 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS   AT  NEW   TORE   FOE  OCTOBER. 

18il.  18$!.  18SI.  1854. 

Entered  for  consumption $6,790,795  $7,775,614  $9,687,601  $7,645,071 

Entered  for  warehoueing 1,204,994  694,426  1,666,866  2.210.646 

Free  goods 1,668,720  216,148  422,166  1,086.467 

Specie  and  bullion 23,1 66  62,690  256,802  88,854 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port $8,677,674    $8,647,878  $12,182,926  $11,081,088 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,602,480       1,266,670       1,188,988      2,070,644 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  entered  warehouse  during  the  month  is  much 
largnr  than  for  the  some  time  lost  year,  but  the  withdrawals  show  a  much 
greater  increase,  holders  being  anxious  to  crowd  off  stocks,  as  money  has  been 
learce  and  prices  daily  declining.  The  total  imports  at  New  York  since  January 
let,  arc  $4,160,649  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  but  $52,609,120 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $44,757,982  greater  than  for  the 
nme  period  of  1851.  The  falling  off,  in  comparison  with  last  year,  would  be 
still  greater  but  for  the  increase  in  the  warehousing  business  and  the  receipts 
of  free  goods. 

ucpoaTs  or  roavioN  iiKacHAKDisE  at  mew  tork  Foa  ten   honthp,  fkoh 

JANUAET    1st. 

18§1.  18».  18§S.  18S4. 

Entered  for  consumption $96,216,865  191,080,891  $184,775,790  $120,408;905 

Entered  for  warehousing 11,914,911       7,184,816      19,258,112      26,780,850 

Free  goods 8,728,832     10,884,818      11,386,972      14,204.625 

Specie  and  bullion 1,805,694      2,214,644        2,168,559        2,029,995 

Total  entered  at  the  port 118,665,802   110,814,664    167,584,483    168,423,784 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse .. .     11,403,970     18,463,496      12,871,001       19,607,761 

In  classifying  the  receipts  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  for  October,  we  find 
that  the  decline  has  been  altogether  in  dry  goods,  and  that  in  fact  the  falling  off 
in  this  particular  is  greater  than  the  total  decline  for  the  month,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  other  foreign  merchandise.  Thus,  the  total  receipts  of  foreign  dry 
goods  for  October  are  $2,101,436  less  than  for  October,  1853;  $899,621  less 
than  for  October,  1852;  ond  only  $22,854  greater  than  for  October,  1851. 

IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  ORT  GOODS   AT  IfSW  TORK   FOR  THE  MONTH    OP    OOTOBia. 

ENTERED  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

18§1.  mi.  18Si.  18M. 

Manufactures  of  wool $416,738  $1,077,608  $1,270,014  $678,508 

Manufactures  of  cotton 229,166  387,454  505,823  266,956 

Manufactures  of  silk 687,355  1,817.806  1,397,424  681,959 

Manufactures  of  flax. 278,065  413.464  436,059  842,655 

Miscellanous  dry  goods 195,475  168,379  292,485  245,998 

ToUl $1,801,799    $3,364,210     $8,901,805     $2,056,071 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSR. 

18iL    18§3. '    18SS.    18S4. 

Manufactures  of  wool $78,782  $49,936  $114,578  $886,435 

Manufactures  of  cotton 48,188  28,798  49,881  62,819 

Manufactures  of  silk 144,646  141,266  63,824  166,019 

Manufactures  of  flax 58,667  80,519  22,597  46,483 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 68,588  82  556  17,964  18,868 

ToUl  withdrawn $398,821        $283,076       $258,844       $629,1 19 

Add  entered  for  consumption....       1,801,799       3,864,210      8,901,806      2,056,071 

ToUl  thrown  upon  the  market.     $2,196,620    $8,647,285    $4,160,149    $2,686,190 
VOL.   XXXI. — NO.  VI.  46 
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ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUBINO. 

1851.  185!.         18i3.  18}1. 

Manufactures  of  wool $128,408  ?86,195  $208,609  $193,851 

Manufactures  of  cotton 90,130  67,130  244.155  70,.'\86 

Manufactures  of  silk 494,462  19,718  278,991  111.091 

Manufactures  of  flax 98,658  27,984  165,144  179,705 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 73,081  63,776  22,624  98,088 

Total $884,739       $244,803       $909,523      $653,321 

Add  entered  for  consumption 1,801,799      8,364,210      8,901.305      2,056,071 

Total  entered  at  the  port $2,686,538    $3,609,013  $4,810,828  $2,709,392 

The  total  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  since  January  1st,  are  $6,430,600 
less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year;  but  §22,867,711  greater  than  for 
the  same  period  of  1852,  and  §18,776,877  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1851. 

IMPORTS   OF   FOREIGN    DRT    GOODS  AT  NEW    YORK  FOR   TEN   MONTHS,  FROM   JANUARY  IST. 

ENTERED   FOR   CONSUMmON. 

m\.  \m.  1851.  1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool $12,382,696  $13,156,688  $22,989,636  $17,209,293 

Manufactures  of  cotton 8,677,533  8,294.133  12,722,383     12.559,194 

Manufactures  of  silk 20,515,911  18,337,561  28,922,551     23.898.759 

Manufactures  of  flax 5,434,990  6,194,736  6,835,193       6,921,826 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 3,282,954  3,614,199  4,750.688       4,932,265 

Total $50,294,084  $48,627,317  $76,220,301  $64,021,337 

WITHDRAWN   FROM   WAREHOUSE. 

1851.     1852.     1853.    18SL 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,766,937  $1,617,239  $1,912,709  $3,879052 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,285,528  1.319.S01  931.970  2.451,505 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,870,361  1,779,733  1,217,435  2,78u,005 

Manufactures  of  flax 661,144  745.126  230.754  771,476 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 380,185  329,108  299,697  35u,425 

Total $6,364,165     §5.691,007     $4,692,665  $10,232,461 

Add  entered  for  consumption 50,294,084    48,627,317     76,220,301     64,021,337 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $55,658,239  $54,318,324  $80,812,866  $74,253,793 

ENTERED   FOR   WAREHOUSING. 

1851.     1851.     1851.    1854. 

Manufactures  of  wool  .. .    $2,067,617  $1,185,072  $2,410,638  $4,599,887 

Manufactures  of  cotton  '. 1,432,336  802.609  1,404,349  2,424.134 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,288,843  1,832,565  1,614,669  8,858,043 

Manufactures  of  flax 718,765  328,368  458,823  1,076,589 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 431,756  866,576  337,157  630.287 

ToUl $6,939,316     $4,515,189     $6,220,686  $11,988,940 

Add  entered  for  consumption 50,294,084    48,627,317     76,220.801     64,021,337 

Total  entered  at  the  port  . . .  $57,288,400  $53,142,606  $82,440,987  $76,010,277 

The  receipts  of  cottons  and  miscellaneous  goods  have  slightly  increased,  while 
silks  and  woolens  have  materially  declined.  To  show  this  more  clearly  we  have 
thrown  into  one  comparative  table  the  goods  entered  directly  for  consumption, 
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&nd  those  entered  for  warehousing,  thus  showing  the  total  receipts  at  the  port, 
of  each  class  of  goods : — 

rOTAL  RECEIPTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  TEN  MONTHS  FROM  JANUARY  IST 

18)1.  1854.  Difference. 

Manufactures  of  wool $25,400  274  121,809,180  Decrease. .  $3,691,094 

Manufactures  of  cottoa 14,126,732     14,983,328  Increase  . .         856,696 

Manufactures  of  eilk 30,537,220     26,756,802  Decrease..     3,780,418 

Manufactures  of  flax 7,289.016       6,998,415  Decrease..        290,601 

Miscellaneous  drj  goods 5,087,695       6,462,652  Increase  . .        374.867 

Total  imports $82,440,937  $76,010,277     Decrease..  $6,480,660 

The  receipts  of  dry  goods  are  daily  diminishing  at  all  the  ports,  and  the  total 
for  November  will  show  a  still  greater  comparative  decline. 

The  exports  from  Southern  ports  have  increased,  but  from  New  York  the 
shipments  of  produce  for  the  month  show  a  decline,  owing  to  the  high  prices^ 
and  the  continued  scarcity  of  stock.  The  total  shipments  in  October  from  the 
last-named  port,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  fSl»3*25,813  less  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  last  year,  but  $1,051,248  greater  than  for  October,  1852,  and 
<1,949,209  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  comparison : — 

EXPORTS  FROM   NEW  YORK    TO  FOREIGN  PORTS   FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

1851.  18H.  18)1.  18H. 

Domestic  produce $2,702,382  $3,497,874  $5,459,401  $4,672,017 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 106,626  82,886  6.S,637  128,780 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)...  858,292  484,801  719,534  316,012 

Specie 1,779,707  2,462,301  4,767,972  8,369,898 

Total  exports $4,947,007     $6,517,862  $1 1,000,594    $8,476,207 

ToUl,  exclusive  of  specie 3,167,300       4,065,661       6,442,622       6,116,809 

The  exports  of  specie  have  been  large,  but  not  quite  up  to  the  total  shipped 
during  the  same  month  of  last  year.  Enough  has,  however,  been  sent  to  in- 
crease the  monetary  excitement,  and  add  to  the  severity  of  the  pressure.  The 
total  exports  of  produce  and  merchandise  since  January  1st  are  $2,044,700 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  $14,450,623  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1852,  and  $15,145,213  greater  than  for  the  same  period 
of  1851.  The  shipments  of  specie  for  the  year  show  an  excess  even  over  the 
large  total  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1851 : — 

axrORTS  FROM   NEW   YORK   TO   FOREIGN   PORTS   FOR   TEN   MONTHS,  FROM    JANUARY    Ist] 

1851.  1852.  18«.  1854. 

Domestic  produce $34,200,828  $34,239,486  $45,884,119  $47,897,861 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 637,527  799,612       1,217,683       1,445,079 

Poreiga  merchandise  (dutiable)..       8,275,027       8,768,974       4,112,093       8,916,655 
Specie. 83,040,978     23,106,137     19,765,730     83,563,141 

Total  exports $71,154,360  $61,914,109  $70,979,625  $86,821,786 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 88,118,382     88,807,972     51,213,896     63,268,596 

As  much  interest  is  manifested  in  regard  to  the  exports  of  specie,  we  annex 
a  statement  showing  the  monthly  shipments  from  New  York  since  January  Isti 
1850 :— 
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KXPOETS  OF  SPECIE  FEOM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


January. . , 
February.., 
March  . . . , 
April  .... 

May 

June 

July 

August  . . . 
September. 
October. . . . 
November.. 
December.. 


18S0. 

'     1851. 

18^2. 

I8S}. 

18i4. 

$90,861 

$1,266,281 

$2,868,968 

$747,679 

$l,845,6St 

278,708 

1,007,689 

8,661,548 

1,121,030 

679,724 

172,087 

2,868,801 

611,994 

592,479 

1,466.127 

290,407 

8,482,182 

200,266 

767,065 

8,474,525 

741,785 

4,606,185 

1,884,893 

2,162,467 

3,651,626 

880,484 

6,462,867 

8,666,865 

8,264,282 

6,168,18S 

1,618,080 

6,004,170 

2,971,499 

8,924,612 

S.922,4U 

1,441,786 

2,678,444 

2,936,832 

1,188,978 

4.548,820 

1,088,918 

8,490,142 

2,122,495 

1,244,191 

6,647,104 

1,421,828 

1,779,707 

j;,462,80l 

4,757,972 

8,359,898 

906,894 

6,033,996 

809,813 

8,865,776 

1,208,760 

6,668.235 

1,180,805 

8,131,861 

•  •    '   •  •  •  •  • 

Total $9,982,948     $48,743,209     125,096,265     $26,758,856         

Tho  total  for  the  year  will  hardly  reach  the  same  amount  as  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1851.  We  do  not  look  for  very  large  >.hipment8  of  produce 
from  New  York,  or  any  of  the  Northern  ports,  before  the  opening  of  navigatioD 
next  spring,  but  from  the  Southern  ports,  and  especially  from  New  Orleans,  the 
exports  will  probably  be  large  during  the  winter  months.  We  annex  a  com- 
parison of  the  shipments  of  certain  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce  from 
the  port  of  New  York  from  January  Ist  to  November  18th,  inclusive : — 

KXFORTS  FROM  NEW   YORK  TO   FOREIGN   PORTS  OF  CERTAIN   LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY    IST  TO   NOVEMBER    IStH. 


18SS.  18^4. 

Aehes—potB bbls      9,288  8,827 

pearls 663  1,819 

Beeswax lbs  184,715  202,489 

Breadstuff's — 

Wheat  flour  .  .bblBl,682,296  911,688 

Rye  flour 8,161  9,464 

Corn  meal 89,416  68,844 

Wheat buah5,584,288  1,674,626 

Rye 10,202  815,158 

OaU -    61,087  40,564 

Barley 100         

Corn 719,661  8,429,680 

Candles— mold..boxeB    41,468  46,975 

sperm 4,994  8,815 

Coal tons    28,183  21,606 

Cotton .bales  865,284  272,169 

Hay 4,684  8,476 

Hops 806  5,855 


ISaS.  18S4. 

Naval  stores bbls  410.018  574,978 

Oils—whale galls  248,784  279.187 

sperm    902,689  608,574 

lard 51,289  28,78« 

linseed 19,823  7,088 

Provisions — 

Pork bbls    68,595  96,119 

Beef 45,876  50,256 

Cut  meats Ibs7 ,727,587  16.196,048 

Butter 1,744,709  1,875,968 

Cheese 6,601,223  9.587,659 

Lard 6,029,612  12,778,443 

Rice tree     28,085  2l.54fr 

Tallow Ibs2,564.776  4,995,620 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs    21,747  88,75^ 

Do.,  manufacturea.lbe5,866,276  8,108,471 

Whalebone 2,815,075  1,532,944 


As  an  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  when  the  returns  from  all  the  ports 
are  compiled,  we  annex  a  comparative  summary  of  tho  shipments  from  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30th,  showing  an  increase,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  of  about  75  per  cent  The  shipments  for  the  last 
quarter  named  include  $4,600,000  to  Great  Britain,  and  $2,000,000  to  France. 

EXPORTS  FROM    NSW    ORLEANS    TO  FOREIGN   PORTS  FOR  THREE  MONTHS   ENDING  SEFTSM- 

BKR  80. 


Domestic  produce  in  American  vessels.. . . . 
Foreign  vessels 


18$!. 

$4,175,452 
1,842,181 


18)1. 
$8,828,949 
1,689,918 


ISil. 

$8,208,116 
1,186.686 


Total  domestic  produce $5,517,e8S      $6,868,867      $9,689,764 
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18a.        mi.        18M. 

'«reign  prodace  ia  American  yessels. 72,604  27,893  26,260 

brcigq  vessels 8,184  13,758  22,827 

Total  exports $5,693,821      15,410,018      $9,488,881 

We  do  expect  this  ratio  of  increase  to  continue  for  another  quarter,  but  we 
o  look  for  large  shipments  both  of  cotton  and  breadstuff's,  daring  the  whole  of 
lie  next  five  months. 
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5EW  YORK  C0TT05  MARKET  FOR  MONTH  ENDING  NOVEMBER  17. 

ICPARBD  rn%  THK   MKRCUAMTS^lCiLOAZINB   BT  DHLHORH  Ic  fREDERICKSOK,  BROKERS, HEW  TORK. 

Our  market  during  the  entire  month  under  review  has  been  extremely  spiritless ; 
be  weather  for  maturing  and  picking  the  crop  has  continued  fovorable ;  larger  esti* 
lates  of  the  jield  have  been  indulged  in ;  buyers  have  operated  wiUi  caution,  and 
dth  the  exception  of  the  moderate  demand  for  the  home  trade,  the  iaquiry  for  export 
M  been  of  a  most  limited  character.  The  shipments,  nevertheless,  from  Jint  hands 
ave  been  large,  and  with  increasing  stock  and  a  stringent  money  market,  there  has 
een  oo  other  outlet  to  the  successive  accumulations.  The  foreign  advices  received 
nrmg  the  month  in  relation  to  cotton  are  but  a  repetition  of  those  of  the  month  pre- 
ions,  namely,  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  holders  to  realize,  and  in  consequence,  and 
$  usual,  classification  has  been  sacrificed  to  price,  in  order  to  obtain  a  buyer.  The 
emand  in  our  own  market  has  been  mostly  on  spinners*  account  and  for  immediate 
insumption.  The  few  lots  bought  for  export  have  been  on  a  parity  with  Liverpool 
rices,  which  the  irregularity  in  prices  of  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month  have 
ftused  holders  to  accept. 

Fer  the  week  ending  October  27th  the  sales  are  estimated  at  8,000  bales ;  buyers 
btatned  a  slight  advantage  in  price.  Foreign  accounts  being  of  a  gloomy  character, 
od  the  large  and  extensive  failures  reported  in  Liverpool  and  London,  induced  oper- 
vr%  to  act  with  more  caution.    Our  market  closed  quietly  at  the  annexed  figures : — 

FaiCES  ADOPTED  OCTOBEa   27X0   FOR  THS  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.Ac  Texas. 

Ordinary 7*  7*  7*             8 

Middling 9f  H  9f              9* 

Middlingfair lOi  lOf  10|  .     10| 

Pair lOf  lOi  11              Hi 

The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  November  3d,  continued  on  a  moderate  scale 
t  a  still  further  decline.  The  sales  did  not  exceed  4,000  bales,  of  which  the  home 
mde  took  a  large  proportion.  Several  lots  in  transitu  changed  hands ;  but  with  the 
Kception  of  a  few  purchases  for  the  continental  ports,  there  was  but  little  inquiry  for 
upment    The  market  closed  at  the  following  rates : — 

FRICES  ADOPTED  NOVEllBER   3d  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES:— 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.Ac  Texas. 

Ordinary 7^  7i              7i               7^ 

Middling 9i  9f              9i                9( 

Middlingfair 10^  lOf  loj              10| 

Fair lOi  10|  11                Hi 

The  sales  are  estimated  at  3,000  bales  for  the  week  ending  November  10th.  The 
larket  was  very  irregular,  and  holders  were  anxious  sellers,  but  owing  to  the  favora- 
le  reports  from  the  South  in  regard  to  the  crop,  buyers  were  not  disposed  to  operate, 
id  the  principal  sales  were  for  domestic  consumption.  The  week  closed  heavy  at 
10  following  nominal  quotations : — 
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PRICES   ADOPTED   NOYEMBXB    IOtH   FOE  TBB  FOLLOWING  YAEIXTIXS : — 

UpUMi.  Florida.  Mobllt.  N.aicT«BMu 

Ordinary 7i              7*  7i                7f 

Middling 9^               9i  9f                 9| 

Middling  fair 10^            10^  10^              10| 

Fair lOJ            lOf  lOf              11 

With  Bales  of  about  S,600  bales  the  market  for  the  week  ending  Norember  17 th 
showed  more  variation  in  prices,  and  holders  seemed  disposed  to  sell  at  any  rat€  ob* 
tainable.  Towards  the  close  of  the  week,  however,  rather  more  lavorable  foreign 
acoonots  were  received,  and  in  connection  with  reports  of  killing  froet  as  far  south  as 
Alabama,  the  decline  in  the  staple  for  the  moment  was  arrested.  The  general  feel- 
ing however,  is  rather  against  present  prices,  and  nothing  short  of  a  low  raage  of 
figures  are  now  in  favor.    The  market  closed  at  the  following  rates  :-^ 

PRICES   ADOPTED  IfOVEMBER  17tH  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fc  Texas. 

Ordinary 7i  7i  7i  7f 

Middling 9  9i  9|  9} 

Middlingfair 9|  9|  lOi  lOf 

Fair 10^  lOf  10^  lOf 

Caop — ESTIMATES.    The  weather  since  our  last  has  been  extremely  fine  for  the 
crop,  and  the  damage  by  frost  of  rather  an  unimportant  character.    Tlie  decline  in  alk 
the  Soutlkern  markets  gives  an  additional  value  to  the  increased  estimates  now  pn^ 
forth,  and  which  range  from  3,100,000  to  8,250,000  bales. 
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REAL  ATO  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  CHICAGO  III  1854. 

Each  succeeding  year,  says  the  Chicago  Democrat^  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  Chicago.  The  figures  on  the  assesson' 
books  are  one  means  by  which  we  may  gauge  our  prosperity,  when  one  year  is  omn- 
pared  with  another ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  valuations  are  much  be- 
low what  the  property  would  bring  in  the  market  We  present  from  the  aseestori' 
books  the  following : — 

OEMEBAL  BVMMAKT  OF  TAXES   FOR    1854. 

CU7                                                                Valuation  of  Valiialion  of  Genml 

diTisioDS.                                                              real  estate.  personal  estate.  taxes. 

South $8,667,840  $65,276  •» 

South 14,467.646  29.089  01 

West 7,442,799  66,986  « 

West 647,906  6.881  1 

North 2,890,106  26,010  f 

North 286,C4S  2,674  t 


Total 18.990,744  5,401.496  186.716 

The  value  of  the  real  estate,  as  assessed  in  1853,  was  818,479,007 ;  for  the  pm 
year  it  is  $18.990,744 — showing  an  increase  of  $611,737. 

The  valuation  of  the  personal  property  in  1863  was  $4,450,630;  for  1864  f 
$6,401, 496^showing  an  increase  of  $950,866. 

The  total  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for  1858  was  $22,929,687— f 
an  increase  of  $1,462,602. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  PRODUCT. 

[fROH  TBB   SAN   FRANCISCO   PLACCR   TIMES.] 

egard  to  the  gold  resources  of  the  State,  the  mines,  notwithstanding  the  appre" 
•OS  frequently  expressed  abroad,  continue  to  yield  their  treasure  in  unstbated 
ance,  and  at  no  time,  perhaps,  since  their  discovery,  have  the  prospects  been 
cheering.  It  is  true  that  in  many  localities,  where  the  surface  diggings  have 
exhausted,  successful  mining  requires  more  labor,  and  a  greater  investment  of 
1  than  formerly.  The  surface  diggings  which  "  pay"  are  comparatively  few, 
i«  great  bulk  of  the  gold  hereafter  to  find  its  way  into  the  market  will  probably 
:ained  either  by  tunneling  the  mountains  or  flumiog  their  streams.  Still,  many 
old  localities,  long  since  thought  to  be  exhausted,  are  found,  since  the  introduc- 
f  water  by  ditching,  to  reward  well  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  Such  works 
se  referred  to  are  invaluable  to  the  mining  regions,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
tie  well-directed  attention  has  heretofore  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Some 
iea,  recently  involved  in  debt,  have  been  redeemed  through  their  operation,  and 
»w  prosperous.  El  Dorado  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance.  Eighteen  months 
er  stock  could  scarcely  be  sold  for  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  She  is  now  out  of 
and  has  some  $20,000  surplus  in  her  treasury.  She  owns  about  $2,000,000  in 
property. 

)  introduction  of  water  has  opened  a  new  field  of  operations  on  the  hill- sides, 
lountains  are  being  washed  from  their  summits  to  their  bases.  The  present  is 
)mmencement  of  the  season  for  such  an  enterprise,  the  river  beds  being  relin- 
3d,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  waters. 

B  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  mining  is  as  great  as  in 
r  years,  but  at  no  previous  period,  perhaps,  was  individual  gain  so  great  as  at 
it  By  combining  labor,  and  investing  capital  in  extensive  works,  miners  have 
le  more  provident,  and  save  more  of  their  earnings  than  was  formerly  the  case 
they  depended  on  individual  enterprise.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  means  of 
is  scarcely  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  hence  the  miner  is 
ed  to  save  a  much  larger  share  of  his  earnings  now  than  then, 
the  following  tabular  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  we  may  judge 
the  amount  of  treasure  shipped  by  steamers  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  or 
ited  in  the  Branch  Mint  for'  coinage,  the  yield  of  the  mines  the  present  year,  up 
t  1st  inst,  exceeds  that  of  a  corresponding  period  of  last  year  about  half  a  mil- 
f  dollars.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  much  dust,  the  result  of  the  present 
i  labor,  yet  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  miners,  as  occasions  to  part  with  it  have 
far  lees  pressing  the  present  than  during  any  previous  year. 
i  following  have  been  the  semi  monthly  shipments,  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
aod  1854  respectively  : — 

1853.     18§1.  .  18SS.     18§4. 

try  16 11,744,899       $1,729,632  j  June  16 $2,228,870  $2,246,213 

lary  1 2,430,000         1,765.488  !  July  1 2,004,149  2,067,876 

larylS...     2,890,558         2,081,729  !  July  16 2.128,062  1,966,968 

Augustl 2,462,488  2,169,818 

August  16 2,24  8.094  2,1 66,898 

September  K..  2416,709  2,388,651 

September  16..  2,193,864  1,961,466 

October  1 2,669,636  2,301,738 


il 2.066,838  1,649,647 

1  16 2,419,400  1,816,724 

1 2,284,808  2,206,789 

16 2,696.660  2,312,424 

1 2,180,738  2,149,681 

16 2,611,986  2,347,444 

1 2,604,683  2,686,616       Total $41,860,732     $37,868,076 

)wiug  a  decrease  in  1864  of  $4,002,656.  To  effect  thih  deficiency,  we  have  the 
ring  amounts  deposited  at  the  Branch  Mint  in  San  Francisco  for  coinage,  since 
stablisbment  went  into  operation  in  April  last : — 

GOLD   DEPOSITED   FOB   COINAGE. 

oz.     36,393.09       $667,991.26 

43,388.22         776,322.60 


23,853.76         437,629.02 


Aug .ox.    66,680.62     1,042.611.96 

Sept 63,049.26     1,124,938.42 


26,104.72         467,776.10         Total oz.   248,369.66  |4,627,168.34 

adding,  therefore,  the  amount  deposited  for  coinage,  to  the  amount  manifested 
»amers,  we  have  $42,386,244  or  $524,612  more  than  was  shipped  during  a  cor- 
ading  period  of  1863. 
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TRADE  AND  GOLD  SUPPLIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

[From  the  Loudon  Morning  Chronirle  of  October  18, 1854.] 
The  importations  of  the  precious  metals  have  for  weeks  and  months  past  been  coe- 
siderable,  keeping  pace  with  the  demand  for  gold,  whether  for  home  purposes  or  for 
shipment  to  the  continent.    It  will  not,  however,  have  been  forgotten  that  we  have  oo 
several  occasions,  since  the  eastern  question  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  called  attention 
to  the  certainty  of  an  European  war  drawing  gold  from  this  country  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  beyond  the  general  anticipation.     The  enormous  yield  of  the 
Californian  and  Australian  mines  has  not  greatly  increased  our  stock  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England.     We  have  shown  that  the  expansion  of  trade,  caused  by  an  en- 
larged supply  of  the  precious  metals,  would  absorb  the  whole  of  that  supply,  and 
that  it  would  not  remain  in  this  country  an  unproductive  and  cumbersome  burden,  bat 
would  be  distributed  all  over  the  world.     Wherever  gold  has  been  in  demand,  there 
it  has  gone.    Europe  has  taken  a  large  share,    India  and  China  another  portion,  and 
the  rest  has  been  generally  distributed.    It  has  not  remained  in  England,  and  the 
supply  and  demand  have  been  more  or  less  equal.    That' gold  has  become  more  plen- 
tiful abroad  since  its  discovery  in  the  Australian  and  Californian  mines,  is  evident 
from  a  variety  of  facts.    Take,  for  example,  France.      Until  the  present  year,  gold 
has  almost  borne  a  premium,  greater  or  less,  as  the  supplv  or  demand  varied,  and  no 
later  than  last  year  the  exchange  brokers  of  Paris  invariably  demanded  a  premium 
upon  gold  in  exchange  for  notes.     During  the  present  year  they,  on  the  contrary,  give 
gold  freely  for  notes  without  a  premium.     At  Constantinople,  again,  English  sover- 
eigns, which  once  were  scarce,  are  now  plentiful.     The  natural  expansion  of  trade, 
produced  by  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  in  England  during  the  la&^t  few 
years,  combined  with  general  prosperity,  and  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  causes, 
are,  in  conjunction  with  the  large  amount  of  corn  we  had  to  pay  for,  the  primary 
caupes  of  the  great  distribution  h/Bre  referred  to.    Of  the  enormous  arrivals  of  gold 
in  England,  nothing  now  remains  of  them  here.    Gold  and  silver  are  still  wanted  on 
the  continent ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  importations  into  this  coun- 
try, the  demand  abroad  will  still  be  supplied  by  us,  and  will  keep  in  check  any  very 
great  preponderence  of  supply  over  our  own  wants.     It  will  ba  seen  by  the  following 
table  that,  although  the  importation  from  all  parts  this  year  have  been  very  large,  the 
stock  of  bullion  has  not  increased ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lias  decreased.     Thin  is  so  far 
satisfactory,  as  it  shows  how  ready  a  market  we  find  for  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
most  serious  burden.    While  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  bank  does  not  fall  below  a 
certain  point,  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness  when  we  see  gold  go  out  as  fast  as  it 
comes  into  the  country,  for  we  shall  do  a  larger  trade,  and  consequently  derive  a 
greater  profit : — 

Week  ending- 
January     7 . . . . 

14.... 

"1 

28 . . . • 

February  4 . . . . 

11.... 


Total  Bullion 

arrivals  of  in  bank  of 
gold.  England. 

£1,070,000  £15,831,072 

280,000  16,069,132 

676,000  16,096,206 

820,000  16,223,214 

886,000  16,226,683 

400,000  16,203,528 

18 730,000  16,256,313 

25 240,000  16,286,166 

March   4 4,000  15,908,903 

11 672,000  15,396,686 

18 400,000  14,822,839 

26 14,629,282 

April         1 922,000  14,449,718 

8..\.         270,000  14,140,699 

16 13,510,873 

22 600,000  13,314,093 

29 720,000  12,916,926 

May  6 218,000  12,608,079 

18....  94.000  12,589,366 

20....         660,000  12,618,969 

27 610,000  12,740,849 


Week  ending- 
June  8.... 

10 

17 

^^  •  •  •  • 

July  1 . . . . 

o .  .  .  ■ 

1  o  •  •  *  . 

z^ . . . • 

29 

August      6 . . . . 
1*> 

L  t*  t    •  •   a 
1  Vf  •   •   .   • 

26 

September  2 . . . . 

V  .  .  •  • 


October 


16. 
28. 
80. 
7. 
14. 


ToUl  BuUioD 

arrivals  of     in  Bank  of 
gold.  Eiifflaod. 

£110,000  £12.750,149 

678,000  12.728,058 

860,000  18.10il,377 

760,000  13,869.976 

670,000  14,215.598 

250,000  14,021,207 

162,000  13.828.872 

880,000  18,638,679 

872,000  13.484,824 

800,000  13,299.510 

676,000  13,561,821 

408,000  18,701,292 

206,000  18,685.424 

700,0C»0  13.868,871 

282,000  13,821,819 

1,000,000  18,279,870 

867,000  1 8,228,836 

780.000  18,059,870 

480,000  12,972,466 

1,000,000  


We  have  here  a  total  importation  of  gold  into  this  country,  during  a  period  of  Dio« 
months  and  a  half,  of  £20,720,000,  and  a  diminution  during  the  same  period  in  the 
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f  bulHoQ  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  £8,313,679.  Until  within  the  last 
teks,  the  fact  of  the  large  arrivals  of  gold  finding  no  resting-place  here  has 
BO  surprise,  because  the  public  were  well  aware  that  shipments  to  the  conti- 
Dtinued.  Since  the  late  favorable  turn,  however,  in  the  rates  of  the  foreign  ex- 
I,  which  it  was  expected  would  check  the  drain  upon  our  metallic  resources,  it 
some  a  matter  of  surprisp  that  gold  does  not  accumulate,  notwithstanding  the 
rrivals  week  after  week,  and  the  well-known  fact  that,  so  far  as  they  can  be  as- 
m),  the  exports  to  the  continent  have  nearly  ceased.  None  of  the  late  arrivals, 
be  observed,  have  gone  into  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  stock 
ioD  has  steadily  diminished.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  quantity 
goes  abroad,  of  which  the  public  have  no  knowledge,  and  the  amount  of  which 
be  ascertained.  The  payment  of  the  troops  in  the  East,  and  the  expenses  of 
imissariat  and  other  departments  necessarily  absorb  a  very  large  sum.  This 
oes  on,  to  some  extent,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
will  continue.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  record  should  be  taken  at  the 
custom  houses  of  England  of  the  precious  metals  exported,  but  at  present 
I  DO  such  return  kept  The  subject  is,  however,  intended  to  be  brought  before 
lent  next  session,  with  a  view  to  obtain  as  authentic  a  record  as  possible  under 
umstances,  for  the  guidance  of  the  monetary  and  commercial  interests. 


COXDITIOiY  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

returns  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  for  the  weeks  ending  October  16th  and 
9  given  in  the  subjoined  statement.  For  similar  statements  for  last  weeks  in 
nd  June,  see  Merchant  Magazine  fpr  July  and  September,  1854. 

CASH   ASSETS. 


■L0AN8.- 


Oct.  23. 

i'  Bank $8,458,806 

Jank 2.701,474 

na 8,423,273 

na  State 2,945,422 

lies'  and  Traders 963,186 

f  New  Orleans 846,451 

m  Bank 561,656 

Bank 769,400 


Oct.  16. 

13,428.486 

2,658,141 

8,805,154 

2,867,499 

973,819 

818,911 

612,298 

715,797 


Oct.  23. 

11,897,536 

1,248.969 

1,596,232 

1,738,567 

242,112 

288,343 

156,741 

165,312 


-BPECIE.- 


OcU  16. 

11,852,206 

1,261,256 

1,865,398 

1,721,290 

186,185 

225,115 

118.816 

155,799 


I, 
e. 


I'Bank $1,748,820 


3ank. 

na  Bank 

oa  State 

lies'  and  Traders* 
f  New  Orleans  . . 

•\\  Bank 

Bank 


15,661,624   15,369,509 
292,115 

CASH   LIADILITIES. 

t CiaCULATlON. > 

Ocl.  23.      Oct.  10. 

$1,710,065 

1,145,565 

1,003.549 

1,037,420 

56,535 

402,915 

271,410 

803,315 


6,783,882    6,486,868 
297,464 


•DEP08IT8.- 


1,136,805 
962,409 

1,077.960 

81,515 

393,945 

272,565 

809,706 


Oct.  23. 

$1,817,528 

1.128,152 

2,656,196 

2,821,968 

620,898 

540,188 

252,680 

494,588 


OcU  16. 

$1,799,967 

1,041.129 

2,479,884 

2,831,230 

625,049 

540,485 

816,673 

443.756 


I. 5,982,724    6,580,774   10.826,898   10,878,172 

e 1,960    248,726 

dition  to  the  foregoing  cash  assets,  the  banks  hold  foreign  and  domestic  ex- 
to  the  extent  of  the  respective  figures  opposite  : — 


r  Louisiana $1 57,098 

Bank 808.040 

-n  Bank  458,330 

na  State  Bank 1 1 ,257 


Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank.  $10,708 

Citizens'  Bank 217,666 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 22 1,028 

Union  Bank 181,882 


*•! $1,666,899 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  STAMP  ACT. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  new  stamp  act  of 
1854,  which  is  now  in  force.  We  have  taken  chie6y  such  parts  of  the  act  aa  relate 
to  bills  of  exchange,  <&c.,  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants  Magazine  in  the  United  States : — 

Bills  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be  denoted  by  adbesiTe  stamps,  and 
not  to  be  negotiated  without  such  stamps  being  affixed.  With  regard  to  bankers'  drafts, 
by  the  present  law  drafts  drawn  on  bankers  within  fifteen  miles  are  exempted  from 
duty,  but  by  this  act  a  draft  cannot  be  remitted  or  sent  beyond  fifteen  miles  unless 
duly  stamped,  or  be  received  in  payment,  or  as  a  security,  or  otherwise  circulated, 
under  a  penalty  of  £50. 

All  bank-notes  other  than  the  Bank  of  England  are  to  be  liable  to  duty.  There  is 
a  clause  repealing  the  exemption  from  receipt  stamp  duty  of  letters  by  the  general 
post,  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  bills,  notes,  or  other  securities  for  money.  Receipts 
for  money  paid  to  the  crown  are  to  be  exempted  from  stamp  duty.  Some  alterations 
are  made  with  respect  to  stamps  on  conveyances  of  property.  The  duty  on  pawn- 
brokers' licenses  in  Dublin  is  reduced  from  £15  to  £7  10a.  All  contracts  to  senre  as 
artidcer?,  servants,  <fec.,  in  the  colonies,  are  to  be  exempted  from  duty,  as  also  public 
maps  and  documents  referred  to  in  deeds  or  writings.  Leases  for  a  period  less  than 
a  year  are  to  be  chargeable  with  duty  on  the  rent  received. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  stamps,  persons  buying  stamps  not  exceeding 
Is.  duty  are  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  7^  per  cent  on  £5  worth  and  upwards.  No 
charge  is  to  be  made  for  the  paper,  either  on  notes  or  bills,  where  the  same  does  not 
exceed  the  duty  of  Is.  An  allowance  is  to  be  made,  up  to  the  6th  April  next,  for 
stamps  rcndt»red  useless  by  this  act 

All  inntruinonLs  liable  to  stamp  duty  are  to  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  criminal 
proceedings,  althoui^h  not  properly  stamped. 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  in,  but  payable  out  of  the  United  Kingdom*  if 
drawn  singly  or  otherwise  than  in  a  set  of  three  or  more,  the  same  duty  as  on  an  Inland 
Bill  of  the  same  amount  and  tenor.  If  drawn  in  sets  of  three  or  more,  for  erery  bill 
of  each  set : — 

Where  the  sum  payable  thereby  shall  not  exceed £25  0     0    1 

Where  it  shall  exceed  £25  and  not  exceed 50  0     0    2 

50              "             76  0    0    8 

75             "             100  0    0    4 

100             •*             200  0     0    8 

"              200             **             800  0     10 

300             "             400  0     14 

"              400              "             600  0     18 

"              500              "             760  0     2     6 

750              "             1,000  0     8    4 

1,C00              «              1,600  0     6     0 

1,500              "             2,000  0     6    8 

2,000              •*             8,000  0  10    0 

8,000              "             4,000  0  18    4 

4,000  and  upwards  0  15    0 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  out  of  tJ)e  United  Kingdom,  and  payable  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  duty  as  on  an  Inland  Bill  of  the  same  amount  and 
tenor. 

Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  payable  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  indorsed  or  negotiated  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
same  duty  as  on  a  Foreign  Bill  drawn  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  payable  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HAMBURG  MOiVEY-CUANGERS. 

The  following  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  a  Hamburg  money-changei's 
office,  is  from  a  new  work  (not  published  in  this  country)  entitled  "  A  Brace  Brenitr 
with  the  Swedes"  by  W.  BLAxcQAan  jEaaoLD : — 

On  entering  a  dirty  little  office  in  a  side  street,  we  discovered  a  long  co«n>e  deal 


ti 
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counter,  extending  nearly  the  length  of  the  room,  behind  "which  were  an  old  man  and 
ao  elderly  womiy^.  The  man  was  in  a  dirty,  shabby  condition;  the  woman  looked 
like  a  superior  housemaid.  A'sturdy  German  or  Dane  had  planted  his  elbows  firmly 
upon  the  counter,  and  was  intently  watching  the  old  man,  who,  with  a  bit  of  chalk, 
was  wildly  running  a  sum  about  the  board.  Presently,  after  mature  reflection,  and 
trying  the  calculation  two  or  three  ways,  he  gave  the  sturdy  customer  his  load  of 
I^imburg  money ;  and  the  customer  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  perhaps  to  have  a 
ptiit  souper  in  one  of  the  cellars,  with  his  chum.  The  old  lady  addressed  us ;  and 
while  the  captain  was  talking  Swedish  to  her  Danish,  I  amused  myself  looking  about 
the  queer  little  office.  Behind  the  old  lady  lay  a  heap  of  filthy,  ragged,  greasy  pa- 
per ;  and  here  and  there,  in  careless  heaps,  gold  and  silver  of  various  countries.  Money 
seemed  to  be  very  carelessly  treated,  to  a  passing  observer ;  but  I  noticed  that  it  was 
as  carelessly  counted ;  at  stray  intervals,  and  dropped,  as  by  accident,  into  little 
drawers  under  the  counter,  which  by  the  merest  chance  the  old  man  happened  to  lock. 
Presently,  to  my  infinite  disgust,  the  old  lady  caught  up  the  heap  of  ragged,  dirty, 
greasy  paper,  and  threw  it  upon  the  counter ;  then  with  a  look  of  mquiry  seemed  to 
ask  the  captain  if  that  was  what  he  meant.  The  captain's  eye  glowed  with  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  the  well- remembered  dirt  and  grease;  and  forthwith  he  began  to  fum- 
ble about  it,  and  in  mysterious  undertones  to  talk  of  rix  and  banco.  Then  the  old 
man  came  to  the  help  of  the  partner  of  his  bosom  and  his  bank,  or,  as  I  should  think 
they  would  say  in  Hamburg,  of  his  bank  and  bosom.  Forthwith,  after  a  glance  at 
the  heap  of  official  Swedish  rags  and  the  bright  English  gold  displayed  by  the  cap- 
tain, the  old  man  seized  his  chalk,  and  ran  a  sum  vehemently  up  and  down  the  coun- 
ter, here  and  there  rubbing  out  a  wrong  figure  with  his  cuffs.  Having  drawn  a  perfect 
boa-constrictor  of  figures,  (the  earlier  ones  being  in  wide  rows,  tapering  off  gradually 
io  graceful  curves  to  a  single  figure,)  he  opened  a  little  drawer,  and  threw  a  handful 
of  Swedish  gold  upon  the  table.  The  sight  of  this  made  the  captain  exceedingly 
wroth  ;  he  declared  that  he  had  been  in  Sweden  a  whole  year,  had  never  seen  one 
piece  of  Swedish  gold  in  circulation,  and  that  these  coins  had  been  recalled.  But  the 
old  gentleman  persisted  in  counting  them  out,  whi?e  the  captain  persisted  in  vehe- 
mently declining  to  accept  them.  At  this  point,  with  a  look  that  hovered  between 
indignation  and  despair,  the  old  lady  went  to  fetch  her  son  ;  the  man  who  could  divide 
anything  by  anything,  and,  as  he  proved,  subtract  to  perfection.  This  prodigy  was  a 
pale,  spare,  angular,  yellow  young  man,  with  a  forehead  of  astonishing  proportions, 
and  an  eye,  I  thought,  of  remarkable  dulness;  of  shabby  appearance,  an<i  with  a 
lump  of  chalk  firmly  planted  in  his  lean  right  hand.  His  father  whispered  hurriedly 
to  bim,  and  forthwith  he  began  to  whirl  a  sum  of  teirible  intricacy  about  the  table. 
The  old  gentleman,  presently  catching  his  idea,  also  began  another  sum.  And  then 
the  two  seemed  to  race,  running  the  figures  of  their  respective  sums  into  one  another, 
without  creating  the  least  confusion ;  the  father  adding  where  the  son  was  dividing  ; 
the  eon  firmly  planting  his  quotient  upon  the  parental  dividend.  In  the  end  the  son 
gave  a  patronizing  nod  to  the  father,  intimating  that  the  old  man's  calculation  was 
right ;  whereupon  the  old  lady  once  more  advanced  to  action,  and  began  to  count  out 
the  Swedish  gold.  This  attempt  threw  the  captain  into  a  terrible  passion.  He 
snatched  up  his  English  money,  and  began  deliberately  to  replace  it  in  his  purse.  The 
changer  and  his  family  looked  astonished  and  disgusted ;  but  at  last  the  captain 
agreed  to  take  the  paper-money,  (of  which  there  was  only  ten  or  twelve  pounds* 
worth,)  and  with  this  we  left  the  most  remarkable  money-changing  establishment  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  visit. 


MONEYS  APPROPRIATED  BY  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  the  official  totals  of  the  sums  of  money  appropriated  at  the  last 
(lession  of  Congress  for  the  undermentioned  purposes : — 

Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous $15,944,862  14 

Army,  fortifications,  Military  Academy,  <tc 11,878,668  90 

Indian  Department,  naval,  revolutionary,  and  other  pensions 8,984,686  19 

Naval  f^ervice 12,510,868  46 

Post-office  Department 11  ,-293,904  63 

Treaty  with  Mexico 10,000,000  00 

Totol 166,107,825  82 
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BANK  AND  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  administert  comfort  to  riSIroad  share  and 
bond  holders,  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  present  depreciation  in  the  market  yaloe 
of  their  property  is  not  without  its  parallel  in  bank  stocks.    He  says  :-— 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  a  like  panic  in  bank  stock  throughont  the  coim- 
try,  aflfecting  both  sound  and  unsound  institutions.  Bank  stock  had  previously  been 
up  as  at  present  to  par  and  an  advance.  The  stock  of  the  Atl^iS  Bank  fell  from  105 
to  72  ;  Granite,  to  76  ;  Traders',  76  ;  North,  79  ;  South,  to  60,  and  was  then  wound 
up,  and  paid  the  stockholders  07^.  The  Atlantic  sold  for  81,  Shawmut  80,  Tremont. 
City,  and  others  of  the  same  class  at  similar  figures ;  Merchants',  Globe,  Union,  State, 
below  par.  The  Market  Bank  from  104  fell  to  56,  then  had  its  capital  reduced  to  70 
per  share,  its  present  par  value. 

The  Suffolk  was  the  only  bank  that  kept  up  to  par.  Bank  dividends  were  then 
mere  skeletons.  Stockholders,  on  consulting  the  semiannual  report,  found  to  their 
dismay,  none  scattered  up  and  down  the  page.  A  semi-annual  list  of  that  period 
commenced  as  follows : — 

A.raerican,  none ;  Atlantic,  none ;  Atlas,  none.  The  Atlas  paid  no  dividend  for  two 
or  three  years  ;  some  institutions  eked  out  1|,  some  2,  some  2^  per  cent  semianually. 
The  Suffolk  alone  kept  up  to  4,  the  Merchants'  and  one  or  two  others  to  3  per  cent 
Bank  stock  was  then  looked  upon  as  railroad  property  now  is.  There  were  more 
sellers  than  buyers  at  low  figures.  Railroads  from  that  date  took  a  start  The  Wor- 
cester from  77  went  up  gradually  to  122 ;  Western  from  40  to  112 ;  Lowell  from  86 
to  130;  Maine  from  75  to  118  ;  Fitchburgh  from  90  to  128,  and  so  on.  That  bank 
panic  was  like  the  present  one  in  railroad  property.  Some  few  were  mismanaged, 
some  failed,  and  distrust  settled  upon  them  all,  depreciating  their  market  value  from 
10  to  50  per  cent  So  at  present  with  railroad  stock  and  bonds;  some  rascality  has 
been  perpetrated,  some  roads  have  been  mismanaged,  and  nearly  the  whole,  stock 
and  bondi,  settle  down  from  5  to  50  per  cent  below  par.  That  new  roads  that  have 
got  submerged  in  debt  should  lose  nearly  all  market  value,  as  regards  the  commoo 
stock,  is  not  surprising  ;  but  that  old,  establiihed  roads,  and  first  mortgage  7  per  cent 
bonds  for  about  one-third  the  actual  cost  of  building,  on  finished  roads  running  through 
a  populous  and  fertile  country,  should  be  forced  down  to  50  per  cent  discount,  is  in- 
deedf  a  marvel. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  FRAUDULENT  STOCK  IN  VERMONT. 

The  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  passed  a  law  to  punish  the  fraudulent  issue  and 
transfer  of  stock  in  that  State.  The  example  should  be  followed  by  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  act  passed  by  both  houses,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  No- 
vember 1st,  1854,  and  is  now  in  force. 

An  act  to  punish  the  fraudulent  issue  and  transfer  of  certificates  of  stock  in  cor* 
porations : — 

Section  1.  Every  president,  cashier,  treasurer,  secretary,  or  other  officer,  and  every 
agent  of  any  bank,  railroad,  manufacturing,  or  other  corporation,  who  shall  wilfully 
and  designedly  sign,  with  intent  to  issue,  sell,  or  pledge,  or  cause  to  be  issued,  sold,  or 
pledged,  any  falee,  fraudulent,  or  simulated  certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  the  own- 
ership or  transfer  of  any  share  or  share:)  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation,  or 
any  certificates  or  other  evidence  of  the  ownership  or  transfer  of  any  &hare  or  shares  in 
Buch  corporation,  or  any  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  certificate  or  other  evidence  of 
such  ownership  or  transfer,  the  signing,  issuing,  selling,  or  pledging  of  which,  by  such 
president,  cashier,  treasurer,  or  other  officer  or  agent,  shall  not  be  authorized  by  the 
charter  and  by-laws  of  such  corporation,  or  by  some  amendment  thereof,  shall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  the  State  s  prison  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than 
ten  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

Ssa  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 


DEBTS  AND  DEBTORS  IN  ENGLAND. 


According  to  an  official  report,  made  to  Parliament  in  1822,  15,249  insolvent  debt- 
ors had  been  discharged,  whose  debts  amounted  to  £11,000,000,  and  whose  estatei 
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hid  produced  only  £60,000,  each  estate,  therefore,  prodadng  aboot  £4.  When  in- 
quiry was  made  into  the  statistics  of  insolvency,  as  exhibited  under  Lord  Brougham's 
Act  of  1842»  it  appeared  that  1.500  insolvent  debtors  had  pasfed  through  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  unaer  that  law,  in  about  6fteot;  month<<,  whose  estates  had  producad 
£5,000  only,  that  is  about  £3  10s.  each  case.  Asv<uming  that  the  average  amount  of 
debt  in  each  of  the  1,500  cases  was  the  same  as  in  eacii  of  the  15,249  cases,  that  is, 
about  £720,  then  these  1,500  insolvents  owed  about  £1,000,000.  The  London  district 
may  be  taken  as  one-third  of  England  and  Wales,  and  if  so,  then  the  \o9s  by  the  in- 
solvents of  England  and  Wales  who  pass  through  the  Court  of  Bunkruptcy  may  be 
taken  at  about  £3,000,000.  Besides  this  loss,  there  is  the  loss  by  those  insolvents 
who  pass  through  the  Insolvent  Debtor's  Court,  by  bankrupts,  by  debtors  who  com- 
pound privately,  and  by  those  who  fly  to  foreign  countries.  Taking  all  into  consid- 
eration, the  losses  sustained  in  this  way  cannut  be  less  than  £*JO,OOU,000  per  annum. 
A  London  editor,  alluding  to  these  facts,  complains  of  the  loss  so  enormous,  and  re- 
marks : — 

"  The  question  is,  can  any  system  be  devised,  by  which  the  loss  by  bad  debts  can 
be  diminished  t  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  mode  of  diminishing  these  losses  is 
by  bringing  the  insolvent  debtor  to  an  arrangement  with  his  creditors  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  for  it  is  during  the  last  few  months  of  struggle  that  the  greate-t  waste 
occurs." 

EXPENDITURES  OF  BOSTON  L\  1803-4  AND  L\  1853-54. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  gives  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the 
expenses  of  the  town  of  Boston  from  May,  1803,  to  May,  1 804,  derived  from  the 
printed  report  of  Benjamin  Sumner,  Town  Treasurer  and  Collector.  It  is  iuteresting, 
if  not  instructive,  to  note  the  changes  of  the  last  half  century.  From  Mr.  Sumner's 
statement,  it  appears  that  in  1803-4,  Boston  had  7  schoolmasters,  whose  salaries  were 
$866  64  per  annum.  The  ushers  had  $433  83  a  year.  The  whole  amount  paid  for 
salaries  to  teachers,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  schools,  was  only  (16,687  11, 
of  which  sum  |6,295  12  was  required  for  a  new  school-house.  The  expenses  of  the 
schools  now  are  |329,800  20.  The  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  were  $9,266  46 ;  now 
they  are  $193,039  41.  The  Watch  Department  in  1804  cost  |6,257  60.  In  1858  it 
was  187,803  96.  The  salaries  of  city  oflBcers  and  judges  were  (8,954  22 ;  now  they 
ate  $66,252  98.  The  expense  of  the  Fire  Department  was  $1,441  65;  now  it  b 
about  $70,000.  In  1804,  the  amount  paid  for  the  repairs  and  widening  of  streets  was 
$12,210  68;  in  1868  it  was  $258,048  10.  The  sum  then  paid  for  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  was  $15,339  90.  Last  year  it  was  $27,000.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  year  1804  were  $71,491.  The  city  tax  was  $88,000 ;  the  town's 
proportion  of  the  State  tax  was  $17,620,  and  the  county  tax  was  $20,200,  making  a 
total  of  $125,820.  Among  the  expenses  in  1804,  we  find  the  following  items: — Ex- 
penses of  ^*  visitation  dinner,"  $865  10;  ink  to  the  schools,  $60;  expenses  of  several 
town  committees,  $44  ;  "  regulating  "  jury  boxes,  $62  50  ;  repairs,  and  cleaning  the 
Old  South  Church,  after  a  town  meeting,  $92  50;  expenses  of  visit  to  Deer  Island 
$274  46. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  VERMONT  IN  1858-54. 

Daniel  Robkbts  has  made  his  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  as  Bank  Commis- 
akmer,  giving  the  condition  of  the  various  banks  in  the  State.  From  an  abstract  of 
this  report,  published  in  Walton'*  Daily  Journal,  the  following  facts  appear,  in  com- 
parison with  the  report  of  last  year : — 


Increase  in  the  number  of  banks.  7 

'*  of  authorized  capital....  $836,000 
of  actual  business  capital  409,816 
of  specie 8,151 


M 
M 


Decrease  in  circulation $805,108 

of  discounts  ........  420,664 

**       in  deposits  abroad  .  206,801 

*'      in  total  resources. . .  279,689 
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LIFE  INSURAIVCE— WRIGHT'S  TABLES. 

Elizur  Wuioot,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  West- 
ern Reserve  College,  Ohio,  has  just  completed  a  series  of  "  Valuation  Tables,  on  the 
Combined  Experience  Rate  of  Mortality,  for  the  Use  of  Life  Insurance  Companien'* 
These  tables  were  con^^tructed  at  the  special  instance  of  six  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
VIE.:  the  New  England  Mutual,  of  Boston  ;  the  Union  Mutual,  of  Augusta,  Me.;  the 
Connecticut  Mutual,  of  Hartford  ;  the  United  States,  of  New  York;  the  Charter  Oak, 
of  Hartford,  and  the  Mutual  Benefit,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  under  an  agreement  that  for 
ten  years  no  company  or  person  is  to  obtain  possession  or  use  of  them  without  paying 
Mr.  Wrii^ht,  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  the  same  as  each  of  the  above  companies. 
Each  company  paid,  we  believe,  two  imudred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  copy,  a  sum  total 
of !?  1,500,  which  scarcely  remunerates  the  author  for  time  occupied  in  preparing  these 
tablei*.  The  value  of  Mr.  Wright's  tables  can  scarcely  bo  too  highly  estimated,  and 
we  should  suppose  that  every  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  United  States  would 
regard  the  possession  of  these  tables  as  indispensable. 

The  utility  of  Mr.  Wright's  tables  to  Life  Insurance  Companies  is,  let,  a  saving  of 
labor,  enabling  an  ordinary  clerk  to  do  in  one  tenth  of  the  time,  what  could  otherwise 
only  be  done  by  a  professional  actuary.  2d,  a  simplification  by  which  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  the  solvency  of  the  conipany,  which  is  now  intelligible  only  to  the  actuary, 
can  easily  be  understood  by  any  director  of  common  intelligence,  who  chooses  to 
spend  a  little  time  in  verifying  the  clerk's  valuation  of  policies.  Mr.  Wright  has,  in 
brief,  "  unmystified  "  a  vital  subject,  by  giving  the  companies  a  perpetual  actuary, that 
don't  talk  in  logarUhma,  or  affect  a  profundity  of  science  by  an  array  of  symbols  de- 
rived from  the  higher  mathematics. 

We  give  below  the  larger  part  of  the  author's  introduction,  omitting  bis  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  use  of  the  several  tiibles,  leaving  it  with  the  managers  of  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies  to  estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Wright's  incomparable  work  : — 

*'  As  popular  intelligence  nn«l  refinement  advance,  Life  Insurance  must  become  a 
more  and  more  essential  part  of  the  social  fabric.  It  will  involve  a  larger  and  larger 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  become,  perhaps,  the  chief  treasury  of 
accumulated  saviiigs.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  its  principles  should  be  gen- 
erally understood,  and  especially  that  its  practice  should  be  reduced  to  the  range  of 
ordinary  mathematical  ability  and  freed  from  unnecessary  expense.  Thus  far,  to  the 
million,  it  has  been  enveloped  in  considerable  mystery.  Under  the  cloud,  fraudulent 
companies  have  largely  bled  the  confidmg ;  and  those  of  a  different  character  have 
felt  obliged  to  saddle  themselves  with  high  salaries  for  "  eminent  mathematicians"  to 
pilot  them  annually  acrc»ss  the  unknown  depths  of  the  logarithm  table.  The  hiero- 
glyphic veil  which  concealed  from  the  comnion  herd  the  learning  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian priesthood  was  thin;  and  that  which  renders  a  priesthood  of  professional  actu- 
aries necessary  for  the  safe  conduct  of  modern  Life  Insurance  is  not  thick.  The  more 
careftilly,  then,  must  it  be  preserved  by  those  wiio  have  it  for  a  livelihoiKL  In  Oreat 
Britain  it  is  well  cared  for  by  a  society  of  able  actuaries,  who,  as  if  nothing  bad  be«i 
^ettled,  vastly  magnify  the  importance  of  further  scientific  observations  to  ascertain 
the  law  of  the  decrement  of  human  life  and  original  mathematical  investigatii^s  to 
produce  new  formulas  to  govern  its  application.  Monthly  they  enlighten  the  publie, 
and  particularly  the  boards  of  Life  Insurance  directors,  with  nice  discussions  clothed 
in  algebraic  symlxils,  mathematically  converting  the  hair  of  the  sobjeci  into  far,  and 
cultivating  the  reverent  estimation  in  which  their  important  services  are  held.    They 
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keep  up  a  raoning  dispute,  and  split  into  several  rather  belligerent  secta,  on  the  sim- 
ple matter  of  the  proper  way  to  ascertain  and  exliibit  the  balance  between  the  re- 
sources and  liabilities  of  a  Life  Insurance  Company — as  if  it  were  a  quet-tion  of  the 
profoundest  difficulty.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men,  who  enjoy  honor 
and  emolument  from  being  considered  the  exclusive  depositaries  of  a  science  so  useful 
to  the  world,  should  so  popularize  and  simplify  it  as  to  remove  the  bread  from  their 
own  mouths  and  the  glory  from  their  own  wigs.  The  genius  of  European  institutions 
does  not  tend  in  that  direction.    It  is  otherwise  with  ours. 

In  this  country,  corporations  for  Life  Insurance  have  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  they  have  rapidly  multiplied  ;  but  in  most 
cases  their  directors  have  been  guiltless  of  any  undue  expenditure  for  mathematical 
ekill  to  aid  in  their  management.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  New  York  Life  Office, 
having  lost  a  considerable  sum  by  the  defalcation  of  one  of  its  officers,  paid  a  London 
actuary  three  hundred  pounds  to  ascertain  its  liabilities  to  its  policy  holders,  that  it 
might  know  whether  the  balance  of  its  assets  were  sufficient  to  meet  them.  Had 
thb  office  been  supplied  with  the  tables,  its  humblest  clerk  might  have  relieved  its 
anxiety  with  equal  exactness  in  one  week. 

**  Out  of  a  given  large  number  of  lives  existing  at  a  given  age,  the  number  that 
will  terminate  in  each  year  thereafter,  till  all  are  extinct,  has  been  found  to  be  re- 
markably near  the  same  thing,  whether  the  observation  be  directed  to  population  at 
large,  to  classes  of  annuitants,  or  to  assured  lives.     There  is  an  obvious  tendency  in 
human  life,  as  the  basis  of  observation  is  enlarged,  to  a  fixed  law  of  decrement,  or 
one  which  is  as  nearly  fixed  as  the  character  of  social  and  sanitary  institutions. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  that,  when  the  scales  derived  from  the  different  observations 
which  have  been  careful  and  extensive  are  adjusted,  so  as  to  free  them  from  slight 
and  obviously  fortuitous  anomalies,  they  do  not  considerably  differ.     Ass-uming  an 
average  rate  of  interest  below  that  which  will  probably  accrue  on  money  safely  in- 
Tested,  so  long  as  money  is  invested  at  all,  any  of  them  may  safely  be  made  the  basis 
of  premium.    In  actual  practice,  the  premiums  charged  by  existing  offices  are  mostly 
estimated  on  the  Carlisle  rate  of  mortality,  assuming  interest  at  three  or  four  per  cent, 
and  adding  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  mathematical  requirement  to  meet 
expenses  and  contingencies.     While,  therefore,  the  intereht  of  moni^y  is  actually  six 
or  seven  per  cent,  and  the  companies  are  honestly  and  economically  conducted,  they 
cannot  fail  to  accumulate  a  surplus ;  and,  if  no  division  should  be  made,  a  mutual 
company  might  cease  to  issue  policies,  meet  all  its  obligations  as  they  ffU  due,  and 
leave  its  last  survivor  a  millionaire.     Justice  requires  that  the  surplus  fhould  be  kept 
down  by  frequent  dividends,  so  as  never  much  to  exceed  the  requirement  of  the  law 
of  fnortality.     What  at  any  time  this  requirement  may  be,  is  the  vital  question  for  a 
company.     In  selecting  a  scale  to  express  the  law,  for  the  purpo(>e  of  ascertaining 
what  may  be  divided,  it  is  of  no  importance  that  it  should  he  the  same  a**  that  by 
which  the  premiums  have  been  fijced;  but  it  should  be  well  adjusted,  and  should  not 
too  favorably  represent  the  ratio  of  mortality  that  is  to  be  expected.    The  premiums 
may  have  been  fixed  on  too  low  a  rate  of  mortality,  and  yet,  by  virtue  of  the  arbi- 
trary addition  or  '*  loading,"  be  sufficiently  high.     What  t^hnll  be  held  in  reserve  at 
any  time,  as  equivalent  to  the  present  liability  on  the  policies,  is  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent question.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  premiums  as  "  loaded,*'  or  with  future 
probable  expenses,  which  are  provided  for  by  the  loading  of  future  premiums. 

In  selecting  a  basis  for  the  tables,  I  have  preferred  that  scale  of  mortality  which  I 
found  nearest  the  mean  of  modern  observations  and  containing  the  fewest  irregulari- 
ties. It  was  deduced  from  an  observation  of  sixty- two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  town  and  county  assurances  in  seventeen  British  offices,  including  the 
ancient  **  Amicable"  and  "  Equitable,"  by  a  committee  of  leading  British  actuaries, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Combined  Experience."  It  has  sometimes  been 
objected  to  the  authority  of  this  scale,  by  those  who  prefer  the  "  Carlisle,"  that  it  is 
founded,  not  on  so  many  distinct  lives,  but  on  policies,  and  that  the  average  duration 
of  these  policies  scarcely  exceeded  eight  years,  half  of  them  not  averaging  five  and  a 
half  years  ;  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  recent  selection,  these  lives  were  better  than 
similarly  selected  lives  would  be  during  a  long  course  of  years.  Observations  on  the 
force  of  selection  do  not  give  great  weight  to  this  objection.  But  if  the  Carlisle  rate 
be  received  as  good  authority,  the  objection  is  entirely  futile,  because  the  Combined 
Experience  requires  on  the  wh6le  a  considerably  larger  reserve,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  its  better  adjustment  Indeed,  it  requires  a  rather  larger  reserve  than  the 
very  carefully   prepared  experience  of  the  old  Equitable  Company,  which  has  been 
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called  an  adjasted  Carlisle.    Of  the  rules  now  generally  adopted  for  governing  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance,  it  is  that  which  is  safest  for  the  company.    There  ii  not 
the  slij^htcst  probability  that  future  observations  will  show  the  propriety  of  changing 
this  rule  till  there  occurs  some  radical  social  change  aflectio^  the  general  tenure  of 
life ;  and  that  change,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  render  this  rule  less  safe. 

To  determine  how  the  affairs  of  a  company  should  be  exhibited,  and  what  should 
appear  on  each  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  let  us  suppofse  a  case  of  one  which  has  been 
in  business  some  time  and  is  free  from  outstanding  claims.  Its  resources  for  meeting 
its  engageiiients  consist  of  actual  cash  assets  and  premiums  that  will  hereafter  aQcrne, 
according  to  an  assumed  rate  of  mortality,  on  the  policies  in  force.  Its  liabilities  are 
for  the  payment  of  claims  under  the  policies,  as  they  will  terminate  by  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  ratio  of  mortality,  and  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  conducting  the 
business.  Let  us  represent  the  assets  by  A  ;  the  present  value  of  the  future  premi- 
ums, as  discounted  at  the  assumed  rates  of  interest  and  mortality,  by  P ;  the  preseot 
value  of  the  future  claims,  or  sums  assured,  discounted  at  the  same  rates,  by  S ;  and 
the  present  value  of  future  probable  expenses,  <tc.,  by  E.  If  there  be  any  surplus  to 
divide,  let  it  be  represented  by  D.  Then  A  +  l^—  S  +  E  -f-  D.  This  equation,  the 
first  member  of  which  is  the  credit  and  the  second  the  debit  side  of  the  balance,  is 
commonly  offered  to  the  public  annually  by  the  British  offices  as  a  statement  of  their 
affairs.  Hut  it  is  not  so  lucid  as  it  might  be.  The  discounted  sum  of  the  future  pre- 
miums, P,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  net  premiums  that  are  required  by  the  assumed 
rates  of  interest  and  mortality  by  a  sum  which  is  precisely  equal  to  R  Or  letting  p 
represent  the  present  value  of  the  net  premiums,  P  —p  -f-  E.  Substituting  this  value 
of  P  in  the  above  equation,  A  -j-  p  -f-  E«=  S  +  E  -j-  D-  Subtracting  p  -f-  E  from  both 
sides,  A  =  S  —  p  +  I^-  Now  S  —  p,  or  the  difference  between  the  present  value  of 
the  sums  assured  and  the  present  value  of  the  net  premiums  upon  the  policies. is  the 
same  as  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the  policies  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  rriiifiurance,  or  what  the  company  in  equity  would  have  to  pay  to  be  released 
from  its  engngcmeuts.  Of  course  it  is  the  true  measure,  according  to  the  assumed 
standard  of  mortality,  of  what  the  company  should  reserve  from  dividend.  The  bal- 
ance of  its  assets  it  may  divide.  It  is  therefore  as  needless  as  it  is  embarrassing  to 
lumber  the  balance  sheet  with  a  valuation  of  loaded  premiums,  to  be  offset  by  the 
value  of  the  loading  on  the  other  side,  or  to  leave  the  real  liability  to  be  arrived  at  by 
subtracting  the  present  value  of  the  future  premiums  from  the  present  value  of  the 
amount  insured.'' 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

In  these  companies  a  wife  can  insure  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  receive  the 
amount  of  the  policy  if  she  survives  his  death,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  representa- 
tives of  her  husband  or  of  any  of  his  creditors.  A  creditor  may  insure  the  life  of  hij 
debtor;  a  young  man  may  procure  capital  by  getting  an  insurance  on  his  life,  and  as- 
signing the  policy  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan.  Dividends  are  added  to  the  pria* 
cipal,  or  go  to  the  reduction  of  annual  premiums,  at  the  option  of  the  insured  p&rty. 
A  congregation  can  insure  the  life  of  their  pastors,  and  thereby  provide  for  their  sur- 
viving families. 

Parties  who  do  not  feel  that  their  circumstances  will  warrant  their  engaging  to  pay 
a  specified  annual  sum  during  life,  may  take  an  accumulative  policy,  by  paying  from 
time  to  time  any  small  sum,  which  insures  a  certain  amount  to  their  families  at  death 
In  case  of  sickness  or  casualty,  the  party  can  draw  any  part  of  the  money  paid  in,  by 
which  he  will  only  reduce  the  amount  insured,  and  therefore  as  available  to  the  poor 
man  and  more  advantageous  than  a  savings  bank.  We  quote  the  following  from 
McCuUoch's  Commercial  Dictionary  in  favor  of  life  insurance:— 

The  relief  from  anxiety  afforded  by  life  insurance  very  frequently  contributes  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  insured,  at  the  same  time  that  it  materially  augments  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  those  dependent  upon  hitn.  It  has  also  an  obvious  tendency  to 
strengthen  habits  of  accumulation.  Having  thus  been  led  to  contract  a  habit  of  saving 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  habit  will  acquire  additiooal  stret^;th, 
and  that  he  will  insure  an  additional  sum,  or  privately  aocumttlate. 
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FREBTCH  TARIFF  ALTERATIONS. 

MoniteuT  of  the  28d  October,  contains  a  decree  which  abolishes  the  law  of  the 
lecember,  1814,  and  the  decree  of  the  8th  September,  in  1852,  relative  to  the 
u  duties  on  certain  articles  in  the  French  tarifi^  and  for  which  the  undermen- 
l  duties  are  in  future  to  be  charged : — 

istuflb  are  to  be  entirely  freed  from  duty  when  brought  direct  from  the  place  of 
BtioD  in  French  bottoms,  and  when  coming  from  bonding  warehouses  in  £a- 
Mr  brought  in  foreign  vessels,  to  be  subjected  to  differential  duties  calculated  to 
sufficient  protection  to  the  French  flag.  Vanilla  from  the  Island  of  Reunion, 
DOW  pays  one  franc  the  kilogramme,  is  to  be  admitted  free.  Beet-root,  which 
tberto  been  classified  under  the  head  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  as  such  paj^s  a 
of  fifty  centimes  the  one  hundred  kilogrammes,  is  to  be  reduced  to  thirty 
les.  The  duty  on  bamboos,  reeds,  and  odoriferous  woods  to  be  suppressed  when 
ted  in  French  vessels,  and  proportionately  reduced  when  brought  in  foreign  bot- 
Potash  is  to  be  reduced  two-thirds  when  brought  from  foreign  countries,  and 
Jf  when  coming  from  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  the  duty  on  marble  is  to  be 
the  same  for  importations  by  land  as  by  sea: — 

IMPOaTATION. 

la  from  the  Island  of  Reunion Exempt 

oot 0  f.    80  c.    lOOkilog. 

u£b,  by  French  vessels  from  forei^  countries Ibcempt. 

"                     bondmg  warehouses.. .  5        00        100 

by  foreign  vessels 6        00        100 

ferous  woods,  by  French  vessels  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.   Exempt 

**           from  bonding  warehouses 10        00        100 

"            by  foreign  vessels 16        00        100 

DOS  and  foreign  reeds,  by  French  vessels  from  for- 
eign countries Exempt 

**           from  bonding  warehouses....  80        00        100 

<*           by  foreign  vessels 40        00        100 

;  rosins,  by  French  vessels  from  foreign  countries.. .  Exempt 

"                           **                    bonding  warehouses  10        00        100 

"            by  foreign  vessels 16        00        100 

offs,  by  French  vessels  from  forei^  countries Exempt 

**                     bonding  warehouses  . .  S        00        100 

by  foreign  vessels 4        00        100 

its,  by  French  vessels  from  foreign  countries. Exempt 

"                     boo(£ng  warehouses ...  8        00        100 

by  foreign  vessels 4        00        100 

«..  imported  by  land {         ^T^IJI^^t' 

re,  imported  by  foreign  vessels 0        26        100 

g  or  other  large  stones,  importfMi  by  land  or  by 

Qch  vessels. Exempt 

oal  and  stalks  of  hemp  peeled,  by  land  or  by  French 

lels Exempt 

1,  by  French  vessels  from  French  colonies 8        00        100 

**                    foreign  countries  not  in  Eu- 
rope   6        00        100 

**                    bonding  warehouses 10        00        100 

by  foreign  vessels 12        00        100 

XXFOaTATION. 

for  manufacturing  glass  and  earthenware Exempt 

L.  zzxi. NO.  VI.  47 
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EJUIGRATION  AAD  THE  MABINE  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  act  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  amend  the  several  acts  relating  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Marine  Hospital,  was  passed  April  13th,  1853,  and  is  now  in  force: — 

1.  The  time  allowed  by  the  second  section,  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  thiitj- 
nine,  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  to  any  owner  or  owners,  consignee  ur 
consignees  of  any  ship  or  vessel  bringing  c  migrants  or  passengers  to  the  city  of  Xt¥ 
York,  for  giving  the  bend  or  bonds  lirst  mentioned  in  said  eection,  or  pa)  ing  the 
money,  also  therein  mentioned,  shall  henceforlh  be  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  three 
days.'from  the  landing  of  said  passengers,  and  the  lime  allowed  by  the  said  section  to 
the  said  owner  or  owners,  consignee  or  cc  nsignees  of  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  for  gii- 
ing  other  bond  or  bonds  mentioned  in  said  section  shall  be  twenty-four  hours  insUrad 
of  six  days  from  the  making  of  the  requirement  for  such  last-mentiooed  bond  or 
bonds. 

2.  The  said  commissioners  of  emigration  arc  and  each  of  them  is  hereby  vested  with 
the  same  powers  in  regard  to  the  administering  oaths  of  ofifice  to  employees,  and  to 
the  binding  out  of  children  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  next  of  kin,  actually  charge- 
able upon  them,  and  also  in  regard  to  persons  in  the  institution,  or  any  of  them  under 
the  charge  of  said  commissioners  for  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  an  iufraction  or 
violation  of  the  rules  or  orders  and  regulation  of  such  commissioners  or  their  officen 
in  regard  to  such  institutions  us  are  possessed  by  the  governors  of  the  almshoose  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  any  of  them  for  the  same  purposes. 

3.  The  commissioners  of  emigration  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  each  year,  report  to  the  legislature  the  amount  of  moneys  received,  under  U)e 

Provisions  of  Xh\s  act,  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
ave  been  appropriated ;  stating  particularly  in  detail  the  sum  of  each  appropriatiuD, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  have  been  made. 

4.  The  office  of  physician  of  marine  hospital  as  constituted  by  section  seveutetn  of 
chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  is 
hereby  restored,  together  with  the  duties  and  compensation  of  the  same  as  specified 
in  sections  eighteen  and  twenty  of  said  chapter  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

6.  The  physician  of  marine  hospital  shall  have  power  to  select  and  appoint,  eul^ 
to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  such  and  so  many  assistant  phy- 
sicians, graduates  in  medicine,  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  proper  medical 
treatment  of  the  inmates  of  the  marine  hospital,  and  to  suspend  or  remove  any  of  tbe 
same ;  but  the  number  and  rate  of  pay  of  said  assistant  physicians  shall  be  regulated 
and  determined  by  the  commissioners  of  emigration.  The  physician  of  marine  hos- 
pital shall  have  power  to  select,  appoint  and  dismiss  at  pleasure,  such  and  so  maoj 
nurses  and  orderlies  for  the  departments  of  such  marine  hospital  as  he  may  de«m 
requisite  for  the  proper  care  of  the  iniiiutes  thereof.  And  the  commissioners  of  emi- 
gration shall  regulate  and  determine  the  rate  of  pay  of  tbe  nurses  and  orderlies  em- 
ployed at  the  marine  hospital. 

6.  All  discharges  of  patients  from  the  marine  hospital  shall  be  in  writing  and  by 
the  physician  of  marine  hospital,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  same,  and  who  i# 
hereby  expressly  prohibited  from  discharging  any  patient  sent  to  the  marine  hospital, 
and  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  until  such  patient  be  cured  of  such 
disease ;  and  the  said  physician  of  marine  hospital  shall  receive  into  the  marine  hot- 
pital  all  cases  of  contagious,  infectious  and  pestilential  disease  which  may  be  sent 
thither  by  the  health  ofiicer  or  under  the  autlK>rity  of  the  board  uf  health  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  except  itch  and  syphilis,  which  shall  not  be  ooostrued  as  diseases  en- 
titling those  suffering  from  them  to  be  admitted  as  patients  into  tbe  marine  hospital 

7.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  marine  hospital  except  chaplains  shall  be  re- 
quired to  reside  within  the  quarantine  inclosure,  and  the  commissioners  of  emigratioD 
are  hereby  required  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  same, 

8.  The  power  granted  to  the  health  officer  by  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  relative  to 
the  public  health,  in  the  city  of  New  York,*'  passed  April  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  arrest  and  detention  of  persons  eloping  from  the 
marine  hospital,  or  persons  invading  the  quarantine  grounda,  is  hereby  granted  to  the 
physician  of  marine  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  maintain  a  marine 
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hospital  as  a  quarantine  establiabmcnt ;  and  the  said  physician  of  marine  hospital  is 
authorized  and  required  to  prescribe  rules  for  regulating  intercourse  with  the  hospital 
and  its  inmates,  and  he  is  expressly  prohibited  from  admitting  visitors  at  all,  when  in 
his  Ju(]gment  there  may  be  danger  of  their  communicating  disease  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  quarantine  grounds. 

9.  The  physician  of  marine  shall  present  to  the  legislature  annually,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  March,  a  report  of  the  general  condition  of  the  hospital  under  his  charge, 
with  the  statistics  of  the  institution  in  detail,  and  such  other  information  and  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  the  same  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  and  testify  the  same  by  his 
affidavit ;  he  shall  also  furnish  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to 
the  commissioners  of  emi^ation,  whenever  required  by  them  so  to  do,  an  official 
return  of  the  numbers  and  diseases  of  the  patients  in  the  marine  hospital 

10.  The  health  officer  shall  have  no  authority  or  control  over  the  marine  hospital, 
nor  any  charge  or  care  of  the  sick  inmate?  or  employees  of  the  institutions ;  he  shall 
at  all  tiroes,  however,  have  free  access  to  the  several  wards,  with  the  privilege  of  ex- 
amining the  condition  of  the  sick  sent  to  the  hospital  under  his  authority,  for  the  por- 
poRe  of  enabling  him  to  judge  as  to  the  necessity  for  detaining  the  vessels  from  which 
said  sick  may  hare  been  landed ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  rights,  duties  and  power  of  the  health  officer  in  regard  to  existing 
provisions  of  law,  in  so  far  as  his  control  and  authority  over  vesseU  and  quarantine 
regulations  upon  the  water  may  be  concerned. 

11.  The  commissioners  of  emigration  shall  remove  from  the  marine  hospital,  and 
take  charge  of  all  emigrants  whose  quarantine  has  expired,  and  who  snail  have 
sufficiently  recovered  from  the  diseases  with  which  they  were  admitted,  on  the 
notification  in  writing  of  the  physician  of  marine  hospital  that  such  removal  will 
not,  with  ordinary  care  endanger  the  safety  of  the  individual  or  the  health  of  the 
community. 

12.  The  physician  of  marine  hospital  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  marine  hospital,  under  the  commissioners  of  emigration,  and  without  further  pecu- 
niary compeni^ation  than  that  allowed  him  as  physician. 

13.  The  amount  for  which  the  master,  owner  or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees  of 
any  such  ship  or  vessel  may  commute  for  any  bond  or  bonds  authorized  or  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  tlie  seventh  section  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  of  the 
Liws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  one,  shall  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  be 
two  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  passenger  instead  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  as 
now  provided  by  law,  and  fifty  cents  of  the  amount  commuted  for  any  passenger  of 
paf>sengers  shall  be  set  aside  as  a  separate  fund  for  the  benefit  of  each  and  every 
county  in  this  State,  except  the  county  of  N^ew  York.  The  commissioners  of  emigra- 
tion shall  deposit  the  moneys  of  said  fund  so  set  apart  in  any  bank  that  the  said  com- 
missioners may  select,  and  the  same,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  several  counties,  except  the  county  of  New  York,  once  in  every 
three  months,  and  the  balance  that  may  be  left  after  such  three  months'  payment, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  commissioners  of  emigration  for  general  purposes. 

14.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

ACT  RELATING  TO  AUCTIONEERS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  has  passed  the  following 
act,  which  was  approved  March  4,  1854: — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Leghlative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota ;  The 
Governor  of  this  Territory  shall  appoint  for  the  term  of  one  year,  one  or  more  persons, 
who  shall  be  legal  voters,  in  each  county  in  the  Territory,  to  be  auctioneers,  and  the 
person  or  persons  receiving  such  appointment,  shall  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  for  the  use  of  said  county  where  such  persons  reside,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars  annually. 

Skc.  2.  No  appointment  under  this  act  shall  take  effect  until  the  payment  of  the 
one  hundred  dollurs  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  said  appointee  shall  reside,  and  it  is 
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hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  said  clerk  to  record  every  appoiDtment  made,  and  forth- 
with pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  the  amount  eo  paid,  taking  the  treasurer's 
receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  Each  auctioneer,  before  making  any  sales  as  auctions,  shall  g^ve  a  bond  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  he  or  they  reside,  with  two  or  more  sufficient 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  treasurer,  in  such  penal  sum  as  the  said  treasurer 
shall  require,  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  13,000,  with  conditioD  to  pay  all 
auction  duties  required  by  law  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  county ;  and  also,  that  he 
shall  in  all  things  well  and  truly  conform  to  the  laws  relating  to  auctioneers ;  which 
bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  said  treasurer,  with  the  indorsement  of  his  approval 
thereon 

Seo.  4.  If  any  person  licensed  as  aforesaid  shall  receive  for  sale  at  auction  any 
eoods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  personal  property,  from  any  minor  or  servant,  knowing 
him  or  her  to  be  such  servant  or  minor,  or  shall  sell  by  auction  any  of  bis  own  goods 
before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  $200  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

Sec.  5.  Every  licensed  auctioneer  shall  keep  a  particular  account  of  all  goods,  chat- 
tels, and  property  sold  by  him,  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  same  were 
received,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  b^o  sold. 

^Sec.  6.  If  any  person,  not  licensed  and  qualified  as  an  auctioneer  as  prescribed  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  shall  sell,  or  attempt  to  sell,  any  real  or  pereonal 
estate,  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  chattels  whatsoever,  by  way  of  public  auction, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  ponished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $100,  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  7.  The  tenant  or  occupant  of  any  house  or  store,  having  the  actual  possessioo 
and  control  of  the  same,  who  shall  knowingly  permit  any  person  to  sell  aoy  real  or 
personal  estate  by  public  auction  in  his  house  or  store,  or  in  any  apartment  or  yard, 
appurtenant  to  the  same,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $800. 

Ssa  8.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  extend  to  sales  made  by  sherifh,  deputy  sher 
i£&,  coroners,  constables,  or  collectors  of  taxes. 

Seo.  9.  No  appointment  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  remain  in  force  more  than  one 
year  from  the  date  thereof. 

Seo.  10.  All  appointments  of  auctioneers  heretofore  made,  and  all  privileges  and 
rights  in  virtue  tnereof,  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  time  the  proyisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  take  effect. 

Sec.  11.  No  person,  in  virtue  of  any  appointment  heretofore  made,  shall  be  d^med 
a  licensed  auctioneer ;  but  every  person  holding  such  appointment  shall  be  subject  to 
all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  persons  not  being 
appointed  a»  above  provided. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  all  laws  and  parta 
of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  nereby  repealed. 

Seo.  18.  No  person,  or  association  of  persons,  or  body  corporate,  except  such  bodies 
corporate  as  are  expressly  authorized  by  law,  shall  issue  any  bills  or  promissory  notes, 
or  checks,  certificates  of  deposit,  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  loaning 
them,  or  putting  them  in  circulation  as  money,  unless  thereto  especially  authorized  by 
law ;  and  every  person  and  every  member  of  a  corporation  who  shall  violate  either 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  for  each  and  every  such  violation  the 
sum  of  $100i. 

Seo.  14.  No  person  shall  pay,  give,  or  receive  in  payment,  or  in  any  way  circulate, 
or  attempt  to  circulate  as  money,  any  bauk  bill  or  promissory  note,  check,  draft,  c*r 
other  evidence  of  debt,  which  shall  purport  to  be  for  payment  of  a  leas  sum  than  ooe 
dollar,  or  payable  otherwise  than  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States ;  and  any 
person  who  shall  wilfully  violate  any  of  the  provbions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sxa  15.  The  penalties  prescribed  in  this  chapter  shall  be  recovered  by  suit  io  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted, to  be  presecuted  by  the  district  attorneys  of  said  oocmtiea  respectively ;  and 
the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 

Sxa  16.  If  the  District  Attorney  or  Board  of  County  Commisaioners,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requisitions  of  this  chapter,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  so 
to  do,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  not  less  than  ten,  or  more  than  ooe 
hundred  dollars,  for  each  and  every  day  he  or  they  shall  delay  a  oompliaDce. 
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FREE  SHIPS  MAKE  FREE  GOODS. 

T&EATT  BETWIKN  THE  UNTTSD  STATES   AND  THE  EMPEROR  OF  ALL  THE  RUS8LA8. 

Hod.  Franklin  Pierce,  Presideot  of  the  United  States,  has  issued  a  proclamatioD 
of  a  conveDtioo  betwt^en  the  United  States  of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Rossias,  which  was  concluded  and  signed  bj  their  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries  at  Washington,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1864.  The  ratifications  on  both  parts  were 
exchanged  on  the  81st  of  October,  1864,  by  Hon.  William  L.  Marcj,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Edward  de  Stoeckl,  the  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires,  on  the  part  of  their 
respectiye  governments,  and  made  public  by  the  President  on  the  Ist  of  November, 
1864.  Omitting  the  verbiage  with  which  the  official  document  opens  and  closes — we 
mean  no  disrespect  to  the  *'  high  contracting  parties,"  for  it  is  a  time-honored  form— 
we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  MerchatUi  Magazine,  **  word  for  word,* 
every  article  of  the  treaty,  as  follows : — 

Article  1.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  recog^e  as  permanent  and  immutable 
the  following  principles,  to  wit: — 

1st.  That  free  ships  make  free  goods — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or  goods  be- 
longing to  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  power  or  State  at  war  are  free  from  capture  and 
confisoition  when  found  on  board  ot  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  articles 
contraband  of  war. 

2d.  That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  is  not  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, unless  the  same  be  contraband  of  war.  They  engage  to  apply  these  princi- 
pies  to  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of  all  such  powers  and  States  as  shall  consent 
to  adopt  them  on  their  part  as  permanent  and  immutable. 

Art.  2  The  two  high  contracting  parties  reserve  themselves  to  come  to  an  ulterior 
understanding,  as  circumstances  may  require,  with  regard  to  the  application  and  ex- 
tension  to  be  given,  if  there  be  any  cause  for  it,  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first 
article.  But  they  declare  from  this  time  that  they  will  take  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  said  article  first  as  a  rule,  whenever  it  shall  become  a  question,  to  judge  of 
the  rights  of  neutrality. 

Art.  S.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting  parties  that  all  nations  which  shall  or 
may  consent  to  accede  to  the  rules  of  the  first  article  of  this  convention,  by  a  formid 
declaration  stipulating  to  observe  them,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  resultiA^  from  such  ac- 
cession as  they  shall  be  enjoyed  and  observed  by  the  two  powers  signmg  this  conven- 
tion. They  shall  mutually  communicate  to  each  other  the  results  of  the  steps  which 
may  be  taken  on  the  subject. 

Art.  4.  The  present  convention  shall  \m  approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
said  States,  and  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russian,  and  the  ratification 
of  the  same  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within  the  period  of  ten  months,  count- 
ing from  this  day,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

BONDS  OF  MERCHANTS  IN  CHINA  TRADE  CANCELED. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  date  Department  of  State 
WashiogtoD,  Nov.  9th,  1864,  to  Messrs.  Goodhue  &  Co.,  Merchants,  of  New  York,  is 
of  ioterest  to  a  portion  of  the  mercantile  public : — 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  communication  inclosing  a  memorial,  signed  by  the 
merchants  of  New  York,  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  requesting  that  instructions  might 
be  g^ven  to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Shangfaae,  to  cancel  the  bonds  exacted  from 
American  merchants  during  the  period  that  city  was  in  possession  of  the  Insurgents : 
I  have  now  to  bform  jou  that  the  United  States  Consul  at  Shanghae  has  been  in- 
structed to  cancel  all  bonds  and  obligations  received  at  that  Consulate,  under  the  pro- 
visional rules  for  clearing  ships,  issued  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  late  Acting  Consul, 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1868,  and  return  them  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  respeci- 
tively  belong,  aiid  rescind  the  said  regulation. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MABOr. 
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THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY  IN  CANADA. 

The  Inspector- geueral  of  Canada  has  issued  the  following  public  notice  touching  the 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States : — 

Imbpkctor  Gknkral's  Orrn:K,  Cvbtoms  Departm kkt,  Quebec,  OeU  18, 1854. 

His  Excellency  the  Qovkrnoe  GsNEaAL  in  Council,  has  been  pleased  to  order 
and  direct,  that,  pending  the  action  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  and  the  coDoplelion  of 
any  further  measures  required  for  giving  entire  effect  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  re- 
cently concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  several  articles 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  an  act  passed  in  the  present  sepsion  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  giving  effect  on  the  part  of  this  Province  to  a  certain 
Treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  hereinafter 
enumerated,  that  is  to  say : — 

Grain,  flour,  and  breadstuff's  of  all  kinds.     \  Pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashe?. 


Animals  of  all  kinds. 


Timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round, 


hewed  and  sawed,  unmanufactured,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 
Firewood. 


Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats. 

Cotton-wool,  seeds,  and  vegetables. 

Undried  fruits,  dried  fruits. 

Fish  of  all  kinds.  ;  Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

Products  of  fish,  and  all  other  creatures  '  Pelts,  wool. 

living  in  the  water.  I  Fish  oil. 

Poultry,  eggs.  |  Rice,  broom  com,  and  bark. 

Hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed.  |  Gypsum,  ground  or  unground. 

Stone  or  marble,  crude  or  unwrought  \  Hewn  or  wrought  or  unwrought  burr  or 


grindstones. 
Dye-stuffs. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured. 


Slate. 

Butter,  cheese,  tallow. 

Lard,  horns,  manures. 

Ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds.  |  Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Coal.  i  Rags. 

shall  be  admitted  to  importation  into  this  Province  from  the  United  States,  under 
special  bonds  to  her  Majesty,  conditioned  for  the  due  payment  of  the  custonis  duties 
legally  chargeable  at  the  time  of  importation  on  the  articles  so  imported,  in  Uie  event 
that  the  said  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  act  hereinbefore  mentioned  in  relation  there- 
to, do  not  go  into  operation  and  take  full  effect  within  six  months  from  the  date  hereof, 

WM.  C.WLEY,  Inspector  GeoeraL 

LETTERS  BY  THE  BRITISH  MAIL  PACKETS. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  letters  originating  in 
and  destined  for  England,  conveyed  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the  British  mail 
packets,  namely : — 

By  Cunard*s  packets. 2,400,000 

By  the  West  India  packets 1,100.000 

By  the  Brazil  packets 800.000 

By  the  Pacific  packets 200,000 

By  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company's  packets,  to  and  from  India, 

China,  and  Australia. 2,8CK),000 

By  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  packets 280,000 

By  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  packets 50,000 

POSTAGE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  letter  sent  from  the  United  States  to  any  place  in  France  is  invariably  charged 
with  double  postage  when  inclosed  in  an  envelope.  This  fact  should  be  remembered 
by  thoee  writing  to  their  friends  in  that  country.  In  order  to  save  postage,  letters 
should  be  written  very  close  on  good,  thin  paper,  and  directed  without  an  envelope. 
Letters  without  envelopes,  weighing  over  7^  grains,  (^  of  an  ounce,)  are  charged 
double  postage  in  France.  A  letter  on  light  paper,  without  an  envelope,  sent  by  an 
American  steamer,  a^sts  twenty-four  cents  to  Liverpool,  and  seventeen  cents  from 
there  to  Bordeaux,  France,  making  forty -one  cents  if  single,  and  eighty- two  cents  if 
enveloped  or  over  weight.  If  sent  by  a  British  steamer,  there  la  an  additiooal  char^ 
of  ten  cents.> 
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STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  ASTD  COMMERCE  OF  IRELAIVD. 

We  are  iodebted  to  the  editors  of  the  Mercantile  Journal  and  Staihtical  Register, 
one  of  the  racist  reliable  commercial  papers  published  in  the  Uoited  Kiogdom,  for  the 
subjoined  statistics  of  Irish  trade,  as  taken  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  retams. 
The  first  of  the  tablea  below  ehows  tlie  amount  of  the  revenue  received  at  Irish  ports 
in  each  year  from  1845  to  185S,  inclusive.  The  second  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  i^ugar  retained  for  homo  consumption  in  Ireland 
during  the  years  1845  to  185S;  and  the  third  table  gives  the  quantity  (in  quarters) 
of  certain  breadstuff's  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  in  each  of  the  last- 
named  years : — 

aaVENUS  RECEIVED  IN  IRELAND  FaOM  1845  TO  1853,  INCLUSIVE. 


1845 £4.265.72^ 

1846 4,478,791 

1847 4,692,462 


1848 £4,325,844 

1849 4,275,375 

1850 4,332,469 


1851 £4.094,668 

1852 4,000,682 

1853 4,621,869 


CniEF  ARTICLES  RETAINED  FOR  HOME  CONSUIfPTION  IN  IRELAND  FROM  1845  TO  1853, 

INCLUSIVE. 

Wine,          spirits,         Tobacco,  Tea,  Coffee,  Susar, 

Yetrs.                                galls.            gall9.                lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  cwt. 

1845 618,464  6,481,251  5,579,234  5,851,632  941,511  36.3,620 

1846 668,214  7,638.993  5,871,888  6.618,211  994,521  414,998 

1847 633,945  7,995,120  6.949,691  6,975,959  1,516,330  568.767 

1848 512,319  6,267,588  6,101,139  6,613,853  1,789  046  679,101 

7,282,598  5.138,314  6,713,272  1,313.951  510,887 

7,228,809  4,737,267  6,383,316  1,013,399  465,813 

7.621,549  4,004,083  6,410,263  745.958  460,861 

7,753,016  4,457,980  6,673.278  684,840  467,701 

8,348,047  4,624,141  7,832,285  880,516  487,705 


1849 649,756 

1860 624,662 

1851 515,735 

1852 499,131 

1858.. 586,809 


QUANTITY  OF  GRAIN  EXPORTED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  IRELAND. 


Years. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 


.qrs. 


Wheat  aad 

Onts  and 

flour. 

outmeal. 

Years. 

440,152 

782,439 

1850 

779,118 

2,363,985 

1851 

419,228 

1,843,468 

1862 

221,986 

723,642 

1858 

818,426 

1,491,875 

.qrs, 


Wheat  and 

OaUand 

flour. 

oatmeal. 

249,489 

1,077,364 

168,726 

1,055,388 

95,116 

1,141,976 

74,197 

1.642,679 

COMPARATIVE  COMMERCE  OF  OUR  CITIES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  at  Wai^hiugton.  gives  the  following 
tabular  statement  of  the  revenue  for  a  single  month,  (September,  1853-54,)  which 
furnishes  at  a  glance  the  relative  importance  of  several  of  our  principal  commercial 
cities,  m  so  far  at  least  as  our  import  trade  is  concerned : — 

REVENUE  OF  SEVEN  CITIES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  8EFTEMBBR. 

18§4.  18». 

New  York 13,440,000  14,237,000  Decrease. .  $797,000 

Boston 688,000  844,r00  "  156,000 

Philadelphia..... 828,000  622,000  "  194,000 

Baltimore 1 17,000  94,000  Increase  . .  23,000 

New  Orleans 2 10,000  226.000  Decrease . .  1 6,000 

Charleston 42,000  74,000  "  82,000 

St.  Louis 72,000  29,000  Increase..  43,ii00 

Total 14,897,000     $6,026,000        Decrease.  $1,128,000 
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raw  ORLEiffS  EIPORT  OF  PRODUCE  AND  MAHUFACTURES. 

CoL  Thomas  J.  Bo&kb,  "Export  Abstract  Clerk  at  the  New  Orleans  Customhouse, 
fomisheB  for  publication  in  several  of  the  New  Orleans  journals,  the  following  report 
of  the  exportations  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States  from 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  Foreign  countries  and  Coastwise  ports,  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1854,  ending  80th  June,  1854  : — 


England $12,784,659 

France  (Atlantic) 1,903,446 


Italy 

Holland 

Spain  (Atlantic). 

Brazil 

Belgium 

Trieste 

Cuba. 

Mexico 

Central  America 
Hamburg 


406,890 
163,087 
129,599 
62,303 
262,626 
600,175 
310,226 
422,566 
9,938 
574,889 


British  American  Colonies. . .  |44,6S4 

Gibraltar 77,728 

Sweden 282,429 

Danish  West  Indies. 10.856 

France  (Mediterranean) 1 64,597 

Scotland 61,108 

Spain  (Mediterranean) 489,866 

Bremen 948,854 

French  West  Indies 28,607 

British  West  Indies 2,475 


Total $19,610,642 

The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  to  foreign  countries  during  the  quarter  amount- 
ed to  $121,408.    The  exports  to  coastwise  ports  in  the  United  States  to  $6,295,887. 
The  total  value  of  exports  from  New  Orleans  for  the  three  months  ending  June  80th, 
1854,  was  twenty  Jive  million^  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou$andj  three  hundred 
and  twenty-three  dollars, 

COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  1853. 

The  clearances  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in  1858  were  no  less  than  1,658,  gen- 
erally  large  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  640,072  tons,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  recapitulation  : — 

American  vessels  clearing  coastwise 

"  •*  "        on  whaling  voyages 

Foreign         "  "        coastwise , 

American      '*  **        for  foreign  porta 

Foreign         **  **        for  foreign  ports 


No. 

Tons. 

748 

168,269 

7 

1,885 

1 

128 

481 

888,407 

416 

181,488 

Total  from  January  1  to  December  81, 1858 1,658 


VESSELS  CLEARED  FROM  JANUARY 


Eastern  domestic  ports. 
Pacific  domestic  ports  . 

Whaling  voyages 

Vancouver's  Island. . . . 
Sitka,  Russian  America 

European  ports 

New  Grenadian  ports — 

Panama 

Central  Amer.  ports — 

Sao  Juan 

Realejo 

in  generaL 

Valparaiso 

Other  Chilian  ports  . . . 

Peruvian  ports 

Ecuadorian  ports 

Mexican  ports — 

Mazatlan 

8an  Bias 


No. 

25 

726 

7 

21 
8 
2 


Tons. 

80,680 

137.860 

1.885 

4,684 

981 

856 


89         58,869 


22 

6 

8 

121 

5 

269 
o 

84 
15 


25,464 

1,008 

797 

89,726 

1,196 

169,022 

446 

8,421 
4,664 


1    TO   DECEMBER   31,   1858,  FOR 

No. 

Mexican  ports — 

Acapulco 

in  general 

Sandu  ich  Islands 

Other  Pacific  islands  . . 

Chinese  ports 

British  Australia 

Manilla 

Singapore 

Batavia 

Calcutta 

Alioth 

Akyah,  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Madras  &  Pondicherry, 

(French  E.  I.) 

Rio  Janeiro 

Ports  in  the  Pacific  . . . 
Ports  in  S.  America. . . 
New  Archangel 


2 

21 
56 
28 
96 
62 
21 

9 
48 
10 

1 

1 

4 
2 

4 
1 
2 


640,072 


Tons. 

227 

8,057 

16,479 

5.600 

58,207 

14,428 

16,980 

4,680 

25.869 

9,408 

612 

608 

1,228 
686 
847 
282 
500 


Totftl  firom  January  1  to  December  81, 1858 1,658      640,072 
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TABLE  3H0WIN0  THB  AlfOUXr  Or   DUTIES   RECEIVED   AT  THE    CUaTOlC*  HO  USB,  SAN   FRAS- 


CISCO,   DURING   THE   LAST  HALF  OF  THE    YEAR   1858  : 


Net  deposits. 
July ^100,868  46 


August. 
September 
October  . . , 
November  , 
December  . 


157,576  10 
170,399  40 
164.768  05 
157,768  90 
75,679  00 


Cash  dnties. 
156,862  65 
48,958  26 
42,597  99 
49,930  66 
41,588  40 
47.232  15 


Total  duties. 

1167,231  00 
201,533  85 
213,197  35 
214,698  70 
199,347  80 
142,911  15 


ReceipU  from  January  to  June,  inclusive ^1,128,918  85 

Receipts  from  July  to  December,  inclusive 1,453,056  99 


Total  for  the  year  1853 12,681,975  84 

TABLE   SHOWING   THE   AMOCNT   AND   VALUE   OK   QUICKSILVER    EXPORTF.D    FROM    SAW  FRAN- 
CISCO   DURING  THE  TEAR    1853   TO 


Hong  Kong 

Sbanghae 

Canton 

Wbampoa 

Calcutta. . . 

Mazatlan 

Mazatlan  and  San  Bias, 

San  Bias 

Callao 

Valparaiso 

New  York 

Philadelphia 


Flasks. 

Value. 

5,642 

$180,272 

812 

81,199 

366 

14,125 

300 

11,60<> 

50 

1,876 

2,811 

96,250 

265 

10,000 

1,942 

72,468 

1,800 

66,500 

1,977 

71,876 

1,846 

77,130 

1,000 

60,000 

Total  exports 


18,800 


$688,189 


INSPECTION  OF  FLOUR  Ax\D  MEAL  AT  BALTIMORE. 


The  following  table  ehows  the  number  of  barrels  and  half- 
rye  flour  and  corn-meal  inspected  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  from 
of  September,  1854  : — 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1864 

Corn-meal. 

Years.  Hhda.  Bbls. 

1841 469  10,736 

1842 716    7,712 

1843 636  18,359 

1844 246  25,051 

1846 631  23,969 

1846 1,076  40,942 

1847 934  105,842 


Wheat  flour. 
Barrels.  Half-barrels. 


barrels  of  wheat  and 
the  year  1841  to  1st 


Rye  flour. 
Barrels.        UaJf-barrels. 


614,006 
544.801 
547,224 
486,476 
563,632 
834,556 
945.787 
724,970 
760.686 
882,777 
896,034 
1,288,990 
1,171,266 
698,198 


i-bbla. 

33 
487 

82 
1,625 
1,450 
1,746 
1,298 


31,716 
26,962 
26,416 
26,052 
26,226 
31,322 
27,839 
22,933 
27,667 
26,630 
32,828 
36,353 
24,872 
10,413 


3,831 
6,436 
8,401 
9,904 
618 
6,482 
6,666 
7,620 
8,007 
6,119 
7,654 
6,449 
6,624 
6,640 


34 
46 

•  • 

24 

•  • 

49 

106 

9 

22 

53 

48 

o 

88 


Oom-meaL 

Years.  Ilbrls.    Bbls.  l-bbls. 

1848 838  60,226  1,S2S 

1849 428  61.772  2,051 

1850 272  42,403  8.369 

1861 620  28.917  2,256 

1852 :.  747  62,658  1,491 

1863 160  88,714  4.016 

1854 184  20.118  788 
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IVATIGATION,  C03I3IERCE,  AND  FISHERIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

According  to  the  Boston  Traveler — good  authority — the  nnmber  of  foreign  arrivals 
at  the  ports  of  this  State  rauk  as  follows  :— 

Boston 2,996  vessels,  averaging  200  tons  each  vesseL 

Salem 468       "  "  100        **  " 

Gloucester 207      "  "  100        **  " 

In  tonnage  owned,  they  stand  in  the  following  order : — 


Boston tons        450,000 

New  Bedford 165.000 

Gloucester 33,000 

In  tons  of  shipping  built : — 

Veasela.         Tons.  Vesfela.     Tons. 


Newburyport tons  82,000 

Salem 80,000 

Nantucket 26,000 


Boston 64         60.0^0 

Newburyport 16  7,785 


Gloucester 61         4,202 

New  Bedford 28         2,800 


Barnstable  County  owns  78,000  tons  of  shipping,  but  as  that  county  includes  the 
whole  of  Cape  Cod,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  towns,  some  of  them  greatly  exceeding 
Barnstable,  the  port  of  entry  in  tonnage,  we  have  not  placed  this  district  in  the  list 
For  the  districts  above,  at  the  port  of  entry  were  owned  about  all  the  tonnage,  the 
out  ports  being  unimportant. 

In  the  fisheries,  towns  of  Essex  County  rank  about  as  follows,  June,  1863 : — 


Gloucester. 

Marblehead  and  Lynn 

Newburyport 

Beverly 


Vessels. 

Tons  each. 

Tons. 

260 

80 

20,000 

80 

80 

6,400 

76 

80 

6,000 

50 

80 

4,000 

The  entire  county  of  Barnstable,  with  its  great  fishing  interests,  including  the  ports 
of  Provincetown,  Orleans,  Eastham,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Wpllfleet,  Harwich,  Dennis, 
Chatham,  Barnstable,  Yarmouth,  Brewster,  <fec.,  has  engaged  on  the  fisheries  22,400 
tons  of  shipping,  equal  to  260  schooners,  or  about  the  same  as  the  port  of  Gloucester 
alone.  The  district  of  Gloucester  has  27,000  tons  in  the  fishing  business,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  7,000  tons,  saiL^  from  the  harbor  of  Gloucester,  the  rest  sailing 
from  Rockport,  Annisquam,  and  Manchester  harbors,  which  we  comprehend  in  Glouces- 
ter collection  district 

The  smallest  district  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  owning 
367  tons  shipping. 

Not  an  entry  or  clearance  occurred  at  that  port  during  the  year  1863.  The  district 
will  soon  be  abolished,  resulting  in  a  gain  to  the  United  States  Government  of  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum. 

KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  TRADE  IiV  1854. 

The  commercial  year  for  the  tobacco  trade  closed  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1864. 
According  to  the  Lout svUle  Journal^  the  sales  of  the  year  amount  to  10,200  hogsheads. 
These  are  the  sales  exclusive  of  reviews.  The  total  eales  last  year  were  16,548 
hhds.,  and  two  years  ago  they  were  23,185  hhds.  The  stock  on  hand  this  year  is 
estimated  at  1,500  hhds.,  while  that  of  the  same  time  last  year  was  estimated  at 
6,000  hhds.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  exhibits  a  very  great  falling  o£  It  has  not  been 
produced  by  n  d'jcrease  in  actnal  business,  but  by  a  large  deficiency  in  the  growing 
crop. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

A  magnetic  telegraph  line  has  been  established  in  Australia.  It  cost  about  |1,000 
a  mile,  and  was  built  oy  a  Mr.  McGowan,  formerly  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
Americans  appear  to  maintain  their  go-ahead  character  in  that  country.  Besides  the 
telegraph,  which  is  under  the  management  of  Americans,  a  line  of  coaches  has  been 
established  with  several  imported  coaches  from  the  States,  running  between  the  cap- 
ital and  its  suburbs.  An  express-office,  a  fire  brigade,  a  post-office,  and  the  best  hotels 
in  the  country,  are  all  improvements  introduced  by  cor  oountrymen. 
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EARNINGS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  BELGIAN  RAILROADS. 

Tbe  Belgian  Government  ha8  not  publbhed  full  accounts  of  the  operatioos  of  their 
roads  since  1852,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  operating  expenditures,  probably  be- 
cause they  have  now  reached  that  pitch  of  prosperity  at  which  it  is  usual  with  some 
people  to  commence  to  observe  secresy,  a  course,  however,  which  generally  defeats 
the  object  in  view,  besides  leading  to  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  economy  aixi 
geueral  carefulness,  so  necessary  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  railway  property. 
The  following  6gures  give  the  general  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  arrived  at,  of  the 
operations  of  the  Belgian  Government  railways  from  1848  to  July  1st,  1854: — 

Miles  Revenne  Per  cent  at 

of  lluo  per  mile  expenses  on 

Tears.                                   opened.  Revenae.  Expenses,  per  annum,  rerenae. 

1848 870  £484,810  £860,660  £1,309  73.40 

1849 887  617,437  831,101  1,887  68.98 

1860 887  793,902  867,812  1,684  61.98 

1861 887  635,420  361,120  1,642  66.88 

1852 887  676,630  361,188  1,748  51.90 

1853 387  762,818          1,971          

1854,  i  year 887  892,628          1,230         

The  working  expenses  have  somewhat  advanced  with  the  increased  traffic,  but  the 
increase  in  them  has  not  at  all  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  traffic 

THE  INCREASE  OF  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ON  RAILWAYS. 

One  (if  the  most  singular  things  connected  with  railways  is  the  increase  of  passep^ 
traffic,  and  the  creation  of  new  business.  It  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  British 
railways,  that  while  the  number  of  miles  in  use  has  remained  nearly  the  same,  the 
Dumber  of  passengers  has  increased  very  rapidly.  The  returns  for  passengers  in  the 
last  three  years  were  as  follows : — 

In  1851 78,969,622 

In  1852 86,958,997        10  per  cent  increase. 

In  1853 94,966,440  9  per  cent  increase. 

At  this  rate,  the  entire  passenger  traffic  will  double  in  less  than  ten  years ;  and  thai 
in  a  country  where  everything  is  fixed  and  population  increases  slowly. 

In  the  United  States  the  entire  traffic  of  railways  dofibiea  in  seven  years ;  and,  as 
the  expenses  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  the  proprietors  of  railway  stock 
have  the  certainty  that  their  property  is  rapidly  increasing  in  real  valite,  in  spite  of 
vicissitudes  or  Jlnctuations  in  the  money  market. 

THE  CANALS  AND  OTHER  PUBUC  WORKS  OF  NEW  TORE.* 

RrMDKR  VI. 
ANALYSIS  pr  THE  PRESKNT  BUSINKSS   OF  TOE   OAlfALS. 

The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparative  statement  of  the  tonnage  and  toll  of 
all  and  each  of  the  canals,  of  that  arriving  at,  and  that  leaving  tide-water,  of  the 
tonnage  shipped  from  the  western  termini,  of  that  from  this  and  the  Western  States  ^ 


*  For  the  flret  namber  of  this  fcries  of  papers  (derived  from  the  admtrablo  report  of  W.  J 
McAlpimk,  E^sq ,  State  Engineer  ami  Surveyur,)  exhibitinsr  a  comprolieaslve  history  of  *^The  Prc^ 
^rem  of  Internal  Improvements  in  the  State  of  New  York,*'  see  Merchantt^  Matrazins  for  Jttlj%  1854| 
(Volume  xxxi.,  pages  133-136).  For  number  3,  relating  to  ^  Tkt  Canm/g  and  HaUromds  ««  «  Depea^ 
de*i  Sffstemy^  tee  Merekantt*  Magazine  for  August,  1854,  (vol.  31,  pages  347-349 ;)  fi>r  nnmberS, 
relating  to  ^  tkt  EzUnsion  of  Trade  and  Travel  beyond  the  StaU  of  AVw  Yark,^  seo  same  for  SepleM* 
ber,  1854,(vol.xxxl.,  pp.  374-377;)  for  number  4,  relating  to  **  TAe  cost  and  Ckarftt  of  TTom^ 
port^  see  same  for  October,  1854,  (vol.  xxxt.,  pp.  496-499;)  and  for  namber  5,  for  November,  18a4» 
(vol.  xxxl ,  pages  639-633,)  touching  ''tike  Comparative  Cooty  Capaeitf^and  Revouut^ftka  Eria  Ommi 
and  the  parallel  RaUroadoy  and  tho  Coat  and  Ckarg—  of  Tramsportatiam  tkermm,^ 
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the  toniuge  and  tolU  of  the  Kveral  cIumb,  kikI  of 
each  dus  tnmsporled : — 


■ome  »r  the  principal  ulidu  of 


Of  all  the  canals. 

Of  the  Erie 

Champlain 

Cafugauid  Sctwcb. 

Chemung 

Crooked  Lake 

Chenango. 

Geneeaee  Valley. 

Black  Birer 

Ooeida  Lake 

or  dl  the  canals. 

Arriting  at  tide-irater 

Leaving  lide-waler 

Shipped  eUe  where 

or  all  the  canalB. 

Shipped  at  Hudson  River 

Lnke  Erie 

vMehiic^\v^\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

on  Chemung  Canal 

or  all  the  canals. 

Tonnage  from  Western  States 

this  State , 

or  all  the  canals. , 

Products  or  brest 

aQlmalB 

Vegeljible  food 

Other  ogricul  I  qral  products. 

Merchandise 

All  other  articles 

Of  all  tbecaoals. 

boards  and  scantling 

flour  and  wheat 

wheat 

DomeElic  silt 

Eailroad  iron. 

Stone,  lime,  and  claj 

Goal 

Sundries. 

Tolls  coUecUid  on  all  tlie  canala 

At  New  York,  Albanj,  and  West  Troy. . , 

SYra^'.":;:;;;:;;;;';;;:;:;:;;: 

Monlezama , 

Bochester. , 

Lockport , 

Tonawanda,  Black  Rock,  and  Buffido.. . 

whitSji!!;";!""!!!!!!'.!!;;;!' 

Oenera,  Pann  Y«D,  and  Dretden 

HavalM,  Hotae-heaila,  and  Oocning . . . , 
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This  table  has  been  made  by  taking  the  tonnage  nud  tolls  of  all  the  canals  as  a 
standard,  and  stating  the  proportions  which  each  of  the  canals,  &hipment6,  clashes,  and 
articles  named,  bear  to  the  amount  of  all  the  canals.  A  glance  at  the  table  as  thus 
arranged,  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  relative 
business  done  upon  each  canal  at  the  chief  localities,  and  in  the  transportation  of  each 
of  the  classes  and  articles  carried. 

The  following  deductions  from  these  tables  will  serve  to  present  some  of  the  more 
striking  p*)ints  in  the  business  performed  : — 

1st.  ri»at  while  the  tonnage  upon  the  Erie  Canal  is  but  little  more  than  one  half  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  canals,  the  receipts  for  tolln  are  three- ftmrths  of  the  whole 
receipts. 

2d.  That  while  the  tonnage  of  the  Oswego  and  Champlain  Canals  forms  nearly 
one-third  of  .the  whole  tonnage,  the  receipts  for  tolls  on  both  are  16  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  while  that  of  the  Chemung,  Genesee  Valley,  and  Cayuga  CiuaU  forms 
one-ninth  of  ihe  whole  tonnage,  the  receipts  for  tolls  on  them  are  8  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

8d.  That  the  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water  is  nearly  three  fifths  of  the  whole ; 
that  leaving  tide-water  is  about  one-seventh;  and  that  shipped  elsewhere  is  nearly 
three- tenths  of  the  whole  tonnage. 

4th.  That  the  tonnage  shipped  at  Like  Erie  is  nearly  one- fifth  ;  at  Oswego  nearly 
one-eiglith,  and  at  Whitehall  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  tonnage. 

5t!i.  That  the  tonnage  from  the  Western  States  forms  nearly  one-third,  and  that 
from  this  State  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  tonnage  carried. 

In  the  classification  of  the  articles  transported,  the  following  deductions  are  made 
from  the  table; — 

1st.  That  the  tonnage  of  the  products  of  the  forest  is  43  per  cent ;  of  vegetable 
food,  25  per  cent ;  of  merchandise,  11  per  cent,  and  other  article^  14  per  cent ;  while 
the  receipts  for  tolls  from  the  first  are  but  18  per  cent ;  from  the  second,  40  per  cent; 
from  the  third,  22  per  cent,  and  from  the  fourth,  but  4  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The 
tonnage  of  manufactures  being  6  per  cent,  and  the  tolls  4  per  cent,  and  the  tonnage 
and  tolls  of  the  products  of  animals  being  each  but  about  2  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

2d.  That  the  tonnage  of  lumber  is  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  and  the  receipts 
for  tolls  one  eighth ;  that  the  tonnage  of  flour,  wheat,  and  com,  is  nearly  one  fourth, 
while  the  tolls  are  over  one-third.. 

8d.  That  timber,  salt,  and  railroad  iron,  form  each  4  per  cent  of  the  tonnage,  while 
the  tolls  of  the  first  are  3  per  cent,  and  of  the  two  latter  are  each  1  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

The  f»>regoing  statements  and  deductions  have  been  made  from  the  report  of  tolls, 
trade,  and  tonnage,  as  prepared  by  the  Auditor. 

The  tonuiige  and  tolls  due  to  the  movement  on  each  of  the  canals,  cannot  he  ascer- 
tained from  these  reports,  as  they  only  show  the  tonnage  cleared  at  each  collect»r'8 
office,  and  the  whole  tolls  collected  thereon,  whether  the  articles  are  conveyed  on  one 
or  more  of  the  canals. 

Thus  the  tonnage  of  lumber  shipped  at  Buffalo  in  1862,  was  81,102  tons,  and  the 
tolls  collected  thereon,  were  $59,840.  If  this  was  all  white-pine  carried  on  bo.itsthe 
amount  of  the  tolls  shows  that  it  had  a  movement  equal  to  that  of  20,000,000  tons 
moved  one  mile,  or  nearly  equal  to  an  average  movement  of  66,000  tons  from  BuiFalo 
to  tide-water. 

The  tonnage  of  lumber  shipped  at  Oswego  is  147,086  tons,  and  the  tolls  collected 
thereon  were  $64,800,  which  shows  a  movement  equivalent  to  that  of  21,000,000  tons 
moved  one  mile,  which,  for  the  length  of  that  canal,  (88  miles,)  would  he  equal  to  an 
average  movement  of  nearly  670,000  tons  fromOswegotoSyracuse,  (which  is  absurd.) 
or  of  106,000  tons  to  tide-water.  Three  fourths  of  the  movement  of  this  tonni\ge  and 
of  the  tolls  is,  tlierefore,  evidently  due  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  one- fourth  only  to  the 
Odwego. 

The  tonnage  and  tolls  on  up-freight,  on  the  other  Land,  are  credited,  in  these  re- 
ports, to  the  Erie  Canal,  when  a  portion  of  the  movement  and  of  the  tolls  is  due  to 
the  lateral  canals. 

This  method  of  stating  the  tonnage  of  the  several  canals  is  incorrect,  and  operates 
6o  as  to  show  a  less  amount  done  on  the  Erie  Canal  than  is  due  to  it,  because  the  up- 
tonnage  is  but  one-fourth  of  the  down  tonnage. 

The  annexed  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  reports  of  the  business  done  in  1858, 
and  shows  the  tonnage,  tolls,  and  total  movement  of  each  article  and  class  of  freight 
on  all  of  the  canals :— 
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TEADEUPON  THE  CANALS  FOR  THE  TEAR  1853,  EMBRACING  THE   TONNAGE,  TOLLS,   AND   THE 
IfOVEMBNT  OF  THE  TOKNAGE,  BEING  THE  F.QL'IVALEXT  NUMBER  OF  TONS  MOVED  ONE  MILE. 


Ton?.  Tolls. 

THE   FOREST. 

Furandpeltrv 426  $548 

Product  of  M^ood — 

Boards  and  scantling 1,106  354  408,962 

Shingles 23.204  5,806 

Timber 178,074  85,760 

Stavee 80.792  51.91 1 

Wood 805,128  9,791 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 7,493  1 8,541 

Total  of  the  forest 1,821,625      $671,299 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  animals — 

Pork 

Beef 

Bacon 

Cheese 

Butter 

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard-oil 

Wool 

Hides 


Rates 

of  toll  per 

S,OOU  lbs.  per 

roile. 

M 


20,032 
16,692 
10,012 
6,016 
8.679 
6,069 
4,036 
4,677 


21,724 
26,056 
18.348 
8,046 
8,882 
6,011 
9,106 
6,706 


Total  product  of  animals. 

VEGETABLE  FOOD. 

Flour 

Wheat 

Bye 

Corn . . 

Corn-meal 

Barley 

Oats 

Bran  and  ship-stuff 

Peas  and  beans 

Potatoes 

Dried  fruit 


70,612   e87,872 


870,914 

382,588 

7,878 

121,248 

481 

66,427 

71,883 

27,371 

8,181 

19,784 

645 


606,744 

488,218 

6,172 

184,933 

892 

76,204 

64,611 

21,889 

8,128 

2,897 

1,062 


Total  vegetable  food 

ALL  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Cotton 

Unmanufactured  tobacca 

Hemp 

Clover  and  grass  seed 

Flax-seed. 

Hops. 


1,071,800  1^1,299,640 


Total  all  other  agricul  products. 


8,846 
8,067 
681 
967 
917 
186 

9,012 


MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits 

Oil-meal  and  cake 

Leather 

Furniture 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

Pig  iron 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 

CastiDgs  and  iroD-ware. . . 


21.058 

8,498 

4.778 

8,030 

169 

812  1 
7.014 

18  778 


?28,876 

7,664 

4,087 

2,996 

25 

24,723 

2,842 

26,845 


C. 
o 


768  . 

2,046  . 

825  . 

2,280  . 

988  . 

280  . 

§6,677  . 


2 

8 
o 

2 
1 
8 


3 
('> 
8 
8 
6 
8 
8 


6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
6 
2 
8 


2 
8 
2 
8 
8 
8 


Total  agriculture 1,160,928:^1,894,089     .      . 


6 

4 
8 
6 
8 
4 
4 
6 


No.  ol 

tons 

moveil 

one 

Pr.  mile. 

27,400 

4  168,818,383 
1,985, 833 

4  85,729,166 
25,965,600 

6  6,627,833 
1,687,626 

.      240,175,690 


7,241,833 
4,175,888 
4,447,666 
1,016,000 

647,000 
2,003,300 
1,188,260 

670,600 

21,288,972 

94,290,606 

72,203,000 

862,000 

88,783,222 

223,000 

12.700,666 

13,627,760 

6,472,250 

621,838 

1,448,600 

181,600 


234,918,887 

879,000 
256,760 
162,600 
278,760 
117,268 
86,000 

1,228,263 

267,881,112 


4,812,666 

1,918,600 

610,876 

499,888 

8,126 

6,1S0,760 
710,600 

4,807,500 
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Domestic  woolens, 
cottons. . 
salt 


ti 


Foreign  salt. 


Tons. 

91 

982 

180,731 

8,021 


BMim 

of  toll  per 
2,000  lbs.  per 
Tolls.  mlie. 

C.    M.  Fr. 


121 

809 

24,070 

2,273 


8 
8 
2 


Total  manufactures 

MBRCUANDISE. 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Coflfee 

Nails,  spikes,  and  horse-shoes 

Iron  and  steel 

Flint-enamel,  crockery,  and  glass-ware 

All  other  merchandise 

Railroad  iron 


230,086      $124,821      .      . 


88,872 

18  836 

18,717 

16,244 

28,091 

7,261 

177.172 

164,134 


••..*••■ 

........ 

$719,870 


8 
S 


Total  merchandise 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 265 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 202,176 

Gypsum 69,163 

Mineral  coal 226,607 

Copper-ore 946 

Sundries 99, 


468,827     $719,870     .      . 


160 

27.189 

9,887 

26,268 

484 
82,492 


4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 


Total  other  articles. , 


687,041      $146,860 


Kg.  of 
tons 

one 

mite. 

16.126 

101,126 
12.086,000 

227,800 

81,816,799 


74,411.666 
41,626,666 

115,987,882 

87.600 

18,669,600 

4,918,600 

26,258.000 

484,000 

10,311.600 

56.579.000 

700,889,988 

•■••*••••• 


••••««■• 


ToUl 4,247,863  $2,966,939     .      . 

Amount  collected  on  empty  boats, etc.     248.779     . 

$3,204,718     .     . 

The  report  of  the  Auditor,  as  before  stated,  does  not  furnish  the  meAos  of  showing 
a  similar  statement  fur  each  of  the  canals. 

The  whole  movement  of  1863  was  equal  to  700.000,000  tons  moyed  one  mile,  or 
an  average  movement  of  nearly  166  miles  for  each  ton.  The  average  movement  of 
the  tonnage  on  the  Erie  Canal,  excluding  that  of  the  lateral  canals,  is,  probably,  near 
ly  300  miles  for  each  ton. 

The  average  rate  of  toll  in  1853  was  4  6-lOths  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  for  the  whole 
tonnage ;  2  2-6 ths  mills,  for  the  products  of  the  forest ;  4  1-lOths  for  aoimals;  6^  for 
vegetable  food  ;  5  2-lOths  for  manufactures,  except  salt;  6  2-lOths  for  mercbaDdise, 
and  2  6-lOths  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  all  unenumerated  articles. 

The  comparative  movement  of  each  class,  compared  with  the  whole  moTement,  is 
as  follows : — 

Products  of  the  forest,  84  per  cent ;  agricultural  products^  87  per  cent ;  merchiih 
dise,  16^  per  cent ;  manufactures,  4^  per  cent ;  miscellaneous  artides,  8  per  cent 

The  comparative  movement  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  embi«oed  in  the^e 
classes  is  as  follows  : — 

Ist  Of  the  Forest.  Boards  and  scantling.  24  per  cent  of  the  whole  morement  of 
all  articles  on  all  the  canals ;  staves,  4  per  cent ;  timber,  5  per  cent 

2d.  Or  THE  Products  op  Animals.  Pork.  1  per  cent;  oeef  and  baooo,  6-lOths; 
lard.  3  lOths  ;  wool,  2-lOths ;  butter,  cheese,  ana  hides,  each  1-lOth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  whole  movement 

3d.  Of  Vegetable  Food.  Flour,  18^  per  cent,  and  wheat.  10^  per  cent;  con, 
4  7  lOths  per  cent ;  oats,  S-lUths  of  1  per  cent,  and  barley,  2  per  cent. 

4th.  Of  Manupaotures.  Bait,  2  per  cent ;  pig-iron,  9-10th8  of  1  per  cent;  and  do* 
mestic  spirits  7-lOths  of  1  per  cent;  castings,  6-lOths;  bloom-iroo,  fbmitore,  and 
leather,  each  110th  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

6th.  Merchandise,  10|  per  cent ;  and  railroad- iron  6  per  cent  of  the  wbole. 

6th.  Ukclassified  Articles.  Coal,  3  7-lOths  per  cent ;  stone,  lime,  and  cbj,  2  per 
cent ;  and  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  5-lOOOthB  of  1  per  cent  of  tlie  whole. 
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EFFECT  OF  STEAMER  DAT  AT  SAlf  FRAffCISCO. 

To  Bay  that  tbe  semi> monthly  occurrence  of  Steamer  Day  is  an  epoch  io  life  in  Sad 
Francicico,  conveys  but  a  fiiint  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  day,  and  the  effect  there- 
of. Tlie  people  of  California  and  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  Alia  California, 
eeem  to  count  time  from  the  Ist  to  the  16th  of  each  month ;  or,  in  other  words,  from 
Steamer  Day  to  Steamer  Day.  During  the  dullest  season,  go  into  California  or  Bat- 
tery street,  and  everything  is  lively  and  brisk  ;  which,  to  a  stranger,  would  seem  m 
if  a  tremend«)U8  business  was  being  carried  on.  Not  sa  The  merchant  is  engaged  in 
"  making  up**  his  remittances ;  and  when  seen  tearing  through  the  street,  is  about 
visiting  a  neighbor  to  inquire  if  there  is  "  anything  over,  to-day."  Everything — trade, 
pleasure,  money,  and  newspaper  offices — is  subservient  to  it.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  during  the  present  tightness  of  the  money  market 

There  is  no  postponing  your  engagements.  Steamer  Day,  and  the  promised  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  note  must  be  fulfilled,  or  steps  are  taken  towards  legal  proeeeainn 
in  a  manner  that  induces  you  at  once  to  **  pungle."  Qo  into  a  banker's,  and  a  little 
door  labelled  '*  Private  "  is  closed.    Knock,  and  one  of  the  clerks  will  inform  you  Mr. 

is  busy,  and  there  is  no  admittance  to-day  except  on  extraordinary  husinesa. 

Attempt  to  draw  a  check,  and  a  granting  announcement,  '*  Take  your  place  in  the 
line,^'  is  the  prelude  to  half  at)  hoar's  detention.  Apply  for  a  draft,  and  yon  are  told 
it  will  be  ready  in  one  hour,  and  the  amount  required  in  advance,  together  with  8  per 
cent  additional. 

Ask  some  one  of  your  acquaintance  to  return  that  loan,  and  he  replies  :  "  My  dear 
fellow,  it  is  steamer  day,  ana  my  remittances  must  be  made  up,  and  I  was  about  ask- 
ing you  for  a  further  sum  to  help  me  out."  By  the  way,  the  same  man  will  tell  you 
the  next  day  that  the  steamer  has  just  gone,  and  all  his  spare  cash  gone,  too.  Verily, 
steamer  day  is  to  him  a  convenient  excuse  to  avoid  settling  with  creditors,  and  to 
San  Francisco  what  an  imperial  ukase  is  to  Siberia,  or  a  pronunciamento  to  a  Mexi- 
can. 

Human  nature  can  be  studied  to  advantage  on  this  occasion.  Go  to  tbe  Post  Office, 
and  watch  the  small  aperture  through  which  letters  for  the  *'  loved  ones  at  home  "  are 
deposited.  First  comes  a  hardy  miner,  with  long  beard,  greasy  hat,  uncombed  hair, 
buckskin  shirt,  revolver  and  belt.  He  tremblingly  drops  bis  letter  and  walks  away, 
as  if  in  deep  thought  Next  comes  a  mechanic,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance  in- 
dicative of  pleasure.  Perhaps  he  has  received  a  letter,  and  this  is  an  answer.  He 
feels  proud  of  his  calling,  and  firmly  walks  away,  fully  convinced  that  he  will  come 
again  next ''  steamer  day."  Observe  a  moment  longer,  and  you  see  a  well-dressed 
oily-faced  man,  with  fobs  and  seals  dangling  from  his  vest,  deposit  a  dirty  yellow 
envelope,  addressed  perhaps  to  some  of  his  kind  in  the  East  where  he  learned  to 
gamble.  That  is  hit  secret,  and  we  let  him^  pass  on.  An  old  man,  worn  down  by 
age,  comes  tottering  along,  and,  first  wiping  his  **  specs,"  he  takes  out  a  wallet,  care- 
fully undoes  the  fastening,  and  takes  out  a  clean  white  letter  without  any  envelope. 
What  care  is  there  1  He  looks  at  the  direction :  it  is  all  right  and  in  it  goes  with  toe 
rest.  Could  he  but  see  the  basket  emptied  on  the  table,  and  the  clumsy  clerk  hastily 
tie  it  in  a  bundle  with  many  others,  and  all  "  mashed  up"  to  one  size,  his  feelings 
would  certainly  be  indignant 

But  we  have  wandered  from  our  subject  Turn  around  from  the  box,  and  you 
again  see  the  visible  effect  of  Steamer  Day.  The  newspaper  stands  are  crowded,  and 
the  persons  behind  the  counters  have  their  hands  full,  administering  to  the  wants  of 
their  customers.  The  steamer  papers  of  the  city,  and  other  places  m  California  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  piled  up,  and  an  ocean  of  postage  stamps  is  seen  in  a  paste- 
board box  lying  on  the  counter.  We  have  known  as  many  as  6,000  steamer  papers 
to  be  sold  by  one  of  these  stands  on  steamer  day. 

Everybody  is  surprised  that  steamer  day  occurs  so  often ;  and  the  day  before,  when 
all  is  still  and  quiet,  we  have  heard  persons  ask,  '*  When  does  steamer  day  come  f ' 
and  a  friend  who  is  going  home  comes  to  you  some  day  and  tells  you  that  to-morrow 
he  will  bid  you  farewell.  Travel  down  to  the  steamer,  the  indirect  cause  of  all  tbe 
excitement,  and  there  is  Babel  indeed.  Friends  recognize  friends,  and  a  rush  to  the 
gangway  plank  takes  place — but  hold  1  a  string  of  uuhappy  individuals  are  leaving 
the  vessel,  and  you  cannot  go  on  board  until  they  are  ashore.  Getting  on  board,  a 
scene  takes  place  that  defies  description.  Not  a  few  who  are  toted  on  board  the 
steamer  are  toted  off,  the  range  of  their  vision  being  rather  limited.  As  the  steamer 
moves  away  from  the  dock,  friends  are  pelted  with  oranges,  or  pears,  or  wines.   Bob) 
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in  a  voice  of  Stentor,  bawls  out  a  blessing  to  Dick,  who  is  all  Bmiles  and  good  nnturc, 
the  outward  coating  of  a  swelling  heart,  and  who  promises  to  rejoin  his  friend  a?»  &«  ou 
as  practicable. 

In  short,  steamer  day  is  a  sort  of  financial  crisis,  a  commercial  panic,  and  the  next 
day  its  effect  is  plainly  perceptible.  The  public  pulse  beatA  calmer.  ETerybody 
breathes  freer  and  affairs  again  flow  in  their  natural  channel.  It  is  imposeible  to  con- 
ceive what  would  be  the  effect  if  we  had  no  steamer  day ;  and  therefore  we  believe 
that  its  visit  causes  trade  to  take  a  new  start — merchants  to  be  brisk — bankers  bu?y— 
boot-blacks  busier — stock-brokers  happy — note-shavers  more  so — letter-writers  anx- 
ious— post-office  clerks  disgusted — dock  loafers  excited,  and  newspaper  people  in  .* 
continual  whirl  of  business  fur  three  days  prior  to  and  three  days  after  steamer  day. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  BOSTON  AND  LOWELL  RAILROAD. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  June,  1835,  anti 
has  therefore  been  in  operation  nearly  nineteen  and  a  half  years.  A  committee,  ap- 
pointed four  years  before,  to  report  upon  the  probable  earnings  of  such  a  road,  slioulu 
it  be  constructed,  estimated  the  amount  of  business  thus :  passengers  37,4-10,  mtr- 
chandise  16,217  tons — making  the  gross  receipts  $58,514  per  annum.  The  differfoce 
between  the  estimate  and  the  actual  result  is  quite  remarkable.  Thus,  during  ibe 
last  year,  the  number  of  passengers  was  657,S91,  and  merchandise  308,680  ton?— 
while  the  gross  receipts  were  nearly  h.ilf  a  million  of  dollars,  or  $484,600.  Since  the 
opening,  up  to  January  last,  the  trains  had  run  3,287,955  miles,  and  carried  125,000,000 
of  passengers  one  mile,  without  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  the  cars. 

During  the  same  period,  seventy-five  millions  of  tons  of  merchandise  were  rarrK«i 
one  mile,  wiih  losses  less  than  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  freii^hi 
earned.  Two  of  the  conductors.  Col.  Barrett  and  Joeiah  £.  Short,  and  one  engine- 
man,  Henry  Brown,  have  been  on  the  road  from  its  commencement,  and  have  trav- 
eled over  500,000  miles  each.  Col.  B.  had  a  beautiful  and  cobtly  bad^e  presented  to 
him  some  time  ago  ;  and  <Iuring  the  past  summer  Mr.  Short  received  a  present  t'f  a 
superb  gold  watch,  with  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars,  from  the  season-ticket 
passengers. 
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PRESENT  POPULATION  OF  mEXICO. 

According  to  the  latest  census  of  the  population  of  the  Republic  of  Mexici\ 
published  in  the  last  Mexican  papers,  the  entire  number  of  inhabitanta  is  7.85d,3Vli. 
to  wit : — 


Population. 

81,727 

66,228 

161.914 

147,600 

187,593 

718,775 

270,000 

774,461 

Mexico 1,001 ,875 


States. 
Aguascalicntes , 

Coahuila 

Chiapas 

Chiuahua 

Durango 

Guanajuato . . . 

Guerrero 

Jalisco 


Micboacan  • . 
Nuevo  Leon 
Oajaca. ...   . 

Puebla 

Queretaro  . . 


491.679 
188,261 
489,969 
688,725 
182,124 


States. 
San  Luis  Potosi 

Sinoloa 

Sonora 

Tobasco 


PopulatH'H . 

Z\f4,b')i 

leo.Oi'O 

147.133 

63,550 

Tamaulipas 100,064 

274,636 

668.623 

805,551 

200,000 

12.000 

61.243 

82.895 

80,171 

12.825 


Vera  Cruz, 

Yucatan , 

Zacatecas 

Distrito 

Baja  California , 

Colima 

Tehuantepec . . 

Tlascala 

IsIa  de  Carmen. 


Total 7,858,395 

There  are  85  citiea  and  towns;  193  large  villages;  4,709  villages;  119  oommooi- 
tiea  and  mlBaions ;  1 75  haciendas  or  estates  ;  6,092  farms  aod  baoaJeta. 
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POPUUTIOX  OF  IRELAND  FROM  1805  TO  1853. 

Edward  SiyoLBTOX,  Esq^  the  Secretary,  Census  Commissioners,  gives,  under  date 
Census  Office,  Dublin,  August,  1854,  the  subjoined  return,  showing  the  population  of 
Ireland,  from  1805  to  1853,  as  far  as  the  same  has  been  ascertained: — 


POPULATION  OF  ICELAND  FUOM  1805  TO  1852. 


Years. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811  . 

1812, 

181H  . 

18U. 

18U. 

1816. 

1817, 

1818 

1819 

1820 


Population. 

6,395,456 

6,460,447  . 

5,626,224 

5,692,792 

6.660,162 

6,728,343 

6,797,347 

6.867,181 

6,9.S7,856 

6,039,544 

6,142,972 

6,248,174 

6,356,177 

6,464.013 

6,674,712 


Years. 

1821. 

1822. 

182S. 

1824  . 

1826. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828, 

1829, 

18S0 

1831. 

1832, 

1833 

1834 

1835 


6,687,306  1836... 


Population. 

6,801,827 

6.892,719 

6,984,826 

7,078,164 

7,172.748 

7,268.598 

7,365,729 

7,464,756 

7,668,898 

7,664,974 

7,767,401 

7,807,241 

7,847,286 

7,887,534 

7,927,989 

7,968,656 


Years. 

1837. 

1888. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844, 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1851 


PoptilatioD. 

8,009,627 

8,050,609 

8.091,902 

8,188,408 

8,176,124 

8,217,066 

8,259,200 

8,801,668 

8,844,148 

8,886,940 


6,661,970 


The  number  of  persons  returned  for  1 805  is  the  result  of  a  computation  made  in 
that  year  by  Major  Newenham,  based  upon  the  returns  furnished  by  the  collectors  of 
hearth  money.  The  population  for  1813  is  partly  the  result  of  an  enumeration  and 
partly  of  computation,  no  returns  having  been  made  for  the  following  places,  namely, 
the  cities  of  Limerick  and  Kilkenny,  and  the  counties  of  Meuth,  Westmeath,  Wexford, 
Gavan,  Donegal,  and  SHgo.  The  population  for  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1851  is  taken 
from  tlie  census  returns  made  in  these  years  under  specific  acts  of  Parliament. 

The  population  as  shown  in  this  return  fjir  the  intermediate  years  has  been  com- 
puted from  the  increases  which  took  place  between  the  periods  from  1805  to  1813, 
from  1813  to  1821,  from  1821  to  1831,  from  1831  to  1841,  and  at  the  same  rate  from 
1841  to  1846.  In  1847,  and  the  succeeding  years,  a  considerable  decrease  is  kuowu 
to  have  taken  place,  but  the  annual  amount  is  not  known. 


FIGURES  ABOUT  THE  POPULATIOxV  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Wc  find  the  following  statements  in  one  of  our  exchanges.     We  cannot  vouch  for  the 

entire  accuracy  of  all  the  figures.    Some  of  the  statements  are  undoubtedly  correct . 

others  we  have  not  found  time  to  investigate.     Perhaps  some  mathematical  student 

of  the  Merchants   Magazine — and  there  arc  many  such — will  enlighten  us  and  our 

readers  on  the  subject : — 

'The  number  of  languages  spoken  in  the  world  amounts  to  8,064 ;  687  in  Europe, 
^M  in  Asia,  276  in  Africa,  and  1,264  in  America.  The  inhabitants  of  the  globe  pro- 
fess more  than  1,000  different  religions.  The  number  of  men  is  about  equal  to  the 
Dumber  of  women.  The  average  of  human  life  is  about  28  years.  One- quarter  die 
previous  to  the  age  of  7  years;  one  half  before  reaching  17  ;  and  those  who  pass  this 
age,  enjoy  a  fiicility  refused  to  one  half  the  hnman  species.  To  every  1,000  persons, 
only  one  reaches  1 00  years  of  life ;  to  every  1 00,  only  six  reach  the  age  of  66  ;  and 
not  more  than  one  in  600  lives  to  see  80  years  of  age.  There  are  on  earth  1,000,000,000 
inhabitants;  and  of  these  83,833,383  die  every  year,  91,834  every  day,  8,780  every 
hour,  and  60  every  minute,  or  1  every  second.  These  losses  are  about  balanced  by 
an  equal  number  of  births.  The  married  are  longer-lived  than  the  single,  and,  above 
all,  those  who  observe  a  sober  and  inlustrious  conduct.  Tall  men  live  lunger  than 
short  ones.  Women  have  more  chances  of  life  in  their  favor  previous  to  being  60 
years  of  age  than  men  have,  but  fewer  afterwards.  The  number  of  marriages  is  in 
proportion  of  75  to  every  1,C00  individuals.  Marriages  are  more  frequent  after  the 
equmoxee — that  is,  during  the  months  of  June  and  December.  Those  born  in  the 
spring  are  the  most  robust  Births  and  deaths  are  most  frequent  by  night  The 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  calculated  at  one-fourth  of  the  population. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR^  IMPROVED  AND  UNIMPROVED  LANDS. 

[raOM  TBI  CINCIMIfATI  eAKBTTB.] 

For  four  or  fire  years  past,  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  every  eareful  observer  of 
current  events,  that  labor  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  distributed  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  laborer  or  the  oonntrj  at  large.  Thb 
is  attributable  mainly  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  under  the  influence  of 
which  people  became  restless  m  their  respective  positions,  and  too  anxious  to  accu- 
mulate wealth.  The  various  modes  under  which  people  had  previously  acquired  pro- 
perty were  unadapted  to  the  times.  Everybody  wanted  to  get  rich,  and  to  get  ridi 
at  once.  Views  on  this  point  were  likewise  expanded,  and  what  would  previously 
have  been  regarded  as  a  competency,  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  moderate  capital  to 
•tart  upon.  Then  the  country  was  converted  into  a  field  for  speculative  operations ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  was  turned  from  the  prose^ 
cation  of  interests  that  underlie  all  others,  to  merchandising,  stock  speculatioos,  money 
dealing,  etc  People  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  only  a  certain  amount  of  money  was 
in  the  country ;  and  that  all  supposed  profits  were  realized  by  having  them  tnmsfered 
from  one  party  to  another ;  that  this  sudden  transfer,  and  the  geneml  inflation  in  the 
value  of  everything  purchasable,  would,  in  accordance  with  the  settled  laws  of  trade, 
react ;  and  that  under  this  reaction  capital  would  take  to  itself  wings,  and  depart 
The  days  of  supposed  prosperity  were  experienced.  Men  counted  their  riches  by 
thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  efiect  of  a  reaction  n 
now  to  be  seen,  as  it  is  felt,  on  every  hand.  The  riches,  which  consisted  of  stocks, 
bonds,  houses,  lands,  dbc,  are  not  available,  except  at  greatly  reduced  prices ;  and 
even  at  low  figures,  sales  cannot  be  made  to  any  £preat  extent  Parties  who  have 
money  are  disposed  to  hold  it 

This  state  of  things  has  brought  matters  to  a  point,  from  which  parties  can  readilv 
discover  the  great  and  fatal  errors  into  which  tne  country  at  large  has  fallen.  It  w 
now  evident  that  all  other  than  agricultural  pursuits  receive  too  much  attention,  and 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  neglected ;  thus  labor  was  improperly  divided,  and  al- 
though this  for  a  time  secured  for  the  latter  a  high  nominal  compensation,  it  has  really 
operated  against  the  interests  of  that  class.  What  advantage  has  a  man  who  receives 
two  dollars  per  day,  and  pays  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  a  living,  over  a  man  who 
receives  the  latter  amount  and  pays  one  dollar  t  The  profits  in  b^  cases  are  alike. 
When  labor  and  living  advance  in  proportion,  neither  the  laborer  nor  the  producer 
can  be  benefited.  Such  advances  result  from  inflation ;  and  secure  imaginary,  not 
real  wealth.  Actual  wealth  can  only  result  from  Production,  Tet  we  have  been  es- 
timating a  large  increase  of  wealth,  while  our  productions  have,  if  anything,  dimin- 
ished, and  our  imports  from  foreign  countries  largely  increased.  Our  population  in- 
stead of  mining,  manufacturing,  or  cultivating  the  soil,  have  been  heavy  consumers  of 
foreign  manufactures;  and  a  large  portion  of  our  people  have  been  laying  down  fSor- 
eign  iron  over  the  richest  coal  aocl  iron  beds  in  the  world.  Thus,  while  snpporti^y 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  Europe,  we  have  been  producing  hardly  8ufficienl4» 
feed  ourselves.  Millions  of  acres  of  lards  have  not  been  cultivated,  and  millions  more 
have  been  only  half  or  quarter  tilled.  But  even  with  the  heavy  foreign  imports,  had 
our  agricultural  interests  been  properly  attended  to,  the  effects  of  tbe  extravagance 
and  imprudence  that  have  been  practiced,  would  not  be  felt  to  any  serious  extent 
Last  year  the  English  and  French  markets  would  have  taken  from  us  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  breadstuff  that  we  furnished,  had  we  been  able  to  supply  sack  a 
demand  ;  and  we  would  have  been  able,  had  a  portion  of  the  forces  that  were  other- 
wise employed  been  enffas^ed  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  not  only  so,  but  supplies 
would  have  been  furnished  to  home  consumers  at  reasonable  prices.  Instc»ad  oi  the 
latter,  the  most  exorbitant  rates  prevailed  for  every  article  of  breadstuflb  and  provis- 
ions. This  is  also  the  case  now.  The  leading  articles  of  food  are  everywhere  scares . 
There  is  a  demand  for  cereals  abroad,  but  we  have  not  the  sopfdy  to  meet  it  Oor 
current  rates,  which  are  based  on  meagre  receipts,  prohibit  shipments.  It  is  true  thai 
the  season  was  an  unfavorable  one,  but  the  difficulties  arising  from  this  cause  wouM 
have  been  measurably  obviated  by  an  increased  cultivation.    In  the  latter  ra^pcettkt 
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United  States  has  the  adyaotage  of  all  other  coantries.  The  questioQ  with  us  is  not 
how  much  we  can  produce,  but  how  much  we  will  produce.  The  extent  of  the  pro* 
duction  depends  on  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed.  This  is  evident  from  the  large 
amount  of  unimproved  land  in  the  country.  In  five  of  the  Western  States  we  find 
Qyerjl/'ytwo  million  acres  of  land,  only  tvDenty-thret  million  of  which  are  improved 
These  lands  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Improyed.  Uolmproved. 

Ohio 9,861,498  8,146,000 

Indiana 5,046,648  7,746,879 

Illinois 5,089,546  6,997,677 

Michigan 1,929,110  2,464,780 

Wisconsin 1,045,409  1 ,98 1 ,1 59 

lowfc 824,682  1,911,882 

Total 23,787,782      29,188,067 

Supposing  the  forces  that  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  railroads  that 
are  now  unnnished  and  almost  worthless,  with  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  other 
unfortunate  enterprises,  had  beeo  distributed  through  the  country,  and  bad  devoted 
their  labor,  enterprise,  and  money  to  the  cultivation  of  lands,  tlie  State  of  Ohio  would 
tiwlay  be  millions  of  dollars  richer  than  she  is.  Now,  food  is  scarce  and  dear,  while 
labor  is  plenty  and  depreciating.  This  is  a  condition  of  things  that  must  operate  with 
terrible  severity  upon  a  large  class  of  our  people. 

It  is  a  great  evil,  however,  that  does  not  produce  some  good.  Though  our  present 
difficulties  are  of  fearful  magnitude,  changes  that  will  prove  permanently  beneficial 
are  likely  to  grow  out  of  them.  The  movements  that  are  going  en  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  promise  to  lead  to  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  labor.  Thousands  will  remove  from  this  city  next  spring  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  crowding  everv  avenue  to  employment 
m  other  cities,  will  do  likewise.  Thus,  forces  will  be  transferred  from  places  where 
there  is  a  large  surplus  to  fields  where  they  are  in  demand.  Men  of  some  means  will 
also  remove.  Tired  of  the  uncertainties  and  harassmeuts  of  business  life,  they  will 
give  their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Thus  this  great  interest  will  receive 
an  impetus  that  will  very  soon  add  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
•country. 

THS  CULTURE  OF  HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Porter,  in  a  communication  to  the  National  Intelligencer^  presents  some 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  export  and  demand  for  hemp  and  flax,  and  the 
inducements  to  their  increased  culture  in  this  country.  According  to  the  statistics  he 
has  gathered,  the  import  of  hemp  and  flax  into  Qreat  Britain  was  as  follows :  In  1820, 
28,288,000  pounds;  in  1839,  122,374,000  pounds;  being  an  increase  during  these 
years  of  94,186,000  pounds.  In  1840,  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
127,880,480  pounds  of  flax,  and  69,744.936  pounds  of  hemp.  In  1849,  the  amomt 
had  risen  to  184,292,000  pounds  of  flax,  and  108,250,000  pounds  hemp;  the  average 
import  during  these  two  years  being  139,379,848  pounds  flax,  and  82,666,556  pouoidi 
hemp.  Russia  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1847,  55.000,000  lbs.  hemp,  and  the 
United  States  only  127,806  lbs.,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  Russia  of  54,876,000 
lbs.  England  also  requires  an  annual  supply  of  650,000  quarters  of  linseed  to  be 
Qied  as  seed  for  crushing  purposes ;  this  requires  an  outlay  of  $600,000,  which  goes 
principally  to  Russian  northern  ports.  Besides  this,  Austria  produces  about  8,000,000 
lbs.  hemp ;  Denmark,  1,788,000  lbs.  These  countries  will  be  the  most  affected  by  the 
war,  ana  the  above  great  commercial  staple  will  for  a  while  at  least  be  cut  off  firom 
a  market,  so  far  as  most  of  the  above-mentioned  nations  are  concerned.  Russia  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  in  1853  about  2,000  tons.  There  is  now  on  hand  about 
1,500  tons ;  the  price  of  which  is  in  cash  (400,  and  on  time  $500  per  ton.  There  will 
be  required  for  1864,  for  the  navy  and  commercial  marine,  88,500,000  lbs.,  and  for 
otlier  domestic  purposes  5,000  tons.  No  Russian  hemp  will  be  imported  into  this 
country  this  year ;  the  demand  will  therefore  be  for  all  purposes  of  home  consump- 
tion, and  to  meet  the  demand  abroad,  118,400,000  lbs.  of  hemp,  which  amount  mpst 
be  raised  by  the  American  agriculturist ;  the  value  of  which  is  in  round  numbers 
about  $24,000,000.  These  few  facts  are  thrown  out  that  our  Western  hemp  growers 
may  take  the  hint 
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HISTORY  AJKD  STATISTICS  OF  BICE. 

Rice,  the  chief  food,  perhaps,  of  one-third  of  the  human  race,  possesses  advantages 
over  wheat,  maize,  ai)d  other  grains,  of  preserving  plenty  during  the  fluctuations  oi 
trade,  c^iu^ed  by  war,  famine,  or  short  crops,  and  is  also  susceptible  of  cultivation  oo 
land  too  low  and  moist  for  the  production  of  most  other  useful  plants.  Like  several 
other  bread-plants  in  common  use,  it  is  never  found  wild  ♦  nor  is  its  native  country 
known,  unless  we  except  the  statement  of  the  Danish  missionary,  Klein,  that  he  found 
it  growing  spontaneously  in  India,  which  is  doubted  by  some.  Liouaeus  cofiiUdered  it 
as  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  while  others  regard  it  of  Asiatic  origin. 

iiice  was  first  introduced  into  Virginia  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1647,  who  re- 
ceived half  a  bushel  of  seed,  from  which  he  raised  sixteen  bushels  of  an  ezcellenl 
quality,  most  or  all  of  which  was  sown  the  following  year. 

This  grain  is  stated  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Charleston,  Soutli  Carolina,  by 
a  Dutch  brig  from  Madagascar,  in  1 694,  the  captain  of  which  left  about  a  peck  of 
paddy  (rice  in  the  husk)  with  Governor  Thomas  Smitl),  who  distributed  it  amoug  hi> 
frieudd  for  cultivation.  Another  account  of  its  introduction  into  Carolina  is,  that  Ashby 
was  encouraged  to  send  a  bag  containing  100  pounds  of  seed  rice  to  that  province, 
from  the  crops  of  which  60  tons  were  shinped  to  England  in  1698  ;  while  Dary maple 
maintains  that  rice  in  Carolina  is  the  result  of  a  small  bag  of  paddy  sent  as  a  present 
from  Dubois,  Treasurer  of  the  **  East  India  Company,"  to  a  Charleston  trader.  Up- 
land or  mountain  rice  was  introduced  into*  Charleston  from  Canton,  by  John  Bradbj 
Blake,  in  1772. 

The  culture  of  rice  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  "  Company  of  the  West,** 
in  1718. 

The  amount  of  rice  exported  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1724,  was  18,000 
barrels  ;  in  1731,  41,967  barrels;  in  1740,  90,110  barrels;  in  1747-48,  55,000 barrels ; 
in  1754,  104,682  barrels;  in  1760-61, 100,000  barrels. 

From  Savannah,  in  1755,  S,S99  barrel^  besides  237  bushels  of  rough  rice;  in  1760, 
8,283  barrel?,  and  208  bushels  of  rough  rice  ;  in  1770,  22,120  barrel?,  besides  7,064 
bushels  of  rough  rice. 

From  Philadelphia,  in  1771,  258,875  pounds. 

The  amount  of  rice  exported  from  this  country  in  1770,  was  150,629  barrels;  in 
1791,  96,980  tierces  of  600  pounds  each  ;  in  1800,  112,066  tierces;  in  1810,  131,311 
tierces. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  domestic  rice,  and  its  valuation,  exported 
from  the  United  States  for  the  last  thirty-three  years : — 


Years. 
18tU. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
18S0. 
18S1. 
1832. 

I8;js. 

18S4. 
1835. 
1886. 
1887. 


Rice, 
tierces. 

88,221 

87,089 

101,365 

113,229 

97,015 

111,068 

183,518 

175,019 

171,636 

180,697 

116,517 

120,327 

144,168 

1*^21,886 

110,851 

212,983 

106,084 


Value. 
$1,494,307 
1,553.482 
1,820,986 
1,882,982 
1,925,245 
1,917,446 
2,848.908 
2,620.696 
2,614,870 
1,986,824 
2.016,267 
2,152.631 
2,744,418 
2,122,272 
2,210,381 
2,648,760 
2,809,279 


Yoars. 

1838., 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

18SU. 

1851. 

1852. 

186S. 


Rice, 

tlerc««. 

Valae^ 

71,048 

$1,721,819 

98,320 

2.460,198 

101,660 

1,942,076 

101,617 

2,010.107 

114,617 

1,907.887 

106,766 

1,625,726 

184,715 

2,182,468 

118,621 

2,160,456 

124,007 

2.564,991 

144,427 

8.605.896 

100,408 

2.881.824 

128,861 

2.569,362 

127,069 

2.631.557 

105,690 

2,170,927 

119.789 

2,241,029 

67,707 

1,657.658 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  rice  crop  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
80,841,422  pounds;  of  1650,  215,313.497  pounds;  showingan  increase  of  134.472,075 
pounds.  The  amount  of  rice  cultivated  in  the  Union  in  1853,  may  be  estimated  at 
260,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  3^  cents,  would  be  worth  $8,760,000.' 


*  It  \%  to  be  nndorntood  that  the  wild  rice,  or  water-oatf  (Zitania  afnmtiem,)  which  grows  aloac 
the  mudiiy  shores  of  our  tidal  and  inland  waters,  Is  a  disiluct  plant  irom  Uie  coibhkw  ffoe,  ON 
ahouJd  not  be  coufoundcd  with  it. 
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THE  PRODUCTION  OF  BARLEY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  we  are  still  in  uncertainty  whether  barlej  grows  wild 
in  tlie  Old  World ;  and  if  so,  in  what  region  this  occurs.  Even  the  authors  of  antiquity 
^^'cre  ait  variance  as  to  whence  barley,  as  well  as  wheat,  the  grains  chiefly  used  at  that 
time,  had  been  derived.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  Syria  and  Egypt  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  wheat 
bread  that  they  fed  this  grain  to  their  stock,  as  is  practiced  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Italians  at  the  present  day.  It  is  evidently  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  as  it  is  known 
to  he  the  most  productive  in  a  mild  season  ;  still  its  flexibility  is  so  remarkable,  that 
At  will  grow  on  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  18,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  mature  in  favorable  seasons  and  situations  on  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent as  far  north  as  72°. 

The  introduction  of  barley  into  the  North  American  colonies  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  periods  of  their  settlements.  It  was  sown  by  Gosnold,  together  with  other  Eng- 
lish grains,  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  in  1602,  and  by  the  col- 
onista  of  the  *' London  Company,"  in  Virginia,  in  1611.  By  the  year  1648,  it  was 
raised  in  abundance  in  that  colony;  but  soon  after  its  culture  was  suffered  to  decline 
in  consequence  of  the  more  profitable  and  increased  production  of  tobacco. 

Barley  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  New  Netherland  as  early  as  the  year 
1626,  as  samples  of  the  harvest  of  that  year,  raised  by  the  colonists  of  Manhattan 
island,  were  sent  to  HolUnd,  with  other  grains,  as  an  evidence  of  their  prosperity. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  **  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England,**  barley  was  introduced  into  that  colony  in  1629.  In  1683  good 
crops  were  raised  in  Lynn. 

Ill  1796  the  chief  agricultural  product  of  the  isle  of  Rhode  Island  was  barley,  ooq- 
siderable  quantities  of  which  were  raised. 

Barley  has  never  been  cultivated  much  in  the  United  States,  nor  has  it  entered 
extensively  into  our  foreign  commerce,  as  we  have  been  consumers  rather  than  pro- 
ducers of  this  grain.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed  for  malting  and  distillation,  and 
al^o  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  substitute  for  sago  or  rice,  after  being  hulled. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount  of  barley  raised  m  the  United 
Stiites,  the  year  preceding,  was  4,161,604  bushels;  of  1850,  5,167,015  bushels ;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  1,005,511  bushels.  The  amount  of  the  barley  crop  of  the  United 
Stutes  in  1853,  may  be  estimated  at  6,590,000  bushels;  which,  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
would  be  worth  14,875,000. 

PR0DUCT(0JV  OF  BROOM  COR.V. 

In  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  vast  quantities  of  this  crop  are  annually  grown' 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Connecticut  are  the  next  largest  producers  of  it.  Its  origin, 
as  a  cultivated  plant  in  this  country,  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin.  It  is  a  native  of 
India.  Franklin  saw  an  imported  whisk  of  com  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  while  examining  it,  as  a  curiosity,  found  a  seed  which  he  planted,  and 
from  this  small  beginning  arose  this  valuable  product  of  industry  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  same  manner,  England  and  America  are  indebted  for  the  weeping  willow,  to 
the  poet  Pope,  who  finding  a  green  stick  in  a  basket  of  figs  sent  to  him,  as  a  present, 
from  Turkey,  stuck  it  in  his  garden  at  Twickenham,  and  thence  propagated  this  beau- 
tiful tree. 

Broom  corn  is  of  a  different  genus  from  Indian  com.  They  will  not  mix.  In  the 
Mohawk  flats  the  best  cultivators  of  it  sow  with  a  drill  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground 
will  admit,  in  rows,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  As  soon  as  it  is  above  ground  it  is 
hoed,  and  soon  after  thinned  to  three  inches  apart  It  is  only  hoed  in  the  row  to 
remove  the  weeds  near  the  plants ;  the  harrow  and  cultivator  are  Uien  run  through 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  a  small  double  mouldboard  plow  is  run  shallow  between 
the  rows.  It  is  not  left  to  ripen,  but  cut  green.  It  is  not  lopped  till  ready  to  cut 
One  set  of  hands  goes  forward  and  lops  or  bends  the  tops  on  one  side ;  anotlier  fol* 
lows  and  cuts  Uiem  off  when  bent;  a  third  gathers  them  in  carts  or  wagona  At  the 
factory  they  are  sorted  over  and  put  into  bunches,  each  bunch  of  brush  of  equal  length. 
The  seed  is  then  taken  off  by  a  sort  of  hatchel,  worked  by  six  horsea  It  is  then  spread 
thin  to  dry  on  racks  in  a  building  for  the  purpose.  In  about  a  week  it  can  be  packed 
away  closely.  The  brooms  are  made  in  winter,  about  75,000  dozen  to  each  100  acres 
of  land.  The  stalks  are  left  on  the  ground  to  be  plowed  in  the  next  spring.  For  the 
handles  a  peculiar  lathe,  turned  by  horse  power,  is  used,  which  manufacture  t^ain 
with  great  rapidity. — Farmer'a  Companion  and  Horticultural  Gazette, 
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CORN  MEASURES  OF  EUROPEAN  AND  OTHER  PORTS. 

For  the  followiDg^  table,  redaciog  the  corn  measures  of  the  different  coantries  of 
Europe,  <&a,  "we  are  indebted  to  our  cotemporary  of  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  MereatUiU 
Journal  and  Statistical  Regitter : — 

CORN  MEASURES  OP  THE   DIFFERENT  PORTS    OP    EUROPE,  BTO^  WITH    THEIR    XQUITALBIIT 

nr  BNOLisn  quarters. 

Austria.    Trieste,  8^  stajas,  1  quarter. 

Belgium.    Antwerp,  (grain  sold  by  weight,)  1,015  kilos.  2,240  lbs. 

Denmare.  8  echeifels,  1  toeode  or  ton ;  21  tons  10  quarters.  Some  calculate  20S 
tons,  100  qrs.,  for  wheat,  and  210  tons,  100  qrs.,  for  oats. 

Egypt.  Alexandria,  100  ardebs  of  wheat,  ^  62|  qrs.;  100  ardebs  of  beans. 
66  qrs. 

France.  112  lbs ,  (cwt.)  50  8-lOths  kilogrammes ;  100  litres,  1  hectolitre ;  2  hecto- 
litres 88  litres,  1  qr. ;  36  litres,  1  bushel ;  1  English  ton,  1,015  kilogrammes. 

Germany.  Bremen,  Hanover,  10  echeflels,  1  wisp;  2  wisps,  1  last;  1  last,  11}  qrs. 
wheat,  11  qrs.  barley.  Hamburg,  the  last  of  wheat,  peas,  beans,  is  11}  qrs.;  barley, 
10}  qrs.;  oats,  10}  qrs.    Rostock,  1  last,  18  qrs. 

Holland.  Rotterdam,  1  last,  10}  qrs.  wheat  and  rye;  10}  qrs.  barley,  and  10} 
qrs.  oats.    Groningen,  1  last,  10  qrs.  oata. 

Italy.  Ancona,  104}  rubbeu,  100  qrs.  Genoa,  2}  mini,  1  qr.  Some  calculate  245 
mioas,  and  some  248  minas,  100  qrs.  Milan,  Venice,  8}  staja,  1  qr.  Naples,  5  2-6ths 
tomoli,  1  qr.    Leghorn,  4  sacchi,  I  qr. 

Malta.    101  salma,  100  qrs.    Some  take  102  salma,  100  qrs. 

Moldavia.    Galatz,  100  kilos,  145  qrs. 

Portugal.    Vienna,  17  alquieres,  1  qr. ;  I  moio,  8  qrs. 

Prussia.  Dantzic,  Memel,  Konigsberg,  Pillau,  56}  scheffels,  1  last ;  1  last,  10}  qrs. 
Anclam,  Barath,  Woolgast,  Stralsund,  1  last,  14  qrs.  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1  last» 
18  1-1 2th  qrs.    Wismar,  1  last,  18}  or  sometimes  18  qrs. 

Russia.    Petersburg,  Odessa,  Riga,  2  osmin,  I  chetwert ;  100  chetwerts,  72  qrs. 

Sicily.  Palermo,  4  salma  of  20  tumoli,  or  5  salma  of  16  tomoli,  5  qrs.,  old  meaa- 
ora 

Smyrna.    (Asia  Minor,)  1  kila  1  imperial  bushel. 

Sweden.  2  spann,  1  ton  or  barrel;  18  tons,  10  qrs.  Some  take  176}  barrels, 
100  qrs. 

Spain.    5  fanegas,  I  qr. 

Turkey.    Constantinople,  816  kilos.  100  qrs. 

Wallachia.    Ibrail,  100  kilos,  225  qrs.    Some  take  222}  only. 

PUBUC  UNDS  FOR  ACTUAL  SETTLERS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  seeaioo  of  Congress,  and 
approved  August  4  th,  1854: — 

AN  ACT  TO  graduate  AND  REDUCE  THE  PRICE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  TO   ACTUAL  SXTrLERS 

AND  CULTIVATORS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States  which 
shall  have  been  in  market  ten  years  or  upwards,  prior  to  the  time  of  application  to 
enter  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  still  remaining  unsold,  shall  be 
•object  to  sale  at  the  price  of  ooe  dollar  per  acre ;  and  all  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  that  shall  have  been  in  market  for  fifteen  years  or  upwards,  as  aforesaid,  and 
still  remaining  unsold,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  at  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  ;  and  all 
<>f  the  lands  of  the  United  States  that  have  been  in  the  market  for  twenty  years  or 
upwards,  as  aforesaid,  and  stiU  remaining  unsold,  shall  be  subject  to  sale  at  fifty  cents 

Eer  acre ;  and  of  all  the  lands  of  the  United  States  that  shall  have  been  in  the  mar- 
et  for  twenty-five  years  and  upwards,  as  aforesaid,  and  still  remaining  unsold,  shall 
be  subject  to  sale  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre ;  and  all  lands  of  tbe  United  States 
that  shall  have  been  in  market  for  thurty  years  or  more,  shall  be  sobject  to  sals  at 
twelve-and*a-half  cents  per  acre :  Provi^kd,  This  section  shall  not  be  so  ooostmeted 
as  to  extend  to  lands  reserved  to  the  United  States,  in  acts  grantiBg  land  to  States  for 
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railroad  or  other  iotemal  impro^emeata,  or  to  miaeral  UdcIs  held  at  over  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

Seo.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  every  reduction  of  price  under  the 
provisions  of  tliis  act,  the  occupant  and  settler  upon  the  lands  shall  have  the  right  of 
pre  cmption  at  such  graduated  price,  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  restrictions,  and 
limitaUons,  upon  which  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  now  subject  to  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  until  within  thirty  days  preceding  the  next  graduation  or  reduc- 
tion that  shall  take  place ;  and  if  not  so  purchased,  shall  again  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  pre-emption  for  eleven  months  as  before,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time  as  reductions 
take  place:  Provided, Tha^i  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  interfere 
with  any  right  which  has  or  may  secure  by  virtue  of  an  act  granting  pre-emption  to 
actual  settlers  upon  public  lands. 

Sea  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  applying  to  enter  any  of  the 
aforesaid  lands  shall  be  required  to  make  affidavit  before  the  register  or  receiver  of 
the  proper  land  office,  that  he  or  she  enters  the  same  for  his  or  her  own  use,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  or  for  the  use  of  an  adjoining  farm 
or  plantation,  owned  or  occupied  by  him  or  herself,  and  together  with  said  entry,  he 
or  she  has  not  acquired  from  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  more 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  according  to  the  established  surveys ;  and  if 
any  persoft  or  persons  taking  such  oath  or  affidavit  shall  swear  falsely  in  the  premises 
he  or  she  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FRESTCH  COLOITIES  19  ALGIERS. 

The  European  population  of  these  colonies  is  130,000,  of  whom  80,000  live  in 
towns,  and  50,000  are  devoted  to  agriculture ;  but  they  are  unskilled  in  the  art,  and 
are  not  provided  with  the  best  implements.  Among  the  products  exhibited  at  Paris 
from  these  colonies,  are  the  following : — 

Cotton.  The  culture  of  which  is  encouraged  by  the  French  government  The  first 
experiments  were  made  in  1846.  In  1862, 1,600  acres  were  planted  fur  this  crop,  but 
it  was  much  injured  by  the  rains,  and  nearly  destroyed.  Georgia  Sea- Island  appears 
best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  culture  of  this  staple  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  help  of  the  government 

Wool.    The  samples  were  from  the  native  African  sheep,  and  the  quality  is  good. 

Tobacco.  These  samples  were  numerous  and  well  grown,  but  of  inferior  flavor. 
There  are  now  about  600  planters  of  tobacco,  the  cultivation  having  been  commenced 
in  1844.  600  hectares,  equivalent  to  about  1,166  acres,  are  now  grown,  which  pro- 
duce some  500,000  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

Cereals.  Grains  are  produced  to  some  extent.  Rye  is  but  little  used,  but  produces 
well  The  wheat  is  good.  Barley  is  the  most  important  of  these  crops.  The  Arab 
and  his  horse  live  upon  it  Mohammed  said — **  Every  kernel  of  barley  given  to  a 
horse  is  worth  an  indulgence  in  the  other  world."  Barley  is  also  used  extensively  in 
brewing. 

Minerals.  In  this  department,  iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  carbonate  of  zinc, 
manganese,  and  mercury,  were  exhibited.  Copper  mines  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  worked  by  English  companies.  Fuel  is  too  scarce  to  work  them,  and  the 
ores  are  sent  to  England.  No  coal  has  been  discovered ;  but  plaster  of  Paris,  alabas- 
ter, porcelain  clay,  and  soapstone  are  found.  Fine  varieties  of  marble  occur.  Some 
of  these  are  equaled  only  in  whiteness  by  the  marble  of  Carrara. 

The  coral  fisheries  are  extensive  and  profitable.  About  1,600,000  francs'  worth  are 
annually  taken  from  the  sea. 

FARMS  ABTD  FARMERS  Iff  E50LA5D. 

According  to  the  Census  Report,  farms  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  England 
The  number  of  the  farms  is  226,818,  the  average  size  is  111  acres.  Two- thirds  of  the 
farms  are  under  that  size,  but  there  are  771  above  1,000  acres.  The  large  holdings 
abound  in  the  south  eastern  and  eastern  counties,  the  small  farms  in  the  north.  There 
are  2,000  English  farmers  holdmg  nearly  2,000,000  acres ;  and  there  are  97,000  Eng- 
lish farmers  not  holding  more.  There  are  40,660  farmers  who  employ  ^"9%  laborers 
each  ;  16,501  have  ten  or  more, and  employ  together  811,707  laborers;  170  farmers 
have  above  sixty  laborers  eacfai  and  together  employ  17,000. 
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WOOL-GROWING  L\  SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

The  Charlefeton  Mercun/  says  that  the  experiment  of  rearing  fine  breeds  of  sheep 
for  wool  in  the  upper  part  of  South  Carohna,  proinisea  to  be  completely  soccenfuL 
Mr.  J.  D.  Wagener,  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Simpson,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Pickens  haye  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  established  the  facts  that  sheep  flourbh  in  that  re- 
gion remarkably  well ;  that  they  cap  be  rai^(ed  at  tritling  cost  compared  with  that  of 
the  wool  growing  regions  of  the  North,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  of  the  choice 
European  breeds  does  not  degenerate.  Mr.  Wagener  has  taken  an  active  part  in  this 
enterprise,  and  has  imported  a  stock  of  the  famous  Saxon  sheep,  which  is  found  to 
tlirive  well  in  Pickens.  Specimens  of  wool  of  his  raising  were  transmitted  to  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  in  New  England,  who  pronounced  a  most  favorable  judg- 
ment ou  them,  and  rated  them  at  the  top  of  the  market.  The  Mercury  attaches  do 
slight  impi>rtance  to  the  introiluctiou  of  wool-growing  in  the  upper  districts,  which, 
profH^ly  followed  up,  will  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  that  part  of  the  State. 
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FALKLAxVD  ISLANDS— PORT  WILLIAM. 

The  captain  of  the  Engliiih  steamship  Great  Britain,  has  made  a  very  favorable  re- 
port of  Stanley  Harlmr,  as  a  place  of  call  for  eteamers.     He  says: — 

"The  government  charts  are  exceedingly  correct;  the  land,  as  you  approach  it,  is 
made  out  without  any  diiliculty,  and  we  saw  Pembroke  Point  and  its  beacon  (now  to 
be  superseded  by  a  light  house)  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  llie  harbor 
itself  is  like  a  large  dock,  secure  from  all  wuids,  and  with  an  entrance  sufficiently 
wide  for  a  good  smart  mailing  vessel  to  boat  through  with  case.  All  the  dangerous 
points  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  seaweed.  The  anchorage  is  excellent,  varying 
from  four  to  five  fathom;^  at  low  water.  The  facility  for  watering  ships  is  good;  a 
reservoir,  holding  about  200  tons  of  water,  communicates  by  means  of  pipes  with  the 
end  of  a  jetty,  where,  even  when  the  tide  is  out,  there  is  always  about  three  feet 
depth  of  water,  which  is  sufficient  for  a  flat-bottomed  boat  to  float  off  ten  tons  at  a 
time.  The  Governor  promises  that,  should  Stanley  become  a  port  of  call  for  steam- 
ers, a  floating  tank  should  be  built,  so  that  w.iter  could  be  alongside  the  ship  immedi- 
ately on  her  arrival,  and  pumped  into  the  tanks  or  casks  as  the  case  may  be  There 
are  considerable  herds  of  cattle  on  the  i.^ands,  and  when  put  up  to  feed,  their  beef  if 
very  good  ;  vegetables  of  the  more  ortlinary  kind,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  anJ 
turnips,  can  be  had  wh.  n  in  season;  shin  chandlery  and  grocery  stores  can  also  be 
purchased  to  a  limited  extent.  Labor  is  scarce,  as  the  population  of  Stanley  (the 
only  eettlemeut)  is  only  about  400  ;  but  every  year,  as  tJiese  islands  become  better 
known,  this  want  will,  no  doubt,  be  les.^  felt." 

SAILING  DlRECriONS  FOR  KNTEEINU  TO&T  WILLIAM  ;  THE  STANLKT  SETTLEMENT  BEING  XOW 
THE  SEAT  OF  GOVEENMEXT. — BY  MB.  PHILLIPS,  PILOT  AT  STANLEY. 

Ships  from  the  southward  should  sight  Cape  Pembroke,  which  is  tlie  easternmost 
point  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  on  which  there  is  a  wooden  beacon,  36  feet  high, 
with  a  base  nine  feet  square,  tapering  to  five  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a  mast  SO  feet 
It  is  distinctly  visible  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles;  with  a  commanding  breeze  any* 
thing  south  of  west,  keep  to  seaward  of  Wolfe  Hock,  and  pass  between  the  Seal 
Rocks  and  Cape  Pembroke,  and  then  between  the  Billy  Rocks  and  Seal  Rocks,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  no  danger  that  may  not  be  seen.  Having  passed  the 
Billy  Rocks,  haul  u]),  and  if  in  doubt,  or  if  the  pilot  has  not  come  off,  anchor  abreast 
of  the  William  Islets;  but  in  daylight  there  is  no  danger  in  standing  into  tlic  entrance 
of  Stanley  Harbor.  The  above  directions  are  for  westerly  winds,  which  generally 
prevail ;  but  when  the  wind  is  easterly,  outside  of  tlie  Seal  Rocks. 

Coming  from  the  northward  witli  we.^terly  winds,  make  Cape  Carysfort,  or  with 
easterly  winds,  Volunteer  Point ;  uluni  they  arc  ]»a8sed  steer  for  Cape  Pembroke,  co 
which  the  beacon  will  be  seen,  until  Port  William  opens  to  starboard,  when  ron  in  and 
anchor,  or  wait  for  a  pilot,  according  to  the  above  directions.. 

In  case  of  darkness  or  fog,  bhips  may  anchor  in  the  month  of  Berkeley  Sound,  or 

of  Port  William,  or  stand  off  and  on,  as  may  be  expedient;  there  bemgno  * 

that  is  not  buoyed  by  the  kelp. 
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Tlie  Wolf  Rock  bears  from  Cape  Pembroke  S.  \  W.  by  compass  ;  distant  nearly 
three  miles.     It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  each  side  being  about  three  cables*  length. 

The  Seal  Rocks  lie  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Cape  Pembroke,  and  are 
clean  on  all  sides.  The  tide  runs  north  and  south  about  three  knots  between  Cape 
Pembroke  and  the  Seal  Rocks  ;  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb  to  the 
southward. 

NKW  BEACON  TO  L\DICAT£  JCEDDEREN  REEF. 

OrricK  or  Committkb  or  Privy  Cocncil  for  Trade,  { 
Marine  DepartmeDt,  i>ept.  6, 1854.  S 

I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  trans- 
mit to  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  Lloyd'E* 
the  annexed  copy  (translation)  of  a  Notice  to  Mariners,  issued  by  the  Royal  Norwe- 
gian Marine  Board,  reporting  the  erection  of  a  beacon  to  indicate  the  position  of 
Joedderen  Reef. 

Capt.  G.  A.  IJalstbd,  R.  N.,  Si>€relary  Lloyd's.  JAMES  BOOTH. 

Hereby  is  made  known,  that  on  a  small  hill  called  "  Blomhong,"  just  inside  the  reef 
of  Joedderen,  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Norway,  a  Beacon  has  been  erected,  consisting 
of  four  wooden  spars,  which  unite  together  on  the  top ;  on  this  is  placed  a  triangular 
of  wo«xl,  visible  from  the  sea.     It  is  dark-colored. 

Longitude  E.  from  Greenwich  6°  86',  N.  latitude  58°  46'.  Visible  from  4  to  6  miles 

The  Royal  Norwegian  Marine  Peparlmpul,  O.  W.  ERICKSEN. 

Cbristiania,  August  :24,  IKA, 
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THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  a  recently  published  work  of  Professor  Emmons,  on  American  Geology,  we 
derive  the  following  facts,  figures,  and  statements,  in  illustration  of  the  importance  to 
be  attached  to  the  mineral  resources  of  this  country : — 

Northern  New  Yoek.  The  net  proceeds  per  annum,  which  may  be  realized  from 
the  ores  of  iron  in  nortiiern  New  York,  will  pay  the  interest,  at  seven  per  cent,  on 
$8,000,000. 

The  mines  of  Adirondack  have  just  been  sold  for  |500,000,  a  sum  much  below  their 
real  value.  The  Sandford  ore  bed  in  Essex  County  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less 
than  $500,000.  At  this  mine,  from  two  pits  alone,  21,000  and  28,000  tons  of  ore  per 
day  have  been  raised  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  and  which,  when 
crushed  and  separated,  yields  from  five  to  fifteen  tons  of  phosphate  of  lime  per  one 
hundred  tons  of  ore,  which  is  worth  on  the  ground  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  and  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  dollars  in  New  York. 

There  remain  the  Clintonville  and  the  Saranac  Iron  Districts,  together  with  inex- 
haustible quantities  of  the  specular  ore  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  Counties,  and 
the  magnetic  ores  of  the  Highlands. 

Pennsylvania  furnishes  an  amount  of  iron  which  may  be  estimated  at  $5,000,000 
annually. 

Missouri,  from  the  Pilot  and  Iron  Mountains,  is  capable  of  furnishing  as  much  iron 
as  any  part  of  (he  worhl.  Situated  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  its  value 
can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

The  iron  mountains  of  Lake  Superior  arc  equally  as  rich  as  northern  New  York. 
There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  regard  this  comparison  as  unjust  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  mine,  the  Sandford  Lake  Mine,  is  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  feet  thick.    A  cubic  yard  of  ore  weighs  four  tons. 

Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  possess  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  ore, 
which  are  mostly  the  hydrous  peroxides  of  iron.  The  hematites  of  Vermont  and  of 
eastern  New  York  are  very  extensive. 

The  brown  ores  of  iron  in  the  south- western  counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  in 
eastern  Tennessee,  are  unmense. 
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A  mineral  bo  important  aa  iron  ehould  be  widely  distributed,  and  it  appears  thai  m 
the  United  States  every  important  section  is  supplied  with  it.  The  largest  sectioiit 
or  formations  which  are  destitute  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  of  the  metals,  are  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary,  which  skirt  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  which  form  oar  great  basins 
and  valleys.  So,  also,  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
destitute  of  iron  ores,  with  the  exception  of  the  argillaceous  and  oolitic  ores  of  iroa 
of  the  Clinton  group. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  lead  ores  of  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and 
Iowa.  The  highest  estimate  which  I  have  noticed  of  the  probable  productive  capaci- 
ties of  the  lead  region,  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
pounds  annually,  having  already  reached  that  of  fifty  millions  under  un&vorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  production  of  copper  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  value  of  its  mines,  and  yet  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  District  has  already  pro* 
duced  two  thousand  tons  in  a  single  year.  The  value  of  the  copper  which  has  been 
produced  equals,  at  twenty  five  cents  per  pound,  $2,700,000.  The  copper  region 
which  ranks  next  in  value  is  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  been  referred  to.  The  ore  is 
the  yellow  sulphuret ;  the  country  is  far  better  adapted  to  mining  than  that  of  Lake 
Superior.  Indeed,  it  is  of  all  others  the  l<est,  whether  we  consider  its  climate,  its 
means  of  sustaining  a  mining  population  at  a  cheap  rate,  or  the  production  of  timba 
for  shaftiug,  tunnehng,  fuel,  etc  We  do  not  yet  know  the  real  extent  and  value  of 
its  copper  ores,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  its  copper  mines. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  one-quarter  of  the  veins  whico  are  now  be- 
ing tested  will  prove  to  be  mines.  Even  if  one  in  ten  turn  out  well.  North  Carolim 
will  become  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  in  the  Union. 

The  resources  in  copper  in  Tennessee  are  aUo  remarkable,  and  particularly  so,  ss 
several  mines  became  productive  from  their  first  trials.  I  allude  to  those  of  Duck- 
town. 

Although  gold  has  been  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  for  half  a  century,  still 
the  mines  and  deposits  have  not  been  worked  in  a  systematic  manner.  Present  and 
immediate  gains  have  been  sought  for,  and  hence  no  permanent  works  have  been 
erected,  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  Within  the  last  two  years,  more  system  and 
more  capital  have  been  employed,  and  a  better  and  more  consistent  view  is  now  taken 
of  gold  mining,  and  the  prospect  is  becoming  daily  more  favorable  to  the  enterprise. 
North  Carolina  is  the  center  of  the  gold  region,  and  will  rank  in  value  next  to  Cali- 
foruia.  There  are  no  accurate  returns  for  the  amount  of  gold  North  Carolina  has 
furnished.  Of  the  gold  of  California,  the  estimated  production  is  less  than  the  actuaL 
The  Hon.  T.  Butler  King  estimated  it  for  1848-9  at  $40,000,000. 

Our  plaster,  salt,  marble,  granite,  and  freestone,  form  other  large  items  of  mineral 
wealth  with  which  the  United  States  abound.  In  the  list  of  mineral  property,  min- 
eral springs  should  not  be  forgotten.    They  administer  to  the  health  of  the  people. 

The  only  mines  oi  quicksilver  which  are  now  known  in  the  United  States,  are  situ- 
ated in  Santa  Clara,  twelve  miles  from  San  Jose,  in  California.  It  is  found  in  bunches 
in  ferruginous  clay,  forming  in  part  a  hill  1,860  feet  above  tide.  It  is  associated  with 
broken  down  magnesian  rocka  The  deposit  is  large,  but  no  accurate  returns  of  tbs 
yield  of  quicksilver  have  been  published.  The  mine  is  being  worked  in  a  systematic 
manner. 

We  have  no  mines  of  tin,  properly  speaking. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  coal.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  or  weigh  in  caleo- 
lation  its  amount ;  but  President  Hitchcock  observes  truly,  that  the  whole  amount  in 
solid  measure  of  the  coal  in  the  United  States  equals  at  least  3,600,000  square  miles. 

WAMSUTTA  COTTON  MILLS. 

The  Wamsutta  Corporation  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  have  just  completed  a 
new  mill,  245  feet  long,  70  wide,  and  3  stories  high.  The  new  building  is  connected 
with  the  old  in  the  form  of  an  L,  and  both  together  are  equal  in  length  to  468  feet, 
and  70  feet  wide,  containing  32,400  square  feet  to  each  floor.  The  Mercury  states 
that  the  whole  establishment,  when  in  full  operation,  will  ran  84,000  epindles,  700 
looms,  and  will  produce  3,200,000  yards  fine  sheeting  and  shirting  per  annum.  This 
will  employ  6,000  operatives  It  will  require  an  annual  consumption  of  8,000  tons  of 
coal,  3,200  bales  cotton,  60,000  ll».  of  potato  starch,  8,000  gallons  of  sperm  oU,  2,000 
gallons  of  whide  oil,  bolides  a  great  variety  of  other  suppliea 
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COAL  FIELDS,  MINES,  AND  TRADE. 

The  interesting  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Lackawanna, 
Shamokin,  Cumberland  and  Pittsburg  districts,  and  the  coal  fields  and  coal  miocs  on 
the  Western  waters,  are  derived  from  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  Mining 
Het^isieTt  and  from  ofllicial  documents : — 

Taking  the  past  year's  business  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  production  of  the  year 
1854,  allowing  10  per  cent  as  safe  figures  of  iucrease,  and  we  have  this  result,  with 
the  estimated  capacity  for  transportation,  viz. : — 

No.  tons  car-  No.  tons  e»U-  Eetimated 

Where  from.  ried  la  1853.  mated  fur  1854.  capacity. 

Schuylkill  Region,  by  Railway 1,682.21 1  1,740,483  8,000,000 

**             "        by  Canal 888,696  977,664  1.260.000 

The  Lehigh  Region 1.080,428  1.188,466  1,800,000 

Lackawanna  or  Del  and  Hudson  CanaL.  1,004,000  1,104,400  1,200,000 

Shamokin  District. 1 2.000  800,000  900,000 

By  Union  CanaL 80.666  88,720  400.000 

Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Co 20,000  40,000  600,000 

Cumberland  (Md )  district 686.575  690,282  800,000 

Total 6.204,669  6,029,814  9,860,000 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  in  1853,  was  26,708.921 
bushels;  and  in  1864,  allowing  10  per  crnt  increase,  will  be  29.379,813. 

This  table  gives  the  increase  for  1854.  at  825,-265  tons;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  market,  in  a  healthy  condition  will  demand  more.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  estimated  tonnage  capacity  is  in  excess  of  anticipated  demands  8,820,186  tons; 
but  we  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  actual  capacities  of  these  carrying  com  panics, 
tested  closely,  to  accommodate  the  tonnage  on  figures  indicated  for  1854,  their  nigher 
inviting  figures  to  the  contrary. 

Having  said  thus  much  with  reference  to  the  trade  of  our  own  section,  we  purpose 
taking  a  brief  glance  at  the  deposits  lying  on  and  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  see.  if  possible,  what  tne  future  prospects  of  that  great  extent  of  country  is. 
The  most  reliable  data  at  our  command  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  There  was  a  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
coal,  and  extent  of  deposits  in  that  section.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  commission 
say  they  proceeded  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  as 
far  as  Memphis,  examining  all  the  principal  coal  workings  on  those  rivers.  From 
Memphis  they  passed  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  St  Louis,  making  examinations  in 
that  vicinity  and  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinoisi.  Coal  is  developed  in  the  great- 
est quantity  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  for  nearly  900  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.  They  found  no  coal  workings  below  Caseyville,  a  village  in  Kentucky, 
about  two  miles  above  Trade  Water  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  river.  At  New 
Madrid,  or  what  is  called  *'  Sand  Blows,"  after  an  earthquake,  small  lumps  of  coal  are 
found  of  various  sizes. 

The  convulsions  or  earthquakes  which  usually  visit  that  pi  «ce  follow  long  continued 
rains,  and  the  received  opinion  is  that  the  coal  is  ignited  thereby.  How  much  below 
the  surface  the  coal  is  found  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  specimens  of  coal 
thrown  up  by  the  convulsions  of  nature  which  they  saw  at  New  Madrid,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  would  seem  to  establish  the 
theory  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  coal  is  ignited  by  long  continued  rains. 

In  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal,  they  were  governed  by  the 
appearance,  and  the  result  of  trials  on  board  the  steamers  on  the  river  and  in  the 
workshops  which  came  under  their  immediate  observation,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of 
persons  using  it  on  steamboats  and  for  manufacturing  purp«>ses. 

The  value  and  importance  of  the  coal  lands  in  the  West  have  not  heretofore  engaged 
the  particular  attention  of  the  owners. 

The  time,  however,  has  now  arrived  when  their  value  and  importance  are  being 
daily  developed.  The  scarcity,  as  well  as  the  high  price  of  wood,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Alississippi  rivers,  will  compel  the  owners  of  steamboats  navigating  those 
streams  to  resort  to  the  use  of  coal 

The  same  cause  will  induce  the  large  sugar  establishments  on  the  Mississippi  to 
substitute  its  use  for  that  of  wood.  These  considerations,  in  connection  witli  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  coal  at  New  Orleans  and  other  points  of  the  Misussippi,  Ibr 
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domestic,  mechanical,  and  pteamj»hip  purposes,  have  indaced  many  enterprising  capi- 
talists to  embark  in  coal  operations  in  the  West.  Companies  have  been  and  are  now 
forming  to  open  and  work  extensively  the  mines  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  labors  will  develop  one  of  the 
mo^t  extensive  coal  regions  on  this  continent,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  those  who 
engage  in  the  business  a  profitable  remuneration  for  their  outlay  of  capitaL  At  pre- 
sent the  capital  employed  in  mining  is  but  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  importance  of 
the  object,  and  the  working  has  been  confined  generally  to  the  upper  strata.  When 
the  mines  have  been  further  worked,  and  more  deeply  penetrated,  doubtless  in  many 
instances  the  coal  yielded  will  be  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  now  taken  from  the 
surface.  All  the  coal  examined  in  the  West  burns  remarkably  free.  The  coal  in  the 
neighborh(K)d  of  Pittsburgh  is  generally  esteemed  the  best,  and  bears  handling  and 
transportation  without  crumbling — which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  western  coal  that 
came  under  their  observation.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  Pittsburgh  is 
esteemed  the  best,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  mines  have  been  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
coal  at  other  points  on  tlie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  their  tributaries,  when  the  mines 
are  prop<Mly  developed,  will  be  equal  in  every  respect  to  what  is  known  as  Pittsburgh 
cc»al. 

There  are  extensive  coal  fields  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling,  in  Vii^nia,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  esteemed  as  highly  as  that  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  answers  for  all  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  some  branches  of  manu- 
factures. The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  generally  used  at  Wheeling  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

There  is  little  or  no  coal  shipped  down  the  river  from  Wheeling. 

At  Pomeroy,  in  Ohio,  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  bank  of  the  river, and 
Wi)rkings  are  very  extensive,  supplying  nearly  all  the  passing  steamboats. 

The  mines  in  connection  with  salt-works  are  owned  by  a  company,  who  are  said  to 
realize  large  profits.  The  coal  resembles  that  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis 
and  in  Illinois. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  Kentucky,  several  workings  of  coal  have  been 
coDiiuenced.     Of  the  character  of  the  coal  they  had  no  opportunity  of  judging. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Galli|)olis,  in  Ohio,  it  is  said  coal  of  a  superior  quality  is  found  io 
large  quantities.     A  railroad  is  in  progress  of  construction  from  the  mioea  to  the  river. 

On  the  Elk  River,  in  Virginia,  is  found  pure  cannel  coal.  Specimens  are  in  the  de- 
partment and  at  the  navy-yards  in  Norfolk  and  Washington. 

The  only  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  this  coal  into  general  use  is  the  difficulty 
encouTitered  in  getting  it  to  market.  When  they  were  at  Louisville,  a  boatload  of 
&m\  from  that  region  arrived  which  had  been  eighteen  months  on  the  way.  It  com- 
mands in  the  market  from  two  to  three  cents  more  per  bushel  than  Pittsburgh  or  any 
other  coal. 

Near  the  region  of  the  Kanawha  River  large  deposits  of  coal  are  found,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  that  on  the  Elk  River,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Kanawha.  The 
ditHculty  of  getting  it  to  market  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  general  U3& 

Arrangement.*,  are  being  made  by  capitalists  to  work  these  mines  extensively.  The 
Caunelton  coal  mines  are  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  They  examined  • 
several  openings  of  these  mines  which  have  been  worked  at  a  roy€dtt/,  or  mining 
privilege  of  one  cent  per  bushel.  The  strata  are  about  four  feet  thick,  and  formed  of 
two  distinct  kinds  of  coal — the  upper  part  being  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cannel 
coal,  and  the  lower  portions  resembling  the  Pittsburgh  deposits.  The  upper  portiiM 
is  a  light,  chaffy,  free-burning  coal,  with  little  durability.  Any  quantity  of  the  coal 
can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility  at  the  mines,  at  a  price  varying  firom  five  to 
six  cents  per  bushel. 

At  Hawesville,  Kentucky,  opposite  Canneltou,  coal  is  found  in  great  abundance,  of 
the  same  der^cription  and  quality  as  that  of  the  Cannelton. 

The  mines  are  now  being  worked,  and  the  passing  steamers  furnished  with  it  The 
Saline  Coal  Mines,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the  Saline  River,  two  miles  from  the 
Ohio  River,  are  most  ad/antageously  situated  for  the  supply  uf  passing  boats,  having 
a  fine  harbor. 

The  coal  beds  are  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  great  Illinois  ooal  field.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  coal  is  said  to  be  good ;  and  the  geological  surveys  represeot  six  distinct 
strata,  the  lower  one  of  which  is  seven  feet  thick. 

The  Mulfurd  Mines,  two  miles  above  Trade  Water  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Kentocky, 
are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  enterprising  proprietors,  aad  with  gr«iit 
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system.    The  passing  l»()ats  can  get  supplied  with  certainty,  and  large  quantities  are 
sent  to  New  Orleans  and  other  points. 

These  mines  have  the  same  distinct  strata  as  those  on  the  Saline  River.  In  one  of 
the  mines  there  is  a  peculiar  formation;  sulphur  is  found  in  large  1  urn p^,  almost 
pure.  It  is  separated  from  the  coal,  and  wa-^ted  with  the  slack,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
mine. 

The  mines  of  the  Hon.  John  Bell  on  Trade  Water  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  are  ext«'n?ively  worked,  and 
yield  a  large  profit. 

The  distinct  strata  developed  at  the  Saline  Mines  are  peculiar  to  these.  The  coal 
is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and,  from  the  tests  to  which  it  was  subjected,  it  is  consid- 
ered well  adapted  for  steaming  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Tliere  is  a  greater 
density  about  it  than  the  Cannelton  coal,  and  it  makes  a  better  hollow  fire. 

Mount  Carbon  Coal  Mine?,  Jackson  County,  Illinois,  are  situated  on  I3ig  Mtiddy 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  alK>ut  seventy  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  They  are  not  now  in  operation.  The  vein  of  tht-se  is  about  five  feet  thick,  running 
into  a  side  of  a  hill  having  a  thinner  vein  above,  and  I  think  one  below,  the  present 
opening. 

The  mines  are  fifty-six  miles  from  Cairo  by  the  Central  Road,  terminating  at  that 
point.  A  railroad,  thirteen  miles  in  length,  would  bring  tliH  coal  to  market  at  a  navi- 
gable point  on  the  illssissippi  River  in  large  quantities.  The  proprietors  have  not 
found  it  convenient  to  make  this  improvement.  There  is  a  .-^mall  tract  n^ar  the  Mount 
Carbon  Coal  Fields,  which  is  an  out  cropping  of  that  vein.  Two  of  the  small  veins 
in  this  tract  are  now  worked,  and  the  passing  boats  and  the  St.  Louis  market  sup- 
plied, when  the  stage  of  water  in  the  Big  Muddy  will  allow  it  to  be  floated  down. 

la  Calloway  County,  in  Uie  State  of  Missouri,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  coal  field 
of  cannel  formation.  The  vein  is  reported  to  be  of  great  thickness,  inexhaustible,  and 
is  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  the  river. 

These  coal  lands  are  owned  by  a  company  of  Eastern  capitalists,  who  have  built  a 
railroad  to  the  river,  (Mississippi,)  and  will  in  a  short  time  have  the  coal  in  market. 

The  coal  about  St.  Louis,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  of  an  inferior  quahty,  and 
only  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  gas  works  and  principal  manufactories  at  St.  Louis  u^e  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  or 
that  brought  from  the  Big  Muddy. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  stage  of  water,  they  could  not  visit  the  coal  land  in  Ten- 
nessee, but,  from  all  they  could  learn,  the  mines  on  the  Cumberland  River  and  at 
other  points  yield  coal  of  the  character  and  description  generally  found  in  the  western 
country. 

The  transportation  of  coal  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  their  tributaries 
is  by  flat-boats,  conUining  from  10,000  to  12,000  bushels,  or  from  300  to  400  tons. 
These  boats  are  floated  in  pairs  to  New  Orleans  and  the  interujediate  points,  when 
there  is  a  high  stage  of  water,  which  is  generally  in  the  spring  and  fall  seasons. 

Coal  is  usually  sold  at  New  Orleans  by  the  barrel,  the  price  varying  from  SO  cents 
to  75  cents  per  barrel,  depending  altogether  upon  the  quantity  in  market  and  the 
demand.  It  can  be  delivered  on  ship  board  at  ^Q'^j  Orleans  from  ?3  68  to  $4  50  per 
ton.  At  Memphis  they  do  not  think  the  maximum  cost  would  exceed  §3  68  per  too. 
The  cost  of  the  transportation  from  New  Orleans  to  Pen«acola  they  had  no  po&itive 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  from  the  best  information  it  would  cost  from  $2  50  to  f  3 
per  ton. 

The  business  of  mining  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Tennes- 
see is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  proprietors  of  the  coal  lands  are  now  fast  becoming 
aware  of  their  great  value  and  importance. 

MANUFACTURING  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  important  amendment  to  the  General  Manufacturing  Law  of  New 
York,  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature : — 

1.  Section  twenty-seven  of  chapter  forty,  of  the  laws  of  1848,  entitled  "an  Act  to 
authorize  the  formation  of  corporations  for  manufacturing,  mining,  mechanical  or 
chemical  purposes,''  shall  read  as  follows : — 

When  any  person  or  persons  owning  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  any 
company  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  present  a  written  request  to 
the  treasurer  thereof,  that  they  desire  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  such  company,  it 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  euch  treasurer  to  make  a  Btatemcnt  of  the  afiai*^  of  eaid  companj 
under  oath,  embracing  a  particular  account  of  all  its  assets  and  liabilitiea  in  a  minute 
detail,  and  to  deliver  such  statement  to  the  person  \vho  presented  the  said  written 
request  to  the  treasurer,  within  twenty  days  after  such  presentation,  and  he  shall  also 
at  the  same  time,  place  and  keep  on  file  in  his  office  for  six  months  thereafter,  a  copj 
of  such  statement,  which  shall  at  all  times  during  business  hours,  be  exhibited  to  any 
stockholder  of  said  company,  demanding  an  explanation  thereof.  Such  treasurer, 
however,  i>hall  not  be  required  to  deMver  such  statement  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
oftener  than  once  in  six  months.  If  such  treasurer  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  person  present- 
ing said  written  request,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  and  the  lurther  sum  of  ten  dollars 
for  every  twenty-four  hours  thereafter,  until  such  statement  shall  be  furnished,  to  be 
sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereofl 
2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

IRON  ORE  m  VIRGINIA  FOR  IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Lynchburg  Virginian  commends  the  glowing  account  of  ihe  mineral  re- 
sources of  Montgomery  County,  in  Virginia,  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  CAn«- 
ttnhurg  Herald^  to  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in,  or  designing  to  engage  in  the  iron 
business.  The  ore  referred  to  in  the  following  communication  is  said  to  be  in  richness 
acd  purity  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  the  editors  of  the  Virginian  state  that 
there  is  no  place  in  the  State  where  it  can  be  manufa-:tured  cheaper  than  in  Mont- 
gomery. We  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  great  and  varied  natural  resources 
with  which  Virginia  abounds  will  be  fully  developed,  and  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  nature  intended  them.  We  cheerfully  transfer  the  communication  to  the  pages 
of  the  Merchants^  Magazine,    The  correspondent  of  the  Chrintcnburg  Herald  says : — 

There  is  iron  ore  enough  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Virginia,  to  build  a  railroad 
with  a  double  track  of  heavy  T  rail,  210  tons  to  the  mile,  from  Washington  City  to 
San  Francisco.  It  is  found  at  different  points  within  from  one  to  five  miles  of  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Kailroad.  The  ore  is  of  the  very  best  quality ;  rich  enough 
to  yield  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  pure  iron.  This  ore  is  so  situated  that  it  can  t>e 
mined  or  gotten  out  at  a  cost  of  from  12|  to  50  cents  per  ton,  it  being  situated  oo 
gentle  slopes  in  immense  ledges,  from  which  it  can  be  blasted  in  large  masses. 

There  is  stone  coal  of  the  very  purest  and  best  quality  for  iron  manufactarinf  pur- 
poses, enough  within  from  five  to  ten  miles  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad, 
(and  to  which  a  branch  railroad  will  be  built  in  1855,)  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
whole  world  for  years.  In  short,  an  inexhaustible  amount  which  is  so  situated  that 
it  can  be  mined  at  a  cost  from  50  to  75  cents  per  ton.  There  is  on  New  River,  Little 
River,  and  Roanoke,  and  their  branches,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  convertible 
water-power  equal  to  at  least  10,000  horse-power. 

The  country,  though  fertile  and  productive,  has  still  a  very  large  proportion  of 
heavily  timbered  forest,  from  which  might  be  obtained  immense  quantities  of  char- 
con  1  and  fuel. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  strictly  true ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  is,  there  has  never  been 
a  ton  of  iron  made  in  the  present  limits  of  the  county  of  Montgomery. 


THE  PACIFIC  MILL  AT  LAWRENCE. 

According  to  the  Jx^wtll  Journal,  good  authority,  the  Pacific  Mill  at  Lawrence  is 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  mill  in  the  world.  It  makes  none  bat  the  finest 
kinds  of  goods,  and  the  success  of  its  operations  is  looked  to  with  great  interest  by 
manufacturers.  The  floor  surface  of  this  immense  structure  b  sixteen  acres — the 
largest  mill  in  England  is  eleven-anda-half  acres.  There  are  now  in  operation  40,000 
cotton  spindles,  and  10,000  worsted  spindles  ;  and  these  are  to  be  increased  to  80,000 
and  20,000  respectivelv.  There  are  1,200  looms  in  operation,  to  be  increased  to  2,400. 
Tliese,  with  2,000  hands,  produce  800,000  pieces  of  cloth  per  a&nnm,  one-half  delainea. 
The  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  is  20,000  lbs.,  say  1,500,000  lfa«.  per  annum,  and 
600,000  lbs.  of  wool.  Once  a  month  the  2,000  hands  assemble  at  the  cafekier*s  office, 
where  Mr.  Clapp  pays  out  to  them  $500,000  for  wages,  appropriating  to  each  oq«  the 
tzact  amotut  she  has  earned. 
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FRIVTUia  FOR  LACfi  i5D  MOSLIV. 

Under  the  name  of  nainre's  own  printing,  says  the  Journal  of  Indtuirial  ProgreMt, 
Mr.  Von  Aoer,  of  Vienna,  has  announced  a  peculiar  method  for  obtaining  impremiooi 
of  the  leaves  of  plants,  &c  The  process  consists  simply  in  taking  two  polished  metal 
plates,  one  hard,  the  best  substance  being  copper,  and  the  other  soft,  as  for  example, 
a  plate  of  lead,  and  laring  the  article  to  be  copied  between  them,  and  passing  the 
plates  between  the  rollers  of  a  press,  such  as  lithographers  use.  By  the  great  pres- 
sure exerted,  a  beautifully  sharp  and  faithful  c^py  of  the  article  is  produced  on  the 
leaden  plate,  from  which  impressions  can  be  obtained,  which  can  be  employed  for 
printing  thousands  of  copies.  The  dried  leaves  of  plants  can  be  copied  in  this  way, 
and  by  using  gutta  percba  gently  heated,  even  moist  plants  will  give  impressions. 
The  chief  use  of  this  new  art  will,  however,  be  the  reproduction  of  lace,  ^c,  for  if 
a  piece  of  lace,  or  of  worked  muslin,  be  placed  between  Che  plates  instead  of  leaveB, 
a  beautiful  intaglio  copy  will  be  produced,  from  which  printed  patterns  can  be  pro- 
vided Such  plates  might  be  at  once  employed  to  print  designs  upon  the  muslin  sent 
out  to  be  worked.  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  a  similar  invention  was  made  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  Dane  of  Copenhagen,  of  the  name  of  Peter  Cyhl,  who,  having 
died  before  he  perfected  the  art,  the  idea  was  lost  sight  ot 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  McDougall,  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  California,  in  a 
speech  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  May 
29th,  1854,  presents  in  a  condensed  form  the  commercial  progress  and  importance  of 
»the  Gold  State:— 

The  State  of  California  has  now  a  population  of  800,000  persons ;  and,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  effective  men,  they  may  be  considered  fully  equal 
to  any  other  population  of  700,000  in  capacity  either  for  labor  or  enterprise. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  a  population  of  from  50,000  to  76,000  persons,  and  ia 
already  second  only  to  New  York  m  point  of  commercial  importance,  as  we  have  be- 
fore stated  in  the  M<!rchanU  Magazine,  while  in  the  amount  of  her  tonnage  she  it 
competing  with  the  second  city  in  the  Union. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  money  is  power."  The  gold  of  California  has  been  the  maa- 
ter*power  that  by  its  force  has  seemed  to  realize  the  fabled  birth  of  the  ancient  Tyre, 
said  to  have  sprung  perfect,  with  the  palace  and  temple  and  busy  mart,  from  the  foam 
of  "  the  great  sea."  The  gold  fields  of  California  have  proved  rich  beyond  any  known 
parallel.  Within  the  last  five  years  they  have  produced  over  $800,000,000.  Within 
the  past  year  over  $80,000,000  in  treasure,  the  products  of  our  own  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, have  passed  out  of  our  golden  gate.  During  the  great  currency  controversy, 
about  1835  and  1886,  the  estimated  amount  of  the  entire  specie  basis  of  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  wah  $80,000,000.  The  State  of  California  contributes  annually 
to  the  currency  of  the  country  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  real  currency  of  the  whole 
Union  eighteen  years  ago. 

In  1883  the  entire  exports  of  the  United  States  of  her  own  domestic  products  were 
but  $69,000,000.  Out  of  the  golden  gate  we  have  exported  within  the  past  year  more 
of  the  domestic  products  of  California  than  was  exported  by  the  whole  Union  twenty 
years  ago.  As  late  as  1846  we  exported  of  our  domestic  products  but  $98,000,000, 
including  all  articles  of  exportation,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  the  fabrics  of  our  manu- 
factories. California  exports  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  Union  did  eight  years  ago. 
Just  before  our  gold  had  entered  into,  stimulated,  and  swelled  our  commerce. 

Again,  during  the  year  1858  there  was  imported  into  San  Francisco  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  428,280  tons  of  merchandise  for  its  own  and  its  independent  mar- 
kets ;  amounting  in  value  to  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the  market  of  San  Frandaoo  is  not  limited  by  the  State  of  California.  It  embraces 
th3  entire  coast  from  Acapulco  to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  all  the  islands  that 
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possess  a  commerce  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Asia.    The  market  of  San  Francisco  is  at 
larffe  a  market  for  the  AtlaDtic  coast  as  the  vhole  foreign  market  of  the  United  States 


eight  years  ago. 


'hile  upon  this  subject  Mr.  McDoogall  states  a  fact  incident  to  the  commerce  of 
California,  which  will  serve  somewhat  to  disabuse  members  of  Conip'eBS  of  the  im- 
pression that  California  is  a  burden  upon  the  Federal  treasury.  For  the  last  four 
years  the  customs  collected  at  San  Francisco  have  averaged  $2,500,000 ;  daring  the 
year  1851  over  $3,200,000  was  paid  for  customs  at  that  port  These  amounts  have 
been  principally  paid  upon  direct  importations  from  abroad,  while  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  foreign  merchandise  pays  duty  in  the  Atlantic  cities ;  so  that  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California  have  in  fact  paid  annually  into  the  Federal  treasury  over 
$7,000,000.  While  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  States  pay  two  dollars  per  capita  per 
annum  into  the  Federal  treasury,  the  people  of  California  pay  over  twenty  dollam 
As  liberal  as  the  Federal  Government  has  been  to  California,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  while  in  her  infancy,  just  sprung  out  of  chaos,  with  scarce  her  wings  adjusted,  she 
has  returned  more  than  she  ever  received  from  the  parental  bounty ;  Desidea  having 
poured  out  upon  all  these  States  treasures  of  wealth  that  have  given  an  impulse  and 
a  support  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  felt  everywhere,  from  the  Golf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Northern  lakes. 

While  the  mineral  wealth  of  California  has  heretofore  constituted  its  most  marked 
feature,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  treasures  of  the  mine  constitute  its  only 
claim  to  consideration.  No  part  of  the  Union,  not  even  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, equals  in  fertility  the  valleys  of  that  State.  We  know  of  no  other  soil  that 
yields  such  rich  returns  to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  And  this  soil  is  not  coo- 
fined,  as  many  have  supposed,  to  a  few  scattered  valleys,  but  constitutes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  superficial  area  of  the  entire  country.  With  a  fertile  soil  there  is  a 
uniform,  invigorating,  and  salubrious  climate,  a  better  climate  than  that  in  which 
were  bred  the  men  of  old  Rome,  a  better  climate  than  that  of  Italy. 

Far-seeing  and  intelligent  men  for  the  past  century  have  there  located  (the  Great 
Bay  of  San  Francisco)  the  point  where  was  to  grow  up  a  g^eat  city,  which  would  hold 
the  keys  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  command  the  rich  commerce  not  only  of 
that  great  ocean,  but  of  tlte  ancient  East.  In  five  short  years  the  foundations  of  that 
city  have  been  laid,  and  already  vessels  freighted  to  and  from  her  wharves  are  to  bt, 
found  upon  every  sea  and  in  almost  every  port  of  the  civilized  world. 

HOW  TO  COMMEffCE  BUSIHE88. 

Well,  boys,  we  doubt  not  that  you  would  like  to  rise  high  in  the  worid,  and  bs- 
eome  good  farmers,  roerchsints,  <fec  Here  is  a  good  motto  for  yon — Begin  at  the  low- 
est round  on  the  ladder  and  keep  climbing ;  and  here  is  a  story  which  will  illostrats 
just  what  we  want  to  say.  One  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New  York  city  teUs 
ns  how  he  commenced  business.    He  says : — 

I  entered  a  store  and  asked  if  a  clerk  was  not  wanted.  **  No,"  in  a  rongfa  tone,  wss 
the  answer,  all  being  too  busy  to  bother  with  me — when  I  reflected  that  if  they  did 
not  want  a  clerk,  they  might  want  a  laborer ;  but  I  was  dressed  too  fine  for  that.  I 
went  to  my  lodgings,  put  on  a  rough  garb,  and  the  next  day  went  into  the  same  store 
and  demanded  if  they  did  not  want  a  porter,  and  again  "  No,*sir,''  was  tbe  response — 
when  I  exclaimed,  in  despair  almost,  *'  a  laborer  f  Sir,  I  will  work  at  any  wages. 
Wages  is  not  my  object — I  must  have  employ,  and  I  want  to  be  useful  in  business." 
These  last  remarks  attracted  their  attention  ;  and  in  the  end  I  was  hired  as  a  laborer 
in  the  basement  and  subcellar  at  a  very  low  pay,  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  In  the  basement  and  subcellar  I  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe 
counting-house  and  chief  clerk.  I  saved  enough  for  my  employers  in  little  things 
wasted  to  pay  my  wages  ten  times  over,  and  they  soon  found  it  oat.  I  did  not  lei 
anybody  about  commit  petty  larcenies,  without  remonstrance  and  threats  of  ezposore, 
and  real  exposure  if  remonstrance  would  not  da  I  did  not  ask  for  any  ten  hour  law. 
If  I  was  wanted  at  8  A.  M.,  I  never  growled,  but  told  everybody  to  go  home,  **  and  I 
will  see  everything  right."  I  loaded  off  at  daybreak  packages  for  thd  morning  boats, 
or  carried  them  myselfl  lu  short,  I  soon  became  indispensable  to  mj  employers,  and 
I  rose,  and  rose,  until  I  became  head  of  the  house,  witn  money  enough,  as  vou  see,  to 
give  me  any  luxury  or  any  position  a  mercantile  man  may  desire  for  himttlf  and 
children  in  this  great  city. 
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WHAT  A  M0RAU8T  SATS  OF  GOLD. 

One  of  our  cotemporaries  becomes  quite  eloquent  in  discourBing  of  gold.  He  looki 
however,  only  on  the  dark  side  of  hit  theme,  and  will,  we  think,  leare  the  readers  of 
the  Merchant^  Magazine  with  the  inference  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  "  putting 
money  in  his  purse  C* — 

GOLD  1      GOLD  I      GOLD  ! 

How  shall  we  escape  the  yellow  finger  of  this  demon  of  the  earth  I  The  unholy 
cry  is  echoed  everywhere,  our  life  is  a  gilded  thread.  The  letters  of  every  printed 
page  point  towards  gold.  It  is  echoed  in  every  conversation  that  man  holds  with  his 
fellows,  and  from  his  birth  to  his  grave,  gold  and  the  lost  of  gold  peoples  his  thoughts, 
spurs  his  desires,  tinges  every  fancy,  and  prompts  every  action.  The  matin  song  min- 
gles with  chime  of  gold  1  Qold  1  is  rung  on  every  tinkle  of  the  vesper  bell — gold 
twines  itself  with  every  dream  of  love,  with  every  aspiration  after  fame,  even  thai 
purchased  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Gold  is  trilled  from  the  syren  lips  of  beauty's 
daughter.  Oold  is  the  hoarse  cry  that  ascends  from  the  throats  of  insatiate  gamblers. 
Oold  buys  and  sells  the  merchant's  principles.  Beneath  that  golden  varnish  vice 
lor>ks  so  attractive  that  even  charity  is  compelled  to  shed  indignant  tears  at  the  gilded 
counterfeit.  Where  is  the  wisdom  that  gold  cannot  steal,  and  make  its  former  pos- 
sessor play  the  fooL  See  that  reverend  judge — that  haughty  secretary — ^that  imperir 
ous  governor.  Oold  will  buy  them  all  thrice,  and  make  them  fetch,  and  come  like 
your  spaniel  Oold  makes  man  a  thing  of  naught,  only  fit  to  hold  the  endless  last 
for  shming  yet  unalloyed  dross.  Gold !  gold  I  the  words  ring  in  our  ears  as  we 
write ;  gold  is  the  coveted  theme  which  echoes  in  our  churches — the  preacher  means 
it  ev«rn  when  he  holds  aloft  the  sign  which  b  not  that  of  mammon.  Gold  at  the  cra- 
dle— gold  at  the  tomb. 

Look  at  the  golden  lust  of  the  merchant,  who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  years  ef 
his  life,  has  acquired  enough  to  render  him  independent,  each  day  of  the  week  still 
hankering  after  more  dross,  with  the  fiendish  sentiment  to  get  that  he  may  keep  others 
from  using.  False  dreamer  and  sophist,  you  must  render  to  your  God  an  account  of 
your  stewardship.  Mark,  then,  that  boy,  too  lazy  to  work  except  just  enough  to  keep 
up  an  appearance,  and  bowing  to  images  there.  Poor  idiot  1  learn  that  it  is  not  the 
image  you  love ;  but  her  golden  dross,  and  that  you  are  but  a  beggar  that  should  en- 
noble manhood. 

See  yon  wanton !  Gold  is  hers,  and  for  it  she  sold  her  birthright  and  her  heaveiL 
And  you,  ye  idols  of  fashion,  whose  hair  b  decked  with  jewels,  and  whose  limbs  are 
clasped  with  gold,  are  only  her  superior  by  the  sport  of  circumstances.  Cast  from 
jour  high  and  polished  brow  the  glittering  gewgaws,  unclasp  the  gilded  bands ;  lei 
those  black  eyes  flash  such  as  eleams  from  the  thunder-cloud  as  the  bolt  falls,  or  those 
soft  orbs  of  liquid  blue  shine  like  stars  in  a  sea  of  azure.  Gather  flowers  to  adorn 
your  foreheads,  as  Eve  did  ;  place  on  your  brows  earth's  offerings ;  entwine  the  orange 
blossom  with  tresses,  the  rose-bud  unite  with  your  blushes,  and  let  the  Cornelia  rival 
in  icy  dignity  those  snowy  blossoms.  There  is  a  nobler  aim  Sox  man  than  a  passioo 
for  gold.  There  is  the  love  of  power,  that  you  may  do  good  to  your  fellow  man, 
succor  the  distressed,  and  espouse  the  cause  of'^the  oppressed.  Let  intelligence  guide 
your  wandering  thoughts ;  think,  and  while  providing  for  your  own  household,  remem- 
ber there  is  yet  a  higher  sphere  of  action  to  which  you  must  be  called,  where  tlie 
gold  you  coined  on  earth  will  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust  of  the  sinews  which  toiled 
K)r  it 


THE  ADVENTUROUS  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

A  late  number  of  the  London  Daily  Netes  graphically  portrays  the  adventuroos 
spirit  of  our  American  Commerce,  after  this  manner: — 

**  We  own  to  a  cordial  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  American  Commerce,  in  its  ad- 
venturous aspect  To  watch  it  is  to  witness  some  of  the  finest  romance  of  our  time. 
No  idea  can  be  formed  of  our  own  older,  quieter,  more  traditional  way  of  setting  to 
work.  It  was  an  American  who  first  thought  of  carrying  ice  to  India.  Instead  of 
going  out  in  ballast,  as  was  often  done  then,  with  dollars  to  buy  some  oriental  cargo 
to  exchange  from  place  to  place,  coming  home  with  something  very  ri?h  indeed,  be 
took  out  a  cargo  of  ice  fW>ro  a  familiar  Massachusetts  pond.  A  fourth  of  the  eamo 
melted  while  the  people  in  Oalcntla  were  learning  what  it  meant,  and  llie  rest  sMd 
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for  812  ceuts  the  pound.  The  next  time  plenty  of  buyers  were  on  the  lookout ;  ecareely 
any  ice  had  time  to  melt,  und  the  price  was  nearly  doubled ;  since  which  time  it  hu 
been  a  good  speculation  to  send  ice  12,000  miles,  and  thrust  saltpetre  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  was  an  American  who  first  saw  the  beauty  of  Manilla  hemp«  though  it  wat 
not  unknown  to  us.  He  carried  home  a  few  bales,  and  in  ten  years  the  iroportatiop 
rose  to  20,000  bales.  The  Aroericans  were  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Chinese  long 
before  we  could  make  anything  of  them.  In  Salem — well  named  the  city  of  peace 
from  its  civilizing  commerce — the  highest  order  of  mercantile  spirit  is  found — a  spirit 
which  reminds  the  traveler  of  old  Venice  and  the  Hanse  towns.  The  particular  dig- 
nity coveted  at  Salem  is  membership  in  its  museum ;  and  to  be  a  member  it  is  requi- 
site to  have  doubled  both  Capes,  and  to  have  brought  something  remarkable  from  iar 
.lands.  There  a  young  man's  education  finishes  with  his  being  sent,  not  to  his  traveli, 
but  his  voyage ;  and  a  father,  uncle,  or  friend  makes  him  supercargo  of  a  good  freight, 
and  sends  him  to  China,  or  Borneo,  or  Madagascar.  Henceforth,  it  will  probably  be 
to  Japan,  or  to  shake  hands  with  the  Chinese  in  the  plains  of  Thibet,  or  with  Euro- 
pean travelers  at  Timbuctoo,  for  the  New  England  merchants  are  penetrating  to  the 
.  yery  heart  of  Africa,  to  handle  the  cotton  and  sell  their  goods.  It  is  an  every  daj 
matter  for  a  Salem  merchant  to  tell  his  wife  that  they  may  as  well  go  round  the 
world,  as  he  has  a  ship  ready ;  and  then  the  older  children  are  sent  to  school,  and  the 
Infants  and  their  parents  sail  away,  trafiicking  from  land  to  land,  in  another  hemisphere, 
and  returning  with  a  little  fortune,  sun-burnt  faces,  and  a  batch  of  curiosities  for  the 
museum.  We  hail  such  doings  in  any  nation  whatever,  and  in  the  American  case 
this  is  evidently  their  true  field  of  conquest.  If  we  would  only  emulate  tliem  as  fir 
as  suits  our  different  circumstances — making  railways  in  India,  and  raising  ottoi 
there,  and  wherever  in  our  dominions  it  will  grow — there  would  soon  (as  we  may  talk 
of  incidents  in  national  life  being  soon,)  be  an  end  of  charge  and  recrimination  ;  and 
offense  and  subtlety  about  Cuba's  and  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins,'  and  fishery  and  bound- 
ary questions  would  be  found  easy  of  settlement  between  the  two  most  commercial 
nations  upon  earth." 

THE  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  OF  SALEM. 

Salem,  as  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  are  aware,  is  one  of  the 
large  towns  "  out  of  Boston,"  and  is  situated  some  sixteen  miles  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion from  the  last-named  place.  The  population  of  Salem,  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  was  20,204.  The  time  was  when  its  foreign  trade  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
place  in  New  England.  In  noticing  the  clearance  of  the  bark  Edward  Koppiscb, 
Captain  John  H.  Eggleston,  which  sailed  from  Salem  on  the  ISth  of  last  October,  for 
a  voyage  to  Japan  and  ports  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — the  Koppiscb  was  formerly  owned 
in  Newburyport,  and  Captain  Eggleston,  her  present  owner  and  commander,  vho 
makes,  it  is  believed,  the  first  clearance  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  direct  for 
Jipzn  for  commercial  purposes,  likewise  sailed  the  first  vessel  from  Salem  for  Cali- 
ibioia,  which  was  previous  to  the  gold  discovery. 

The  Newburyport  Herald  says,  in  noticing  this  fact,  a  common  clearance  even  to 
trade  with  a  new  people  would  not  deserve  particular  attention ;  but  in  this  instance, 
it  is  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  Salem,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  drawn  to  other 
enterprises  of  late  years.  The  HeraJd  then  goes  on  to  give  the  following  interc?ting 
reminiscences,  which,  although  not  new  to  us,  may  be  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Merchant!^  Magazine,    The  Herald  says : — 

The  Commerce  of  this  country  has  been  almost  entirely  connected  with  the  great 
cities,  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  <&c. ;  yet,  now  and  then  there  remains  a  sur- 
Tivor  of  the  past  generations,  within  whose  recollections  those  places  were  little  more 
than  villages,  and  who  can  amaze  the  young  with  stories  of  other  towns — who  can  tell 
ns  of  Salem,  when  she  astonished  the  world  by  the  enterprise  of  her  merchant  princes 
^-the  Derbys,  Qreys,  Crowninshields,  Peabodys,  and  others,  by  whom  she  became 
more  wealthy  and  distinguiehed  than  any  other  port  on  this  continent  In  that  early 
time,  and  to  the  present,  it  has  been  peculiar  to  Salem  to  trade  where  nobody  dse 
traded,  to  seek  new  and  distant  peoples,  and  to  carry  out  a  Ocmmerce  of  her  owa 
We  will  venture  even  now,  that  Salem  has  commenced  the  tiade  with  mare  di£l»cot 
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peoples  ID  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  land  the  islands  of  the  seas,  than  all  other 
American  ports  put  together ;  and  if  the  history  of  her  Commerce  was  written,  il 
would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  books  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

Once  Salem  held  all  the  trade  of  the  Indies,  and  fortunes  of  millions  of  dollars—- 
such  as  are  not  now  known  out  of  the  great  cities — were  amassed  therefrom.  Hie 
first  American  ship  around  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  was  from  Salem  ;  the  first  to 
trade  at  Ilindostan,  Java,  Sumatra,  China,  and,  through  the  Dutch,  with  Japan,  as 
with  many  other  Asiatics,  were  from  Salem.  The  first  at  Madagascar,  at  Zanzibar, 
where  they  retain  almost  the  total  gum  and  ivory  trade  to  this  day ;  and  at  othcto 
ports  in  East  Africa,  were  from  Salem.  She  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first) 
for  ordinary  commercial  pursuits,  on  the  west  shores  of  Africa — and  there  she  is  the 
first  now.  She  was  the  first  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  South  American  rivers,  a| 
Matirided,  at  Para,  where  she  retained  the  control  for  a  long  time,  and  vet  leads  lA 
the  rubber  trade — and  other  ports  in  South  America.  She  opened  trade  with  ihb 
Fcet^ee  Islands,  and  has  ships  there  now  ;  she  sent  the  first  American  goods  to  traffie 
in  New  Holland ;  she  has  her  trade  to-day  with  New  Zealand,  and  Salem  men,  if  not 
vessels,  were  among  the  first  from  this  quarter  on  the  northwest  coast ;  and  now  the 
first  ship  for  commercial  pursuits  sails  from  her  quiet  waters  to  Japan. 

These  facts  for  such  a  place,  now  comparatively  insignificant,  are  singular  indeed^ 
and  a  well  arrayed  history  thereof,  from  the  time  of  her  fisheries  and  the  primary 
investments  of  Higginsun,  and  in  foreign  traffic,  with  narratives  of  early  voyages, 
sketches  of  eminent  sea  captains,  and  of  the  leading  merchants,  down  to  the  Brook- 
houses,  Uptons,  Shepherds,  Bertrams,  and  Phillip<es  of  those  times,  who  are  like  UQi6 
and  not  behind  their  predecessors,  would  be  a  work  of  intense  interest. 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  MERCHANT'S  CLERK. 

A  merchant's  clerk,  of  the  Rue  Haute ville,  recently  married.  His  master  had  4 
niece,  of  Spanish  birth,  an  orphan.  She  is  not  pretty,  though  verv  sensible  and  well 
informed.  At  the  balls,  last  winter,  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  her,  indeed,  she 
seemed  to  attend  them  rather  as  a  whim  than  from  inclination  or  amusement,  as  she 
seldom  danced.  But  if  she  did  not  dance,  she  noticed  much,  and  listened  to  more. 
The  clerk  soon  observed  that  the  lady  was  only  invited  to  dance  when  no  other  part- 
ner could  be  obtained.  She  herself  had  already  noticed  the  same  fact  Being  a  gal- 
lant man,  he  acted  accordingly.  The  incidents  that  led  to  the  denoitement  may  be 
easily  divined.  In  six  weeks  after  his  first  dance  with  the  fair  Spaniard,  he  obtained 
her  pcrmiiision  to  ask  her  uncle  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  He.  astonished,  gave  bit 
clerk's  proposal  a  very  cool  reception,  and  then  had  a  long  interview  with  his  nieoe; 
Finally,  however,  all  was  arranged,  and  the  lovers  were  married  on  Tuesday.  The 
Tliursday  after,  at  breakfast,  Adeline  said  to  her  husband,  who  exhibited  considerable 
chagrin  at  being  compelled  to  return  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  thus  early  in  the  honey- 
moon. 

"  Very  well — don't  go  there — go  there  no  more  V 

**  My  love,  it  is  very  easy  to  say  so,  but " — 

"  Easy  to  say  and  easy  to  do— both.  I  have  a  million  and  a  half.  Nobody  knows 
it  but  my  uncle.  I  always  made  a  point  of  forgetting  it  myself,  because  I  wished  to 
choose  a  really  disinterested  husband.  There  need  be  no  more  office  work  for  yon, 
if  you  do  not  wish  it.    Yet  still,  my  advice  is,  husband,  that  you  neglect  nothing.** 

THE  HONEST  SHOP  BOT. 

*'  Tliat  is  right,  my  boy,"  said  the  merchant,  smiling  approvingly  upon  the  bright 
face  of  his  shop  boy.  He  had  brought  him  a  dollar  that  lay  amongst  the  dust  and 
paper  of  the  sweepings. 

"  That  is  right,"  he  said  again,  "  always  be  honest ;  it  is  the  best  policy." 

"  Should  you  say  that  ?"  asked  the  lad  timidly. 

"  Should  I  say  what  ?  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  ?  Why  it  is  a  time  honored 
old  saying.  I  don't  know  about  the  elevating  tendency  of  the  thing;  the  spirit  vk 
rather  narrow,  I'll  allow." 

"  So  grandmother  taught  me,"  replied  the  boy,  *'  she  said  we  should  do  right  be- 
cause Qod  approved  it,  without  thinking  what  man  would  say." 

The  merchant  turned  abruptly  toward  the  desk,  and  the  thoughtful-faced  little  lad 
resumed  his  duties. 
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Id  the  course  of  the  moroiog  a  rich  aod  influential  citiBen  called  at  the  store.  Whits 
oonversing,  he  said,  I  have  no  children  of  my  own,  and  I  fear  to  adopt  one.  Mj  ex- 
perience is  that  a  boy  of  twelve  (the  age  I  should  prefer)  is  fixed  fai  his  habits,  and  if 
they  are  bad  ** — 

**  Stop  r  said  the  merchant,  "  did  you  see  that  lad,  yonder  V* 

*'  With  that  noble  brow  f    Yes,  what  of  him  f " 
.  **He  is  remarkable'' — 

**  Yes,  yesT-that*s  what  everybody  tells  me  who  have  boys  to  dispose  of.  No 
donbt  he  will  do  well  before  your  face.  I've  tried  a  good  many,  and  have  been  de- 
ceived  more  than  once." 

**  I  was  going  to  say,"  remarked  the  merchant  calmly,  **  that  he  is  remarkable  for 
principle.  Never  have  I  known  him  to  deviate  from  the  right,  sir — ^never.  He  would 
restore  a  pin ;  indeed,  (the  merchant  colored,)  he's  a  little  too  honest  for  my  employ. 
He  points  out  flaws  in  goods,  and  I  cannot  teach  him  prudence  in  that  respect  Com- 
mon prudence,  you  know,  is — i8-HX)mmon — common — prudence — ahem  T 

The  stranger  made  no  assent,  and  the  merchant  hurried  on  to  say  : — 

"  He  is  a  parish  orphan — taken  by  an  old  woman  out  of  pity,  when  yet  a  babe. 
Poverty  has  been  his  lot  No  doubt  he  has  sufiered  from  hunger  and  cold  uncounted 
times ;  his  hands  have  been  frozen,  so  have  his  feet.  Sir,  that  boy  would  have  died 
rather  than  been  dishonest    I  can't  account  for  it  upon  my  word  I  can't 

**  Have  you  any  claim  upon  him  ?*' 

*'  Not  the  least  in  the  world,  except  what  common  benevolence  offers.  Indeed,  the 
boy  is  entirely  too  good  for  me." 

**  Then  I  will  adopt  him ;  and  if  I  have  found  one  really  honest  boy,  thank  God." 

The  little  fellow  rode  home  in  a  carriage,  and  was  ushered  into  a  luxurious  room ; 
and  he  who  sat  shivering  in  a  cold  corner,  listening  to  the  words  of  a  pious  old  crea- 
ture who  had  been  taueht  of  the  spirit,  became  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  divines 
that  England  ever  produced. 

THE  CAMPHOR  OF  COMMERCfi— A  FACT  TOUCfllilO  IT. 

Camphor  is  a  vegetable  gum,  semi-transparent  and  colorless.  It  is  exceedingly 
volatile.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  flies  off  in  vapor.  On  account  of  its  strong 
aromatic  smell  it  is  much  used  to  preserve  cabinets  and  clothes  from  moths  and  other 
insects.  From  its  strong  smell  has  arisen  the  idea  that  it  is  a  preservative  against 
infective  disorders ;  as  it  b  poisonous,  disease  is  more  liable  from  the  camphor  than 
fK>m  infection.  Although  camphor  is  dissolved  in  water  only  in  a  small  quantity, 
■uflBcicnt  however,  is  taken  up  to  give  the  water  both  its  aromatic  odor  and  bitter 
taste.  If  some  shavings  of  camphor  are  thrown  on  the  surface  of  perfectly  clean 
water  in  a  large  basin,  the  pieces  immediately  begin  to  move  rapidly,  some  round  on 
their  centres,  others  from  place  to  place.  The  cause  of  these  motions  is  unknown.  0am- 

5hor  exists  in  many  plants,  but  is  chiefly  obtained  from  two — one  a  native  of  China  and 
apan,  much  resembling  the  laurel.  It  is  obtained  hj  chopping  the  leaves,  branches, 
roots,  <&c.,  into  small  pieces  and  placing  them  in  a  still,  with  water.  The  other  cam- 
phor tree  is  a  native  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  camphor  is  obtained  by  splitting 
open  the  tree,  when  it  is  found  in  large  pieces  in  the  interior. 

ACORN  AND  CHICORY  COFFEE. 

There  is  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  United  Stoics  Gazette, 
a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  coffee  from  acorns  and  chicory,  the  arti- 
cle being  made  separately  from  each.  The  chicory  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
turnips  to  render  it  sweeter.  The  acorn  coffee,  which  is  made  from  roasted  and  ground 
acorns,  is  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  frequently  with  rather  a  medicinal  t£&n  an 
economical  view,  as  it  is  thought  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  bloods  particu- 
larly of  scrofulous  persons.  Acorn  coffee  is,  however,  made  and  used  in  man^  parts 
of  Germany  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adulterating  genuine  coffee,  and  lias  been  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  for  the  same  use,  so  that  no  doubt,  maDT  persons  who 
would  shrink  from  knowingly  drinking  acoro  coffee  have  actually  drunk  it  under 
another  name.  If  it  be  medicinal  in  its  nature,  as  is  said,  the  we  of  it  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  And  at  any  rate,  as  it  is  healthy  in  its  nature*  aod  can  be  made  very 
cheaply  from  the  superabundance  of  acorns  in  our  forests,  it  seems  to  recommend 
itself  under  certain  circumstances  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  the  price  of  vhicfa  would 
thereby  be  much  reduced. 
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PR0fi££8S  OF  FREE  TRADE  IN  EUROPE. 

The  friends  of  free  trade  in  France  have  formed  the  plan  of  an  eztenBive  a880CUi 
tioD — a  free-trade  league,  somewhat  resembling  the  com  law  league  in  England.  Ad 
application  is  published  in  the  late  Paris  papers,  with  numerous  signatures,  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  asking  that  the  signers  may  be  permitted  to  form  them- 
selves  into  a  society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convince  the  country  of  the  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  all  classes  from  an  extensive  reduction  of  the  customs  tariff.  Amoog 
the  signatures  for  Paris  are  those  of  M.  Carlier,  ex-prefect  of  police,  M.  Michel  Chevar 
Ker,  M.  Horace  Say,  several  deputies,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  judges 
of  the  tribunals,  the  two  Pereires,  and  other  capitalists,  and  many  of  them  leading 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  For  Lyons  the  signatures  are  equally  numerous  and 
important  This  is  also  the  case  for  Limoges  and  Alsace ;  the  principal  manu&cturen 
there  are  among  the  petitioners.  For  Havre  there  are  very  few  signatures.  Boulogne- 
aur-Mer  is  represented  by  M.  Adam,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
some  of  the  principal  manufacturers.  Other  petitions  to  the  same  effect,  have,  it  it 
said,  been  drawn  up  at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  many  of  the  great  trading  towns  of 
France. 

The  doctrine  of  free-trade  is  making  mimifest  progress  in  France ;  and  every  year 
embraces  a  greater  number  of  the  politiciaos  as  well  as  the  writers  of  that  country* 
It  is  said  that  the  emperor  himself  favors  the  cause  of  free  trade. 

Meantime  other  countries  of  Europe  are  breaking,  one  by  one,  the  fetters  of  the  old 
commercial  despotism.  A  letter  published  in  the  London  Times,  dated  Turin,  August 
19th,  announces  that  a  treaty  has  been  signed  at  that  place  by  the  representatives  of 
the  British  and  Sardinian  governments,  securing  free  access  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
each  country  by  the  subjects  of  the  other.  It  is  said  also,  that  a  treaty  with  similAr 
proviaioDs  has  been  ratified  at  Constantinople  between  Sardinia  and  Turkey. 


CREDIT  Iff  PARIS. 


There  is  an  anecdote  which  began  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  denouement  of  which 
has  but  lately  occurred.  The  Cafe  Foy  has,  or  had,  a  standing  rule  never  to  call  badt 
or  ask  an  explanation  of  any  individual  leaving  the  establishment  without  paying. 
The  doctrine  was,  if  the  gentleman  is  merely  forgetful,  be  will  rectify  the  error  the- 
next  day ;  if  the  omission  is  a  swindle,  it  is  better  to  suffer  the  loss  than  provoke  pub- 
licity, and  perhaps  unpleasant  consequences. 

For  five  years  an  individual  had  breakfasted  regularly  at  the  Cafe  Foy,  and  as 
regularly  had  acquitted  his  each  morning's  indebtedness.  At  last  he  omitted  to  do 
eo,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  He  went  on  in  the  same  way  for  a  week,  but  as 
he  was  a  habitue  of  so  long  standing,  it  excited  no  uneasiness.  The  waiter  finally 
asked  the  proprietor  if  he  should  remind  the  gentleman  of  his  delinquency.  **  By  no 
means,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  has  been  punctual  in  his  payments  for  uve  years,  and  if 
he  is  less  so  now,  it  is  perhaps  that  he  is  in  want  of  money.  At  any  rate,  do  not  let 
him  suppose,  by  a  took  or  word  or  any  want  of  attention,  that  his  recent  irregularity 
has  been  noticed."  At  the  end  of  eight  months  the  gentleman  disappeared,  leaving 
his  bill  unsettled.  It  was  put  down  to  profit  and  loss,  and  in  five  years  more  had 
almost  passed  from  the  recollection  of  the  master  of  the  house.  Not  long  ago  he  re- 
ceived from  a  distant  port  a  shipment  of  genuine  Moka,  worth  a  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  draft  upon  a  Paris  banker  for  eleven  hundred  francs,  the  approximate  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  breakfaste.  The  latter  was  a  reimbursement — the  former  a 
**  recognition  of  an  act  of  delicacy,  rare  in  tmy  station  in  life." 

A  SAMPLE  CLERK  WANTED  15  A  DRUG  STORE. 

Jem  B.  is  a  wsg.    A  joke  to  Jem  is  both  food  and  raiment ;  and  whenever  and 
wherever  there  is  an  opening  for  fun,  he  has  it 
Jem  was  recently  m  a  drug,  store,  when  a  youth,  apparently  fresh  from  tha 
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**  mounting/'  entered  the  store,  and  at  once  accosted  Jem,  stating  that  ha  was  ia 
•earch  of  a  job. 

•*  What  kind  of  a  job  f '  inquired  the  wag. 

**  Ob,  a*mo9t  anything — I  want  to  git  a  kind  of  a  ginteel  job ;  Fm  tired  o'  fiumin*, 
an*  kin  torn  my  hand  to  most  anything."* 

**  Well»  we  want  a  man — ^a  good,  strong,  healthy  man,  as  sample  derk.*' 

"What's  the  wages r 

**  Wages  are  good ;  we  pay  11,000  to  a  man  in  that  sitnition." 

•*  What's  a  fellow  have  to  do  t" 

"  Oh,  merely  to  test  medicines,  that's  alL  It  requires  a  stout  man,  one  of  good 
constitution,  and  after  he  gets  used  to  it,  he  doesn't  mind  it  Tou  see,  we  are  very 
particular  about  the  quality  of  our  medicines,  and  before  we  sell  any,  we  test  every 

Sarcel.  You  would  be  required  to  take — say  six  or  seven  ounces  of  eastoroil  some 
ays,  with  a  few  doses  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  Croton-oil,  and  similar  preparations.  Some 
days  you  would  not  be  required  to  take  anything ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  yon  can 
count  upon — say  from  six  to  ten  doses  of  something  daily.  As  to  the  work,  that  does 
not  amount  to  much — the  testing  department  would  be  the  prindpMd  labor  required  of 
TOU  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  requires  a  person  of  very  healthy  oi^aniiation  to  endure 
it ;  but  you  look  hearty,  and  I  guess  you  would  suit  us.  That  young  man — pointing 
to  a  very  pale-€&ced,  slim-looking  youth,  who  happened  to  be  present — has  filUfd  the 

Eost  for  the  past  two  weeks ;  but  be  is  hardly  stout  enough  to  stand  it     We  should 
ke  to  have  you  take  right  bold,  if  you  are  ready,  and  if  you  say  so,  well  begin  to* 

day.    Here's  a  nt^w  barrel  of  castor-oil  just  come  in ;  I'll  go  and  draw  an  ounce * 

Here  verdant,  who  had  been  gazing  intently  upon  the  sum  youth,  intenrupted  him 
with— 

"  N-no,  no,  I  g-u-ees  not ;  not  to-day,  anyhow.  FU  go  down  and  see  my  aunt ;  and 
ef  I  o'clude  to  come,  FU  come  up  termorrer  an*  let  you  know." 

As  he  did  not  return,  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  considered  the  work  too  hard. 

THE  MATERIAL  FOR  ADULTE&ATIffG  TEA. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  known  in  Commerce  exempt  from  the  clever  inventiooa 
of  the  diBhonest  dealer,  either  as  maker  or  vendor.  Some  few  months  since  sixty 
tons  of  one  of  these  adulterious  compounds,  purporting  to  be  Gunpowder  Tea,  was 
received  in  New  York  from  San  Francisco.  The  ,humal  of  Commerce  stated  at  the 
time  that  there  was  "  not  the  least  smell  or  taste  of  tea  about  it,  but  in  appearance  it 
ia  the  most  complete  imitation  we  ever  saw.  It  is  probably  thin  paper  rolled  in  mud ; 
*but  in  weight,  color,  and  peculiar  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  everything  else  but^ovor,  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  article.  Even  the  little  bits  of  broken  stones 
Men  in  good  samples  of  Gunpowder  Tea,  are  imitated  to  the  life — af^f>arently  from 
the  same  material.  Ooce  mixed  with  genuine  tea,  the  adulteration  oooki  hardly  be 
discovered  ;  and  it  may  be  well  for  dealers  to  keep  a  look-oot  as  to  the  disposal  of 
this  invoice." 

ICEUND  A  FIELD  FOR  COMMERCIAL  ENTERFRIK. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  says  that  the  Icehuid  papers 
txult  in  the  new  Free  Trade  Bill,  and  anticipate  large  Commerce,  especially  with 
England.  As  an  instance,  they  state  that  in  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  ex- 
port from  Iceland  to  England  of  668  young  horses,  at  an  average  of  a  guinea  a  piece ; 
and  this  branch  alune,  which  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  can  be  indefinitely  iocreaaed.  lo 
1851  the  population  of  Iceland  amounted  to  60,206.  In  1842  there  were  2,443  births, 
and  1,444  deaths;  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  998 — total  population,  61,204.  Tht» 
interesting  country  is  therefore  progressing  favorably,  and  it  only  wants  the  kindly 
co-operation  of  English  capital  to  advance  rapidly.  Its  resources  have  hitherto  been 
suffered  to  lie  dormant  I  (says  the  Chronicle* 8  correspondent)  can  assure  our  coun- 
trymen that  they  will  find  this  island  a  noble  field  for  commercial  operatioas.  Its 
mines,  sheep,  horses,  wool,  fish,  and  a  number  of  other  articles,  will  giv«  a  large  re« 
turn  for  any  trouble  bestowed  on  them.  Now  that  the  old  monopoly  is  broken  ap^ 
H  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  merchants  will  not  allow  this  hint  to  escape  theok 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1, — N'octea  Amhroiianm,  Bv  the  late  John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philoeophy 
in  the  UDiversity  of  Edinburgh,  Editor  Blackwood's  Magazine,  author  of  the  Isle 
of  Palms,  <{»;.,  and  Wm.  Maoinn,  LL.  D  ,  J.  G.  Lockhabt,  James  Hogg,  Ac.  With 
Memoirs  and  Notes.  By  R.  Shklton  Mackenzie,  D.C.  L.,  editor  Shiel's  ^  Sketchesi 
of  the  Irish  Bar."  12mo.,  6  yols.,  pp.  486,  482, 469,  468,  465.  New  York :  J.  S. 
Redfield. 

This  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  complete  edition  of  the  famous  **  Noctes  Am- 
brosianse  "  of  Blackwood,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  reputation  of  that  cele- 
brated repository  of  conservative  literature  and  politics.  The  biographies  of  Wilsoo, 
Lockhart,  Hogg  and  Maginn,  the  accredited  authors  of  these  sparkling  scintillations 
of  genius,  wit  and  humor,  and  the  copious  noles  and  illustrations,  so  necessary  to  $L 
true  understanding  of  the  allusions  with  which  the  work  is  crowded,  and  the  peraooal 
satire  it  contains,  are  features  which  lend  a  value  and  interest  to  the  work  they  could 
not  otherwise  posses?.  These  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  one  of  tne  best 
names  in  English  literature,  in  the  most  sdiolarly  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie, is  very  properly  introduced  in  connection  with  the  papers  that  formed  so 
unique  a  feature  of  that  work.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  first  rate  engrav- 
ing of  the  distinguished  writers  of  the  "  Noctes."  Mr.  Redfield,  the  liberal  and  enter- 
pnsing  publisher,  has  produced  the  work  in  a  form  and  style  that  must  commend  it 
to  every  library  gatherer  in  this  country.  It  may  and  must  be  Iregarded  as  the  onl^ 
complete  library  edition  of  the  work  that  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  published  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic. 

2. —  Woodcraft :  or  Hawks  About  the  Dovecot  A  Story  of  the  South  at  the  Olose 
of  the  Revolution.  By  William  Gilmoke  Simms,  Er»q.,  author  <»f  "  The  Partisan's 
"  Mellichampe,"  "Katharine  Walton."  "The  Scout,"  "The  Yemasse,"  "  Guy  Rivers," 
Ac.     r2mo.,  pp.  618.    New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  American  people  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Redfield  for  producing  in  a  sub- 
stantial style  a  handsome  library  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  the  most  distin- 
guiahed  novelist  of  the  "  sunny  South."  The  present  story  is  one  of  a  series  connected 
with  the  events  of  the  great  American  revolution.  It  was  first  published  some  years 
since,  and  has  probably  received  the  final  revision  of  the  author.  Without  making 
any  comparison,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  historical  and  other  romances 
of  Mr.  Simms  are  deserving  of  a  high  rank  in  our  purely  American  literature.  The 
South,  nay,  more,  the  American  nation,  may  well  be  proud  of  possessing  a  novelist 
and  poet  so  capable  of  illustrating  their  history. 

8. — The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson ;  being  his  Autobiography,  Correspondence, 
Reports.  Messages,  Addresses,  aud  other  Writings,  Ofiicial  and  Private,  published 
by  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library,  from  the  Original 
Manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Tabled 
of  Contents,  and  a  Copious  Index  to  each  volume,  as  well  as  a  General  Index  to  the 
whole.  By  H.  A.  Wa8hisgto.x.  Vols.  8,  4  and  6,  8vo.,  pp.  699, 697  and  612.  New 
York  :  Riker,  Thome  &.  Co. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  present  collection  of  the  varied  writings 
of  Jefferson,  include  the  letters  written  while  in  Europe,  from  1784  to  1790,  and  the 
letters  written  after  bis  return  to  the  United  States  down  to  his  death,  in  1826.  We 
have  given  in  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  some  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  great  national  work,  and  we  repeat  the  title  above  as  it  gives  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  description  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  published.  The  com- 
plete writings  of  Jefferson  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  our  free  democratic  institutions,  and  become  familiar  with  the  mind 
and  character  of  their  great  exponent.  The  nine  or  ten  volumes  which  will  include 
the  larger  part  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  writings  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  must 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  every  public  library.  We  have  ever  regarded  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  views  and  opinions,  as  far  in  advance  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  and 
but  comparatively  few  in  our  own  day  have  attained  so  commanding  an  eminence  iA 
the  science  of  popular  goveroment  and  democratic  inatitutioDS. 
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4. — A  Compendium  of  the  Theological  and  Spiritual  Writings  of  ^nanuel 

borg :  beiug  a  Systematic  and  Orderly  Epitome  of  all  his  Relisrious  Works ;  select- 
ed from  more  than  thirty  volames,  and  embracing  all  his  Fundamental  Principles, 
with  copious  Illastrations  and  Teachings.  With  an  appropriate  Introduction,  pre- 
faced by  a  Full  Life  of  the  author ;  with  a  brief  view  of  all  his  Works  on  Scienoe, 
Philosophy  and  Theology.  Svo.,  pp.  674.  Boston :  Croeby  <k  Nichols.  New  York: 
Fowlers  «k  Wells. 

The  contents  and  character  of  this  large  and  handsome  volnme  are  concisely  and 
eomprehensively  described  in  the  title  page,  as  above  quoted.  In  its  preparation 
Professor  Bronsoo,  who  is  understood  to  be  compiler,  brought  to  the  labor  an  earnest 
devotion  to  the  views  and  principles  of  the  Swedish  Seer,  combined  with  a  thoroogfa 
knowledge  of  his  voluminous  writings,  religious  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  good 
taste  and  sound  judgment  The  writiogs  of  Swedenborg  are  quite  voluminous,  and 
his  spiritual  works  abound  in  repetitions  ;  and  it  appeare  to  be  the  object  of  Mr.  B.  in 
this  collection  to  avoid  these,  and  furnish  the  reader  with  a  comprehensive  compen- 
dium of  the  writings  of  a  man,  whom  the  compiler  regards  as  **  the  most  transcendent 
luminary  that  has  ever  yet  shone  upon  the  world.**  Ue  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  have  ever  lived.  We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Dr. 
Brooson  for  culling  from  the  works  of  his  author  just  what  we,  and  nine-tenths  of 
Swedonborg's  readers,  will  be  glad  to  possess.  Swedenborg,  in  his  day.  divided  the 
readers  of  his  writings  into  five  classes.  The  first,  he  said,  neglected  them  entirely, 
because  they  are  in  another  persuasion,  or  because  they  are  in  no  faith.  The  second 
receive  them  as  scientifics,  or  as  objects  of  mere  curiosity ;  the  third  receive  them 
intellectually,  and  are  in  some  measure  pleased  with  them  ;  the  fourth  in  a  persuasive 
manner ;  and  the  fifth,  he  concludes,  receive  them  with  delight,  and  confirm  them  in 
their  lives.  To  these  several  classes  we  commend  the  present  volume,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  who  are  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  his  remarkable  writrngs  oo 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  human  race. 

6. — The  Rhyme  and  Reason  of  Country  Life  ;  or  Selections  from  Fields  Old  and 
New.  By  the  author  of  "  Rural  Hours,"  etc.,  etc  8vo.,  pp.  428.  New  York ;  G.  P 
Putnam  &  Oo. 

Miss  Cooper,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  American  novelist  of  that  name,  has 
evinced,  in  the  preparation  of  this  really  unique  volume,  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
successful  book-maKer.  Correct  taste,  sound  judgment,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
**  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true,**  in  country  life,  are  displayed  in  every  page  of 
the  present  work.  The  selections  here  embodied  relate  to  one  subject  only — but  that 
comprehends  a  very  wide  sphere — that  of  rural  life.  She  has  explored  its  nuusy  dif- 
ferent fields,  old  and  new,  and  gathered  and  grouped  all  the  variety  from  them  that 
the  most  capacious  spirit  could  desire.  In  it  she  has  brought  together,  classified  and 
arranged  cleverly,  many  beautiful  passages  from  the  best  writers,  mingled  with  others 
interesting  rather  from  their  quaintness  and  oddity,  or  their  antiquity.  Not  only  have 
the  poets  of  our  own  tongue  in  England  and  America,  been  laid  under  contribution  for 
the  reader's  amusement,  but  translations  from  some  dozen  different  languages  have 
also  been  introduced. 

6. — 3fartin  Merrivale  X  his  Mark.  By  Paul  Cratton.  12mo.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.    New  York  :  J.  C.  Derby. 

This  story,  after  the  manner  of  Dickens  and  other  writers  of  the  day,  **  is  being** 
published  in  semi-monthly  parts.  The  hero  of  the  story,  an  ambitious  youth  from  the 
country,  who,  coming  poor  and  inexperienced  to  the  city,  attempts  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  wm  a  name  in  literary  pursuits.  In  tracing  his  varied  fortunes  the  author  gives 
us  some  amusing  and  characteristic  sketches  of  life  and  society,  with  some  clever 
touches  of  humor  and  satire.  The  previous  writings  of  **  Paul  Crayton "  have  been 
extensively  read  and  very  generally  admired.  Many  of  his  delineations  would  not 
detract  from  the  fame  of  a  Dickens. 

7. — Letters  from  Rome,  A.  D.  138.   By  the  author  of"  Clouds  and  Sunshine,**  **  Spir» 
itual  Ybitors,**  etc    12mo.,  pp.  239.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &,  Co. 

This  we  take  it  is  an  imaginary  correspondence  between  distinguished  Romans. 
The  volume  contains  twenty  letters  from  Marcus  Sextorius  to  Lucius  Virginias,  Mar- 
oellina  to  Octavia,  Pnblius  to  Caius,  Julia  to  Valeria,  and  others.  The  aatbor^s  epis- 
tolary style  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  series  of  letters  may  serve  as  a  snggestivv 
model  for  friendly  and  familiar  correspondence. 
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8.— 7%tf  Parables  of  the  New  Teatament  Practically  Unfotded.  By  Rev.  William 
Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Hector  of  St  Andrews,  Philadelphia.  Elegantly  Illustrated. 
Royal  8vo.,  pp.  326.     Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler. 

The  parable  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  attractive 
methoos  of  conveying  to  the  mind  the  salutary  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth.  It  ooq- 
veys  the  latter  in  a  less  offensive  or  more  engaging  form  than  that  of  direct  assertaoo. 
In  ueing  parables  as  the  Media  of  instruction,  me  Great  Teacher  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment conformed  to  the  usage  of  all  preceding  ages,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  design  of  the  volume  before  us,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  practical 
unfolding  of  the  impressive  parables  of  Christ,  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostles.  The  author  does  not  give  the  explanations  of  various  writers, 
nor  store  up  in  his  pages  the  treasures  of  exegetical  criticism,  as  such  a  plan  would 
have  made  his  worK  less  acceptable  to  the  popular  mind,  which  he  specially  aims  to 
reach,  enlighten,  and  expand.  The  publisher,  aided  by  the  artist,  has  produced  a 
book  of  great  beauty,  fitly  designed  as  a  gift  for  the  approaching  Christmas  and  New 
Tear.  It  has,  however,  a  perennial  value,  and  like  the  parables  it  illustrates,  will 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

0. — ElocHtion  ;  or  Mental  and  Vocal  Philosophy :  embracing  the  Principles  of  Read- 
ing and  Speaking,  and  designed  for  the  Development  and  Cultivation  of  both  Body 
and  Mind,  in  accordance  with  the  Nature,  Uses,  and  Destiny  of  Man,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Professor  C.  P.  BaoNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  8vo.,  pp.  384.  Boston :  Otis  Clapp  and  Cros- 
by, Nichols  <&  Co. 

This  volume  contains  all  that  its  title  indicates,  and  forms  altogether  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  instructive  works  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  not  a  mere  dry 
treatise  on  the  elementary  principles  of  elocution ;  it  is  a  treatise  on  elocution,  and  ui 
our  judgment  a  good  one  ;  but  it  is  more— it  embodies  a  fund  of  information,  wisdom 
and  philosophy,  the  earnest  study  of  which  cannot  well  fail  of  enlarging  the  mind,  and 
elevating  its  moral  and  mental  faculties.  Some  idea  of  its  contents  may  be  learned, 
when  we  state  that  the  volume  contains  near  three  hundred  choice  anecdotes  ;  three 
thousand  oratorical  and  poetical  readings ;  five  thousand  proverbs,  maxims,  and  lacon- 
ics, and  several  hundred  engravings.  The  present  edition  (the  fortieth  thousand)  has 
been  revised  and  corrected,  with  large  additions,  embracing  original  and  selected  dia- 
logues and  speeches.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  we  desire  to  see  widely  circulated 
among  the  young  men  of  America. 

10. — A  Journey  to  Central  Africa :  or  Life  and  Landscape  from  Egypt  to  the  Negro 
Kingdoms  of  the  White  Nife.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations 
by  the  author.     12mo.,  pp.  522.    New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  <&  Co. 

Books  of  travel  are  as '-  plenty  as  blackberries,"  to  use  an  old  saw,  which  is  not 
always  correct,  unless  indeed,  "  the  exception  proves  the  rule."  Mr.  Taylor,  in  choos- 
ing fresh  fields,  and  paths  which  few  had  trodden  before  him,  evinced  his  usual  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  Those,  however,  who  have  read  his  other  books  of  travel, 
would  scarcely  need  a  recommendntion  to  induce  them  to  take  up  anything  from  his 
graphic  pen.  His  pure  and  beautiful  style,  and  his  ready  perception  of  whatever  is 
interesting  in  "  life "  or  pleasing  in  "  landscape,"  gives  a  value  to  whatever  path  ha 
attempts  to  portray.  The  present  volume  is  not  wanting  in  the  characteristics  that 
constitute  the  readable  and  the  agreeable  traveler.  It  is  a  model  in  its  way,  and  as 
such  we  commend  it  to  all  who  would  be  amused  and  instructed  at  the  same  time . 

11. — Poems.    By  Thomas  William  Parsons.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Dr.  Parsons  evinces  much  true  poetic  power  and  imaginative  faculties  of  a  high 
order.  There  is  classic  beauty  in  some  of  his  productions.  His  style  at  times,  luu 
been  likened  to  Milton,  yet  he  has  originalitv.  This  volume  contains  some  fifty  pieces 
on  varied  subjects,  grave  and  gay ;  one  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  Hud- 
son River,  are  fine  productions.  Several  addresses  written  for  theatrical  inaugurations 
are  included  in  the  collection.  The  poets  of  America  have  in  this  author  one  of  their 
mobt  brilliant  stars. 

12. — Uncle  Jerry's  Letters  to  Young  Mothers,  Compiled  by  Anna  K  Porter.  18mo., 
pp.  144.    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  <b  Ca 

This  book  contains  some  useful  hints  on  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  train- 
ing of  children,  the  necessity  of  a  personal  sopervisioo,  and  other  subjects  interestmi^ 
to  mothers. 
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18. — Omamenia  of  Memory ;  or  Beauties  of  History,  Romance  and  Poetry.  Witb 
Eighteen  Engravings,  from  Original  Designs.  4to.,  pp.  180.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

Historical  events,  embellished  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  novelist's  art*  it  is  well 
remarked,  have  long  been  a  favorite  study  with  the  lovers  of  polished  literature.  We 
treasure  up  passages  of  our  favorite  authors,  and  remember  and  dwell  upon  them  with 
pleasure.  Taking  advantage  of  this  taste,  or  passion,  the  editor  of  the  volume  before 
UB  has  given  what  may  be  esteemed  the  "  Ornaments  of  Memory,"  richly  illustrated 
with  choice  gems  of  history,  romance  and  poetry,  and  embellished  with  eighteen  fine 
engravings  on  steel,  drawn  from  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  painter  s  art,  and 
whidi  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  any  which  have  ever  been  executed 
Among  the  engraved  illustrations  wo  notice  faithful  copies  from  the  paintings  of  Cole, 
Leutze,  Durand,  Ranney,  Hinckley,  and  other  American  artists  of^  merit^  On  the 
whole  the  volume  embodies  some  of  the  purest  productions  of  the  pen,  with  plates 
from  paintings  of  a  high  order  of  artistic  ekill.  It  is  a  fitting  "  ornament"  of  **  mem- 
ory," and  well  may  grace  the  center  table  of  every  "  family  circle  "  in  which  culture, 
taste,  refinement,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful  predominate. 

14. — The  Meaning  of  Words :  analyzed  into  Words  and  Verbal  Things,  and  Unverbal 
Things  claspified  into  Intellections,  Sensations,  and  Emotions.  By  A.  B.  Johnsox, 
author  of  a  •*  Treatise  on  Banking."  **  Religion  in  its  Relations  to  the  Present  Life,** 
etc.,  etc.     12rao.,  pp.  256.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &>  Co. 

It  is  out  of  the  question,  iu  the  little  space  allotted  to  our  '*  book-trade  "  notices,  to 
give  our  readers  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  or  character  of  this 
volume,  and  we  should  do  the  author  great  injuHice  were  we  to  make  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Johnson  possesses  an  eminently  sound,  acute,  philosophical,  and  analytical  mind, 
and  is  very  clever  in  the  treatment  of  every  subject  he  attempts  to  discuss.  His 
etyle  is  terse,  vigorous,  and  original.  These  characteristics  of  mind  and  manner  mark 
every  page  and  paragraph  of  tlie  present  work.  We  trust,  however,  the  reader  of 
this  notice  will  not  take  our  word  in  the  matter,  but  examine  for  himself,  as  we  feel 
quite  sure  he  will  add  much  to  his  store  of  information  by  so  doing ;  that  is,  if  he 
nave  any  taste  for  the  study  of  "  words,"  which  Mr.  J.  has  so  ingeniously  *'  analyzed  " 
into  "  unverbal  things,"  <bc.  The  importance  of  the  treatise  will  be  apparent  to  all 
who  agree  with  Blair,  who  truly  says,  that  in  learning  to  arrange  words  correctly,  we 
are  learning  to  think  correctly. 

16. — Jerusalem  and  its  Vicinity ;  A  Series  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Locali* 
ties  connected  with  the  Week  before  the  Resurrection.  By  W.  H.  Odenhkiver, 
M.  A.,  Rector  of  St  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia.  12mo.,  pp.  218.  Philadelphia: 
E.  H.  Butler  <fe  Co. 

Six  lectures  connected  with  the  week  before  the  resurrection  as  observed  in  the 
Episcopal  and  Catholic  Churches.  The  author  follows  tlie  plan  of  the  Gospels.  With- 
out following  the  chronological  arrangement  of  events  selected  for  each  day,  he  con- 
veys in  a  systematic  form  what  he  conceives  to  be  appropriate  spiritual  instruction, 
aa  well  as  topographical  information,  connecting  his  references  to  "  Storied  scenes,  and 
haunts  of  sacred  lore."  He  has  visited  the  places  in  *'  Holy  Land  "  he  so  gracefully 
describes.  The  volume  is  charmingly  illustrated  with  appropriate  engravings,  and 
forms  altogether  a  beautiful  gift  book  for  the  approaching  Chrbtmas,  or  any  other 
season  of  the  year.    It  possesses  a  perennial  value  and  interest. 

IQ.—The  Pastor's  Wedding  Gift.  By  Wm.  M.  Thateb,  author  of  "  HinU  for  the 
Household,"  "  Spots  in  our  Hearts  of  Charity."  ISmo.,  pp.  108.  Boston :  John  P. 
Jewett  A  Co. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  gift-book,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  will  do  very 
well  for  a  present  from  clergymen  to  married  couples.  It  contains  advice  to  the  mar- 
ried, and  several  poems  of  some  merit  on  "  Love,"  **  Hope,"  and  "  Broken  Ties ;"  also 
the  *•  Bachelor's  Soliloquy,"  Ac. 

17. — Reginald  LyU.  By  Miss  Pardok,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Marie  de  Medicis.** 
"  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Court  of  France,'' "  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman," 
<bc.     12mo.,  pp.  842.    New  York  :  Burgess  <&  Day, 

The  novels  of  Miss  Pardee  have  had  numerous  readers.  Her  descriptive  and  narra- 
tive powers  are  of  a  high  order;  and  those  who  have  read  one  of  her  books,  will  be 
very  apt  to  read  more. 
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IB. — Biography  of  the  Rev.  IJosea  Ballon.  By  his  TouDgest  Son,  Matdeix  M.  Balloo, 
12mo.,  pp.  404.     Boston  :  Abel  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Ballou  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  Boston  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation.  We  heard  him  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  we  were  a  mere 
boy,  and  although  we  have  not  from  that  time  to  his  death,  we  are  glad  to  pdissese 
these  memorials  of  his  life  and  character.  The  biography,  a  simple  and  apparently 
faithful  narrative  oi  facts,  is  a  beautiful  tribute  of  filial  affection — a  tribute  worthily 
paid  by  the  scholarly  author  to  the  father  who  instilled  into  his  mind  the  love  of  learo- 
mg.  The  author  aims  to  illustrate  **  the  harmony  of  a  Christian  character,  the  daily 
beauty  of  whose  life  accorded  with  that  of  his  public  career ;  through  whose  existence 
religion  ran  like  a  silver  thread,  linking  all  its  component  parts  together."  The  un- 
prejudiced and  liberal  of  every  sect  may  read  the  book  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit 

19. — Famous  Persons  and  Places.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  12mo.,  pp.  492.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner. 

No  writer  of  the  present  day  so  gracefully  and  so  graphically  portrays  persona  and 
places  as  the  author  of  these  sketches  of  scenes  and  society.  In  the  "  whim  of  the 
hour,"  its  manners,  ^hions,  and  those  ephemeral  trifles,  which  constitute,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  "  form  and  prei^sure "  of  all  that  is  noteworthy  in  this  moving,  living 
world,  Mr.  Willis  excels  all  his  cotemporaries,  and,  to  the  **  best  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief,"  all  his  predecessors.  His  genius,  taste,  discrimination,  truthfulness,  and  phi- 
losophy, (and  he  has  an  abundance  of  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first-named  quality,) 
permeate  every  page  and  paragraph  of  his  polished  pen.  Every  editorial  in  the 
**Home  Journal"  is  well  worth  preeerviug,  and  will  form  in  all  time,  part  and  parcel 
of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

20. — Fruits  and  Farinacea  the  Proper  Food  of  Man  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  Prove 
from  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Chemistry,  that  the  Original,  Natural,  and 
Best  Diet  of  Man  is  derived  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  John  Smith.  WHh 
Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  R.  T.  Trall,  M.  D.  From  the  second  London  edition. 
12mo.,  pp.  314.    New  York  :  Fowlers  <fe  Wells. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  concisely  stated  in  the  title  quoted  above.  The  views 
advocated  differ  widely  from  the  various  writers  of  the  pa^^t  on  dietetics,  and  are  at 
variance  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  society.  It  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  treatise,  evincing  considerable  re;«eareh,  and  plea.><urable,  to  say  the  least, 
arguments.  As  a  compendium  of  the  evidences  and  reasonings  on  the  whole  subject 
of  diet,  it  is  as  full  and  complete  as  the  number  of  pages  into  which  it  is  compressed 
will  permit 

21. — The  Evidences  of  Christianity^  as  exhibited  in  the  Writings  of  its  Apologists 
down  to  Augustine.  Hulsean  Prize  Essay.  By  W.  J.  Bolton,  Professor  in  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     12mo.,  pp.  302.     Boston :  Gould  &,  Lincoln. 

The  work  before  us  received  the  Hulsean  prize  in  England  in  1862 — a  prize  con- 
ferred annually  for  many  years,  and  originally  established  by  a  legacy  from  the  Rev. 
John  Uulse,  of  Elsworth,  in  1777.  The  essay  is  divided  into  six  '*  arguments."  These 
are  drawn  from  antecedent  probability,  from  antiquity,  prophecy,  miracles,  superior 
morality,  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrine,  and  fiioally  from  the  success  of  the  goe- 
peL  The  work  displays  research  and  learning,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  require  other  evidence  than  their  own  consciousness  of  the  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  Christianity. 

22. — Bister  Agnes ;  or  the  Captive  Nun.  A  Picture  of  Convent  Life.  By  a  Cleigy- 
man's  Widow,  author  of  "  The  Orphan's  Friend,"  "  The  Widow's  Friend,"  Ac  12mo. 
pp.  412.    New  York :  Riker,  Thorne  &  Co. 

This  tale,  by  an  English  lady,  contains  what  purports  to  be  an  exposition  of  Jeeoit- 
ism  and  of  nunneries  unveiled,  and  is  written  in  the  desire  of  inducing  persons  to 
pause  before  entering  such  places,  and  of  addmg  an  impetus  to  the  movement  in 
England  for  obtaining  an  efficient  inspection  and  control  of  British  nunneries. 

28. — Tender  Grass  for  Little  Lambs.  By  Rev.  CoaNSLius  Winter  Bolton.  New 
York :  Robert  Carter  A  Brothers. 

Six  stories  of  a  religions  character,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  titles, viz.:  1, 
Temptation ;  2,  Redemption ;  8,  Repentance ;  4,  Faith ;  6,  the  Song  of  the  Angels ; 
6,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
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24w — The  Angel  of  (he  Boutehold,  By  T.  8.  Arthub.  12ina,  pp.  211.  Bosim :  L. 
P.  Crown  A  Co. 

A  eimple  domestic  story,  beautifully  illustratiog:  the  power  of  kindness  upon  the 
human  heart  The  angel  of  the  housenold,  in  the  form  of  an  infant,  oomes  to  a  home 
whicli  was  before  all  strife  and  ill  temper,  and  with  her  unconscious  influence  becooMS 
a  real  blessing  to  its  inmates.  The  love  and  innocence  whidi  the  Utile  foundling  dif- 
fuses around  her,  and  calls  out,  from  the  care  extended  towards  her,  causes  a  complete 
reformation  in  this  abode  of  contention.  The  bad  effects  of  scandal  are  shown,  and  how 
much  injury  a  t>ingle  individual  may  do  by  indulging  in  that  sin,  which  is  so  freqaently 
the  bane  of  society.  Many  of  tlie  scenes  in  the  story,  particularly  those  interviews  of 
the  village  gossip  with  her  neighbors,  are  finely  delineated.  U  is  a  story  ezpoeiog 
the  prevalent  foiolcs  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and  cannot  fail  in  its  mission,  to  do 
good.  The  reader,  while  enjoying  the  story,  will  be  impressed  with  its  simplicity  and 
truthfulness. 

25. — Outlines  of  History :  Illustrated  by  numerous  Geographical  and  Historical  Notes 
and  Maps.    8vo.,  pp.  845.    New  York :  Ivison  it  Phinney. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  ^iven,  we  should  judge,  a  judiciously  arranged  general 
history,  in  which  he  has  embodied  the  results  of  the  best  modem  writers  with  very 
ooosideruble  success.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  bring  out  conspicuously  the  mors 
important  nations,  grouping  around  them  as  lesser  lights  those  or  minor  greatnesa 
The  work  is  supplied  with  copious  historical  and  geographical  notes,  and  in  addition 
to  the  general  analysis  given  in  the  table  of  contents,  a  rather  minute  one  of  each 
chapter  or  section.  The  author  in  s]:>eaking  of  the  **  Philosophy  of  History ,**  disclaims 
any  oilier  merit  than  that  of  having  laboriously  gathered  and  analyzed  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  others,  and  reconstructed  them  with  some  degree  of  unity  of  plan, 
and  for  a  good  purpose,  into  these  forms  of  his  own. 

26.— 77k?  Wide  Awake  Gift  and  Kwm  Nothing  Token  for  1866.  Edited  by  "Owi 
OF  'Em.'  r2mo.,pp.  ;il2.  New  York :  J.  C.  Derby.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson 
4&  Co. 

This  volume  contains  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  eminent  Americans,  and  papers 
OD  subjects  of  a  national  character,  together  with  articles  advocating  the  principles  of 
the  new  organization  called  "  Know  Nothings."  There  are  also  scattered  through  the 
book  poems  and  national  songs.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitutioo 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  words  of  Webster,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Baocroft» 
Sparks,  and  Everett  appropriately  find  a  place,  and  we  should  like  also  to  say  that 
the  Token  contained  something  more  of  toe  gallant  Harry  Clay's  than  a  text  to  an 
article  en  "  American  Women,'*  from  that  able  and  spirited  press,  the  New  York  Bilir* 
ror,  which,  by  tlie  way,  has  furnished  several  pieces  for  this  compilation. 

2*7. — New  Receipts  for  Cooking.  By  Miss  Lebue.  Comprising  all  the  New  and 
Approved  Methods.     12mo.,  pp.  620.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

The  name  of  Miss  Leslie  is  a  sufficient  assurance  of  the  value  of  this  book  on  cook- 
ing.  She  has  published  heretofore  one  or  two  works  on  cookery  and  housewifery, 
which  huve  been  very  succeEsful.  The  present  volume  contains  over  one  tbousand 
new  and  tried  rect  ipts  for  cooking  and  for  the  preparation  of  domestic  liquors,  perfa- 
roery,  remedies,  laundry  and  needle  work  ;  also  rules  for  the  preparation  of  meals, 
with  appropriate  combinations  of  dishes  for  each  meal,  the  whole  comprising  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  information  pertaining  to  domestic  economy. 

ZS.—  Fitz-JJorold;  or  the  Temptation.  Altered  and  Enlarged  from  the  German.  By 
Sabah  A.  Mykbs.    New  York:  Ilobert  Carter  A  Brother. 

This  is  a  religious  story,  designed  to  entertain  young  readers  as  well  as  to  instmet 
them.  It  aims  to  show  how  bin,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  assaults  and  sometimes 
overcomes  one  of  good  principles  and  careful  training*  and  illustrates  how  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  truth  has  been  ordained. 

29.^The  Rat  Catcher ;  or  the  Magic  Fife.  A  Story  of  the  Olden  Time.  By  Gustati 
Mebitz.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  KCConant  ISmo.,  pp.  155.  New 
Yoik :  Charles  Scribner. 

A  characteristically  German  magical  tale,  and  one  that  has  amused  the  children  of 
Germany  in  one  form  or  another  for  the  lai>t  half  century,  and  in  its  £lngKsh 
will,  no  doubt,  equally  delight  the  children  of  America. 
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80. — Rural  Life  in  England,  By  William  Howitt,  author  of  "  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,"  etc,  etc  la  two  volumes,  876  and  S72.  Pbiladelpbia :  Parry  &  M^MiUan, 
succta^ors  to  A.  Hart 

The  deecriptions  of  the  life  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  English  agricultural  popula- 
tion, the  picturesque  and  moral  features  of  the  country,  the  sketch  of  the  habits, 
amusements,  and  condition  of  the  people,  are  happily  drawn.  A  great  portion  of  the 
author's  life  from  boyhood  has  been  amid  rural  scenes,  and  he  has  visited  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  witnessed  domestic  life  in  lordly  halls  and  humble  cottages. 
He  has  visited  the  valleys,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea-coast,  surveying  the  lankmarks 
of  the  past,  and  noting  living  men,  manners,  and  things.  Mr.  Howitt  quotes  Willis' 
description  of  English  aristocratical  life,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  graphic  de- 
scriptions ever  written. 

81. — Our  ffofieyfnoon,  nnd  other  Comicalities  from  Punch.  12mo.,  pp.  571.  New 
York ;  Stringer  A  Townsend. 

This  book  contains  a  selection  of  some  of  the  choice  and  sparkling  productions  that 
have  appeared  in  the  mirth -provoking  **  Punch,"  that  well-known  journal,  devoted  to 
wit  and  humor,  which  has  pnlisted  among  its  contributors  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
England,  such  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Mark  Timon,  Douglass  Jerrold.  and  poor  Tom 
Hood.  From  each  of  these  named  authors  it  has  been  the  aim  in  this  volume  to  se- 
lect such  productions  as  would  best  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  style  and  pe- 
culiarities of  each.  The  illustrations  are  by  J.  W.  Orr,  a  New  Yorker,  and  reflect 
considerable  credit  on  American  art  It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  issue 
other  similar  volumes  of  choice  matter  which  appears  in  Punch  from  time  to  time. 

82. — The  Ilcarth'Stxme :  Thoughts  upon  Home-life  in  our  Cities.  By  Samuel  Osgood, 
author  of  •*  Studies  on  Christian  Biography,"  "  God  witli  Men,  or  Footprints  of  Prov- 
idential Leaders,"  <tc.     12mo.,  pp.  818.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  series  of  essays  on  home-life  subjects,  in  which  the  au- 
thor exhibits  the  home  affections  and  virtues  in  a  manner  at  once  agreeable  and  im- 
pressive. The  several  topics  here  discussed  are  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  a 
year  s  life  in  the  household.  The  author  is  a  popular  preacher  among  the  Unitarians, 
and  many  of  the  ideas  embraced  in  this  volume  have  been  expressed  in  the  lyceum 
and  the  pulpit  in  a  different  form.  Conspicuous  and  controverted  questions,  though 
not  avoided,  are  treated  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  above  the  reach  of  sect  and  party. 

88. — Hie  Poetical  Works  of  Mark  Akcnside.  Edited,  with  a  Life,  by  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Dyce.  18mo.,  pp.  462.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &,  Co.  New  York:  Evans  h 
Dickerson. 

Another  of  the  series  of  British  Poets,  and  the  best  library  edition  tlat  has  been 
published  in  this  country.  The  series  embraces  the  entire  productions  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors,  and  selections  from  the  minor  poets.  They  are  printed  in  a  very 
superior  style  and  on  beautiful  paper,  and  should  form  part  of  the  library  of  every 
man  of  taste.  No  poem  of  so  elevated  and  abstracted  a  kind  was  ever  so  popular  as 
the  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination/'  and  is  still  read  with  admiration  by  lovers  of  pure 
poetic  conception.  Dr.  Akenside  was  a  zealous  votary  of  Grecian  philosophy  and 
classic  literature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty. 

84. — Happy  Hours  at  Hazel  Nook  ;  or  Cottage  Stories.  By  Harriet  Farley.  12mo. 
pp.  266.    Boston :  Dayton  &  Wentworth. 

This  work  contains  twelve  stories,  related  by  a  family  circle,  and  each  story  com- 
mented on  by  the  children  of  the  family.  They  are  written  in  an  entertaining,  imagi- 
native style,  well  calculated  to  find  a  large  class  of  readers.  Some  of  thi:m  are  fairy 
tales,  with  good  morals,  both  amusing  and  instructive.  I'he  work  is  embelli^hed  witn 
fourteen  illiustrations  by  the  best  artists  in  America ;  these  make  it  quite  attractive. 
The  simple  yet  spirited  style  of  the  stones  will  interest  the  mature,  and  delight  and 
fascinate  the  youthful  mind. 

86. — Herman  and  Dorothea,  From  the  German  of  Goethe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Conrad  Potter.    ]8mo.,  pp.  168.     New  York  :  Rikcr,  Thorne  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  delicious  poems  of  the  great  German  bard  Goethe,  translated  intit 
EnglUh  prose,  the  original  verse  being  hexameter,  which  is  almost  unmanageable  io 
our  tongue.  Of  course  then,  we  have  only  the  beautiful  creation  of  genius  divested  of 
its  poetical  clothing,  but  it  is  beautiful  still.  The  mechanical  execution  of  this  book  it 
ereditable. 
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86. — Illustrations  of  Ocrtius,  in  some  of  ita  Relations  to  Cultnre  and  Society.  Bj 
Henry  Gilks,  author  of  **  Lectures  and  Essays."  ISmo.,  pp.  862.  Bo;$ton  :  Tick- 
Dor  <b  Fields. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Rey.  Henry  Giles  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
^ho  have  thronged  to  hear  him  in  lecture-rooms,  and  have  hung  fascinated  upon  bia 
eloquent  tongue,  will  peruse  this  volume  with  delight.  Mr.  Giles  is  a  bold,  original 
thinker,  and  writes  in  an  elegant,  earnest  style.  Possessed  of  a  fine  imagination  and 
much  frcholnrehip,  with  a  large  and  liberal  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  devotee  at 
the  shrines  of  goodnesH,  beauty,  truth,  and  genius,  these  essays  on  realities  and  ideali- 
ties have  a  peculiar 'charm.  The  volume  embraces  papers  on  Cervantes,  Don  Quixott«*, 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  Fiction,  Public  Opinion,  The  Philanthropic  Sentiment,  Music,  The 
Cost  of  a  Cultivated  Man,  Conversation,  Wordsworth,  Robert  Bums,  Thomas  de 
Quincy.  We  may  at  times  differ  with  the  author  in  sentiment,  but  cannot  but  be 
pleaded  with  \m  enthusiasm,  and  appreciate  the  vigor  and  beauty  of  his  style.  There 
IS  much  of  the  poetic  in  Mr.  Giles. 

87. — The  Turkish  Empire:  Its  History,  Statistical,  and  Religious  Condition;  also,  its 
Manners,  Customs,  etc.  By  Alfred  de  Besse,  Member  of  the  Embassay  at  Con- 
stantinople. Translated,  Revised,  and  Enlarged,  (from  the  fourth  German  edition,) 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Reigning  Sultan,  Omer  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Cabinet,  etc  By 
Kdwagd  Joy  Morris,  late  United  State  Charge  d'Affiurs  at  Naples.  l2mo^  pp:  216. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  <t:  Blackiston. 

The  translation  of  this  work  has  given  in  a  concise  form  the  matters  indicated  in 
the  title.  In  order  to  render  the  original  work  more  complete,  he  has  embodied  por- 
tions of  celebrated  French  writings  on  Turkey  and  Constantinople,  and  some  original 
matter,  which  his  own  travels  suggested,  and  made  him  acquainted  with.  Mr.  Murris 
has  performed  satisfactorily  the  labor  for  which  he  is  so  competent 

88. — Gan  Eden^  or  Pictures  of  Cuba.  12ma,  pp.  286.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewettdc 
Co. 

A  glowing,  lively  description  of  fair  Cuba.  Its  enchanting  natural  beauties  are 
vividly  described  in  a  style  as  luxuriant  at  times  as  tropical  foliage.  Tlie  character 
and  manners  of  the  people,  the  peculiarities  and  defomnties  of  things,  the  brief  liter- 
ary hiftory  of  the  Eden  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  question  of  its  acquisition  to  the  United 
States,  are  touched  on.  The  author  has  not  attempted  a  history  or  gazetteer,  but  has 
sketched  the  sights  and  reproduced  the  thoughts  which  he  had  while  there,  with  such 
perspicuity  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  most  vivid  and  distinct  idea  of  that  **  Garden 
of  Delight;*'    He  has  truly  produced  '*  pictures,"  and  choice  ones  toa 

89. — 7 he  Captains  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  Compared  tcith  the  Great  Modem  Strat- 
egists ;  their  Campaigns,  Character  and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  Death 
of  Caisar.    By  Henry  William  Herbert.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  already  published  **  The  Captains  of  the  Old  World,"  a 
work  which  was  well  received  by  the  public.  This  volume  furnishes  the  memoirs 
and  a  critical  analysis  of  the  great  mihtary  leaders  of  another  age.  Many  re.iders 
will  be  surpripcd  at  Mr.  Herbert *s  opinion  that  before  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  there 
was  no  Roman  deserving  of  the  title  of  Great  Captain.  That  the  success  of  many  of 
the  Roman  generals  was  due  to  the  valor  and  peculiar  organization  of  the  people 
rather  than  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  their  leaders,  is  probably  the  fact.  These  biog- 
raphies indicate  much  research,  and  arc  the  production  of  an  erudite,  critical  student 
of  history.  Thi?  volume,  we  are  informed,  will  be  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
character. 

40. — T7ie  American  Collage  Builder,  A  Series  of  Designs,  Plans,  and  Specifieatioos, 
from  $200  to  $20,000,  for  Homes  for  the  People.  By  John  Bullock,  Architect, 
Civil  Engineer,  and  Editor  of  the  "History  and  Rudiments  of  the  Art  of  Building.** 
8vo ,  pp.  826.    New  York  :  Stringer  <fc  Townsend. 

The  third  of  a  series  of  publications  on  architectural  subjects,  containing  designs  of 
dwellings,  from  the  lowly  cot  to  the  costly  palace,  with  estimates  aa  to  coat,  and  with 
plans  of  different  styles  and  suited  to  various  localities — the  nllaffe,  the  soburbs  of 
the  city,  and  the  prairie.  The  author  is  a  man  of  good  taste,  and  m  book,  although 
of  a  practical  character,  has  some  general  remarks  on  the  positioQ  mod  difficaltiea  of 
the  artist  in  chapters  en  **  The  Artist's  Calling."  The  engimviDga  aro  well  esecoted 
and  the  typographical  appearance  is  very  fine. 


